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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  then  talents 
successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their 
synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Germans 
have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writrr 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  r.rt  diat 
I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  induced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  1  always 
pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  tc  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  word? 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit,  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves* ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless 
where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  system 
and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 
according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 
which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By 
this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  differences,  and  I  trust 
that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities 
I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  examples ;  the  classick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 
authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it 
b  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  although  1 
am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  com- 
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petent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society 
and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  senti- 
ments to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  thrW 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick,  with  the  assurance  that,  having  used 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  tc 
their  candour  in  vain.  * 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  LONDON  QUARTO  EDITION. 


A  fourth  edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now  become  desirable, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scientifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  po  copious 
that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  The 
subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such 
amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  particularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  quotations  have 
likewise  undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
work. 


INDEX. 


■O ABANDON— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re-. 


.943 


TO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 


,  943 


TO  ABANDON— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign, 

forego 949 

1  ABANDONED— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  949 
TO  ABASE— to  abase,  bumble,  degrade,  disgrace, 

debase 100 

TO  ABASH— to  abash,  confound,  confuse 107 

TO  ABATE— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease  351 

TO  ABATE— to  subside,  abate,  Intermit 971 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 


TO  ABDICATE-to  abdicate,  desert 953 

ABETTOR— abettor,  accessary,  accomplice 365 

TO  ABHOR— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loathe  138 
TO  ABIDE— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit  963 

ABILITY— ability,  capacity 67 

ABILITY— faculty,  ability,  talent 68 

ABILITY— dexterity,  address,  ability 68. 

ABJECT— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  ABJURE— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recall • 947 

TO  ABOLISH— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 947 

ABOMINABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble  138 

TO  ABOMINATE— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate, 

loathe 138 

ABORTION— allure,  miscarriage,  abortion 195 

ABOVE— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 979 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 178 

TO  ABRIDGE-to  deprive,  debar,  abridge v  «6 

TO  ABROGATE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal, 

revoke,  annul,  cancel 947 

ABRUPT— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 901 

TO  ABSCOND— to  abscond,  steal  away,  secrete 

one's  self 590 

ABSENT— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted  484 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 189 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  re- 
mit     87 

ABSOLUTE— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary 188 

ABSOLUTE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory....  188 
TO  ABSORB— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  Ingulf,  en- 
gross  500 

TO  ABSTAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 944 

ABSTEMIOUS— abstinent,    sober,    abstemious, 

temperate 941 

ABSTINENCE-absUneoce,  fast 87 

ABSTINENT— abstinent,    sober,     abstemious, 

944 


TO  ABSTRACT— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish  410 

ABSTRACTED-absent,    abstracted,   diverted, 

distracted 484 

ABSURD— irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous     01 

ABUNDANT— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  co- 
pious, ample Ml 

TO  ABUSE— to  abuse,  misuse 300 

ABUSE— abuse,  Invective 108 

ABUSIVE— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 100 

ABYSS-fulf,  abyss 403 

ACADEMY— school,  academy 197 

TO  ACCEDE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  ACCELERATE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, 

expedite,  despatch * 961 

ACCENT— stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 9S1 

TO  ACCEPT— to  take,  receive,  accept 931 

ACCEPTABLE acceptable, grateful, welcome..  93i 
ACCEPTANCE    )       _  MA 

ACCEPTATION  {  "***»+***"** »« 

ACCESS— admittance,  access,  approach 931 

ACCESSION— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation  34* 

ACCESSARY— abettor,  accessary,  accomplice. ..  361 

ACCIDENT— accident,  chance 171 

ACCIDENT— accident,  contingency,  casualty ...  179 
ACCIDENT— event,  Incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence * 179 

ACCIDENTAL— accidental,  incidental,  casual,    • 

contingent 179 

ACCLAMATION— applause,  acclamation,  plau- 
dit     130 

TO  ACCOMMODATE— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, adjust 154 

ACCOMPANIMENT— accompaniment,   compa- 
nion, concomitant • 403 

TO  ACCOMPANY— to  accompany,  attend,  es- 
cort, wait  on 403 

ACCOMPLICE— abettor,  accessary,  accomplice.    365 
ACCOMPLICE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice . .    401 
TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  accomplish,  effect,  exe- 
cute, achieve  988 

TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize  960 

ACCOMPLISHED— accomplished,  perfect 988 

ACCOMPLISHMENT— qualification,     accom- 
plishment    980 

TO  ACCORD— to  agree,  accord,  suit 133 

ACCORDANCE— melody,  harmony,  accordance  155 
ACCORDANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
ACCORDINGLY— therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly  *M 

TO  ACCOST-to  i 


mi 

ACCOUNT— account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

A(XX)UNT--«ccouirt7iiarratiTC,de«a1pdon 467 

ACCOUNT— take,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end*  535 
TO  ACCOUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

countor  account,  number •  438 

ACCOUNTABLE— answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

TO  ACCUMULATE— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate, 

amass » 340 

ACCURATE— accurate,  exact,  precise 903 

ACCURATE— correct,  accurate  ..~ 80S 

ACCUSATION-complaint,  accusation -. .  119 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign  Ill 

TO  A(XTO8E-to  accuse,  censure 1U 

ACHIEVE— to  accomplish,  effect,  execute,  achieve  288 
ACHIEVEMENT— deed,  exploit,  achievement, 

feat 995 

'  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  acknowledge,  own, 

confess,  avow 449 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  recognise,  acknow- 
ledge  449 

TO  ACQUAINT— to  inform,  make  known,  ac- 
quaint, apprize 104 

ACQUAINTANCE— acquaintance,  familiarity, 

Intimacy 105 

TO  ACQUIESCE— to  accede,  consent,  comply, 

acquiesce,  agree 151 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win, 

earn 386 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  attain 306 

^SSfST  I  acquirement,  acquisition....  308 
ACQUISITION     S 

TO  ACQUIT— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 189 

AGRlHONY-acrlmony,  tartness,  asperity,  barsh- 
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TO  ACT— to  make,  do,  act 904 

^oNi~d<-^tod • •"* 

ACTION  -action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture, 

attitude 205 

ACTION— action,  agency,  operation 906 

ACTIVE— active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous, 

laborious 808 

ACTIVE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble ..807 

ACTIVE— active,  busy,  officious 207 

ACTOR— actor,  agent 908 

ACTOR— actor,  player,  performer 908 

ACTUAL— actual,  real,  posSUve 808 

TO  ACTUATE— to  actuate,  impel,  induce 300 

ACUTE— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

ACUTE    sharp,  acute,  keen 402 

ACUTENESS— penetration,  acuteneas,  sagacity..  401 
ADAGE— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 910 

TO  ADAPT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
just  154 

TO  ADD— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  ADDICT— to  addict,  devote,  apply 491 

ADDITION— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

TO  ADDRESS— to  accost,  salute,  address 461 

TO  ADDRESS— to  address,  apply 499 

ADDRESS— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration.  -  461 


ADDRESS-<lir**io^  address,  supersc^^        913 

ADDRESS— dexterity,  address,  ability 68 

TO  ADDUCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  480 
ADEQUATE— proportionate,  com  mensii  rate,  ade- 

quate 434 

TO  ADHERE— to  adhere,  attach 490 

TO  ADHERE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

ADHERENCE— adhesion,  adherence 490 

ADHERENT— follower,  adherent,  partisan 410 

ADHESION— adhesion,  adherence 490 

ADJACENT— adjacent, adjoining, contiguous...  490 

ADJECTIVE— epithet,  adjective 490 

ADJOINING— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous. . .  480 

TO  ADJOURN— to  prorogue,  adjourn 900 

TO  ADJUST— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate, 

adjust 154 

TO  ADMINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute    167 

ADMINISTRATION— government,   administra- 
tion.  907 

ADMIRATION— wonder,  admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

ADMISSION— admittance,  admission 935 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  receive 935 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate  157 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  access,  approach. .  935 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  admission 935 

TO  ADMONISH— to  admonish,  advise 103 

ADMONITION— admonition,  warning,  caution  .    03 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  worship 91 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  re- 
vere     31 

TO  ADORN— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 500 

ADROIT— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit  60 
TO  ADULATE  -to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment.  •  596 

TO  ADVANCE— to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  ADVANCE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 319 

TO  ADVANCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  ad- 
vance   49C 

ADVANCE  )  progress,    progression,    ad- 

ADVANCEMENT  i    vance,  advancement 904 

ADVANTAGE— good,  benefit,  advantage 307 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  profit 308 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  ser- 
vice, avail,  use 301 

ADVENTURE— event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence 172 

ADVENTUROUS— enterprising,  adventurous...  173 
ADVENTUROUS— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash  .391 
ADVERSARY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist '. 134 

ADVERSE— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

ADVERSE— adverse,  Inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  138 

ADVERSE— adverse,  averse 136 

ADVERSITY— ad  varsity,  distress 40* 

TO  ADVERTISE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 448 

ADVICE— advice,  counsel,  Instruction 104 

ADVICE— information,  intelligence,  notice,  ad- 
vice   in 

TO  ADVISE— to  admonish,  advise   lifl 
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ADVOCATE— defender,  advocate,  pleader 160 

AFFABLE— triable,  courteous 900 

AFFAIR— ad&lr,  business,  concern 331 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  concern 338 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  aafume 930 

TO  AFFECT— to  aflect,  pretend  to 220 

AFFECTING— moving,  affecting,  pathetlck 301 

AFFECTION— affection,  Jove 378 

AFFEimON— attachment,  affection,  inclination  379 

AFFECTIONATE— affectionate,  kind,  fond 379 

AFFINITY — alliance,  affinity 492 

AFFINITY— kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  con- 

aBnguinity 497 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch 

aver,  protest r  441 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  assert 441 

TO  AFFIX— to  affix,  subjoin,' attach,  annex 


419 

TO  AFFLICT— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

AFF  LICTION— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

AF1 LTJENCE— riches,  wealth,'  opulence,  afflu- 
ence  340 

TO  AFFORD— to  afford,  yield,  produce 

TO  AFFORD— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

AFFRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray... .  133 

AFFRONT— affront,  insult,  outrage 191 

AFFRONT— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis** 

demeanour,  misdeed, affront 190 

AFRAID— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

AFTER— alter,  behind 279 

AGE— generation,  age 270 

AGE— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

AGED-elderly,  aged,  old 269 

AGENCY— action,  agency,  operation 298 

AGENT— actor,  agent 

AGENT— minister,  agent 215 

AGENT— factor,  agent 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR— aggressor,  assailant 116 

AGILE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

TO  AGITATE— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

AGITATION— agitation,   emotion,    trepidation, 

tremour « » 308 

AGONY— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

AGONY — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

TO  AGREE— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

AGREEABLE— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing....  152 
AGREEABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable  153 
AGREEMENT— agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 152 

AGRICULTURIST— farmer,  husbandman,  agri- 
culturist  336 

TO  AID— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. ...  364 

AIM— aim,  object,  end 324 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  AIM— to  aim,  point,  level 324 

TO  ADC— to  aim,  aspire 325 

TO  AIM— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle  . ...  321 

AIR-air,  manner 193 

AIR-air,  mien  look 193 


ATR— appearance,  air,  aspee 478 

ALACRITY— alertness,  alacrity 297 

ALARM— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consternation ....  395 

ALERTNESS— alertness,  alacrity 297 

ALIEN  ) 

TO  ALIENATE  j***0*"'  foreigner,  alien. ....  386 

ALIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uni- 
form  435 

ALL— all,  whole 298 

ALL— all,  wery,  each 252 

TO  ALLAY— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

TO  ALLEGE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  490 
ALLEGORY— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

ALLEGORY— parable,  allegory 532 

TO  ALLEVIATE— to  alleviate,  relieve 36] 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 492 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  affinity 492 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute  168 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  ALLOW— tojgive,  grant,  bestow,  allow 162 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate   157 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  aUow,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW— to  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

ALLOWANCE— allowance,     stipend,     salary/ 

wages,  hire,  pay 164 

TO  ALLUDE— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 32* : 

TO  ALLUDE  TO— to  glance  at,'  alludeto 337 

TO  ALLURE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ALLURE— to  attract,  allure,  Invite,  engage. .  318 

ALLUREMENTS attractions,     allurements, 

charms 31s 

ALLY— ally,  confederate,  accomplice 491 

ALMANACK— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris . .  434 

ALONE— alone,  solitary,  lonely 259 

ALSO— also,  likewise,  too 253 

TO  ALTER— to  change,  alter,  vary 263 

ALTERCATION— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

ALTERNATE— successive,  alternate 272 

ALWAYS— always,  at  all  times,  ever 258 

AMASS— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

AMAZEMENT— wonder,   admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

AMBASSADOR— ambassador,  envoy,  plenipoten- 
tiary, deputy 214 

AMBIGUOUS— ambiguous,  equivocal 527 

AMENABLE— answerable,  responsible,  account- 
able, amenable 183 

TO  AMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  Improve,  mend,  better 2ol 

AMENDS — restoration,   restitution,   reparation, 

amends 439 

AMENDS— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration, recompense,  requital  reward..  438 

AMIABLE— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

AMICABLE— amicable,  friendly 378 

AMOROUS— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

AMPLE— ample,  spacious,  capacious 359 

AMPLE— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious, 
ample 34] 


J 


TO  AMUSL— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 

TO  AMUSE— to  amuse,  beguile  ...* 391 

AMUSEMENT—- amusement,  entertainment,  di- 
version, apon,  recreation,  pastime 301 

ANATHEMA— malediction,  curse,  imprecation, 

execration,  anathema 89 

ANCESTORS— forefawers,progenito»,aiu*stora  969 
ANCIENT— oldt   ancient,   antique,  antiquated, 

old-fashioned,  obsolete 268 

ANCIENTLY         )  fonnerI*  ln  «*»»  P°«i  old 
ANCIENT  TIMES  i     ^n^  «  days  of  yore,  an- 

J     ciently  or  in  ancient  times  989 

ANECDOTE— anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

ANECDOTES— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 

annals 406 

ANGER— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indigna- 
tion   118 

ANGER— anger,  eboler,  rage,  fury 119 

ANGER— displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 1 18 

ANGLE— corner,  angle 499 

ANGRY— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

ANGUISH— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony. ...  407 

ANGUISH— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

ANIMADVERSION— animadversion,  criticism, 

stricture il2 

TO  ANIMADVERT-to  censure,    animadvert, 

criticise t U1 

ANIMAL— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  ANIMATE— to   animate,  inspire,   enliven, 

cheer,  exhilarate 

TO  ANIMATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite, 

impel,  urge,  stimulate,  Instigate 311 

ANDIATION-animation,  iife,  vivacity,  spirit..  356 

ANIMOSITY-«nmay,  animosity,  hostility J35 

ANNALS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals  466 
TO  ANNEX— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex. ...  410 
ANNOTATION-~remark,  observation,  comment, 

note,  annotation,  commentary 451 

TO  ANNOUNCE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

TO  ANNOY— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest. .  417 
TO  ANNUL-to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 

voke,  annul,  cancel 347 

ANSWER-answer,  renly,  rejoinder,  response! . !  460 
ANSWERABLE-answerable,   responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

ANSWERABLE— correspondent,    answerable, 
suitable 155 

ANTAGONIST-enemy,   foe,  advers^,' 'oppo^ 
nent,  antagonist 134 

ANTECEDENT  )  anteccdcnti  preceding,  forego- 
A  NTERIOR        (     ing»  P^OMi  anterior,  prior, 

)     former 372 

ANTlCD?ATE-to  prevent,  anticipate 359 

ANTD?ATHY-nversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  ha- 
tred, repugnance  ^g 

ANTIQUATED) old,  ancient,  antiquated,  an- 
ANTIQUE         f    tlque,  old-fashioned,  obsolete  968 

A^OTY-care,  solicitude,  anxiety 435 

ANHETY-distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony. .. .  407 
ANY— some,  any 
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, 350 

APARTMENTS-lodgings,  apartments 499 

l»  APE-to  imitate,  mlmlck,  mork,  ar* » I  ARDUOUS-hard,  dl/Bc^ 


APERTURE— opening,  aperture,  cavity 409 

APHORISM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saylog,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  310 
TO  APOLOGIZE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 181 

APOPHTHEGM-— axiom,    maxim,     aphorism, 
apophthegm,  saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

•aw * SK 

TO  APPAL— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 306 

APPAREL— apparel,  attire,  array 877 

APPARENT-apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob- 
vious, evident,  manifest 478 

APPARITION — vision,     apparition,    phantom, 

spectre,  ghost 479 

TO  APPEAR— to  look,  appear 4dl 

TO  APPEAR— to  seem,  appear 483 

APPEARANCE-^appearancc,  air,  aspect 478 

APPEARANCE— show,    outside,    appearance, 

semblance 453 

TO  APPEASE— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

«iH 361 

TO  ArPEASE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 301 

APPELLATION— name,  appellation,  title,  deno- 
mination  471 

TO  APPLAUD— to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol 130 

APPLAUSE— applause,  acclamation,  plaudit ....  130 
APPLICATION— attention, application, study...  483 

TO  APPLY— to  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

TO  APPLY— to  address,  apply 428 

TO  APPOINT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  APPOINT— to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordain  186 
TO  APPOINT— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute... .  214 
TO  APPORTION— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  dis- 
tribute   ]gfl 

TO  APPRAISE       ito  appraise  or  appreciate, 

TO  APPRECIATE  J     estimate,  esteem 139 

TO  APPREHEND— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread..  307 
TO  APPREHEND— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup-   ( 

pose,  Imagine 75 

TO  APPRIZE— to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

•PPrIze 194 

APPRIZED— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized, 

conscious 43s 

APPROACH— admittance,  access,  approach 935 

TO  APPROACH— to  approach,  approximate 833 

APPROBATION— assent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence <-. 15$ 

APPROPRIATE — peculiar,  appropriate,    parti- 
cular   331 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arro- 
gate, assume,  ascribe 33% 

TO  APPROPRIATE-to  appropriate,  impropriate  931 
TO  APPROXmATE— to  approach,  approximate  935 

APT— ready,  apt,  prompt 397 

APT— fit,  apt,  meet 153 

ARBITER— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator....  911 
ARBrTRARY^absolute, despotick,  arbitrary....  lfi* 
ARBITRATOR— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator  811 

ARCHITECT— architect,  builder 409 

ARCHIVE— record,  register,  archive 409 

ARDENT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

375 1  ARDOUR-fervour,  ardour 475 

364 
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TO  ARGUE— 10  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  ARGUE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

ARGUMENT— argument,  reason,  proof 77 

TO  ARISE— to  aria*  or  rise,  mount,  amend,  climb, 


ro  ARISE— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 

391 

141 

AJLUY— army,  beat 141 

TO  ARRAIGN— to  ac€use,clmrge,lmpeach,arralgn  111 

■TO  ARRANGE— to  class,  arrange,  range 977 

TO  ARRANGE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest S77 

ARRAY— apparel,  attire,  array 377 

TO;ARRIVE— to  come,  arrive 301 

ARROGANCE— arrogance,  presumption 231 

ARROGANCE— haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance  101 
TO  ARROGATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

ART— art,  cunning,  deceit 531 

ART— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

ARTFUL— artful,  artificial,  fictitious 531 

ARTICLE— article,  condition,  term 335 

TO 'ARTICULATE— to  utter,  speak,  articulate, 

pronounce 450 

ARTIFICE— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem ....  531 

ARTTFICIAL—artful,  artificial,  fictitious 531 

ARTIFICER  \ 

ARTISAN     >  artist,  artisan,  artificer,  mecbanick  330 
ARTIST        J 

ASCENDANCY— influence,  authority,  ascend- 
ancy, sway 1&6 

TO  ASCEND— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 303 

ro  ASCRIBE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 330 

TO  ASCRIBE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  Impute 331 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  ASK— to  ask  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand ! 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  Inquire,  question,  interrogate  . .    97 

ASPECT— appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

ASPERITY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 

TO  ASPERSE— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slan- 
der, calumniate 105 

TO  ASPIRE— to  aim,  aspire 336 

TO  ASSAIL— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter  116 

ASSAILANT— aggressor,  assailant ;....  116 

TO  ASSASSINATE— to  kill,  murder,  assassinate, 

slay  or  slaughter 510 

TO  ASSAULT— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 

116 


ault,  encounter,  onset, 


116 


ASSAULT— attack, 
charge 

A88EHBLAGE— assembly,  assemblage,  group, 
collection 

TO  ASSEMBLE- to  assemble,  muster, collect. .. . 

TO  ASSEMBLE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  400 

ASSEMBLY-assembly,  assemblage,  group,  col- 
***» 490 

ASSEMBLY— assembly,  company,  meeting,  con- 
gregation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

,  consent,  approbation,  concur- 
)58 


TO  ASSERT— to  assert,  mata  tain,  vindicate....  441 

TO  ASSERT— to  affirm,  assert 44f 

ASSESSMENT— tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

TO  ASSEVERATE— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest ..  44] 

ASSIDUOUS— active,  diligent,  Industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious 896 

ASSIDUOUS— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 397 

TO  ASSIGN— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  430 
TO  ASSIGN— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute  168 
TO  ASSIST— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve  364 
ASSISTANT— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant  491 

ASSOCIATE— associate,  companion 488 

ASSOCIATION— association,  society,  company, 

partnership 48? 

ASSOCIATION— association,  combination 488 

TO  ASSUAGE — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  as- 
suage, mitigate 361 

TO  ASSUME— to  affect,  assume 339 

TO  ASSUME— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 330 

ASSURANCE— assurance,  confidence 415 

ASSURANCE— assurance,  Impudence 415 

TO  ASSURE — to    affirm,    asseverate,    assure,       „ 

vouch,  aver,  protest - 441 

ASTONISHMENT — wonder,  admiration,  sur- 
prise, astonishment,  amazement 493 

ASTROLOGY  i     .               _    f  _. 

ASTRONOMY  { «*onomy,  astrology 338 

ASYLUM— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

AT  ALL  TIMES— always,  at  all  times,  ever 398 

AT  LAST       •?,     .         .  ,       ^  _ 

AT  LENGTH  )       ^'  at  ^  at  ^^ *** 

TO  ATONE  FOR— to  atone  for,  expiate 87 

ATROCIOUS— heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious  349 

TO  ATTACH— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex. . .  419 

TO  ATTACH— to  adhere,  attach 430 

ATTACHMENT— attachment,  affection,  Inclina- 
tion   370 

TO  ATTACK — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
counter   116 

ATTACK — attack,   assault,   encounter,  onset, 

charge 1J6 

TO  ATTACK— to  impugn,  attack 116 

TO  ATTAIN— to  acquire,  attain 396 

ATTEMPT — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay, 

effort 330 

ATTEMPT— attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise ....  380 
TO  ATTEND — to  accompany,  attend,  escort, 

wait  on 493 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard, 

heed,  notice 439 

TO  ATTEND— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 433 

ATTENTION— attention,  application,  study 433 

ATTENTION— heed,  care,  attention 436 

ATTENTIVE— attentive,  careful 434 

ATTIRE— apparel,  attire,  array 377 

ATTITUDE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 395 

TO  ATTRACT— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage  918 

ATTRACTIONS attractions,       allurements, 

charms 318 

TO  ATTRIBUTE— to  ascribe,  atti^aule,  Impute. .  2>1 
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ATTRIBUTE— quality,  property, 

AVAIL— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use i 388 

AVAIL— ■Igniflcatlon,  avail,  Importance,  conse- 

oeence,  weight,  moment «.  456 

AVARICE— covetotisneas,  cupidity,  avarice  ....  160 
AVARICIOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly 161 

AUDACITY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or 

.  hardineai,  boldneai 140 

TO  AVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. .. .  119 
TO  AVER— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest 441 

AVERSE— advene,  averse 136 

AVERSE — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath, 

reluctant : 136 

AVERSION— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

AUGMENTATION— increase,  addition,   acces- 
sion, augmentation 348 

TO  AUGUR— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken, 

portend 94 

AUGUST— magisterial,  majestic*;,  stately,  pom- 
pous, august,  dignified 454 

„  AVIDITY— avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 169 

AVOCATION — business,  occupation,   employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  AVOID— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  AVOW— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  442 
AUSPICIOUS— favourable,  propitious,  auspicious  JW) 
AUSTERE— austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  382 

AUTHOR— writer,  author 336 

AUTHORITATIVE — commanding,  imperative, 

imperious,  authoritative 185 

AUTHORITY— influence,  authority,  ascendancy, 

■way 186 

AUTHORITY— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion .  .w 180 

TO  AUTHORIZE— to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power     180 

TO  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rouse,  stir  up 311 

%  WARE— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  con- 
scious   426 

4 WE— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

AWKWARD— awkward,  clumsy 315 

AWKWARD awkward,     cross,     untoward, 

crooked,  froward,  perverse 315 

AWRY— bent,  curved,  crooktf,  awry 316 

AXIOM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 210 

TO  BABBLE— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  pratfle, 

prato 459 

BACK  > 

BACKWARD}btck'back™d'bcWnd » 

BACKWARD — averse,    unwilling,    backward, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

BAD— bad,  wicked,  evil 127 

BADGE— mark,  badge,  stigma 44) 

BADLY— badly,  IU 187 

TO  BAFFLE— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found  143 


TO  BALANCE— to  poise,  balance 37* 

BALL— globe,  ball 500 

BAND— band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

BAND— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

BANE— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

TO  BANISH— to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

BANKRUPTCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  125 
BANQUET— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  BANTER— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter 109 

BARBAROUS— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  bru- 
tal, savage 373 

BARE— bare,  naked,  uncovered 940 

BARE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 250 

BARE— bare,  mere 250 

BAREFACED-glarlng,  barefaced 476 

BARGAIN— agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 153 

TO  BARGAIN — to   buy,    purchase,    bargain, 

cheapen 335 

TO  BARTER— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 
stitute  Jfc .*  334 

TO  BARTER— to  exchange,  baiter,  truck,  com- 
mute .w 335 

BASE— base,  vile,  mean 148 

BASIS— foundation,  ground,  basis 496 

BASHFUL— modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

BATTLE— battle,  combat,  engagement I,  141 

TO  BE— to  be,  exist,  subsist : 230 

TO  BE— to  be,  become,  grow 240 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH-to  know,  be 

acquainted  with 190 

BEAM— gleam,  gHmmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  yield 330 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 330 

TO  BEAR— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 140 

TO  BEAR  DOWN — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

BEAST— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  strike,  hit 142 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw   143 

BEATIFIC  ATION— beatification,  canonization . .    85 
BEATITUDE— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude 304 

BEAU— gallant,  beau,  spark 361 

BEAUTIFUL— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 

TO  BECOME— to  be,  become,  grow 240 

BECOMING— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suit 

■We 246 

BECOMING— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  con- 
scious  376 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT— to  fail,  fall  short,  be  defi- 
cient  12ft 

TO  BEDEW— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, Implore,  crave 158 

TO  BEG— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  BEGIN— to  begin  commence,  enter  upon ....  20B 
BEGINNING— origin,  original,  beginning,  rise, 
source 2St 
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TO  BEGUILE—  to  amuse,  beguile 301 

BEHAVIOUR— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 198 

BEHlND-efter,  behind 979 

BEHIND— back,  backward,  behind 979 

TO  BEHOLD— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye. .  •  483 
BEHOLDER— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 


BELIEF— beUef,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

TO  BELIEVE— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
Here,  deem  75 

BELOVED— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

BELOW— under,  below,  beneath 979 

TO  BEMOAN— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  410 

BEND— bend,  bent 316 

TO  BEND— to  lean,  Incline,  bend 159 

TO  BEND— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrench 316 

BENEATH— under,  below,  beneath 979 

BENEFACTION— gift,  present,  donation,  bene- 
faction  164 

BENEFICE— living,  benefice 939 

BENEFICENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 165 

BENEFICENT— beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

BENEFIT— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. ...  166 

BENEFIT— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

BENEFIT— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service, 

avail,  use 398 

BENEFIT— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

BEN  EVOLENCE— benevolence,  beneficence ....  165 
BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  benignity,  hu- 
manity, kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENIGN  IT  Y— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENT— bend,  bent 316 

BENT— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

BENT— bent,  bias,  Inclination,  prepossession  ....  159 

BENT— turn,  bent 316 

BENUMBED— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 37S 

TO  BEaUEATH— to  devise,  bequeath 164 

TO  BEREAVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip  505 

TO  BE  RESPONSIBLE  )  to  f*™1"'  *  ™* 
TO  BE  SECURITY        (     rity,  be  responsible, 

)     warrant 183 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE — to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious  376 

TO  BESEECH— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  Implore,  crave 158 

BESIDES— besides,  moreover 951 

BESIDES— besides,  except 951 

TO  BESTOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow....  169 

TO  BESTOW  -to  confer,  bestow 167 

BETIMES— soon,  early,  betimes 969 

TO  BETOKEN— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

TO  BETTER— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec*    . 

tif>,  emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

TO  BEWAIL— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore   1 410 

BEYOND—  above,  over,  upon,  beyond 979 

BIAS— bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession 159 

BIAS— bias,  pre  possession,  prejudice 169 


TO  BID— to  call,  bid,  summon,  Invite.... 46f 

TO  BID— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TO  BID  ADIEU  )  to  leave,  lake  leave,  bid 

TO  BID  FAREWELL  )     farewell  or  adieu. ...  955 

BIG-great,  large,  big 349 

BILL— account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

BILLOW— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  tie 916 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 916 

BIBHOPRiCK— blshoprick,  dfoeess 85 

TO  BLAME— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 11C 

TO  BLAME— to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to  119 
BLAMELESS — blameless,   Irreproachable,  un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 199 

BLAST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  BLAZE— flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare  ....  476 

BLEMISH— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 197 

BLEMISH— blemish,  defect,  fault 197 

TO  BLEND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound. ..  984 
BLESSEDNESS— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  bless- 
edness, beatitude 394 

BLIND-cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 51c 

BLISS— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  bea- 
titude   394 

BLOODY  )  sanguinary,  bloody,  blood- 

BLOOD-THIRSTY  \     thirsty 507 

TO  BLOT  OUT— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

BLOW— blow,  stroke 149 

BLUNDER— errour,  mistake,  blunder 196 

TO  BOAST— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 596 

BOATMAN— waterman,  boatman,  ferryman  ....  337 

BODILY— corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 519 

BODY— body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

BOISTEROUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous .. . 919 

BOLD— bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 308 

BOLD— darihg,  bold 141 

BOLD— strenuous,  bold 141 

BOLDNESS— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldness 140 

BOMB  ASTICK— turgid,  tumid,  bombastick 464 

BONDAGE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 398 

BOOTY— booty,  spoii,  prey 50! 

BORDER— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge 17b 

TO  BORE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore. .  409 
TO  BOUND— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 176 

BOUNDARY— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUND ARY— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

BOUNDLESS— boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

Infinite 177 

BOUNDS— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUNTEOUS  )  beneflcem»  boantiful  or  fc™*- 
BOUNTIFUL(     ojus  munificent,  generoua,!!- 

J      beral 165 

BRACE— couple,  brace,  pair 434 

TO  BRAVE— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge ....  138 
BRAVERY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry. .  139 

BREACH  j  

BREAK    <«"^  ■■•"••■»%« 
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PC  BREAK— to  break,  rick,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  BREAK— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  BREAK— to  break,  bunt,  crack,  split 508 

BREAKER— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  BREED— to  breed,  engender 497 

BREED— race,  generation,  breed 497 

BREEDING— education,  Instruction,  breeding ...  197 
BREEZE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane..... 353 

BRIEF-chort,  brief,  ooncise,  succinct,  summary  280 

BRIGHT— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

BRIGHTNESS  >  brightness,   lustra,    splendour, 

BRILLIANCY  5     brilliancy 474 

BRILLIANCY— radiance,  brilliancy 475 

BRIM— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 176 

TO  BRING— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

BRINK— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

▼erge 176 

BRISK— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

BRITTLE— fragile,  frail,  brittle 502 

BROAD— large,  wide,  broad 349 

BROIL— quarrel,  broil,  fead,  affray  oi  fray 133 

TO  BRUISE— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

BRUTAL— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,   brutal, 

savage 373 

BRUTE— animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BUD— to  sprout,  bud 353 

BUFFOON— fool,  idiot,  buffoon 400 

TO  BUILD— to  build,  erect,  construct 408 

TO  BUILD— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 496 

BULK— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 348 

BULKY— bulky,  massive  or  massy 348 

BURDEN— weight,  burden,  load 370 

BURDEN— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden...  338 
BURDENSOME— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty, 

ponderous 370 

BURIAL— burial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

BURLESQUE— wit,  humour,  satire,  Irony,  bur- 
lesque     69 

BURN  IN  G— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

TO  BURST— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 503 

BUSINESS— business,  occupation,  employment, 

engagement,  avocation 331 

BUSINESS— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

BUSINESS— business,  office,  duty 331 

BUSINESS— affair,  business,  concern 332 

BUSTLE— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 

BUSY— active,  busy,  officious 297 

BUTCHERY— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre  510 

BUTT— mark,  butt 449 

TO  BUY— to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen...  335 
BY-WORD— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  210 

CABAL— combination, cabal,  plot, conspiracy...  489 
TO  CAJOLE— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn...  585 
CALAMITY— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance mishap 408 

ro  CALCULATE— to  calculate,compute,  reckon,        l 
432 


C  ALEND  1R-  calendar,  i 

TO  CALL— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 469 

TO  CALL— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

TO  CALL— to  name,  call 471 

CALLOUS— hard,  caucus,  hardened,  obdurate ..  373 

CALM— calm,  composed,  collected 368 

CALM— calm,  placid,  serene 362 

TO  CALM — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

stiii an 

CALM— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

TO  CALUMNIATE— to  asperse,  detract,  defame, 

slander,  calumniate 105 

CAN— may,  can 324 

TO  CANCEL— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel  24? 

TO  CANCEL— to  blot  out,  expunge,  raaa  or  eras*, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

CANDID— candid,  open,  sincere 430 

CANDID — frank,  candid,  Ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

OANONIZATION-beailncation,  canonisation..    85 
CAPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

SSfSSS™""!-— -*-——— —  — 

CAPACITY— ability,  capacity 67 

CAPRICE— humour,  caprice 386 

CAPRICIOUS— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 385 

CAPTIOUS— captious,  cross,  peevish,  petaiant, 

fretful 315 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  em  I .  vo,  captivate 318 

CAPTIVITY— confinement,  imprisonment,  capti- 
vity  178 

CAPTURE— capture,  seisure,  prize 566 

CARCASS- body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

CARE— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 425 

CARE— care,  concern,  regard 425 

CARE— care,  charge,  management •  425 

CARE— heed,  care,  attention 426 

CAREFUL— careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

CAREFUL— attentive,  careful 424 

CARELESS— indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless..  309 
CARELESS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, needless,  Inattentive  421 

TO  CARESS— to  caress,  fondle 3/7 

CARGO— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden  . ...  338 
CARNAGE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 

icrc 510 

CAROUSAL— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  CARP— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 112 

CARRIAGE— carriage,  gait,  walk 199 

CARRIAGE— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- . 

portmentjdemeai.our 192 

TO  CARRY— to  bear,  en nry, convey, transport...  330 

TO  CARRY— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 339 

CASE— ease,  cause 280 

CASE— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 279 

CASH— money,  cash 349 

TO  CAST— to  cast,  throw,  hurl Mi 

CAST— cast,  mm,  description,  character 467 
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CASUAL  -accidental,  incidental,  carnal,  cootln- 
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CASUAL— occasional,  carnal 418 

CASUALTY— accident,  contingency!  casualty.  .  •  173 

CATALOGUE— list,  roU,  catalogue,  register 498 

TO  CATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 837 

TO  CAVIL— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 113 

CAVITY— opening,  aperture,  cavity 408 

CAUSE— case,  caose 880 

CAUSE— cause,  reason,  motive 77 

TO  CAUSE— to  cause,  occasion,  create 894 

CAUTION— admonition,  warning,  caution 193 

CAUTIOUS— careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

CAUTIOUS— cautious,  wary,  circumspect 485 

TO  CEASE— to  cease,  leave  off,  discontinue, desist  857 
TO  CEDE— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  concede 848 

CELEBRATED— famous,  celebrated,  renowned, 

Dloatrious 473 

CELERITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 368 

CELESTIAL— celestial,  heavenly 81 

TO  CENSURE— to  censure,  animadvert,  criticise  111 

TO  (CENSURE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

TO  CENSURE— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 113 

TO  CENSURE— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

CEREMONIOUS— formal,  ceremonious 894 

CEREMONY— form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance   83 

CERTAIN— certain,  sure,  secure •  366 

CESSATION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission  357 

TO  CHAFE— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

CHAGRIN— vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 138 

CHAIN— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 317 

TO  CHALLENGE— 4o  brave,  defy,  dare,  chal- 
lenge   138 

CHAMPION— combatant,  champion 134 

CHANCE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

CHANCE— chance,  probability 170 

CHANCE— chance,  hazard 170 

CHANCE— accident,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE— to  happen,  chance . 171 

TO  CHANGE— to  change,  alter,  vary 833 

10  CHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 
stitute  331 

CHANGE— change,  variation,  vicissitude 

CHARACTER— character,  letter 197 

CHARACTER— cast,  turn,  description,  character  467 

CHARACTER— character,  reputation 473 

TO  CHARACTERIZE— to  name,  denominate, 

style,  entitle,  designate,  characterise 471 

CHARGE— care,  charge,  management 485 

CHARGE — attack,    assault,  encounter,    onset, 

charge 116 

CHARGE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge...* 436 

CHARGE— office,  place,  charge,  function 333 

TO  CHARGE— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign   Ill 

OHARM-frace,  charm 314 

CHARM— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 303 

ro  CHARM— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivato  ••••••.•••♦••.•••.••••••••  317 

CHARMmG— delightful,  charming 313 


CHARMS— attractions,  allurements,  charms . ...    318 

CHASE— forest,  chase,  park 371 

CHASE— hunt,  chase 371 

CHASM— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 50J 

TO  CHASTEls— to  chasten,  chastise r.  804 

CHASTITY— chastity,  continence,  modesty 345 

TO  CHASTISE— to  chasten,  chastise 304 

TO  CHAT— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  450 
CHATTELS-foods,  furniture,  chattels,  movea- 
bles, effects 3* 

TO  CHATTER— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 


prate *» 

TO  CHEAPEN — to    buy,    purchase,    bargain, 

cheapen • 335 

TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 585 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  curb,  control 333 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke **• 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  stop 358 

TO  CHEER— to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

exhilarate ** 

TO  CHEER— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 3J6 

CHEERFUL— cheerful,  merry, sprightly,  gay  ...  380 

CHEERFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 303 

TO  CHERISH— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 377 

,TO  CHERISH— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  in- 
dulge  *n 

TO  CHIDE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove, 

rebuke • H° 

CHIEF— chief,  principal,  main 306 

CHIEF— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 806 

CHIEFLY— especially,  particularly,  principally, 

chiefly B* 

CHIEFTAIN-'chtef,  leader,  chieftain,  head 808 

CHILDISH— childish,  infantine 401 

CHlLL-chill,cold 5" 

TO  CHOKE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choke  88 

CHOICE— option,  choice 331 

CHOLER— anger,  choler,  rage,  fury HO 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  prefer 833 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  pick,  select 834 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  elect 334 

CHRONICLES— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 

annals 4*6 

CHURCH— temple,  church 83 

CHICLE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

CIRCUIT— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TO  CIRCULATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 345 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  circumscribe,  enclose  175 
TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  bound,  limit,  confine, 

circumscribe,  restrict 176 

CIRCUMSPECT— cautious,  wary,  circumspect..  486 

CIRCUMSTANCE— circumstance,  situation 173 

CIRCUMSTANCE— incident,  fact 178 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL— circumstantial,  particu- 
lar, minute TO 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  quote 469 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  summon 460 

CIVIL— civil,  polite 198 

CIVIL— civil,  obliging,  complaisant 109 

CIVILITY— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. .. .  166 
CIVILIZATION— cultivation,  culture,  civiliza- 
tion, refinement 138 

CLAIM— right,  claim,  privilege 331 
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CLAIM— pretension,  dajm 

TO  CLAIM— to  ask,  pr  ask  for,  claim,  demand. .  398 
CLAM0R0U9— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  cla- 
morous  47] 

CLAMOUR— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

CLANDESTINE— clandestine,  secret... . 

TO  CLASP— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

CLASS— class,  order,  rank,  degree « 976 

TO  CLASS— to  class,  arrange,  range 977 

CLEAR— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

CLEAR— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

CLEAR— lair,  clear 477 

TO  CLEAR— to  absolve  acquit,  clear 163 

CLEARLY— clearly,  distinctly 477 

CLE ARNESS— clearness,  perspicuity 477 

TO  CLEAVE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 410 

CLEMENCY— clemency,  ienlly,  mercy 

CLERGYMAN— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minis 

ter . 85 

CLEVER— Clever,   skilful,    expert,    dexterous, 

adroit 69 

TO  CLIMB— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

■cale 309 

CLOAK— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil a)6 

TO  CLOG— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

CLOISTER— cloister,  convent,  monastery 86 

CLOSE— sequel,  dose 284 

CLOSE— close,  compact 985 

CLOSE— close,  near,  nign 985 

TO  CLOSE— to  close,  shut 986 

TO  CLOSE— to  dose,  finish,  condude 986 

TO  CLOSE— to  end,  dose,  terminate 985 

CLOWN— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rus- 

tick,  clown 336 

TO  CLOY— satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 

CLUMSY— awkward,  clumsy 315 

COADJUTOR— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 

s'jtant 401 

TO  COALESCE— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce. . .  418 

COARSE— coarse,  rough,  rude 901 

COARSE— gross,  coarse 901 

TO  COAX— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 525 

TO  COERCE— to  coerce,  restrain 990 

COEVAL— coeval,  contemporary 967 

COGENT— cogent,  forcible,  strong 990 

TO  COINCIDE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

COLD— chill,  cold 514 

COLD— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COLLEAGUE— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant  491 

TO  COLLECT— to  assemble,  muster,  collect. .. .  480 

TO  COLLECT— to  gather,  collect 934 

COLLECTED— calm,  composed,  collected 369 

COLLECTION— assembly,   assemblage,    group, 

collection 400 

COLLOQUY— conversation,  dialogue,  colloquy, 

conference 400 

TO  COLOUR— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain. .. .. . .  516 

COLOUR— colour, hue, tint 516 

COLOUR  ABLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 516 

COLUMN— pillar,  column. .. 400 

COMB  AT— battle  combat,  engagement 141 1 


COMBAT— conflict,  combat,  contest 149 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppose 134 

COMBATANT— combatant,  champion 134 

COMBINATION— association,  combination 486 

COMBINATION— combination,  cabal,  plot,  con- 
spiracy  480 

TO  COMBINE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

TO  COME— to  come,  arrive 391 

GOMEL  Y— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

COMELY— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

COMFORT— comfort,  pleasure 157 

TO  COMFORT— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort...  356 

TO  COMFORT— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

COMICK     )  laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  co- 

COMICAL  >     mica)  or  comick,  droll 103 

COMMAND — command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate , 185 

COMMANDING— commanding,  imperative,  im- 
perious, authoritative 185 

TO  COMMENCE— tdbegin,commence,enter  upon  902 
TO  COMMEND— to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol 13| 

COMMENDABLE— laudable,  praiseworthy,  com- 
mendable   13] 

COMMENSURATE — proportionate,    adequate, 

commensurate 434 

COMMENT  >*»«*.    observation,    rom 

COMMENTARY  (     ment»   note'  «»««««y. 

J     annotation 451 

COMMERCE— intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

COMMERCE— trade,  commerce,  trnffick,  dealing  331 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 339 

COMMISERATION— sympathy,  commiseration, 

compassion,  condolence 397 

TO  COMMISSION— to  commission,  authorize, 

empower 18* 

TO  COMMIT— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 415 

TO  COMMIT— to  perpetrate,  commit 996 

COMMODIOUS— commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  417 

COMMODITY— commodity,  goods,  merchandise, 

ware 339 

COMMON— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean  . . .  393 
COMMONLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually ' 393 

COMMONWEALTH — state,  realm,   common- 
wealth  180 

COMMOTION— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  COMMUNICATE— to  communicate,  impart  488 
COMMUNICATION— ^intercourse,  communica- 
tion, connexion,  commerce 333 

COMMUNICATIVE— communicative,  free 487 

COMMUNION— communion,  converse 487 

COMMUNION— Lord's  supper,  eucharist,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 63 

COMMUNITY— community,  society 487 

TO  COMMUTE— to  exchange,  barter,  commute, 

truck 333 

COMPACT— agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 15t 

COMPACT— close,  compact 9tt 

COMPANION   accompaniment,  companion,  coo  • 
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OlMPANION— associate,  companion 488 

COMPANY— assembly,  company,  meeting,  con- 
gregation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion symd,  convocation,  council 490 

COMPANY— association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership  488 

COMPANY— tend,  company,  crew,  gang 498 

COMPANY-sodety,  company 487 

COMPANY— troop,  company 493 

COMPARISON— comparison,  contrast 135 

COMPARISON-siinile,  eimUiUide,  comparison. .  538 

COMFASSION-frity,  compassion 358 

COMPASSION— sympathy,  commiseration,  com- 
passio^ oondolcDjOc* ••••••••••••••••••••  ••*«  357 

COMPATIBLE-- compatible,  consistent 153 

TO  COMPEL— to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessi- 
tate  819 

COMPENSATION— compensation,   satisfaction, 

,  requital, 


COMPETENT— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

COMPETITION — competition,  rivalry,  emula- 
tion  131 

TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  lament,  regret. . .  400 
TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  murmur,  repine. .  409 

COMPLAINT— complaint,  accusation 112 

COMPLAISANCE — complaisance,    eondescen- 


COMPLAISANT-civil,  obliging;  complaisant. . . 
COMPLAISANT— courteous,  courtly,  comnlat- 


COMPLETB  -complete,  perfect,  finished 

COMPLETE— whole,  entire,  orwplcte,  total,  in- 
tegral  

TO  COMPLETE— to  complete,  4nlsh,  terminate 
OOMPLETION— consummation,  completion .... 

COMPLEX— compound,  complex  . .. . 

COMPLEXITY     >  complexity,  complication,  In- 

COMPLICATION)     tricacy 

COMPLIANT— compliant,  yleldiig,  submissive. . 
TO  COMPLIMENT— to  adulate  flatter,  compll- 


TO  COMPLY— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit 
TO  COMPLY— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui 


TO  COMPOSE— to  compose,  settle 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compound,  compose 

TO  COMPOSE— to  form,  compose,  constitute.... 

COMPOSED— composed,  sedate 

COMPOSED— calm,  composed,  collected 

COMPOUND— compound,  complex 

TO  COMPOUND— to  compound,  compose 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  comprise,  comprehend, 
embrace,  contain,  include 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  conceive,  understand, 
comprehend 

COMPREHENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive. 

TO  COMPRISE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include  

COMPULSION— constraint,  compulsion 

COMPUNCTION— repentance,  penitence,  contri- 


TO  COMPUTE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 431 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise. .  519 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 519 

CONCEALMENT— concealment,  secrecy 519 

TO  CONCEDE— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 9tX 

CONCEIT— conceit,  fancy 99 


CONCEIT— pride,  vanity,  conceit 

CONCEITED— opiniated,  opinlative,  conceited, 
egoistical 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  understand,  com- 


100 


109 


74 


74 


CONCEPTION— conception,  notion 75 

CONCEPTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion      75 

CONCERN— affair,  business,  concern 339 

CONCEEN— care,  concern,  regard 4SS 

CONCERN— interest,  concern 333 

TO  CONCERN— to  aflect,  concern 331 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. ..  533 

TO  CONCILIATE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

CONCISE— short,  brief,  concise,  summary,  suc- 
cinct  986 

TO  CONCLUDE— to  close,  finish,  conclude 986 

TO  CONCLUDE  UPON— to  decide,  determine, 

conclude  upon 283 

CONCLUSION— conclusion,  inference,  ded-jction  78 
CONCLUSIVE— conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  995 

CONCLUSIVE— final,  conclusive S94 

CONCOMITANT— accompaniment,  companion, 

eoncomltant 493 

CONCORD— concord,  harmony 153 

TO  CONCUR— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

CONCURRENCE— assent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence ••••• 158 

CONCUSSION— shock,  concussion 309 

TO  CONDEMN-rto  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn HI 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

TO  CONDEMN— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom. . .  109 
CONDESCENSION— complaisance,   condescen- 
sion, deference 90C 

CONDITION- article,  condition,  term 335 

/?ONDITION-condit)on,  station 980 

CONDITION— situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, plight,  ease 97* 

CONDOLENCE— sympathy,  compassion,  com- 
miseration, condolence 357 

TO  CONDUCE— to  conduce,  contribute 168 

CONDUCT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour . .  • 199 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  guide,  lead 191 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct ....  191 
CONFEDERACY— alliance,  league,  confederacy  499 
CONFEDERATE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice  491 

TO  CONFER— to  confer,  bestow 167 

CONFERENCE— oraversation,  dialogue,  confe- 
rence, colloquy  460 

TO  CONFESS— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess, 


TO  COMPUTE— to  calculate,  compute, 


reckon, 

i 

9 


TO  CONFIDE— to  confide,  trust. 
CONFIDENCE   assurance, 


414 

411 


ITiU 
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CONFIDENCE— hope,  expectation,  taut,  confi- 
dence  414 

CONFIDENT— confident, dogmatical,  positive...  414 
TO  CONFINE— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict ITS 

CONFINED— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

CONFINEMENT— confinement,    Imprisonment, 

captivity 178 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  corroborate 885 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  establish 985 

CONFLICT— conflict,  combat,  contest 148 

TO  CONFORM— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  sub- 

mit 150 

CONFORMABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suita- 
ble  153 

CONFORMATION— form,  figure,  conformation . .  893 
TO  CONFOUND— to  abash,  confound,  confuse. .  107 
TO  CONFOUND— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound 143 

TO  CONFOUND— to  confound,  confuse 981 

TO  CONFOUND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  con- 
found  884 

TO  CONFRONT— to  confront,  face 148 

TO  CONFUSE— io  confound,  confuse 881 

TO  CONFUSE— to  abash,  confound,  confuse. ...  107 

CONFUSED— indistinct,  confused 983 

CONFUSION— confusion,  disorder 1 

TO  CONFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  ds> 

prove 115 

TO  CONGRATULATE— to  felicitate,  congratu- 
late  305 


CONGREGATION 
CONGRESS 


company,  meet- 
ing, congregation,  par- 
liament, diet,  congress, 
convention,  synod,  con- 
vocation, council 

CONJECTURE — conjecture,  supposition,  sur- 
mise   

TO  CONJECTURE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 

CONJUNCTUREr-conJuncture,  crisis 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 

CONNECTED— connected,  related 

CONNEXION— intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 

TO  CONQUER— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 
overcome,  s  irmount 

CONSANGUINITY— kindred,  relationship,  affi- 
nity, eonsangiinity.* 

CONSCIENTIOUS— conscientious,  scrupulous.. 

CONSCIOUS— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized, 
conscious 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS-to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious   

TO  CONSECRATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  conse- 
crate, baflow.... 

PC  CONSENT— to  ctiftcnt,  permit,  allow 

i  O  CONSENT— to  accede  consent,  comply,  ac- 
quiesce, agree 

CONSENT— assent,  cot.uot,  approbation,  concur- 


CONSEQUENCE— effect  consequence,  result,  Is- 
sue, event I 

CONSEQUENCE — signlficatHm,  avail,  Import- 
,  we'g-r,.  I 


CONSEQUENT—subsequentjCowsequesit  poste- 
rior  8T 

CONSEQUENTLY— naturally,  consequently,  in 

course,  of  course . 331 

CONSEQUENTLY— therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly  874 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  reflect 71 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  regard . 77 

CONSIDERATE— thoughtful,  considerate,  deli- 
berate  484 

CONSIDERATION— consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— to  consign,  commit,  Intrust! ....  415 

CONSISTENT— compatible,  consistent 153 

CONSISTENT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 

TO  CONSOLE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

CONSONANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
CONSPICUOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  illustrious  473 

CONSPICUOUS— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

CONSPIRACY— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspi- 
racy  489 

CONSTANCY— constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 891 

CONSTANT— continual,  perpetual,  constant . ...  861 

CONSTANT— durable,  constant So* 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  con- 
sternation  3ft 

TO  CONSTITUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  de- 
pute  -. 8K 

TO  CONSTITUTE— to  form,  compose,  consti- 
tute   89t 

CONSTITUTION -frame,  temper,  temperament, 

constitution 361 

CONSTITUTION— government,  constitution ....  891 

CONSTRAINT— coiistrahn,  compulsion 881 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  88* 

CONSTRUCT— to  build,  erect,  construct 401 

TO  CONSULT— to  consult,  deliberate,  debate .  -  114 
TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  waste....  505 
CONSUMMATION— consummation,  completion  887 
CONSUMPTION— decay,  decUne,  consumption  .  368 

CONTACT— contact,  touch 139 

CONTAGION— contagion,  Infection 189 

CONTAGIOUS— contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial  ."..  189 

TO  CONTAIN— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  CONTAIN— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include * 174 

TO  CONTAMINATE — to  contaminate,  defile, 

pollute,  taint,  corrupt 189 

TO  CONTEMN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain  101 

TO  CONTEMPLATE— to  contemplate,  meditate. 

muse 70 

CONTEMPORARY— coeval,  contemporary 867 

CONTEMPTIBLE  i  ...  »„. 

CONTEMPTUOUS  1  comemPtlWe'  eontemptuou?  1« 

CONTEMPTUOUS— contemptuous,  scornful,  dis- 
dainful    101 

CONTEMPTIBLE— contemptible,  despicable,  pt- 

tiful Ml 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  contest,  dispute* ..    in 
CONTENTION— contention,  strife 131 
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CONTEBTliON— dbsension,  contention,  discord, 

strife .'. 133 

CONTENTMENT— contentment,  satisfaction...  384 

CONTEST— conflict,  combat,  contest 143 

TO  CONTEST— to  contend,  contest,  dispute....  131 
CONTIGUOUS— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous  490 
CONTINENCE— chastity,  continence,  modesty. .  945 
CONTINGENCY — iccident,  casualty,   contin- 
gency  179 

CONTINGENT— accidental,  incidental,  casual, 

contingent 172 

CONTINUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constant. . .  965 

CONTINUAL— continual,  continued 965 

CONTINUANCE   )  continuance,  duration,  con- 

CONTINUATION  J     tinuatioc 965 

CONTINUATION— continuation,  continuity. ...  966 

TO  CONTINUE— to  continue,  remain,  stay 963 

TO  CONTINUE— to  continue,  persevere,  persist, 

pursue, prosecute  J*. 964 

CONTINUED— continual,  continued 965 

CONTINUITY— continuation,  continuity 966 

CONTRACT — agreement,   contract,   covenant, 

compact,  bargain 159 

TO  CONTRACT— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract. .  178 
CONTRACTED— contracted,  confined,  narrow. .  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny  113 

CONTRARY— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

CONTRAST— comparison,  contrast 135 

rO  CONTRIBUTE— to  conduce,  contribute  ....  168 
TO  CONTRIBUTE— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute  167 

CONTRIBUTION— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  im- 
post, tribute,  contribution 168 

CONTJUTlON— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 88 

CONTRIVANCE— device,  contrivance 533 

TO  CONTRIVE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent....  539 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL— to  check,  curb,  control 939 

TO  CONTROVERT— to  controvert,  dispute  ....  114 
CONTUMACIOUS— obstinate,  stubborn,  contu- 
macious, headstrong,  heady 909 

CONTUMACY— contumacy,  rebellion 910 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy. .  108 
TO  CONVENE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  400 
CONVENIENT— commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  417 

CONVENT— cloister,  convene,  monastery 66 

CONVENTION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 400 

CONVERSATION— conversation,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, colloquy 460 

CONVERSE— communion,  converse 487 

TO  CONVERSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 
course  459 

OONVERSIBLE— facetious,  coaversible,  Jocular, 

pleasant,  jocose 461 

CONVERT— con  vert,  proselyte 86 

TO  CONVEY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport  330 

1X3  CONVICT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

CONVICT— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

"invlet 193 

CON VICTION— conviction,  persuasion 79 

9* 


CONVINCING— conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  995 

CONVIVIAL— convivial,  social,  sociable 487 

CONVOCATION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  eon* 

vention,  synod,  convocation,  council 499 

TO  CONVOKE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 

COOL— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COOL— dispassionate,  cool 119 

COPIOUS— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copi- 
ous, ample 341 

COPIOUSLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 349 

COP Y— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  COPY— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 599 

COQUET— coquet,  jilt 595 

CORDIAL— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

CORNER— corner,  angle 499 

SSiM^,o,^,'w"' » 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material 510 

CORPSE— body,  corpse,  carcass' 510 

CORPULENT— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

TO  CORRECT— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

CORJiECT— correct,  accurate 909 

CORRECTION— correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment   904 

CORRECTNESS— justness,  correctness 909 

CORRESPONDENT — correspondent,    suitable, 

answerable 155 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  confirm,  corroborate. .  995 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 

taint,  corrupt 199 

TO  CORRUPT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depravity,  depravation,  corrup- 
tion   198 

COST— cost,  exponse,  price,  charge 436 

COSTLY— valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

COVENANT — agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 159 

TO  COVER— to  cover,  hide 517 

COVER— cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

COVERING— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  COVET— to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after, 

covet 150 

COVETOUSNESS— covetousness,  cupidity,  ava- 
rice  160 

COUNCIL— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congre- 
gation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

.  synod,  convocation,  council 491 

COUNSEL— advice,  counsel,  instruction 194 

TO  COUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count 

or  account,  number 439 

TO  COUNTENANCE— to  encourage,  sanction, 

countenance,  support 310 

COUNTENANCE— face,  countenance,  visage. . .  479 
COUNTERFEIT— spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit   599 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  Imitate,  copy,,  counter- 
feit   a» 

COUNTRY— land,  country 497 

COUNTRYMAN— countryman,  peasant,  swain, 

bind,  rustick,  clown 336 

COUPLE— couple,  brace,  pair 434 
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COURAGE— courage,  fortitude  resolution 140 

COURAGE— bravery,  courage,  valour 139 

COURSE— omirte,  race,  pattage *75 

COURSE-^ray,  road,  route  or  root,  count S75 

COURSE— series,  course 375 

COURSE— way,  maimer,  method,  mode,  coarse, 

meant 974 

OOURTEOUS-eiJaWe,  wmrteout 200 

COURTEOUS ) 

COURTLY      |  wwrt^^iwmplatoant,  courtly..  199 

TO  CRACK— to  break,  buret,  crack,  tpUt SOB 

CRAFTY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 523 

TO  CRAVE— to  beg,  beeeecb,  solicit,  entreat,  rap- 
plicate,-  implore,  crave 158 

TO  CREATE— to  cause,  occasion,  create 294 

TO  CREATE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  . .  388 

CREDIT— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

CREDIT— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

CREDIT— name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 473 

CREED— faltb,  creed 79 

CREW— band,  company,  crew,  gang 4 

CRIME— crime,  vice,  sin...  v 193 

CRIME— crime,  misdemeanour 139 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  guilty 133 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

convict... 133 

CRISIS— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

CRITERION— criterion,  standard 335 

CRITICISM— anlmadveratoa,  criticism,  stricture.  113 
TO  CRITICISE— to  censure,  animadvert,  criti- 
cise  HI 

CROOKED— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked, 

(toward,  perverse 315 

CROOKED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 310 

CROSS— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  fro- 

,ward,  perverse 315 

CROSS— captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful  315 

CROWD— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

CRUEL— cruel,  Inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  ta- 

▼■«« 373 

CRUEL— hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merd- 

"*" • 373 

TO  CRUSH— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  CRUSH-tonverwhelm, crash...1 504 

CRUTCH   tftfT,  tdck,  crutch 339 

CRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  weep 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

CULPABLE— culpable,  faulty 123 

CULPRIT— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

convict .........  133 

CULTIVATION— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry  337 
.CULTIVATION  >  cultivation,  culture,  clvillza- 

CULTURE  J     tlon,  refinement 198 

CUNNING— art,  cunning,  dnceltw 521 

CUNNING— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily....  593 

CUPmrrY-covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 100 

TO  CURB— to  check,  curb,  control 333 

rOCURE-to  cure,  heal,  remedy 355 

CURB— cure,  remedy 355 

CURIOUS-curiotis,  inquisitive,  prying 99 

CUBBJBNT--etream1  current,  tine 35s 


OUBflE-malediction,  curse,  Imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema fit 

CURSORY— cursory, hasty, slight,  desultory....  908 
TO  CURTAIL— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract ....  178 

CURVED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CUSTODY— keeping,  custody ITS 

CUSTOM— custom,  habit 323 

CUSTOM— custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice.  • . .  32* 
CUSTOM— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 16a 

CUSTOM— usage,  custom,  prescription 334 

DATLY-daily,  diurnal 208 

DAINTY-dalnty,  delicacy 314 

DAM  AGE— toss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DAMAGE— injury,  damage,  hurt,  barm,  mischief  4041 
DAMPNESS— moisture,  humidity,  dampness....  515 

DANGER— danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

TO  DARE— to  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 138 

DARING-dartng,  bold * 141 

DARK— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 489 

DARK— opaque,  dark 481 

TO  DART— to  shoot,  dart 305 

DATE— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocba 907 

TO  DAUB— to  smear,  daub 515 

TO  DAUNT— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 308 

DAYS  OP  YORE— formerly,  in  timet  past,  or 
old  timet,  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  ancient 

timet 209 

DEAD— lifeless,  dead,  Inanimate 356 

DEADLY— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

DEAL— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

DEALING— trade,  commerce,  traffics,  dealing.  .  333 

DEARTH— scarcity,  dearth 850 

DEATH— death,  departure,  decease,  demise 371 

TO  DEBAR— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  DEBASE— to  abate,  humble,  degrade,  debate, 

disgrace 106 

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DEBATE— consult,  deliberate,  debate 115 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 368 

DEBILITY— debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility 367 

DEBT— debt,  due 317 

DECAY— decay,  decline,  consumption 368 

TO  DECAY— to  perish,  die,  decay 371 

DECEASE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  ..  371 

DECEIT— art,  cunning,  deceit 531 

DECEIT— deceit,  deception 533 

DECEIT— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing 633 

DECEIT— deceit,  fraud,  guile 533 

DECEITFUL— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  -  533 
TO  DECEIVE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  uptsi  539 

DECEIVER— deceiver,  Impostor 533 

DECENCY— decency,  decorum 346 

DECENT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  346 

DECEPTION— deceit,  deception 533 

TO  DECIDE— to   decide,  determine,   conclude 

upon ., 933 

DECTOED— decided,  determined,  resolute 934 

DECmED-decided,  decisive 994 

DECISION— decision,  Judgement,  sentence 334 

DECISIVE— decided,  decisive 934 

DECISIVE— conclusive,  decisive,  convincing ....  991 
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I U  DBCLAL«— to  declaim,  invelfh 100 

TO  DECLARE— to  declare,  publish,  proclaim. . .  448 
TO  DECLARE— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

TO  DECLARE— to  discover,  manliest,  declare- .  444 

TO  DECLARE— to  profess,  declare 448 

DECLINE— decay,  decline,  consumption 368 

TO  DECLINE— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 

rebuff 838 

TO  DECORATE— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish.  500 

DECORUM-Hkceocy,  decorum 846 

TO  DECOY— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  de- 
coy  '. 310 

TO  DECREASE— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 

PECREE    decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

TO  DECRY— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  de- 
preciate, degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEDICATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 

hallow 83 

TO  DEDUCE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 440 

TO  DEDUCT— to  deduct,  subtract 481 

DEDUCTION— conclusion,  Inference,  deduction.    78 

DEED— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 885 

DEED    action,  act,  deed * 884 

TO  DEEM— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 

deem . '..    75 

TO  DEFACE— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 503 

TO  DEFAME— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calumniate 105 

TD  DEFEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

TO  DEFEAT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found   143 

TO  DEFEAT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate     143 

DEFECT— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 184 

DEFECT— blemish,  defect,  fault 187 

DEFECTIVE— defective,  deficient 137 

TO  DEFEND— to  apologue,  defend,  Justify,  excul- 
pate, excuse,  plead 181 

TO  DEFEND— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 179 

TO  DEFEND— to  juard,  defend,  watch 180 

DEFENDANT  )  .  _    .    #  _  ,    .  ,._ 

DEFENDER     {  defendanl.  **■*» » 

DEFENDER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

SE^!2iEU(enrible,defendve 180 

DEFENSIVE     $  ' 

TO  DEFER— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard 800 

DEFERENCE— complaisance,  condescension,  de- 
ference  800 

DEFILE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  corrupt, 

taint 129 

DEFICIENT— defective,  deficient 187 

DEFINITE— definite,  positive 458 

DEFINITION— definition,  explanation 458 

TO  DEFORM— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 503 

TO  DEFRAUD— to  cbeal,  defraud,  trick 585 

TO  DEFY— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 138 

TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEGRADE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase , 106 


TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade.  105 
TO  DEGRADE— to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade.  146 

DEGREE— class,  order,  rank,  degree 876 

DEITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DEJECTION— dejection,  depression,  melancholy  413 
TO  DELAY— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard 860 

DELEGATE— delegate,  deputy 814 

TO  DELIBERATE— to  consult,  deliberate,  debate  115 
DELIBERATE— thoughtful,  considerate,  delibe- 
rate   v 484 

DELICACY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DELICATE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

DELIGHT— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 304 

DELIGHTFUL^dightful,  charming 313 

TO  DELINEATE — to  paint,  depict,  delineate, 

sketch 338 

DELINQUENT— offender,  delinquent 180 

TO  DELIVER— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 840 

TO  DELIVER— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 848 

DELIVERANCE  ) 

DELIVERY         \  deliverance,  denvery 840 

TO  DELUDE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upcu.  SB 
TO  DELUGE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  ..  358 

DELUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 583 

TO  DEMAND— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand  838 

TO  DEMAND— to  demand,  require 838 

DEMEANOUR— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 198 

DEMISE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  ....  371 
TO  DEMOLISH— to  demolish,  rase,  dismantle, 

destroy 906 

DEMON-devil'demon 88 

TO  DEMONSTRATE— to  prove,  demonstrate 

evince,  manifest 444 

TO  DEMUR— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 88 

DEMUR— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection. ...    83 
TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

DENOMINATION— name,  appellation,  title,  de- 
nomination  471 

TO  DENOTE— to  denote,  signify,  Imply 45fJ 

DENSE— thick,  dense 351 

TO  DEN  Y— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  refuse 838 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow.  113 
DEPARTURE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  371 

DEPARTURE— exit,  departure 378 

DEPENDENCE— dependence,  reliance 416 

TO  DEPICT— to pamt,  depict, delineate, sketch..  388 
TO  DEPLORE— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  410 

DEPONENT— deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage 

deportment,  demeanour 188 

DEPOSITS— depoaue,  pledge,  security 183 

DEPRAVITY       >  depravity,  depravation,  cor- 

DEPRAVATION5    ruptton 188 

TO  DEPRECIATE— to  disparage,  detract,  tra- 
duce, deprartue,  degrade,  decry 106 

DEPREDATION  -KtapredatJon,  robbery 686 

DEPRESSION-  -Rejection,   deprcssiop,  melan- 
choly   4U 
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ro  DEPRIVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  etrlp 505 

TO  DEPRIVE— lo  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

DJEPTH^-deplh,  profundity 350 

TO  DEPUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute. ...  814 
DEPUTY— ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary, 

deputy 814 

DEPUTY-deiegate,  deputy 814 

TO  DERANGE— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose 8ti0 

DERANGEMENT— derangement,  insanity,  luna- 
cy, madness,' mania  * 881 

TO  DERIDE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  banter, 

rally 103 

TO  DERIVE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TO  DEROGATE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade  105 
TO  DESCRIBE— to  relate,  recount,  describe  ....  400 
DESCRIPTION— account,  narrative,  description.  467 
DESCRIPTION— cast,  turn,  description,  charac- 
ter  467 

TO  DESCRY— to  And,  find  out,  discover,  descry, 

eapy 445 

TO  DESERT— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  relin- 
quish  343 

*TO  DESERT— to  abdicate,  desert 853 

DESERT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

DESERT— solitary,  desert,  desolate 853 

TO  DESIGN— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean..  533 

DESIGN— design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

It)  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

TO  DESIRE— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  banker 

after,  covet % 159 

TO  DESIST— to  cease,  leave  off;  desist,  discon- 
tinue  857 

DESOLATE— solitary,  desert,  desolate 853 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devastation  506 
DE8P AIR— despair,  desperation,  despondency. ...  413 
DESPATCH— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 861 

DESPERATE— desperate,  hopeless 413 

DESPERATION— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   413 

DESPICABLE-eontempUble,  despicable,  pitiful  103 
TO  DESPISE— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain   101 

DESPONDENCY— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   '. 413 

DESPOTICK— absolute,  arbitrary,  despotlck 188 

DESTINATION— destiny ,  destination 109 

TO  DESTINE— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 109 

DESTINY— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 169 

DESTINY— destiny,  destination 169 

DESTITUTE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 850 

DESTITUTE— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 848 

TO  DESTROY— to  consume,  destroy,  waste ....  505 
ro  DESTROY— todemoliah,  rase,  dismantle,  de- 

atroy 505 

DESTRUCTION— destruction,  ruin. ..  .904 

DESTRUCTIVE — destructive    ruinous,  pernj 


DESULTORY -cursory,  hasty,  shgbt,  desultory.  868 
TO  DETACH— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  481 
TO  DETAIN— to  hold,  *u%&  detain,  retain 836 


TO  DETECT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 449 

TO  DETER— to  deter,  discourage  dishearten  ...313 
TO  DETERMINE— to  decide,  determine,  con- 
clude upon .~ 883 

TO  DETERMINE— to  determine,  resolve 833 

TO  DETERMINE— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit  987 
DETERMINED— decided,  determined,  resolute. .  284 
TO  DETEST— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138 

TO  DETEST— to  bate,  detest 137 

DETESTABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble   130 

TO  DETRACT— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calumniate 105 

TO  DETRACT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

DETRIMENT— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 404 

DETRIMENT— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DEVASTATION— ravage,  desolation,  devasta- 
tion  507 

TO  DEVELOPE— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope. .  918 
TO  DEVIATE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  186 

TO  DEVIATE— to  digress,  deviate 186 

DEVICE— device,  contrivance 533 

DEVIL- devil,  demon 99 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  Invent 538 

TO  DEVISE— to  devise,  hequeath 164 

DEVOID— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

TO  DEVOTE— to  addict,  devote,  apply 481 

TO  DEVOTE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 

hallow 88 

DEVOUT— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

DEXTERITY— ability,  dexterity,  address SB 

DEXTEROUS— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous, 

adroit 61 

DIALECT— language,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  dia- 
lect   46} 

DIALOGUE— conversation,  dialogue,  conference 

colloquy 401 

TO  DICTATE— to  dictate,  prescribe 184 

DICTATE— dictate,  suggestion 184 

DICTION— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology  .    463 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  encyclopedia 463 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary, 

glossary,nomenclature 464 

TO  DEE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  DIE— to  perish,  die,  detav 371 

DEBT— food,  diet,  regimen 514 

DD3T— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
1  lion,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 490 

TO  DIFFER— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. . .  138 
DIFFERENCE— difference,    variety,   diversity, 

»«dley sea 

DIFFERENCE— difference,  distinction 883 

DIFFERENCE— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel iji 

DIFFERENT— different,  distinct,  separate 383 

DIFFERENT— different,  several,  divers,  sundxv 

various m    2gj 

DIFFERENT— difforent,  unlike S83 

DIFFICULT—  U. A,  difficult,  arduous 364 

DIFFICULTIES — difficulties,   embarrassments, 
troubles 413 
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DIFFICULTY— difficulty,  obstacle,  Impediment.  909 
DTPFICCLTY— objection,  difficulty,  exception  . .  119 
DIFFIDENT— distraitftU,  raajfefotM,  diffident. . .  416 

DIFFIDENT- modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

DIFFUSE— diffuse,  praliz 464 

10  DIFFUSE— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 345 

TO  DIGEST— to  dispose,  amnge,  digest 977 

DIGNIFIED— -magisterial,    majestlck,    stately, 

pompom,  august,  dignified .\. 494 

*  DIGNITY— honour,  dignity 

DIGNITY— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity.  100 

TO  DIGRESS— to  digress,  deviate 196 

TO  DILATE— to  dilate,  expand T 345 

DILATORY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 960 

DILIGENT— active,  diligent,  industrious,  assidu- 
ous, laborious 986 

DILIGENT— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 989 

DILIGENT— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous. ..*....  997 

Dill— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  DIMINISH— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease  351 

DIMINUTIVE— attle,  small,  diminutive 350 

DIOCESS-Mahoprick,dioeess 86 

TO  DIKECT— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 181 

TO  DIKECT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 181 

DIRECT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

DIRECTION— direction,  address,  superscription.  913 

DIRECTION— direction,  order 913 

DIRECTLY— directly,  Immediately,  instantly,  in- 
stantaneously  < 

DISABILITY— inability,  disability 60 

DISADVANTAGE— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt, 

detriment,  prejudice - 

DIBAFFECTION-dlsaflecUon,  disloyalty 9J0 

TO  DISAGREE— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent  139 

TO  DISAPPEAR— to  disappear,  vanish 481 

TO  DISAPPOINT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 

frustrate 143 

DISAPPROBATION— displeasure,  anger,  disap- 
probation  118 

TO  DISAPPROVE— to  disapprove,  dislike 190 

DISASTER— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance, mishap 408 

TO  DISAVOW— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dis- 
avow  113 

DISBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief. 79 

TO  DISCARD— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard  ...  954 
TO  DISCERN— to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish.  483 
DISCERNMENT— discernment,  penetration,  dis- 
crimination, judgement 71 

TO  DISCHARGE— to  dismiss,  discbarge,  discard  954 
DISCIPLINE— correction,  discipline,  punishment  904 

DISCIPLE— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

TO  DISCLAIM— deny,  disown,    disclaim,  dis- 
avow  w...  113 

O  DISCLOSE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  DISCLOSE— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. .  444 
TO  DISCOMPOSE— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose 980 

TO  DISCONCERT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound 143 

TO  DISCONCERT—- to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 

3*> 


TO  DIBCONTINL  E— to  cease,  leave  aff,  < 

tinue,  desist 95? 

DISCORD— dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife  131 
TO  DISCOVER— to  convict,  detect,  discover... .  445 
TO  DISCOVER—to  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  444 
TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  And  out,  discover,  espy, 

descry 445 

TO  DISCOVER—to  find,  find  out,  discover,  in- 
vent   446 

TO  DISCOVER—to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. .  444 
TO  DlSCOURAGE—to  deter,  discourage,  dis- 
hearten   319 

TO  DISCOURSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 
course  450 

DISCREDIT— discredit,   reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace   107 

DISCRETION— Judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
TO  DISCRIMINATE— to  distinguish,  discrimi- 
nate   484 

DISCRIMINATION— discernment,   penetration, 

discrimination,  Judgement ,  71 

TO  DISCUSS— to  discuss,  examine 98 

DISDAIN— haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 101 

TO  DISDAIN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  10] 
DISDAINFUL— contemptuous,  scornful,  disdain- 
ful  109 

DISEASE— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady.  367 

DISEASED-eick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 367 

TO  DISENGAGE       >  to  disengage,  disentangle, 

TO  DISENTANGLE }     extricate 918 

TO  DISFIGURE— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform. . .  503 

DISGRACE— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISGRACE— discredit,  reproach  scandal,  dis- 
grace   107 

TO  DISGRACE— to  abase, humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 101 

TO  DISGUISE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise..  519 

DISGUST— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 198 

DISGUST— dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISHEARTEN— to  deter,  discourage,  dis- 
hearten  319 

DISHONEST— dishonest,  knavish 439 

DISHONOUR— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISINCLINATION— dislike,  disinclination 1 18 

TO  DISJOIN— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  491 

TO  DISJOINT— to  disjoint,  dismember 491 

DISLIKE— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

TO  DISLIKE— to  disapprove,  dislike 191 

DISLIKE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust IV 

DISLIKE— dislike,  disinclination 118 

DISLOYALTY— disaffection,  disloyalty 910 

DISMAL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 418 

TO  DISMANTLE— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle, 
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TO  DISMEMBER— to  disjoint,  dismember 491 

TO  DISMIBS-to dismiss, discharge,  discard....  994 

DISORDER— confusion,  disorder 989 

TO  DISORDER— to  disorder,  dertnge,  disconcert, 


DISORDER— disorder,  disease,  dbteroner,  msJadv 
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DISORDERLY— irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 

intemperate 284 

TO  DISOWN— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dlsa- 

KIW 113 


TO  DISPARAGE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  deery 105 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  dispsrage,  derogate,  de- 
grade  , 105 

DISPARITY— disparity,  inequality 435 

DISPASSIONATE-dispassionate,  cool 110 

TO  DISPEL— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate 345 

TO  DISPENSE— to  dispense,  distribute 465 

TO  DISPERSE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate. .. .  345 

TO  DISPERSE— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  DISPLAY— to  show,  exhibit,  display 453 

TO  DISPLEASE— to  displease,  offend,  vex 117 

DISPLEASURE— dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfac- 

tlon,  distaste,  disgust 118 

DISPLEASURE— displeasure,  anger,  disapproba- 
tion   118 

DISPOSAL— disposal,  disposition 977 

TO  DISPOSE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 877 

TO  DISPOSE— to  place,  dispose,  order 978 

TO  DISPOSE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 101 

DISPOSITION  —disposition,  temper 387 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  inclination 388 

DISPOSITION— disposal,  disposition 977 

TO  DISPROVE — to  confute,  refute,  disprove, 

oppugn 115 

TO  DISPUTE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DISPUTE— to  contend,  contest,  dispute 131 

TO  DISPUTE— to  controvert,  dispute 114 

TO  DISPUTE— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 85 

TO  DISPUTE— difference,  dispute,   altercation, 

quarrel 133 

TO  DISREGARD— to  disregard,  -eglect,  slight. .  483 
DISSATISFACTION— dislike,  displeasure,  dissa- 
tisfaction, distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISSEMBLE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise  510 

DISSEMBLER— hypocrite,  dissembler 590 

DISSEMINATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate, 

disseminate 345 

DISSENSION— dissension,  contention,  discord . . 
TO  DISSENT— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent.  132 
DISSENTER— heretick,  schismatlck,  sectarian, 

dissenter,  nonconformist OS 

DISSERTATION    essay,  treatise,  tract,  disserta- 
tion   

DISSIMULATION— simulation, dissimulation..  590 
TO  DISSIPATE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate ..  345 
TO  DISSIPATE— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dis- 
sipate, squander 344 

DISSOLUTE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  llcen 

tious 85« 

DISTANT— distant,  far,  remote 986 

DISTASTE-dMlke,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

MSTEMPER— disorder,  disease,  malady,  distem- 
per  387 

DISTINCT— different,  distinct,  separate. 989 

DISTINCTION— difference,  distinction 989 

DISTINCTION— of  fashion,  of  quality  of  dis- 
tinction   474 

DISTINCTLY— clearly,  dlstinctir 477 


TO  DISTINGUISH— to  distinguish,  dawUnmate  484 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  perceive,  discern,  distin- 
guish  463 

TO  DISTINGUISH— to  signalize,  distinguish. ...  474 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish   480 

DTSTINGUISHED-distinguished,  conspicuous, 

noted,  eminent,  illustrious 473 

TO  DISTORT— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  wring,  wrest, 

distort, wrench A.  31ft 

DISTRACTED— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted   484 

DlSTRESS-%dversity,  distress 407 

DISTRESS— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony  ...  407 

TO  DISTRESS— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 406 

TO  DISTRESS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex. ...    407 
TO  DISTRIBUTE— to   allot,  assign,  apportion, 

distribute 168 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  dispense,  distribute 485 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  divide,  distribute,  share. .  485 

DISTRICT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter .'.  496 

DISTRUSTFUL— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident  416 

TO  DISTURB— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

TO  DISTURB— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 412 

DISTURB  ANCE— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  DIVE— to  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  DIVE  INTO— to  pry,  scrutinise,  dive  into  . .    99 
DIVERS— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  vari- 
ous  883 

DIVERSION— amusement,  entertainment,  diver- 
sion, sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

DIVERSITY— difference,  variety,  medley,  diver- 

•ity 96a 

TO  DIVERT— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain .399 

DIVERTED— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted   484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  distribute,  share 485 

DIVINE-godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

DIVINE— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

DIVINE-ecclesiastick,  divine,  theologian 66 

TO  DIVINE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

DIVINITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DIVISION— part,  portion,  division,  share 48S 

DIURNAL— daily,  diurnal 968 

TO  DIVULGE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  DO— to  make,  do,  act 994 

DOCILE— docile,  tractable,  ductUe 300 

DOCTRINE— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

DOCTRINE  > 

DOGMA       >  doclrinet  dogma,  tenet 80 

DOGMATICAL— confident,  dogmatical,  positive.  414 

DOLEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

DOMESTICX— servant,  domestics,  drudge,  me- 

nlaf. 39a 

DOMINEERING— imperious,  lordly,   domineer- 
ing, overbearing igj 

DOMINION— empire,  reign,  dominion 18* 

DOMINION— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion ,.  isfj 

DOMINIONS— territory,  dominions }89 

DONATION-gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction  164 
DOOM— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom t6B 


TO  DOOM— to  sentence,  doom,  condemn 

DOTJBLE-DEALING-decclt,  duplicity,  douWe- 
deattog 

DOUBT— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection .... 

TO  DOUBT— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 

DOUBT— doubt,  suspense 

DOUBTFUL— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious  

TO  DOZE— to  sleep,  slumber,  dose,  drowse,  nap. 

V O  DRAG— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  bale,  pull,  tug, 
Ptaea 

TO  DRAIN— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 

TO  DRAW— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  bale,  pluck, 
pull,  tug 

TO  DREAD— to  apprehendi  fear,  dread 

DREAD— a  we,  reverence,  dread 

DREADFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrifies,  horrible,  horrid 

DREADFUL— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible  

DREAM— dream,  reverie 

DREGS— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  . . . 

TO  DRENCH— to  soak,  drench,  steep 

DRIFT— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 

DROLL— laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comi- 
cal or  comkk,  droll 

TO  PROOF— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 

TO  DROF    I  to  fa,,,  droPl  droop'  "k** luinble* ' 

DROSS— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse .... 

TO  DROWSE— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 
nap 

DROWSY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 

DROWSY— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 

DRUDGE— servant,  domestick,  menial,  drudge . . 

DRUDGERY— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task. 

DRUNKENNESS— Intoxication,  drunkenness,  In- 
fatuation  

DUBIOUS— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  preca- 
rious   

DUCTILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 

DUE-debl,due 

DULL— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 

DULL— insipid,  dull,  flat 

DULL— doll,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 

DULL— stupid,  dull 

DUMB— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 

DUPLICITY— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing. . 

DURABLE— durable,  lasting,  permanent 

DURABLE— durable,  constant 

DURATION— continuance,  continuation,  dura- 
tion  

DURATION— duration,  time 

DUTD7UL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 

DUTY— duty,  obligation 

DUTY— business,  office,  duty 

DUTY— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 
contribution > 

TO  DWELL— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  In- 
habit  : .*. 

IO  DYE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 

BACH— aH,  every,  each 

CAPER    eager,  earnest,  serious 


eagerness. 
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160 ;  EAGERNESS— avidity,  | 

I  EARLY— soon,  early,  betimes...  \ 

583 r  TO  EARN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. 

06  j  EARNEST— eager,  earnest,  serious. . 

05 

05 
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303 

EARNEST— earnest,  pledge 184 

EASE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  reposs 368 

EASE  > 

EASINESS  !  eMC'  ea*<Den»  teility,  lightness  •  • .  363 

EASY— easy,  ready 363 

EBULLITION — ebullition,   effervescence,    fer- 


300 


86 

161 
161 
161 
318 

176 


ECCENTRICK— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccen- 
trics., strange 

ECCLESIASTICX-ecclesiastlck,  divine,  theolo- 
gian  

ECONOMICAL — economical,  saving,  sparing, 

thrifty,  penurious,  niggardly 

ECONOMY— economy, frugality,  parsimony  .... 

ECONOMY— economy,  management 

ECSTASY— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 

EDGE— border,  edge,  rim  or -brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 

EDICT— decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

EDIFICE— edifice,  structure,  fabrick 400 

EDUCATION— education,  instruction,  breeding.  107 
TO  EFFACE— to  blotout,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 048 

EFFECT— effect,  consequence,  result,  event,  Is- 
sue  900 

TO  EFFECT— to  effect,  produce,  perform 280 

TO  EFFECT— to  accomplish,  execute,  achieve,  ef- 
fect  388 

EFFECTIVE— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  effica- 
cious   290 

EFFECTS— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables, 

effects 330 

EFFECTUAL— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  effi- 
cacious   800 

EFFEMINATE— female,  feminine,  effeminate. . .  514 
EFFERVESCENCE — ebullition,  effervescence, 

fermentation 300 

EFFICACIOUS  )  effective,  efficient,  efficacious, 

EFFICIENT      5     effectual 200 

EFFIGY— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 530 

EFFORT— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 381 

EFFORT— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort  390 
EFFRONTERY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

or  hardiness,  boldness 140 

EFFUSION— effusion,  ejaculation 469 

EGOISTIC  AL—oplniated  or  oplnlallve,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

EJACULATION— effusion,  ejaculation 469 

ELDER— senior,  elder,  older 860 

ELDERLY— elderly,  aged,  old 960 

ELECT— to  choose,  elect 934 

ELEGANT— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

TO  ELEVATE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt  354 

ELIGD3LE-eligible,  preferable 234 

ELOCUTION  >  elocution,  eloquence,  rhetodek, 

ELOQUENCES     oratory 469 

TO  ELUCIDATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date  458 

TO  ELUDE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 597 

TO  ELUDE— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude $•* 
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TO  EMANATE— to  arte,  proceed,  ferae,  11*101, 


, 291 

TO  EMBARRASS— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex  %Vt 

EMBARRASSMENTS — difficulties,  embarrass- 

roenta,  troubles 413 

TO  EMBELLISH— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish  500 
EMBLEM— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

TO  EMBOLDEN— to  encourage,  embolden 312 

TO  EMBRACE— to  clasp,  bug,  embrace 377 

TO  EMBRACE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  Include 174 

EMBRYO— embryo,  foetus 510 

TO  EMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 401 

TO  EMERGE— to  rise,  Issue,  emerge 291 

EMERGENCY— exigency,  emergency 173 

EMINENT— distinguished,   conspicuous,   noted, 

eminent,  illustrious 473 

EMISSARY— emissary,,  spy 446 

TO  EMIT— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

EMOLUMENT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre. .  397 
EMOTION— agitation,  emotion,  tremour,  trepida- 
tion  308 

EMPHASIS— strew,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 221 

EMPIRE— empire,  kingdom 189 

EMPIRE— empire,  reign,  dominion J 87 

TO  EMPLOY— to  employ,  use 398 

EMPLOYMENT— business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  EMPOWER— to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power    186 

EMPTY— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY— hollow,  empty 344 

EMULATION— competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  ENCHANT— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  ENCIRCLE— to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  circumscribe,  enclose 'l75 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  enclose,  Include 174 

ENCOMIUM— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick ....  130 
TO  ENCOMPASS— to  surround,  encompass,  en- 
viron, encircle 175 

ENCOUNTER— attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset, 

charge 116 

TO  ENCOUNTER— to  attack,  assail, assault,  en- 
counter   116 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encourage,  com  fort  356 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
cite, impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 312 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  embolden. ...  312 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  countenance, 

sanction,  support 310 

TO  ENCROACH— to  encroach,  intrench,  invade, 

intrude,  infringe 507 

TO  ENCUMBER— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA— dictionary,  encyclopedia  ..  463 

END— aim,  object,  end 324 

TO  END— to  end,  close,  terminate 285 

END— end,  extremity 9R5 


END— sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 535 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 

essay,  effort 390 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

struggle 331 

ENDEAVOUR^-endeavour,  effort,  exertion 331 

ENDLESS— eternal,  endless,  everlasting 270 

TO  ENDOW— invest,  endow  or  endue 167 

ENDOWMENT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

ENDURANCE— patience,  endurance,  resignation  149 
TO  ENDURE— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support . .  149 
ENEMY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  anta- 
gonist  134 

ENERGY— energy,  force,  vigour 372 

TO  ENERVATE  >  to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debUi- 
TO  ENFEEBLE  I     tale,  enervate,  invalidate . .  368 
TO  ENGAGE— to  attract,  allure,  Invite,  engage. .  318 

TO  ENGAGE— to  bind,  engage,  oblige 216 

ENGAGEMENT— battle,  combat,  engagement . .  141 
ENGAGEMENT— business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

ENGAGEMENT— promise,  engagement,  word  . .  917 

TO  ENGENDER— to  breed,  engender 497 

TO  ENGRAVE— to  imprint,  impress,  engrave. . .  459 

ENGRAVING— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

TO  ENGROSS— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf, 

engross 5& 

ENJOYMENT— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification  383 
PO  ENLARGE— to  enlarge,  increase, extend....  349 
TO  ENLIGHTEN- to  illuminate,  Illumine,  en- 
lighten   *. 197 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord  468 

TO  ENLIVEN— to  animate,  inspire,  cheer,  en- 
liven, exhilarate 355 

ENMITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ENMITY— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  repugnance. .  137 
ENORMOUS— enormous,  huge,  Immense,  vast . .  349 
ENORMOUS— enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous.  350 

ENOUGH— enough,  sufficient 343 

ENRAPTURE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate 317 

TO  ENROL— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord   468 

ENSAMPLE— example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

TO  ENSLAVE— to  enslave,  captivate 318 

TO  ENSUE— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 271 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex   412 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle, 

inveigle 525 

ENTERPRISE— attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise  320 
ENTERPRISING— enterprising,  adventurous  ...  173 
TO  ENTER  UPON— to  begin,  commence,  enter 

upon r.  299 

TO  ENTERTAIN— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain. .  390 
ENTERTAINMENT— amusement,  diversion,  en- 
tertainment, sport,  recreation  pastime 391 

ENTERTAINMENT— feast,  banquet,  carousal, 

entertainment,  treat 513 

ENTHUSIAST— enthusiast^ fanatick,  visionary. .  91 
TO  ENTICE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ENTICE— to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon.  313 
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ENTIRE— wkote,  entire,  complete,  total.  Integral  888 

TO  ENTITLE— to  name,  denominate,  style,  en- 
title, designate,  characterise 471 

TO  ENTRAP — to  lnanare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle   85 

TO  ENTREAT— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 
supplicate,  implore 136 

ENTREATY— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 
salt,  crave 87 

EN  VlOUS— Invidious,  envious 389 

TO  ENVIRON— 4o  surronnd,  encompass,  environ, 


1T5 

ENVOY — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary, 

deputy 214 

ENVY— jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 389 

EPHEMERIS— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeria  . .  434 

EPICURE— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 375 

EPIDEMICAL— contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial   120 

EPISTLE— letter,  epistle 196 

EPITHET— epithet,  adjective 420 

EPOCHA— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha  . .  267 
EQUABLE  >  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

EQUAL      ]     uniform 435 

TO  EQUIP— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

EQUITABLE— (air,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable  498 

EQUITY— Justice,  equity 212 

EQUIVOCAL— ambiguous,  equivocal 527 

TO  EQUIVOCATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate   996 

ERA— lime,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 287 

TO  ERADICATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate  503 

TO  ERASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflace,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

TO  ERECT— to  build,  erect,  construct 498 

TO  ERECT— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  213 
TO  ERECT— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 

ERRAND— mission,  message,  errand 215 

ERROUR— trrour,  mistake,  blunder 

ERBOUR— errour,  fault 125 

ERUDITION— knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 
dition  196 

ERUPTION— eruption,  explosion 501 

TO  ESCAPE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 587 

TO  ESCHEW— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. . .  527 
TO  ESCORT— to  accompany,  escort,  wait  on,  at- 
tend  493 

ESPECIALLY— especially,  particularly,   princi- 
pally, chiefly 200 

TO  ESPY— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  eapy,  descry  440 
E88AY— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort. .  320 

ESSAY    essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 329 

ESSENTIAL — necessary,  expedient,  essential, 

requisite 417 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  confirm,  establish 225 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  fix,  settle,  establish 227 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  Institute,  establish,  found, 

erect 213 

ESTEEM— esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  ESTEEM— to  value,  prise,  esteem 436 

TO  ESTEEM      >  to   apprise,  appreciate,  esd- 

TO  ESTIMATE  $     mate,  esteem 432 

TO  ESTIMATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rata ....  432 


ETERNAL— eternal,  endless,  everlasting 270 

EUCHARIST— Lord's  supper,  eucbarlst,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 83 

EULOGY— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyriek 130 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate.  596 

TO  EVADE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 397 

TO  EVAPORATE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate. .  ^01 

EVASION— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 8M 

EVEN— equal,  even,  equable,  uniform,  like  or 

alike 43S 

EVEN— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

EVENT— event,  Incident,  accident,  adventure,  oc- 
currence   172 

EVENT— event,  issue,  consequence 290 

EVER— always,  at  all  times,  ever 2S8 

EVERLASTING— eternal,  endless,  everlasting. .  270 

EVERY— all,  every,  each 252 

EVIDENCE— deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

EVIDENCE— proof,  testimony,  evidence 444 

EVIDENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 47b 

EVIL— evil  or  III,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief. ...  405 

EVIL— bad,  evil,  wicked 127 

TO  EVINCE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  EVINCE— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nliest  '. 444 

EXACT— accurate,  exact,  precise 203 

EXACT— exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 903 

TO  EXACT— to  exact,  extort 317 

TO  EXALT— to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt.  354 
EXAMINATION— examination,  search,  inquiry, 

research,  investigation,  scrutiny 98 

TO  EXAMINE— to  discuss,  examine 98 

TO  EX  A  MINE— to  examine,  search,  explore. ...    98 

EXAMPLE— example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

EXAMPLE — example,  precedent 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  instance ,531 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate,  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalise 121 

TO  EXCEED  >  to  exceed,  surpass,  transcend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEL    (     eel,  outdo 873 

EXCELLENCE— excellence,  superiority 274 

EXCEPT— besides,  except 251 

EXCEPT—  unless,  except 951 

EXCEPTION— objection,  difficulty, exception  ...  119 

EXCESS— excess,  su perfluity,  redundancy 343 

EXCESSIVE— excessive,  immoderate,  intempe- 
rate  343 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

substitute 334 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  exchange,  barter,   truck, 

commute 335 

EXCHANGE— Interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity  334 
TO  EXCITE— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

TO  EXCITE— to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 309 

TO  EXCLAIM— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  apologise,  defend,  justify 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 181 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate  ....  JR9 
EXCURSION— excursion,  ramble,  tour   jannt, 

trip 301 

1 0  EXCUSE— to  apologise,  defend,  justify,  ex- 
eat/***, excuse,  plead  191 
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TO  EXCUSE— to  excuse,  pardon 188 

EXCUSE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  exeuee. .  299 
EXECRABLE— eJbomin*ble,detestable,  execiaMe  138 
EXECRATION— malediction,  curse,  imprecation, 

execration,  anathema * 

TO  EXECUTE— to  accomplish,  effect,  execute, 

achieve 988 

TO  EXECUTE— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 980 

EXEMPT— free,  exempt 942 

EXEMPTION— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

Immunity 998 

•TO  EXERCWE--to  exercise,  practise 329 

TO  EXERCISE  t  .  -ad 

*v  JUACIUW7U  j     exert,  exercise 399 

TO  EXERT       jwc*^ 

EXERTION— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 391 

TO  EXHALE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

TO  EXHAUST— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit ...  163 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  show,  exhibit,  display 453 

EXHIBITION— snow,  exhibition,  representation, 

sight,  spectacle 459 

TO  EXHILARATE— to  animate,  inspire,  cheer, 

enliven,  exhilarate 355 

TO  EXHORT— to  exhort,  persuade 319 

EXIGENCY— exigency,  emergency 173 

TO  EXILE— to  banish,  exile,  expel 905 

TO  EXIST— to  be,  exist,  subsist 939 

TO  EXIST— to  exist,  live J 

EXIT— exit,  departure 378 

TO  EXONERATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate ....  183 

TO  EXPAND— to  dilate,  expand 345 

TO  EXPAND-to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 345 

TO  EXPECT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
EXPECTATION— hope,  expectation,  confidence, 

trust 414 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  resource 535 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  flt 418 

EXPEDIENT — necessary,  expedient     ssjentlalj 

requisite 417 

TO  EXPEDITE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  ex- 
pedite, despn'th 961 

EXPEDITIOUS— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt . .  962 

TO  EXPEL— to  banish,  exile,  expel 90S 

TO  EXPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander 344 

EXPENSE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge i 

EXPERIENCE  I  experience,  experiment,  trial, 

EXPERIMENTS     proof,  test 319 

EXPERT— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit   09 

TO  EXPIATE— to  atone  for,  expiate 87 

TO  EXPIRE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  expound,  interpret . .  457 
TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate..  458 
EXPLANATION— definition,  explanation 456 

EXPLOIT— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 995 

TO  EXPLORE— to  examine,  search,  explore ....    98 

EXPLOSION— eruption,  explosion 501 

EXPOSED— subject,  liable, exposed,  obnoxious..  146 
1X>  EXPOSTULATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate  459 

TO  EXPOUND— to  explain,  expound,  interpret.  457 
EXPRESS— explanatory,  explicit,  express 459 


TO  EXPRESS-to  express,  declare,  signify  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

EXPRESSION— word,  expression,  term 409 

EXPRESSIVE— significant,  expressive 456 

TO  EXPUNGE— to  Mot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

TO  EXTEND— to  enlarge,  Increase,  extend 348 

TO  EXTEND— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

EXTENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive 174 

EXTENT— limit,  extent 177 

TO  EXTENUATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 189 

EXTERIOUR— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  EXTERMINATE — to  eradicate,  extirpate, 

exterminate 503 

EXTERNAL— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  EXTIRPATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate  503 

TO  EXTOL— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  130 

TO  EXTORT— to  exact,  extort 3J7 

EXTRANEOUS— extraneous,  extrinsic*,  foreign  437 
EXTRAORDINARY— extraordinary,  remarkable  451 
EXTRAVAGANT— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish, 

profuse 349 

EXTREME      ) 

EXTREMITY  {eJrtrWD,ty,elttrenie 9Bi 

EXTREMITY— end,  extremity 985 

TO  EXTRICATE— to  disengage,  disentangle,  ex- 
tricate   918 

EXTRINSICK— extraneous, extrinskk,  foreign..  437 

EXUBERANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

TO  EYE— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 488 

FABLE— fable,  tale,  novo!,  ^mance 467 

FABRICK— edifice,  struciuie,  labrlck 499 

TO  FABRICATE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabri- 
cate, forge 598 

FABRICATION— fiction, fabrication, falsehood..  598 

TO  FACE— to  confront,  race 148 

FACE— face,  front 478 

FACE— face,  countenance,  visage 479 

FACETIOUS — facetious,  conversing,  pleasant, 

Jocular,  Jocose 461 

FACILITY— ease, easiness,  lightness,  facility....  363 

FACT— circumstance,  incident,  net 172 

FACTION— faction,  party  909 

FACTIOUS— factious,  seditious 909 

FACTOR— factor,  agent 338 

FACULTY— ability,  faculty,  talent 68 

TO  FAIL— to  fall,  fall  short,  be  deficient 195 

FAILING— imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  fall- 
ing, foible 194 

FAILING  | -,,        _,„  mmm 

FAILURE  }««n«i««Iing 195 

FAILURE— failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 195 

FAILURE— insoh  rncy,  failure,  bankruptcy 125 

FAINT— faint,  langi.  id 369 

FAIR— fair,  clear 477 

FAIR— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 498 

FAITH— belief,  trust,  credit,  faith 78 

FAITH— faith,  creed 79 

FAITH-nlth,  fidelity : 416 

FAITHFUL— fltithf ill,  trusty 416 

FAlTHLESS-raithkas,  unfaithful 594 

FATTHLESS— faithless,  Derflulous,  treacherous..  691 
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fO  FALL~to fall,  drop,  droop, sink,  tumble....  303 
TO  FALL  SHORT— to  fall,  AH  short,  be  deficient  US 
FALLACIOUS— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  583 

FALLACY— fallacy,  delusion,  Illusion 

FAL8EHOOI>-flcd(m,fW)ricaUon1fUKhood....  598 

FALSEHOOD) 

FALSITY       J  wtrotni  falsehood,  falsity,  He. . .  i 

TO  FALTEE— to  hesitate,  Alter,  stammer,  stutter   97 

FAME   fan*?,  reputation,  renown 479 

FAME— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

FAMBJAR— 4tee,  familiar 341 

FAMTTJARTTY— acquaintance,  familiarity,  inti- 
macy   195 

FAMILY— family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

FAMOUS— famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illus-, 

trious 473 

FANATICK— enthusiast,  fanatic*,  visionary ....  91 
FANCIFUL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  ca-  * 


FANCY—conceh,  fancy 99 

FANCY— fancy,  imagination 73 

FANTASTICAL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whim> 

cai,  capricious ** 

PAR— distant,  ftr,  remote 288 

FASE— fare,  provision 513 

FAEMER— fanner,  husbandman,  agriculturist. . .  336 
FO  FASCINATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

FASHION— custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice . .  389 
OF  FASHION— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinc- 
tion   474 

IO  FASHION— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape  993 

PAST— abstinence,  fast 87 

TO  FASTEN— to  fix,  fasten,  stick S96 

FASTIDIOUS-Astidious,  squeamish 385 

FATAL— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

FATE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

FATE— destiny ,  fate,  lot,  doom 160 

FATIGUE— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 369 

FAVOUR— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. ...  166 

FAVOUR— credit;  favour,  Influence 190 

FAVOUR— grace,  favour, 190 

FAVOURABLE— favourable,  propitious,  auspi- 
cious   190 

FAULT— blemish,  defect,  fault 197 

FAULT— errour,  fault 1S5 

FAULT— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 194 

PAULTY— culpable,  faulty 123 

TO  FAWN— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn....  525 

TO  FEAR— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

FEARFUL— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

FEARFUL— fearful,  dreadrul,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FEARLESS— bold,  fearless,  Intrepid,  undaunted  306 
FEASIBLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  plau- 
sible, feasible 516 

FEAST— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat 513 

FEAST— feast,  festival,  boly day. 85 

FEAT-— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat. 295 

FEEBLE— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  FEEL— to  fed,  be  sensible,  conscious 376 

FEELING— feeling,  sensation,  sense 376 

REELING— feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility....  376 


TO  FEIGN— to  feign,  pretend 

TO  FEIGN— to  Invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate 
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TO  FELICITATE— to  felicitate,  congratulate...  39S 
FELICITY— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness, 

beatitude 394 

FELLOWSHIP— fellowship,  society 489 

FELON— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  con- 

Tict in 

FEMALE     > 

PEjjjjjLN  E I femate'  feminine,  effeminate £14 

FENCE— fence,  guard,  security 183 

FERMENTATION— ebullition,  effervescence,  fer- 
mentation  39C 

FEROCIOUS— ferocious,  fierce,  savage * . . .  374 

FERRYMAN— waterman,  boatman,  ferryman. . .  337 

FERTILE— fertile,  fruitful,  proliflck ..341 

FERVOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

FESTIVAL— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FESTIVITY— festivity,  mirth 399 

TO  FETCH— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

FETTER— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackie 917 

FEUD— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

FICTION-fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 598 

FICTITIOUS— artful,  artificial,  fictitious SI 

FIDELITY— faith,  fidelity 416 

FIERCE— ferocious, fierce, savage .    ..374 

FIERY— hot, -fiery,  burning,  ardent €75 

FIGURE — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  en  Mem, 

symbol,  type 531 

FIGURE— form,  fignret  conformation 393 

FILTHY-nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

FINAL— final,  conclusive - 994 

FINAL— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 379 

™  S2S  MW  I  tofindlfindout,discover,lnvent  446 
TO  FIND  OUT  \  '  ' 

TO  FIND  i  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

TO  FIND  OUT)     descry 445 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH— to  find  mult  with, 

blame,  object  to 119 

FINE— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

FINE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

FINE— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 904 

FINESSE— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 591 

FINICAL— finical,  spruce,  foppish  386 

TO  FINISH— to  close,  finish,  conclude 986 

TO  FINISH— to  complete,  finish,  terminate 987 

FINITE— finite,  limited 178 

FD1E— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

FIRM— hard,  Ann,  solid 373 

FIRM— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 996 

FIR  M— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 379 

FIRMNESS— constancy  .stability,  steadiness,  firm- 
ness   996 

FIT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

FIT— expedient,  fit 41F 

FIT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable n  946 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
just   154 

FITTED— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  fasten,  stick .v. 996 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  settle,  establish 999 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  determine  settle,  limit 991 
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FlXED-fiim,  fixed,  solid,  stable 

TO  FLAG— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 

FLAGITIOUS  J  beioous,  nagTtAl,  flagitious,  air o- 

FLAGRANT    \    clou 

FLAME) 

FLiRE  >  ilanie,  blase, flash,  flare, glare 

FLASH  ) 

FLAT— flat,  level 

FLAT— Insipid,  dull,  flat 

TO  FLATTER— to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment 

FLATTERER— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite. .. . 

FLAVOUR  -caste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 

FLA W— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 

FLEETING— transient,  transitory,  fleeting,  tem- 
porary  

FLEETNESS— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetnees,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 

FLEXIBLE— flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple 

FLIGHTINESS-llghtness,  levity,  flightlnca*,  vo- 
latility, giddiness 

FLIMSY— superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 

TO  FLOURISH— to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper . .. . 

TO  FLO W— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  earing,  flcy, 
emanate * 

TO  FLOW— to  flow,  stream,  gush 

TO  FLUCTUATE— tosaupie,h«situe,f~£t»3«e, 
waver .. 

/LUID— fluid,  liquid 

iO  FLUTTER— to  palpitate.  aWtr,  pent,  gasp 

TOE— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antago- 
nist  

▼CETUS— ernbryu,  ffuus  

fOIBLE— ImperfottfoL,  v*aJr>*ss,  frailty,  falling, 
foible 

ro  FOIL— to  defect,  Ml,  disappoint,  frustrate  .  • 

'OLKS— people,  persons,  folks 

PO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue %. 

ro  FOLLOW— to  follow,  pursue 

-•O  FOLLOW— to  follow,  imitate 

FOLLOWER— follower,  adherent,  partisan 

AOLLY— folly,  foolery 

"OND— affectionate,  kind,  fond 

*OND— amorous,  loving,  fond 

rOND-MdulgeM,fond 

TO  FONDLE— to  caress,  fondle 

FOOD— food,  diet,  regimen 

FOOL— fool,  Idiot,  buffoon 

FOOLERY— folly,  foolery 

FOOLHARDY— foolhardy ,  adventurous,  rash. . . . 

FOOLISH— irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous  

FOOLISH— simple,  silly,  foolish 

FOOTSTEP— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 

FOPPISH— finical,  spruce,  foppish 

TO  FORBEAR— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 

TO  FORBID— to  forbid,  prohibit,  Interdict 

FORECAST— foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  pre- 
meditation 

FORCE— energy,  force,  vigour 

FORCE-  nover,  strength,  force,  authority,  domi- 
nion  

FORCE— force,  violence 

FORCE— straJk  sprain,  stress,  force 

TO  FORCE-  *  •  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate 
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FORCIBLE— cogent,  forcible,  strong 

TO  FOREBODE— to  augur,  presage,  foreode,  be- 
token, portend  

FORECAST— foresight,  forethought,  premedita- 
tion, forecast 

FOREFATHERS— forefathers,  progenitors,  an- 
cestors  

FOREGO— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego. .. 
FOREGOING— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 

FOREIGN— extraneous,  extrinsick,  foreign 437 

FOREIGNER— etranger,  foreigner,  alien 386 

FORERUNNER— forerunner,  precursor,  messen- 

.ger,  harbinger 815 

FORESIGHT- foresight,    forethought,  forecast, 

premeditation 

FOREST— forest,  chase,  park 

TO  FORETEL— to    foretel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 

FORETHOUGHT— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premeditation 

FORFEITURE— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 
TO  FORGE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge 

FORGETFULNESS— forgetfulnesa,  oblivion. .. . 
TO  FORGIVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit 

FORLORN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 348 

FORM— form,  figure,  conformation 393 

FORM— form,  ceremony,  right,  observance 83 

TO  FORM— to  make,  form,  produce,  create 383 

TO  FORM— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 893 

TO  FORM— to  form,  compose,  constitute 994 

FORM AL— formal,  ceremonious 994 

FORMER— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  pre- 
vious, anterior,  prior,  former 973 

FORMERLY— formerly,  in  times  pastor  old  times, 

in  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  ancient  times. .  309 
FORMIDABLE— formidable,   dreadful,  terrible, 

shocking 308 

TO  FORSAKE— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish  243 

FORSAKEN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 948 

TO  FORSWEAR— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn.  93 
TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate  379 
FORTITUDE— courage,  fortitude,  resolution....  139 
FORTUITOUS  I  fortunate,    iucky,    fortuitous, 

FORTUNATE  \     prosperous,  successful 395 

FORTUNATE— happy,  fortunate 394 

FORTUNE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

FORWARD— onward,  forward,  progressive .....  309 
TO  FORWARD— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 313 

TO  FOSTER— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  indulge  377 

FOUL— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

TO  FOUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

TO  F'/UND— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  313 
FOUNDATION— foundation,  ground,  bads   ....  498 

FOUNTAIN— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

FRACTION  \     _       . -     .  -rtn 

FRACTURE  J  "M*».  «^io*ftr*t» SB 

FRAGILE— fragile,  frail,  brittle 993 

FRAGRANCE— smelt,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fra- 
grance   511 

FRAlL-ftagile,  frail,  brittle 803 
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FRAILTY— imperfection,  weakness,  frailty  fcll- 

te&tbtble 194 

FRAME— frame,  temper,  temperament,  constitu- 
tion ...•.•....••...•......••...•...•..•....  388 

TO  FRAME— to  Invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 
forge  ......*...••.......•.•..••...........•  988 

FMANK-^fraak,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain v 431 

TO  ATJD—deeett,  fraud,  guile 533 

FRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray . .  133 

FRAUDULENT— fWlaekMM, deceitful,  fraudulent  533 

FRBAK-freak,wbfan....: 384 

FREE— communicative,  free  ...  497 

FREE— frank,  candid,  Ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  431 

FREE— free,  exempt 943 

FREE— free,  liberal 941 

FREE-free,  familiar 941 

TO  FREE— to  free,  eat  free,  deliver,  deliberate. .  94 

FREEDOM— freedom,  liberty 49 

FREIGHT— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden. .  338 
TO  FREQUENT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt..  494 
FREQUENTLY— commonly,  generally,  usually, 

frequently 393 

FREQUENTLY— often,  frequently 988 

FRESH— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern ! 

TO  FRET— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gail 309 

FRETFUL— captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

fretful 315 

FRIENDLY— amicable,  friendly 378 

FRIENDSHIP— love,  frienpehip 380 

TOGID-cooL  cold,  frigid 514 

FRIGHT— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consternation..  305 

TO  FRIGHTEN— to  frighten,  intimidate 307 

FRIGHTFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 

doos,  teninek,  horrible,  horrid 309 

FRIVOLOUS— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous, 

futfle 457 

FROLICK— froUck,  gambol,  prank 300 

FRONT— face,  front  478 

FROWARD— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crook- 
ed, froward,  perverse 315 

FRUGALITY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony. .  161 

FRUITFUL— fertile,  fruitful,  prollflck 341 

FRUITION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification. . .  383 

FRUITLESS— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 990 

FRUSTRATE— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate    143 

TO  FULFIL— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 980 

TO  FULFIL— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize 989 

TO  FULFIL-to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 380 

FULLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 349 

FULNESS— fulness,  plenitude 341 

FUNCTION— office,  place,  charge,  function 339 

FUNERAL— funeral,  obsequies 84 

FURIOUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  impetu- 
ous, vehement 919 

FURNISH— to  provide,  procure,  furnish, supply..  300 
FURNITURE— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  move- 
ables, effects  330 

FURY— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 981 

FURY— anger,  cooler,  rage,  fury.... 119 

FUTILE-trifllng,  trivial,  frivolous,  futile 457 

GAIN   s^pruflt,  emolument,  rucre 397 


TO  GAIN— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 300 

TO  GAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win'earn. .  .*30fi 

GAIT— carriage,  gait,  walk 109 

GALE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  GALL— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 300 

GALLANT,  etas  GALLANTRY. 

GALLANT— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

GALLANTRY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gal- 
lantry    139 

GAMBOL— frollck,  gambol,  prank 309 

GAME— play,  game,  sport 384 

GANG— band,  company,  crew,  gang 493 

GAP— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  GAPE— to  gape,  stare,  gene 479 

GARRULOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous.  400 

TO  GASP— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

TO  GATHER— to  gather,  collect 934 

GAUDY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

GAY— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

GAY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

TO  GAZE— to  gape,  stare,  gaze 479 

GENDER— gender,  sex 514 

GENERAL-general,  universal 393 

GEN  ERALLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually 393 

GENERATION— generation,  age 970 

GENERATION— race,  generation,  breed 407 

GENEROUS— beneficlent,  bountiful,  bounteous, 

munificent,  generous,  liberal 185 

GENIUS— Intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

GENIUS— taste,  genius 70 

GENTEEL— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel  • . . .  100 

GENTILE— gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

GENTLE-gentle,  tame 300 

GENTLE— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 359 

GENUINE— intrinsick,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

GESTICULATION  I  aClton'  8ertare»  ««llcuI*' 

OESTURE  J     Uon'   P0*0*'  aUiladc' 

f     position, 905 

TO  GET— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 300 

GHASTLY— hideous,  ghastly,grlm,  grisly 478 

GHOST— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 470 

GHOSTLY— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    08 

TO  GD3E— to  scofi;  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

GIDDINESS— lightness,  levity,  fltgutinees,  volati- 
lity, giddiness 300 

GIFT— gi  A,  present,  donation,  benefaction 164 

GIFT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 109 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 163 

TO  GIVE  UP— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 949 

TO  GIVE  UP— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego  949 

GLAD— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 393 

GLADNESS-joy,  gladness,  mirth 393 

TO  GLANCE  AT— to  glance  at,  allude  to 397 

GLANCE— look,  glance 489 

GLANCE— glimpse,  glance 397 

GLARE— flame,  blase,  flash,  flare,  glare 476 

TO  GLARE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  ra- 
diate     479 
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GLAHtNU-glariaf,  oarefa-d    476 

GLEAM— gleam,  glimmer,  »«jrv  beam 476 

TO  GLIBE— to  elip,  slide,  glide SB 

GLIMMER-fleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

GIJMP8E- glimpse,  glance 397 

TO  GLITTER— to  shine,  guitar,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

GLOB  E^lrde,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

GLOBE-gk)be,bail 500 

OLOOM-gtoom,  heaviness 410 

GLOOMY— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

GLOOMY-gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  eptenetick. ..  411 

OLORY-glory,  honour 4» 

TO  GLORY— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 596 

TO  GLOSS— Co  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

GLOSSARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  glossary ,  vo- 
cabulary, nomenclature 464 

GLOW— fire,  heal,  warmth,  glow 475 

TO  GLUT— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy  .  .t . .  . .  383 

GODLIKE-godltke,  divine,  heavenly 00 

GODLY-godly,  righteous 00 

GOLD-gold,  golden 514 

GOOD— food,  goodness 3*7 

GOOD— good,  benefit,  advantage 307 

GOOD-HUMOUR  >     '  t  

GOOD-NATURE  J  good-nature,  gcod-humour. .  388 

GOODNESS— food,  goodness 307 

GOOD  OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good  office. ...  166 
GOODS— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware  330 
GOODS— foods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  ef- 
fects  330 

GOODS— foods,  possessions,  property 340 

TO  GOVERN— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 006 

GOVERNMENT— government,  aamintotrallon. .  907 
GOVERNMENT— government,  constitution  ....  907 

GRACE— f race,  favour 100 

GRACE— grace,  charm 314 

GRACEFUL— becoming;,  comely,  graceful 313 

GRACEFUL— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

GRACIOUS— gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

GRAND— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GRAND— noble,  grand 454 

GRANDEUR— frandeur,  magnificence 454 

TO  GRANT-  -to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  OR  ANT— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 103 

TO  GRASP— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 937 

GRATEFUL— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome....  334 
GRATIFICATION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratifi- 
cation  383 

ro  GRATIFY— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

GRATITUDE—  thankfulness,  gratitude 441 

GRATUITOUS— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

GRATUITY— gratuity,  recompense 440 

GRAVE— grave,  serious,  solemn 309 

GRAVE— sober,  grave 309 

GRAVE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

GRAVITY— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 360 

GREAT— great,  large,  big 340 

GREAT— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GREATNESS-size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
GREEDINESS— avidity,  gwwdhnai,  eagerness. . .  169 

GREETING— salute, nbitatlcu, greeting *.  461 

QRTEF— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 


GBLlEVANCJEr-trisvaace,  hardship 400 

TO  GRIEVE— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 40? 

GRIEVED— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 419 

GRIM— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GRIPE— to  lay  or  take  hold  of;  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 937 

TO  GRIPE— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 3QT 

GRISLY— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 47J 

TO  GROAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

GROSS    gross,  coarse 301 

GROSS-froas,  total 968 

TO  GROUND-to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 488 

GROUND— foundation,  ground,  basis 466 

GROUP— assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  480 

TO  GROW— to  become,  grow 240 

TO  GROW— to  increase,  grow 347 

GRUDGE— malice,  rancour, spite,  grudge,  pique. .  361 
TO  GUARANTEE— to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

responsible,  warrant 183 

GUARD— fence,  guard,  security 163 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

GUARD-guard,  sentinel 180 

GUARD-fuard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST— to  guaid  against,  take 

heed 181 

GUARDIAN— guard,  guardian.... 181 

TO  GUESS— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 85 

GUEST— fuest,  visiter  or  visitant 401 

TO  GUIDE— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 181 

GUIDE— guide,  rule 810 

GUILE-  deceit,  fraud,  guile 593 

GUILTLESS— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless MB 

GUILTY— criminal,  guilty .93 

GUISE— guise,  habit 518 

GULF— gulf,  abyss 403 

TO  GUSH— to  flow,  stream,  gush SB 

GUST— breeze,  gale,  Wast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

HABIT— custom,  habit 381 

HABIT— gulsvhabit 518 

TO  HALE— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  tug, 

pluck 303 

TO  HALLOW— to  dedicate, consecrate,  hallow..  88 
HANDSOME— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 
TO  HANKER  AFTER— to  desire,  wish,  long  for, 

a    hanker  after,  covet ISO 

TO  HAPPEN— to  happen,  chance 171 

HAPPINESS— happiness,  felicity,  Miss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude 304 

HAPPINESS— well-being,  prosperity,  happiness, 

welfare 396 

HAPPY— happy,  fortunate 304 

HARANGUE— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration  461 

TO  HARASS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  HARASS— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 360 

HARBINGER— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 915 

HARBOUR— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  HARBOUR— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge.    ...  517 
TO  HARBOUR— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  in- 
dulge  3T* 

HARD— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

HARD— haid,  hardy,  tasensible,uiifceling.  1....  374 
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RARD* -bard,  d^nlcuit,  arduous 364 

BARD  )  hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdu- 

HARDENED)     rate , 373 

HARD-HEARTED— hard  hearted,  cruel,  unmer- 
ciful, merciless 373 

HARDIHOOD  |  audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

HARDINESS  \     or  hardiness,  boldneai 140 

HARDLY-hanfly,  scarcely 384 

HARDSHIP— frierance,  hardship 409 

HARD Y— hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 374 

HARM— erB or U^rj^Bfortane^fiarm, mischief...  405 
HARM— injury, damage, hurt, harm, mischief...  404 

HARMLESS— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 123 

HARMLESS— unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless  121 

HARMONY— concord,  harmony 155 

HARMONY— melody,  harmony,  accordance 155 

HARSH— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  ...  363 
HARSHNESS — acrimony,  harshness,  asperity, 


TO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expo- 

dite,  despatch 961 

r/O  HASTEN— to  hasten,  hurry 261 

HASTINESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  pre- 
cipitancy   263 

HASTY— cursory,  desultory,  slight,  hasty 262 

HASTY    angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

TO  HATE-to  hate,  detest 137 

HATEFUL— hateful,  odious 137 

HATRED— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

HATRED—hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour 137 

TO  HAVE— to  have,  possess 237 

HAVEN-— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

HAUGHTINESS — haughtiness,  arrogance,  dis- 
dain  101 

HAUGHTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness, 

dignity. 100 

HAUGHTY— haughty,  high,  high-minded 101 

TO  HAUL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tog 303 

TO  HAUNT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 494 

HAZARD— danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

HAZARD— chance,  hazard 170 

TO  HAZARD— to  hazard,  risk,  venture 171 

HEAD-cbief,  leader,  chieftain,  bead 208 

HEADSTRONG  )  obstinate,  contumacious,  stub- 
HEADY  5     born, headstrong,  beady. ...  209 

TO  HEAL— to  cure,  heal,  remedy. 365 

HEALTHY— healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  m 

batary 366 

HEALTHY— sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

TO  HEAP— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass. ...  340 

TO  HEAR         i 

TO  HEARKEN  I* ^.  *«**«,  orerhear....  422 

TO  HEARKEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 422 

HEARSAY— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

HEARTY— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

HE  AT— Are,  beat,  warmth,  gkrw 475 

HEATHEN— gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

TO  HEAVE— lo  Oft,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  HEAVE— to  heave,  swell 354 

rIEAVENLY— celestial,  heavenly 81 

B^VENLY-godn^,  divine,  heavenly 90 

OAVINESS-ftoom,  heaviness 410 


HE  AVHf  ESS— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 

HEAVY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy J 

HEAVY— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponder- 
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TO  HEED— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  no- 
tice   422 

HEED— heed,  care,  attention 426 

HEEDLESS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, heedless,  inattentive 424 

TO  HEIGHTEN— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate. .  325 
HEINOUS — heinous,   flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious  249 

TO  HELP— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. .  364 

HERESY— heterodoxy,  heresy 93 

HERETICK— teretick,  schismatick,  sectarian  or 

sectary,  dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

TO  HESITATE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 98 

TO  HESITATE — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

lutter 97 

TO  HESITATE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver 97 

HESITATION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 
tion  - 96 

HETERODOXY— heterodexy,  heresy 93 

HIDDEN— secret,  hidden,  latent,  mysterious,  oc- 
cult  526 

TO  HIDE— to  conceal,  hide,  sec  etc 519 

TO  HIDE— to  cover,  hide 517 

HIDE— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 51£ 

HIDEOUS— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

HIGH— high,  tall,  lofty 35S 

HIGH-SOUNDING— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding, 

clamorous 47J 

HILARITY— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  Jollity, 

hilarity 391 

HIND— countryman,  peasant,  twain,  hind,  down, 

rustick 336 

TO  HINDER— to  binder,  prevent,  obstruct,  im- 
pede  259 

TO  HINDER-to  binder,  stop 258 

TO  HINDER— to  retard,  binder 260 

TO  HINT— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest ast 

TO  HINT— to  bint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate. .  326 
HIRE— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

W 1M 

HIRELING— venal,  mercenary,  hireling 330 

TO  HIT— to  beat,  bit,  strike 142 

TO  HOARD— to  treasure,  board 341 

TO  HOIST— to  Uft,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  HOLD— to  contain,  bold 174 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  HOLD— to  bold,  occupy,  possess 236 

TO  HOLD— to  bold,  support,  maintain 237 

HOLINESS— holiness,  sanctity 88 

HOLLOW- hollow,  empty 344 

HOLY— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

HOLY— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

HOLYDAY-feast,  festival,  bolyday 85 

HONEST— fair, honest, equitable, reasonable....  428 

HONEST-slncere,bone8^true,rJ«in 439 

HONESTY — honesty,  uprightness,*  probity,  in- 
tegrity        4*1 
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HONESTY 

HONOUR 

HONOUR— glory,  honour .. 

HONOUR— honour,  dignity. 

TO  HONOUR— to 

HOPE— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 

HOPELESS— desperate,  hopeless 

2^»»S      <     tremendous,  terrlnck,  horrible, 

H0BWD      t    borrfdT_ . 

HOST— army ,  host 

HOSTILE— adverse,  Inimical,  hostfe,  repugnant 

HOSTILITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 

HOT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 

HOUSE— family,  house,  lineage,  race 

HOWEVER— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwith- 


HUE—cokmr,  hue,  tint 

TO  HUG— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace.. 
HUGE— enormous,  huge,  1 
HUMAN    i. 


HUMANE S 


human,  humane.. 


306 

141 
135 
135 
475 
485 

.851 
516 
377 
949 

377 

165 

106 
147 
147 

146 

515 
3S9 
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HUMANITY— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 
kindness,  tenderness 

TO  HUMBLE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 

HUMBLE— humble,  lowly,  low 

HUMBLE— humble,  modest,  submissive 

TO  SSSLuT* !  ■*-*— i*!-* 
HUMIDITY— moisture,  humidity, 
HUMOUR— liquid,  liquor,  juice, 
HUMOUR— humour,  temper,  mood 

HUMOUR— humour,  caprice 386 

HUMOUR— wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque   611 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 368 

HUNT— hunt,  chase  .» 971 

TO  HURL— to  cast,  throw,  burl 304 

HURRICANE— breeze,  gale,  Mast,  gust,  tempest, 

storm,  hurricane •-. 353 

TO  HURRY— to  hasten,  hurry 

HURT— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief...  • 

HURT— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 

HURT— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  prejudice,  de- 
triment  

HURTFUL— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noi- 
some  

HUSBANDMAN— farmer,  husbandman,  agrlcul- 


961 
404 

413 

404 

406 

,  330 

HUSBANDRY— cultivation,  tillage, husbandry..  337 
HYPOCRITE— hypocrite,  dissembler 590 

IDEA— idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

IDEA— perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 75 

IDEAL— ideal,  imaginary 73 

IDIOM— language,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  dialect  463 

roiOT— fool,  idiot,  buffoon . 400 

IDLE— Idle,  lazy,  Indolent 900 

IDLE— idle,  leisure,  vacant 999 

IDLE-idle,vain - 100 

IGNOMINY— Infamy,  Ignominy,  opprobrium. . .  •  108 
IGNORANT— ignorant,  Illiterate,  unlearned,  un- 
lettered  , 197 

ILL  sis*  EVIL. 


ILL—bedly.M 197 

ILLITERATE— ignorant,  Illiterate,  unlearned, 

unlettered 197 

ILLNESS-slckness,  Illness,  indisposition 367 

TO  ILLUMINATE  >  to  illuminate,  illumine,  en- 

TO  ILLUMINE       J     lighten 197 

ILLUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  Illusion 59 

TO  ILLUSTRATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date      159 

ILLUBTRIOUS-dlstlnguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  Illustrious  473 

ILLUSTRIOUS— famous,  celebrated,  renowned. 

Illustrious 473 

ILL-WILL— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour. .. .  137 

IMAGE— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 539 

IMAGINARY- ideal,  imaginary 73 

iMAGINATION-fancy,  imagination 79 

IMAGINATION— idea,  thought,  imagination... .  73 
TO  IMAGINE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

Imagine * 74 

TO  IMAGINE-to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem 75 

IMBECILITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility. ...  367 

TO  IMITATE— to  follow,  imitate 530 

TO  IMITATE— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit ....  590 
TO  IMITATE— to  Imitate,  mlmkk,  mock,  ape..  590 
IMMATERIAL— unimportant,  lnsigniflcant,  im- 
material, inconsiderable 457 

IMMATERIAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  Immate- 
rial, spiritual '...    60 

IMMEDIATELY— directly,  Immediately,] 

taneously,  Instantly 

IMMENSE— enormous,  huge,  I 
IMMINENT— Imminent,  Impending,  threatening.  499 
IMMODERATE— excessive,  Immoderate,  intem- 
perate  343 

IMMODEST— indecent, immodest,  indelicate....  947 
IMMODEST— immodest,  impudent,  shameless. . .  947 
IMMUNITY— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity • 990 

TO  IMP AIR-to  impair,  injure 405 

TO  IMPART— to  communicate,  impart 489 

IMPASSABLE— impervious,  Impassable,  Inac- 
cessible  935 

TO  IMPEACH— to  accuse,  charge,  Impeach,  ar- 
raign  HI 

TO  IMPEDE— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 
struct  958 

IMPEDIMENT— difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle.  959 

TO  IMPEL— to  actuate,  impel,  Induce 308 

TO  IMPEL— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

IMPENDING— Imminent,  Impending,  threatening  405 
IMPERATIVE— commanding,  imperative,  impe- 
rious, authoritative 199 

IMPERFECTION— Imperfection,    defect,   fault, 

vice 194 

IMPERFECTION— imperfection,  weakness,  fail- 
ing, frailty ,  foible 194 

IMPERIOUS— commanding,  imperative,  Imperi- 
ous, authoritative  199 

IMPERIOUS— imperious,  lordly,  overbearing,  do- 
mineering  185 

IMPERTINENT,  vU$  PERTINENT. 
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DtPBtTOfENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  im- 


.  900 


IMPERVIOUS— impervious,  imputable,  inacces- 

alble > \ 

IMPETUOUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 


.  835 


919 


IMPIOUS— irreligious,  profane,  impious 98 

IMPLACABLE— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

TO  IMPLANT— to  Implant,  ingraft,  inculcate, 

inata,  Infuse 419 

TO  DUPLICATE— to  implicate,  involve 818 

TO  IMPLORE— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crare 158 

TO  IMPLY— to  denote,  signify,  imply 450 

IMPORT — idgnUlcation,   meaning,  sense,    im- 
port  *.  466 

IMPORTANCE— signification,  avail,  importance, 

consequence,  weight,  moment 456 

IMPORTUNATE — pressing,  Importunate,   ur- 
gent  158 

IMPORTUNITY— solicitation,  importunity 158 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON— to  deceive,  delude,  Impose 

upon 522 

IMPOST— tax,  duty,  custom,  impost,  toll,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

IMPOSTOR— deceiver,  Impostor 582 

IMPRECATION— malediction,  curse,  execration, 

imprecation,  anathema 88 

TO  IMPRESS— to  imprint,  impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRESSION— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp. .  446 
TO  IMPRINT— to  imprint,  impress, engrave....  450 
IMPRISONMENT— confinement,  imprisonment, 

captivity 178 

TO  IMPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriate  831 
TO  IMPROVE— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 801 

IMPROVEMENT— progress,  improvement,  profi- 
ciency  204 

IMPUDENCE— assurance,  impudence 415 

IMPUDENT— immodest,  impudent,  shameless...  847 
IMPUDENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  Impudent, 

Insolent 800 

TO  IMPUGN— to  impugn,  attack 110 

TO  IMPUTE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 332 

INABILITY— Inability,  disability 69 

INACCESSIBLE— impervious,  Impassable,  Inac- 
cessible  835 

INACTIVE— Inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish  898 

INADEQUATE— Incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate 09 

INADVERTENCY— Inadvertency,  oversight,  in- 
attention  483 

INANIMATE— lifeless,  dead,  Inanimate 356 

INANITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

INATTENTION— Inadvertency,  oversight,  inat. 

tendon 423 

INATTENTIVE -negligent,  remiss,  thoughtless, 
careless,  heedless,  Inattentive 484 

INBRED  I inl>eraot*  lnbr*4»  taboro,  Innate 73 

INCAPABLE    Incapable,  insufficient,  tncompe- 
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INCESSANTLY— incessantly,  unceasingly,  unin- 
terruptedly, without  intermission 257 

INCIDENT— circumstance,  incident,  (act 178 

INCIDENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adventure, 
occurrence 178 

INCIDENTAL— accidental,  incidental,  canal, 
contingent 178 

TO  INCITE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  im- 
pel, urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  INCITE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 309 

INCLINATION— attachment,  affection,  inclina- 
tion   379 

INCLINATION— bent,  bias,  Inclination,  prepos- 
session   159 

INCLINATION— disposition,  inclination 388 

INCLINATION— inclinAUon,  tendency,  propen- 
sity, proneness 160 

TO  INCLINE— to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

TO  INCLUDE— to  enclose,  include 174 

TO  INCLUDE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
•  brace,  contain,  include 174 

INCOHERENT    )  Inconsistent,  incongruous,  ln- 

INCONGRUOUSS     coherent 153 

INCOMPETENT— Incapable,  Insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate  Q9 

INCONSIDERABLE— unimportant  immaterial, 
insignificant,  inconsiderable 457 

INCONSISTENT— inconsistent,  Incongruous,  in- 
coherent  159 

INCONTROVERTIBLE— indubitable,  unques- 
tionable, indisputable,  undeniable,  Incontro- 
vertible, irrefragable 114 

TO  INCONVENIENCE— to  inconvenience,  an- 
noy, molest ,417 

INCORPOREAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  imma- 
terial, spiritual 99 

IN  COURSE— naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 
of  coursQ 973 

TO  INCREASE— to  enlarge, increase, extend...  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  Increase,  grow 3*7 

INCREASE— increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   .' 347 

INCREDULITY— unbelief,  infidelity,  incredu- 
lity     7* 

TO  INCULCATE— to  Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate, 
instil,  infuse '. 449 

INCURSION— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road  500 

INDECENT      > .    .  ,        J      ,  M 

INDELICATE  J  ,ndeCent»  ,mmode*»  I"****.    847 

TO  INDICATE— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indt- 
c*e 451 

INDICATION— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 
Indication 417 

INDIFFERENCE— indifference,  apathy,  lnsensi- 
WHry 375 

INDIFFERENT— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless   375 

INDIGENCE— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need, 
penary 348 

INDIGENOUS— natal,  native,  indigenous 4M 

INDIGNATION— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire, 
indignation i]§ 

INDIGNITY    indignity,  instOt Ifl 
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INDISCRIMINATE— Indiscriminate,    promlscu- 

ou> • • 284 

tZTOISPOSmON-sickness,  Illness,  Indisposition  307 
INDISPUTABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable  114 

INDISTINCT— indistinct,  confused 283 

INDIVIDUAL— particular,  individual 258 

INDOLENT— idle,  lasy,  indolent 890 

INDOLENT— indolent,  rapine,  listless,  careless. .  300 
INDUBITABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable,  in- 
disputable, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  Irre- 
fragable  114 

TO  INDUCE— to  actuate,  impel,  induce 308 

TO  Of  DUE— to  Invest,  indue  or  endue 167 

TO  INDULGE— to  foster,  cherish,  Indulge,  har- 
bour.  • 377 

'  INDULGENT— indulgent,  fond 378 

INDUSTRIOUS— active,  diligent,  industrious,  as- 
siduous, laborious SOB 

INEFFABLE— unspeakable,  ineflable,  unutter- 
able, inexpressible 460 

INEFFECTUAL— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless....  290 

INEaUALTTY-diBparity,  inequality 435 

INERT— inactive,  Inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish. .  886 
INEXORABLE— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

INEXPRESSIBLE— unspeakable,  ineflable,  unut- 
terable, Inexpressible 400 

INFAMOUS— infamous,  scandalous 106 

INFAMY— Infamy ,  Ignominy,  opprobrium 108 

INFANTINE— childish,  infantine 401 

INFATUATION— drunkenness,  infatuation,  in- 
toxication  310 

INFECTION— contagion,  infection ISO* 

INFERENCE— conclusion, deduction, inference..    78 

INFERIOUR— second,  secondary,  inferiour 874 

fNFERIOUR— subject,  subordinate,  subservient, 

inferiour 146 

INFIDELITY— unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity..  79 
INFINITE — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

infinite 177 

_NFIRM— weak,  feeble,  infirm 366 

INFDIMITY-debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 367 

INFLUENCE— credit,  favour,  influence 100 

INFLUENCE— Influence,  authority,  ascendency) 

sway 186 

TO  INFORM— to  Inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize UM 

TO  INFORM— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 194 

INFORMANT— Informant,  informer 195 

INFORMATION— information-,  intelligence,  no- 
tice, advice 105 

INFORMER— Informant,  informer 195 

INFRACTION— Infringement,  infraction 508 

TO  INFRINGE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  Infringe ,  507 

TO  INFRINGE-to  infringe,  violate,  transgress. .  508 
INFRINGEMENT— infringement, infraction....  508 
TO  INFUSE— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  in* 

stU,  Infuse 440 

INGENIOUS— Ingenuous,  ingenious 438 

INGENUITY— Ingenuity,  wit 70 

WGBNUOUS-ijjgenuons,tagenk>us 439 


INGENUOUS — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free, 
open,  plain • 4H 

TO  INGRAFT— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  in- 
stil, infuse  ~ 449 

TO  INGRATIATE-io  Insinuate,  ingratiate ....  92? 

TO  INGULF— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en- 

i™» ** 

TO  INHABIT— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

Inhabit 961 

INHERENT— inherent,  Inbred,  Inborn,  innate. . .     73 
INHUMAN— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  bruta^ 

savage 171 

INIMICAL— adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repug- 
nant  ' IS 

INiaUlTOUS— wicked,  unjust,  Iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious  MB 

INJUNCTION— command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

INJURY— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment, 

prejudice 404 

TO  INJURE— to  Impair,  injure 405 

INJURY— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. .  404 

S^ICEJ,,*-dCe'^^>ron« ■" 

INNATE— inherent,  inbred,  Inborn,  innate 73 

INNOCENT— guiltless,  Innocent,  harmless 183 

INOFFENSIVE— unoffending,  inoffensive,  harm- 
less  181 

INORDINATE— irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 

intemperate 984 

TO  INQUIRE— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interro- 
gate     97 

INQUIRY— examination,  search,  Inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 91 

INQUISITIVE— curious,  inquisitive,  prying  ....    9f 
INROAD— Invasion,  incursion,  Irruption,  inroad  501 
INSANITY— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania 961 

INSENSIEELITY— Indifference,  apathy,  inaenst- 

Wilty 37! 

INSENSIBLE— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible  3?<i 

INSIDE— inside,  interiour 354 

INSIDIOUS— insidious,  treacherous SSU 

INSIGHT— Insight,  inspection 213 

INSIGNIFICANT — unimportant,  insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable 457 

TO  INSINUATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  in- 
sinuate  381 

TO  INSINUATE— to  insinuate,  ingratiate .4997 

INSINUATION— Insinuation,  reflection 347 

IN9D7D3— insipid,  dull,  flat ..513 

TO  INSIST— to  Insist,  persist 90S 

TO  INSNARE— to  Insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle  58s 

INSOLENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent 90t 

INSOLVENCY— Insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  19S 

INSPECTION— Insight,  inspection 319 

INSPECTION — inspection,  oversight,  superin- 

tendeney 8U 

TO  mSPIRE— to  animate,  inspire,  enhven,chesr, 

exhilarate Ml 

INSTANCE— example,  instance 9H 

mSTANT-instant,  moment 817 
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(    stantly ! 

TO  INSTIGATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite, 

impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  INSTIL— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil, 

infuse 449 

TO  INSTITUTE— to  institute,  establish,  found, 

end 213 

1*0  INSTRUCT— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 194 

INSTRUCTION— advice,  counsel,  instruction. . .  104 
IXSTBCTCTION— education,  instruction,  breed- 

ing 197 

INSTRUMENT— Instrument,  tool 399 

INSUFFICIENT— incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, Inadequate  09 

IXSTTLT— aflront,  insult,  outrage .'  181 

INSULT— indignity,  Insult 131 

INSOTERABLB  $  taviKf  **>   "TTT 

WSURMOUNTABLBj     «ble,  insuperable,  in- 

(     surmountable 14S 

INSURRECTION — insurrection,  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, revolt 908 

INTEGRAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  integral, 

total 888 

INTEGRITY— honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
tegrity  487 

INTELLECT— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

INTELLECT — understanding,  intellect,  intelli- 
gence,  : 66 

INTELLECTUAL— mental,  intellectual 79 

INTELLIGENCE— Information,  notice,  advice, 

inleOigenee 105 

INTELLIGENCE — understanding,  Intelligence, 

intellect 66 

INTEMPERATE— excessive,  immoderate,  intem- 
perate..*...  343 

INTEk£$BA?E-Mrregular,  disorderly,  Inordi; 

nate^  intemperate 284 

TO  INTEfrsVrto* design,  purpose,  Intend,  mean. .  538 
INTENSE  i  ^ 

INTENT*  J  «*"■«.  «■*-• *" 

TO  INTERCEDE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medl- 

1        ate,  interfere,  intermeddle 216 

INTERCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,  reci- 
procity  334 

INTERCOURSE: — Intercourse,  communication, 

connexion,  commerce •••>  333 

TO  INTERDlCT-to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict, 

proscribe 223 

INTEREST— Interest,  concern 332 

TO  INTERFERE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  Intermeddle 216 

INTERIOUR— inside,  interlour 351 

INTERLOPER— intruder,  interloper 509 

TO  INTERMEDDLE — to  intercede,  interpose, 

mediate,  interfere,  intermeddle 216 

INTERMEDIATE— intermediate,  Intervening. . .  216 

INTERMENT— burial,  Interment,  sepulture 84 

INTERMISSION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermis- 
sion  257 

TO  INTERMIT— to  subside,  abate,  intermit ....  271 
fO  INTERPOSE— to  Intercede,  Interpose,  medi- 
ate Interfere,  utermeddle 216 


INTERPOSITION— Intervention,  interposition..  916 
TO  INTERPRET — to  explain,  expound,  inter- 
pret  457 

TO  INTERROGATE— to  ask,  inquire,  question, 

Interrogate 97 

TO  INTERRUPT— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

INTERVAL— interval,  respite 857 

INTERVENING— intermediate,  intervening 236 

INTERVENTION— Intervention,  interposition..  116 

INTERVIEW— meeting,  interview 494 

INTIMACY— acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy  195 
TO  INTIMATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  in- 
sinuate  326 

TO  INTIMIDATE-to  frighten,  InUmidate 307 

INTOXICATION— intoxication,  drunkenness,  in- 
fatuation   310 

TO  INTRENCH— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

Invade,  Infringe 507 

INTREPID— bold,  fearless, Intrepid,  undaunted..  306 
INTRICACY — complexity,  complication,  intri- 
cacy  218 

INTRINSICK— intrinsic*,  real, genuine, native..  437 

TO  INTRODUCE— to  introduce,  present 163 

INTRODUCTORY— previous,  preliminary,  pre- 
paratory, Introductory 9*4 

TO  INTRUDE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  Infringe..... £07 

TO  INTRUDE— to  Intrude,  obtrude 500 

INTRUDER— intruder,  interloper 500 

TO  INTRUST— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 410 

TO  INVADE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  in- 
vade, infringe 507 

INVALID— invalid,  patient 367 

TO  INVALIDATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 369 

INVASION— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road  508 

INVECTIVE— abuse,  Invective 100 

TO  INVEIGH— to  declaim,  inveigh 110 

TO  INVEIGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle  •. 395 

TO  INVENT— to  contrive,  devise,  Invent 532 

TO  INVENT— to  find  or  find  out,  discover,  invent  440 
TO  INVENT— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge  520 

TO  INVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

Invert,  reverse 503 

TO  INVEST— to  invest,  endue  or  endow •  167 

INVESTIGATION— examination,  investigation, 

inquiry,  search,  research,  scrutiny 98 

INVIDIOUS— invidious,  envious 300 

TO  INVIGORATE — to  strengthen,  invigorate, 

fortify 379 

INVINCD3LE— Invincible,  unconqaerable,  Insu- 
perable, insurmountable 145 

TO  INVITE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. . .  3JB 
TO  INVITE— to  call, bid,  summon,  invite ......  469 

TO  INUNDATE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deraga  392 

TO  INVOLVE— to  Implicate,  Involve 218 

IRASCD3LE— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible  119 
IRE— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  Ire,  indignation..  118 
IRKSOME— troublesome,  Irksome,  vexatious. ...  413 

IRONY— ridicule,  satire,  Irony,  sarcasm 104 

UtONTx'— wit, humotr, satire, Irony, burlesque...    00 
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IRRATIONAL— Irrational,  foolish  absurd,  pre- 
posterous    91 

IRREFRAGABLE— indubitable,  unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  Incontrovertible,  Jr- 
refragaM 114 

HREOULAR— fmpilar,  disorderly,  Inordinate, 
intemperate. 984 

KRELlGIOUB-irrellglous,  profane,  Impious. ...    OS 

IRREPROACHABLE — blameless,  unblemished, 
iiTeproacbaMe,  unspotted  or  spotless 129 

TO  IRRITATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke, 
exasperate,  tantaliae 121 

IRRUPTION— Invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  In- 
road  508 

DMTOE— effect,  consequence,  remit,  issue,  event. .  290 

ISSUE— offspring,  progeny,  Issae 291 

TO  ISSUE— to  arise,  proceed,  Issae,  spring,  flow, 
emanate 291 

TO  JADE— to  weary,  tin,  Jade,  harass 369 

»J2«>l-*M.-*i m 

JAUNT— ezeoralon, ramble,  tour,  trip, Jaunt ....  302 

JEALOUSY— Jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 380 

TO  JEER— lo  scoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  JEST— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JILT— coquet,  JUt 525 

JOCOSE     i  facetious,  conversable,  pleasant,  Jo- 

JOCULAR)     cular,Jocose 481 

JOCUND— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Jocund 389 

TO  JOIN— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 518 

TO  JOKE— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JOLLITY     9  mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  Jollity, 

JOVIALITY>    hilarity 391 

JOURNEY— Journey,  travel,  voyage 302 

JOY— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 393 

JOY— joy,  gladness,  mirth 393 

JOYFUL— glad,  pleased,  Joyful,  cheerful 393 

JUDGE— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 911 

JUDGEMENT— discernment,  penetration,  discri- 
mination, judgement 71 

JUDGEMENTHulfement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
JUDGEMENT— decision,  judgement, sentence...  294 

JUDGEMENT    seine,  Judgement 70 

JUICE— liquid,  liquor,  Juice,  humour 393 

JUST— right,  Just,  proper , 430 

JUSTICE— Justice,  equity 212 

TO  JUSTIFY— to  apologise,  defend,  Justify,  ex- 
culpate, excuse,  plead...* 181 

JUSTNESS— justness,  correctness 202 

JUVENILE— youthful,  Juvenile,  puerile 401 

KEEN— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

KEEN— sharp,  acuta,  keen 402 

TO  KEEP— to  bold,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  preserve,  save 178 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 289 

KEEPING— keeping,  custody 179 

TO  KILL— to  kin,  murder,  assassinate,  slay  or 

slaughter 510 

KIND— affectionate,  kind,  food * 379 

kuvu-fradous,  merciful,  kind 397 

KIND-kiod,  species,  sort 496 


KINDNESS-beneflt,  favour,  kindness,  dvfUtj-  MS 
KINDNESS— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 160 

KINDRED— kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  con* 

sanguinlty 497 

KINDRED— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  496 

KINGDOM— empire,  kingdom 181 

KINGLY-royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

KINSMAN— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  496 

KNAVISH— dishoDest,  knavish 439 

TO  KNOW— to  know,  be  acquainted  with 196 

KNOWLEDGE -knowledge,  science,  learning, 

erudition 196 

LABORIOUS— active,  diligent,  Industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious «. 296 

LABOUR— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 3BB 

TO  LABOUR— to  labour,  take  pains  or  trouble, 

use  endeavour...'. 329 

LABYRINTH— labyrinth,  maze 400 

TO  LACK— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

LADING— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden. ..  139 
TO  LAG— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter. .. .  961 

TO  LAMENT— to  complain,  lament,  regret 409 

TO  LAMENT— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore  410 

TO  LAMENT— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

LAND— land,  country 097 

LANDSCAPE— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

LANGUAGE— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, 

dialect 463 

LANGUID-ftlnt,  languid 309 

TO  LANGUISH— to  flag,  droop,  languish, pine..  308 

LARGE— great,  large,  big 309 

LARGE— large,  wide,  broad 309 

LARGELY— largely,  copiously,  fully 34S 

LASSITUDE— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 309 

LAST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 970 

LASTING— durable,  lasting,  permanent 908 

LASTLY— lastly,  at  last,  at  length 270 

LATENT    seciet,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious  520 

LATEST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 270 

LAUDABLE— laudable,  praiseworthy,  commend- 

•We la 

TOJLAUGH  AT— to  laugh  at,  ridicule 108 

LAUGHABLE— laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  comick,  droll 103 

LAVISH— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  349 

LAW— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 9H 

LAWFUL— lawful,  ]<*gal,  legitimate,  licit 811 

LAX— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious 296 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take 

hold  of,  catch,  setae,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237s 

TO  LAY— to  He,  lay 289 

LAZY— Idle,  lasy,  Indolent 299 

LAZY— inactive,  inert,  lasy, slothful,  sluggish.. .  299 

TO  LEAD— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 191 

LEADER-chlef,  leader,  chieftain,  bead 99f 

LEAGUE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 406 

LEAN— lean,  meagre Sll 

TO  LEAN— to  lean,  incline,  bend 191 

LEARNING— knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 

100 
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LftABNINO-kftas,  literature,  learnt « 196 

LEAVE- tore,  liberty,  permission,  license 855 

TO  LBAVB-toleare,  quit,  relinquish S55 

TO  LEA VE—tet,  leave,  raflfer 255 

TO  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell 

or  adieu 255 

TO  LEAVE  OFF— to  eeaae,  leave  off,  discon- 
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LEAVINGS— leavings,  remains,  rettcks 

J^iSllATE}  """^  **•  >****■*»  « 

LEISURE— Idle,  leisure,  vacant 399 

LENITY— clemency,  lenity,  mercy 358 

TO  LESSEN— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease     j51 

TO  LET— to  let,  leave,  suffer 855 

LETHARGICK— sleepy,  drowsy,  letbargick 300 

LETTER— character,  letter 197 

LETTER— tetter,  epistle 190 

LETTERS— letters,  literature,  learning 190 

LEVEL— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

LEVEL— flat,  level 435 

TO  LEVEL— to  aim,  point,  level SM 

LEVITY— lightness,  levity,  filghtmess,  volatility, 

giddiness 390 

LEXICON— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glos- 
sary, nomenclature 404 

LIABLE-subJect,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxtou*....  140 
LIBERAL— beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  mu- 
nificent, generous,  liberal 105 

LIBERAL— free,  liberal 941 

TO  LIBERATE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
ra*  240 

UBERTY-freedom,  liberty . 842 

LICENTIOUS— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen 

flow... 

LICIT— lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 211 

LIE— untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie.. 

TO  LIE— to  lie,  lay 280 

LIFE— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 350 

LIFELESS— lifeless,  dea4,  Inanimate 350 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  LIFT— to  in,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 354 

LIGHTNESS— ease,  easiness,  lightness,  facility. .  303 
LIGHTNESS— tightness,  levity,  fiigbtiness,  vola- 
tility,  giddiness 390 

LIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uni- 
form   , 435 

LIKENESS—  likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or 

similitude 532 

LIKENESS— likeness,  picture,  Image,  effigy 538 

LIKEWISE— also,  likewise,  too 

LIMB— member,  limb 511 

TO  LIMIT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  restrict,  cir- 
cumscribe   170 

IX)  LIMIT— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 227 

LIMIT— limit,  extent 177 

LIMIT— term,  limit,  boundary../ 177 

LOOTED— finite,  limited 178 

LINEAOE— famUy,  houte,  lineage,  race 495 

TO  LmGER-to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  281 
LWUID— Jtaid,Hguid 3& 


LIST— list,  roH,  catalogue,  register 408 

TO  LIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  record  408 

TO  LISTEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 4» 

LISTLESS— indolent, supine,  listless,  careless...  300 

LITERATURE— letters,  literature,  learning 196 

LITTLE— little,  small,  diminutive 398 

TO  LIVE— to  exist,  live 8» 

LIVELIHOOD  I  ***"*  **»  ****? 
LIVING  ']     maintea^ce,  support,  «»te 

vw*  (     nance 239 

LIVELY— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 889 

LIVING,  vide  LIVELIHOOD. 

LIVING— living,  benefice 238 

LOAD— freight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 338 

LOAD— weight,  burden,  load 370 

TO  LOAD— to  clog,  load,  encumber 378 

LOATH— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  re- 
luctant   188 

TO  LOATH— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138  ' 

LOATHING— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

LODGINGS— lodgings,  apartments 499 

LOFTINESS-prlde,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dig- 
nity  100 

LOFTY-htgh,  tall,  lofty 355 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  901 

LONELY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 258 

TO  LONG  FOR— todeaire,  long  for,  hanker  after  159 

LOOK— air,  mien,  look 193 

LOOK— look,  glance 488 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 488 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  appear 481 

LOOKER-ON — looker-on,  spectator,  beholder, 


TO  LOOK  FOR— to  await,  wall  for,  look  for, 

expect 415 

LOOSE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  256 

LOOSE— alack,  loose 258 

LOQUACIOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous  480 
LORDLY— imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  over  ' 

bearing 185 

LORD'S  SUPPER— Lord's  supper,  communion, 

eucharist,  sacrament 83 

TO  LOSE— to  lose,  miss 404 

LOSS— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

LOT— destiny  .fate,  lot,  doom 1£0 

LOTH,  vide  LOATH. 

LOUD— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous. . .  471 

LOVE— affection,  love • 378 

LOVE— love,  friendship ,.••  380 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

LOVER— tover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

LOVING— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

LOW— bumble,  lowly,  low 147 

LOW— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  LOWER— to  reduce,  lower 148 

LOWLY— humble,  lowly,  low 1417 

LUCKY— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  388 

LUCRE— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 387 

LUDICROUS-laughable,  ludicrous,  rldfculoue 

•omical*  or  oomick,  droll J82 


INDEX. 


LUNACY— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 

bm,  mania 381 

LTJ8TBE^—lu»txe,hrifbinc»,fpJeiMiour>  brilliancy  474 

LUSTY— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

LUXURIANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

MADNESS— derangement,  Insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 

new,  mania • 381 

MADNESS— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury. ......  881 

MAGISTERIAL— magisterial,  majesties,  stately, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— grandeur,  magnificence 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— magnificence,  pomp,  splen- 
dour  453 

MAGNITUDE— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
MAJESTICK — magisterial,  maj«dck,  stately, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  MAIM— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MAIN— chief,  principal,  main 308 

TO  MAINTAIN— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  hold,  support,  maintain. ...  337 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  sustain, support, maintain..  338 
MAINTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 339 

TO  MAKE— to  make,  do,  act 394 

TO  MARE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create 393 

TO  MAKE  GAME— to  jest,  joke,  make  game, 

sport 104 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN— to  Inform,  make  known, 

acquaint,  apprize 194 

MALADY— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady  367 
MALEDICTION— malediction,  curse,  impreca- 
tion, execration,  anathema 83 

MALEFACTOR— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor, 

felon,  convict 123 

MALEVOLENT— malevolent,  malicious,  malig- 
nant  381 

MALICE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique. .  381 
MALICIOUS    >  .malevolent,  malicious,    mallg- 

MALIGNANT)     nant 381 

TO  MANAGE— to  concert, contrive,  manage....  533 

TO  MANAGE— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

MANAGEMENT— care,  charge,  management ...  435 

MANAGEMENT— economy,  management 161 

MANDATE— command,  order,  Injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

MANFUL— manly,  manful 300 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MANIA— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness, 

mania 281 

MANIFEST— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 478 

TO  MANIFEST— to  discover,  manifest,  declare  444 
TO  MANIFEST— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

manifest 444 

MANLY— manly,  manful 300 

MANNER— air,  manner 193 

MANNER— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 339 

MANNER— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 975 

MANNERS— manners,  morals 193 

MARGIN— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  verge, 

margin 176 

MARINE— maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical ....  337 


M 1  Firm?  saninan.  trsformsn  itiilnr  marine  1  337 
MARITIME— maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical.  339 

MARK— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 441 

MARK— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom  token,  indi- 
cation  447 

MARK— mark, trace, vestige,  footstep,  track  ....  448 

MARK— mark,  badge,  stigma 448 

MARK— mark,  butt 448 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  note,  notice 491 

TO  MARK— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  Indicate.  •  451 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 81 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock ....    84 
MARTIAL— martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like    337 

MARVEL— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,   prodigy, 

monster 4PJ 

MASK— cloak,  mask,  veil,  blind 51* 

MASSACRE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre   510 

MASSIVE— bulky,  massive  or  massy 348 

MASTER— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master. .  339 

MATERIAL— corporeal,  material 510 

MATERIALS— matter,  materials,  subject 335 

MATRIMONY— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock.    84 

MATTER— matter,  materials,  subject 385 

MATURE— ripe,  mature 887 

MAXIM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 918 

MAXIM— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 311 

MAY— may,  can 394 

MAZE— labyrinth,  maze 403 

MEAGRE— lean,  meagre 511 

MEAN— base,  vile,  mean 148 

ME  AN— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean ..*....  383 

MEAN— low,  mean,  abject 147 

MEAN— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

MEAN— mean,  medium 346 

TO  MEAN— to  design,  purpose,  mean,  intend....  533 
MEANING— signification,  meaning,  Import, sense  458 
MEANS— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 375 

MECHANICK^-artist,  artificer,  mechanlck,  arti- 
san  338 

TO  MEDIATE— to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate, 

Interfere,  intermeddle • 816 

MEDIOCRITY— moderation,  mediocrity 846 

TO  MEDITATE — to  contemplate,  mute,  medi- 
tate     76 

MEDIUM— mean,  medium 946 

MEDLEY— difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  383 

MEDLEY— mixture,  medley,  miscellany 984 

MEEK— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 3S8 

MEET— fit,  apt,  meet 158 

MEETING — assembly,  company,  congregation, 
meeting,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, council 48C 

MEETING— meeting,  interview 484 

MELANCHOLY— dejection,  depression,  melan- 
choly  ^ ^ 413 

MELODY— melody ,  harmony,  accordance 189 

MEMBER— member,  limb. .'. 5U 

MEMOIRS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicle*,  an- 
nals  486 

•EMORABLE-stgnal,  nenrorabb..  ..  .     ...  474 
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MBMORIAI^Haonument, 

rial 500 

MEMORY— memory,  remembrance,  recollection,    • 

reminiscence 72 

MENACE— threat,  menace 405 

TO  MEND— to  amend,  correct,  rectify,  reform, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

MENIAL— servant,  domeitick,  menial,  drudge. . .  328 

MENTAL— mental,  intellectual 79 

TO  MENTION— to  mention,  notice 451 

MERCANTILE— mercantile,  commercial 330 

MERCENARY— hireling,  mercenary,  venal 330 

MERCHANT— trader,  merchant,  tradesman 335 

MERCHANDISE— commodity,  goods,  merchan- 
dise, ware  .. 339 

MERCIFUL— gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

MERCILESS — hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

merciless 373 

MERCY— clemency,  mercy,  lenity 358 

MERCY— pity,  mercy 358 

MERE— bare,  mere 950 

MERIT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

MERRIMENT— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  hila- 
rity, Jollity 301 

MERRY— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

MERRT — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Jocund 389 

MESSAGE— mission,  message,  errand 815 

MESSENGER— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger.. 215 

TO  METAMORPHOSE — to  transfigure,  meta- 
morphose     86 

METAPHOR — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  em- 
Item,  symbol,  type 531 

METHOD— order,  method,  rale 276 

METHOD-system,  method 275 

METHOD— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

MIEN— air,  mien,  look 103 

MIGHTY— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

MILD— soft,  mOd,  gentle,  meek 399 

MILITARY- martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like   337 

TO  MIMICK— to  imitate,  mlmick,  mock,  ape. .. .  529 

MIND-sou],  mind 65 

TO  MIND— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  notice, 

heed t 422 

MINDFUL— mindful,  regardful,  observant 496 

TO  MINGLE— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound. .  984 
MINISTER— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  mluister   85 

MINISTER— minister,  agent 215 

TO  MINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  contri- 
bute   167 

MINUTE— circumstantial,  particular,  minute....  173 
MIRACLE — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 403 

MIRTH— festivity,  mirth 302 

MTRTH-joy,  gladness,  mirth 303 

MIRTH— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  Jollity,  hila- 
rity  301 

MISCARRIAGE— fldlure,  miscarriage,  abortion..  125 
MISCELLANY— mlxmie, medley,  miseeDany...  284 
MISCHANCE — calamity,  disaster,  mbrfrrtune, 

4d6 


MISCHIEF— evil  or  ID,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief' 
M ISCH1EF— Injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 
TO  MISCONSTRUE— to  misconstrue,  misinter- 
pret... ••••*.. •«...... ••..•••••*••..••.•••. 

MISDEED  I  0ft,,,*'  "-*">  """f"*- 

msDEHEANouaj   tXXZZT":'** 

MISDEMEANOUR— crime,  misdemeanour 

MISERABLE— unhappy,  miserable,  wretched . . . 
MISERLY— -avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly 
MISFORTUNE— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  mischief, 

harm 

MISFORTUNE  )  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 

MISHAP  ]     mischance,  mishap 

TO  MISINTERPRET — to  misconstrue,  mlsln- 


TO  MISS— to  lose,  mto 

MISSION— mission,  message,  errand 

MISTAKE— errour,  mistake,  blunder 

MISUSE— abuse,  misuse 

TO  MITIGATE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  miti- 
gate, assuage 

TO  MIX— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 

MIXTURE— mixture,  medley,  miscellany 

TO  MOAN— to  groan,  moan 

MOBILITY  \  people'  P°Pulace»  mob»  moullily  •  • 
TO  MOCK— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter 

TO  MOCK— to  imitate,  mimlck,  mock,  ape 

MODE— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 


MODEL— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 

MODERATION— moderation,  mediocrity 

MODERATION— modesty,  moderation,  tempe- 
rance, sobriety . 

MODERN— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern... 

MODEST— humble,  modest,  submissive 

MODEST-modest,  bashful,  diffident 

MODESTY— cbasthy,  continence,  modesty 

MODESTY— modesty,  moderation,  iranperanee, 
sobriety 

MOISTURE— moisture, humidity, dampness  .... 

TO  MOLEST— to  trouble,  disturb,  molcvt 

TO  MOLEST— to  Inconvenience,  annoy,  molest. . 

MOMENT— signification,  avail,  Importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 

MOMENT— instant,  moment 

MONARCH— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  poten- 
tate   

MONASTERY— cloister,  monastery,  convent.     . 

MONEY— money,  cash 

MONSTER— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 
monster  »••....•••... 

MONSTROUS— enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious 

MONUMENT— monument,  remembrancer,  me- 
morial  

MOOD— humour,  temper,  mood 

MORALS— manners,  morab « 

MORBID-siek,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 

MOREOVER— besides,  moreover 

MOROSE— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetfck  •  • . 

MORTAL— deadly,  fatal,  mortal 

MORTIFICATION— vexation,  chagrin,  mortlft 
cation 
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MOTION— motion,  movement 301 

MOTIVE— cause,  motive,  reason 77 

MOTIVE— principle,  motive 913 

TO  MOULD— to  form, fashion,  mould,  shape. .. .  293 
TO  MOUNT— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 303 

TO  MOURN— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

MOUKNFUL-mournful.sad 410 

TO  MOVE— to  stir,  move r.»  301 

MOVEABLES-igoods,  furniture,  moveables,  ef- 
fects   330 

MOVEMENT— motion,  movement 301 

MOVING— moving,  affecting,  pathetlck 301 

MULCT— dne,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 904 

MULTITUDE— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm  404 
MUNIFICENT— beneflcent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  liberal 185 

ft)  MURDER— to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay 

or  slaughter 510 

rO  MURMUR— to  complain,  murmur,  repine ...  400 

TO  MUSE— to  contemplate,  meditate,  mu«e 76 

rO  MUSE— to  think,  reflect,  wonder,  name 70 

TO  MUSTER— to  assemble,  muster,  collect 480 

MUTE— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 404 

TO  MUTILATE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle...  900 
MUTINOUS— tumultuous,    turbulent,  seditious, 

mutinous 908 

MUTUAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

MYSTERIOUS— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious  480 
MYSTERIOUS— secret,  bidden,  latent,  occult, 
mysterious 590 

™E™m\m~m*** . 

NAKED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 940 

TO  NAME— to  name,  call 471 

NAME— name,  appellation,  title,  denomination. .  471 

NAME— name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 479 

*   TO  NAME— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterise 471 

TO  NAME— to  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP— to  sleep,  slumber,  dose,  drowse,  nap. .  300 

NARRATION— relation,  recital,  narration 406 

NARRATIVE— account,  narrative,  description. .  467 

NARROW— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

NARROW— etralghtjnnrrow 985 

NASTY— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

NATAL— natal,  native,  Indigenous 406 

NATION— people,  nation, 494 

NATIVE— lntrinskk,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

NATIVE— natal,  native,  Indigenous 496 

NATIVE      JMtl?    mtanj am 

NATURAL  >MTlWU     ** 

NATURALLY — naturally,  in    course,    conse- 
quently, of  course 979 

NAVAL        1 maritime,  marine,  naval,  nauti- 

NMJTICALl     cal 337 

NAUSEA  —disgust,  loathing,  nausea 

NAUTICAL — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nau. 

Ileal 337 

NEAR— cjose,  near,  nigh 985 

NECESSARIES-necessitles,  necessaries 347 

NECESSARY— necessary,  expedient,  ensentlal, 
requisite 417 


TO  NECESSITATE— to  compel,  Ibree,  tb.tge, 

necessitate 

NECESSITIES— necessities,  necessaries 

NECESSITY— occasion,  necessity 1 

NECESSITY— necessity,  need 

NEED— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penary. . 
TO  NEED— to  want,  need,  lack 


219 
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418 
346 
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347 
346 


NEED— necessity,  need 

NEEDYULH*'  NECESSITY,  NEED 341 

NEFARIOUS— wicked,  unjust,  Iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious  199 

TO  NEGLECT— to  disregard, wllght,  neglect..-.  493 

TO  NEGLECT— to  neglect,  omit 493 

NEGLIGENT— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  heed- 
less, thoughtless,  inattentive 491 

TO  NEGOTIATE— to>  negotiate,    treat   for  or 

about,  transact 915 

NEIGHBOURHOOD— neighbourhood,  vicinity. .  493 
NEVERTHELESS— however,  yet,  nevertheless, 

notwithstanding 951 

NEW— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 968 

NEWS -news,  tiding* 465 

NICE— exact,  nice,  particular 9(0 

NICE— fine,  delicate,  nice /. 314 

NIGGARDLY— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly 161 

NIGGARDLY— economical,  sparing,  thrifty,  sav- 
ing, niggardly 161 

NIGH— close,  near,  nigh 99 

NIGHTLY— nightly,  nocturnal 968 

NIMBLE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 997 

NOBLE— noble,  grand. 454 

NOCTURNAL— nightly,  nocturnal 96fl 

NOISE— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 479 

NOISOME— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  466 
NOISY— loud,  noisy,  hlgh-soumling,  clamorous.  •  471 
NOMENCLATURE— dictionary,   lexicon,  cata- 
logue, vocabulary,  glossary,  nomenclature. .. .  464 

TO  NOMINATE— to  nominate,  name 471 

NONCONFORMnST-Jieretfck,  schfsmatlck,  sec- 
tarian, dissenter,  nonconformist 6t 

NOTE— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  Indica- 
tion  441 

NOTE— remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  an- 
notation, commentary 451 

TO  NOTEMo  mark,  note,  notice 430 

NOTED— distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent, illustrious  473 

NOTED— noted,  notorious 473 

NOTICE— information,  Intelligence,  notice,  advice  195 
TO  NOTICE— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed, 

notice 491 

TO  NOTICE— to  mention, notice.../. 451 

TO  NOTICE— to  mark,  note,  notice 459 

TO  NOTICE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

NOTION— conception,  notion 75 

NOTION— 'perception,  idea,  conception, notion..   75 

NOTION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 69 

NOTORIOUS— noted,  notorious 471 

NOT  WITHSTANDING— however,  yet,  never- 
theless, notwithstanding '..  951 

NOVEL— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance ► 461 

NOVEL— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  moderfft 993 
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lO  NOURISH— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherHi....  377  TO  OBVIATE— to  prevent, obviate, preclude.. 


NOXIOUS— huxtAil,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 

NUMB— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TO  NUMBEKr-to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 439 

NUMERAL      i 

NUMERICAL  >  numerous,  numeral,  numerical  992 

NUMEROUS    ) 

NUPTIALS— marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 83 

TO  NURTURE— to  nourish,  nurture, cherish. ••  377 

OBDURATE— hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate  373 

OBEDIENT— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 150 

OBEDIENT— obedient  suboilsrive,  obsequious..  149 

OBJECT— aim,  object,  end 394 

OBJECT— object,  subject - 39S 

TO  OBJECT— to  object,  oppose 119 

TO  OBJECT  TO— to  And  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 
ject so 119 

OBJECTION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 
tion     90 

OBJECTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception...  119 

OBLATION— offering,  oblation 89 

OBUOATlON-duty,  obligation 150 

TO  OBLIGE— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 910 

TO  OBLIGE— to  compel,  oblige,  force,  necessi 

tale 919 

OBLIGING— civil,  obliging,  complaisant 199 

TO  OBLITERATE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase 

or  erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

OBLIVION— forgetfulneas,  oblivion 79 

OBLONG— oblong,  oval 

OBLOQUY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 108 

OBNOXIOUS-obnoxioos,  offensive 148 

QBNOXIOUB-eobJect,  liable,  exposed,  obnox- 
ious  148 

OBSCURE— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  OBSCURE— to  eclipse,  obscure 480 

OBBEaUTES— funeral,  obsequies 84 

OBSEAUIOUB-obedlent,  submissive,  obsequi- 
ous   149 

OBSERVANCE— form,  ceremony,  right,  observ- 
ance  t 83 

OBSERVANCE— observation,  observance  ....      151 
OBSERVANT— mindful,  regardful,  obfervanf    .  426 

OBSERVATION— observation,  observance 451 

OBSERVATION— remark,  observation,  note,  ao- 

notatlon,  comment,  commentary 451 

TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 990 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  OBSERVE— to  observe,  watch 483 

TO  OBSERVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 489 

OBSERVER-Jookor-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 


OBVIOUS— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi-  , 

ous,  evident,  manliest 478 

TO  OCCASION— to  cause,  occasion,  create 994 

OCCASION— occasion,  opportunity 418 

OCCASION-occasion,  necessity 418 

OCCASIONAL— occasional,  casual 418 

OCCULT— secret,  bidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious    590 

OCCUPANCY  >  ..  -«- 

OCCUPATION  }<*«*«**  <***»*» » 

OCCUPATION— business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 33f 

TO  OCCUPY— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 936 

OCCURRENCE— event,  incident,  accident,  ad- 
venture, occurrence #. .  179 

ODD— particular,  singular,  odd,  strange,  eecen- 

trick 385 

ODD— odd,  uneven 438 

ODIOUS— hateful,  odious 137 

ODOUR— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 
OF  COURSE— naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 

of  course........ 979 

OFFENCE— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 190 

TO  OFFEND— to  displease,  offend,  vex 117 

OFFENDER— offender,  delinquent 190 

OFFENDING)    __. 
OFFENSIVE  i  •*-*»« 

OFFENSIVE— obnoxious,  offensive 146 

TO  OFFER— to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit 163 

I  TO  OFFER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

OFFERING— offering,  oblation 89 

OFFICE— business,  office,  duty 331 

OFFICE— office,  place,  charge,  function 339 

OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good,  offke 166 

OFFICIOUS— active,  busy,  officious 997 

OFFSPRING— offspring,  progeny,  Issue 991 

OFTEN— often,  frequently 968 

OLD— elderly,  aged,  old 969 

OLD— old,  ancient,  antique,  antiquated,  old-fa- 
shioned, obsolete 968 

OLDER— senior,  elder,  older 969 

OLD-FASHIONED,  etds  OLD. 
OLD-TIMES— formerly,  In  times  past,  old  times 
or  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  In  ancient  times  969 

OMEN— omen,  prognostlck,  presage 93 

TO  OMIT— to  neglect,  omit 493 

ON  ONE'S  GUARD— a  ware,  on  one's  guard,  ap- 
prized, conscious 496 

ONB    [  one,  single,  only 951 


;,  offensive. . 


OBSOLETE— old,  ancient,  antiquated,  antique, 
old-fashioned,  obsolete 968 

OBSTACLE— difficulty,  Impediment,  obstacle ...  959 

OBSTINATE— obstinate,  contumacious,  beady, 
stubborn,  headstrong 909 

TO  OBSTRUCT— to  hinder,  prevent,  Impede, 


TO  OBTAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn  396 

TO  OBTAIN— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 

TO  OBTRUDE— to  Intrude  obtrude 


ONLY* 
ONSET— attack, 


encounter,    charge, 


onset 116 

ONWARD— onward,  forward,  progressive 309 

OPAaUB— opaque,  dark 481 

OPEN— candid,  open,  sincere 439 

OPEN— frank,  candid,  Ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  431 

OPENING— opening,  aperture,  cavity 409 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operation 996 

OPERATION— work,  operation 398 

OPINIATED  >  oplnlated  or  oplnladve,  eoneenv 

OPINlATIVEi    ed,  egoistical 169 

OPINION— offalonttentiaient,  notion 89 
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OPPONENT—enemy,  foe,  adversary, 

antagonist 134 

OPPORTUNITY-occaaion,  opportunity 418 

TO  OPPOSE— to  combat,  oppose 134 

rO  OPPOSE— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  object,  oppose 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  oppose,  resist,  thwart,  with- 
stand  114 

OPPOSITE— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

OPPROBRIUM— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium  108 
TO  OPPUGN— to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  op- 
pugn  115 

^OPTION— option,  choice 234 

OPULENCE— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence  340 

ORAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 402 

ORATION— address,  speech,  oration,  harangue. .  461 
ORATORY— elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rheto- 
rics.   %. 462 

ORB— circle,  orb,  globe,  sphere 175 

TO  ORDAIN  )  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  or- 

TO  ORDER    J     dain 184 

ORDER^-claat,  order,  rank,  degree 976 

ORDER— command,  order,  injunction,  precept, 

mandate... 185 

ORDER— direction,  order 913 

ORDER— order,  method,  rule- 976 

ORDER— succession,  series,  order 971 

TO  ORDER— to  place,  dispose,  order 978 

ORDINARY— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. 

ORIFICE— orifice,  perforation 402 

ORIGIN       )  origin,  original,  beginning,  source, 

ORIGINAL {     rise 909 

ORIGINAL— primary,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal   974 

OSTENSIBLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 516 

08TENTAT10N-«bow, parade, ostentation....  453 

OVAL— oblong,  oval 350 

OVER— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 979 

OVERBALANCE — to  overbalance,  outweigh, 

preponderate 906 

TU  OVERBEAR— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue 144 

OVERBEARING— imperious,  lordly,  domineer- 
ing, overbearing  185 

TO  OVERCOME— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  OVERFLOW— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  359 
TO  OVERHEAR— to  hear,  hearken,  overhear ..  422 
TO  OVERPOWER— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 

rout,  overthrow 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — to  overbear,  overpower, 

bear  down,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERRULE— overrule,  supersede v *  906 

OVERRULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  predomi- 
nant, overruling 905 

TO  OVERRUN        )  to  overspread,  overrun,  ra- 

TO  OVERSPREAD  5     vage 507 

OVERSIGHT — Inadvertenry,  inattention,  over- 
sight   493 

OVERSIGHT— inspection,  oversight,  superintend- 
ence  913 

TO  OVERTHROVV— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 
•wit,  overthrow ••••.  143 


TO  OVERTHROW  >  to  overturn,  subvert,  over- 
TO  OVERTURN     f    throw,  Invert,  reverse ..  90S 
TO  OVERWHELM — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERWHELM— to  overwhelm,  crush 504 

OUTCRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  OUTDO— to  exceed,  excel,  surpass,  outdo...  933 

OUTLINES— sketch,  outlines 338 

TO  OUTLIVE— to  outlive,  survive 919 

OUTRAGE— aflront,  insult,  outrage 191 

OUTSIDE — show,  outside,  semblance,  appear- 
ance  453 

OUTWARD— outward,  external,  ezteriour 351 

TO  OUTWEIGH— to  overbalance,  preponderate, 

outweigh 90* 

TO  OWN— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  449 
O  WNER— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master . .  938 

PACE— pace,  step • 301 

PA  CIFIOK— peaceable,  peaceful,  paclflck 369 

TO  PACD7Y— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

still * 361 

PAGAN— gentile,  heathen,  pagan 485 

PADX— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PAINT— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch . .  338 

PAnt— couple,  brace,  pair 434 

PALATE— palate,  taste 519 

PALE— pale,  pallid,  wan 300 

TO  PALLIATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 189 

TO  PALLIATE— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

PALLID— pale,  pallid,  wan 360 

TO  PALPITATE — to   palpitate,  flutter,  pant, 

IMP 3M 

PANEGYRICK— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick  130 

PANG — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PANT— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

PARABLE— parable,  ailegory 538 

PARADE— show,  parade,  ostentation. .. .  ......  453 

PARASITE— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 596 

TO  PARDON— to  excuse,  pardon ••.  189 

TO  PARDON— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit   87 

PARDON  ABLE— venial,  pardonable 189 

TO  PARE— to  peel,  pare 518 

PARLIAMENT — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 400 

PARSIMONIOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimo- 
nious, niggardly 161 

PARSIMONY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony ..  161 
PARSON— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister. . .    85 

PART— part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

PART— part,  piece,  patch 480 

TO  PART— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  PARTAKE         )  to  partake,  share,  particfc 

TO  PARTK3PATE  (    pate 488 

PARTICULAR— circumstantial,  minute,  particu- 
lar     173 

PARTICULAR  exact,  nice,  particular,  punc- 
tual   903 

PARTICULAR— particular,  singular,  ecceutrick, 

odd,  strange 385 

PARTICULAR— particular,  individual 959 

PARTICULAR— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular  931 
PARTICUI^R-«pccial,specin^kt particular...  990 
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ctpaDjr,  chkfly 900 

PARTISAN— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

PARTNER— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  aesist- 

am 491 

PARTNERSHIP— association,  society,  company, 

partnership 406 

PARTY-rabdoo,  party 909 

PASSAGE— coarse,  race,  passage S75 

PASSIONATE— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irasci- 
ble  119 

149 

149 


PASSIVE— passive,  submissive 

PASSIVE— patient,  passive 

P  ASTTMB— amusement,  entertainment,  diversion, 

soon,  recreation,  pastime 301 

PATCH— part,  piece,  patch 486 

PATHETIOK— moving,  affecting, pathetlck.  ...  301 
PATIENCE— patience,  endurance,  resignation ...  149 

PATIENT— patient,  passive 149 

PATIENT— Invalid,  patient 307 

PAUPER— poor,  pauper 347 

TO  PAUSE— to  demur,  beshate,  pause 96 

PAY— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

P*7 1« 

PEACE— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

PEACEABLE  1  W1  _-..-.. 

PKACEFUL    JP«^^.P«weful,pacifick.... 

PEASANT— countryman,  peasant,  twain,  hind, 


PECULIAR— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular ...  931 

FEEL-akln,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

TO  PEEL— to  peel,  pare 518 

PEEVISH— captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

fretful 315 

PELLUCID— paUocid,  transparent 477 

PENALTY— fine,  penalty,  mulct,  forfeiture 904 

TO  PENETRATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 
rate, bore 408 

PENETRATION — discernment,  discrimination, 

penetration 71 

PENETRATION— penetration,  acuteness,  saga- 
city  401 

PENITENCE— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 


PENMAN-rwriter,  penman,  scribe 336 

rmwuailOUB    economical,  saving,  sparing,  penu- 
rious, thrifty,  niggardly 161 

PENURY — poverty,  indigence,  want,   Tenury, 

need 340 

PEOPLE— people,  nation 494 

PEOPLE— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 495 

PEOPLE— people,  persons,  folks 495 

TO  PERCEIVE— 4o  perceive,  discern,  distin- 
guish  483 

TO  PERCEIVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 489 

PERCEPTION— perception,  idsa,  conception,  no- 
lion 75 

PERCEPTION— sentiment,  sensation,  perception,  J76 
PEREMPTORY— positive,  absolute,  peremptory"  188 

PERFECT— aixompnshed,  perfect I 

PERFECT— complete,  perfect,  finished 987 

PERFIDIOUS— faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous  594 
ro  PERFORATE-io  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 


PERFORATION— orifice,  perforation 469 

TO  PERFORM— to  effect,  produce,  perform 98f 

TO  PERFORM— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 988 

PERFORMANCE — production,  work,  perform- 
ance  399 

PERFORMER— actor,  player,  performer 998 

PERFUMS— amen,  scent,  odour,  fragrance,  per- 
fume  511 

PERIL— danger,  hazard,  peril 171 

PERIOD  sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase . .  464 
PERIOD— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epochs  —  967 

TO  PERISH— to  perish,  die,  decay 371 

TO  PERJURE— to  forswear,  neijore,  suborn ....  99 
PERMANENT— durable,  lasting,  permanent ....  966 
PERMISSION— leave,  liberty,  permission,  Scenes  855 
TO  PERMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  tolerate, 

suffer 157 

TO  PERMIT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 156 

PERNICIOUS— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious . .  504 
PERNICIOUS— hurtful,  noxious,  noisome,  pernl- 


TO  PERPETRATE— to  perpetrate,  commit 90S 

PERPETUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constant. . .  965 

TO  PERPLEX— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  PERPLEX— to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle  419 
TO  PERSEVERE  i  to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
TO  PERSIST        )     sist, pursue,  prosecute  ...    964 

TO  PERSIST-co  insist,  persist 965 

PERSONS— people,  persons,  folks 496 

PERSPICUITY— clearness,  perspicuity - . .  4*»7 

TO  PERSUADE— to  exhort,  persuade 319 

TO  PERSUADE— to  persuade,  entice,  prevail 

pon SIS 

PERSUASION— conviction,  persuasion 79 

PERTINENT— pertinent,  relevant 397 

PERVERSE— awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto-    . 
ward, froward,  perverse  ..............  ..«••  315 

PEST— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

PESTILENTIAL— contagious,  epidemical,  pesti- 
lential  199 

PETITION— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit : 87 

PETTY— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile . .  457 
PETULANT— captious,  cross,  peevish,  fretful, 

petulant 315 

PHANTOM— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  ghost, 

.spectre 479 

PHRASE— sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase. .  464 
PHRASE  )  diction,  phrase,  phraseology, 

PHRASEOLOGY  1    style 463 

PHRENSY— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 981 

TO  PICK— to  choose,  pfcik,  select 934 

PICTURE— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 538 

TO  PICTURE,  9ids  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

PIECE— part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PIERCE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  409 

TO  PILE— heap,  pUe,  accumulate,  amass 340 

PILLAGE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 607 

PILLAR— pillar,  column. w 499 

TO  PINCH— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

TO  PINE— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 361 

PIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

nUUE— malice, raasonr, spite, grudge, pique...  381 


sin 
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PITEOUS-plteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

PITEOUS   ) 

PITIABLE  >  piteous,  pitiable,  pitiful 358 

PITIFUL    J 

PrnFUL-mean,  pitiful,  fordid 411 

PITIFUL— contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 108 

PITY— pity,  compassion 358 

PIT  Y-frtty,  mercy 358 

PLACE— office,  place,  charge,  function 332 

PLACE— place,  situation,  station,  position,  pott. .  278 

PLACE— place,  spot,  site . 278 

TO  PLACE— to  place,  dispose,  order 378 

TO  PLACE— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 280 

PLACID— calm,  placid,  serene 362 

PLAIN— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

PLAIN— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

PLAIN — frank,  candid,  Ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

PLAIN— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

PLAUDIT— applause,  acclamation,  plaudit 130 

PLAUSIBLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 516 

PLAY— play,  game,  sport . 384 

PLAYER— actor,  player,  performer * . . . .  208 

TO  PLEAD— apologize,  defend,  justify,  excuse, 

exculpate,  plead 181 

PLEADER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

PLEASANT— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 159 

PLEASANT— facetious,  con  versiMe*  pleasant,  Jo- 
cular, Jocose 461 

TO  PLEASE— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

PLEASED— glad,  pleased,  Joyful,  cheerful 383 

PLEASING— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 152 

PLEASURE— comfort,  pleasure 357 

PLEASURE— pleasure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 383 

PLEDGE— deposiie,  pledge,  security 163 

PLEDGE— earnest,  pledge 184 

PLENIPOTENTIARY— ambassador,  plenipoten- 
tiary, envoy,  deputy • 214 

PLENITUDE— fulness,  plenitude 341 

PLENTEOUS  >  plentiful,   plenteous,  abundant, 
PLENTIFUL  \     copious,  ample 341 

JJjJJJJ?  I  flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple 360 

PLIGHT— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 279 

PLOT— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 488 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug..... 303 

PLUNDER— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

TO  PLUNGE—to  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  POINT-Ho  aim,  point,  level 324 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out,  Indicate, 

mark 451 

TO  POKE— to  potoe,  balance 370 

POISON-poison,  venom 503 

polite^ 1  p*"1*  p0,Uwd' refined' f entM' " '  m 

POLITE— clv|l,  polite 198 

'?£££L\'«a*"»* « 

TO  POLLUTE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 
fsjurt,  corrupt*  «•••    •*«»*•*«.•  •■•  189 


POMP— magnificence,  splendour,  pomp 

POMPOUS— magisterial,  majestlck,  stately,  pomp- 
ous, august,  dignified 

TO  PONDER— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse... 

PONDEROUS— heavy,  burdensome,  ponderous, 
weighty  r 

POOR— poor,  pauper 

POPULACE— people,  populace, mob,  mobility... 

PORT— harbour,  haven,  port 

TO  PORTEND— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend  

PORTION— deal,  quantity,  portion 

PORTION— part,  division,  portion,  share 

POSITION — p'ace,  situation,  station,  position, 
port 

POSITION— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  atti- 
tude, posture,  position 

POSITION— tenet,  position 

POSITIVE— actual,  real,  positive 

POSITIVE— confident,  dogmatical,  positive 

POSITIVE— definite,  positive 

POSITIVE— positive, absolute,  peremptory  .... 

TO  POSSESS— to  have,  possess 

TO  POSSESS— to  bold,  occupy,  possess 

POSSESSIONS— goods,  possessions,  property. .. . 

POSSESSOR— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  mas- 
ter   

POSSIBLE— possible,  practicable,  practical 

POST— place, situation, station,  position, post. ... 

POSTERIOR — subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  t 

TO  POSTPONE— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 

POSTURE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 

POTENT— powerful,  potent,  mighty 

POTENTATE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 


POVERTY— poverty,  indigence,  want,  penury, 
need 

TO  POUND— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 
crush 

TO  POUR— to  pour,  spill,  shed 

POWER— power,  strength,  force,  authority,  do- 
minion  

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mighty 

PRACTICABLE)        ...  .,    ..  ..    , 

PRACTICAL      }  l"**  P"clIc»bte.  P™**1 

PRACTICE— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice . . . 

TO  PRACTISE— to  exercise,  practise 

TO  PRAISE— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  ex- 
tol  

PRAISEWORTHY-commendabte,  ptalsBWorthy, 
laudable 

PRANK— frolick,  gambol,  prank 

TO  PRATE      i  to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TO  PRATTLE  \     prattle 

PRAYER— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 
suit 

PRECARIOUS — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain, 
precarious 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  precedence,  preference, 
pre-eminence 

PRECEDENT— example,  precedent 
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PRECEDING— antecedent,  preceding,  previous, 

foregoing,  anterior,  prior,  former 873 

PRECEPT— command,  order,  injunction,  precept, 

BMifyfaite 185 

PRECEPT— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

PRECEPT— maxim,  precept,  rate,  law 811 

PRECIOUS— valuable,  precious,  coMly 437 

PREOTTTANCT— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness, 

precipitancy 363 

PRECISfE-accurate,  exact,  precise..*. 903 

TO  PRECLUDE-to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude  290 
PRECURSOR— forerunner,  precursor,  men 

harbinger 815 

PREDICAMENT— situation,  condition,  state,  pre- 
dicament, plight,  case 879 

TO  PREDICT— to  foretel,  predict,  prognoeticate, 

prophesy M 

PREDOMINANT— prevailing,  prevalent,  over- 
ruling, predominant 805 

PRE-EMINENCE— priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference 373 

1    .FACE— prelude,  preface 831 

•io  PREFER— to  choose,  prefer 833 

TO  PREFER— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 318 

PREFERABLE— eligible,  preferable 834 

PREFERENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-eml 


TO  PRESUME— to  premise,  presume 831 

PpuwiTMiNQ— presumptive,  presumptuous,  pre- 


PRESUMPTION— arrogance,  presumption 831 

PRESUMPTIVE     )  presumptive,  presumptuous, 

PRESUMPTUOUS  I     presuming 838 

PRETENCE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 

888 

TO  PRETEND— to  feign,  pretend 588 

TO  PRETEND— to  affect,  pretend 898 

PRETENSION— pretention,  claim 388 

PRETENSION  >  pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex  - 

PRETEXT       J     euse 838 

PRETTY— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — prevailing,  ruling,  overruling, 

prevalent,  predominant 805 

TO  PREVARICATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 


varicate. 
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,  873 
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404 

.  374 
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PREJUDICE— bias,  prejudice,  prepossession 

PREJUDICE— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 

PRELIMINARY— previous,  preliminary,  prepara- 
tory, introductory  

PRELUDE— prelude,  preface 

TO  PREMISE— to  premise,  presume 

PREMEDITATION— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premeditation 309 

TO  PREPARE— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify. . .  154 
PREPARATORY-*  previous,  preliminary,  prepa- 
ratory, introductory 874 

TO  PREPONDERATE— to  overbalance,  prepon- 
derate, outweigh  806 

PREPOSSESSION — bias,  prepossession,  preju- 
dice  

PREPOSSESSION-bent,  bias,  inclination,  pre- 
possession    I® 

PREPOSTEROUS — Irrational,  foolish,  absurd, 
preposterous 

PREROGATIVE— privilege,  prerogative,  Immu- 
nity, exemption  • 

PRESAGE— omen,  prerogative,  presage 

TO  PRESAGE— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  appoint, prescribe,  ordain. . 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  dictate,  prescribe 

PRESCRIPTION— usage,  custom,  prescription .  • 

PRESENT— gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction. . 

TO  PRESENT— to  give,  ofler,  present,  exhibit. . . 

TO  PRESENT— to  Introduce,  present 

TO  PRESERVE-tokeep,  preserve,  save 

TO  PRESERVE-to  save,  spare,  preserve,  pro- 
tect  ™ 

TO  PRESS— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe. 


01 


TO  PREVENT— to  hinder,  prevent,  Impede,  ob- 
struct  «..~.858 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipate 858 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude. . .  358 
PREVIOUS — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 878 

PREVIOUS— previous,  preliminary,  preparatory, 

introductory S74 

PREY-booty,spoD,prey 506 

PRICEV-cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

PRICE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

PRIDE— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

PRIDE— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity ....  100 
PRIEST— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister ....  85 
PRIMARY    l  primary,  primitive,  pristine,  orlgt- 

PRIMITIVE>    nai 374 

PRINCE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  188 

PRINCIPAL— chief,  principal,  main 806 

PRINCIPALLY— especially,  particularly,  princi- 
pally, chiefly • B* 

PRINCffLE— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

PRDNCIPLE— principle,  motive 813 

PRINT— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

PRINT— picture,  print,  engAving 45n 

PRIOR— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previ- 
ous, uterior,  prtor,  former 8W 

PRIORITY— priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence, 

preference m 

PRISTINE — primacy,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal  * *» 

PRIVACY— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 853 

PRIVILEGE-privllege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity ** 

PRIVHaEGE— right,  claim,  privilege » •  •  •  •  3SB 

PBJZE-capture,seiaure,  prize 506 

TO  PRIZE— to  value,  prixe,  esteem 436 

PROBABILITY— chance,  probability 178 

PROBITY— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  pro- 
bity  *" 

TO  PROCEED— to  advance,  proceed - 801 

TO  PROCEED-to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring, 

881 


PROCEEDING 


pRESBJNG-preaswg,  urge*A  importunate. , 


168 1  PROCESSION-prcesaaJoa,  train,  retinue.. 
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TO  P  ROCLAIM— to  annonnfte,  proclaim,  pubUsb, 

advertise 443 

TO  PROCLAIM— lo  declare,  publish,  predate. .  443 
PROCLAMATION— decree,  edict,  proclamation  443 
TO  PEOCEASTINATE— to  delay,  defer,  poet- 
pone,  procrastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard. .  f60 
TO  PROCURE— to  get,  gal^obo^  procure.*..  396 
TO  PROCURE— to  provide,  procure,  furnish, 

eapply 309 

PRODIGAL— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  pro- 
fuse  343 

PRODIGIOUS— enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous  380 
PRODIGY— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

PRODUCE— production,  produce,  product 380 

TO  PRODUCE— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  PRODUCE— to  eflect,  produce,  perform 

TO  PRODUCE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  SOS 

PRODUCT         ) 

PRODUCTION  }  ******  produce,  product, 

PRODUCTION— production,  performance,  work  330 
PROFANE— Irreligious,  profane,  Impious. .......    99 

TO  PROFB8S— to  profess,  declare 442 

PROFESSION— business,  trade, profession,  art..  331 
PROFICIENCY— progress,  proficiency,  improve- 
ment  904 

PROFIT— advantage,  profit 

PROFIT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 397 

PROFLIGATE— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  949 

PROFUNDITY-depth,  profundity 350 

PROFUSE— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  848 
PROFU8ENESS  )       ,    ,  A 

PROFUSION       \  Profu8lon»  P">A«n« 343 

PROGENITORS— forefathers,  ancestors,  progcri- 

tom 309 

PROGENY— ofijpring,  progeny,  Issue 391 

PROGNOSTICK— omen,  presage,  prognostick . . .  •  93 
TO  PROGNOSTICATE— to  foretel,  predict,  prog- 
nosticate, prophecy 94 

PROGRESS— proceeding,  process,  progress 333 

PROGRESS— progress,  proficiency,  Improvement  304 
PROGRESS        i  progress,  progression,  advance, 

PROGRESSION  t     advancement 304 

PROGRESSIVE— onward,  forward,  progressive  303 
TO  PROHIBIT— to    forbid,  prohibit,   interdict, 

proscribe . 333 

rROJECT-  derign,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

PROUFICR— fertile,  fruitful,  proHfiok 341 

PROLIX— diffuse,  prolix 464 

TO  PROLONG— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 300 

PROMINENT— prominent,  eonsplcuouB 474 

PROMISCUOUS— promiscuous,  indiscriminate..  284 

PROMISE— promise,  engagement,  word 317 

TO  PROMOTE—  to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 319 

PROMPT— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt. 303 

PROMPT— ready,  apt,  prompt 897 

TO  PROMULGATE-to  publish,  promulgate,  di 

vulge, reveal,  disclose. ... 443 

RONBNE88— Inclination,  tendency,  propensity, 

proneness 100 

TO  PRONOUNCE— to  utter,  ■peak,  articulate, 


PROOF— argument,  reason, proof ••  »    T. 

PROOF— proof,  evidence,  testimony 441 

PROOF— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 

PROP— staff;  ouy,  prop,  support 338 

TO  PROPAGATE— to  speed,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 34S 

PROPENSITY— inclination,  tendency,  pronenese, 

propensity • !•• 

PROPER— right,  Just,  proper 430 

PROPERTY— goods,  property,  poeeeasdons 340 

PROPERTY— quality,  property,  attribute 339 

PROPITIOUS— favourable,  auspicious,  pfbpitious  190 
TO  PROPHESY— to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 94 

PROPORTION— rate,  proportion,  ratio 431 

PROPORTION   symmetry,  proportion 435 

PROPORTIONATE— proportionate,  commensu- 
rate, adequate 434 

TO  PROPOSE— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose- ...  167 

TO  PROPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 5Si 

PROPOSITION— sentence,  proposition,   period, 

phrase 464 

PROPRIETOR — possessor,   proprietor,   owner, 


TO  PROROGUE— to  prorogue,  adjourn 300 

TO  PROSCRIBE— to  forbid,  prohibit,  Interdict, 

proscribe 3S3 

TO  PROSECUTE— to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
sist, pursue,  prosecute 364 

PROSELYTE— convert,  proselyte 86 

PROSPECT— view,  survey,  prospect 470 

PROSPECT— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  PROSPER— to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper 30S 

PROSPERITY— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, 

happiness 308 

PROSPEROUS— fortunate,    lucky,    prosperous, 

successful 30J 

TO  PROTECT— to  defend, protect,  vindicate....  171 
TO  PROTECT— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect  110 
TO  PROTEST— to  affirm,  asseverate,  nature, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

TO  PROTRACT— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 300 

TO  PROVE— to  argue,  evince,  prove... 77 

TO  PROVE— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest  444 

PROVERB— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  310 
TO  PROVIDE— to  provide,  procure,  fumisb,  sap- 
ply *> 

PRO  VTDENCE— providence,  prudence 300 

PROVIDENT— careful,  cautious,  provident 495 

PROVISION— fare,  provision S3 

TO  PROVOKE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke, 

exasperate,  tantalize... 131 

TO  PROVOKE— to   awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rouse,  stir  up 310 

TO  PROVOKE— to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 309 

PRUDENCE— judgement,  discretion,  prudence.*  409 

PRUDENCE— prudence,  providence 300 

PRUDIWOE— wisdom,  prudence 400 

5KZ*W— m— - - 

TO  PRY-to  piy,scrafi«toe,dive  Into • 
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A  xTUfG—^onoae,  prying  Inquisitive OB 

TO  PUBLISH— to  announce,  proclaim,  advertise, 

pabtteh 443 

TO.  FUBLISH— to  declare,  publish,  proclaim. .. .  449 
TO  FUBLISH— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

invcaJ,  disclose 443 

nJBRILE— youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 401 

TO  PULL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull, 

pluck,  tog 303 

PUNCTUAL— exact, niee, particular,  punctual..  903 
PUNISHMENT— correction,  discipline,  punish- 

nent....y 904 

PUPIL— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 107 

TO  PURCHASE— to  buy,    purchase,   bargain, 

cheapen .'. 335 

PURPOSE  sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end. .  535 
TO  PURPOSE— to  design,  purpose,  Intend,  mean  533 

TO  PURPOSE— 4©  purpose,  propose 534 

TO  PURSUE— to  follow,  pursue 971 

TO  PURSUE— lo  continue,  persevere,  persist, 

pursue,  prosecute 964 

TO  PUT— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 980 

TO  PUTREFY— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

TO  QUAKE— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver, 

quake 305 

QUALIFICATION — qualification,  aceompieuV 

meot 980 

QUALIFIED— competent,  fitted,  qualified J54 

TO  QUALIFY— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify..  154 
rO  QUALIFY— to  qualify,  temper,  humour...  • 
OF  QUALITY-of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 

tmetkm 474 

QUALITY— quality,  property,  attribute 939 

QUANTITY— deal,  quantity,  portion 488 

QUARREL— dlflereiice,  dispute,  quarrel,  alterca- 
tion   133 

QUARREL— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  (ray. .  133 

QUARTER— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 406 

QUERY        ) 

<MJEOTONJ*,e,Uo,,',,,W,T " 

TO  QUESTION— to  doubt,  question,  dispute. ...  05 
TO  QUESTION— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  inter- 
rogate     97 

QUICKNESS— quickness,   swiftness,    fleetneas, 

celerity,  rapidity,  velocity 909 

QUIET— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 303 

QUIET— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

TO  QUIET— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  stOl  361 

TO  QUIT— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 955 

TO  QUIVER— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  qui- 
ver, quake 305 

TO  QUOTE— to  cite,  quote 460 

RACE— course,  race,  psassge 975 

RACE— family,  house,  lineage,  race 405 

RACE    race,  generation,  breed '407 

TO  RACK— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

RADIANCE— radiance, brilliancy 475 

rO  RADIATE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

1AGE— anger,  cooler,  rage,  rory 110 

KAGE-nisiliies^phrensy,  rage,  fury 981 

TO  RAlSR-to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate 355 
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TO  RAISE— to  UA,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 
TO  RALLY— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter y 109 

R AMBLE— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt. . .  300 
TO  RAMBLE— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 191 

RANCOUR— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour . . .  13t 
RANCOUR— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique  381 

TO  RANGE— to  class,  arrange,  range 977 

TO  RANGE— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 196 

RANK— class,  order,  rank,  degree 976 

TO  RANSOM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

RAPACIOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious. .  SfP 
RAPIDITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fieetnem,  cele 

rlty,  rapidity,  velocity 909 

RAPINE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage . 507 

RAPTURE— ecstasy ,  rapture,  transport 310 

RARE— rare,  scarce,  singular 950 

TO  RASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eftaee,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

RASH— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 391 

RASHNESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  preci- 
pitancy  961 

RATE— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATE-<ai,  rate,  assessment 101 

RATE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

TO  RATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 439 

RATIO— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATIONAL— rational,  reasonable 71 

RAVAGE— ravage,  desolation,  devastation 506 

TO  RAVAGE— to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage. .  507 
RAVENOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious. . .  507 

RAY— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  RAZE— to  demolish,  rase,  dismantle,  destrpy  505 

TO  REACH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend S4E 

READY— easy,  ready. 363 

READY— ready,  apt,  prompt 907 

REAL— actual,  real,  positive 908 

REAL— iMrinsfck,  genuine,  real 437 

TO  REALIZE— to  fulfil,  accomplish, realize....  980 

REALM— state,  realm,  commonwealth 180 

REASON— argument,  reason,  proof. 77 

REASON— cause,  reason,  motive 77 

REASON— consideration,  reason 77 

REASON— sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end. .  538 
REASONABLE— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reason- 
able  .*....  498 

RE ASON ABLE— rational,  reasonable 71 

REBELLION— contumacy,  rebellion 910 

REBELLION— Insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion, 

revolt 908 

TO  REBOUND— to  rebennd,  reverberate,  recoil  305 
TO  REBUFF— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 

rebuff 939 

TO  REBUKE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke ..... « 110 

TO  RECALL  >  to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

TO  RECANT  \    recall 947 

TO  RECAPITULATE— to  repeat,  recite,  recapi- 
tulate, rehearse 461 

TO  RECEDE— to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw,  re- 
tire, eeeede  953 

RECEIPT— receipt,  receptiop 931 
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TO  RRCmVE— to  take,  receive,  accept. S3 

TO  RECEIVE— to  admit,  receive S3S 

REGENT— fresh,  new, novel, recent, modern....  988 

RECEPTION— receipt,  reception 833 

RECIPROCAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

RECIPROCITY— Interchange,  eichanga,  recipro- 
city  334 

RECITAL— relation,  recital,  narration 406 

TO  RECITE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate  465 

TO  RECKON — bo  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 

RECKONING— account,  bill,  reckoning 

TO  RECLAIM— to  reclaim,  reform 

TO  RECLINE— to  recline,  repoae 

TO  RECOGNISE— to  recognise,  acknowledge  . .  442 
TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil ...  305 
RECOLLECTION— memory,  remembrance,  re- 
collection, reminiscence 79 

RECOMPENSE— -compensation,  amende,  saria- 
faction,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital. .  436 

RECOMPENSE— gratuity, recompenee 440 

TO  RECONCILE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

TO  RECORD— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register. . .  468 

RECORD— record,  register,  archive 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  recount,  describe  .... 
fO  RECOVER-Mo  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

RECOVERY— recovery,  restoration 440 

RECREATION— amusement,  entertainment,  dl- 

version,  sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

TO  RECRUIT— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  n 

exult 440 

TO  RECTIFY— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend, improve, mend, better .'....  901 

RECTITUDE— rectitude,  uprightness 498 

TO  REDEEM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

REDRESS— redress,  relief 365 

TO  REDUCE— to  reduce,  lower 148 

REDUNDANCY — redundancy,  superfluity,  ex- 
cess   343 

TO  REEL— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  REFER— to  allude,  refer,  bint,  suggest 396 

TO  REFER— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 396 

REFINED— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 169 

REFINEMENT— cultivation,  civilization,  refine- 
ment  198 

TO  REFLECT— to  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  REFLECT — to  think,  reflect,  muse,  pon- 
der     76 

REFLECTION— insinuation,  reflection 387 

TO  REFORM— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better -901 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  reform 903 

REFORM  >     „ 

BEFOBMATION  \  "*"■■•*•■•*■ *> 

REFRACTORY— unruly,  ungovernable,  refrac- 
tory  908 

TO  REFRAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 944 

TO  REFRESH— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 


TO  REFUSE— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff  J 

TO  REFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  din- 
prove x 

REGAL— royal,  regal,  kingly .. ., 

REGARD— care,  concern,  regard 

TO  REGARD— to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard  . 

TO  REG  ARD— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 

TO  REGARD— to  consider,  regard 

TO  REGARD— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard. . . 

REGARDFUL— mindful,  regardful,  observant. .. . 

REGARDLESS — indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless  

REGIMEN— food  diet,  regimen 

REGION— district,  region,  quarter 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register 

REGISTER— record,  register,  archive 

REGISTER— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 

TO  REGRET— to  complain,  lament,  regret 

TO  REGULATE^-to direct, dispose,  regulate... 

TO  REGULATE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 

TO  REHEARSE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  re- 


115 
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4* 

497 

77 


375 

514 
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REIGN— empire,  reign,  dominion 

TO  REJECT— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff  

REJOINDER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 

TO  RELATE— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard... 

TO  RELATE— to  relate,  recount,  describe 

RELATED— connected,  related 

RELATION— relation,  recital,  narration 

RELATION  >  relation,  relative,  kindred,  klns- 

RELATIVE  ]     man 

RELATIONSHIP— kindred,  reUttonship,  affinity, 
•  consanguinity 

TO  RELAX— to  relax,  remit 

RELENTLESS— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, Inexorable 

RELEVANT— pertinent,  relevant 

RELIANCE— dependence,  reliance 

RELICKS— leavings,  remains,  rellcks 

RELIEF-redress,  relief. 

TO  RELIEVE— to  alleviate,  relieve 

TO  RELIEVE— to  help,  assist,  aid, 


187 


419 


REFUGE— asylum,  refuge,  i 
TO  REFUSE— to  deny,  refuse  ... 
REFUSE— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  i 


518 


H».  -*.    515 


RELIGIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake, 
relinquish 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish  .. 

RELISH— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 

RELUCTANT— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  re- 
luctant, loath 

TO  REM  Am— to  continue,  remain,  stay 

REMAINDER — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  real, 
due. 

REMAINS— leavings,  remains,  rellcks 

REMARK— remark,  observation,  comment,  note, 
annotation,  commentary 

REMARKABLE— extraordinary,  remarkable ... 


397 
416 
955 
365 
361 

364 

80 

943 
955 

519 

.  13 
9& 

970 


TO  REMARK— to  notice,  remark,  observe . 

TO  REMEDY— to  care,  heal,  remedy 

REMEDY— cure,  remedy 

REMEMBRANCE    memory, 


451 

451 


365 
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EJOsJEMBRANOERr-nwnumeot,  manorial,  re- 

membrancer 500 

BEIUNISCENCE— mesnory ,  remembrance,  recol- 
lection, reminiscence 78 

REMU3S— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless, 

needless,  inattentive 434 

TO  REMIT— lo  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit. .    87 

TO  REMIT— to  relax,  remit.. 856 

REMNANT— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue. .  870 
TO  REMONSTRATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate  450 

REMORSE— ^repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

eompnnctlon,  remone 87 

SEMOTE— distant,  wr,  remote t 

REMUNERATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

TO  REND— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  RENEW        >  to  revive,  refresh,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE  \     renew 800 

TO  RENOUNCE— to  abandon,  resign^  renounce, 

abdicate .' 843 

RENOWN— fame,  reputation,  renown 478 

BENO WNED— famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  Il- 
lustrious  473 

TO  REPAIR— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit  440 
REPARATION— restoration,  restitution,  repara- 
tion, amende  430 

REPARTEE— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  REPAY— to  restore,  return,  repay 430 

TO  REPEAL— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  annul, 

revoke,  cancel 847 

TO  REPEAT— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate  465 

PO  REPEL— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  838 
REPENTANCE— repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remone 88 

REPETITION— repetition,  tautology 466 

TO  REPINE— to  complain,  murmur,  repine 400 

REPLY— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 400 

REPORT— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay .......  473 

REPOSE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 368 

TO  REPOSE— to  recline,  repose 363 

REPREHENSION— reprehension,  reproof. 110 

lEPRESENTATION-ebow,  exhibition,  repre- 
sentation, sight,  spectacle 458 

TO  REPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress... .  881 

REPRIEVE— reprieve,  respite 857 

TO  REPRIMAND— to  check,  chide,  reprimand, 

reprove,  rebuke 110 

REPRISAL— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

REPROACH — discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  die- 
grace 107 

REPROACH— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy  ....  108 
TO  REPROACH— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn 110 

REPROACHFUL— reproachful,  abusive,  scurri- 
lous   100 

REPROBATE — profligate,    abandoned,    repro- 
bate  840 

ro  REPROBATE— to  reprobate,  condemn 100 

tEPROOF— reprehension,  reproof 110 

ro  REPROVE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 

*-*■**• •*•» 


REPUGNANCE — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike, 

hatred,  repugnance 136 

REPUTATION— character,  reputation 478 

REPUTATION— fame,  reputation,  renown 478 

REPUTATION  )  name,  reputation,  credit,  re- 

REPUTB  |    pute 4 478 

REQUEST— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit ST 

TO  REQUEST— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  REQUIRE— to  demand,  require 888 

REQUISITE— necessary,  expedient,  essential,  re- 
quisite  417 

REQUITAL— COTpermuon,satisnMttion,arnends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

REQUITAL— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RESCUE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 840 

RESEARCH— examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, Investigation,  scrutiny 06 

RESEMBLANCE— likeness,  resemblance,  simi- 
larity or  similitude 538 

RESENTFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
RESENTMENT— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire, 

indignation 110 

RESERVATION  1                          ,  ,„ 

RESERVE  J"*™,  reservation 178 

TO  RESERVE— to  reserve,  retain 178 

TO  RESIDE— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit  863 

RESIDUE— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue...  876 
TO  RESIGN— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate  848 

TO  RESIGN— to  give  up,  abandon  forego,  re- 
sign  848 

RESIGNATION— patience,  enditrance,  resigna- 
tion   149 

TO  RESIST— to  oppose,  withstand,  thwart,  re- 
sist   115 

TO  RESOLVE— to  determine,  resolve 833 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 884 

RESOLUTE— decided,  determined,  resolute 884 

RESOLUTION— courage,  fortitude,  resolution...  140 
TO  RESORT  TO— to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to..  404 

RESOURCE— expedient,  resource 535 

TO  RESPECT— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 487 

TO  RESPECT— to  honour,  reverence,  respect-  •  •  487 
TO  RESPECT— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard. .  386 
RESPECTFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful. ...  150 

RESPITE— Interval,  respite 857 

RESPITE—  reprieve,  respite 857 

RESPONSE— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  469 
RESPONSIBLE — answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 163 

REST— cessation,  stop,  rest,  rntprmission 857 

REST— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 368 

REST— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue. 870 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

TO  REST— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

RESTITUTION   )  restoration,  restitution,  reps- 

RESTOR ATION  \     ration,  amends 439 

RESTORATION— recovery,  restoration 440 

TO  RESTORE— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain 880 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  •  881 
TO  RESTRAIN,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
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RESTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  restriction. .  290 
TO  EBSTRICT—iobouad,  limit,  confine,  clreom- 

scribe,  restrict 176 

TO  RESTRICT,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
RESTRICTION— coiistruin^  restraint,  restriction  930 
RESULT— -efiaet,  consequence,  result,  Issue,  event  S90 

TO  RETAIN— to  fo>U,ke*p,  detain,  retain 836 

TO  RETAIN— to  reserve,  retain 178 

RETAUATION— retallalkm,reprisei 440 

TO  RETARD— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procras- 

tinaie,j)ro]ong,  protract,  retard 960 

TO  RETARD— to  retard,  hinder 960 

RETINUE    prow—Ion,  train,  retinue 493 

TO  RETIRE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  secede, 

withdraw... 9S3 

RETIREMENT— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion. .  953 

RETORT— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  RETRACT— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  re- 
voke, recall 947 

RETREAT— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  RETREAT— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  wlih- 

.  draw,  secede 953 

RETRIBUTION-retrlbutlon,  requital 440 

TO  RETRIEVE— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit  440 

RETROSPECT— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

TO  RETURN— Co  restore,  return,  repay 430 

TO  RETURN— to  revert,  return 397 

TO  REVEAL— to  pnbUab,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  REVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. .  119 
REVENGEFUL  resontfhl,  revengeful,  vindlcUvc  119 
TO  REVERBERATE— to  rebound,  reverberate, 

recoil 305 

TO  REVERB         1  to  adore,  reverence,  vono- 

TO  REVERENCE  J    rate,  revere 81 

REVERENCE— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

TO  REVERENCE— to  honour,  reverence,  respect  4S7 

REVERIE— dream,  reverie 91 

TO  REVERSE— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

Invert,  reverse . . 503 

TO  REVERT— to  revert,  return 397 

REVIEW— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

REVIEW— revissl,  revtakm,  review 480 

TO  REVILE-te  revile,  vilify 108 

™^N|revl«l,revldon,revIew 480 

TO  REVIVE-Mo  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 
new  960 

TO  REVOKE— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 
recall 947 

TO  REVOKE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel , .  947 

REVOLT— Insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  906 

REWARD— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward  438 

RHETORICK— elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rne- 
torick 469 

RICHES— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence ....  340 

RIDICULE— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

TO  RIDICULE— Co  laugh  at,  ridicule 103 

IO  RIDICULE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

169 


RIDICULOUS-laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  Comtek,  droll IM 

RIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 431 

RIGHT— tight,  just,  proper 439 

RIGHT— right,  claim,  privilege .*.  991 

RIGHTEOUS— godly,  righteous 69 

RIGID  )  austere,    rigid,    severe,    rigorous, 

RIGOROUS!     stern 391 

RIGOROUS— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 361 

RIM— border,  edge,  rim,  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 176 

RIND-akln,  hide,  peel,  rind 516 

RIPE— ripe,  mature , 987 

RISE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 999 

TO  RISE— to  rise,  Issue,  emerge 901 

TO  RISE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 309 

TO  RISK— to  haaard,  venture,  risk 171 

RITE— form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 83 

RIVALRY— competition,  emulation,  rivalry  ....  131 

ROAD— way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course. 973 

TO  ROAM— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 19* 

ROBBERY— depredation,  robbery SOS 

ROBUST— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 379 

ROLL— list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 466 

ROMANCE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

ROOM— space,  room 359 

TO  ROT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

ROTUNDITY— roundness,  rotundity SSI 

TO  ROVE— to  wander,  stroU,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 199 

ROUGH— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 991 

ROUGH— coarse,  rough,  rode 951 

ROUGH— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 38* 

ROUNDNESS— roundness,  rotundity 351 

ROUND— circuit,  tour,  round 17b 

TO  ROUSE— to  awaken,  eiclte,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 3)6 

TO  ROOTVto  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

ROUTE— way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 979 

ROYAL— royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

TO  RUB— Co  rob,  chaie,  fret,  gall...  v 399 

RUDE— coarse,  rough,  rude .*.. 901 

RUDE— Impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  Impudent,  Inso- 
lent  909 

RUEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  wotVtl,  rueful 411 

RUGGED— abrupt,  nigged,  rough 991 

RUIN— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

RUIN— destruction,  ruin 504 

RUINOUS— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 504 

RULE— order,  method,  rule 976 

RULE— guide,  rale 910 

RULE— maxim,  precept,  role,  law 911 

TO  RULE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 966 

RULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  riling,  predomi- 
nant   )65 

RUMOUR— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 479 

RUPTURE— rupture,  fracture,  fraction 509 

RURAL     >  mmM 

RUSTICKfn,raI'n"tick ** 

RUSTlCK-w 
rustick,  clown . 
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BACItAMENT-Lonf* 

SACTUD-hxty,  sacred,  divine 89 

SAD— «iiu,s>>omy,s8d,  dismal 410 

SAO— mournful,  sad 410 

SAFK-aafe,  secure 386 

SioAC10U3|,a^,1«ad0Ui'"plenl m 

SAQ ACITY— penetration, acutenest,  sagacity...  401 
BATTiOB  unman,  waterman,  sailor, mariner...  337 
SALARY— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 

hire,  pay .- 104 

flAKR    sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 535 

SALUBRIOUS  »  healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious, 
SALUTARY     J    salutary 306 

S^™*}-"*--*".^ « 

TO  SALUTE— to  accost,  address,  salute 461 

TO  SANCTION— to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port  310 

SANCTITY— boUiiess,  sanctity 88 

BANE-aound,  sane,  healthy 306 

SANGUINARY— bloody,  blood-thirsty,  sangui- 
nary  507 

TO  SAP— to  sap,  undermine 503 

SAPIENT— sage,  sagacious,  sapient 401 

SARCASM— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

TO  SATIATE— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy. ...  383 

SATIRE— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

SATIRE    wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque   70 
SATISFACTION — compensation,   satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward... 438 

-SATISFACTION— contentment,  satisfaction. ...  384 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut, cloy....  383 
SAUCY— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  in- 
solent   200 

SAY  AGE— cruel,  inhuman,   barbarous,  brutal, 

savage 873 

SAVAGE— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

TO  SAVE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 940 

TO  SA  YE— to  keep,  save,  preserve 178 

TO  SAVE— to  slave,  spare,  preserve,  protect 179 

SAYING    economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  pe- 
nurious, niggardly 161 

TO  SAUNTER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  saunter, 

lag 961 

SAVOUR— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 519 

SAW,  side  BAYING. 

TO  SAY— to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

SAYING— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 210 

TO  SCALE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale '. 308 

SCANDAL— discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal  107 

SCANDALOUS— Infamous,  scandaloua 106 

SCANTY— bare,  scanty,  destitute 990 

SCARCE— rare,  scarce,  singular 950 

SCARCELY— hardly,  scarcely 384 

SCARClTY-scarcity,  dearth 950 

TO  SCATTER-to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

SCENT— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 
SCHEME— design,  pan,  scheme,  project 534 


SCHJSMATlCK-beretick,  seMsmatlck,   secta- 
rian, dissenter,  nonconformist 99 

SCHOLAR-scholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

SCHOOL    school,  academy 197 

SCIENCE— knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudi- 
tion  196 

TO  SCOFF— to  scon;  gibe,  Joer,  sneer KM 

SCOPE— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 396 

TO  SCORN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
SCORNFUL— contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful  109 

TO  SCREAM— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 479 

TO  SCREEN— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

SCRIBE— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

TO  SCRUPLE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluc- 
tuate     97    * 

SCRUPULOUS— conscientious,  scrupulous 89 

TO  SCRUTINIZE— to  pry,  scrutinise,  dive  into   99 
SCRUTINY— examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 98 

SCUM— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 515 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous  W0 

SEAL-eeal,  stamp 459 

SEAMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. .  397 
SEARCfl— examination,  search,  inquiry,  Investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 99 

TO  SEARCH— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore   99 
SEASON  i  time,  season,  timely,  season- 

SEASONABLEI     able 960 

TO  SECEDE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 
draw, secede 963 

SECLUSION— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion  ..  959 
TO  SECOND— to  second,  support *S85 

SECOND         {gecond,  secondary.  Infatour...    974 
SECONDARY  \  '  mxomMrj' »™™w 

SECTRECT— concealment,  secrecy 519 

SECRET— clandestine,  secret 596 

SECRET— secret,  hidden,  Intent,  occult,  myste- 
rious  399 

TO  SECRETE— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 519 

TO  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF— to  abscond,  steal 

away,  secrete  one's  self 599 

flW-PAPTAM  (  a*1***  ■eblsmatick,  sectarian, 

KSr")     ^^.r:™^   92 

SECULAR— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

SECURE— certain,  sure,  secure 368 

SECURE— safe,  secure 366 

SECURITY-4eposile,  pledge,  security 183 

SECURITY— fence,  guard,  security 183 

SEDATE— composed,  sedate 997 

SEDIMENT— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  515 
SEDITION— insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  908 

SEDITIOUS-factious,  seditious 900 

SEDITIOUS— tnmuttuous,  turbulent,  seditious, 

mutinous 909 

TO  SEDUCE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy "• 319 

SEDULOUS-sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 997 

TO  SEE— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 489 

TO  SEE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 489 

TO  SEEK— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore. ..  •  „  99 

TO  SEEM— to  seem,  appear * 483 

SEEMLY— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  946 
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TO  BWZB— totay  or  lake  hold  of,  eaten,  fete, 

snateb,  grasp,  gripe 837 

SEIZURE— capture,  setaure,  prise 906 

TO  SELECT— toehoose,  pick,  select S34 

^'oI^S!lw^r  I  ■•**«,    adf-concelt, 

SEMBLANCE— show,  outside  appearance,  sem- 
blance  r...  453 

SENIOR— senior,  elder,  older 

SENSATION— eenllment,  sensation,  perception. . 

■S*""^— ,— 

SENSE— sense,  judgement . 

SENSE— eignificatlon,  meaning,  import,  sense. . . 
SENSIBILITY— feeling,  sensibility,  suscepttbl 

Htf 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE— to  feel,  be 
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376 

TO 
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SENSUALIST— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure. . 

SENTENCE— decision,  Judgement,  sentence 

SENTENCE— sentence,  period,  phrasef  proposi- 
tion   

TO  SENTENCE— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom. 

SENTENTIOUS— sententious,  sentimental 376 

SENTIENT— sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 375 

SENTIMENT— sertlment,  sensation,  perception..  376 

SENTIMENT— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 

SENTIMENTAL— sententious,  sentimental 376 

SENTINEL— guard,  sentinel 180 

SEPARATE— different,  distinct,  separate 382 

TO  SEPARATE— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish   420 

TO  SEPARATE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  SEPARATE— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de- 
tach  ; 481 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

SEPULTURE— burial,  interment,  sepulture  ....    84 

SEQUEL— eequel,  dose S84 

SERENE— calm,  placid,  serene 368 

SERIES— series,  course 875 

SERIES— succession,  series,  order 871 

SERIOUS— eager,  earnest,  serious 303 

SERIOUS— grave,  serious,  solemn 308 

8ERY ANT— servant,  domeetlck,  menial,  drudge  388 
SERVICE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service, 

avail,  use 398. 

SERVICE— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

SERVITUDE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 338 

TO  SET— to  pot,  place,  lay,  set ».  880 

TO  SET  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  delher,  libe- 
rate  840 

TO  SETTLE— to  compose,  settle 887 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  determine,  settle, limit . ...  227 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  settle,  establish 837 

TO  SEVER— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de*ach. .  481 
SEVERAL— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 

rlouc 883 

SEVERE— austere, rigid, severe, rigorous, stern..  388 

SEVERE— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 383 

SEVERE    strict,  severe 804 

VEX— gender,  sex 514 


SHACKLE-cbem,  fetter,  bai»d,Jbaekie     SB 

SHADE      )^j    thadow 481 

SHADOW  J  """* maaw 

TO  SHAKE-to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver, 

quake • "• 

TO  SHAKE-to  shake,  agitate,  toss MM 

BHALLOW-euperficial,  shallow,  flimsy 457 

SHAME— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 18* 

SHAMELESS— immodest,  impudent,  ahamelesi. .  847 
TO  SHAPE— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape  ....  899 

TO  SHARE— to  divide,  distribute,  share 48* 

SHARE— part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

TO  SHARE— to  partake,  participate,  share 486 

SHARP— sharp,  acute,  keen 481 

TO  SHED-to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SHELTER— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

TO  SHELTER— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

SHIFT— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 596 

TO  SHINE — to  shine,  glitter,  sparkle,  radiate, 

glare 476 

SHOCK- shock,  concussion 305 

SHOCKING— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible   368 

TO  SHOOT— to  shoot,  dart 305 

SHORT— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary  986 
SHOW— show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance. .  453 
SHOW— show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 458 

SHOW— show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

TO  SHOW— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  Indicate..  451 

TO  SHOW-to  show,  exhibit,  display 426 

SHOWY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 456 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  shrewd 461 

TO  SHRIEK— to  cry,  scream,  abriek 476 

TO  SHRINK— to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink....  304 
TO  SHUDDER-r-Urehake,  tremble,  quiver,  quake, 


TO  SHUN— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude  .' 587 

TO  SHUT— to  close,  shut 986 

«^LT|-ckl-d,.y>dUWdlmoH-d *7 

SICKNESS— sickness,  Illness,  Indisposition 367 

SIGHT— show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 458 

SIGN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  Indica- 
tion   447 

"oSaJ"*1-*"- « 

SIGNAL— signal,  memorable 474 

TO  SIGNALIZE— to  signalise,  distinguish 474 

SIGNIFICANT— significant,  expressive 456 

SIGNIFICATION— signification,  meaning,  sense, 

Import 430 

SIGNIFICATION — signification,  avail,  import- 
ance, consequence,  moment,  weight 451 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  denote,  signify,  Imply 45t 

TO  SIGNIFT— to  express,  declare,  signify,  utter, 

testify 4S 

SILENCE— silence,  taciturnity 4& 

SILENT— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 44% 

SILLY— simple,  silly,  foolish «r 

SIMILARITY— likeness,  resemblance,  similarity 
orslmllttude 531 
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SIMILITUDE  I  *■*»  dinflUttde>  ««partoon. . .  i 
SIMILITUDE— likeness,  resemblance,  similarity 


SIMPLE— »topte>riBy,fooItab 

SIMULATION-*imiilatlon,  dissimulation . 

SIN— erfcne,  flee,  sin 

8INCEKE— eudid,  open,  ilneera 

SINCERE— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial . 
SINCERE— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain . 


401 
,  590 
.  122 
430 
431 
430 

SINGLE— solitary,  sole,  only,  ring  to 951 

SINGLE— one,  single,  only 851 

SJoSLB},to,,te>,lo«^.,",«u'"". ■» 

SINGULAR— -rare,  scarce,  singular 250 

SINGULA  R— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentrick, 


TO  SINK— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 

SITE— place,  spot,  site 

SITUATION— drcotnatanee,  situation 

SITUATION— place,  situation,  station,  position, 
post 

SITUATION— situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, pngbt,  ease 

SIZE— rise,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 

TO  SKETCH— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch 

SKETCH— sketch,  outlines 

SKILFUL— clever,  skilful,  expert,  adroit,  dexter- 
ous  

SKIN— skin,  bide,  peel,  rind 

SLACK-elaek,  loose 

TO  BLANDER— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  ca- 


SLA VERY— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 

SLAUGHTER — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre, 

ftjjtcbery 

TO  SLA Y— to  kill,  murder,  slay,  assassinate .... 
TO  BLEEP— to  sleep,  slumber,  dose,  drowse,  nap 

SLEEPY— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 

BLENDER— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 

TO  SLIDE— to  slip,  slide,  glide 

BLIGHT— cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 

JJ^f""  \  U»to,  slender,  slight,  slim 

TO  SLIGHT— to  disregard,  neglect,  alight 

TO  SLIP— to  slip,  slide,  glide 

SLOTHFUL— inactive,  inert,  lax*  slothful,  slug- 

SHo 

BLOW— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious . .' 

SLUGGISH— Inactive,  Inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish  

TO  SLUMBER— to  sleep,  slumber,  dose,  drowse, 

"*P 

BLY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

SMALL— little,  diminutive,  small 

TO  SMEAR— to  smear,  daub 

SMELL— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance 

SMOOTH— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 

TO  SMOTHER— to  stifle,' suppress,  smother 

TO  SMOTHER — to  raffceate,  stifle,  smother, 
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278 
173 

978 

279 
348 
338 
338 

80 
518 
836 

105 
3S8 

810 
510 
300 
300 

351 
303 
302 

351 


TO  SNEER-to  scoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  SOAK—  to  soak,  drench,  steep MS 

SOBER— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate  944 

SOBER— sober,  grave 809 

SOBRIETY— modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

■obrlety 945 

SOCIAL       l 

SOCT^BLBJ  convivial,  social,  sociable 487 

SOCIETY    association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership   48b 

SOCIETY— community,  society 487 

SOCIETY— fellowship,  society. 480 

SOCIETY— society,  company 487 

SOFT— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 350 

TO  SOIL— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  SOJOURN— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 263 

TO  SOLACE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 350 

SOLDIER-LIKE— martial,  military,  soldier-like, 

warlike 337 

SOLE— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 951 

SOLEMN— grave,  serious,  solemn 399 

TO  SOLICIT— lo  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  Implore,  crave 15b 

SOLICITATION-soMcitatlon,  importunity 158 

SOLICITUDE— care,  anxiety,  solicitude 485 

SOLID— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 996 

SOLID— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

SOLID-subriantlal,  solid... 379 

SOLTTARY— alone,  solitary ,  lonely 959 

SOLITARY-eoJltary,  sola,  only,  single 951 

SOUTARY-sotltary,deseit,4esolalB 953 

TO  SOLVE— to  solve,  resolve..... 994 

SOME— some,  any 950 

SOON— soon,  early ,  betimes 969 

TO  SOOTH— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

Itlgate 361 

SORDID— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

SORROW— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 409 

SORRY— sorry,  grieved,  hart 419 

SORT— kind,  species,  sort 486 

SOVEREIGN— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 
mace  188 

SOUL— soul,  mind 65 

SOUND— sound,  sane,  healthy 306 

SOUND— sound,  tone 511 

SOURCE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 999 

SOURCE— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

SPACE— space,  room 350 

SPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  SPARE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect. ...  179 
SPARING    economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

niggardly 16. 

SPARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

TO  SPARKLE— to  shine,  gUtter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

TO  SPEAK -to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  diecourse. .  460 
TO  SPEAK— to  utter,  apeak,  articulate,  pro. 


IX)  SNATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  sdxe, 
snatch, grasp, gripe ...  J 


SPECIAL  ■  ■pedal,  spedfck,  particular... 

SPECIES— kind,  species,  sort 

SPECmCK-speeiel,  specttek,  particular. . 
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BPfiCIMEN— copy, model,  pattern, ■pedum....  530 
•PECTOUS— eolourabie,  specious,  ostensible,  fea- 
sible, plausible 516 

SPECK-blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw. «. . ; .. .  127 
SPECTACLE— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

jig  ht,  spectacle 453 

SPECTATOR— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server  4» 

SPECTRE— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

SPECULATION— theory,  speculation 80 

SPEECH— eddress,  speech,  harangue, oration....  461 
SPEECH— language,  tongue,  epeech,  Idiom,  dia- 
lect  , 463 

SPEECHLESS-sllent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless. .  464 
TO  SPEED— to  hasten,  accelerate,  ipeed,  expe- 
dite, despatch.. 961 

TO  SPENI>— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  SPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander 344 

SPHERE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

TO  SPILL— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SPIRIT— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

SPIRITED— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    66 
SPIRITUAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

SPIRITUAL    >  spirituous,  spirited,  ghostly,  spl- 

SPIRrrUOUsi     ritual 68 

SPITE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique. .. .  381 
SPLENDOUR— brightness,  lustre,  splendour,  bril- 
liancy   474 

SPLENDOUR— splendour,  magnificence,  pomp. .  453 
SPLENETICK— gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  splene- 
tics:  411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 568 

SPOIL— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

SPONTANEOUSLY— willingly,  spontaneously, 

voluntarily 150 

SPORT— amusement,  diversion,  entertainment, 

■port,  recreation,  pastime 391 

SPORT— play,  game,  sport 384 

TO  SPORT— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game  of,  sport. .  164 
SPORTIVE— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Jocund • 380 

SPOT— place, spot, site • .'........  278 

SPOT— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

SPOTLESS,  vide  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  SPOUT— to  spurt,  spout 353 

SPRAIN— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 821 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 345 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  dis- 
seminate   345 

SPRIGHTLY— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay. ..  380 
SPRIGHTLY— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sport- 
ive, merry 380 

SPRING— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

TO  SPRING— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate • 891 

TO  SPRING— to  spring,  start,  startle, shrink....  304 

TO  SPRINKLE— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  SPROUT— to  sprout,  bud 353 

SPRUCE— Onlcnl,  foppish,  spruce 386 

•PUR10U8-«poj1ous,supposu1ous,counterftlt..  589 


TO  SPURT— to  spurt,  spojt •  353 

SPY— emissary,  spy 446 

TO  SQUANDER— to  spend  or  expend,  waste, 

squander 344 

SQUEAMISH— fastidious,  squeamish 385 

SQUEEZE— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush a...  501 

TO  SQUEEZE— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe. .  300 
STABILITY — constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 896 

STABLE— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 998 

STAFF    staff,  stay,  prop,  support 838 

STAFF— staff,  stick,  crutch 930 

TO  STAGGER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  STAGNATE— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate. .  5.58 

STAIN— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 187 

TO  STAIN— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 518 

TO  STAIN— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  STAMMER— to  hesitate,  falter,   stammer, 

stutter 97 

STAMP— mark,  print,  Impression,  stamp 448 

TO  STAMP— to  seal,  stamp 450 

TO  STAND— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

STANDARD— criterion,  standard 895 

TO  STARE— to  stare,  gape,  gase 479 

™  HlfHSL  » I  tt>  •Pr,n«.  *«*»  •tarUe»  ■*■**•  •  a* 

TO  STARTLE  1 

STATE— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 879 

STATE- state,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

STATION— condition,  station 880 

STATION— place,  situation, station, position,  post  878 
STATELY-magisterial,  maJeBttek,statety,pomp- 

ous,  august,  dignified 454 

STAY— staff,  stay,  support 839 

TO  ST  AY— to  continue,  remain,  stay 8(3 

STEADINESS-constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 886 

TO  STEAL  AWAY— to  abscond,  s*al  away,  se- 
crete one's  self. 590 

TO  STEEP— to  soak,  drench,  steep 518 

STEP— pace,  step 301 

STERN— austere,  rigid,  severe, rigorous,  stern. . .  388 

STICK— staff,  stick,  crutch 830 

TO  STICK— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

TOSTICK-tofix,fasten,stlck 886 

TO  STIFLE— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 888- 

TO  STIFLE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  choke,  smo- 
ther.  888 

STIGMA— mark,  badge,  stigma 448 

TO  STIMULATE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- ' 

cite,  impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  STILL— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still  361 
STIPEND— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 

hire,  pay 164 

TO  STIR— to  stir,  move 301 

TO  STIR  UP— to  awaken,  exdte,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

STOCK— stock,  store 341 

STOP— cessation,  atop,  rest,  intermission 857 

TO  STOP— to  check,  stop 859 

TO  STOP— to  hinder,  stop 858 

TO  STOP— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

STORE—stock,  store 041 
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STORM— tune,  gale,  Mart,  gut,  mm,  tempest, 

faomeane 353 

STORY— anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

STOUT— <x*pulent,  lusty,  stout Ml 

tTTRAJN— -atTaln,  *pram,8tress,  force 931 

8TRAIM»sliass,Bliilii,  emphasta -accent 991 

STRAIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

STRAIT— etralt,  narrow 985 

STRANGE— particular,  singular,  odd,6ccentr!ek, 

strange 385 

STRANGER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 386 

STRATAGEM— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem  991 
TO  STRAY— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  196 

STREAM— etream,  current,  tide 359 

TO  STREAM— to  flow,  stream,  guab 359 

STRENGTH— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

TO  STRENGTHEN— to  strengthen,  fortify,  Invi- 
gorate  379 

STRENUOUS— strenuoua,  bold 141 

8TRE8S— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 991 

STRESS— stress,  attain,  emphasis,  accent 991 

TO  STRETCH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

STRICT— strict,  severe 904 

STRICTURE— animadversion,  criticism,    stric- 
ture  119 

STRIFE— contention,  strife 133 

STRIFE    dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife. .  133 

TO  STRIKE— tobeat,  hit,  strike 149 

ro  STRIP— to  bereave,  deprive,  atrip 505 

TO  STRIVE— to  contend,  strive,  vie. 131 

ro  STRIVE— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  strag- 
gle  391 

STROKE— blow,  stroke 149 

TO  STROLL— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range • 196 

STRONG    cogent,  forcible,  strong 990 

STRONG— etrong,nrm,  robust,  sturdy.../. 379 

STRUCTURE— ediftse,smicture,fabrick 489 

TO  STRUGGLE— to  endeavour,  aim,  struggle, 

strive .' 391 

HTUBBORN— obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn, 

headstrong,  heady 900 

STUDY— attention,  application,  study 493 

STUPID— cbupld,  dull 401 

STURDY— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 379 

TO  STUTTER — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

stutter 97 

STYLE— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology 463 

TO  STYLE— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 471 

SUAVITY— suavity,  urbanity 108 

TO  SUBDUE— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SULDUE— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue 114 

TO  SUBDUE— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue 145 

SUBJECT— matter,  materials,  subject 395 

SUBJECT— object,  subject 395 

SUBJECT— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . .  146 
SUBJECT— aubject,  subordinate,  lnferlour,  sub- 
servient  •  146 

TO  SUBJECT— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue. ...  145 
TOSUBJOCf-to  alft^suirtoin,  atucb,annex..  419 


TO  SUBJUGATE— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue  J45 

SUBLIME— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

SUBMISSIVE— complaint,  yielding,  submissive  151 

SUBMISSIVE— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

SUBMISSIVE— obedient,  submissive,  obsequious  149 

SUBMISSIVE— passive,  submissive 149 

TO  SUBMIT-co  comply,  yield,  submit 190 

SUBORDINATE— subject,  subordinate,  Infertonr, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBORN— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 99 

SUBSEQUENT— subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  979 

SUBSERVIENT— aubject,  subordinate,  Inferiour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBSIDE— to  subside,  abate,  Intermit 971 

TO  SUBSIST— to  be,  exist,  subsist 930 

SUBSISTENCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 930 

SUBSTANTIAL-eubstantial,  solid 379 

TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

substitute *. 334 

SUBTERFUGE— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge S90 

SUBTLE— cunning;  crafty,  subtle,  aly,  wily 599 

TO  SUBTRACT— to  deduct,  subtract 421 

TO  SUBVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  SUCCEED— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 971 

SUCCESSFUL— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful  SOS 

SUCCESSION— succession,  series,  order 971 

SUCCESSIVE— successive,  alternate 979 

SUCCINCT— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  , 999 

TO  SUCCOUR— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 
lieve-  364 

TO  SUFFER— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  to- 
lerate  .\ 157 

TO  SUFFER— to  let,  leave,  Buffer 905 

TO  SUFFER— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support.. .  149 

SUFFICIENT— enough,  sufficient 343 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke '• 999 

SUFFRAGE— vote,  suffage,  voice 489 

TO  SUGGEST— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest ...  396 
TO  SUGGEST— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinu- 
ate   396 

SUGGESTION— dictate,  suggestion 184 

SUIT— prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 87 

TO  SUIT— to  agree,  accord,  suit 158 

TO  SUIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate 154 

SUITABLE— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  suitable, 

fit 916 

SUITABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable...  153  - 
SUITABLE— commodious,  convenient,  suitable. .  417 
SUITABLE— correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  155 

SUITOR— tover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

SULLEN— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetick. ...  411 

TO  SULLY— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  Urn  toll 514 

SUMMARY— abort,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary   9B6 

TO  SUMMON— to  call,  bid,  summon,  Invite 460 

TO  SUMMON-to  cite,  summon 460 

SUNDRY— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
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SUPERFICIAL— #operncial,  shallow,  flinty  ....  457 

0UPERFlCIES-«ur1ace,  superficies 457 

SUPERFLUITY— excess,  superfluity,  redundancy  343 
0UPERINTENDENCY — inspection,  oversight, 

superlntendeocy 213 

SUPERIORITY— excellence,  superiority 274 

SUPERSCRIPTION — direction,  superscription, 

address 213 

TO  SUPERSEDE— to  overrule,  supersede 208 

SUPINE— indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 300 

SUPPLE— flexible,  pliant,  supple 300 

TO  SUPPLICATE— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  en- 
treat, supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

TO  SUPPLY— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 
ply  3» 

SUPPORT— livelihood,  living,  subsistence,  sup- 
port, sustenance 239 

SUPPORT— staff,  stay,  support 238 

TO  SUPPORT— to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port   310 

TO  SUPPORT— to  hold,  maintain,  support 237 

TO  SUPPORT— to  second,  support 365 

TO  SUPPORT— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support. .  140 
TO  SUPPORT— to  sustain,  support,  maintain ....  236 
TO  SUPPOSE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

Imagine 74 

TO  SUPPOSE— to  think,  suppose,  Imagine,  deem, 

believe 75 

SUPPOSITION— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise   94 
SUPPOSITIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit  ! 591 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  * .  221 
TO  SUPPRESS— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother ....  222 

SURE— certain,  sure,  secure 366 

SURFACE— surface,  superficies 457 

SURGE— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

SURMI8E— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 94 

TO  SURMOUNT— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  surpass  273 
BUBPRI3E— wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 403 

TO  SURRENDER — to  give  up,  deliver,  yield, 

surrender,  cede,  concede 242 

TO  SURROUND— to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

SURVEY— retrospect,  review,  survey 460 

SURVEY— view,  survey,  prospect 479 

TO  SURVIVE— to  outlive,  survive 240 

SUSCEPTIBILITY— feeling,  sensibility,  svsccptl- 

blllty 376 

SUSPENSE— dcubt,  suspense 95 

SUSPICION —Jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 380 

SUSPICIOUS— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident . .  416 
TO  SUSTAIN— to  sustain,  support,  maintain ...  238 
SUSTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

support,  sustenance 239 

SWAIN — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rus- 

tiek,  clown 336 

TO  SWALLOW  UP — to  absorb,  swallow  up, 

engross 509 

SWARM— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

SWAY— influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway..  186 
TO  SWELL— to  heave,  swell 354 


TO  SWERVE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  196 
SWIFTNESS— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity MB 

SYCOPHANT— flatterer, sycophant,  parasite. ...  SSI 
SYMBOL — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type •> 533 

SYMMETRY— symmetry,  proportion 435 

SYMPATHY— sympathy,  compassion,  commise- 
ration, condolence 397 

SYMPTOM— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 

indication 447 

SYNOD— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation, council --.  480 

SYSTEM— system,  method 295 

TACITURNITY— silence,  taciturnity 464 

TO  TAINT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  cor- 
rupt, taint 122 

TO  TAKE— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

TO  TAKE  HEED — to  guard  against,  to  take 

heed lfll 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take  bold  of, 

catch,  setae,  snateb,  grasp,  gripe 937 

TO  TAKE  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bit* 

farewell 29& 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to  labour,  take  pains  or 

trouble,  use  endeavour 398 

TALE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

TALE— anecdote,  story,  tale 667 

TALENT— faculty,  ability,  talent OB 

TALENT— gift,  endowment,  talent k 97 

TALENT— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

TO  TALK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse.  •  459 
TALKATIVE— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous. .  469 

TALL— high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TAME— gentle,  tame 369 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize. 19J 

TO  TANTALIZE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  torment, 

tantalise 191 

TARDY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 969 

TO  TARNISH— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  TARRY— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  96 
TARTNESS— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness  383 

TASK— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 398 

TASTE— palate,  taste 519 

TASTE— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 519 

TASTE— taste,  genius ; 79 

TO  TAUNT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment  191 

TAUTOLOGY— repetition,  tautology 469 

TAX— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  Impost,  tribute,  con- 
tribution   168 

TAX— tax,  rate,  aseefcment 168 

TO  TEACH— to  Inform,  teach,  Instruct 194 

TO  TEAR— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 301 

TO  TEASE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  tor- 
ment   191 

TEDIOUS— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 969 

TEDIOUS— wearisome, tiresome, tedious. .......  399 

TEGUMENT— tegument, covering... 518 

TO  TELL— to  speak,  say,  tall 495 
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TEMERITY— fastness,  temerity,  precipitancy  . .  963 

TEMPER— disposition,  temper 387 

TEMPER— frame,  temper,  temperament,  consti- 
tution  388 

TEMPER— humour,  temper,  mood :  387 

TO  TEMPER— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 366 

TEMPERAMENT- frame,  temper,  temperament, 

coostiuitloa 388 

TEMPER  A  ■IKNT-temperament;  temperature..  388 
TEMPERANCE— modesty,  moderation,  temper- 
am,  sobriety 945 

TEMPERATE— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  tcra- 

P««« 344 

TEMPERATURE— temperament,  temperature. .  386 
TEMPEST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, harricaoe 353 

TEMPLE—  temple,  church 82 

TEMPORAL— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

TEMPORARY— temporary,  transient,  transitory, 

fleeting.! 907 

TEMPORIZING— temporizing,  timeserving 967 

TO  TEMPT—  to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice  de- 
coy   310 

TO  TEMPT— to  try,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY— inclination,  tendency,  propensity, 

proaeness 100 

TENDENCY— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  TENDER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TENDERNESS — benevolence,   benignity,    hu- 
manity, kindness,  tenderness 165 

TENET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet 80 

TENET— tenet,  position 80 

TERM— article,  condition,  term 335 

TERM— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

TERM— word,  term,  expression 402 

TO  TERMINATE— to  complete,  finish,  temil- 

«*te 287 

TO  TERMINATE— to  end,  dose,  terminate 985 

TERRIBLE— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 

riWe ,....  308 

TERRIBLE   I  fewfu,»dre«dfal,  frightful,  ?errible, 
TERRIFICK  l     tremendoas>  terrific*,  horrible, 

f     horrid 306 

TERRITORY— territory,  dominion 180 

TBRROUR — alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consterna- 
tion    305 

TEST— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test. .  319 

TESTAMENT- will,  testament 104 

TO  TESTIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

fESTIMONY— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

THANKFULNESS— thankfulness,  gratitude. ...  441 
THEOLOGIAN— eccleeiastick,  divine,  theologian    86 

THEORY— theory,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE— therefore,  consequently,  accord- 

»*ly 974 

THICK— thick,  dense 351 

THIN— thin,  slender,  sllghtssttm 351 

TO  THINK— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 76 

TO  THINK— to  think,  suppose,  Imagine,  believe, 

deem •  75 

THOUGHT— Idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

THOUGHTFUL— thoughtful,  considerate,  dell- 

494 


THOUGHTLESS — negligent,  remiss,  careless, 

thoughtless,  heedless,  Inattentive 491 

THREAT— threat,  menace 405 

THREATENING— imminent,  impending,  threat- 
ening  4* 

THRIFTY— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

penurious,  niggardly 101 

TO  THRIVE— to  flourish,  prosper,  thrive £96 

THRONG— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm  .  .  494 

TO  THROW-40  cast,  throw,  hurl 304 

TO  THWART — to   oppose,   resist,  withstand, 

thwart us 

TIDE— stream,  current,  tide 359 

TIDINGS— news,  tidings 405 

TO  TIE— to  bind,  tie 310 

TILLAGE— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 337 

TIME— duration,  time 986 

TIME— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 966 

TIME— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epochs 967 

TIMELY— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 966 

TIMES  PAST— formerly,  In  former  tiroes,  times 
past  or  days  of  yore,  anciently  pr  in  ancient 

times 989 

TIMESERVING— temporizing,  timeserving 967 

TIMID  ) 

TIMOROU8  I  afraid'  fearfuJ>  Umld>  timorous....  307 

TO  TINGE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 510 

TINT— colour,  hue,  tint 510 

TO  TIRE— to  weary,  tire,  Jade,  harass 309 

TIRESOME— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 300 

TITLE— name,  appellation,  title,  denomiaattom .  471 

TOIL— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task 398 

TOKEN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  indication, 

token 447 

TO  TOLERATE— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer, 

tolerate 159 

TOLL— tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution jtv. 

TOMB— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

TONE— sound,  tone 511 

TONGUE— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
tom  403 

TOO— also,  likewise,  too 953 

TOOL— instrument,  tool 399 

TORMENT— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TORMENT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise, 

torment 191 

TORPID— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TORTURE— torment,  torture 409 

TO  TOSS— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

TOTAL— gross,  total 388 

TOTAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  Integral  988 

TO  TOTTER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 903 

TOUCH— contact,  touch 199 

TOUR— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TOUR— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt 309 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TRACE  1 

TRACK  \  ******  trtC*'  vesll«e'  rootolep,  track. ..  448 

TRACT— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 399 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

TRACTABLE— docile,  tractaWe.'ductile 300 

TRADE— business,  trade,  profession",  art 331 

TRADE-trade,eomme^trafflck,  dealing 933 
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TRAUMA*  }^.*^«t»  tradesman... 
TO  TRADUCE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TRAFFICK— trade,  commerce,  traffics,  dealing. .  333 

TRAIN— procession,  train,  retinae 403 

TRAITOROUS— treacherous,  traitorous,  treason- 
able  584 

TRANQUILLITY— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquil- 
lity  361 

TO  TRANS  ACT— to  negotiate,  treat  for  or  about, 

transact 915 

TRANSACTION— proceeding,  transaction 333 

TO  TRANSCEND— to  exceed,   surpass,  excel, 

transcend,  outdo 873 

TO  TRANSCRIBE— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  TRANSFIGURE  )  to  transfigure,  transform, 

TO  TRANSFORM     {     metamorphose 86 

TO  TRANSGRESS— to  Infringe,  violate,  trans- 
gress  508 

TRANSGRESSION— offence,  trespass,  transgres- 
sion, misdemeanour,  misdeed,  affront 190 

TRANSIENT     >  temporary,    transient,    transJ- 

TRANSITORY  J     tory,  fleeting J67 

TRANSPARENT— pellucid,  transparent 477 

TO  TRANSPORT— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  trans- 
port  330 

TRANSPORT— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

TRAVEL— journey,  travel,  voyage « 309 

TREACHEROUS— faithless,  perfidious,  tseaehe- 

rous ". . 594 

TREACHEROUS— insidious,  treacherous.! 594 

TREACHEROUS  j  treacherous,  traitorous,  tree- 

TREASONABLE  f     sonanle  594 

TO  TREASURE— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TREAT— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat 513 

TO  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT — to  negotiate, 

treat  for  or  about,  transact 21? 

TREATISE— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation. 

TREATMENT  -treatment,  usage 309 

TO  TREMBLL1 — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder, 

quiver,  quake 305 

TREMBLING— trembling,  tremour,  trepidation..  308 
TREMENDOUS— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tre-     . 

mendous,  terrible,  tenifick,  horrible,  horrid. . .  303 
TREMOUR         j  agitation,  emotion,  trepidation, 

TREPIDATION)     tremour 308 

TREMOUR         i  trembling,    tremour,   treptda- 

TREPIDATIONJ     Hon 308 

TRESPASS— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 190 

TRIAL— attempt,  trial,  oodeavour,  essay,  eflbrt. .  390 
TRIAL— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 
TRIBUTE— tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tri- 
bute, contribution 168 

» RICK— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 591 

TO  TRICK-to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 595 

TRIFLING  )  trlfllnf,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  fu- 

TRIVIAL    I     tile 457 

TRIP— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt. ......  309 

TROOP— troop,  company 409 

TO  TROUBLE— lo  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

TO  TROUBLE— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest  • ...  419 


TROUBLES— difficulties, 
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TROUBLESOME— troubles****,  irksome,  vexa- 
tious  413 

TO  TRUCK— to  exchange,  barter,  track,  com- 
mute  335 

TRUE-sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

TRUST— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 9 

TRUST— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence... .  414 

TO  TRUST— to  confide,  trust 414 

TRUSTY— faithful,  trusty 418 

TRUTH— truth,  veracity 30 

TO  TRY— to  try,  tempt 319 

TO  TUG— to  draw,  drag,  bale  or  haul,  pull,  pluck, 

tug 303 

TO  TUMBLE-rto  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble  309 

TUMID— turgid,  tumid,  bombastic*: 464 

TUMULT— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 99 
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TUMULTUARY  |  luum,  minullaary 

TUMULTUOUS  i  ^  7 

TUMULTUOUS  )  tumultuous,    turbulent,  sedt- 

TURBULENT     1     tlous,  mutinous 905 

TURGID— turgid,  tumid,  bombastick 464 

TURN— cast,  turn,  description,  character 467 

TURN— turn,  bent »• 

TO  TURN— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
wrest,  wrench • 16 

™  ™U;  \  to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  316 
TO  TWIRL  >  iiii 

TO  TWIST— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
wrest,  wrench M 

TYPE— figure,  metaphor,  lUegory,  emblem,  sym- 
bol.type S!l 

TYRANNICAL— absolute,  arbitrary,  tyrannical  184 

ULTIMATE— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 970 

UMPIRE— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 911 

UNBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief W 

UN  BELIEF— unbelief,  Infidelity,  incredulity. ...   79 
UNBLEMISHED— blameless,  Irreproachable,  un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 19 

UNBODIED— incorporeal,  unbodied,  Immaterial, 

spiritual w 

UNBOUNDED— boundless,  unbounded,  infinite, 

unlimited K* 

UNCEASINGLY— Incessantly,  unceasingly,  tin- 
Interruptedly,  without  intermission 9S7 

UNCERTAIN— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre 

carious i a* 

UNCONCERNED— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re 

gardless 374 

UNCONQUERABLE — Invincible,  Insuperable, 

unconquerable,  Insurmountable 149 

TO  UNCO VER— to  uncover,  discover,  discloss. .  444 

UNCOVERED— bar",  naked,  uncovered 949 

UNDAUNTED— boks  tv-arless,  undaunted,  Intre- 
pid  *• 

UNDENIABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable,  in- 
disputable, undeniable,  Incontrovertible,  Irre- 
fragable  H« 

UNDER— under,  below,  beneath 979 

TO  UNDERMINE— to  sap,  undernilne SW 

TO  UNDERSTAND— to  conceive,  comprehend, 

74 
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UNDERSTANDING — understanding,  Intellect, 
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UNDERTAKING— Attempt,  undertaking,  enter- 
prise  320 

UNDETERMINED — undetermined,    unsettled,    • 

unsteady,  wavering 835 

UNKVJEN— odd,  uneven 436 

UNFAITHFUL— faithless  unfaithful 534 

UNFEELING— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  Insensible  374 
TO  UNFOLD— to  unfold,  uniavel,  develop*  ....  818 
UNGOVERNABLE— unruly,  ungovernable,  re- 
fractory  806 

UNHAPPY— uubappy,  miserable,  wretebed 418 

UNIFORM— equal,  even,  equable,  Uke  or  alike, 

uniform 435 

UNIMPORTANT — unimportant,    insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable 457 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY — incessantly,  uninter- 
ruptedly, unceasingly,  without  intermission  857 

TO  UNITE— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  UNITE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

UNIVERSAL— general,  universal 383 

UNJUST— wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious  188 
UNLEARNED    >  ignorant,  Illiterate,  unlearned, 

UNLETTERED  >    unlettered 197 

UNLESS— unless,  except 851 

UNLIKE— different,  unlike 893 

UNLIMITED— boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

tnlhiite , 177 

UNMERCrPXTL— hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

meed  toss 373 

UNOFFENDING— unoffending,  harmless,  inof- 

181 


URBANITY— urbanity,  suavity 188 

TO  URGE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

URGENT— pressing,  urgent,  importunate 159 

USAGE— usage,  custom,  prescription. 384 

USAGE— treatment,  usage 399 

USE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use 398 

TO  USE— u>  employ,  use 39P 

TO  USE  ENDEAVOURS— to  labour, take  pains 

or  trouble,  use  endeavours 388 

USUALLY— commonly,   generally,    frequently, 

usually • 383 

TO  USURP— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  as- 
sume, ascribe 830 

UTILITY— advantage,  benefit,   utility,  service, 

avail,  use 308 

TO  UTTER— to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify, 

utter 455 

TO  UTTER— to  utter,  apeak,  articulate,  pro- 

459 


UNQUESTIONABLE— indubitable,  unquestion- 
able, indisputable,  undeniable,  incontroverti- 
ble, Irrefragable.. 114 

fO  UNRAVEL— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope.. .  318 
UNRELENTING— implacable,  untelenting,  re- 


UNRULY— unruly,  ungovernable, refractory. ...  808 
UNSEARCHABLE— unsearchable,  Inscrutable..  481 
UNSETTLED— undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 

ing,  unsteady 835 

UNSPEAKABLE— unspeakable,  Ineffable,  unut- 


UNSFOTTED— blameless,   Irreproachable,  un- 

UemislMd,  unspotted,  spotless 189 

UNSTEADY— undetermined,  ui/«eoled,  waver- 

lug,  unsteady 885 

UNTOWARD— awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, fro  ward,  perverse... 315 

UNTRUTH— untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 589 

UN  UTTER  ABLE— unspeakable,  ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 400 

UNWILLING — averse,   unwilling,   backward, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

UNWORTHY— unworthy,  worthiest 437 

TO  UPBRAID— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 

srald,  censure,  condemn 110 

UPON— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 879 

rjlWGHTNEES— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity, 

probity & 

UPRIGHTNESS— recUtude,  uprightness 483 

UPROAR— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 880 


VAC ANCY— vacancy,  vacuity,  Inanity 344 

VACANT— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VACANT— Idle,  vacant,  leisure 899 

VACUITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  Inanity 344 

VAGUE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  856 

VAIN— Idle,  vain 899 

VAIN— vain,  Ineffectual,  fruitless 890 

VALOUR— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry  . .  139 
VALUABLE— valuable,  precious,  costly  ....  k ....  437 

VALUE— value,  worth,  rate,  price. .~ 430 

TO  VALUE— to  value,  priae,  esteem 436 

TO  VANISH— to  disappear,  vanish 481 

VANITY— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

TO  VANQUISH— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue! 

overcome,  surmount 144 

VARIATION— change,  variation,  vicissitude . ...  283 
VARIATION  I       .  u  „« 

VARIETY      {*■*»*».  *■*■* « 

VARIETY— difference,'  variety,  diversity,  medley  883 
VARIOUS— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  383 

TO  VARNISH-to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

TO  VARY— to  change,  alter,  vary 883 

TO  VARY— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent ....  139 

VAST— enormous,  huge,  vart,  Immense 349 

TO  VAUNT— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 536 

VEHEMENT— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous  810 

VEIL— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 510 

VELOCITY- -quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  cele- 
rity, rapidity,  velocity 863 

VENA L— venal,  mercenary,  hireling 339 

TO  VENERATE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate, 

revere « 81 

VENIAL— venial,  pardonable 189 

VENOM— poison,  venom 503 

TO  VENTURE— to  hazard,  venture,  risk 17] 

VERACTTY-truth,  veracity 589 

VERB  AL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 408 

VERGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge 170 

VESTIGE— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track. .  448 
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ro  VEX-to  displease,  rex,  offend 117 

TO  VEX — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  tor- 
ment  191 

VEXATION— vexation,  mortification,  chagrin...  123 
VEXATIOUS— troublesome,  irksome',  vexatious  413 

VICE— crime,  vice,  sin ]S3 

VICE— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 184 

VICINITY— neighbourhood,  vicinity 498 

VICISSITUDE— cbangs,  variation,  vicissitude.. .  283 

TO  VIE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

VIEW— view,  survey,  prospect 479 

VIEW— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  VIEW— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

VIGIL  ANT— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

VIGOUR— energy,  force,  vigour 372 

VILE— base,  met*,  vile 148 

TO  VILIFY— to  revile,  vilify 108 

TO  VINDICATE— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  VINDICATE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate  119 
TO  VINDICATE— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate. .  179 
VINDICTIVE— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  VIOLATE— to  infringe,  violate,  transgress . .  508 

VIOLENCE— force,  violence 219 

VIOLENT — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous S19 

VISAGE— face,  countenance,  visage 479 

VISIBLE-*pparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

VISION — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

VIPIONABY— enthusiast, fanatick, visionary....  91 
VISITANT  )  _, , 

VISITER     {  *"**  *™*nt> vW,er m 

nVACIOUS— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  merry, 

sportive,  jocund 389 

rTVACITY— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit....  356 

nVID— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

VOCABULARY— dlcUonary.lexicon,  vocabulary, 

glossary,  nomenclature 404 

VOCAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 403 

VOICE— vote,  suffrage,  voice 463 

fOID— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VOLATILITY— lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  vo- 
latility, giddiness 390 

VOLUNTARILY— willingly,  voluntarily,  sponta- 
neously   159 

VOLUNTARY— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

VOLUPTUARY— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure  374 
>  ORACIOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious..  507 

VOTE— vote,  suffrage,  voice 403 

ro  VOUCH— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest ^ 441 

VOYAGE— Journey,  travel,  voyage 302 

VULGAR— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. ...  323 

W  AGES— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

W 164 

TO  WAIT  FOR— to  await  or  wait  for,  look  for, 

«pect 415 

TO  WATT  ON— to  accompany,  escort,  attend, 

walton 493 

WAKEFUL— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 463 

WALK— carriage,  gait,  walk 193 

WAN-pale  pallid,  wan 999 


TO  WANDER — to  deviate,  wander,   swerve, 

■tray ISsI 

TO  WANDER— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 136 

WANT— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury  346 

TO  WANT— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

WARE— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware..  33f 
WARLIKE— martial,  military,  wulike,  soldier- 
like  .' ....  337 

WARM— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

WARMTH— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

WARNING— admonition,  warning,  caution 193 

TO  WARRANT— to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

responsible,  warrant 183 

WARY— cautious,  wary,  circumspect. 42S 

TO  WASTE— to  spend,  expend,  waste,  dissipate, 

squander 344 

TO  WASTE— to  consume,  destroy,  waste 505 

TO  WATCH— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

TO  WATCH— to  observe,  watch  483 

WATCHFUL— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

WATERMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mari- 
ner, boatman,  ferryman.... 337 

WAVE— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  WAVER — to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver 97 

WAVERING— undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 989 

WAY — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means..... fS 

WAY— way,  road,  route,  coarse 873 

WEAK— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  WEAKEN— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate, 

enervate,  invalidate 366 

WEAKNESS — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty, 

tailing,  foible 134 

WEALTH— riches,  wealth, opulence, affluence..  34© 

WEAPONS— arms,  weapons 141 

WEARINESS— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude ....  380 
WEARISOME— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious. . .  309 

TO  WEARY— to  weary,  tire,  Jade,  harass 380 

WEDDING— marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 83 

WEDLOCK— marriage,  matrimony  ^wedlock....    84 

TO  WEEP— to  cry,  weep 470 

WEIGHT— signification,  avail,  Importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 43S 

WEIGHT— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 389 

WEIGHT— weight,  burden,  load 370 

WEIGHTY— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  pon- 
derous  370 

WELL-BEING— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, 

happiness 950 

WELCOME— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 334 

WELFARE— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  hap- 
piness  308 

TO  WHEEDLE — to    coax,   wheedle,    cajole, 

fawn 585 

WHIM— freak,  whim 384 

WHIMSICAL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 385 

TO  WHHLL-to  turn,  windr  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  310 

WHOLE— all,  whole 39*. 

WHOLE — whole,  complete,  total,  integral,  en- 
tire   383 


INDEX. 


Mil 


WHOLESOME — healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious, 

salutary 366 

WICKED— bad,  evil,  wicked 1S7 

WICKED— wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious  128 

WIDE— large,  broad,  wide 349 

WILL— will,  testament 164 

TO  WILL— to  will,  wish 139 

WILLINGLY — willingly,  voluntarily,  spontane- 
ously  150 

WILY— canning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wHy 5SS 

TO  WIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .. .  396 
TO  WIND— to  tarn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe. .  316 

WISDOM — wisdom,  prudence 400 

TO  WISH — to  desire,  wish,  hanker  after,  long 

for 159 

TO  WISH— to  will,  wish 159 

WTT— ingenuity,  wit 70 

WIT— wit,  humour,  satire ,  irony,  burlesque 69 

TO  WITHDRAW— to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw, 

retire,  secede 353 

TO  WITHSTAND— to  oppose,  resist,  withstand, 

thwart 115 

WITHOUT  INTERMISSION— Incessantly,  un- 
eeasingly,  uninterruptedly,  without  Intermis- 
sion  257 

WITNESS— deponent,  evidence,  witness 445 

WOFUL— piteous,  doleful,  wofui,  rueful 411 

WONDER— wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 403 

WONDER— wondor,  miracle,  marvel,  monster, 

prodigy 403 

•VCOEE— lover,  suitor,  wooer 380 


WORD— promise,  engagement,  w jrd 2i; 

WORD— word,  term,  expression 468 

WORK— work,  labour,  toll,  dradge-.y,  tuk 328 

WORK— production,  performance,  work 329 

WORK— work,  operation 328 

WORLDLY— secular,  temporal,  worldly 00 

TO  WORSHIP— to  adore,  worship 81 

WORTH— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

WORTH— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

WORTHLESS— unworthy,  worthless 437 

TO  WRANGLE— to  jangle,  Jar,  wrangle 134 

WRATH— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  indignation, 

ire 119 

TO  WRENCH  >  to  turn/ bend,  twist,  wring,  dls- 

TO  WREST     J     tort,  wrest,  wrench 316 

WRETCHED— unhappy,  miserable,  wretched. . .  419 
TO  WRING— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrench 316 

WRITER— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

WRITER— writer,  author 336 

TO  WRITHE— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe  316 
WRONG— Injustice,  injury,  wrong 912 

YET— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstand- 
ing  251 

TO  YIELD— to  afford,  produce,  yield 330 

TO  YIELD— to  bear,  yield 330 

TO  YIELD— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit. .  150 
TO  YIELD— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  concede '  248 

YIELDING— compliant,  yielding,  submissive. .. .  158 
YOUTHFUL— youthful.  Juvenile,  puerile 40 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


SOLL,  MIND. 
Thbsb  terras,  or  the  equivalents  to  them,  have  been 
anntoyed  by  all  civilised  nation*  to  designate  that  part 
of  human  nature  which  Is  distinct  from  matter.  The 
however,  from  the  German  seels,  fee  and  the 
Ua,  to  live,  like  the  anima  of  the  Latin,  which 
vuiucs  from  the  Greek  eves*;,  wind  or  breath,  is  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  by  the  subtilest  01  most  ethereal  of 
sensible  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
property  the  quickening  or  vital  principle-  Mind,  on 
'be  contrary,  from  the  Greek  jiivof,  which  signifies 
"'i,  is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  allied  to, 


and  in  a  great  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal  or- 
ganisation :  the  former  Is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  connects 
us  Willi  angels,  the  latter  with  brutes ;  in  this  latter  we 
diatingnkh  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving  Impres- 
sions from  external  objects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  philosophers,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  poatesi  any 
thins:  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh  and 
Mood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methinks,  sound  philosophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
position,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood  of  its  opposite ; 
and  consequently,  that  if  we  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  Vi  material  in  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  material  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
faculty  of  man.  Now  It  is  upon  this  very  impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  production  of  the  ssai,  that  It  is  conceived  to  be  an 
entirely  distinct  principle.  If  we  had  only  the  mind, 
Urns  is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas  or  sensible  images,  such  as 
is  posscwud  by  the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
conceive  of  tins  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  of  re- 
earring  images  Is  but  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  Inactive 
property  of  matter:  but  when  the  seal  turns  in  upon 
ta*4f,  and  creates  for  itself  by  abstraction,  combination, 
and  deduction,  a  world  of  new  objects,  It  proves  Itself 
to  be  the  most  active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ; 
It  then  positively  acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being 

SCeaBts  ttSOfl  oy  it* 

But  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  drawn  between 
the  words  sea*  and  mini,  I  simply  vfah  to  show  thai 
the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  or  these  terms  alto- 
gether accord,  and  are  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
of  things.  Poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  tout  in 
the  same  strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle ; 
if  en's  seal  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows, 
And  lo  no  outward  cause  that  motion  o 


Dbxhax. 


Id  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  coneeal'd.  save  when  it 


stole 


In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  from  her  swelling  $<ml  in  stifled  sighs. 

Thomson. 
'The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under 
steading,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward 
and  inward ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  seal 
can  exert  herself  In  many  different  ways  of  action.'— 
Aaatson.  The  andents,  though  unaided  by  the  light  of 
atvme  revelation,  yet  represented  the  soul  as  a  distinct 
principle  The  Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
same  they  gave  to  the  human  seal,  was  feigned  to  be 
erne  of  thdrlncorporeal  or  celestial  beings.  Theamsui 
af  the  Latins  was  taken  precisely  in  the  modem  sense 
if  the  ssef,  by  which  It  was  distinguished  from  the 
*    Thus  the  emperwr  Adrian  is  said  on 


bis  dying  bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  In  words  which 
clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of  its  Independent 
existence. 

Animals  vegula,  Mandula, 
ana  nunc  abibis  in  local 
Hospea  comesque  corporis, 
Pallidum,  rigida.  undula, 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabsi  Joca ! 
The  mind  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  the  sea  , 
Is  taken  sometimes  for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for 
another;  as  for  the  understanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  Is  not  in  his  right  mind; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  suae*.— Shaxxtsiau 
Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power; 
I  thought  the  eternal  mind 
Had  made  us  masters.— Daman. 
Or  for  the  intellectual  capacity ; 

We  say  that  learning 's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  founu  them  not  so  large  as  was  bis  mind. 
Cowlbt 
Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception ;  •  In  the  judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  bis  1ml 
tattoos  of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  has  no  existence  but  In  his  own  auaaV— 
Bbattib. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts  or 
i  opinions; 

The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mxnd  express'd, 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest 
Drtdbk. 
<The  earth  was  not  of  /my  mind 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  It  shook. 

Shazspbabb. 
Or  the  win,  choice,  determination,  as  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  to  have  a  mead  to  do  a  thing;  *  All  the  argu- 
ments to  a  good  life  will  be  very  insignificant  to  a  man 
that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  when  remission  of  sins 


at  any  time  amiss  by  following  their  own  sand*  without 
asking  counsel  of  God.'— Hooks*. 
■  Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory,  as  In  the  fa- 
miliar expressions  to  call  to  mind,  put  In  mind,  dec : 
*  The  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  email  touch  wilt 
put  him  In  mind  of  them.'— Bacon. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  cm  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  stag.'— Dbydb». 
•They  will  put  blm  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  bad  as  yet  made  their  Im- 
pressions on  his  fancy.'— -Atte*bubt. 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  sand; 
Had  been  confirm' d  by  fate's  decree. —Swirr. 
Lastly,  the  mind  Is  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  the 
faculties ;  «  Every  faculty  Is  a  distinct  taste  In  the  simd, 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  relish.'-* 
Admsok.    And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections; 
E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympatbetick  aid.— Thousob. 
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»  This  word,  being  often  used  ftir  the  soul  giving 
life,  to  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say 
that  they  axe  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead  of  a  broken 
understanding;  which  word  mind  we  use  alao  for 
opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind ;  and  Bomettmea 
for  men's  conditions  or  virtue*,  as  he  is  of  an  honest 
attad.  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind;  sometimes  far  affection, 
as  I  do  this  for  my  mind's  sake,'  dec.— Ralbioh. 

The  teal,  being  the  better  part  of  a  man,  is  taken  for 
the  man's  self,  as  Horace  says,  in  allusion  to  bis  Mend 
Virgil,  *  Et  serves  anims  dimtdlum  me«  :'  hence  the 
term  la  figuratively  extended  in  its  application  to  denote 
a  human  being ;  'The  moral  Ib  the  case  of  every  soul 
of  us.'— L'Estkakob.  It  is  a  republlck ;  there  are  in  it 
a  hundred  burgeols,  and  about  a  thousand  souls ;  *  The 
poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree.'— SaAKsrausa. 
Or  the  individual  in  general ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  90*19.   Ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

Milton. 
Also  what  is  excellent,  the  essential  or  principal  part  of 

Thou  son,  of  this  great  world  both 

ltom.    » He  has  the  very  eoul  of 
bounty.'— Sbaksfbabb. 


a  thing,  the  spirit ; 

eye  and  **»/.'— Miltom. 


There  Is  some  toul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  It  out.— OHAKsrsAEa. 

INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERIAL, 

SPIRITUAL. 
Incorporeal,  from  corpus,  a  body,  marks  the  quality  of 
not  belonging  to  the  body,  or  having  any  properties  in 
common  with  it :  unbodied  denotes  the  state  of  being 
without  the  body,  or  not  enclosed  in  a  body ;  a  thing 
may  therefore  be  xncorporeal  without  being  unbodied; 
bat  not  vice  vered ;  the  soul  of  man  is  'teerporeal,  but 
not  unbodied,  during  his  natural  life ; 
Th'  unbodied  spirit  lth* 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  orbeaet. 

Darns*. 
Incorporeal  is  used  in  regard  to  living  things,  parti- 
cularly by  way  of  comparison,  with  corporeal  or  human 


Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste, 

Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn.— Miltok. 

Hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal  agency,  or  incorporeal 
agents,  in  reference  to  such  beings  as  are  supposed  to  act 
In  this  world  without  the  help  of  the  body ;  *  Sense  and 
perception  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some  incor- 
poreal substance  within  us.'— Bbntlet.  But  imma- 
terial Is  applied  to  inanimate  objects ; 

O  thon  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 

Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun ! 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.— -Youro. 

Men  are  corpcreal  as  men,  spirits  are  incorporeal ;  the 
body  is  the  material  part  of  man,  the  soul  his  imma- 
terial part:  whatever  external  object  acts  upon  the 
senses  Is  enaterial ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind  on  itself, 
and  its  results  are  all  immaterial :  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
dec.  are  termed  material ;  but  the  impressions  which 
they  make  on  the  mind  'hat  is,  our  ideas  of  them,  are 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  have  always  a  rela- 
tive sense ;  the  spiritual  is  that  which  is  positive :  God 
Is  a  spiritual,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor  immate- 
rial being :  the  angels  are  likewise  designated,  In  gene- 
ral, as  the  spiritual  inhabitants  of  Heaven ;  '  All  crea- 
tures, as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal,  declare  their  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  the  first  author  of  all  beings,  the 
only  self-existent  God.'— Bbhtlbt.  Although,  when 
spoken  of  In  regard  to  men,  they  may  be  denominated 
incorporeal; 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense.— Milton. 

The  epithet  spiritual  has,  however,  been  Improperly 
O  Jguratively  applied  to  objects  in  the  sense  of  imma- 
terial; 'Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  sounds ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  reper- 
cosnlon  should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with  the 
eriginal  sound.'— Baoom. 


SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  BPLRiTUAI* 
GHO8TLY. 

Spirituous  signifies  having  the  spirit  separated  frasa 
the  gross  particles  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  'The  spirituous  and  benign  m&ctet 
most  apt  for  feneration.'— Smith  on  Old  Age.  Spirit** 
is  applicable  to.  the  animal  spirits  of  either  men  or 
brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may  be  spirited;  and  also 
in  a  moral  application  in  the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  cal 
culated  to  rouse  the  spirit;  •  Dryden's  translation  of 
Virgil  is  noble  and  spirited.'— Vorm.  What  is  spiritmal 
is  after  the  manner  of  &  spirit;  and  what  is  gkeettm  is 
like  a  ghost ;  although  originally  the  same  in  meaorvj; 
the  former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  svtrtta*.  and 
the  latter  from  the  German  geist,  and  both  signityfnf 
what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they  have  acquired  a  differ 
ence  of  application.  Spiritual  objects  are  distinguished 
generally  from  those  of  sense ;  '  Virginity  Is  better  than 
the  married  life,  not  that  it  is  more  holy,  but  that  it  is 
a  freedom  from  cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  spiritual  employments.'— TatloU  (Half  Liv- 
ing). Hence  it  is  that  the  word  spiritual  Is  opposed 
to  the  temporal ;  '  She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual 
children,  and  they  reverence  her  as  their  spirit*** 
mother,  with  an  affection  far  above  that  of  the  fondest 
friend.'— Law. 

Thou  art  reverend. 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

8hajcs?bari. 

Ghostly  is  more  immediately  opposed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  secular,  and  is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
Import  than  spiritual;  <  The  grace  of  the  spirit  is  much 
more  precious  than  worldly  benefits,  and  oar  gkeeti§ 
evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  which  the  body 
feeleth.'— Hookbe.  '  To  deny  me  the  ghostlf  comfort 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  evei 
used  by  Christians.'— K.  Charles. 


UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT, 
GENCE. 


ENTELLI 


Understanding  being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed 
to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy  operation  of  the  mind  in 


forming  distinct  ideas  of  things.    Intellect,  which  is  of 
iployed  to  mark  the  same  opera- 
don  in  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  objects.  The 


Latin  derivation,  Is  employed  to  mark  the  a 


understanding  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  the  ra 
tional  powers :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children  and 
savages  that  they  employ  their  unaeretandinjre  on  the 
simple  object*  of  perception ;  a  child  uses  his  under- 
standing to  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objects,  or 
to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  that  come  before 
his  notke ;  '  By  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  particulars,  absent 
things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil.^-WiLxms. 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  state  of  the  understand 
ing,  is  most  properly  applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  their  powers  in  nail  vigour :  we  speak  of  under- 
standing as  the  characteristkk  distinction  between  man 
and  brute ;  l  The  light  within  us  is  (since  the  fall)  be 
come  darkness ;  and  the  under  standing,  that  should  be 
eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  to  blind  itself.'— 
South.  But  human  beings  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intellect ;  <  All  those 
arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaac  at,  the 
Ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relicks  of 
an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.' — South.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  employ  an  under* 
rdlng  to  the  opportunities  which  they 


standing  1 
have  of  ui 


using  their  senses ;  one  is  gratified  in  seeing 
great  intellect  in  youth. 

Intellect  and  intelligence  are  derived  from  the  same 
word ;  but  intellect  describes  the  power  itself,  and  in 
telligence  the  exercise  of  that  power :  the  intellect  met 
be  bidden,  but  the  intelligence  brings  it  to  light ; 
Silent  as  the  ecstjitick  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse,— Otwat 

Hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  in  the 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  that  it  exists 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  word  intelligence  has  been  nsj 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  information,  be 
fruits  of*     *- 


1  these  are  the  express  i 


f  intelligence  •  wc 
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r  by  means  of  intelligence ;  but  we  may  be 
ignorant  with  a  great  share  of  intellect. 

Understanding  and  intelligence  admit  of  comparison 
la  the  acme  of  acquaintance  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons as  to  each  other's  views,  and  a  consequent  har- 
mony and  concert ;  but  the  former  term  is  applied  to 
;  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  In- 
tercourse of  men,  av  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a 
>good  understanding;  *  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
ject* would  concur  with  him  in  the  preserving  a  good 
understanding  between  him  and  his  subjects.'— Cla-' 
aaireas.    Intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  persons  who,  being  obliged  to 
operate  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  hold  a  commerce 
of  information,  or  get  to  understand  each  other  by 
means  of  mutual  information :  *  It  was  perceived  that 
there  had  not  been  in  the  Cathoikks  so  much  foresight 
as  to  provide  that  true  intelligence  might  pass  between 
Lbem  of  what  was  done.'— Hoouca. 
Let  all  the  passages 
Be  well  secured,  that  no  intelligent* 
May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them.— Dbnham. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 
Intellect,  in  Latin  inteUectus,  from  intelligo,  to  un- 
derstand, signifying  the  gift  of  understanding,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  instinct  or  impulse,  is  here  the  generics: 
term,  as  It  includes  in  its  own  meaning  that  of  the  two 
others :  there  cannot  be  genius  or  talent  without  intel- 
lect; bat  there  may  be  intellect  without  genius  at 
talent:  a  man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from 
the  common  bard  of  mankind,  by  the  acuteness  of  his 
observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  the  origin- 
ality of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
of  mental  power ;  'genius,  in  Latin  genius,  from  gigno, 
to  be  bom,  signifying  that  which  is  peculiarly  born 
with  us,  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which  dis- 
tinguishes «  man  from  every  other  individual ;  talent, 
which  from  rdXavrov  and  talentum,  a  Greek  coin  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  employed  in  the 
3gurauve  language  or  our  Saviour  for  that  particular 
ooodua  or  modification  of  the  intellect,  which  Is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  Intellect  sometimes 
runs  through  a  family,  and  becomes  as  it  were  an  he- 
reditary portion :  genius  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
nature ;  it  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty  which  is 
altogether  Individual  in  its  character ;  it  Is  opposed  to 
every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstantial,  or  inci- 
dental ;  it  is  a  pure  spark  of  the  Divine  flame,  which 
raises  the  "  "   ~"  ■ 


SZ 


otal ;  ft  is  a  pure  spark  of  the  Divme  flame,  which 
tees  the  possessor  above  all  his  fellow-mortals;  it  Is 
t  expanded,  like  intellect,  to  many  objects ;  for  in  its 


it  Is  contracted  within  a  very  short  space ; 
.  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  focus,  h  sains  in  strength  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 
We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  specu- 
lation and  abstraction ;  but  genius  as  it  respects  the 
operations  of  the  imagination ;  talent  as  It  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  intel- 
lect may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  painting  to  be 
a  painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
the  like :  It  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages ;  it 
requires  a  tsJsnt  for  the  stage  to  be  a  good  actor;  some 
have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for  humour. 
Intellect,  in  Its  strict  sense,  is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
state ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  discovered  in  its  earliest 


b  speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a  man 
only ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius  or  talent  of  a 
vouth:  intellect  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  affords  him  great  enjoyment ;  '  There  was  a  select 
set,  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  superiority  of  tn- 
teUettSy  who  always  passed  the  evening  together.'— 
Joirasow.  Oeneus  qualifies  a  person  for  the  most  ex- 
alted efforts  ef  the  human  mind ; '  Thomson  thinks  in 
a  peculiar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man  of  genius* 
—Johnson.  Talent  qualifies  a  person  for  the  active 
lades  and  employments  of  life;  'It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  (the  Jesuits) 
In  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has  not  a 
utoe  contributed  to  the  figure  which  their  order  has 
saade  la  the  world.*— Bodobix. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 
"#)  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving 
simI  endowing,  and  of  course  Include  the  idea  of  some- 


thing given,  and  something  reee 

conveys  no  such  collateral  idea,    When  we  speak  of  a 

gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  giver  ; 

But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows, 

These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those. 

Pom 

When  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  the  receiver;  'A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  be 
has  all  the  endowments  be  is  capable  of.' — Addison. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  (v.  Intellect)  we  only  think 
of  its  intrinsick  quality  or  worth ;  c  Mr.  Locke  has  an 
admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of  wit  and 
judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  per- 
son/— Addison. 

The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  natural;  the  en 
dowment  is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing, 
dec.  There  are  some  men  who  bave  a  peculiar  gift  of 
utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  corporeal  agility,  are 
endowments  with  which  some  are  peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  etertion:  it  Is  that  which  is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  In  any  art  which  could 
not  be  attained  In  any  other  way.  Speech  is  deno 
minated  a  general  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  ft)  distinction  from  the  brutes ;  but 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, in  distinction  from  others,  which  may  he 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Endow- i»t 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  <•  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Talents  are  either  na- 
tural or  iicquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed :  a  man  may  have  a  talent 
for  musick,  for  drawing,  for  mimickry,  and  the  like ; 
but  this  talent  may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  fmm  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment;  and  that 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endowment,  but 
that  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  A  gift  or  a 
talent  m  applicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
actions;  an  endowment  is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.  To  write  a  superiour  hand  is  a  gift, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
force  of  application  and  Instruction;  it  Is  a  talent, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  pos- 
session; but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On  the  other 
hand,  courage,  discernment,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
the  like,  are  both  gifts  and  endowments  ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  endowment  displays  Itself  in  any  creative 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  at 
to  produce  that  which  Is  valued  and  esteemed,  it 
becomes  a  talent  to  the  possessor. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 

Ability,  in  French  kabilitd,  Latin  habUitas,  comes 
from  able,  habile,  kahilis,  and  hobos  to  bave,  because 
possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  Capacity,  in 
French  capacite',  Latin  capacitas,  from  eapax  and 
capio  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  receive  or  bold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
Ability  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general 
without  specifying  the  quality  o.  degree ;  capacity  is  a 
particular  kind  ofabili.'y. 

Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  capacity. 
when  said  of  persons,  Is  mental  only ;  '  Riches  are  or 
no  use,  If  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  of  en- 
joying them.'— Swift.  » In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
of  my  ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  Justice.'— Pops. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought. 
Abilitf  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done; 
1 1  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  n 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  -1  up 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.'— Stkkle; 
Capacity  is  a  mental  endowment,  and  always  § uoposfj 
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nawaiMig  ready  to  receiv  »or  hold ;  'The  object  to  too 
big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend  the 
circumference  of  a  world.*— Addiiok.  Hence  we  My 
an  able  commander;  an  able  statesman;  a  man  of  a 
eauacious  mind ;  a  great  capacity  of  thought 

Ability  Is  In  no  wise  Umited  In  its  extent;  it  may  be 
small  or  gteat; 

Of  singing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation, 
Good  Thyrsis;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ability. 
My  heart  doth  seek  another  estimation.— Sidhby. 
Capacity  of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and  supe- 
rtour  degree  of  power:  7Sir  Frauds  Bacon's  capacity 
seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  book* 
before.'— Hughes.  Although  it  may  be  modified  by 
epithets  to  denote  different  decrees ;  a  boy  of  capacity 
will  have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fellows,  parti- 
cularly if  be  be  classed  with  those  of  a  dull  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  ails  to  write  a  letter,  who  ts  not  capa- 
bls  of  writing  a  book;  'St  Paul  requireth  learning  in 
presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to 
exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to  disprove 
them  that  gainsay  it  What  measure  of  ability  in  such 
things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that  kind 
of  office  be  doth  not  determine.'— Hooker. 

Abilities,  when  used  in  the  plural  only,  is  confined  to 
the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  compre- 
hends the  operation*  of  thought  in  general ;  '  As  for  roe, 
my  abilities,  if  ever  I  had  any,  are  not  what  they 
were.'— Attbrbcrt.  Capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  under- 
standing, that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rest  of 
mankind :  •  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prescribed  to  human  capacity .*— Beattib.  Many  men 
have  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of  others, 
who  would  not  have  the  capacity  for  conducting  a  con- 
cern of  their  own.  We  should  not  Judge  highly  of  that 
man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of  others, 
but  had  no  capacity  for  conceiving  and  proposing  any 
thing  better  In  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant low  of  language,  are  abilities  which  may  be  sue-' 
ceasfully  employed  in  attracting  popular  applause: 
1 1  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities  rather 
than  to  deliberate.'— Sir  W.  Jones.  But  that  capacity 
which  embraces  a  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which 
surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  mixed  multitude 
of  objects  that  demand  attention,  which  is  accompanied 
with  coolness  in  reflecting,  readiness  in  combining, 
quickness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding,  prompti- 
tude in  action,  and  penetration  in  discerning,  that  is  the 
capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few ; 
'An  beroick  poem  requires  the  accomplishment  of  some 
extraordinary  undertaking,  which  requires  the  duty  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general.' 
Drtdxm. 

ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  Idea  of  power  is  what  renders  these 
words  synonymous. 

Ability,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances  or 
otherwise :  faculty,  in  Latin  facultas,  changed  from 
fucUitas  facility,  which  signifies  doableness,  or  the 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  effects,  is  a 
power  derived  from  nature;  '  The  vital  faculty  is  that 
by  which  life  is  preserved  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  speech  preserved;  and  the  animal  faculty  is  what 
conducts  the  operations  of  the  mind.'— Ucincy.  The 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possesion ;  it  is  held  by  a  certain 
tenure:  the  ability  is  an  incidental  possession;  it  is 
whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  disposal, 
but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  per- 
sona, and  circumstances;  'Ability  to  teach  by  sermons 
is  a  grace  which  God  doth  liestow  on  them  whom  be 
maketh  sufficient  for  the  commendable  discharge  of 
their  duty.'— Hooker.  The  powers  of  seeing  and 
hearing  anf acuities ;  healtii,  strength,  and  fortune  are 
abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  specifick  power  which  Is 
directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is  the  power  of  acting 
"   i  to  a  given  form ; 


faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ;  the 
i  altogether  mental :  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
onal  faculty  are  tbe  grand  marks  of  distinction 
n  man  and  the  brute:    'Reason   Is  a   aoMe 


The  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing;  dm 

Jaculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  coa- 

■ridered  as  a  species  of  ability;  *  Human  ability  to  an 

unequal  match  for  tbe  violent  and  unforeseen  vtdssl 

tudes  of  the  world.'— Blair. 

A  man  uses  the  faculties  with  which  he  to  c 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability. 

Faculty  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  ■ 
but  the  fac 
teJmf  is  alb , 

the  rational  j 

between  man  and  tbe  brute;  'Reason  Is  a 
faculty,  and  when  kept  within  Its  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting 
human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  superiour  befogs.' 
— Beattie.  The  talent  of  mlmickry,  of  dramaifck 
acting,  and  of  Imitation  in  general,  Is  what  dboinguisbes 
one  man  from  tbe  other; 

'Tie  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
[n  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.— Drydbn. 

These  terms  are  all  used  In  tbe  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation ;  tbe  abilities  Include,  In  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  Is  able  to  do;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learn- 
ing, and  the  like;  \he  faculties  include  all  the  endow- 
ments of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
retaining  his  faculties,  or  having  his  faculties  im- 
paired :  talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  tbe 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual ;  hence  we  say 
the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state 
are  different  from  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  being 
a  Judge. 


No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow* r  our  smell, 
But  on  Its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell ; 
All  formed  with  proper  faculties  to  share 
The  dalhr  bounties  of  their  Maker's 


ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDBJMS. 

Ability  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  articles*  the  gene 
rick  term :  dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  respects  the 
manner  of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  mechanical  facility 
of  performing  an  office:  address  refers  to  the  use  of 
means  in  executing ;  it  signifies  properly  the  mode  of 
address  or  of  managing  one's  self;  dexterity  and 
address  are  but  in  fact  modes  of  ability. 

Dexterity, in  Latin  dexterilas,covM»  fromdsxter,  the 
right  hand,  because  that  it  is  the  member  most  fitted  for 
dexterous  execution.  Dexterity  may  be  acquired ; '  His 
wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  pre 
vent  and  remove  them  afar  off.'— Baoom.  Address  is 
the  gift  of  nature;  'It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  into  his  room  a  voung  maid  of  no  dtoacree- 
able  figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not 
want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.— Spectator. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  degree  (v.  Ability);  *  It 
la  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  abthty  to 
extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  among 
such  numbers.'— Cowper.  But  dexterity  and  address 
are  positive  degrees  of  ability ; '  It  is  often  observed  that 
the  race  is  won  as  much  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rider  as 
by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  tbe  animal.'— Earl  op 
Bath.  '  I  could  produce  innumerable  Instances  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  Imputed  to  tbe  profound 
skill  and  address  of  a  minister,  which  in  reality  were 
either  mere  effects  of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  or 
pride,  or  at  best  but  the  natural  course  of  things  left  to 
themselves.' — Bwipt. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability  la 
the  prince  or  Ms  ministers ;  address  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  to  intrusted;  and  dexterity  in 
those  to  whom  the  execution  of  orders  is  confided. 
With  little  ability  and  long  habit  in  uansaetmc  busi- 
ness, we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  desratcbinglt,  and 
address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  out 
purpose. 

Ability  enables  us  to  act  with  intelligence  and  con 
fidence;  dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every  action ; 
address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  contrivance.  Te 
manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  an  intrigue 
with  address,  to  display  some  ability  on  the  turf,  wil 
raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of :  V  present  fathiouabfes 

•  Vide l  Dexterite,  adresse.  hobPlte. 
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GLBVBR,  SKILFUL,  EXPERT,  DEXTEEOUS, 

doner,  In  French  legere,  Latin  levis  light,  seems  to 
denote  quickness  in  the  mental  faculty ;  skilful  signifies 
full  of  skill ;  and  skill  probably  comes  from  the  Latin 
«» to  know ;  expert,  in  French  experts,  Latin  expert**. 
participle  of  experier  to  search  or  try,  signifies  searched 
and  tried ;  dexterous,  in  Latin  dexter,  in  Greek  6t\trtpbc, 
from  6*\Lx  the  right  hand,  has  the  meaning  of  clever, 
because  toe  right  hand  is  the  most  fitted  for  action ; 
adroit,  in  French  adroit*,  Latin  adrectus  or  rectus 
right* or  straight,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  things  in 
a  right  manner. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the  mind ;  expert, 
dexterous^  and  adroit,  refer  to  modes  of  physical  action. 


t  regards  in  general  the  readiness  to  compre- 
hend; skill  the  maturity  of  the  judgement;  expertness 
a  Acuity  in  the  use  of  things ;  dexterity  a  mechanical 
facility  in  the  performance  of  any  work ;  adroitness 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body.  A  person  is  clever 
at  drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and  executes  it 
well  without  much  instruction ;  be  \%  skilful  in  drawing 
if  he  understands  it  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  lie  is 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  If  he  can  use  it  with  expe- 
dition and  effect ;  he  is  dexterous  at  any  game  when  he 
goes  through  the  manoeuvres  with  celerity  and  an 
unerring  hand;  he  is  adroit  if  by  a  Quick,  sudden,  and 
well-directed  movement  of  his  bony,  he  effects  the 
object  he  has  in  view. 

Cleverness  in  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  tile :  a  person  is  clever  m  business  or 


My  friends  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
«  And  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail, 
rhe  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

Goldsmith. 
Skill  is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
m   mechanical  operations  and  practical  sciences:  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  skilful :  one  may 
v  *  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a  skill  in  painting. 
'J  iwre  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
eland  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 
n  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  of  u  skilful 
actor.' — Addison.    Expertness  and  dexterity  require 
More  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  In  minor 
arts  and  amusements:  one  is  entpert  at  throwing  the 
auoit ;  dexterous  in  the  management  of  horses ; 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dextrous  arm,  sagaciou*  of  the  ground ; 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind, 
Wheeling  in  many  tracts  with  course  inclin'd, 
Expert  to  moor  where  terrourr  line  the  road. 

Falcon  be. 
'lie  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.1— 
Addison.  Adroitness  is  altof  eiher  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  occasion  cirjy  require :  one  is  adroit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  a  n  adversary ; •  Use  your- 
self to  carve  adroitly  and  g-*nleelly.*— Chesterfield. 
Cleverness  is  rather  a  ivttural  gift ;  skill  is  clever- 
nets  improved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledge ; 
expertness  is  the  effeci  <£  long  practice;  dexterity 
irises  from  habit  combir*4  with  agility ;  adroitness  is 
a  species  of  dexterity  a/tfjf  from  a  natural  agility  and 
pliability  of  body. 


INABILITY ,  DISABILITY. 
Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  (v.  Ability) 
\m  the  most  general  aa  J  abstract  sense  ;  '  It  Is  not  from 
inability  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
err  in  practice.'— Qr.uK.  Disability  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  ability  or j1>  In  particular  cases :  the  inability 
lies  in  the  nature  oi  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable ;  the 
disability  lies  in  '.re circumstances,  and  may  sometimes 
be  removed  ;  we»  J  nesa,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
wfll  occasion  sn  i  lability  to  perform  a  task ;  there  is  a 
total  tnabilitf  ia  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like  an 
adult  •  a  wstit  cY  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite  quail- 
Act  Jos?  oir.y  le  a  disability;  In  this  manner  mi- 
irrl  ?  ot  it  i}  jr  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
*#r  »  ■  rtnaOity  for  filling  a  publick  office;  'Want 


of  age  is  a  toga!  disability   to 
riage.'— Blackstojtb. 


contract  a  mar 


INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPETENT 
INADEQUATE. 

Incapable,  that  is,  sot  having  capacity  (v.  Ability) ; 
insufficient,  or  sot  sufficient,  or  not  having  what  is  suf  . 
ficient;  incompetent,  or  not  competent;  are  employed 
either  tor  persons  or  things:  the  first  in  a  general,  the 
last  two  In  a  spnciflck  sense :  inadequate  or  sot  adecuat* 
or  equalled,  Is  applied  more  generally  to  things.  . 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it  characterizes 
his  whole  mind ;  '  Were  a  human  soul  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  It  might  (all 
away  insensibly.'— Addison.  If  he  be  said  to  have 
insufficiency  and  incompetency,  It  respects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  he  has  applied  his  power:  he 
may  be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain  things ; 
but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for  other  things :  the  term 
incapacity,  therefore,  implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
understanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  the  insuffir 
eiency  and  incompetency.  An  incapacity  consists  alto- 
gether of  a  physical  defect :  an  insufficiency  and  ta- 
competency  are  incidental  defect*:  the  former  depend- 
ing upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisitions,  moral 
qualities,  and  the  like,  of  the  individual ;  the  latter  on 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  bis 
studies ;  where  there  is  direct  incapacity,  a  person  has 
no  chance  of  making  himself  fit  tor  any  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  *  It  chiefly  proceedeth  from  natural  incapa- 
city, and  general  indisposition.'— Brown.  Youth  is 
naturally  accompanied  with  insufficiency  to  fill  sta 
lions  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  perform 
offices  which  require  the  exercise  of  judgement;  'The 
minister's  aptness,  or  insufficiency,  otherwise  than  by 
reading,  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  this  place  as 
a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  has  no- 
thing to  do.'— Hooker.  A  young  person  is.  therefore 
still  more  incompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opinion  on  an> 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  none;  *  Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges  of  sacrec 
things.'- Drtden. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  moral  cba\ 
%acter,  to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  is  bad 
insufficient  and  incompetent  always  convey,  the  idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  Is  at  least  desirable:  it 
is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  incnpable  of  falsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be 
insufficient  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  events,  qualities 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  expressly 
disgraceful.  These  terms  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
infidelity  is  incapable  of  affording  a  man  any  comfort , 
when  the  means  are  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  ends 
it  Is  madness  to  expect  success ;  it  is  a  sad  condition  of 
humanity  when  a  man's  resources  are  incompetent  It 
supply  him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  signification,  like  insuf- 
ficient and  incompetent;  out  the  relation  Is  different 
A  thing  is  insufficient  which  does  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities,  of  any  one. 
in  particular  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a  quantity  or 
materials  may  be  insufficient  for  a  particular  building ; 
'The  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  la,  by  the 
light  of  Scripture,  fully  supplied.'— Hooker.  Incom- 
petency Is  an  insufficiency  for  general  purposes.  In  things 
of  the  first  necessity  ;  thus,  an  income  may  be  incom- 
petent to  support  a  family,  or  perform  an  office ;  *  Every 
speck  does  not  blind  a  man,  nor  does  every  Infirmity 
make  one  unable  to  discern,  or  incompetent  to  reprove, 
the  grosser  faults  of  others.'— Govkrnmint  or  thi 
Tongue.  Inadequacy  Is  still  more  particular,  for  it 
denotes  any  deficiency  which  is  measured,  by  compa- 
rison with  the  object  to  which  It  refers;  thus,  the 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inadequate  to  the  labour 
which  Is  required,  or  a  reward  may  be  inadequate  to 
the  service;  'All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  pre- 
sent state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of 
enjoyment.'— Johnson. 

WIT,  HUMOUk,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

Wit,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  original,  from 
wcUson  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  baa  at* 
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. a*  u  signify  that  faculty  of  tbe 

miad  by  which  knowledge  or  irutli  is  perceived.  The 
Oral  property  of  wit,  as  an  exertion  or  the  Intellectual 
faculty,  if  that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  aa  it  were  in- 
stimtive:  laboured  or  forced  mi  Is  no  mi.  Reflection 
and  experience  supply  us  with  wisdom ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning ;  but  wit  nixes  with 
aa  eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  tbe  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  effort:  '  Wit  lies  more  in  the  as- 
semblage of  Ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  varies  '—Addison.  Humour  is  a 
pecies  of  wit  which  flows  out  of  the  kuwumr  of  a 


Fori 


b  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 


Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  humour  is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logJck-mongers  can  describe : 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art.— Swirr. 
Wit,  m  distinguished  from  humour,  may  consist  of  a 
stogie  brilliant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  all  things  must  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree.— Cowley. 
But  humour  runs  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but  an 
equable  and  pleasing  flow  of  wit;  '  There  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  a  certain  regularity  of  thought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (or  humour)  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
at  tbe  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up 
to  caprice'— A  ddi son.  Of  this  description  or  wit  Mr. 
Addison  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  In 
hid  writings,  who  knew  beet  how  to  explain  what  wit 
and  humour  were,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  his  practice. 
Humour  may  likewise  display  itself  in  actions  as  well 
as  words,  whereby  it  Is  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  wily  which  displays  Itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  happy  thoughts;  *  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit  and  wis- 
dom, yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
we  call  humour.  Mr.  Wyeherley  showed  his  in  his  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  voting  wife  (whom  he  made 
promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not  marry  an 
old  roan  again).'— Porx. 

,  Satire,  from  satyr,  probably  from  sat  and  ira 
abounding  in  anger,  and  irony,  from  the  Greek  ttpwviu 
simulation  and  dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censo 
rlous  sorts  of  wit ;  the  first  of  which  openly  points  at 
the  object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its 
aim ;  *  The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  In  the  best  tempers.*— 
Addison.  •  In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  some- 
times used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  con- 
trary sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  the 
eadera  understand  them:  to  such  the  most  innocent 
irony  may  appear  irrellgion.'— Cambridge.  Bur* 
lesque  is  rather  a  species  of  humour  than  direct  wit, 
which  consists  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  '  One  kind  of  burlesque  represents 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.*— 
Addison.  The  satire  and  irony  are  the  most  Ill-na- 
tured kinds  of  wit ;  burlesque  stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 
Taste,  In  all  probability  from  the  Latin  tactum  and 
tango  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  In  con- 
tact with  It ;  '  This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so 
general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  tbe 
mental  taste  and  that  sencltive  taste  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.'— Addisoh.  Genius  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object; 
'  Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.'— Blair.  He  who  derives  parti- 
cular pleasure  from  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste 
for  musick ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  tbe 
theory  and  practice  of  musick  may  be  said  to  nave  a 
genius  for  it.  Taste  is  in  some  degree  an  acquired 
faculty,  or  at  least  Is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also 
on  our  other  faculties,  for  its  perfection ;  *  The  cause 
of  a  wrong  taste  Is  a  defect  of  Judgement.* — Burxx. 
Status,  from  the  Latin  gigno  to  generate,  in  a  perfectly 
natural  gift  which  rises  to  perfection  by  its  own  native 
strength  ;  the  former  belongs  to  the  crltick,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  poet; 


Tbi  with  our  ju__ 

Go  Just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own ; 
.  In  poets  as  true  genius  is  rare, 

True  tasU  as  seldom  Is  the  crilkk's  share.— Pots. 

It  la  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  CcsaJa 
without  having  genius;  bath  would  not  be  possibfet* 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  tests  for  it : 
for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give  a  taste  for  any  «*> 
compiishment,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  seal 

ceptibility  of  all  its  beauties,  which   

inseparable  from  genius. 

INGENUITY,  WIT. 
Both  these  terms  Imply  acuteneai  of  v  _ 

and  differ  mostly  in  tbe  mode  of  displaying  themelwes) 
Ingenuity,  in  Latin  ingenuitas,  signifies  literary  free- 
dom of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery,  with  whicfc 
condition  have  been  naturally  associated  nobleness  of 
character  and  richness  in  mental  endowments,  In 
wfiich  latter  sense  it  is  allied  to  wit  Ingenuity  com- 
prehends invention ;  wit  comprehends  knowledge.  In- 
genuity displays  itself  in  the  mode  of  conducting  an 
argument ;  '  Men  were  formerly  won  over  to  opinions, 
by  the  candour,  seme,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  bad 
the  right  on  their  aide.*— Addison.  Wit  is  mosUydie- 
played  in  aptness  of  expression  and  illustration :  *  When 
I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers,  who  have 
employed  their  wic  and  parts  in j 


played  in  aptness  of  expreasioi 
I  broke  loose  from  that  great  I 

employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  vice  and 
irreligion,  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  aa 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow.*— Addison.  One  is  ingenious 
in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  is  witty  only 
in  matters  of  sentiment:  things  may,  therefore,  be  m 
genious,  but  not  witty ;  wtUy,  but  not  ingenious,  or  both 
witty  and  ingenious.  A  mechanical  invention,  or  any 
ordinary  contrivance,  is  ingenious  but  not  wilt*-  an 
ingenious,  not  a  witty  solution  of  a  difficulty  ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flash  of  ingenuity;  a  witty  humour,  a 
witty  conversation ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  or  con. 
venation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is  ingeuieus, 
aa  it  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind ;  it  is  wUtu,  as  it 
contains  point,  and  strike*  on  the  understanding  of 
others. 

SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 
Sense,  from  tbe  Latin  sensus  and  seuiio  to  feel  m 
perceive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling  cor- 
poreally, or  perceiving  mentally :  In  the  first  case  it  is 
allied  to  feeling  (v.  Feeling),  In  the  second  it  is  synony- 
mous with  judgement,  which  is  a  special  operation  of 
the  mind.    *  The  sense  h  that  primitive  portion  of  the 
understanding  which  renders  an  account  of  thingc 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses ; 
Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power. 

Davixs. 
And  the  judgement,  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  from  this  account.  The  sense  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgement  is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  them.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
sense,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He  who  has  no 
sense,  has  no  judgement ;  and  he  who  loaes  sense, 
loses  judgement:  since  sense  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  it  is 
evident  that  there  mial  be  sense  before  there  can  be 


judgt 

On  the  other  hand,  sense,  when  taken  to  denote  the 
mental  faculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  to  distinguished 
from  judgement,  that  there  may  be  sense  wUbouljudge- 
ment,  and  judgement  without  sense ;  sense  Is  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  in  general ;  ft  is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowledge :  judgement 
is  the  faculty  of  determining  either  In  matters  of  prac- 
tice or  theory.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore,  to  nave 
sense  i  i  matters  of  theory,  who  have  no  judgment  in 
mauers  of  practice ,  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  common  sense,  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgement  that  Is  not  to  be  surpassed 

Nay,  further,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement :  as  they  are 
both  natural  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  as 

*  Vide  Riband :  "  Pons,  jngement " 
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/aiiousty  a*  with  every  other  fact  Jty.  By  good  *«w« 
a  man  to  enabled  to  discern,  at  it  were  intuitively,  that 
which  requires  another  of  leas  sen**  to  ponder  over 
and  study; 

There's  something  previous  ev'n  to  caste:  'lis  sense, 
Good  sense  ;  which  only  is  the  gift  or  heav'n, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive. 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.— Fori. 

By  a  solid  judgement  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
errours  in  conduct,  which  one  of  a  weak  judgement  Is 
always  tailing  into ;  *  In  all  instances,  where  our  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform. 
oar  judgement  concerning  the  future  amounts  to  moral 
certainly.' — Beattu.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  judgment,  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
attention ;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  efforts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  Improve  his 
sense  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  a  weakness  of  judgement.  Is  an  irreme- 
diable evil. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  term  sensible  and 
judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensi- 
ble; 'I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  hap- 
pened within  their  own  knowledge.'— Addison.  A 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judicious  ;  '  Your  observa- 
tions areso/Hdi  oral,  I  wish  you  had  not  been  so  sparing 
of  them.'— 8ia  W.  Jones.  The  sense  displays  itself 
en  the  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
ideas;  the  judgment  in  the  propriety  of  one's  actions. 
A  sensible  man  may  be  an  entertaining  companion ; 
out  a  judicious  man,  in  any  post  of  command,  is  an 
inestimable  treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  always 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  sensible  people ;  ju- 
dicieus  measures  hare  a  sterling  value  in  themselves, 
that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
object.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  sensible  is  a 
desirable  thing;  but  to  be  judicious  is  an  indispensable 
requisite. 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Discernment  expresses  the  judgement  or  power  of 
discerning,  which,  from  the  Latin  discerno,  or  dis  and 
cerno,  signifies  to  look  at  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  things ;  penetration  denotes  the  act  or 
power  of  penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in  Latin  pene- 
tratus,  participle  of  penetro  and  penitus,  within,  signi- 
fying to  see  Into  the  interiour ;  discrimination  denotes 
the  act  or  power  of  discriminating,  from  discriminate, 
in  Latin  discriminatus,  participle  of  discrimino,  to 
make  a  difference;  judgement  denotes  the  power  of 
judging,  from  jndge.  in  Latin  judico,  compounded  of 
jus  and  dies,  signifying  to  pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms.do  not  express  different 
powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectual  sight. 

Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellec- 
tual vision  as  penetration ;  the  former  is  a  common 
faculty,  the  lauer  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty ;  It  Is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  oat  of  view :  a  man  of  common  discernment  dis- 
cerns characters  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 
ticular disguise ;  '  Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  the  spoils  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling 
i  to  discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel. 


tnemseives  10  aiscem  uciweeu  a  ■ulmcwi  uiiu  *  icuw, 

while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  Indifferently  profit  of 
both.' — Hatward.  A  man  of  penetration  Is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloaked 
or  secured,  even  from  suspicion ;  *  He  is  as  slow  to 
decide  as  he  is  quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  offered, 
and  tracing  it  with  a  most  judicious  penetration:— 
Mclmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

Discernment  and  penetration  serve  for  the  discovery 
of  individual  things  by  their  outward  marks;  discrimi- 
nation is  employed  in  the  discovery  of  differences 
between  two  or  more  objects;  the  former  consists  of 
simple  observation,  the  latter  combines  also  com- 
parison: discernment  and  penetration  are  great  aids 


towards  discrtminatien ;  he  who  can  discern  the 
springs  of  human  action,  or  penetrate  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  for  discriminating  between 
the  characters  of  different  men ;  •  Perhaps  there  is  no 
character  through  all  Sbakspeare  drawn  with  mora 

aiirit    and    just  discrimination   than  ShytockV— 
BULKY. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  it  Is  a  totally  distinct 
power:  the  former  only  discover  the  things  that  are; 
it  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the  latter 
is  creative;  it  produces  by  deduction  from  that  which 
passes  inwardly.*  The  former  are  speculative;  they 
are  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are* 
confined  to  present  objects;  they  serve  to  discover 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  motives 
and  pretexts:  the  latter  is  practical ;  it  is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
future;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connexions  of 
things:  It  foresees  their  consequences  and  effects;  I 
love  him,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affection  does 
by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgement:)—  Mklmotb 
(Letters  of  Pliny). 

Of  discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear;  it  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion :  of  penetration, 
we  say  that  if  is  acute ;  it  pierces  every  veil  which 
falsehood  drawB  before  truth,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived:  of  discrimination,  we  say  that  it  is 
nice ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects :  of  judgement,  we 
say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it  tenders  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mistakes, 
or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment  - 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  discerning  eyes.— Pop* 
When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  penetration; 
1  A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.'— Watts.  When  the  question  is  to  de 
termine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities  in  per 
sons  or  things,  we  must  use  discrimination;  '  A  satire 
should  expose  nothing  bat  what  is  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not,  proper  objects  of  it.'— Addison. 
When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
we  must  employ  the  judgement ;  'Judgement,  a  cool  and 
slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poeti- 
cal composition.' — Drnicis.  Discernment  is  more  or 
less  indispensable  for  every  man  in  private  or  public 
station ;  he  who  has  the  most  promiscuous  dealings 
with  men,  has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  penetration  Is 
of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and  statesmen :  die 
crimination  is  of  great  utility  for  commanders,  and 
all  who  have  the  power  of  distributing  rewards  and 
punishments  .judgement  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all 
to  whom  the  execution  or  management  of  < 
intrusted. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  rotts, 
reason,  which,  from  rotes  and  reor,  to  think,  signifies 
the  thinking  faculty. 

Reasonable  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  rational 
signifies  having  reason  In  it :  the  former  is  more  com- 
monly applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason,  propriety, 
or  fairness :  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  reason :  hence  we  term  a  man  reasonable 
who  acts  according  to  the  principles  of  rignt  r 
and  a  being  rational,  who  is  possessed  of  the  n 
or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  much  fewer  reasonable 
than  there  are  rational  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  them  when  applied  to  things ;  « A  law 
may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  It,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers ' 
—Swift.  '  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  fora  future 
state  is  sufficient  for  a  rational  ground  of  conduct'— 
Blair. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard .  "  Dtscernement,  jugemenl  ** 
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MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 

There  Is  the  same  difference  between  mental  and 
intellectual  as  between  mind  and  intellect :  the  mind 
comprehend*  ths  thinking  faculty  in  general  with  all 
its  operation* ;  the  intellect  Include*  only  that  part  of 
It  which  consists  In  undemanding  and  judgement: 
mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ;  intellectual 
Is  opposed  to  sensual  or  physical :  wtental  eiertlont  are 
not  to  be  expected  front  all ;  intellectual  enjoyments 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gift*,  etc.  are 
denominated   mental;   'To  collect  and  reposke  the 
various  forms  of  things  is  far  tlie  most  pleasing  part 
it  menial  occupation.'— Johnson.     Subjects,  conver- 
sation, pursuits,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intellectual; 
Man 's  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas, 
Endued  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul. 

SHAJtsrEAas. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  mental  pleasures 
from  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes ;  the  latter  are  however  greatly 
heightened  by  the  former  in  whatever  degree  they  are 
blended :  in  a  society  of  well-informed  persons  the  con- 
versation will  turn  principally  on  intellectual  subjects. 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOLLECTION, 
REMINISCENCE. 

Memory,  in  Latin  memoria  or  memor,  Greek  uvjuuv 
and  uvdonai,  comes,  in  all  probability,  from  vivos,  the 
mind,  because  memory  is  the  principal  faculty  of  the 
mind;  remembrance,  from  the  verb  remember,  con- 
tracted from  re  and  memero,  to  bring  back  to  the  mind, 
is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise  of  that 
faculty ;  recollection,  from  recollect,  compounded  of  re 
and  collect,  signifies  collecting-  again,  I.  e.  carefully, 
and  from  different  quarters  by  an  effort  of  the  memory ; 
reminiecence,  in  Latin  reminiscentia,  from  reminiscor 
and  memor,  Is  the  bringing  back  to  the  mind  what  was 
there  before. 

Memory  m  the  power  of  recalling  images  once  made 
on  the  mind ;  remembrance,  recollection,  and  reminie- 
cence, are  opeiations  or  exertions  of  this  power,  which 
vary  in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a  power  which  exerts  Itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the  will ; 
but  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
tgents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  wilL  In  dreams  the  memory  exerts  itself,  but 
we  should  not  say  that  we  have  then  any  remembrance 
or  recollection  or  objects. 

Remembrance  Is  the  exercise  of  memory  in  a  con. 
•clous  agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  tbe  mind 
which  has  been  there  before,  but  has  passed  away ; 
Forgetfulneas  is  necessary  to  remembrance.'— John- 
son. This  may  be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remember e  his  lesson  after 
having  learned  it  several  times ;  or  of  a  horse  who 
remembers  the  road  which  he  has  been  continually 
passing;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  association  and  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  images  are  casually  brought 
back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent  beings  con- 
tinually as  they  exercise  their  thinking  faculties; 
9  Remember  thee! 

Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 

In  this  distracted  globe.— BiiAKsrxAJLx. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  involuntary  aet ; 
for  things  return  to  the  mind  before  one  Is  aware  of  it, 
as  In  the  case  of  one  who  bears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembers  that  be  has  to  call  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name ;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree, 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Remembrance  Is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
been  told  by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remembers 
the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  consequence 
of  the  Interest  which  it  bas  excited  in  his  mind :  nay 
indeed  experience  teaches  us  that  scarcely  any  thine 
In  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the  subservience  of 
the  will  than  the  memory;  for  it  is  now  become  almost 
a  maxim  to  say,  that  one  may  remember  whatever  one 
wishes. 


The  power  of  memory,  and  the  i  1 1  M»n  ■■■!»■ 
that  power  in  the  act  of  remembering,  are  pniisetif 
in  common,  though  in  different  degrees  by  man  and 
brute ;  but  recollection  and  reminiecence  are  exercssei 
of  the  memory  that  are  connected  with  the  higher 
Acuities  of  man,  his  judgement  and  understanding. 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  recollect  m  le 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  has  been  remem 
bered  Lefore.  Remembrance  busies  itself  with  objects 
that  are  at  hand ;  recollection  carries  us  back  to  da 
tant  periods :  simple  remembrance  u  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  Just  left  the  mind,  which  are  more  or 
less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less  faithfully  to 
be  represented;  but  recollection  tries  to  retrace  the 
faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long  unthougli 
of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  from  the  mr-tr-v.  In  this 
manner  we  are  said  to  remember  in  one  half  hour  what 
was  told  us  In  the  preceding  half  hoar,  or  to  remember 
what  posses  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  we  recollect 
the  incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what  happened 
in  our  native  place  after  many  years'  absence  from  u. 
The  remembrance  Is  that  homely  every-day  exercise  of 
the  memory  which  renders  It  of  essential  service  in  tbe 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  In  the  performance  of 
one's  duties ;  *  Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method, 
and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times 
of  recollection.1— JonNsoN.  The  recollection  fej  that  ex- 
alted exercise  of  the  memory  which  affords  us  tbe  purest 
of  enjoyments,  and  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes ;  the 
recollection  or  all  the  minute  iucidents  of  childhood  Is 
a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  present 
moment  can  afford.  • 

Reminiscence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  Int. 
memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely  Intellectual  idee* 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  awakened  by  sen- 
sible objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of  rem 
niecence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those  wbfcfr 
he  already  knows ;  *  Reminiecence  Is  the  retrieving  * 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  remembered,  by 
setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  its  notions.1 — South. 

Reminiecence  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was 
the  remembrance  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  bad  before 
their  union  with  the  body ;  while  tbe  memory  was 
exercised  upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  there- 
fore the  Latins  said  that  reminiscentia  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  man,  because  it  was  purely  Intellectual,  but 
that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  because  if 
was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion, from  what  has  been  before  observed,  is  only  pr* 
served  as  It  respects  the  meaning  of  reminiscence. 

Memory  is  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  already 
shown :  it  includes  the  common  id«a  of  reviving  former 
imprvssions,  but  does  not  Qualify  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived :  the  term  is  however  extended  in  its 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise  remembrance  and 
recollection;  but  still  with  this  difference,  that  the 
memory  is  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing;  the 
remembrance  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  compre- 
hend only  passing  events :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 
in  our  memory;  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year 
are  still  fresh  in  our  remembrance  or  recollection. 


FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 
Forgetfulneee  characterises  the  person,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing :  the  former 
refers  to  him  who  forgets ;  *  I  have  read  in  ancient 
authors  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and 
give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forgetfulneee  wliereu 
men  put  off  their  characters  of  business.'— Steble. 
The  latter  to  that  which  in  forgotten; 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew, 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew.— Falconbb 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetfulneee  ;  bat  we  son* 
times  bury  things  in  oblivion 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  the  ot 

ject  to  the  mind,  or  mev«es  It  appear,  from  the  Latla 

pkantasia,  and  the  Greek  favraatm  and  oWrw    to 
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j  bat  MM/nutiofc.  from  image.  In  Latin  imago, 
ortttUo/o,  or  imitutio.  is  a  power  which  presents  the 
images  or  likenesses  of  things.    The  fancy,  therefore, 
only  employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature;  but  the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a 
resemblance,  and  getting  a  true  copy ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape.— SHAKsrsARC 
The  fancy  consequently  forms  combinations,  either 
cal  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  the  imagina- 
'u/n  h  scklomer  led  astray.     The  fancy  is  busy  in 
1  reams,  or  when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state ; 
There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 
vas  very  active  in  this  solemnity:   her  name  was 
Fancy.* — Addison.    But  the  imagination  is  supposed 
a*  act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  fancy  is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  objects, 
which  are  present  to  the  senses ;  the  imapnation  soars 
above  ail  worldly  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the  world 
of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  ume  to  come.    A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may 
employ  her  fancy  In  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown ; 
Philosophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He ; 
For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's  fancy  be, 
It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me.— Cowley. 
But  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  thing  grand, 
every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote ;  '  Whatever 
be  hit  subject,  Milton  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion^— Johnson. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  words  fancy  and  imagination 
promiscuously  when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been  observed 
both  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
tliat  we  fancy,  not  that  we  imagine,  that  we  see  or 
hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  the  fancy. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

Idea,  in  Latin  idea,  Greek  uiia,  signifies  the  form  or 
image  of  an  object,  from  uSiw  txmee,  that  is,  the  thing 
seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  literally  signifies  the  thing 
thought,  and  imagination  the  thing  imagined. 

Toe  idea  is  the  simple  representation  of  an  object; 
the  thought  is  the  reflection ;  and  the  imagination  is 
the  combination  of  ideas:  we  have  ideas  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects;  we  have 
thoughts  on  moral  subjects;  we  have  imaginations 
drawn  from  the  ideas  already  existing  in  the  mind. 
The  ideas  are  formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  faculty  exerts  itself:  the  thoughts 
arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ;  they  are 
the  materials  with  which  the  thinking  faculty  employs 
itself:  the  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  re- 
action on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with  which  the 
understanding  seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense, 
but  the  most  universal  in  application ;  thought  and 
imagination  are  particular  terms  used  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  All 
these  words  have  therefore  a  distinct  office,  in  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
Idea  is  used  in  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  represents  them :  hence 
ideas  axe  either  clear  or  distinct ;  ideas  are  attached  to 
words;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the  like; 
in  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not  be  substi- 
tuted ;  Every  ono  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
be  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away  Irretrievably.' 
—Johnson.  The  thought  belongs  only  to  thinking  and 
rational  beings :  the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have  ideas, 
but  not  thoughts :  hence  thoughts  are  either  mean,  fine, 
grovelling,  or  sublime,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
mind  in  which  they  exist: 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee!— Rows. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to  Indulge  a 
thought,  than  to  Indulge  an  tdsa;  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  rather  than  one's  ideas,  on  any  subject: 
although  the  latter  term  idea,  o  1  account  of  its  compre- 
hensive use.  may  witbi  t  violation  of  any  express  rule 


be  indifferently  employed  in  general  discourse  tot 
thought;  but  the  former  term  does  mi  on  this  account 
iose  its  characteristic  meaning. 

The  imagination  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  thought,  but 
of  peculiar  thought:  the  thought  may  be  another's: 
thft  imagination  is  one's  own :  the  thought  occurs  and 
recurs;  it  comes  and  it  goes;  It  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  the  imagination  If 
framed  by  special  desire ;  it  is  cherished  with  the  par 
tialily  of  a  parent  for  its  offspring.  The  thoughts  are 
busied  with  the  surrounding  objects ;  the  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  objects ;  hence  the 
thoughts  arc  denominated  sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ; 
the  imaginations,  wild  and  extravagant.  The  thoughts 
engage  the  mind  as  circumstances  £ive  ri*e  to  them ; 
they  are  always  supposed  to  have  a  foundation  In  some 
thing:  the  imaginations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain ;  they  are  always 
regarded  as  unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  fre-  - 
quentiy  owe  their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions;  whence  they  are  termed  the  imagi 
nations  of  the  heart:  *  Different  climates  produce  ir 
men,  by  a  different  mixture  of  the  humours,  a  different 
and  unequal  course  of  imaginations  ana  passions. 

-Tbmplk. 


IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

Ideal  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  sense  of  Its  pn 
mitive  idea  (v.  Idea) :  the  idea  is  the  representation  of 
a  real  object  in  the  mind :  but  ideal  signifies  belonging  t« 
the  idea  independent  of  the  reality  or  the  external  object 
Imaginary  preserves  the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imagination  (v.  Fancy,  also  v.  Idea),  as  denoting  what 
is  created  by  the  mind  itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstracted 
from,  the  reality ;  '  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  painful  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
—Johnson.  The  imaginary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  di 
rectly  opposed  to  the  reality;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
formed  by  the  imagination;  '  Superiour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.'— Addison.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be  real 
ized ;  It  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  it :  the  imaginary  is  that  which  is  opposite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  is  alto- 
gether imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 
The  inherent,  from  htereo  to  stick,  denotes  a  perma 
""nent  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  Is 
adventitious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that  pro 
perty  which  is  derived  principally  from  habit  or  by  a 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  efforts.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is  in 
its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  is  inbred  and 
inborn  is  naturally  inherent ;  but  all  Is  not  inbred  and 
inborn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects  have 
inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist 
only  in  that  which  receives  life ;  solidity  is  an  inherent, 
but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  property  of  matter:  a  love 
of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of  the  human  mind:  it 
is  consequently  inherent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  r«v 
totally  destroy  it; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 

Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  thf  inherent  dye.— Cowlky. 

That  which  is  inbred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  our 
birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  an 
inbred  In  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  througL 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes, 
that  which  Is  inborn  is  simply  born  in  us:  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  inbred;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
inbred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  are  ingrafted 
into  the  natural  disposition  are  properly  inbred ;  whence 
the  vulgar  proverb  that  *  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
never  be  out  of  the  flesh ;'  to  denote  the  influence 
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#hich  parents  have  on  the  characters  of  their  children, 
jotb  physical! y  and  morally ; 

But  be,  my  inbred  enemy, 
Forth  lamTd,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy ;  1  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death ! 

Miltoh. 
Propensities,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  Inde- 
pendent of  education  or  external  circumstances,  are 
property  inborn,  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ; 
Despair  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  thought 
Of  »a*#m  worth,  his  lab'ring  soul  oppress'd. 

DRTDEH. 

Inhvrn  and  innate,  from  the  Latin  natus  born,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat 
In  application.   Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted 
inborn;  philosophy  has  adopted  innate;  genius  is 
inborn  In  some  men ;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  others : 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to  command,  and 
an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey.    M  r.  Lqcke  and  his 
followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
innate  ideas ;  and  if  they  only  mean  that  there  are  no 
sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon 
by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right :  but  if  they  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  characters  or  powers  in 
the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
Impressions,  they  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who  t>  lieve,  and 
that  from  close  observation  on  themselves  a..d  others,  j 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  the  general  cha- 1 
racter,  which  belongs  to  him  in  common  with  his 
species,  but  also  those  peculiar  characteristicks  which 
distinguish  individuals  from  their  earliest  infancy :  all 
these  characters  or  characteristicks  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  the  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible  forms  that  the 
soul  assumes  in  its  connexion  with  the  body,  are,  on 
that  account,  in  vulgar  language  termed  innate; 
Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Vet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  state 
Ware  with  toe  mind  coeval  and  innate. 

Jentni. 


Apprehending  is  a  momentary  or  sudden  act; 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  pasv'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 
My  sudden  apprehension,- -Miltok. 
Conceiving,  which  is  a  process  of  nature.  Is  often  skw 
and  gradual,  as  to  conceive  a  design ;  'This  man  con- 
ceived the  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  motive  of 
that  felonious  conception  is  in  the  clouds.* — Woltojl 
What  is  conceived,  is  conclusive  or  at  least  deter- 
minate ;  *  A  state  of  Innocence  and  happiness  is  so 
remote  from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although 
we  can  easily  conceive  it  is  possible,  yet  our  specula 
tlnim  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused.* — Johhsok. 
What  is  apprehended  may  be  dubious  or  Indetermi- 
nate: hence  the  term  apprehend  is  taken  in  the  seme 
of  fear ; 

Nothing  is  a  misery, 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 
Conceive  and  apprehend  are  exercises  of  the  undo 
standing ;  suppose  and  imagine  of  the  Imagination ; 
but  the  former  commonly  vests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  may  be  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
brain.  Suppose  is  used  In  opposition  to  positive  know- 
ledge ;  no  person  supposes  that,  of  which  be  is  posi- 
tively informed  ;  *  It  can  scarce  be  supposed  that  the 
mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.*— Hawk ks worth.  Imagine  is  employed 
for  that  which,  in  all  probability,  does  not  exipt;  we 
shall  not  imagine  what  is  evident  and  undeniable; 
1  The  Earl  of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  could  exist, 
in  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  owa 
son  without  enriching  herself.*— Johnsox  {Life  a/ 
Savage). 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGINE. 
To  conceive,  from  the  Latin  concipio,or  con  and  capio 
to  put  together,  Is  to  put  an  image  together  in  the 
mind,  or  to  form  an  idea ;  to  apprehend,  from  appre- 
hendo  to  lay  hold  of,  is  to  seize  with  the  understanding  ; 
to  suppose,  in  French  supposer,  Latin  fuppoeui,  perfect 
of  suppono,  or  tub  and  pono  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another,  is  to  have  one  thing  in  one's  mind  In 
lieu  of  another;  to  imagine^  in  French  imagmer, 
Latin  imagino,  from  imago  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect 
as  an  image  or  phantom  in  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in .  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
generick,  the  others  the  specific k  terms:  since  in  appre- 
Mending,  imagining,  and  supposing,  we  always  con- 
ceive or  form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versd ;  the  difference 
consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we 
conceive  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just  or 
unlust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act  of  the 
Judgement ;  '  Conceive  of  tilings  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
their  own  natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all 
their  own  parts;  conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in 
all  their  properties  and  relations ;  conceive  of  things 
extensively  In  all  their  kinds:  conceive  of  things  orderly, 
or  in  a  proper  method.'— Watts.  We  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another;  this  Is  by  the  power  of  simple 
perception ; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.— Milton. 
Apprehension  Is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
Amplest  objects;   'Simple  apprehension  denotes  no 
more  than  the  soul*s  naked  Intellection  of  an  object, 
without  either  composition  or  deduction.*— Glak  villi. 
Conceiving  is  applied  to  objects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power ; 
O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,or  that  salute 
Hail  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest — Mi: Ton. 


TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND,   COM 
l'REHEND. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual  opeaatlons  of 
forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  in  dis- 
tinction, from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  conceive,  is  to  put  together  in  the 
mind ;  to  understand,  is  to  stand  under,  or  near  to  the 
mind ;  to  comprehend,  from  the  Latin  com  or  cum  and 
prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  seize  or  embrace  in  the 
mind. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three; 
when  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  Idea,  when 
we  understand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas 
which  the  subject  Is  capable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not understand  or  comprehend  without  conceiving; 
but  we  may  often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  un- 
derstand nor  comprehend;  •  Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  conceive  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended:-^ 
Johnson. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  Is  to  us  nothing, 
but  the  conception  of  it  gives  It  an  existence,  at  least 
in  our  minds;  but  understanding  or  comprehending 
Is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  existence.  Be 
long  aa  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  n  thing  ss 
possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  toasder- 
etand  or  comprehend  them  in  order  to  authorise  our  be- 
lief. The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  or 
conception,  but  not  of  comprehension ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.— Shirucy. 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  under- 
standing how  it  is  done ;  we  conceive  that  a  thing  may 
exist  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  conceive  clearly,  understand  fully,  comprf 
hend  minutely. 

Conception  Is  a  species  of  Invention ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself;  *  If,  by  a  more 
noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  Is,  upon  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just;  if  It  be  that,  which  he  that 
never  found  it,  wonders  how  be  missed ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldcm  risen.'— 
John  son .  Understanding  and  comprehension  are  em- 
ployed solely  on  external  objects ;  we  understand  and 
comprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and 
presents  itself  to  our  observation ; '  Swift  pays  no  court 
to  the  nJMsions ;  he  excites  neither  suwr  se  nor  ndim 
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rsxkm ;  1m  always  understands  himself,  and  bit  read- 
ers always  understand  him.'— Johnson.  Conceiving 
Is  the  office  of  the  Imagination,  as  weU  as  the  Judge- 
ment; understanding  and  comprehension  are  the  office 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  exclusively. 

•  Conceiving  is  employed  with  regard  to  matters  of 
taste,  to  arrangements,  designs,  and  projects;  under- 
standing is  employed  on  familiar  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  In  the  ordinary  discourse  and  business 
of  men  ;  comprehending  respects  principles,  lessons, 
and  speculative  knowledge  in  general.  The  artist 
conceives  a  design,  and  be  who  will  execute  it  must 
understand  it;  the  poet  conceives  that  which  is  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  bis 
conceptions  must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  conceive*  plans,  the  scholar  understands  lan- 
guages, the  metaphysician  comprehends  subtle  ques- 


A  ready  conception  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
on  ail  subjects ;  a  quick  understanding  catches  the 
intentions  of  others  with  half  a  word;  a  penetrating 
mind  comprehends  the  abstrusest  points.  There  are 
human  beings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  things 
that  exist  in  civilized  life :  there  are  those  who,  though 
sfow  at  und^-standing  words,  will  be  quick  at  under- 
standing looks  and  signs:  and  there  are  others  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  understanding  common 
matters,  will  have  a  power  for  comprehending  toe 
abatruser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

Conception,  from  conceive  (v.  7v  conceive),  signifies 
Use  thing  conceived  ;  notion,  in  French  notion,  Latin 
notio,  ftaaxnotu*  participle  of  noeco  to  know,  signifies 
the  thing  known. 

Conception  is  the  mind's  own  work,  what  It  pictures 
to  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers ;  *  Words 
signify  not  immediately  and  primely  things  themselves, 
bat  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.'— 
South.  Notion  is  the  representation  of  objects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observation;  *Tbe  story  of 
Telemachus  is  formed  altogether  In  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  win  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
that  great  poet*s  manner  of  writing.'— Admson.  Con- 
ceptions are  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  *  It  is  natural 
for  the  imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in  too 
solitary  s  manner  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form 
from  their  own  conceptions  beings  and  things  which 
have  no  place  in  nature.1 — Btxxlk.  Notions  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience ;  '  Considering  that 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world  is  to  be  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  man.  who  can  question,  but  there  is  an 
'  r  In  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of  1 
,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  this  notion 
r  the  different  views  it  gives  us  of  our  future  hap- 
piness.'—Addison.  Conceptions  are  formed ;  notions 
are  entertained.  Conceptions  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
gross  or  snbiime,  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
distinct ;  notions  are  either  true  or  raise,  just  or  absurd. 
Intellectual  culture  serves  to  elevate  the  conceptions; 
the  extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 
the  notions. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  bad  an  indistinct  concep- 
tion oC  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character  are 
unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation:  the  Ignorant  have 
often  false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obligations  to 
their  superioura.  The  unenlightened  express  their  gross 
and  crude  conceptions  of  a  Superiour  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  the  vulgar  notion  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  England. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION/ 
Perception  expresses  either  the  act  of  perceiving  or 
the  impression  produced  by  that  act;  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  idea  (v.  Idea).  The  im- 
pression of  an  object  that  is  present  to  us  Is  termed  a 
perception;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when  the 
object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A  combination  of  ideas 
by  which  any  image  is  presented  to  the  mind  is  a  con- 

•  Vide  Abbe  Gliard:  "Entendre,  eomprendre,  eon- 


eeption  (v.  To  comprehend) ;  the  association  of  two  01 
more  ideas,  so  as  to  consUute  it  a  decision,  is  a  notion 
Perceptions  are  clear  or  confused,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  Ihe perceptive  faculty , 
ideas  arc  faint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  tc 
the  nature  of  the  perception,  conceptions  are  gross  or 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's 
ideas  ;  notions  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect, 
according  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The  per 
ception  which  we  have  of  remote  objects  is  sometimes 
so  indistinct  as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  image 
on  the  mind  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception,  but 
not  an  idea. 
What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense, 
Perceptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence.— Wyshn. 
If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
an  idea  of  it;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immediate 
perception :  the  idea  in  this  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  hai* 
a  perception;  'Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.'— Johnson. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
ferent  images  which  have  already  been  Impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  them :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  offspring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  *  It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (from  ' 
humour)  .'—A  ddison.  But  with  regard  to  notions  It  is 
different,  for  they  are  formed  respecting  objects  that  do 
really  exist,  although  perhaps  the  properties  or  circum 
stances  which  we  assign  to  them  are  not  real ;  ( Those 
notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand  forward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  memory.'— Johnson.  If  I  look  at  the  moon,  I 
have  a  perception  of  it;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it ;  it  an 
object,  differing  in  shape  and  colour  from  that  or  any 
tiling  else  which  I  may  nave  seen,  present  itself  to  my 
mind,  it  is  a  conception ;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  U;  no  bigger  than  what  It  appears  to  my  eye,  this 
Is  a  notion,  which  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  an 
unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELD3VE. 

DEEM. 
To  think,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  deuken,  see. 
from  the  Hebrew  p  to  rule  or  judge,  is  the  generick 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the  mind ;  but  it 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  understand 
ing,  or  merely  of  the  imagination :  to  suppose  and 
imagine  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  imagination  than  of 
the  understanding.  To  think,  that  to,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection; 
it  is  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  conceive  how  any/  thing  can  be 

From  shape  extracted,  and  locality, 

Is  hard :  what  think  you  of  the  Deity  t— Jcntms. 
To  suppose  and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  suppose 
it  to  be  true  or  false;  'It  Is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
while  the  relations,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
affections,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'— Blair.  We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think  Is  employed  promis- 
cuously in  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually  ex- 
isting or  not :  to  suppose  applies  to  those  which  are  un 
certain  or  precarious;  imagine,  to  those  which  are  un- 
real ;  <  How  ridiculous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that  the 
clergy  of  England  favour  popery,  when  they  cannot  be 
clergymen  without  renouncing  it.'— Be  vkridge.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects  the  senses 
immediately ;  suppose  is  only  said  of  that  which  oe 
cupies  the  mind.  We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made :  we  thtnk  that  a  person  will 
come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that  he  In 

'  to  do  so :  we  suppose  that  be  will  come  to-day, 
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■t  ■  certain  hour,  because  be  came  at  the  tame  hoar 
yesterday. 

When  applied  to  the  event*  and*  circumstances  of 
life,  to  think  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  post,  present, 
or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  to  expressed:  to  suppose 
to  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time ;  end  imagine  to 
a  paat  or  pnseitt  time.  We  think  that  a  person  haa 
done  a  thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we  suppose 
that  he  will  do  it;  we  imagine  that  he  haa  done  it,  or 
k  doing  It  A  person  thinks  that  he  will  die ;  imagines 
that  he  to  in  a  dangerous  way :  we  think  that  the 
weather  will  be  fine  to-day,  we  suppose  that  the  affair 
will  be  decided. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
item  may  be  compared  with  the  others ;  to  think  to  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think  that 
a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  suppose  to  to  take  up  an 
idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure ;  we  argue  upon  a 
supposed  case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to 
imagine  is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or  without 
any  connexion  with  the  truth  or  reality;  we  imagine 
that  a  person  is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea ;  imaginary  evils 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  which  are  real : 
to  deem  to  to  form  a  conclusion;  things  ars  framed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  In  consequence  of  observation ; 
1  An  empty  house  to  by  the  players  decreed  the  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.'— Haw  km 
worth. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
?r  perceiving ;  but  to  think  to  a  mere  partial  action 
than  to  believe:  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at 
the  time ;  we  believe  from  a  settled  deduction :  hence,  It 
sxpresses  much  less  to  say  that  I  think  a  person  speaks 
the  truth,  than  that  I  btltne  that  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.— Drydew, 

I  think,  from  what  I  can  recollect,  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  to  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence :  the 
eatural  question  which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
irmly  believe  hi  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
iffirmalive,  with  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
idmitted  aa  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters  that  require  but 
ittle  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
Mieve  U  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
sily  on  artbsiantiai  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
ha*  I  a?**,  or  I  believe,  that  the  account  is  made  out 
•irht ;  but  we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not  think,  that 
•*ie  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

Think,  in   Saxon  thinean,  German  denken.  &c, 

jomes  from  the  Hebrew  f"V  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge; 

reflect,  In  Lathi  reflects,  signifies  literally  to   bend 


Stood  on  the  brink  of  bell,  and  loofcM  Mririb, 

Pondering  his  voyage.~Mii.TOii. 


back,  that  to,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder, 
from  pondus  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh ;  muse,  from 
nusa,  a  song,  sigutfies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  imagi- 
nation. 

To  think  to  a  general  and  indefinite  term ;  to  reJUct 
Is  a  particular  mode  of  thinking  ;  to  ponder  and  muse 
are  different  modes  of  rtJUcting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  bitter  on  matters  that  Interest  either  the 
a/fecf  ions  or  the  Imagination :  we  think  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind;  bat  we  reflect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
'khtk  If  we  only  sutler  the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succes- 
sion in  the  mind :  but  In  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus  pass  in  the 
mind :  we  think,  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise;  we  reJUct  upon  them  aa  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition:  we  may  think 
on  things  put,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  reflect,  ponder, 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  to  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  hia  childhood,  and 
wishes  them  back ;  the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when 
be  shall  be  a  man,  and  to  impatient  until  it  to  come : 
'No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  lessor 
thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.'— South. 
A  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  experience ;  ( Let  men  but  retect  anon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  In  the  world  they  have  known  made  better 

age. '—  South.    One  ponders  on  any  serious  concern 

it  affects  his  destiny; 


thai 


One  muses  on  the  happy  events  of  bis  childhood;  1 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  evening,  after  I  bed  sew 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination  kindled  si 
I  mused.'— Hawkesworth. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSE, 

Contemplate,  In  Latin  contemplatus,  participle  of 
eontempler,  probably  comes  from  templmm  the  temple, 
that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  eemtemplatien. 
Meditate,  in  Latin  meditatus,  participle  of  meditsr, 
to  probably  changed  from  meUter,  in  Greek  exXtre*, 
to  modulate,  or  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  har- 
monized. Muss  to  derived  from  ntusa,  owing  to  the 
connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  In  musing. 

Different  species  of  reflection  ore  marked  iy  these 
rermo. 

We  contemplate  what  to  present  or  before  oar  eyes, 
fe  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent ;  we  muse  on 
what  is  present  or  past. 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  are 
objects  of  contemplation ;  '  I  sincerely  wish  myself 
with  you  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  God  is  the 
firmament,  rather  than  the  madness  of  man  on  uV 
earth.'— Pope.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  meditation;  'But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  produce  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.'— Johkioh. 
One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  hart 
been  Just  passing. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for  the  future 
but  never  muss.  In  this  case  the  two  former  term* 
have  the  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  k 
contemplated  to  be  done,  to  thought  of  more  indis- 
tinctly than  when  it  to  medilaud  to  be  done:  many 
things  are  had  In  contemplation  which  ore  nem 
seriously  meditated  upon;  'Life  to  the  immediate  gift 
of  God,  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  aa 
infant  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb.'— Blaci- 
stonb.  Between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  difference  ,!.an  between  mcdttetxni 
and  executing ; 

Thus  plung'd  In  lib  and  meditating  more, 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster— Dryden. 

Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  directed 
to  a  single  object;  •  There  to  not  any  property  or  cir 
cumstancesof  my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more 
joy  than  my  immortality.'— Berkeley.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  several 
objects;  'Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate,  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.'— Taylor.  Musing  is  partial  and  un- 
important :  meditation  is  a  religious  duty,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  musing  is  a  temporary  employment  of  the 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  happen 
to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time ; 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 
Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what— Fbaxcis. 
Contemplative  and  musing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  to  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  musing  kM 
particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  In  a  musing  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  "msiderer,  Latin  eenstdert, 
a  (actative,  from  eoneUo  to  sit  down,  signifies  to 
make  to  settle  In  the  mind.  ReJUct,  in  Latin  reflects, 
compounded  of  re  and  flecto,  signifies  to  turn  back,  or 
upon  itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed  by  these  two 
words,  but  It  varies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 

Consideration  to  employed  for  practical  purposes, 
reflection  for  matters  or  speculation  or  moral  Improve 
ment  Common  objects  call  for  consideration ;  toe 
workings  of  the  mind  Itself,  or  object*  purely  spiritual 
occupy  reflection.    If  is  necessary  to  consider  what  ii 
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proper  10  be  done,  before  we  take  any  step ;  *  It  _ 
neeeaaary,  In  the  eholee  of  persons  for  greater  employ- 
meats,  to  consider  their  bodies  aa  well  aa  their  minds, 
and  awes  and  health  aa  well  aa  their  abilities/— Tan- 
rut.  It  ka  consisient  with  our  natures,  as  rational 
beings,  to  reJUet  on  wbkt  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  what  we  shall  be;  'Whoever  reJUcts  frequently 
»>n  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out 
that  the  scale  of  others  hi  not  more  permanent  than  Ida 
own.* — Johnson. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  naturally  commit 
the  moat  flagrant  errors ;  without  refection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  our  neigh- 
boor,  and  ourselves.  * 


TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 
7>  consider  (e.  To  consider)  signifies  to  take  a  view 
of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  thought ; 
to  regard  is  literally  to  look  back  upon,  from  the 
French  regarder,  that  is.  re  and  garder,  to  keep  or 
watch,  which  la  derived  from  the  ok!  German  wakren 
to  see,  of  Which  there  are  still  traces  In  the  words 
oamanren  to  guard  agairut,  warten  to  wait,  and  the 
English  to  as  aware  of. 

"There  Is  more  caution  or  thought  in  considering ; 
more  personal  interest  in  regarding.  A  man  may 
consider  his  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  a  particular  step;  if  be  regard*  bis  reputation, 
this  reward  has  a  general  influence  on  all  he  does. 
*  The  king  bad  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
him  of  his  council,  who  bad  the  least  consideration  of 
his  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  helm  of  aflaire,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  excepted.*— 
CuutxaDoa. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
Sou  offend  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shaufbajub. 
A  similar  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  persoual:  to  consider  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light,  is  to  take  a  steady  view  of  it ;  'I  con- 
aider  the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buildings.'— Stbblb.  To  regard  a  thing  Is  to  view 
it  with  a  certain  interest ;  1 1  regard  trade  not  only  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
bnt  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  fortune.'— Budokm. 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

Consideration,  or  that  which  enters  Into  a  person'* 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 
ing Reason,  or  that  which  influences  the  reason,  is 
taken  absolutely :  considerations  are  therefore  for  the 
moat  part  partial,  as  affecting  particular  interests,  or 
dependent  on  particular  circumstances.  'He  had  been 
made  general  upon  ^ery  partis*,  and  not  enough  de- 
liberated considerations:— Cuulendon. 

Reasons  on  the  contrary  may  be  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  '  The  reasons 
assigned  in  a  law  of  the  36th  year  of  Edward  III.  for 
having  pleas  and  judgements  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  having  the  laws  themselves 
In  that  language.'— Tyrwhitt. 

When  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  considera- 
tion influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  individual 
or  individuals ;  no  consideration  of  profit  or  emolument 
shook!  Induce  a  person  to  forfeit  bis  word ;  '  He  waa 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to 
search  an  asylum.'— Drydbn. 

The  reason  influences  a  line  of  conduct;  the  reasons 
which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as  absurd 
as  they  are  (alee ; 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.'- Sharspbuib. 

la  the  same  manner,  when  applied  to  matters  of 
y,  the  esnsidsration  is  that  which  enters  into  a 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

To  argue,  from  the  Latin  or/as,  and  the  Greek 
aoyli  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear;  to  evince,  in  Latin 
evinco,  compounded  of  vines  to  prove  or  make  out,  and 
e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
clear;  to  prove,  in  French  prouver,  in  Latin  probo, 
from  probus  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  make  to 
appear  good. 

These  terms  In  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidence, 
but  with  gradations :  argue  denotes  the  smallest  degree, 
and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  is  to  serve 
as  an  indication  ^mounting  to  probability ;  to  evince 
denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove  doubt;  to 
prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce  con- 
viction. 

It  argues  a  want  of  candour  in  any  man  to  conceal 
circumstances  in  his  statement  which  are  any  ways 
calculated  to  affect  the  subject  in  question ;  '  It  is  not 
the  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for  something, 
that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature 
or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which  draws  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world.'— Berkblby. 
The  tenour  of  a  person's  conversation  may  evince  the 
refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
'The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  its 
immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  almost  to  a 
demonstration.' — Addison.  When  we  sec  men  sacri- 
ficing their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integrity  of 
character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to  us  how  important  it 
is  even  in  early  tife  to  check  tills  natural,  and  in  acme 
measure  laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and  dangerous 
passion ; 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  t 

To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  1— Yoima 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 
Argument,  from  argue  (v.  To  argue'),  signifies  either 
the  thing  that  argues,  or  that  which  is  brought  forward 
in  arguing:  reaaon.  in  French  raieon,  Latin  ratio, 
from  ratus,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  thought  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  reason;  proof,  from  \o  prove,  signifies  the  thing  that 


man's  consideration,  or  which  be  oners  to  the  consider- 
ation of  others ;  'The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  pui 
...        .  » froi 


i  to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
•erenleonsiderations.'—ADDiaQn.  The  reason  ta  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thine;  '  If  It  be 
natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude  that  there  la 
*xne  ground  or  reason  for  those  fears,  and  that  nature 
bath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no  purpose  T*— Til- 

OTSON. 


An  argument  serves  for  defence ;  a  reason  for  justl 
ficatton;  a  proof  for  conviction.  Arguments  are 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition; 
( When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
mailers  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.*— -Addison.  Reasons 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice ; 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  diaturb'd  his  mind. 

Drydbh. 
Proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  fact; 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.— Miltoh. 
Arguments  are  either  strong  or  weak ;  reasons  solid 
or  futile ;  proofs  clear  and  positive,  or  vague  and  inde- 
finite. We  confute  an  argument,  overpower  a  reason. 
and  invalidate  a,  proof.  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  arguments ;  '  Thus 
before  revelation  had  enlightened  the  world,  was  the 
very  beat  argument  for  a  future  state.'— Attbrburt. 
The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  him;  'Virtue  and  vice  are  not 
arbitrary  things,  but  there  is  a  natural  and  eternal 
reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wickedness.'— Tiilotson.  Throughout  tlie 
whole  of  Divine  revelation  there  is  no  circumstance 
that  Is  substantiated  with  such  irrefragable  proofs  aa 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour; 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  Its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  1 
Who  fight  the  proof  a  of  immortality  1— Yotmo. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

Cause  is  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  aa 

case ;  it  means  however  now,  by  distinction,  the  case 

or  thing  happening  before  another  as  its  cause;  the 

reason  )a  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  under 

;  the  motive,  In  French  motif,  from  the  Latin 
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(  ta  that  which 


motus  participle  of 
brings  into  action. 

Cause  respects  the  order  and  connexion  of  things; 
reason  the  movemenla  and  operation!  of  the  mind; 
native*  the  movement!  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cause  is 
properly  the  generick ;  reason  and  motive  are  speclflck : 
every  reason  or  Metro*  is  a  cause,  but  every  cause  la 
not  a  reason  or  motive. 

Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  object! ;  reason  and 
motive  of  rational  agents:  whatever  happen!  in  the 
world,  happen!  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all,  Is  God ;  •  The 
wise  ami  learned  among  the  very  heathen*  themselves, 
nave  all  acknowledged  some  first  cause,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependetb,  neither 
have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause,  than  as  an 
nrbich,  *        *         "  *       "  —*—  '  """"" 


knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh, 
obscrveth  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  law.'— 
Hookkr.  Whatever  opinions  men  hold,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them ;  'If  we 
commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  arti- 
cle of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 


fall  of  rain  or  snow ;  'You  might,  from  the  a  _ 
pie  departed,  make  some  useful  inferences  or  fc. 
how  many  there  are  left  unmarried.'— Stsbls.  Wc 
deduce  from  a  combination  of  facta,  inferences,  aad 
assertions,  that  a  story  is  fabricated;  *  There  is  a  con- 
sequence which  seems  very  naturally  deducts**  from* 
the  foregotngconslderations.  If  the  scale  of  beJnfrJn 
by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  It  still  proceeds  gradu- 
ally through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  aoperior 
nature  to  him.'— Addison.  Hasty  conclusions  betray 
a  want  of  judgement,  or  firmness  of  mind:  contrary 
inferences  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  same  circunv 
staflcea  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party,  and  support  a 
favourite  position ;  the  deductions  in  such  cases  are  not 
unfrequently  true  when  the  inferences  are  false. 


daring  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  is  built' 
Nelson.  For  whatever  men  do  they  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  motive;  'Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  lo 
good  actions  ought  to  be  encouraged.'— Addisoh. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  is 
a  necessary  connexion :  whatever  in  the  natural  world 
la  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing  is  an  ade- 
quate cause; 

Cut  off  the  causes,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madnesi  fall  to  peace. 

Drvdeii. 
But  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reasons  and  their  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions :  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will  not 
believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons'  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belter:  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  who  has  a  motive 
for  acting,  nor  act  in  the  manner  in  which  his  motives 
ought  to  dictate :  the  causes  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  reasons  of  our  opinions,  and  the  motives 
for  our  actions. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 
Conclusion,  from  conclude,  and  the  Latin  conclaudo, 
or  con  and  cludo  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally  the 
winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference, 
from  infer,  in  Latin  infero,  signifies  what  is  brought 
in;  deduction,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  deduetus  and 
deduco  to  bring  out  signifies  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  a  full  and  decisive ;  an  inference  is  par- 
tial and  indecisive:  a  conclusion  leaves  the  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  put*  a  stop  to  all  farther  rea- 
soning; 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art, 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology.— Hudibraj. 
inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing; 'Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  In  the  con- 
clusion, it  Is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method  of 
inference:— Glmville.      Conclusion  in   the  logical 
sense  is  the  concluding  proposition  In  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  be  inferences. 
Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts,  inferences 
'  are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things ,  deductions 
only  from  arguments  or  assertions.    Conclusions  are 
practical;    inferences  ratiocinative;  deductions   are 
final. 

We  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct  or  declarations 
what  he  intends  to  do,  or  leave  undone ; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 
He  lik'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence.— Addisoh. 
We  infer  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  there  wl  i  be  a  heavy 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

Belief,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  gelvfan,  geloavmm.  in 
German  glauben,  kilauban,  &c  comes,  in  all  possibiltty, 
from  lief,  in  German  belieben  to  please,  and  the  Latin 
libet  it  pleasetb,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
mind.  Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin  creditus,  parti- 
ciple of  credo,  compounded  of  cor  the  heart,  and  do  to 
give,  signifies  also  giving  the  heart  Trust  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  word  trot*,  in  Saxon  treswian, 
German  trauen,  old  German  thravdhn,  thruven,  dec.  10 
hold  true,  and  probably  from  the  Greek  Moaccv  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as  true.  Faith, 
in  Latin  fides,  from  fido  to  confide,  signifies  also  de- 
pendence upon  as  true. 

Belief  is  the  generick  term,  the  others  apecifick ;  we 
believe  when  we  credit  and  trust,  but  not  always  vice 
versa.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing: 
but  credit  and  trust  1  est  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thing  is  |he  subject  of  belie 
which  produces  one's  assent:  the  events  of  hitman  life 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator:  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  individuals  are 
trusted:  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  things 
are  objects  01 faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions,  or  senti- 
ments :  trust  and  faith  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  belief;  persons 
are  entitled  to  our  credit ;  but  people  repose  a  trust  in 
otlters ;  or  have  a  faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  or  unbelief  Is  not  always  regulated  by  our 
reasoning  faculties,  or  the  truth  of  things:  we  often 
believe  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  things  to  be  true 
which  are  very  false ; 

Oh !  I've  heard  him  talk 

Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 

Spoke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  aeJtev'd, 

And  ail  to  ruin  me. — Southern. 

With  the  balk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  further 
than  any  thing  else  in  obtaining  credit :  gross  false- 
hoods, pronounced  with  confidence,  will  he  credited 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style ; 

Oh !  I  will  credit  my  Scamandra's  tears ! 

Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women's. 

/    •     L««- 

There  are  no  disappointments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have  trusted  10  men 
of  base  principles ; 

Capricious  man !    To  good  or  111  Inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  la  equal  weakness. 
Johnso*. 
Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  faith 
in  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  professional 
men  regularly  educated; 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flatt' ring  sky 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  lis 

Darns*. 
Belief,  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious  application, 
which  credit  has  not  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  the 
understanding;  trust  and  faith  are  active  moving 
principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  Is  concerned. 
Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to 
any  given  proposition ;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents which  impel  to  action.  Belief  Is  to  trust  and 
faith,  as  cause  to  effect:  there  may  be  belief  without 
either  trust  qg  faith:  but  there  can  be  no  trust  at 
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belief:  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God, 
who  m  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures; 
we  therefore  trust  In  him  for  nil  protection  of  onr- 
sel  vea :  we  believe  that  Jama  Christ  died  for  the  atns  of 
men ;  we  nave  therefore  faith  In  his  redeeming  grace 
to  save  os  from  oar  sins. 
Belief  *■  common  to  all  religions;  'The  Epicureans 
d  themselves  with  the  dental  of  a  Providence, 
;  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  gods  In 
because  they  would  not  shock  the  common 
r  of  mankind.*— Addwok.  Trust  Is  peculiar  to 
in  Divine  revelation ;  *  What  can  be  a 
motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the 
i  of  oar  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  bis  Son  to 
suffer  for  us  T»— -Addison.  Faith  Is  employed  by  dis- 
tinction for  the  Christian  faith;  *  The  faith  or  persua- 
sion of  a  Divine  revelation  Is  a  Divine  faith,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  it,  but  like  wise  in  respect 
of  the  author  of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit.'— Til- 
lotsov.  Belief  n  purely  speculative ;  and  trust  and 
faith  are  operative :  the  for  mer  operates  on  the  mind : 
the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  God 
serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the  future. 
u  Faith,1'  ■*y8  »«  Apostle,  "is  dead  without  works." 
Theorists  substitute  belief  for  faith ;  enthusiasts  mis- 
take pension  for  faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded 
on  a  right  belief,  and  accompanied  with  a  right  practice. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

Faith  (e.  Belief)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted ;  creed,  from  the  Latin 
credo  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken  for  the 
thing  trusted  in  or  believed ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
faith  has  always  a  reference  to  Vm  principle  in  the 
mind ;  cned  only  respects  the  thing  which  i*  the  object 
of  faith:  the  former  Is  likewise  taken  generally  and 
indefinitely ;  the  latter  particularly  and  definitely,  sig- 
nifying a  set  form  or  a  code  of  faith;  hence  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  •  St.  Paul  affirms  that  a  tinner  is  at  first  Justified 
and  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith.*— Tillotson.  Every 
established  form  of  religion  will  have  Its  peculiar  creed. 
The  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  creed  which 
it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles  of 
Christian  faith;  'Supposing  all  the  great  points  of 
atheism  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would  fain 
ask  whether  It  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater, 
measure  of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they 
40  violently  oppose  T — Annieon. 

CONVICTION,  PEB8UASION. 
Conviction,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act  of 


able  to  the  taste,  expresses  likewise  the  act  of  per- 
reading,  or  the  state  of  being  persuaded. 

What  convinces  binds;  what  persuades  attracts. 
We  convince  by  arguments;  it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines  *  we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties  and 
personal  influence;  it  Is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
or  the  will  which  decide.  Our  conviction  respects 
tolely  matters  of  belief  or  faith ;  '  When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requireth  ability  to  convict  heretlcks,  can  we 
think  he  judgeth  It  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather 
needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  convic- 
tion, the  light  of  reason,'— llooxia.  Our  persuasion 
respects  matters  of  belief  or  practice ;  *  I  should  be  glad 
If  I  could  persuade  him  to  write  such  another  critique 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my 
poems,  he  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.*— DavDM.  We  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
true  or  false ;  we  are  persuaded  that  it  Is  either  right  or 
wrong,  advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will 
have  half  effected  a  thing  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do 
that  which  favours  his  own  Interests. 

Conviction   respects   our  most  Important  duties 

'Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  false 

colours  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 

—'"•  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences.* — 

Persuasion  is  frequently  applied  to  matters  of 


against 
Swift 


indifference:  'Phlloclea's  beauty  not  only  persuaded, 
but  so  persuaded  that  all  hearts  must  yield.1— -Siditby 
The  first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a  thorough  const* 
(wn  of  the  enormity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people's  mala- 
dies Is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
their  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evidence,  it 
is  solid  and  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  deceived ;  pcrsuasum,  depending  on 
our  feelings,  is  influenced  by  external  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  object  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  persuasion  answers  to  pro- 
bability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  out 
deepest  conviction ;  '  When  men  have  settled  in  them* 
selves  a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honourable 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  In  it;  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they  stand  be 
tween  us  and  our  Integrity.'— Stkblb.  Of  the  specu 
lattve  truths  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a  rational 
persuasion  ;  '  Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the  per 
suasion  of  Immortal  happiness  annexed  to  the  act,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  the 
glorious  prerogative.'— CuMBBai^um. 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  thai 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful  means;  but  wt 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  tiring  to-day 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  indifference 
We  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society ;  we  may  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person'! 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation  made 
to  us ;  we  may  be  persuaded  to  pureue  any  study  or  lay 
It  aside, 

UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY 
Unbelief  {v.  Belief)  respects  matters  in  general ;  infi 
dclity,  from  fides  faithful,  is  unbelief  as  respects  Divine 
revelation ;  incredulity  is  unbelief  \n  ordinary  matters 
Unbelief  is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  negative  sense; 
it  Is  the  want  of  belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed :  infidelity  is  a  more  active  state 
of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rejection  of  thai 
which  ougbt  to  be  believed :  incredulity  is  also  an  actlvr 
state  of  mind,  in  which  we  oppose  a  belief  to  matters 
that  may  be  rejected.  Unbelief  does  not  of  itself  con 
vey  any  reproachful  meaning;  it  depends  upon  tl* 
thing  disbelieved ;  we  may  be  unbelievers  in  indifferent 
as  well  as  the  most  Important  matters ;  but  absolutely 
taken  it  means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths: 
*  Such  a  universal,  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep 
you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief;  i.  e.  s 
readiness  to  believe  or  deny  every  thing  at  first  bearing. 
—Watts.  '  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pages  and  editions;  and  Immediately,  to  become  con- 
spicuous, declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever.1— Addison 
Infidelity  is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  blind  and 
senseless  perversity  in  refusing  belief;  *  Belief  and  pro- 
fession will  speak  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  when 
thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an  infideV— South 
Incredulity  Is  often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  mark  of  the  contrary ;  *  I  am  not  altogether 
incredulous  that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made 
of  salamander's  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
whlteneth  In  the  burning  and  eonsumeih  not,1— Bacon 
4  The  youth  bears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  wit> 
obstinate  incredulity.' —JoBxeox.  The  Jews  are  unba 
liners  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour ;  the  Turks  are 
infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  Inasmuch  at 
they  set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation ;  well 
informed  people  are  always  incredulous  of  stories 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 
Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing  that  a  thing 
Is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is.  Unbelief  ex* 
presses  properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what  on« 
has  believed  before :  disbelief  is  qualified  as  to  its  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieved;  'The  belief  or  disbelief  of  t 
thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.'— Tillot 
son.    Our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are  told  b 
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kenn,  is  justified  by  the  frequent  detection  of  their 
falsehood ;  '  The  atheist  has  not  found  bis  poet  tenable. 
and  fa  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a  disbelief  or 
nveatod  religion  only.'— Addison.  Our  Saviour  had 
companion  on  Thoinai  for  bis  unbelief,  and  gave  him 
euch  evidences  of  his  identity,  as  dissipated  every 
doubt;  *  The  opposite*  to  faith  are  unbelief  and  credu- 
lity.'—Tiliotsom. 

DOCTRINE,  rRECEFT,  PRINCIPLE. 

Doctrine,  in  French  doctrine,  Latin  doctrine,  from 
doteo  to  teach,  signifies  the  thing  taught ;  precept,  from 
the  Latin  projcipio,  signifies  the  thing  laid  down ;  and 
principle,  in  French  principe,  Latin  principium,  signi- 
fies the  beginning  of  things,  that  is,  their  first  or  origi- 
nal component  parts. 

The  doctrine  requires  a  teacher ;  the  p  recept  requires 
asuparlour  with  authority ;  theprincipU  renuires  only 
an  Illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always  framed  by 
someone;  the  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
some  one ;  the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The 
doctrine  is  composed  of  principles;  the  precept  nets 
upon  principles  or  doctrtnes.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precept*  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 


duct,'particularly  that  they  should  abstain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  bearer*  for  the  first  five 
years  of  their  scholarship:  the  former  of  these  rules 


depended  upon  the  preceding  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
transmigration  to  the  bodies  of  animals;  the  latter 
rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  education,  the  en  Lire 
devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  master. 

We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines'  to  obey  pre- 
cepts ;  to  Imbibe  or  hold  principles.  The  doctrine  is 
that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  faith ; 
1  To  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  doctrine  no  man 
thinketh  it  lawful;  new  laws  of  government  what 
church  or  commonwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not 
either  atone  time  or  other.'— Hooker.  'This  sedi- 
tious, unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing  kings  is  now 
publickly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.'— Burks.  The 
precept  is  that  which  is  recommended  for  practice; 
4  Pythagoras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  most  natural  In- 
terpretation of  the  precept:— AntAson.  Both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  understanding ;  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examination;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  as  from  any  direct 
personal  efforts ;  children  as  well  as  men  get  prin- 
ciples ;  '  If  we  hid  the  whole  history  of  seal,  from  the 
days  of  Cain  to  our  limes,  we  should  see  it  filled  with 
so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would 
make  a  wise  man  very  careful  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  regards  inat- 
•ers  of  opinion  and  speculation/-— Addisor. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET* 
The  doctrine  (v.  Doctrine)  originates  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  teaches,  in  application  to  all  subjects ;  the 
doctrine  is  whatever  is  taught  or  recommended  to  the 
belief  of  others ;  the  dogma,  from  the  Greek  Sbyua  and 
facta  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted ;  this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of 
Individuals;  the  tenet,  from  the  Latin  teneo  to  hold  or 
maintain,  signifies  the  thing  held  or  maintained,  and  Is 
a  species  of  principle  («.  Doctrine*  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons  in  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  framed ; 

Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashlon'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 

More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretch'd,  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith. 

The  derma  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 

it  Is  maintained ;  '  Our  poet  was  a  stoick  philosopher, 

and  all  his  moral  sentences  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas 

of  that  sect'— Drydbh.    The  tenet  rests  on  its  own 

intrinsick  merits  or  demerits ;  '  One  of  the  puritanical 

tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance.'— 

Johnson.     Many  of  the  doctrtnes  of  our  blessed 

Saviour  are  held  by  faith  in  him ;  they  are  subjects  of 

persuasion  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers :  the 

iegmae  of  the  Romish  church  arr  admitted  by  none 


but  such  as  admit  its  authority : 
licans,  levellers,  and  freeT 
ingly  maintained  both  in ; 


the  tenets  of 

have  been 
and  private. 


TENET,  POSITION. 
The  tenet  (e.  Doctrine)  Is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  In  our  own  minds :  the  position  is  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our 
positions  false.  He  who  gives  up  his  tenets  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind;  be  who  argues  on  a  false 
position  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtlety  than  foot* 
sense.  The  tenets  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguished; 
they  often  rest  upon  such  trivial  points;  'The  occa- 
sion of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  church,  is  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  history.'— Robertson.  The 
positions  wnich  an  author  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  throi 
any  theory  or  system ;  '  To  the  position  of  Tulfy,  that 
if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may  be 
added,  that  if  truth  could  be  heard,  she  most  be 
obeyed.'— Johnsok. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 
Theory,  from  the  Greek  Bcdouat  to  behold,  and  spec* 
lotion,  from  the  I*atin  specular  to  watch  for  or  eanyt 
are  both  employed  to  express  what  is  seen  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  science ;  practice  will  be  incomplete 
when  the  theory  is  false ; 

Truo  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories,  the  practice  past  is  lost.— Dehham. 
Speculation  belongs  more  to  the  imagination ;  it  hat 
therefore  less  to  do  with  realities :  it  is  that  which  ens 
not  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  bt 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience ;  '  In  all  these  things 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  and  that  all  men  should  do 
the  like;  there  remained  after  speculation  practice 
whereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  framed.'— 
Hooker.  Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrasted 
sometimes  witb  the  practice  to  designate  its  Insuffi- 
ciency to  render  a  man  complete ; 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact, 

Religion  Is  not  theory,  but  act.— Hurra. 
And  speculation  is  put  for  that  which  Is  fanciful  ot 
unreal ;  *  This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation-'— 
Leslie.  A  general  who  Is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field;  a  religionist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 


OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opinion,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opinor,  and  the  Greek 
hrtvoiw,  to  think  or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the  bead; 
sentiment,  from  sentio  to  feel,  Is  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
notion  (vide  Perception)  is  a  simple  operation  of  the 
thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions :  we  have  sentiments  :  we  get 
notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matters ; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  reflec- 
tion :  sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of  prac- 
tice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  circum- 
stances: notions  are  gathered  upon  sensible  objects, 
and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  bearing  and  seeing. 
We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its  doctrines ; 
we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects  its  practice 
and  its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the 
general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
particular  sense,  are  opinions ;  honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  sentiments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  toerrour  than  sentiments: 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  and  must  there- 
fore be  inaccurate ;  the  latter  depend  rather  upon  In- 
stinct, and  a  well  organized  frame  of  mind  ;  '  Time 
wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth  by  degrees, 
discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of  ungrounded  par- 
suasions,  but  confirms  the  dictates  and  sentiments  of 
nature.'— Wilkiks.  Notions  are  still  more  liable  te 
emr  r  than  eltht  r ;  they  are  the  Unmatured  decisions  <4 
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Ae  oiiinrornied  mind  on  the  appearances  of  things : 
There  is  nothing  made  a  mDre  common  subject  of 
dlmrarse  than  nature  and  Its  laws,  and  yet  few  agree 
la  their  notion*  about  these  words.' — Chbtxb. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among  men,  on  the  most 
Important  questions  of  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 


dence that  the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
in  mailers  of  opinion;  'No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 
when  charged  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  with  having 


changed  his  religion)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
so  opinion.* — Uowkl.  Whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion there  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one 
tenement  of  love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  rather  than  their  own  pas- 
nons;  '  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own 
stock  of  sentiments  and  images.'— Johnson.  The  no- 
tuns  of  a  Deity  are  so  Imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
an  indistinct  idea  of  some  superiour  invisible  agent ; 
•  Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  no~ 
fMs  of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as 
«.ay  more  than  the  sons  of  men.'— Pearson. 

DEITY,  DIVINITY 
Deity,  from  Dens  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
Dmsity,  from  dioinus,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or 
rwwer:  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  divi- 
aitw  In  them ;  '  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
vehgious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  Deity.* — Addison. 
The  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article  In 
me  Christian  faith: 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  t 
Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us.— Addison. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 
Celestial  and  heavenly  derive  their  difference  in  sig- 
nification from  their  different  origin ;  they  both  literally 
imply  belonging  to  heaven;  but  the  former,  from  the 
Latin  cmhstmm,  signifies  belonging  to  the  heaven  of 
heathens;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  Untrue  God,  has  acquired  a  superiour  sense, 
in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty. 
This  distinction  is  pretty  faithfully  observed  in  their 
application :  celestial  is  applied  mostly  in  the  natural 
ssnse  of  the  heavens  ;  heavenly  I*  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a  spiritual  sense.    Hence  we  speak  of  the 
uUstiol  globe  as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial,  of 
"w  celestial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  celestial  abode 
/  Japitsr,  of  the  celestial  deities; 
Twice  warn'd  by  the  celestial  messenger, 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear.— Drydbn. 
L'nhappy  son !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
while  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)— Pops. 
Bat  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
jMMUy  Joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in  which  celestial  n^j 
be  used  for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense; 
Tbas  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  performed  his  vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race. 

Drtden. 
fat  there  are  eases  in  which  heavenly  cannot  so  pro- 
parly  be  substituted  by  celestial ;  l  As  the  love  of  bea- 
ten makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  virtue  virtuous, 
■o  doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  become 
worldhy— Sidhry.    Heavenly  la  frequently  employed 
to  the  sense  of  superexcellent; 
Bat  now  he  selz'd  Briseis'  heav'nly  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms.— Pope. 
Toe  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  license 
*>>**  celestial  In  a  similar  sense,  as  occasion  might 


TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 
M*rtr  in  French  adorer,  Latin  adore,  or  ad  and 
^Mignlnes  literally  to  pray  to.    Worship,  In  Saxon 
JJlJAfefjMj  to  contracted  from  worthsktp,  implying 


that  is  worth,  or  the  worth 


whence  It  baa  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  object  which  has  worth 
and,  by  a  just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  out 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoration,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  sen-ice  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superiour  Being,  in  which  we  ac 
knowledge  oar  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thanksgiving:  worship  consists  in  the  outward 
form  of  showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superiotL' 
being.  Adoration  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  t* 
the  one  true  God;  'Henander  says,  that  "God,  th* 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  out 
humble  adoration,  being  at  once  the  maker  and  give* 
of  all  blessings."  '—Cumberland.  But  worship  is 
offered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

By  reason,  man  a  Godhead  can  discern, 

But  how  he  should  be  worship' d  cannot  learn. 

Drydkn 

We  may  odors  our  Maker  at  all  times  and  In  all 
places,  whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  towards  him 
but  we  worship  him  only  at  slated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules;  'Solemn  and  serviceable  worship 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake, whatsoever  belongeth 
to  the  church  or  publick  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  adoration.*— Hooxbr.  Outward  signs  arc  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  wor- 
ship there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  adore  without  worshipping;  but 
we  too  frequently  worship  without  adoring. 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 

REVERE. 

Adoration  has  been  before  considered  only  In  rela 
tlon  to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  objects :  Reverence,  in  Latin  reverentia, 
reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
revereor,  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Venerate,  in  Latin  vene- 
ratus,  participle  of  veneror,  probably  from  venere 
beauty,  signifying  to  hold  in  very  I.  if  h  esteem  for  its 
superiour  qualities :  revere  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being  as  out 
parent.  It  differs,  however,  from  adoration,  in  as 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga 
tion  for  favours  received;  'The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  is  a  filial  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  for  bis  perfec- 
tions, which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwillingness  to  offend  him.'— Rooms. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
beings,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow 
ments ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression :   it  is  best 
expressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  htm  whom  he  adores;  * " There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness."    The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it;  none  but  himself 
can  comprehend  it1— Addison.     Reverencing  our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  feeling ;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  in  It  an  outward  expression  of  out 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  them ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand, 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command ; 
ASneas,  not  inferiour  in  the  field, 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  exceJPd.— Dryden 
Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  ot 
the  Individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them 
selves  in  suitabie  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequently  adored  by  their  subjects : 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  reverence  out 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  web*  as  all  temporal 
authorities ;  '  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  In- 
creases our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates 
our  hatred  of  the  bad'— Johnson.  We  ought  to  vene- 
rate ail  truly  good  men  while  livl;ig,  and  to  • 
their  memories  when  they  are  died : 
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And  had  not  men  the  hoary  bead  raver*  •% 
And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appealed, 
Both  moat  have  died,  though  richer  ikina  they  wore, 
Vnd  aaw  more  heaps  of  acorns  In  their  store. 

Crbcch. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 
Offering,  from  offer,  and  oblation,  from  ablatio  and 
oblatus  or  e/atus,  come  both  from  of  ere  (v.  To  offer) : 
the  former  la  however  a  term  of  much  more  general 
and  familiar  uee  than  the  latter.  Offering*  are  both 
moral  and  religious ;  eMa&urn,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
religious  only;  the  money  which  is  put  into  the 
sacramental  plate  is  an  offering;  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.  The 
offering,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  whatever  one  offers  as 
a  gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superiour ; 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 

Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

SbAKSFKARB. 

Hie  winds  to  neav'n  the  curling  vapours  bore, 
Ungrateful  airing  to  the  immortafpow'rs, 
Whose  wrath  bung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  tow'rs. 

Porn. 
The  oblation  is  the  offering  which  is  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony;  'Many  conceive  in 
the  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.'— Brown.    The  wise  men  made 
an  offering  to  our  Saviour ;  but  not  properly  an  obla- 
tion ;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in  general  all  religious 
sacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  sense  oblations.     The 
term  oblation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally applied  as  offering  ; 
Ye  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 
And  pay  due  honours  to  your  awful  king.— Pitt. 
The  kind  oblation  of  a  foiling  tear.— Drydbx. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

Malediction,  from  male  and  dico,  signifies  a  saying 
ill,  that  is.  declaring  an  evil  wish  against  a  person : 
curse,  in  Saxon  kursian,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Greek  icvpfo,  to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner:  im- 
precation, from  tm  and  preco,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person :  execration,  from  the  Latin  exe- 
cror,  that  is,  i  aacris  excludere,  signifies  the  same  as  to 
excommunicate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  impreca- 
tion :  anathema,  in  Greek  nvdBsua,  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  community  by 
way  of  penance. 

The  malediction  is  the  most  indefinite  and  general 
term,  signifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil:  curse 
Is  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  curse  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  Is  caused  by  simple  anger :  the  curse 
is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  offence :  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maledictions  against 
any  object  that  offends  them ;  •  With  many  praises  of 
hut  good  play,  and  many  maledictions  on  the  power 
of  chance,  be  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  In  the 
fire.*— Mackenzie.  G<jd  pronounced  a  cures  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the  fall ; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promised  walls  you  build. 

My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfill'd.— Drtden. 

The  curse  differs  in  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wished;  the  imprecation  and  execration  always 
Imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his  anger ;  *  Thus 
either  host  their  imprecations  Join'd.'— Pops.  The 
anathema  respects  the  evil  which  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
offence.  The  malediction  Is  altogether  an  unallowed 
expression  of  private  resentment;  the  curse  was  ad- 
mitted, in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law; 
and  that,  as  well  as  the  anathema,  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church;  <  The  bare  anathemas  of  the  church  (all  like 
so  many  hruta  fulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schis- 
matical.'— South.  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of 
tip  heathenish  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  they 


Invoked  the  Dire  to  bring  down  every  evil  on  tax. 
heads  of  their  enemies.  They  had  different  fonsnva* 
of  speech  for  different  occasions,  as  to  an  enemy  on  fast 
departure;  *Abeas  nunquam  redUurus.'  Mela  in- 
forms us  that  the  Abrantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  used  io 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  manner. 

The  execration  is  always  the  informal  expression 
of  the  most  violent  personal  anger;  (I  have  seen  in 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  lace  in  a  postur* 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  execrations  most 
blasphemies.*— S  rsELE. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 
These  words  designate  an  edifice  destined  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  nut  with  collateral  Ideas,  which 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
tsmplum  of  the  Latin  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augurs  with  their 
lituus,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  spa- 
cious, open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  the  Hebrew 
word  ^ fit  derived  from  S^n,  which  in  the  Arabick 
signifies  great  and  lofty.  The  Greek  mfc,  from  wife 
to  inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and  by  distinction 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty,  in  which  sense  the 
Hebrew  word  Is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high  and 
holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly  dwelleth,  other- 
wise called  the  holy  heavens,  Jehovah's  dwelling  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
temples  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us 
The  Roman  poets  used  the  word  templum  in  a  similar 

Croli  tonitralia  templa.— Lucrbt.  (Lib.  L) 

Qui  templa  call  sunima  sonitu  concutiL 

Terbkt.  (Eku. 
Contrcmull  templum  magnum  Jovis  altitonantis. 

Emcirs 
The  word  temple,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  speckx* 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  ami 
worship  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  is  applied  with  pecu 
liar  propriety  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 
m  Church,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  8axe& 
circe,  cync,  and  the  German  karche.  hi  derived  froa: 
the  Greek  imptaxbc,  signifying  literally  what  belonged 
to  rfpeoft  the  Lord ;  whence  It  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  is  still  used  in  the  two  latter  mean- 
ings; <  That  churches  were  consecrated  unto  none  but 
the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly  doth  suf- 
ficiently show ;  church  doth  signify  no  other  thing 
than  the  Lord's  house.'— Hooker.  *  The  church  being 
a  supernatural  society,  doth  diner  from  natural  so 
cieties  in  this ;  that  the  persons  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  In  the  one,  are  men  simply  considered 
as  men :  but  they  to  whom  we  be  Joined  in  the  other, 
are  God,  angels,  and  holy  men.'— Hooker.  The  word 
church,  having  acquired  a  specifick  meaning,  Is  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  In  a  general  application  like  tiw 
word  temple  ;  *  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.'— Shakjpbarb.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings; 
being  token  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  in  distinction  from  the  state,  sometimes  for 
holy  orders,  dec. 


TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE. 
HALLOW. 

Dedicate,  in  Latin  dedicatus,  participle  from  de  and 
dies,  signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise ;  devote,  in  Latin 
devotus,  participle  from  devoveo,  signifies  to  vow  for 
an  express  purpose;  consecrate,  in  Latin  consrrratus, 
from  conscero  or  con  and  saere,  signifies  to  make  sacred 
by  a  special  act ;  hallow  from  holy,  or  the  German 
heilig,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  dedi- 
cating than  in  that  of  devoting ;  but  less  so  than  In  thai 
o\  consecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  In  bom 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  consecrate  and  hal- 
low only  In  the  spiritual  sense:  we  may  dedicate  01 
devote  any  thing  that  is  at  oir  disposal  to  the  servtc* 
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c*T scene  object:  bat  the  former  la  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  superiours,  and  the  latter  to  penona  without 
diss innion  of  rank :  we  dedicate  a  bouse  to  the  service 
of  God; 

Warn'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
We  raiae  and  dedicou  thia  woad'rous  frame. 

■  Dryden. 

Or  we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  'Gilbert  West  settled  himself 
in  a  very  pleasant  bouse  at  Wickham  in  Kenu  where 
be  doooted  himself  to  piety.1— Johnson.  We  may 
dad  tea  U  or  devote  ourselves  to  an  object ;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  selling  apart,  springing  from  a 
sense  of  duly ;  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's 
self  from  zeal  and  affection ;  in  this  manner  he  who 
drdicaUs  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God ;  he  who  devote*  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his  attention  and  regard  - 
such  a  dedication  of  oureeif  is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  other  duties  as  members  of  society ;  but  a  devotion 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
Che  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedication  by 
virtue  of  a  religious  observance;  it  is  applicable  mostly 
m  places  and  things  connected  with  religious  works ; 
*  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally 
set  them  to  musiek  himself;  after  which  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertainment'— Addison.  Hallow  is  a 
species  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  the  same 
jbjects:  the  church  is  eoneecrated;  particular  days  are 


Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  hallowed  once.— Dry  den. 


FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Form  in  Bis  sense  respects  the  form  or  manner  or 
w»  action ;  ceremony,  (n  Latin  ceremonia,  is  supposed 
<o  signify  tfce  rites  of  Ceres ;  tit*,  in  Latin  ritus,  is 
probably  changed  from  ratus,  signifying  a  custom  that 
s  esteemed ;  observance  signifies  the  thing  observed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  wilh  regard  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  action  in  civil  society.  Form  is  here  the 
most  general  in  its  sense  and  application ;  ceremony, 
rite,  and  eoeervance  are  particular  kinds  of  form, 
suited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in  its  distinct 
application,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every  transac- 
tion of  life ;  ceremony  respects  Oom  forms  of  outward 
behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference;  rite  and  observance  are  applied  to 
national  ceremonies  in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  Is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  method,  and 
decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  In  affairs  of 
state,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  distinctions 
are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to  each  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of  polite- 
ness which  have  been  established.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious 
faith,  and  prescribed  certain  observances  by  which 
individuals  could  make  a  publkk  profession  of  their 
faith.  Administering  oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a  ne- 
cessary/#na  in  law ;  •  A  long  table  and  a  square  table, 
or  seat  about  the  walls,  seem  things  oCform,  but  are 
things  of  substance;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the 
other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opi- 
atons  that  sit  lower.'— Bacon.  Kissing  the  king's  hand 
m  a  ceremony  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  ceremony  7 — Shaespeare. 

is  one  rite  of  Initiation  into  the  Christian* 


church,  and  confirmation  another;  prayer,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  are  different  religious 
observances. 

As  respects  religion,  the  fommt*  the  established  prac- 
tice, comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony,  and  observance, 
b<tc  the  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which  Is  exter 
aaV.  vi J  suited  for  a  community;    He  who  ifAnneix 


speech  to  be  necessary  among  an  men  throughout  th 
world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  ne- 
cessarily speak  one  language;  even  so  the  necessity 
of  polity  and  regimen  In  all  churches  may  be  held 
without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary 
in  them  all.'— Hooker.  The  ceremony  may  be  said 
either  of  an  individual  or  a  community ;  the  rite  is 
said  only  of  a  community:  the  obeorvance,  more  pro- 
perly of  the  individual  either  in  publick  or  private. 
The  ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the  lime  of  prayer  la 
the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant,  whether  in 
publick  or  private; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partaks.— Spenser. 
The  discipline  of  a  Christian  church  consists  in  its  rites, 
to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or  a  prieat, 
is  obliged  to  conform ; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate,  * 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  rites  bestow.— Dryden. 
Publick  worship  is  an  observance  which  no  Christian 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect;  'Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  Inclination  towards  exte- 
riour  acts  and  ritual  obstrvancee.'— Johnson. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperti 
nence,  in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  society,  particularly  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  ( You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  but  no 
where  will  you  find  them  without  some  form  of  reli- 
gion.'—Blair.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  decency ;  •  Not  to  »»e 
ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  i»*c  .nun 
again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself.  —Bacon. 
In  publick  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  ex 
tinguish  the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion ;  but  the 
want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  solemnity. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHaSIST,  COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT. 
The  Lorfe  supper  Is  a  term  of  lamiliar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  literal  terms 
the  supper  of  our  Lord ;  that  is.  either  the  last  solemn 
supper  which  he  took  with  bis  disciples  previous  to  hi 
crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
conformably  to  his  commands  has  been  observed  b\ 
the  professors  of  Christianity;  'To  the  worthy  parti 
cipation  of  the  Lorfe  supper,  there  is  indispensably 
required  a  suitable  preparation.'— South.  Eucharist 
is  a  term  of  peculiar  use  amen  the  Roman  Catholicks, 
from  the  Greek  iv%a&<*  to  give  thanks,  because  per 
sonal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  consti 
tutes  in  their  estimation  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony; 'Thisceremony  of  feasting  belongs  roost  pro- 
perly both  torhnrriage  und  to  the  eucharist,  as  both  of 
them  have  th? nature  of  a  covenant*— South.  As 
the  social  affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  the  conv 
mon  participation  of  meals,  so  Is  brotherly  love,  the 
ce  of  Christian  fellowship,  cherished  and  vaarmed 


in  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival:  hence,  by  distinction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  communion;  •  One  woman  be  could 
not  bring  to  the  communion,  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.'— Johnson.  As  the  vows  which  are  made 
at  the  ahar  ot  our  Lord  are  the  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  In  them  the  entire 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term  sacra- 
ment, signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  w  v 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance ;  •  I  could  not  have  th. 
consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday  ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home.'— 
Johnson.  The  Roman  Catholicks  have  employed 
the  same  term  to  six  other  ordinances :  but  the  Pro 
testants,  who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacredness  to 
no  other  than  baptism,  annex  this  appellation  only  to 
these  two. 

MARRIAGE,  WEDDING,  NUPllALB. 

Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  marry 

inr;  wedding  and  nuptials  denote  the  ceremony  of 

Mng  fyjried.    As  starry,  m  French  marrier,  comus 

ram  tne  Lata  marito  to  be  joined  to  a  male ;  henna 
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marriag.  comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  and  being 
legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman:  wedding  from 
wed.  and  the  Teuionick  wetten,  to  promise  or  betroth, 
Implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying,  inasmuch  at  It  Is 
binding  upon  the  parties.  Nuptial*  comes  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman  ladles  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage :  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself.  Marriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred ; 

O  fatal  maid !  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
.    With  Phrygian,  Latlan,  and  Kutulian  blood. 

Drtdbh. 
Wedding  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  **nong  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  the  day  of  their  wedding  '■  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  intemperance ;  « Asa  A»y  one  how 
he  has  been  employed  to-day :  be  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  manly 
robe:  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding;  that  de- 
sired me  to  attend  the  bearing  of  his  cause.'— Mel- 
moth  {Letters  of  Pliny).  Nuptials  may  either  be 
used  In  a  general  or  particular  import;  among  the 
Roman  Cathollcks  in  England  it  Is  a  practice  for  them 
to  have  their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  their 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man; 
Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Turnus  dispossess'd, 
And  the  new  nuptial*  of  the  Trojan  guest.— Drydkk. 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriage  (p.  Marriage)  Is  oftener  an  act  than  a 
'tate ;  matrimony  and  wedlock  both  describe  states.    « 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
jpeak  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  the  day  of  one's  mar- 

winm      i\\m    A/MMrratnlfttl/ina     nnnn     fn\n*m    mavhiim     ■ 


riage,  the  congratulations  upon  one's  marriage,  a 
*iappy  or  unhappy  marriage,  &c. ;  '  Marriage  &  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  distinctions  which  celi- 


bacy is  forbidden  to  usurp.*— Johmsok.  It  is  taken  in 
the  seuse  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
«>r  pains  of  marriage;  but  in  this  latter  case,  matri- 
mony, which  signifies  a  married  life  abstractedly  from 
all  agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ;  so  likewise, 
to  tliink  of  matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  are  expressions  founded  upon  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  derived  from 
nxater  a  mother,  because  married  women  are  in  gene- 
ral mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  the  domestlck 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too  frequently 
the  fruits  of  matrimony,  yet  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  they  might  not  be  obviated  by  the  good  sense 
»f  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty  marriages 
<  annot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness ;  young  peo- 
ple who  are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  Its  consequences  will  purchase  their  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  their  peace ;  *  As  love  generally 
produces  matrtmony,  so  it  often  happens  that  matri- 
mony produces  love.'— Spectator. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  English  word  for  matrimony,  and 
is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  born  in  wedlock:  agreeably  to  Its  deriva- 
tion it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union  which  fol- 
lows the  marriage :  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily in  a  state  of  wedlock,  of  being  joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock; 'The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  publlck  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock  and 
resolve  to  live  single.'— Johnson. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

tyneral,  in  Latin  /ww,  Is  derived  from  funis  a 
cord,  because  lighted  conk,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  interred  by  nigh: ;  the 
funeral,  therefore,  denote*  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave. 
Obsequies,  \n  Latin  exaqni*,  are  both  derived  from 
sequor,  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  signifies  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore,  funerals 
attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last  sad  office 
which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  It  Is  accompanied  by 
nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow  ; 


That  pluck'd  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  Use, 

Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 
Tttat  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral.— Y  ounm. 
We  speak  of  the  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  tetpee 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 
in  station  or  publick  esteem ;  n\ 

His  body  shall  be  royally  lnterr*d. 
I  will,  myself, 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies.— Drtse* 
The  funeral,  by  its  frequency,  beccmes  so  familiar  so. 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  the  cAsequies  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract 
our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  winch 
they  are  conducted.  The  funeral  is  performed  for 
one  immediately  after  his  decease ;  but  the  obsequies 
may  be  performed  at  any  period  afterward,  and  ia 
this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 
Some  in  the  fiow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  lay  VI 
And  annual  obsequies  around  it  paid.— Jehtmsu 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burial,  trc+n  bury,  in  Saxon  birian,  birigem,  tier 
man  bergen,  signifies,  in  the  original  sense,  to  conceal 
Interment,  from  hUsr,  compounded  of  in  and  terrsu, 
signifies  the  putting  into  the  ground.  Sepulture,  in 
French  sepulture,  Latin  lepultura,  from  sepultusu, 
participle  of  sepelio  to  bury,  comes  from  septs  a 
hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  the  Hebrew  fl3Bf  to  put  to  rest,  or  In  a  state 
of  privacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  under  interment  and  sepulture,  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  bwy 
in  order  to  conceal ;  *  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  sialn  in  the  field  were 
not  laid  in  graves;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  of  earth,  am'  ' 
in  reputation  the  persons  had  been,  the  ( 


,  and  the  more 


higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  biriging,  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  differently  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  Is,  hiding  the  dead.*— Vkrstmaji 
Interment  and  sepulture  are  accompanied  with  rdi 
gious  ceremonies. 

*Bury  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place;  we  out) 
whatever  we  depoelte  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  ws 
please ; 

Wlien  he  lies  along 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronoune'd,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body.— Shikspsaas. 
But  interment  and  sepulture  respect  only  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  when  deposited  in  a  sacred  place. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  undet 
ground;  interment  may  be   used  for  depositing  lb 
vaults.    Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  highways; 
Christians  in  general  are  buried  in  the  church-yard , 
If  you  have  kindness  left,  there  see  me  laid ; 
To  bury  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
Is  all  the  favour.— Waller. 
The  kings  of  England  were  formerly  interred  in  West 
minster  Abbey; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

DaToan. 
Burutl  is  a  term  In  familiar  use ;  interment  eem* 
frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expression ; 
But  good  jEneas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name.— Drtde* 
Srpulture  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  partialis 
cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sepulture  ; 

Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear. 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow; 
To  sooth  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo: 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  au  urn  at  leant, 
And  Hector's  ash    In  l,i;  country  rest.— Pert 

*  Vide  Ti*  Jer :  «  To  bury,  inter  •• 
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AiCflrMciU  «nd  sepnltmre  never  depart  from  their 
r^hgioos  import;  *«ry  is  used  figuratively  for  other 
nhjfclo  and  purposes.    A  man  U  said  to  bury  himself 
alive  who  shuts  himself  out  from  the  world ;  be  is  said 
>o  hmrw  the  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to  bury 
'Q  oblivion  what  be  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mind ; 
This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.— Shakspkaak. 
enter  Is  on  one  occasion  applied  by  Shakspeare  also 
H>  other  objects; 

The  evil  that  men  dp  lives  after  them, 
Toe  good  is  oft  tutored  with  their  bones. 

Sbakspearc. 


BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

rbesa  are  two  acts  emanating  from  the  pontifical 
authority,  by  which  the  Pope  declares  a  person,  whose 
life  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
"Its,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  in  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  beatification  the  Pope  pronounces  only 
as  a,  private  person,  and  uses  bis  own  authority  only 
in  granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religiou9  order, 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a  beati- 
fied object. 

In  the  act  of  canonization,  the  Pope  speaks  tis  a  Judge 
after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and  decides 
the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 
**hwrcrh 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 

AW**,  in  Latin  festmm,  or  festus,  changed  most 
probably  from  fesim,  or/ensj,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, comes  from  the  Greek  UpBs,  sacred,  because 
those  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  all  secular 
labour :  festival  and  holiday  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  Uieir  ori- 
e- '  '» atnse,  with  this  diTotence,  that  the  former  derives 
i la  ••  igin  from  heatbeuUh  superstition,  Die  latter  owes 
lis  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  its  re- 
formed stale. 

A  feast,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  Is  ap- 
plied to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  observed  with  particular  snieinuiiy ;  a 
hotydmy,  or,  according  to  its  modern  orthography,  a 
holiday,  is  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness is  »uspeiulcd :  among  the  Roman  Calholicks,  there 
are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  consequently 
by  them  denominated  feasts,  which  in  the  English 
reformed  church  are  only  observed  as  holidays,  or  days 
of  exemption  from  publick  business ;  of  this  description 
are  the  Saints'  days,  on  which  the  publick  offices  are 
shot :  on  the  other  band,  Christmas,  Easier,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  feasts 


Feast,  as  a  technical  term,  Is  applied  only  to  certain 
ipecined  holidays ; 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days. 
Cumberland. 
K  holiday  Is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  Is  a  suspension  of 
business ;  there  are,  therefore,  many  feasts  where 
there  are  no  holidays,  and  many  holidays  where  there 
are  no  feasts :  a  feast  is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
has  frequently  nothing  sacred  In  it,  not  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
act  of  an  individual ; 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  green  wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

Drtdcn. 
A  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
object ;  •  In  so  enlightened  an  ape  "j  the  present,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  I  bint,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  institution.'— Walpolb.  A 
ftast  is  kept  by  religious  worehtp ;  a  holiday  is  kept 

•  Glrard :  "Beatification, canonization." 


by  idleness;  'Many  worthy  persons  urged  bow  great 
the  harnxM.y  was  between  the  holidays  and  their  attri- 
butes (if  i  may  coll  them  so),  and  what  a  confusion 
would  follow  if  Michaelmas-day,  for  instance,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in  their 
highest  perfection.'— Walpolk.  a  fesuval  is  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity :  some  feasts  are  festivals,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some  festivals 
are  holidays,  as  in  the  cose  of  weddings  and  publick 
thanksgivings. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISTER. 

Clergyman,  altered  from  clerk,  clericus,  signified 

any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distinction 

one  who  held  the  holy  office ;  parson  is  either  changed 

from  person,  that  Is,  by  distinction  the  person  who 
spiritually  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from 
parochianus ;  priest,  in  German,  &c.  priester,  is  con- 
tracted from  presbyter,  in  Greek  rpsafivrspos,  signifying 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office;  minister,  in 
Latin  minister,  a  servant,  from  minus,  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such  as  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  the  forms  of  .the  national  religion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  clergy,  without  dis- 
tinction ;  *  By  a  clergyman  I  mean  one  in  holy  orders.'— 
Stkkle.  'To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  probable 
that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  higher  orders,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French ;  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue.'— Tyrwhitt.  A  parson  is  a  species  of  cler- 
gyman, who  ranks  the  highest  in  the  three  orders  of 
Tnferiour  clergy ;  that  is,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate ; 
the  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  him 
who  holds  the  living:  in  its  technical  sense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation  it 
Is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The  word  clergyman 
Is  always  substituted  for  parson  in  polite  society. 
When  priest  respects  the  Christian  religion  it  Is  a 
species  of  clergyman,  that  is,  one  who  is  ordained  to 
officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from  the  deacon,  who 
is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest.  But  the  term  priest 
has  likewise  an  extended  meaning  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in  any  form  of  religion, 
the  priests  of  the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
fudit  * 


mans,  ludians,  and  the  like ;  '  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or 
parson,  and  you  set  him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  de- 
grees below  his  own  servant.'— South.  A  minister  is 
one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates.  Clergymen 
are  therefore  not  always  strictly  ministers;  nor  are  all 
ministers  clergymen.  If  a  clergyman  delegates  his 
functions  altogether  he  is  not  a  minister ;  nor  Is  he 
who  presides  over  a  dissenting  congregation  a  clergy- 
man. In  the  former  cose,  however,  It  would  be  in vldioos 
to  deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name  of  minister  of 
the  gospel,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the 
term  clergyman  to  apply  It  to  any  minister  who  does 
not  officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  established 
religion ; 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods.— Port. 

BISHOPRICK,  DIOCESS. 

Bishoprich.  compounded  of  bishop  and  rich  or  reich 
empire,  signifies  the  empire  or  government  of  a  bishop : 
Diocess,  in  Greek  faolxjtmc,  compounded  of  Urn  and 
bitch*,  signifies  an  administration  throughout 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  wfr* 
officiates,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  charge 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  bishoprich,  either  where 
there  are  many  diocessss  or  no  diocess  ;  but  according 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is  properly  no  diocess 
where  there  la  no  bishoprich.  When  the  jurisdiction 
is  merely  titular,  as  In  countries  where  the  Cathollck 
religion  «  not  recognised,  It  is  a  bishoprich,  but  not  a 
diocess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishoprich  of  Rome  or 
that  of  an  archbishop  comprehends  all  the  diocesses 
of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence  It  arises  that  whet' 
we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  a  country 
we  term  the  divisions  Mshoprickj  ;  but  w'len  we  spaa* 
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•f  the  actual  office,  we  term  h  a  diocess  England  la 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  Hshopncks.  not  dio- 
sssses.  Every  blabop  visits  Iria  diocese^  not  Ilia  bishop- 
rick,  at  atated  intervals. 

ECCLESIASTICK,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

An  ecclesiastick  derives  hie  title  from  the  office  which 
he  beara  in  the  eccleeia  or  church;  a  divine  and  theo- 
logian from  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
aMu  or  theological  mitten.  An  ecclesiastick  la  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  la 
not  essentially  connected  with  any  form  of  church  go- 
vernment. 

An  ecclesiastick  need  not  In  his  own  person  perform 
any  office,  although  be  fills  a  station :  a  divine  not 
only  fills  a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  particular  sta- 
tion, nor  discharges  any  specifics:  duty,  but  merely  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiastick 
is  not  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  eeclesiaotick ;  a 
divine  la  always  more  or  less  a  theologian,  but  every 
theologian  Is  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics*  all  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  ecclcsi  as  ticks ; 
1  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  eccUsiasUcks  were  in 
those  times  possessed.'— Addisom.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divinrs ;  *  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on 
our  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations ;  because, 
he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will  easily  dis- 
cover how  far  human  subtilty  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.'— Johnson.  Professors  or  writers  on  theology 
are  peculiarly  denominated  theologian*:  *  I  looked  on 
that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  publick  declaration 
of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballen.  In- 
triguing philosophers,  and  political  theologians. 
Bcrxk. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY, 

Cloister,  in  French  *  clditre,  from  the  word  clos  close, 
signifies  a  certain  close  place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclo- 
sure of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a  religious 
house ;  convent,  from  the  Latin  conventus,  a  meeting, 
and  convenio  to  come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly; monastery,  In  French  monastsra,  signifies  a 
habitation  for  monks,  from  the  Greek  p6vo<  alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  seclusion ;  the 
proper  idea  of  convent  is  that  of  community ;  the  proper 
idea  of  a  monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is  shut 
up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires  to  a 
monastery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 

orid,  shuts  himself  up  In  a  cloister; 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  T  choose, 
And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immurM. 

Drtdbn. 
Whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  world,  goes 
into  a  convent ;  •  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  indus- 
trious to  stock  their  convents  with  foreigners.*— Tva- 
whitt.  Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  numan  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monastery  ;  '  I  drove  my  suitor  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  srouutic*.'— Shaopkaak. 

In  the  cloister  our  liberty  Is  sacrificed :  In  the  convent 
jar  worldly  habits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a  regular 
religious  community  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  ordets :  in  a  monastery  we  impose  a 
tort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves ;  we  live  with 
the  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplation  and  labour ; 
bat  as  population  increased,  and  towns  multiplied, 
monasteries  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 


In  ordinary  discourse,  clouior  is  employed  in  an  ab- 
solute and  indefinite  manner :  we  i peak  of  the  cloister 
to  designate  a  monastick  state ;  as  entering  a  cloister; 

•Vide  Abbe  Roubaud:    "Clditre,  convent,  mo- 


burying  one's  self  in  a  cloister;  _ 
cations  arc  practised  In  a  cloister  :  bat  it  Is  not  tin 
same  thing  when  we  speak  of  tbe  cloisUr  of  the  Beat 
dictlnes  and  of  their  monastery;  or  the  cfaastsrofta* 
Capuchins  and  their  convent* 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

,  from  tbe  Latin  converto,  signifies  chants! 
to  something  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  another, 
proselyte,  from  the  Greek  sttortfAvrv*  and  rpsrdpxoBm, 
signifies  come  over  to  tbe  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  appticatios 
than  proselyte  :  convert  in  its  full  sense  includes  every 
change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject; 
proselyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes  from 
one  religious  belief  to  another :  there  are  many  converts 
to  particular  doctrines  of  ^Christianity,  and  proselytm 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahomedan,  to  the  ChristJai 
faith :  there  are  political  as  well  as  religious  converts, 
who  could  not  with  the  same  strict  propriety  be  termd 
proselytes. 

Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary  act  than  proselytisn; 
it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  inde 
pendent  of  foreign  Influence ;  it  extends  not  merely  to 
the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the  individual 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring  of 
his  actions  r  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  aoal 
Prosesytism  is  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a 
certain  rule ;  convert  k  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense :  it  beam  on  the  face  of  It  the  stamp  of  aia 
eerily ;  *  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  tlie  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert, 
because  lie  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interesta.'- 
AnmsoN.  Proselyte  hi  a  term  of  more  ambitnoua 
meaning ;  the  proselyte  Is  often  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party ;  there  may  be  many  proselytes  where  then 
are  no  converts ;  *  False  teachers  commonly  make  ass 
of  base,  and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  link 
tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples  and  gain  pre**- 
lytes.'—TiLLOTton. 


The  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  God'sgracf , 
special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  is  an  act 


of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men  who  net 
so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and  forms  iu 
bringing  about  this  great  work:  they  may  without  any 
breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather  wishing  is 
make  proselytes  to  their  own  party. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

Transfigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another 
figure ;  transform  and  metamorphoee  Is  to  put  into 
another  form:  tbe  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  In  reference  to  our  Saviour; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  baa  a 
corporeal  form. 

Transformation  Is  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  its  outward  form ;  in  this  manner  a  barleqQia 
transforms  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  It, 
Since  not  the  exttnour,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  what  it  was.— SBUxarsAU. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  is  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  *  Can  a  good  Intention,  or  rather  a  very  wickel 
one  so  miscalled,  transform  perjury  and  hypocrisy  lots 
merit  and  perfection  V— South.  Metamorphosis  » 
applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  n, 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  this  manner  Ovid  describe? 
among  others,  the  metamorphosee  of  Narcissus  into  a 
flower,  and  Daphne  into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustick  being  metamorphosed,  bf 
the  force  of  art,  into  a  line  gentleman ;  '  A  lady'f  shut 
may  be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and  come  into 
her  possession  a  second  time.'— Addison.  Transfigu- 
ration is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour's transfiguration ;  <  We  have  of  this  gcntlem** 
a  piece  of  the  transfiguration,  which  I  think  is  heW  » 
work  «*cond  to  none  in  tbe  world  '-Stsklb 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


Pray  #»•,  from  the  Latin  preco,  an 
and  fvxrpc*  to  pray,  is  a  general  t 
common  idea  of  application  to  so 


f«AYE£,  FETrTIOP,  REfUTEST,  ENTREATY, 

,  and  the  Greek  rood 
1  term,  including  toe 

i  some  penon  for  any 
favour  to  be  panted ;  petition,  from  peto  lo  seek ;  ret 
qmemt,  from  the  Latin  requisitus  and  re^Kiro,  or  re, 
and  quesro  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire ;  en- 
treaty, from  the  French  en  and  trailer,  signifying  to 
act  upon;  suit,  from  site,  In  French  suivre,  Latin 
smejwor  to  follow  after ;  denote  different  modes  of 
prayer,  varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  the  petition  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
fellow-creatures;  we  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow- 
ereeJnres,  and  petition  our  Creator :  the  proper  is  made 
for  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  Importance  to  us 
asi  livsW  beings;  the  petition  is  made  lor  that  which 
may  satisfy  our  desires :  hence  our  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty respect  all  our  circumstances  as  moral  and 
responsible  agents ;  our  petitions  respect  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  our  present  existence.  When  .the 
term  prayer  Is  applied  to  one*s  fellow-creatures  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  Idea  of  earnestness  and  submission ; 
*  Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  person  to  whom  we  pray;  bnt  prayer  to  God  doth 
not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things  prayed 
for.'— STUkUnOFLKKT.  ' 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness. 
Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted  set  him  free. 

Otwat. 
The  petition  and  request  are  alike  made  to  our  fellow- 
creatures;  but  the  former  is  a  pubiick  act.  In  which 
many  express  their  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority ; 
the  latter  is  an  Individual  act  between  men  in  their 
private  relations ;  the  people  petition  the  king  or  the 
parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their  master ; 
She  takes  petition*,  and  dispenses  laws, 
i  and  determii 


Hears  i 


determines  every  private  cause. 

Drydbk. 

A  child  makes  a  request  to  its  parent ;  one  friend 
makes  a  request  to  another ; 
Thus  spoke  IUoneus ;  the  Tmjan  crew, 
With  cries  and  clamours  bis  request  renew. 

Drydk*. 
Toe  roqmsst  marks  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty  de- 
fines no  condition ;  it  differs,  however,  from  the  former 
In  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of  prefer- 
ring :  the  request  is  but  a  simple  expression ;  the  ea- 
trsaty  Is  urgent:  the  request  may  be  made  In  trivial 
matters;  the  entreaty  Is  made  in  matters  that  deeply 
laterest  the  feelings :  we  make  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  lend  a  book ;  we  use  every  entreaty  in  order  to  di- 
vert a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think  detri- 
mental :  one  complies  with  a  request:  one  yields  to 
entrtatiee.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates,  that 
they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to  JSsculapius ;  Regulus 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
him  not  to  return  to  Carthage ; '  Arguments,  entreaties, 
aad  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  sooth  them 
(the  followers  of  Cortes).'— Robbrtson. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer,  varying  both  In 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
agent.  A  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  suit  to  the  prince ;  '  8cldom  or  net  er  is 
there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comes  to  prefer 
a  suit  to  another.'— South. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

Stone,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  In  unity,  at  peace, 
er  good  friends ;  expiate,  In  Latin  expiatus,  participle 
of  expio,  compounded  of  ex  and  pis,  signifies  to  put 
out  or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction  for  an  of- 
fence ;  but  atone  Is  general,  expiate  is  particular.  We 
amy  atone  for  a  fault  by  any  species  of  suffering;  we 
expiate  a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  punishment. 
A  Joroale  often  smUclently  atones  for  her  violation  of 
chastity  by  the  misery  she  entails  on  herself; 

J  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atone 

For  the  past  crimes  of  curs'd  Laomedon.— Drydbx 


There  are  too  many  unfbrtonase  wretches  la 
who  expiau  their  crimes  on  a  gallows ; 

How  sacred  ought  kings'  lives  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  Wood  for  expiation.— Las, 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  from  the  offender 
The  nature  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  is  offended ;  and  oftentimes  tht 
word  implies  simply  an  equivalent  given  or  offered  tat 
something;  c I  would  earnestly  desire  the  story-tellei 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  if— Stbblb.  Expiations  are  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Offences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  crrour ; 
but  offences  towards  God  require  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  becomo  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation,  therefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the  means  to  the 
end:  atonement  Is  often  obtained  by  an  expiation,  but 
there  may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

Atonement  replaces  In  a  state  of  favour ;  expiation 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement;  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  there  Is  atonement  as  well  as 
expiation. 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
Abstinence  Is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  object 
from  which  we  abstain ;  fast  Is  a  species  of  absti- 
nence, namely,  an  abstaining  from  food ;  '  Fridays  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  doys  of  abstinence;  and 
Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  fast.'— Taylor.  The  gene- 
ral term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 
Imply  a  partial  abstinence  from  particular  food ;  but 
fast  signifies  an  abstinence  from  food  altogether;  '  1 
am  verily  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people  were  td 
enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and 
animosity  of  parties ;'  '  Such  a  fast  would  have  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of  those  ends  for 
which  a  fast  is  proclaimed.'— Addison. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  the  privative  for  and  five; 
and  pardon,  in  French  pardonner,  compounded  like 
wise  of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to  give, 
both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment  that  is  due.  to 
relax  from  the  rigour  of  Justice  in  demanding  retribu- 
tion. Forgive  is  the  familiar  term ;  pardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each  other 
personal  offences ;  they  pardon  offences  against  law 
and  morals :  the  former  la  an  act  of  Christian  charity ; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former  is  an  act  that 
is  confined  to  no  condition ;  the  latter  is  peculiarly  the 
act  of  a  superiour.  He  who  has  the  right  of  being 
offended  has  an  opportunity  o( forgiving  the  offender  r 

No  more  Achillea  draws 
His  conqu'rlng  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past} 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  lasL— Pora. 

He  who  has  the  authority  of  punishing  the  offence 

may  pardon;  (A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 

himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ; 

but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 

grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 

forgiving:— Armsox.    Next  to  the  principle  of  not 

taking  offence  easily,  that  of  forgiving  real  injuries 

should  be  instilled  into  the  infant  mind :  it  is  the  happy 
.....  .  .^g 


prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend  hie 
pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  to  those  whose  crimes 
have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  be 
both  used  in  relation  to  our  Maker,  but  with  a  similar 
distinction  in  sense.  God  forgives  the  sins  of  his 
creatures  as  a  father  pitying  bis  children;  he  pardons 
their  sins  as  a  Judge  extending  mercy  to  criminals,  as 
fmrmsm  consistent  with  Jus*  ce. 


btt 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMEb. 


*  Pardon,  when  compared  with  remission,  is  the 
consequence  of  offence ;  il  respect*  principally  the  per- 
son offending ;  it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended  ; 
It  produce*  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely  granted 
And  sincerely  demanded.  Remission  is  the  cotise- 
Aience  of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard  to 
the  punishment ;  It  is  granted  either  by  the  prince  or 
magistrate ;  it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice ; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease ; 

The  soft  Napcan  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.— Drydck 
JtamMWA,  like  pardon,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  bis  Maker.    Absolution  is  taken 
In  no  other  sense:  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  fault  or 
the.  sin,  and  properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ; 
it  properly  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with  which  he  is 
bound ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  the  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister ;  il  re-establishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence ; 
Round  in  his  urn  the  Mended  balls  he  rolls 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Dryden. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obliterates  that  which  is  past,  and 
rustorcs  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favour;  it  is  promised 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  men  on  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance ;  remission  of  sin  only  averts  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  fall  upon 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  it  is  granted  peculiarly  to 
Christians  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  satisfies  Divine  justice  for  all  offences:  ab- 
solution of  sin  ia  the  work  of  God's  grace  on  the  heart ; 
it  acts  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  those  free  who  were 
before  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catholicks  look  upon 
absolution  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  sacred  relationship  m  Christ ;  but  the  Protestants 
look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to 
men,  and  his  ministers  simply  as  messengers  to  declare 
(be  Divine  will  to  men. 


EEPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRITION, 
COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

Repentance,  from  re  back,  and  pamiict  to  be  sorry, 
signifies  looking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss ;  penitence,  from  the  same  source,  signifies 
simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss.  Contrition,  from 
contero  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  It  were  with  sor- 
row ;  compunction,  from  eompungo  to  prick  thorough- 
ly ;  and  remorse,  from  remordeo  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain ;  all  express  modes  of  penitence  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

Repentance  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the 
lime  when  this  change  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
»irlctly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same,  thing  all  our 
lives.  Repentance  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters ;  we 
may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
speaking :  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  matters ;  we 
are  pen itent  only  for  our  sins.  Errours  of  judgement 
will  always  be  attended  with  repentance  in  a  mind  that 
is  striving  to  do  right;  there  is  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion lo  be  penitent  for  many  acts  of  commission  and 
omission. 

Repentance  may  be  felt  for  errours  which  concern 
only  ourselves,  or  at  most  offences  against  our  fellow 
creatures ;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable only  to  offences  against  the  moral  and  divine 
few,  that  law  which  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
man.  We  may  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterward  find  would  have  been  advantageous, 
or  we  may  repent  of  having  done  any  Injury  to  our 
neighbour ;  but  our  penance  is  awakened  when  we 
nvlect  on  our  tin  worthiness  or  sinfulness  in  the  sight 
<  {  our  Maker.  This  penitence  is  a  general  sentiment, 
which  belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creatures;  but 
contrition,  compunction,  and  remorse  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  particular  offences :  contrition  is  a 
continued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness; 

Vide  AbbeGirard:  "Absolution,  pardon,  remis- 
sion/* 


compunction  is  rather  an  occasional,  bat  sharp  sorrow 

provoked  by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment's  reflection 
remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  still  sharper 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  wast  a 
contrite  sinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great  cess 
punction  when  they  were  carried  back  with  their  sacks 
to  Egypt ;  David  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the  mux 
der  or  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
measure  of  guilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  tin, 
will  be  most  sensible  of  repentance,  when  he  sees  bit 
own  liability  lo  offend ;  '  This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot, 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance^ 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.'— South 
In  those  who  have  most  offended,  aim  are  unite  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence  will  rise  to  deef 
contrition ;  ~ 

Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence, 

For  heaven  can  judge  if  penitence  be  true. — Drydksl 
(  Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.'— Blair.  There 
is  no  man  so  hardened  that  be  will  not  some  time  or 
other  feel  compunction  for  the  crimes  be  baa  commit- 
ted ;  '  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience.' — Blair 
He  who  has  tHe  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness. 
wfil  feel  keen  remorse  whenever  be  reflects  on  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fears  to  have  for 
reited  the  favour  of  so  good  a  Being ;  * 

The  heart, 

Plerc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  guilt,  disclaims 

The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs. 

And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself!— Jbfky. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conscientious  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  met. 
conscience;  scrupulous,  that  of  having  a  scruple 
Conscimee,  in  Latin  conseientia,  from  eonsciens,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple,  in  Latin  scruputue 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  ts 
the  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a  whole  to  a  part 
A  conscientious  man  is  so  altogether ;  a  scrupulous 
man  may  have  only  particular  scruples:  tire  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and  the  other 
at  least  in  an  Indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  offend  his  con 
science ;  '  A  conscientious  person  would  rather  distrust 
his  own  judgement  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 
profession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.' 
Burks. — But  n  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points ; '  Others  by  their  weakness, 
and  fear,  and  scrupulousness,  cannot  fully  satisfy  their 
own  thoughts.'— Puller.  The  Pharisees  were  scru- 
pulous without  being  conscientious:  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  be  conscientious  without  being  over  scru- 
pulous;  'I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
particular,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that  1 
have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I  could 
not  name  with  honour.  — Addisok. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holiness,  which  comes  from  tho  northern  languages, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification;  It 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian ;  sanctity 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanetus  and  sanctto, 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  h 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  hi  to 
his  exteriour ;  with  this  difference,  that  holiness  to  a 
certain  degree,  ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity ;  but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  In  the  manners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  becoming  only  ie 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected ;  it  is  that 
genuine  eharacterisdck  of  Christianity  which  Is  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  Habitual 
preparation  for  the  Sacrament  consists  In  a  perma 
ui'Ot  baMt  or  principle  of  holiness.'— South.    Sanctit) 
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»  tin  other  band,  is  from  In  very  nature  expose*'  to 
falsehood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted ;  when  it  displays' 
itself  In  individual.!,  either  by  the  sorrowfulness  of 
their  looks,  or  the  singular  cut  of  their  garments,  or 
other  singularitiea  of  action  and  gesture,  it  is  of  the 
most  questionable  nature ;  bat  in  one  who  performs 
jic  sacerdotal  office,  it  is  a  useful  appendage  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  excites  a  reverential 
regard  to  the  individual  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  the  roost  exalted  sentiments  of  that  religion  which 
be  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profession;  'About  an 
age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  for  every  one 
thai  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much 
sanctity  as  possible  I nto  his  face.'— Addison.  '  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  increased  more  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  sanctity  of  their  manners.'— Ad- 


HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 
/My  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  holiness,  as  in  the 
preceding  article ;  pious,  in  Latin  pins,  is  most  proba- 
tory changed  from  dius  or  dens,  signifying  regard  for 
the  gods;  devout,  in  Latin  devotus,  from  devoveo  to 
engage  by  a  vow,  signifi£  devoted  or  consecrated; 
tdifitus,  in  Latin  religiosus,  comes  from  religio  and 
rthgo,  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  x*ind,  and 
produces  in  it  a  fixed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  Is  expressed 
by  all  these  epithets ;  but  holy  conveys  the  most  com- 
prehensive idea;  pious  and  devout  designate  most 
fervour  of  mind ;  religious  is  the  most  general  and 
abstract  in  Its  signification.  A  holy  man  is  in  all 
respects  heavenly-minded ;  he  Is  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth:  holiness*  to  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  the  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
ir.d  fixes  them  en  things  that  are  above ;  it  is  therefore 
a  Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  in  its 
full  perfection  by  human  beings.  In  their  present  im- 
perfect state,  and  ts  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  holiness ;  his  apostles  after  him,  and 
innumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
ibe  ministry,  nave  striven  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
the  holiness  of  their  life  and  conversation :  in  such, 
however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
bis  service,  this  holiness  may  shine  brighter  than  in 
those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
'The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world  in- 
*naibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from  it.'— 
bopth. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  Its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  its  application, 
than  holy ;  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians, 
h  u  common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  it  is 
the  homage  of  the  heart  and  the  affections  to  a  supe- 
rior Being:  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship 
taweea  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devotedness 
rf  the  mind  has  In  both  cases  been  denominated  piety. 
Piety  towards  God  naturally  produces  piety  towards 
parents;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  in  the  virtue  In  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  tt  it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
hunts*  and  piety  is  obvious  from  this,  that  our  Saviour 
*«i  bis  apostles  are  characterized  as  holy,  but  not 
»»«*,  because  piety  is  swallowed  up  In  holiness.  On 
roe  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
ttateB,  are  alike  termed  pious,  when  they  cannot  be 


<fe  me  practice  has  prevailed  of  substituting  certain 
*>pearances  of  piety  (a  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
Jnaianiiy  and  mercy.'— Blair. 

Unotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
""PPtr ;  it  bespeaks  that  devotedness  of  mind  which 
"Mays  itself  in  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
•wins  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
**>«ul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker : 

Deostum  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
JJf  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
J* rffV»«M#  duties.'— Blair.  Piety,  therefore,  lies'  in 
J»  heart,  and  may  appear  externally ;  but  devotion 
J°*  not  properly  exist  except  in  an  external  on- 
!?*■*»■  »  man  piously  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
<**.  in  the  midst  of  bis  afflictions;  be  prays  devoutly 


in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  'A  state  *f  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion,  h  a  lifeless  in- 
sipid condition  of  virtue.'— Addison. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  less  import  than  either  of  the 
other  terms;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simple 
existence  of-  religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  lite 
mind :  the  religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  principles 
than  in  his  affections ;  heiareUgicus  in  his  sentiments, 
in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according  to  th#» 
will  of  his  Maker;  and  he  is  religious  in  his  conduct 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  formalities  or 
homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  holy  man  fits 
himself  for  a  higher  stale  of  existence,  after  which  he 
is  always  aspiring ;  a  pious  man  has  God  in  all  his 
thoughts,  and.  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  :i  devout  man  bends 
himself  in  humble  adoration  and  pays  his  vows  of 

Itrayer  and  thanksgiving;  a  religious  man  conforms, 
n  all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  from  him,  as  a  responsible  being,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  of  a  piou* 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation ;  of  a  devout  exercise, 
a  devout  air ;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  religious  life,  a 
religious  education,  &c. 


HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

Holy  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  ol 
higher  import  than  either  soared  or  divine :  sacred,  in 
Latin  sacer,  is  derived  either  from  the  Greek  aylos 
holy  or  ados  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew  zaeah  pure 
Whatever  is  most  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest  state,  is  holy,  is  un- 
hallowed by  a  mixture  of  inferiour  objects,  is  elevated 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  holy  of  holies  was  that  place  which  was 
intended  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heavenly 
abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as  much  as  possi 
ble  from  all  contamination  with  that  which  is  earthly . 
among  Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  is 
termed  holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies,  and  is  applied  with  equal 

gropriety  by  the  Roman  Cathollcks  and  the  English 
rotestants  to  that  which  they  have  in  common  ;  '  To 
fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.1— South.  Upon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  the  church  as  a  holy  place,  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  holy  sacrament,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy;  the  sacred  derive-  its  sane 
tion  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected  rather 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties:  what  is  holy 
is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  the  earthly ; 
what  is  sacred  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  is  holy  must  be 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  possible 
mark  of  reverence ;  what  is  sacred  must  not  be  violated 
nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  sacred,  but  not 
holy ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  though  not  holy  : 
for  neither  ot  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  above 
every  thing  else ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to  the  profane 
the  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  holy,  because 
they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Holy 
Spirit;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed  sacred  which 
appertain  to  religion,  in  distinction  from  the  profane, 
which  appertain  only  to  worldly  matters ;  » Common 
sense  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the  most  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.'— Sou-rn.  '  Religion 
properly  consists  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  things 
sacred? — South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  Import  than  sacred ;  it 
signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being  like  the 
Deity ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its  application  it  has 
lost  In  tome  respects  the  dignity  of  its  meaning.  The 
divine  Is  often  contrasted  with  the  human :  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  divine  : 
Milton's  poem  is  entitled  a  divine  poem,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  mnnner  In 
which  the  poet  has  treated  his  subject:  what  is  divine, 
therefore,  may  be  so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  lie  con  • 
cetved  of  as  having  the  stamp  of  inspiration  from  the 
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Deity,  wbkb  itf  course,  as  It  respects  human  perform 
meet,  is  bui  r*  hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  these  terms,  It  ia  cleaj 
that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  them,  and 
f  et  that  their  resemblance  la  sufficiently  great  for  them 
to  be  applied  to  the  same  objects.  We  speak  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  Divine  inspiration ;  by  the  first  of 
•rhkh  epithets  la  understood  not  only  what  is  super- 
human, but  what  hi  a  constituent  part  of  the  Deity :  by 
"  f  in  a 


the  second  is  represented  merely 
the  source  of  the  inspiration  as  coming  from  the  Deity, 
and  not  from  man;  *  When  a  man  resteth  and  assureth 
himself  upon  Divine  protection,  he  gathereth  a  forco 
and  faith  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not 
obtain.'— Bacok.  Subjects  are  denominated  either 
sacred  or  divine,  as  when  we  speak  of  sacra*  poems, 
or  divine  hymns ;  sacred  here  characterizes  the  subjects 
of  the  poems,  as  those  which  are  to  be  heki  sacred; 
and  divine  designates  the  subject  of  the  hymns  as  not 
being  ordinary  or  merely  human ;  it  la  clear,  therefore, 
that  what  is  holy  Is  In  its  very  nature  sacred,  but  not 
mice  versd;  and  that  what  is  half  and  eacred  Is  m  its 
very  nature  divine ;  but  the  divine  la  not  always  cither 
hall  or  sacred. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 
Godlike  bespeaks  Its  own  meaning,  as  '.ke  God,  or 
after  the  manner  of  God ;  divine,  in  Latin  a, .  mus  from 
divus  or  Dent,  signifies  appertaining  to  God;  heavenly, 
or  heavenlike,  signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  heaven. 
Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less  common  term 
than  divine ;  the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  praise  for  a  particular  object ;  divine  is  gene* 
rally  employed  for  that  which  appertains  toasuperiour 
being,  in  distinct  ion  from  that  which  la  human.  Bene- 
volence is  a  godlike  property : 

Sure  be  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  redlike  reason,  \ 

To  rust  in  ua  unus'dT— Shaxspeark. 
The  Divine  Image  is  stamped  on  the  features  of  man, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  Milton  'the  human  face 
Divine,'  <  The  benefit  of  nature's  light  U  not  thought 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  light  is  magnified.'— Hooejcr.  Divine  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  by  the  poets  for  what  la  sup*' 
excellent. 

Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies, 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
The  spots  return'd.  or  graces  of  his  mind; 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 

Wall**. 
As  divine  Is  opposed  to  human,  so  Is  heavenly  to 
earthly :  the  Divine  Being  is  a  term  of  distinction  for 
the  Creator  from  ail  other  beings;  but  a  heavenly  being 
denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  distinc- 
tion from  earthly  beings  or  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 
A  divine  influence  is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  heavenlf  temper 
may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  and  an  abstraction  from  those  which  are  earthly. 
The  Divine  will  la  the  foundation  of  all  moral  law  and 
obligation ; 

Instructed  you'd  explore 
Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore.— Blackmo** 
Heavenly  }oyw  are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labours  in  this 
earthly  course; 
Reason,  alas!    It  does  not  know  Itself ; 
But  man,  vain  man!  would  with  his  abort-Un'd 

plummet 
Fathom  the  vast  abyssof  asoesaiy  Justice.— DaTMM. 

GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Godly  Is  a  contraction  of  godlike  (v.  Godlike); 
righteous  signifies  conformable  to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
cannot,  without  an  Indecorous  affectation  of  religion, 
be  introduced  into  any  other  discourse  than  that  which 
at  properly  spiritual.  Godliness,  in  the  strict  sense,  la 
that  outward  deportment  which  characterises  a  hea- 
venly temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  puMick 
%'orshlp,  and  every  relltpou*  act,  futcrx  into  the  signifi- 


cation of  godliness,  which  at  thee 

temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in,  but  to  profit  km 

such  exercises:  *  The  same  church  Is  really  holy  Id  thfc 


world,  In  relation  to  all  godly  persons  contained  ia  k, 
by  a  real  infused  sanctity?— Pkajlsoh.  RsghUeksmems 
on  the  other  hand  comprehends  Christian  morahtj,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a 
righteous  man  does  right,  not  only  because  it  is  rajas, 
but  because  it  la  agreeable  to  the  will  of  bis  Maker,  and 
the  example  of  bis  Redeemer:  righteousness  la  there- 
fore  to  godliness  as  the  effect  to  the  cause;  'Tie  the 
gospel's  work  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  fan  first 
creation,  that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Oar  ances- 
tors, it  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opinion.  He  that 
pious  and  Just  was  reckoned  a  righteoue  maav 
liness  and  Integrity  was  called  and  account** 
righteousness.  And  in  their  old  Saxon  righteous  was 
rtghtwise,  and  righteousness  wasmiginallyrtfafaMt*- 
ness.y— Fkltbak.  The  godly  man  goea  to  the  sanc- 
tuary and  by  converse  with  his  Maker  asstmtlafm  afi 
his  affections  to  the  character  of  that  being  whom  he 
worships ;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  be  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  righteous  converse  witt 
his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  easy  however  for  men  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  with  goeUt- 
ness  without  righteousnesdMm  too  many  are  apt  to  dc 
who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  conalat  in  an 
attentionmto  religious  observance*,  and  in  the  i 

Soce  of  extravagant  feelings ;  '  It  hath  been  the 
sign  of  the  devil  and  hia  instruments  In  ail  ag 
undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy  separattaa 
and  divorce  between  godliness  and  morality.  But  let 
ua  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  waa  always  religion,  and 
the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  to  endeavour 
to  be  like  Gad  In  purity  and  holiness,  In  justice  and 
righteousness.'— Tuaotson. 


SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

Secular  In  Latin  secularis,  from  seeulum  an  age  O* 
division  of  time,  signifies  belonging  to  time,  or  this Tito; 
temporal,  in  Latin  temporalis,  from  tempos  time,  signi- 
fies lasting  only  for  a  time;  worldly  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  the  world. 

Secular  Is  onponed  to  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  tem- 
poral and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spiritual  or  eternal. 

The  ideas  of  the  world,  or  the  outward  objecta  and 


pursuits  of  the  world,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  set  above  the  world,  is  implied  in  common  by  all  a*: 
terms;  but  secular  Is  an  indifferent  term,  applicable  I* 
the  allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  tempered  m 
used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a  bad  sense;  and 
worldly  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  aa  contrasted  with  thing* 
of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  Is  ecclesiastical,  but  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  Is  secular,  which  is  frequently  vested 
in  the  same  hands;  *  This,  in  several  men's  actions  of 
common  life,  appertained!  unto  moral ;  in  public*  and 
politick  secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom/—  Hookk*. 
The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of  lords  spi 
ritual  and  temporal ;  l  There  is  scarce  any  of  those 
decision*  but  gives  good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or 
reason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  also  between  tem- 
poral dignities,  especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our 
subordinate  temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  contro- 
«rsy.'— Bblobm.  Worldly  interest  has  a  more  pow 
erful  sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man 
kind,  than  their  spiritual  interests;  'Compare  she  hap- 
nlnese  of  men  ana  beasts  no  farther  than  it  results  from 
worldly  advantages.'— Attkrburt.  Whoever  « 
nto  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  with  merely  so 
views  of  preferment,  chooses  a  very  unfit  source  of 
emolument ;  '  Some  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done 
in  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom, 
to  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to  make  it  de 
serving  not  only  of  the  secular  applause  of  dashing 
Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  make  it  a  fit  theme  fbi 
all  the  devout  effusions  of  sacred  eloquence.'— Bean 
A  too  eager  pursuit  after  temporal  advantages  and  tern 
poral  pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its 
regard  to  those  which  are  eternal;  f    ' 


eternal 


The  ultimate  pur 
of  government  Is  temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is 
lal  happlna    "    *  


l'— -Johnson.    Wordly  applause  wttJ 


weigh  very  light  when  set  in  the  balance  against  the 
reproach  of  one's  own  conscience;  '  Worldly  things  are 
nf  «uch  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing.' —Gaove 
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ENTHUSIAST,  FANATICS,  VISIONARY. 
The  enthusiast,  fanatick,  and  visionary  have  dls- 
tdcied  imaginations;  but  the  enthusiast  Is  only 
aflbued  Inwardly  whh  an  extraordinary  fervour,  the 
fsmatiek  and  visionary  betray  that  fervour  by  tome  out- 
ward mark ;  the  former  by  sugulariues  of  conduct,  the 
latter  by  amgalaritiei  of  doctrine.  Fanaticks  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or  lesa  enthu- 
siasts; but  enthusiasts  are  not  always  fanatic**  or 
msionaries.  'EseWtagoi  among  the  Greeks,  from  h 
In  and  flat;  Godr  signified  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
preteadiogto  have.  Divine  inspiration.  Fanatid  were 
so  called  among  the  Latins,  from  fana  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of  their 
Time;  they,  like  the  rVflwriajul  of  the  Greeks,  pretended 
'to  revelations  and  inspirations,  during  the  influence  of 
which  they  indulged  themselves  in  many  extravagant 
tricks,  catting  themselves  with  knives,  and  distorting 
i  with  every  species  of  amide  gesture  and 


Although  we  are  professors  of  a  pare  religion,  yet 
we  cannot  boast  an  exemption  from  the  extravagancies 
which  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens;  we  have  many 
who  indulge  themselves  in  similar  practices  under  the 
idea  of  honouring  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  fanaticks  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  enthusiasts  whose 
tmemperate  seal  disqualifies  them  for  taxing  a  bene- 
ficial part  In  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the 
church.  Visionary  signifies  properly  one  who  deals  in 
visions,  that  is,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  super- 
natural objects;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
•prang  up  fa  more  modem  times.    The  leaders  of  sects 


re  commonly  visionaries,  having  adopted  this  artifice 
30  establishthelr  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their 
deluded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been  visionaries, 
particularly  in  England,  who  have  raised  religious  par- 
ties, by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient:  of  this 
description  wasSwedenborg,  Huntington,  and  Brothers. 

Fanatick  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
under  religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 


I  us  with  the  monstrosity  of  fanaticks  in  irreii- 
gkm  and  anarchy ;  '  They  who  will  not  believe  that 
the  philosophical  fanaticks  who  guide  in  these  mat- 
ters have  long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing 
rarigioa;,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character.'— 
Bummm.  Enthusiast  is  a  term  applied  in  general  to 
eyery  one  who  Is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  Jervour; 

Her  little  soul  la  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  Mustek's  enthusiast.— Crashaw. 

Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.'— P  mutt's  Hkrksioorapht. 
Ptsionary  Is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fan- 
ciful speculation ;  '  This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noc- 
tambuli  or  visionaries  I  have  met  with.'— Turnrr. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  lauda- 
ble, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
always  censurable :  the  enthusiast  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart;  the  visionary  has  only  a  fanciful  head.  The 
enthusiast  will  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  even 
though  in  an  errour ;  the  visionary  pleads  nocause  but 
his  own.  The  enthusiast  suffers  his  imagination  to 
follow  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  his  understand- 
ing bend  to  his  Imagination.  Although  in  matters  of 
rehgion,  enthusiasm  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in  behalf  of 
one's  country  and  one's  friends ;  '  Cherish  true  religion 
as  preciously  as  you  will,  fly  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt,  superstition  and  enthusiasm.'— Chatham. 
Visionaries,  whether  In  religion,  politicks,  or  science, 
are  dangerous  as  members  of  society,  and  offensive  as 
companions ;  <  The  sons  of  infamy  ridicule  every  thing 
as  romanttck  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pre- 
sent interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries 
who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
IM  bmmediaie  reward  Joined  to  it.'— Addison. 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 
uma,  In  Dutch  dram,  fcc  comes  either  from  the 
"        a  sight,  or  the  Greek  ipdua,  a  fable,  or  as 


probably  from  the  word  roam,  signifying  to  i 
in  Hebrew  01  to  be  agitated;  reverts,  in  French 
reverie,  like  the  English  rave,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rabies,  signifying  that  which  Is  wandering  or  inco- 
herent. 

Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagination ;  but  the 
former  commonly  pass  In  sleep,  and  the  latter  when 
awake:  the  dream  may  and  does  commonly  aruw 
when  the  Imagination  Is  in  a  sound  state ;  the  reverie 
is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagination ;  ( Revery  Is  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding.'— Lockb.  Dreams  come  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  reveries  are  the  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  dream  b  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that  la 
awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  Is  confounded,  but  the 
dream  Is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  whh  dreams  of  future  gaeat- 
ness:  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  Who  Indulges  himself  in 
idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  him- 
self when  he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  finds  that 
It  is  nothing  but  a  dream;  'Gay's  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sell  his  share  of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 
his  own  fortune.'— Johnson.  A  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  lead  men 
to  Indulge  in  strange  reveries ; »  I  continued  to  ait  mo- 
tionless, with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  some 
moments  after  it  fell.  When  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  I  found  myself  almost  alone.*— Hawies 
worth. 

IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PREPOS 
TEROUS. 

Irrational,  compounded  of  ir  or  in  and  ratio,  sign! 
lies  contrary  to  reason,  and  Is  employed  to  express  the 
want  of  the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the  exer 
else  of  this  faculty ;  foolish  denotes  the  perversion  ol 
this  fnf  ulty ;  absurd,  from  surdus.  deaf,  signifies  thai 
to  which  one  would  turn  a  dear  ear :  preposterous, 
from  prat  before  and  post  behind,  signifies  literally  thai' 
side  foremost  which  u  unnatural  and  contrary  to  com 
mon  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  foolish :  It  fc 
applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice ;  '  The 
schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.'— Addison.  Foolish  on  the  contrary  is  com 
monly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  thing , 
to  the  practice  rather  than  the  principle ;  '  The  same 
well  meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  bis  friends  as  were  addicted 
to  a  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  absurdity  of  the  practice. — Addison 
Skepticism  is  the  most  irrational  thing  that  exists ; 
the  human  mind  Is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  to 
doubt :  he  Is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who  stakes  his 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Foolish,  absurd,  and 
preposterous,  rise  In  degree :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  implied  by  them  all,  but  they  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  violence  which  Is  done  to  the  under- 
standing: foolish  Is  applied  to  any  thing,  howevet 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under 
standings :  the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  but  not  absurd  and  preposterous,  which  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
Judgements :  It  Is  absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  be  in  like  circumstances  would  object 
to  do  himself; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 

'Tia  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great; 

Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 

Is  but  the  more  a  foot,  the  more  a  knave.— Pon. 

It  Is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 

ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry  with  those  who 

will  not  treat  him  respectfully ;  *  By  a  preposterous 

lire  of  things  in  themselves  Indifferent  men  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those  thing* 
are  Instrumental  to  obtain.*— Brrkklrt 


n 
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IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFAAE,  IMPIOUS. 
Aa  epithets  to  designate  the  character  of  the  person, 
tney  seem  to  rise  In  degree .  the  irreligious  is  nega- 
<iv*t ;  the  profane  and  impious  are  positive ;  the  lat- 
ter being  much  stronger  than  the  former.   The  pra/ani 
of  the  Latins,  from  pro  and  fanutn,  i.  e.  proeul  a  /ana, 
lar  from  the  tempie,  were  those  not  initiated,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  riles,  whence  by  a  natural  consequence  those  who 
despised  what  was  sacred.    All  men  who  are  not  posi- 
tively actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  irreligious; 
'An  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  Catholick  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irreligious  man  if  he 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without  offering  up  his 
devotions.'— Addison.    Who,  if  we  include  all  such 
as  show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  form  a  too  numerous  class:  profanity  and 
impidy  are  however  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature ; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for  reli- 
gion, but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it  and  open  out- 
rage against  its  laws ;  the  profane  man  treats  what  is 
sacred  as  if  it  were  profane ;  '  These  have  caused  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  \he  profane  to  blaspheme,  offend- 
ing the  one  sud  hardening  the  oilier.' — South.    What 
a  believer  holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  Indifference  or  levity,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  by  a  profane  man ; 
he  knowing  no  difference  between  sacred  and  profane; 
but  as  the  former  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
•caudal  towards  others ;   '  Fly,  ye  profane ;  if  not, 
draw  near  with  awe.'— Young.    The  impious  man  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  pious  man ;  the  former  is  Ailed 
with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  the 
latter  is  with  love  and  fear ;  the  former  curses,  while 
tiie  latter  prays ;  the  former  is  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit :  tne  latter  is  full  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment :  we  have  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  In  the  saints.     When  applied  to 
things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed   to  religion :  an  irreligious 
book  is  not  merely  one  in  which  there  is  no  religion, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
skeptical  or  licentious  writings :  the  profane  in  this 
ca*e  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  is  employed 
to  distinguish  what  is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature, 


regard  to  lovers'  vows ;  he  who  deserts  bis  mtatret*  re 
whom  he  has  pledged  his  affection  fa  a  perjured  max  . 

Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  thk  happy  sphere ; 

For  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  here. — Lrr. 

Forswear  and  perjure  an  the  acta  of  indiyiduab, 
suborn,  from  the  Latin  subornare,  signifies  to  make  to 
forswear:  a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  hiav 
self ;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the 
suborner, 

They  were  smbem'd  ? 
Malcolm  and  Donalbaln,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.— SajLKmrmAMU 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 

DeviL  in  old  German  fc'e/W,  Saxon   deoJL,  Welst ' 
diaftol,  French  diabls,  Italian  diavolo^  Dutch  duyfdd 
Greek  SidfloXos,  from  6ta0d\X<o,  to  traduce,  signifies 
properly  a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense,  for  the  spirit  which  Incites  to  evil,  and  tempt* 
men  through  the  medium  of  their  evil   passion* 
demon,  in  Latin  daman,  Greek  Ja^pwr,  from  dd<o  t<> 
know,  signifies  one  knowing,  that   is,  having  pretc 
natural  knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  »r 
guod  settle  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  con 
trols  our  actions. 

Since  the  devil*  is  represented  as  the  father  of  all 
wickedness,  associations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronounciatlon  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear  ;  while  demon  U 
a  term  of  indifferent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  either  a  good  or  an 
evil  spirit. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term  demon  Is  taken 
always  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  Greeks  dftd  Romans 
understood  by  the  word  damon  any  spirit  or  genius 
good  or  evil,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or  guardian 
angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  from 
his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  always  under  toe 
direction  of  such  a  damon,  and  his  example  has  been 
followed  by  other  heathen  philosophers,  particularly 
those  of  the  Platonick  serf.  Hence  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  ordinary  discours-,  the  devil  being  alway* 
considered  as  the  supernal .n!   agent,  who,  by  the 


from  that  which  Is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is  I  dlviue  permission,  acts  on  i'.     hearts  and  minds  of 


profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred  history  con- 
tained in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of  the  heathens  are 
altogether  profane  as  distinguished  from  the  moral 
writiugs  of  Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
fane sentiment,  or  a  profane  joko,  prcfane  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ;  «  No- 
thing is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.— Ralroh. 
Impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal,  and 
in  the  very  worst  si-rise ;  an  impious  thought,  an  tm- 
pjpus  wish,  or  a.i  impious  vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an 
impious  mind ; 

Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
Weak  tmptous  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CuMsaaLAjiD. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Forswear  is  Saxon ;  perjure  is  Latin ;  the  preposi- 
tion for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
signify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth ;  this  Is, 
however,  not  their  only  distinction :  to  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  perjure  Is  employed 
r.nly  for  sucb  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
vivil  magistrate. 

A  soldier  forswears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion ;  and  a  subject  forswears  him- 
self who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
which  he  afterward  violates ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  toiw.  forsworn! 

Nat  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess  born : 

Why  should  I  own  1  what  worse  have  I  to  fear  1 

Drtdbn. 
A  man  perjures  himself  In  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false;  *  The 
common  oath  of  the  Scythian  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  fire,  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance  on  the 
perjurers.*—  Spknskr.  Forswear  is  used  only  in  the 
pioper  sense :  perjvre  may  be  used  figuratively  with 


men;  but  a  demon  is  applied  generally  and  Indefinite// 
in  the  sense  of  any  spirit.  The  devil  is  said  in  prover- 
bial discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as  go  contrary  to 
the  wish ;  the  demon  of  jealousy  is  said  to  possess  the 
mind  that  is  altogether  carried  away  with  that  passion. 
Men  who  wish  to  have  credit  for  more  goodness  than 
they  possess,  and  to  throw  the  load  of  guilt  off  them- 
selves, attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual  endeavour  to 
draw  them  into  the  commission  of  crimes;  'The 
enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men  but 
devils.'— Tillotson.  Wherever  the  demon  of  discord 
has  got  admittance,  there  is  a  farewell  to  all  the  com- 
forts of  social  life;  '  My  good  demon,  who  sat  at  my 
right  hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  loin  that  glorious 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  generous 
ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported.'— Addisos. 

HERETICK,  SCHISMATICK,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NONCONFORMIST. 
A  heretics,  is  the  maintalner  of  heresy  (v.  Hetere 
dox) ;  the  sehismatick  is  the  author  or  promoter  of 
schism;  the  sectarian  or  sectary  is  the  member  of  a 
sea  ;  the  dissenter  is  one  who  dissents  from  the  estab- 
lishment; and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establishment  A  man  is  a  heretic* 
only  for  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
sehismatick  in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
heretick  therefore  is  not  always  a  sehismatick.  nor  the 
sehismatick  a  heretick.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  aro  common  to  the  Roman  Catholick  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  Is  not  u  heretick  in  the  Protestant 
sense  of  the  word ;  although  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  sehismatick.  The  Calvinlsts  are  nni 
hereticks,  but  they  are  for  the  roost  part  schismainkt, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  members  of  tht 
establishment,  who  hold  though  they  do  not  avow 
heretical  notions. 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  «  Diablc.  lemoo  * 
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The  kerotick  to  considered  aa  such  with  regard  to  the 
^'ailiolick  Church,  or  the  whole  bodv  of  Christians, 
holding  the  same  fundamental  principles;  'When  a 
rapist  usee  the  word  kereticks  be  generally  means 
Prutesta/*to,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the    word,  he 
generally  means  any  persons  wilfully  and  conteniiously 
obstinate  in  fundamental  errours.'— Watts.    Bui  the 
sckismatick  and  sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Sickism,  from  the  Greek  exftw,  to  *P,iti  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  sckismatick  ia  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity :  the  sectarian 
does  not  expressly  perform  a  part,  he  merely  holds  a 
relation ;   he  does  not  divide  any  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.    The 
sckismatick,  therefore,  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  schism ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
of  bis  sect :  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  schism  attaches 
to  the  sckismatick  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  who  acts 
from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not  an  unchristian  tem- 
per :  the  sectarian  is  often  an  involuntary  agent ;  he 
follows  that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally  attached. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  sckismatick,  i  nd  not  a 
sectarian  ;  as  also  to  be  a  sectarian,  and  not  a  sckis- 
matick.   Those  professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  affect  the  L'tlc  of  evangelical,  and  wish  to 
palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvin- 
istick  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  sckismaticks,  but  not  sec- 
tarians; 'The  sckistnaticks  disturb  the  sweet  peace 
of  our  Church.' — Howkl.    On  the  other  hanii,  those 
who  by  birth  and  education  are  attached  to  a  sect,  are 
sectarians,  but  not  always  sckismaticks ;   'In   the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sec- 
taries, that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem 
at  this  time.'— Johnson.     Consequently,  sckismatick 
is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than  sectarian. 

The  sckismatick' and  sectarian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country ; 
but  dissenter  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England:  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  dissent  or  difference  from  it.  Dis- 
senters are  not  necessarily  either  sckismaticks  or  sec- 
tarians, for  British  Roman  Cathoiicks,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  or  what  is  understood  by  sckismatick 
and  sectarian:  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  sckismaticks 
and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  esta- 
blished community  of  Christiana,  all  over  the  world, 
have  bad  individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals, 
Betting  themselves  up  against  them:  the  term  dis- 
senter being  in  a  great  measure  technical,  it  may  be 
applied  individually  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach;  'Of  the  dissenters,  Swift  did 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments.'— John son.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a  more  special  term, 
including  only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  esta- 
blished or  national  religion ;  '  Watts  Is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be,  whose 
mind  to  disposed,  by  hto  verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate 
aim  in  all  but  bis  nonconformity. ' — Johnson.  Con- 
sequently, all  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  of 
M  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  excluded  from  the  number 
of  nonconformists;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
British-born  subjects,  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  the  same  lime  renouncing  the  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom  may 
be  reeko:;  d  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such  sects  as  have 
Peen  formed  since  the  reformation. 

HETERODOXY,  HERESY. 

Heterodoxy,  from  the  Greek  trtpoc  and  ^17,  signifies 
mother  or  a  different  doctrine ;  heresy,  from  the  Greek 
alocoit  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by  indivl- 
iaal  choice. 

•  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  Is  heterodoxy;  to 

•  VkW  Roubaod :  "  Heretkrae,  heterodoxe." 


have  a  faith  of  one's  own  la  heresy,  the  heterodoxy 
characterizes  the  opinions  formed ;  the  heresy  charac- 
terizes the  individual  forming  the  opinion :  the  hete- 
rodoxy exists  independently  and  for  itself;  '  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  heterodox.1— Goldino.  The  heresy  sets  itself  up 
against  others;  'Heterodoxies,  false  doctrines,  yea, 
and  heresies,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.' — Bull.  As  all  division  supposes  errour 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  heterodoxy 
and  heresy  are  applied  only  to  human  opinions,  and 
strictly  in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  better  founded ;  but  the 
former  respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwise; 
the  latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance:  the 
heresy  is  therefore  a  fundamental  errour.  There  har 
been  much  heterodoxy  in  the  Christian  world  at  ail 
times,  and  among  these  have  been  heresies  denying 
the  plainest  and  most  serious  truths  which  have  beer 
acknowledged  by  the  grsat  body  of  Christians  since 
the  Apostles. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTICK,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
Is  to  come ;  omen,  in  Latin  omen,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  olouai  to  think,  because  It  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture ;  prognostick,  in  Greek  s-poy- 
yw^ikov,  from  rpoyvwccw,  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a  prognostick  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
understanding ;  the  presage  is  the  sentiment  of  pre- 
saging, or  the  thing  by  which  one  presages. 

The  omen  and  prognostick  are  both  drawn  from  ex- 
ternal objects ;  the  presage  is  drawn  from  one's  owr 
feelings.  The  omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent;  it  Is  the  fruit  of  the  Imagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition :  the  prognostick,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts;  'Aves  dant  omina  dira.— Tibullus.  And 
oftentimes  from  different  incidents ;  thus  Ulysses, 
when  landed  on  his  native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  by  which  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  of  his  wife ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the  temple, 
he  took  these  for  omens  that  he  should  immediately 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  his  design ;  the  omen  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  supernatural  sien  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose;  '  A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing 
host— Pora.  Prognostieks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
in  which  they  exist,  as  the  prognostieks  of  a  mortal 
disease  are  known  to  none  so  well  as  the  physician ; 
the  prognostieks  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best  known 
to  the  mariner ; 

Though  your  prognostieks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last.— Swift. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen  is  also  applied  to 
objects  which  serve  aa  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostick  and  the  presage;  but  the 
omen  may  be  used  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognostick  Tnostly  of  that  which  to  bad.  It  to 
an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whom  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour ;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of  hto  privacy 
there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  hto  future  pacific 
temper  and  eminent  devotion.' — Fell.  The  spirit  of 
discontent  which  pervades  the  countenances  and  di* 
course  of  a  people  is  a  prognostick  of  some  populai 
commotion ; 

Careful  observers 

By  eurt prognostieks  may  foretell  a  shower.— Swift 
Presage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
applied  to  what  Is  unfavourable ;  '  I  know  but  one  way 
of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  presages 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of  that 
Being  who  disposes  of  events.'— Addison.  But  when 
taken  for  that  by  which  one  presages,  it  to  understood 
favourably,  or  in  an  indifferent  sense.  The  quickness 
of  powers  discovmble  in  a  boy  is  sometimes  a  pro- 
sage  of,  his  future  gn  a  .ness ; 
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Oars  Joy  fill'd,  and  stent 
*raiage  of  victory.— Milton. 


10  AUGUR,   PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 

Augur,  in  French  augurer,  Latin  augurium,  comet 
'coin  avis  a  bird,  as  an  augury  was  originally,  and  at 
r„Ii  times,  principally  drawn  from  the  sonq,  the  flight, 
or  other  actions  of  birds.  The  augurium  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  okivtoua  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
cf  divination  practised  by  the  augurs,  who  proteased 
to  foretell  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
meat ;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
ate ;  or,  lastly,  from  what  they  called  the  dirm,  or  the 
accidents  which  befell  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
spilling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  objects ;  whence  by 
a  natural  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  has 
been  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respecting  futurity. 
Presage,  in  French  prdsage,  from  the  Latin  prm  and 
sagie  to  be  instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  to  come ;  forebode  is  compounded  of 
fere,  and  the  Saxon  bodian,  and  the  English  oid,  to 
offer  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity ; 
betoken  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token ;  portend,  in  Latin 
portendo,  compounded  of  por  tot  pro  and  Undo,  signi- 
fies to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as 
an  augury  ;  to  forbode  and  presage  is  to  form  s  con- 
clusion in  one's  own  mind :  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  augur  or  presage; 
persons  only  forebode ;  things  only  betoken  or  portsmA. 
Insuring  si  a  calculation  of  some  future  event,  In 
which  the  imagination  seems  to       a  much  concerned 


as  the  understanding :  presaging  ather  a  conclusion 
or  deduction  of  what  may  be  from  what  is ;  it  lies  in 
the  understanding  more  than  in  the  imagination :  fore- 


boding lies  altogether  in  the  imagination.  Things  are 
•aid  to  betoken,  which  present  natural  signs ;  those  are 
•aid  to  portend,  which  present  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural signs. 

It  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
Mate  when  its  wealth  has  increased  sons  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure;  'There  is  always  an 
augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be, 
from  the  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  It 
about.'— Bo  an.  We  presage  the  future  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possess- 
ing an  elevated  character ;  '  An  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickness  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
udgement,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  lire.'— Johnson.  A 
distempered  mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
roost  trivial  circumstances ;  «  What  conscience  fore- 
bode*, revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  (s  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.*— Blatr.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  Ingenuous  temper; 

AH  more  than  common  menaces  an  end : 

A  blase  betokens  brevity  of  life, 

As  If  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame.— Youho. 
A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
which  portends  a  storm ; 

Sklll'd  in  the  wlng*d  inhabitants  of  the  air, 

What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare. 

O !  say— for  all  religious  rites  portend 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.— Drtdei* 
The  moralist  augurs  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  education 
of  youth ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  early  engendered.  Men  some- 
times forebode  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  them, 
but  they  ottener  forebode  evils  which  never 
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idea  of  a  verbal  communication  of  futurity  to  etsma 
prognosticate,  from  the  Greek  ■pujiWfcnra  to  know 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imagine  to  one's  self  besot* 
hand,  denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather  than  spear 
log  of  things  to  come.  . ,     M 

Foretell  fa  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  and  laminar 

in  its  application ;  we  foretell  common  f 

predict  that  which  is  common  or  uncoi 

das  are  for  the  most  part  important ;  foretelling  i 

ordinary  gift;  one  foretells  by  a  simple  calculation  or 

guess; 

Above  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  ties. 

ForetsUs  the  change  of  weather  in  the  aaies. 

DftYSBB. 

To  predict  and  prophesy  are  extraordinary  gifts ;  one 
predicts  either  by  a  supcriour  degree  of  inteJHgeoce,  or 
by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  '  Toe  con- 
sequences of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracy 
and  discernment'— Robbntson.  '  In  Christ  tbey  all 
meet  with  an  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  were  dm 
predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.'— South.  One 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed ; 
An  ancient  augur  prophesied  from-  hence, 
a  Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince  !• 

Dams. 

Men  of  discernment  and  experience  easily  foretell  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrologers 
and  conjurers  of  mora  modern  times,  pretended  to  pro- 
diet  events  that  effected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  one  among  the  number  of  the 
supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost  '  No  arguments  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagan  converts,  tbs» 
the  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  those  oM 
propheikk  writings  deposited  among  the  bands  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.'— Addison. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretell  and  predict ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  prophecy  fulfilled :  the  predictions  of  alma- 
nack-makers respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts 
are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or  the 
affbJrs  of  governments.  To  prognosticate  Is  an  act  of 
the  understanding;  It  Is  guided  by  outward  symptom 
as  a  rule ;  it  Is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by  out 
ward  objects ;  a  physician  prognosticate*  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient; 
rWho  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of  some 
persons  could  imagine  or  prognosticate  those  vast  in 
creases  of  fortune  that  havo  afterward  followed  them 
—South. 


TO  FORETELL.   PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 

PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  foreteU,,  compounded  of  fore  and  tell ;  prediet, 

from  prm  and  <Uco  ;  prophesy,  in  French  prophetiser, 

Lasto  propketiso,  Greek  irooeVcow,  all  signify  to  tell, 

expound,  or  declare  what  Is  to  happen,  and  convey  the 


CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conjecture,  in  French  conjecture,  Latin  coniectura 
from  conjicio  or  con  and  recto  to  throw  together,  aig 
nines  the  thing  put  together  or  framed  In  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation ;  supposition,  in  French 
supposition,  from  suppono,  compounded  of  sub  and 
pono  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  **+ 
one's  thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality ;  surmise,  co 
pounded  of  sur  or  sub  and  misc,  Latin  missus  pa 
cipie  of  mitto  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  an  origins 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 
(  All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  In  the 
mind  independent  of  the  reality ;  but  conjecture  if 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  supposition; 
and  surmise  leas  than  either ;  *any  circumstance,  how 
ever  trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  conjectur* ;  some  rea 
sons  are  requisite  to  produce  a  supposition;  a  parti- 
cular state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  Itself 
create  a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  applicable 
to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  any  that 
a  conjecture  is  idle;  a  supposition  false;  a  surmise 
fanciful. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  cause*, 
consequences,  and  contingencies ;  •  In  the  casting  of 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  gnmnd  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  conjecture:— Soxm.  Sup 
position  Is  concerned  in  speculative  points;  l  This  is 
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«ofy  ana  inifcUibilftv  upon  supposition,  that  if  a  thing 
be  iron  it  la  impossible  to  be  false.'— Tillotsom.  Sur- 
km  is  employed  on  personal  concerns;  'To  .let  go 
private  smrmite*  whereby  the  thing  Is  not  made  better 
or  worse;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frus- 
trate.*— Hooua.   The  secret  measures  of  government 
give  rise  f  o  various  conjecture* ;  all  the  suppositions 
whkh  are  formed  respecting  comets  seem  at  present  to 
nil  abort  of  the  truth :  the  behaviour  of  a  person  will 
often  occasion  a  surmise  respecting  his  intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.    Antiqua- 
rians) and  etymologists  deal  much  in  conjectures;  they 
have  ample  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied;  *  Persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  con- 
's upon  futurity.*— Addison.     Religionists  are 
1  to  build  many  suppositions  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture on  the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
partial  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
'  Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  Journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  following  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and 
which  can  only  be  accounted  fo 
that  the  work  was  never  flnls 
rmwBrrr.    It  is  the  part  of  prt 
as  well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
*  Any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
sion in  one  man  to  another.'— South. 


S  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by 
the  author.' — Ttewhttt.    It  is  the  part  of  prudence, 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUE8S,  DIVINE 

l^mjoctmrxng,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  Con 
t),  in  nearly  allied  \o  guessing  and  Owning, 
in  Baxoa  and  Low  German  gissen,  is  connected 


lecture),  in  nearly  allied  \o guessing  and  divining; 
guess,  in  Baxoa  and  Low  German  gissen,  is  connected 
with  the  word  ghost,  and  the  German  geist,  sec.  spirit, 


signifying  the  action  of  a  spirit ;  divine,  from  the  Latin 
eUvinm*  and  Dens  a  God.  signifies  to  think  and  know 
aa  independently  as  a  God. 

We  conjecture  that  which  may  be ;  '  When  we  look 
upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  human 
reason  can  lhen.at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
be.'— Sooth*  We  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is  or 
waa; 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents ! 

Tea  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father's  death. 
Shakskare. 
We  conjoctnro  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions; 
we  guess  that  it  fa  a  certain  hour.    The  conjecturing 
is  opposed  to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing ;  xhe  guess- 
ing is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guest.— Dchhax. 

A  child  guessos  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  be 
has  not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  where  be  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 


To  guess  and  conjecture  both  Imply,  for  the  most 
,  the  judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  judgement 
»  grounds ;  *  One  may  guess  by  Plato's  writings, 
i  bis  meaning  aa  to  the  inferiour  deities,  was,  thai 
they  who  would  have  tbem  might,  and  they  who  would 
not  might  leave  them  alone;  but  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.'— Stiluno- 
rLsrr. 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Conjoctmre  all  the  rest— Drydcm. 
To  guess  and  conjecture  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mind:  dim**,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act; 
is  tins  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being;  and  Impos- 
tors in  our  time  presume  to  divine  m  matters  that  are 
set  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
Hrm  is  however  employed  to  denote  a  speciesof  guess- 
tog  in  ^liferent  matters,  aa  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a 


Walking  they  talk's,  and  fruitlessly  aVvta'd 
What  Wend  the  priestess  by  those  words  detJgn'd. 

Drtdrm. 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  D1BPUTC 

Doubt,  in  French  douter,  Latin  dubito  from  dubtuu* 
comes  from  daw  and  ivovolm,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  frequentative  doubt,  signifying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions ;  aueslion,in  i***nqu*utio,  from  quetro,  to  inquire, 
signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquiry :  dispute,  from 
the  Latin  disputo,  or  dis  asunder  uadputo  to  think,  sig 
nines  literally  to  think  differently. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
its  decision.  The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questioning  or  disputing  : 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the  latter 
we  actually  demand  proofli  in  order  to  assist  us, in  de- 
ciding. We  may  doubt  in  silence ;  we  eannot  question 
or  dispute  without  expressing  it  directly  or  indirectly. 
He  who  susgests  doubt*  does  it  with  caution;  he 
who  makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubt*  asslnuate  themselves 
into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntari  ly  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter;  question*  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  We  doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects;  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest ;  disputing  is  no  less  personal  than  questioning,  but 
the  dispute  respects  the  opinions  or  assertions  of 
another ;  the  question  respects  his  moral  character  or 
qualities;  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ;  *  For  my 
part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted. 
that  I  think  it  Is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.' 
— Anmsox.  We  question  the  veracity  of  an  author; 
Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might— Pom. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  but  the  testimony  of  creditable  persons, 
who  have  lately  seen  tliein.  ought  now  to  put  it  out  or 
all  doubt.  When  the  practicability  of  any  plan  Is  que*- 
tioned,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  its 
merits.  When  the  authority  of  the  person  is  disputed 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  offer  his  advice  or  opinion; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.  ' 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual, 
the  question  and  disputo  frequently  respect  others. 
We  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we 
question  another's  right  to  interfere ;  we  dispute  a  per 
son's  claim  to  any  honour;  we  doubt  whether  a  thing 
will  answer  the  end  proposed;  we  question  the  utility 
of  any  one  making  the  attempt ;  we  disputs  the  justice 
of  any  legal  sentence ;  in  this  application  of  the  terms 
question  and  dispute,  the  former  expresses  a  less  deci- 
sive feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  In  medicine,  where 
the  physician  Is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  in  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  disputabls  points  between  man  and  man  which 
cause  much  angry  feeling  and  disposition;  to  doubt 
every  thing  is  more  Inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  readiness  to  believe  every  thing ;  a  disposition  to 
queotton  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  others,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  give  offence  than  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. A  disposition  to  disputs  every  thing  another  says 
or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ;  the 
suspense,  from  the  Latin  suspensus  and  suspendeo  to 
hang  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  We  are  In  doubt  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty. 
The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth;  'Could  any  difficulty  have  been  proposed,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  It 
could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt'— Bovm. 
The  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  attainment  of  out 
objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action :  the  former  la  con- 
nected principally  with  the  understanding;  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  hopes;  it  is  frequently  a  state  between 
hope  and  fear.  We  have  our  doubts  about  things  that 
have  no  regard  to  time ;  4Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer 
of  the  understanding;  it  diasipatea  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  instant'— Addison.  We  are  in  suspense 
about  things  that  are  to  happen  in  future,  or  that  are 
about  to  be  done:  'The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  aide 
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striking  hi*  (the  ana's)  right  ami  smell  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, would  keep  hlui  In  perpetual  suspense.'— Addi- 
•or.  Those  are  the  least  inclined  to  doubt  who  have 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are 
the  least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  suspense 
who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present; 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remain'd, 

Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  constraint 

By  Iihacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 

We  for  the  sacrifice— Drydkn. 


DOQBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN,  FRECARIOU& 
The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (v.  Doubt,  suspense)  • 
the  dubious  creates  suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said  of 
things  in  which  we  are  required  to  have  an  opinion  ; 
the  dubious  respects  events  and  things  that  must 
8Ef*  *  or  lnem8em».    In  doubtful  cases  h  is  advise- 
able  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy:  «In 
handling  the  right  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  inter- 
mix matter  doubtful  with  that  which  ia  out  of  doubt.' 
—Bacon.    While  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  dubious, 
all  Judgment  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case,  must  be 
carefully  avoided ; 
His  utmost  pow'r,  with  adverse  power  oppos'd 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heav'n. 
?.  i  ,_     -  Milton. 

It  la  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  doubtful  aud 
mOnous,  being  both  derivations  from  the  same  Latin 
words  dubUo  and  dubtus,  are  or  may  be  indifferently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit 
the  verse  or  otherwise ;  ' 

The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retlrU 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  fury  fir'd  • 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew.— Pops. 
'At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  aide-table 
for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  existence, 
such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  JBneas,  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, and  others.'— Swift. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to 
the  person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
qUw<?tv02.Lu,M*rta*,l  and  Precarious  are  epithets 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  the  things  them- 
selves.   Whatever  is  uncertain  may  from  that  very 

designated  for  their  uncertainty  without  any  regard 
to  the  opinions  which  they  may  give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain : 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  ortener  described^VtmSi 
tothanas*mW/W.  The  doubtful  is  opposed* 
that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion:  the 
uncertain  to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed. 
The  efficacy  of  any  medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  man- 
ner of  its  operation  may  be  uncertain.  While  our 
knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  things  that  are  doubtful;  *fn  doubtful  cases 
reason  still  determines  for  the  safer  side ;  especially 

£™?n?8»„?.S0t  only  ^^  but  "to  W  con- 
cerning, and  the  venture  be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.' 
—South.    As  every  thing  in  the  world  is  exposed 

™5™?Vnd  aH  thnt  to  ftlture  i8  entirely  abota 
our  control,  we  must  naturally  expect  to  find  every 
thing  uneertam,  but  what  we  see  passing  before^ 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 

12  ?n?S?r  of  tne  Mcred  grove  we  cut 

WhLJS?  °XfleetJ  uncert™  >'et  »o  °«d 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  assign'd. 

^^  DfiTDKN. 

IJ«arttw»,  from  the  Latin  precarius  and  precor  to 
Cm* !?£?*■  8™ntedut0  entreaty,  dependingon  the 
will  or  humor  of  another,  whence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatever  is  obtained  from  others.  Precarknu  is  the 
highest  species  of  uncertainty,  applied  to  such  things 
as  depend  on  future  casualties  inopposition  to  that 
whicfi  is  fixed  and  determined  by  design  TheweJ- 
2?LtoS?rtWi;  ^w^-tenceofa^rson  wbohas 
no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be  precari- 
JSil  i?  ",^^!?al<d»yatbta«m«yt«ke^Sce, 
ta?J  J"  determined;  'Man,  without  the  protec- 
ion  of  a  superior  Being,  is  secure  of  nothing  that 


he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thing  he  hopsj  for 
— Tillotson.  There  is  nothing  more precarious  ton 
what  depends  upon  the  favour  of  statesmen ;  'The 
frequent  disappointments  Incident  to  hunting  iadstaJ 
men  to  establish  a  permanent  property  tn  their  floati 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  leapt 
carious  manner.'— Blackstonk. 


DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTION 
The  demur,  the  doubt,  and  the  hesitation  are  ben 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demsr 
doubt,  and  hesitation^  or  of  the  states  of  mind  then 
selves ;  the  objection,  from  objicio,  or  ob  and  ions  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demurs  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation ;  iaohl 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact;  hesitation  In  matteis  of 
-ordinary  conduct ;  and  objections  in  matters  of  comm*-' 
consideration.  It  is  the  business  of  one  who  gms 
counsel  to  make  demurs ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  a 
quirer  to  suggest  doubts ;  it  is  the  business  of  ail  oca 
sionally  to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  objections 
whose  opinion  is  consulted,  Arlabanes  made  many 
demurs  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxer 
1  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  tem- 
poral life  «re  infinitely  less  valuable  than  those  of  u 
eterunl;  a.ni  consequently  ought)  without  any  demsr 
at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  come  k 
competition  with  them.'— South.  Doubts  have  been 
suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  aa  sa 
historian; 

bur  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  tta  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.-  ~ 


It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  grant** 
without  hesitation ;  *  A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him 
curse  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  tiwy 
hesitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.*— Pora.  And 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  i 
hesitation  in  complying  with  a  reasonable  request: 
there  are  but  few  things  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  is  not  liable  to  some  kiad 
of  an  objection. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  (he 
determination  of  any  question : 

But  with  rejoinders  and  replies, 
Long  bills,  and  answers  sturTd  with  lies, 
Demur,  Imparlance,  and  assoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join.— Swxn 
A  doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  coming 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  certainty:  they  are  boll 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
Interest ;  ( This  skeptical  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  frivotoua, 
even  that  skeptical  reasoning  itself  which  bat  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.'— Burkk. 

Hesitation  and  objection  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  toe 
state  of  the  will ;  objection  is  rather  the  oflspring  of 
the  understanding.  The  hesitation  interferes  wlia 
the  action ;  '  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous, 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  tt 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.'— Jobbsox. 
The  objection  affects  the  measure  or  the  mode  of  ae 
tion :  ( Lloyd  was  always  raising  objections  and  to 
moving  thera.'— Johnson. 


TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Demur,  In  French  demeursr,  Latin  dsmorari,  ohmlfles 
to  keep  back ;  hesitate,  in  Latin  kouttatum,  participle  of 
hasito,  a  frequentative  from  hwro,  signifies,  first  to  stick 
at  one  thing  and  then  another;  pause,  In  Latin  saw* 
from  the  Greek  jrosw,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  asiand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  l«  common  to  these  terms,  tc 
which  signification  Is  added  some  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each :  we'  demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty ;  we 
hesitate  from  an  undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pause 
from  circumstances.  Demurring  is  Jhe  act  of  an  equnl 
we  demur  in  givirg  our  assent;  hesitating  i*  often uV 
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*ctof  «  sroerlour ;  we  h**it*te  in  giving  oar  consent : 
when  a  proposition  appears  to  be  unjust  we  demur  in 
■importing  it  on  tbe  ground  of  its  Injustice ;  '  In  order 
m>  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  that  does  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has 
also  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  publics:,  I  shall  endea- 
vour U>  show  the  folly  of  demurring:— Annuo*. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us  we 
heeUmU  in  complying  with  it ;  'I  want  no  solicitations 
for  me  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  me 
to  refuse;  for  can  I  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correlllusr— 
Meuioth'b  Lxttbrs  or  Plihy-  Prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  \o hesitate;  demurring  may  be  often  unneces- 
sary,  but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  mostly 
Injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  admit  of  delay;  the  latter  in 
cases  where  immediate  decision  is  requisite. 

Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  employed  as  acts 
rf  the  mind ;  pausing  is  an  external  action:  we  demur 
and  hesitate  in  determining ;  we  pamw  in  speaking  or 
doing  any  thing ; 

Think,  O  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abys*, 
Pause  on  tbe  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.— Portrub. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 

*lo  tcrufU  (v.  Conscientious)  simply  keeps  us  from 
deciding;  the  hesitation,  from  the  Latin  A*#iro,  fre- 
quentative of  hwree  to  stick,  signifying  to  stick  first  at 
one  tiling  and  then  another;  the  wavering,  from  the 
word  wave,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave ;  and  fluctuation,  from  the  Latin  fluetue  a 
wave,  aD  bespeak  tbe  variable  state  of  the  mind :  we 
scruple  simply  fix 
priety  of  a  thing ;  ««■»•» 

motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  our  interests. 
Conscience  produces  scruples,  fear  produces  hesitation, 
passion  produces  wavering:  a  person  scruples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour  or  offend  his 
Maker;  be  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  which  he  fears  may 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him ;  he  wavers  in  his  mind 
between  going  or  staying,  according  as  his  inclinations 
impel  him  to  toe  one  or  the  other :  a  man  who  does  not 
scruple  to  mv  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  offensive 
companion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society ; 
1  Tbe  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  will  have  It 
If  they  can :  if  they  cannot  have  it  by  English  cabal 
they  wf  .  kiake  no  sort  of  scruple  to  hove  it  by  the  cabal 
of  France.' — Burks.  He  who  hesitates  only  when  the 
doing  of  good  Is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
member  of  society ;  '  Tbe  lords  of  the  congregation  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  whether  they  should  employ 
their  whole  strength  in  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  destruction.' 
— Robrrtsox.  He  who  wavers  between  his  duty  and 
bb  inettnatkm,  will  seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful 
contest;  *  It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side  which  ap- 
peals the  most  safe  and  probable.'— Addisoh. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation ; 
to  waver,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  tbe  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  Is  said  only  of  tbe  will  or  opinions:  be  who 
Is  alternately  merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating;  or  he  who  has  many  opinion*  in 
quick  succession  is  said  to  fluctuate ;  but  be  who  can- 
not form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 


from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  tbe  pro- 
we  hesitate  and  waver  from  various 


Fluctuations  and  wavering*  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character;  but  the  former  evinces  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian;  tbe 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  rieccs- 
sary  decision  of  character :  we  can  never  have  occasion 
so  fluctuate,  If  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and  wishes 
a*yond  what  is  attainable ; 

Tbe  tempter,  but  with  show  of  aenl  and  love 
To  man,  and  Indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puis  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
WUutuaUs  dJsturb'd.— Miltor. 


We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waver,  If  we  know  ana 
feel  what  Is  rlght,and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from  it: 
'  Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  wavering,  proceed 
in  discharging  his  duty.'— Blair. 

TO  HESITATE,  FAULTER,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

Hesitate  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  falter  or  faulter  seems  lo  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to  flu' 
signifying  to  stumble ;  stammer,  in  the  Teutonic  stum- 
mem,  comes  most  probably  from  tbe  Hebrew  OHO 
to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  tbe  idea  which  is  common  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  an  Interruption  in  the  train  of  thoughts; 
falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  circum 
stance,  or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  defect  in  the 
organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  is  not  in  the  habits 
of  publick  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his  thoughts  into 
a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  in  familiar  con 
venation ;  he  who  first  addresses  a  publick  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  begin  to  read 
will  stammer  at  hard  words :  and  one  who  has  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts 
to  sneak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of  tbe  action, 
hesitate  expresses  leas  than  falter:  stammer  less  than 
stutter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  constitutes 
a  hesitation ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating;  'To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  Is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feared.'— Johrsoh.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
In  the  voice  as  well  as  tbe  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office ; 

And  yet  was  every  fauUervng  tongue  of  man, 

Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise, 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Thomsor. 
Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally  to 
tbe  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ; 

Lagean  juice 
Will  stammering  tongues  and  stagg'rlng  feet  produce. 

Drydbr. 
He  who  stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the  right 
sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts:  be  who  etuttere 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation  without 
uttering  a  sound. 

QUESTION,  QUERY. 

The  question  Is  the  thing  called  in  question,  or  that 
which  n  sought  for  by  a  question ;  query  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  qumre,  from  the  verb  quaere  to  seek  or  inquire, 
signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  query  is  mostly  a 
rational  question :  idlers  may  put  questions  from  mere 
curiosity;  learned  men  put  queries  for  tbe  sake  of 
information. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

jSsk,  comes  from  the  Saxon  aseian,  low  German 
esken,  eschen,  German  heischen,  Danish  adske,  fee. 
which  for  tbe  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  a£io»  to  think  worthy;  whence  this 
word  in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others ;  inquire,  Latin  inquire,  compounded 
of  in  and  qumre,  signifies  to  search  after ;  question,  in 
Latin  is  a  variation  of  tbe  same  word  ;  tnterregaU 
Latin  vnterregetus,  participle  of  interrogo,  com 
pounded  of  inter  and  rogo,  signifies  to  ask  alternately 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order  to  get  Info 
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:  but  we  ask  for  general  purposes  of  conve- 
nience ;  we  inquire  from  motives  of  curioaity ;  we 
mcittM  and  tnterrogate  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  ask  respects  simply  one  thing ;  to  input*  respects 
one  or  many  subjects ;  to  question  and  interrogate  is 
to  ask  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  questioning  and  in- 
terrogating, and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  In  the  former. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  know ;  *  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she 
told  me  It  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  his  name.'— Addison.  Learners 
enquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to  them ; 
You  have  oft  inquiryd 

After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

Shaksfbabb. 
Hasten  question  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  question  me 

Whither  I  go.-*SiuxsrBAfts. 
Magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
rought  before  them ;  *  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  gayly  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said, "  that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."  '—Johnson. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
nw'  -,  so  as  to  remove  doubt:  questions  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered:  interrogations  from  unauthorized  per- 
sons are  little  better  than  insults.  To  ask  and  interro- 
gate are  always  personal  acts ;  to  inquire  and  question 
are  frequently  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  (v.  Examination),  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  dov^ing  {v.  To  Doubt). 

EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY. 

RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  examino  and 
exanun,  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance  is 
held,  because  the  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  In  ezamming ;  search,  in  French  cherxker% 
Is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inquiry  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article :  research  is  an  inten- 
sive of  search ;  investigation,  from  the  Latin  vesti- 
giwm,  a  track,  signifies  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot 
steps ;  scrutiny,  from  the  Latin  senior,  to  search,  and 
senium,  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumber 
and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  is  the  roost  general  of  these 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort  to  fit  _ 
out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  examination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  Is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  Is  mostly  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  search  a  bouse  or  a  dictionary ;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  examination  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Judgement;  the  search  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a  fact;  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  person,  is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person ;  to  search  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  examine  the  features  of  those  who 
Interest  us ;  officers  of  Justice  search  those  who  are 
suspected ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  may  be  employed  In  a  moral  application ; 
1  If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  Indifferent  to 
you  where  you  find  it.'— Budgell.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  Is  an  official  act  for  a  spednck  end,  the 
bitter  Is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examinations  from  their 
teachers ;  they  pursue  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject :  but  the  examination  is  direct ;  It  is 
the  setting  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal, In  order  to  obtain  a  conclusion;  *  The  body  of  man 
a  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  exernxna- 
turn.'— Addison  The  inquiry  is  indirect ;  it  is  a  cb> 
of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
before ;  '  Inquiries  after  happiness  are 


not  so  necessary  and 
consolation.'— Addisoh.     The  student  examines  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen  Ms 
own  belief;  the  government  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  subjects.    A  research  is  an  inquiry  into 
that  which  is  remote ;  an  investigation  is  a  minute 
inquiry  ;  a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination.    Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  researches  iaas 
antiquity; 
To  all  inferlour  animals  'tis  giv'n 
T»  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n ; 
No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest.— Jurnn 

Magistrates  investigate  doubtful  and  mysterious  afiahr 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  diseases ;  *  We 
have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the  tnvesttjratiei 
of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects.*— -Baoos. 
Men  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  hsM 
in  suspicion ;  '  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  scrutisy 
what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me  that  day. 
—Howell.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are  peculiarly 
requisite  in  mating  researches ;  patience  and  pen* 
verance  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  invtsti 
gator;  a  quick  discernment  will  essentially  aid  the 
^crutiniier. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE 
These  words  are  here  considered  as  they  designs* 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  examine  (v.  Examination) 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search:  and  these  teat 
than  to  explore,  which,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  piers, 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  ln*iamentatMn  01 
examination. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  soak  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  band ;  search  those  that  ar* 
hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explore  those  that  are  on 
known  or  very  distant.  The  painter  rraminee  a  land 
scape  in  order  tq  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ev'ry  ine, 
Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine.— Pora 
One  friend  seeks  another  when  they  have  parted; 
I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  n 


was  not  known 


The  botanist  searches  after  curious  plants ;  the  Inqui- 
sitive traveller  explores  unknown  regions ;  the  writa 
examines  the  books  from  which  he  Intends  to  draw 
bis  authorities ;  *  Men  will  look  Into  our  lives,  ana 
examine  our  actions,  and  inquire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  they  will  judge  the  truth  and  reality 
of  our  profession.'— Tillotson.  A  person  seeks  aa 
opportunity  to  effect  a  purpose ; 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  1 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.— Hbrber 
The  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in  which  be 
hopes  to  find  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  search  the  thoughts  that  roD 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul— Pope. 
The  classick  explores  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 


Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 

This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.— Pert 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

Discuss,  In  Latin  discuseue,  participle  of  discutio, 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
as  to  see  the  whole  composition ;  examine  has  th<*  same 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because  the 
Judgement  holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by  these  terms 
is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  dis- 
cerned or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.  Discussion  is  altogether  carried  on  by  verbal 
and  persona]  communication;  examination  proceeds, 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation ;  we  often  exa- 
mine therefore  by  discussion,  which  is  properly  one 
mode  of  examination:  a  discussion  is  always  carried 
on  by  two  or  more  persons;  an  examination  may  bt 
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earned  od  by  one  only:  politicks  are  a  frequent  though 
not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of  discussion  In  social 
nestings ;  ( A  country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as 
much  io  the  church-yard  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the 
change ;  the  whole  parish  politicks  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.' — Addison.  Complicated  questions  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  examined;  •  Men  follow  their 
inclinations  without  examtninr  whether  there  be  any 
principles  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulating  their 
conduct/— Bljur.  Discussisn  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose ;  the  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although 
the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  col- 
lision of  sentiment :  examination  Is  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct :  all  decisions 
must  be  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which  are  made 
without  previous  examination. 

TO  PRt\  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 
Pry  m  In  all  probability  changed  frem  prove,  In  the 
sense  of  try;  scrutinize  comes  from  the  Latin  scrulor 
to  search  thoroughly  (e.  Examination)  diva  expresses 
tbe  physical  action  of  going  under  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 
#  fry  Is  taken  in  tbe  bad  sense  of  looking  more  nar- 
rowly into  things  than  one  ought :  scrutinize  and  dive 
into  are  employed  in  tbe  good  sense  of  searching  things 
to  tbe  bottom. 

A  person  who  pries  looks  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper :  a  person 
who  scrstmizes  looks  into  that  which  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office :  a  person  woo  dives  penetrates  into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  sTym^r  into  tbe  private  affairs  of  families 
makes  a  person  a  troublesome  neighbour ; '  The  peace- 
able man  never  officiously  seeks  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  others.'— Blair.  It  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate 
to  scrutinize  into  all  matters  which  affect  the  good 
order  of  society ; 4  He  who  enters  upon  this  scrutiny 
(into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth.' 
— Soura.  There  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  diva  into  tbe  secret* 
of  nature; 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  tbe  more  we  see. 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make. 

Touno. 

CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYINQ. 
Carves,  in  French  curieux,  Latin  curiosus,  from 
cars  care,  signifying  full  of  care ;  inquisitive,  in  Latin 
intuisitus,  from  inquire  to  Inquire  or  search  into, 
signifies  a  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly;  pry- 
ing signifies  the  disposition  to  pry,  try,  or  sift  to  the 


Tbe  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in  matters  not 
of  Immediate  concern  to  one's  self  Is  the  idea  common 
to  aU  these  terms.  Curiosity  ia  directed  to  all  objects 
that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing; intuuitioemss  to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  tbe 
understanding. 

The  curious  person  Interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art;  be  is  curious  to  try  effects 
*nd  examine  causes:  the  inquisitive  person  endea- 
vours to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.-  Cartssfty  em- 
ploys every  means  which  fails  In  its  way  In  order  to 
procure  gratification ;  tbe  curious  man  uses  his  own 
poweta  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  purpose;  inqui- 
tUnentss  is  indulged  only  by  means  or  verbal  inquiry ; 
the  inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A  tra- 
vtUer  n  curious  who  examines  every  thing  for  him- 
•df;  *8ir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so 
onsat  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons,  when  tbe 
orokeof  an  envious  eye  Is  most  effectually  pernicious.' 
-9mu.  He  Is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely  ques- 
'tai  others,  htquisitiveness  Is  therefore  to  curiosity 
*- 1  part  to  tbe  whole ;  whoever  Is  curious  wiU  natu- 
rally be  inquisitive,  and  he  who  Is  inquisitive  is  so 
rro»  ■  species  of  curiosity;  but  inquisitivenese  may 


sometimes  be  taken  la  an  improper 

objects;  'Checking  our  inquisitive 

what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligentiy 

improve  what  he  hath  made  known.*— Blaib. 

Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
*****  *'  pnft*g  te  never  i«ed  otherwise  than  in  a  bad 
sense.  Inquisitive,  as  in  tbe  former  case,  Is  a  mode 
of  curiosity,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  inquisi- 
tive person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  a  prying  temper  to  unceasing  In  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Curiosity  \b  a  fault  common  to  females ;  inquisitive- 
ntss  is  most  general  among  children ;  a  prying  temper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well-disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings  of 
idle  curiosity:  children  should  be  taught  early  to  sup 
press  an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily  be 
come  burdensome  to  others :  those  who  are  of  a  pry- 
ing temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  tbe  desire 
of  unveiling  what  lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  Is 
often  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  cans 
sity  in  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  in 
riper  years:  'By  adhering  tenaciously  to  bis  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  Instances  of  a  prying  disposition, 
Lord  George  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  disa- 
greeable to  tbe  commander-in-chief.'— Smollkt. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Conceit  comes  Immediately  from  the  Latin  con 
eaptusj  participle  of  eoncipio  to  conceive,  or  f<vm  in 
tbe  mind;  fancy,  in  French  pkantasie,  Lit  in  pkan- 
tasia,  Greek  <pavraola,  from  eWr4§at  to  make  appear, 
and  aWyw  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  distorted  state;  but  conceit  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than/sacy;  what 
we  conceit  is  preposterous;  what  we  fancy  fa  unreal 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies  only  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  tbe  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  invention ;  '  Strong  conceit,  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  yet  above 
common  sense.'— Locke.  Fancy  is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses :  nervous 
people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timid  people 
fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  amceil  oftener  conceit  that 
which  Is  painful  than  otherwise; 

Borne  have  been  wounded  with  conceit, 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait.— -Butur. 
Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  Insane  people  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens ;  and  some  Indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very  learned 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  are 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours,  or  very 
humble  while  they  are  tenaciously  sucking  for  their 
own:  it  would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy,  never  fancy  any  thing 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fancies  full, 
Weak  and  unmanly,  looseus  every  power. 

Thomson. 

They  fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or  too  short,  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand 
other  fancies  equally  trivial  In  their  nature;  thereby 
proving  that  the  slightest  aberration  of  tbe  mind  is  a 
serious  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual  objects,  con- 
ceit is  mostly  in  a  bad  sense ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
galnly  impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable  to 
od,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  ah-ud 
than  for  a  man  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  conceit.'— 
Annuo*.  But  fancy  may  be  employed  In  a  i 
My  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  r    J 
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1'othei  day,  that  be  had  teen  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  la  which,  saya  be,  there  are  a 
great  many  Ingenious /«w»w.'--Addisor. 

OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondneaj  for  one's  opinion  bespeaks  the  opiniated 
man  -  a  fond  conceit  of  one's  eelf  bespeaks  the  con- 
ceited man :  a  fond  attachment  to  one's  aelf  bespeaka 
the  egoietical  man :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
m  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runa  through  these 
terms ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  in  the  object 

An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
•pwuom  but  full  of  his  own  opinion ;  be  has  an  opinion 
on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible  opinion,  and 
m  delivered  therefore  freely  to  every  one,  that  tbey 
may  profit  in  forming  their  own  opinion* ;  '  Down 
was  he  cast  from  ail  hb  greatness,  as  it  is  pity  but  all 
such  politick  ophuatore  •bouldY— South.  A  conceited 
man  has  a  conceit  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of  bis  own 
talent ;  It  la  not  only  high  in  competition  with  others, 
but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others.  The  con- 
ceited mm>  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  bis  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  will  supply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commpnly  employed  for  their  improvement ;  he 
tees  by  intuition  what  another  learns  by  experience 
and  observation;  he  knowa  In  a  day  what  others  want 
years  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  Instruction ;  *  No  great 
measure  at  a  very  difficult  crisis  can  be  pursued  which 
s  not  attended  with  some  mischief;  none  but  conceited 
pretenders  in  puMIck  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.'—Beau.  The  egoistical  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation ;  he  ad- 
mires and  loves  himself  to  that  decree  that  be  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else;  his  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  the  incessant 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  become  invalnable 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  him ; 
•  To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
first  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  a/otusi.'— 
Anmsoit. 

An  opiniatsd  man  Is  the  most  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion, which  only  affords  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  Junc- 
tion of  talent  and  effort  is  essential  to  bring  tlilnjs  to 
a  conclusion :  an  egoietical  man  Is  the  most  unfit  to 
be  a  companion  or  friend,  for  be  does  not  know  bow 
to  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF 
SUFFICIENCY. 
Self-will  signifies  the  will  In  one's  self:  edf-coneeU, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  eelf-euficiency,  efficiency  in 
one's  self.  As  characteristlcks  they  come  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  any  control  either  within  or  with- 
out is  born  with  a  person,  and  Is  among  the  earliest 
Indications  of  character ;  in  some  it  is  Tees  predomi- 
nant than  In  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it  la 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  wilt  always  prevail ; 
letf-conceit  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  hi 
superinduced  on  the  original  character;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  lodgement ;  a  etlf- 
willed  person  tbinka  nothing  of  right  or  wrong :  what- 
ever the  Impulse  of  the  moment  suggest*,  Is  the  motive 
inaction; 

To  wilful  men 
The  Injuries  that  they  themselves  procur'd, 
Most  be  their  scbooima?  tcra,— Shaxspb&rb. 

rbe  eelf-conceited  parson  fc  always  much  concerned 
about  right  and  wrong,  but  It  la  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong;  'Nothing  so  haughty 
and  assuming  as  Ignorance,  where  eelf -conceit  bide  ft 
set  op  for  infallible.'--- South.  Stlf-eufidency  la  a 
species  of  self-conceit  applied  to  action :  aa  a  eelf-con- 
eeited  person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  bis  own ;  a  eelf- 
svMcient  person  refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one  In 
whatever  oe  la  called  upon  to  do : 


There  safe  in  eelf-euJUient  impudence 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowing  in  her  Interest,  trade,  or  lawe, 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cans*.— Ji 


PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  ia  In  all  probability  connected  with  the  word 
•erode,  and  the  German  prackt  show  or  splendour, 
aa  It  signifies  that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  every  thing  in  himself  as 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  vanity,  in  Latin  vtstUi,  ham 
vain  and  venue,  ia  compounded  ofwor  wide  and 
most*,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  conceit  tfeni 
lies  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  Oracuc, 
Fancy). 

The  valuing  of  one's  aelf  on  the  possession  of  say 
property  ia  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  the) 
differ  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  moat  extensive  impor 
and  application,  aad  comprehends  in  ita  afgniCeatiar 
not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  ides* 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  ia  applicable  to  every  object,  food  or  bad 
'     * 1--",oaIy 
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high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  ia 
to  email  objects :  pride  is  therefore  good 
is  always  bad,  it  ia  always  emptiness  or  noihingmaL 
A  man  ia  proud  who  values  himself  on  the  possession 
of  his  literary  or  scientifick  talent,  on  his  wealth,  on  bis 
rank,  on  hia  power,  on  his  acquirements,  or  bis  supe- 
riority over  his  competitors ;  be  la  vain  of  hia  person, 
bis  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing  that  ia  frivolous. 
Pride  is  the  inherent  quality  in  man ;  and  while  It 
rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  hia  noblest  characteristic* ; 
vanity  ia  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flowing  from  • 
vicious  constitution  or  education :  pride  shows  itself 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  oa 
which  it  la  fixed ;  a  noble  pride  seeks  to  display  itself 
in  all  that  can  command  the  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind ;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other 
adventitious  properties,  commonly  displays  Itself  in  aa 
unseemly  deportment  towards  others ;  vanity  shows 
Itself  only  by  ita  eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others 
'  Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous,  pri 


bition  terrible.— Stbelk. 

'Tia  an  old  maxim  in  the  school*, 
That  vanity  '#  the  food  of  fools.— Swift. 
Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves :  vanity 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if  pride  h, 
aa  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or,  which  ii 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self-valuation,  it  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vanity  I  bare 
already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious  for  the  notice  and 
applause  of  others ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  say 
that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
esteem  Is  too  substantial  a  quality  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr.  Blair  seems  to  aastgB 
aa  a  leading  and  characteristick  ground  of  dlatinctioa 
between  pride  and  vanity  is  only  aa  incidental  pro 
perry.  A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of  hia  clothes,  If  he 
gives  Indications  that  he  values  himself  upon  them  aaa 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  he  should  not  expressly 
seek  to  display  himself  to  others. 

Conceit  b  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  respects 
one's  talents  only ;  It  is  so  for  therefore  closely  allied  to 
pride  ;  but  a  man  ia  said  to  be  proud  of  that  which  he 
really  baa,  but  to  be  cemented  of  that  which  be  really 
has  not:  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of  merits 
which  be  actually  possesses ;  but  when  be  Is  conceited 
his  merits  are  all  in  hlaown  conceit ;  the  latter  is  there- 
fore obviously  founded  on  falsehood  altogether;  'The 
self  •conceit  of.  the  young  Is  the  great  source  of  those 
dangers  to  which  they  are  expoeeov— Blaie. 

PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  la  here  employed  principally  as  respects  the 
temper  of  the  mind;  the  other  ternjf  are  employed 
either  aa  respects  the  sentiment  of  the  mmd,  or  the  ex 
ternal  behaviour. 

Pride  is  here  as  before  (v.  Pride)  a  generick  term: 
haughtinees,  or  the  spirit  of  being  haughty  or  bill, 
spirited  (e.  Haughty) ;  loftip'»e,  or  the  spirit  of  being 
lifted  up ;  and  dyrnity,  or  the  »eitse  of  wort!,  or  value, 
are  but  modes  of  pride.  Pride,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  aelf  esteem.  Is  a  positive  sentiment  which  out 
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f  of  otter  persons :  it  lies  in 
i  of  toe  human  heart,  and  mingles 
itself  Insensibly  with  our  affections  and  passions ;  it 
m  oar  companion  by  night  and  by  day ;  in  publick  or  in 
private ;  it  goes  with  a  man  wherever  he  goes,  and 
stays  with  film  where  lie  stays;  it  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  satisfaction  and  self-complacency  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  every  situation  of  human  life. 
HoMgiktenaas  fat  that  mode  of  pride  which  springs  out 
of  one's  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others :  the 
asvfAty  man  dwells  on  the  inferiority  of  others ;  the 
premd  man  in  the  strict  sense  dwells  on  bis  own  per- 
fections. L+ftinese  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be  lnferiour ;  it  does 
not  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself. 
or  that  which  concerns  himself.  Dignity  is  a  mode  or 
pride  which  exalts  the  whole  man.  it  is  the  entire  c< 
acloosBieaa  of  what  hi  becoming  himself  and  due 


Prid*  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts  on 
such  an  infinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy  always 
to  recognise  It  at  the  first  glance ;  but  an  insight  into 
human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the 
spring  of  all  human  actions.  Whether  we  see  a  man 
professing;  humility  and  self-abasement, 'or  a  singular 
sofa 


f  setf-debaseraenLor  any  degree  of  self-exalta- 
tion, we  may  rest  assured  that  his  own  pride  or  con- 
scious self-importance  is  not  wounded  by  any  such 
measures ;  bat  that  in  all  cases  he  is  equally  stimulated 
with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in  his  own  eyes  he 
sj  entitled ;  *  Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  an  untameabio  pride  were  the  only  en- 
couragements we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  oar  •applications.'— Burk.  Haughtiness 
is  aa  unbending  species  or  mode  of  pride  which  does 
not  stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain  gratification ;  but 
compels  others  to  give  it  what  it  fancies  to  be  its  due ; 
4  Provoked  by  Edward's  haughtiness,  even  the  passive 
Baliol  began  to  mutiny.' — Robertson.  Loftiness  and 
**gnity  are  equally  remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but 
they  are  in  no  less  degree  exempt  from  the  unamlable 
r!>  r*cterfeilck  of  haughtiness  which  makes  a  man 
be. .  with  oppressive  svv ay  upon  others.  A  lofty  spirit 
and  *  dignity  of  character  preserve  a  man  from  yielding 
to  the  contamination  of  outward  objocis,  but  leave  his 
judgement  and  feeling  entirety  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to* others ;  'Waller  describes  Sacharisea  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  lofty  charms  and  Imperious 
influence. '-^Johbson.  ( As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  be  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  for- 
thnde  of  a  veteran.'— Robbrtsow. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a  haughty  car 
riace  is  mostly  unbecoming;  a  lofty  tone  fa  mostly 
justifiable,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  require ; 
and  a  dignified  air  is  without  qualification  becoming  the 
man  who  possesses  real  dignity. 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

Haughtiness  is  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  disdain,  from  the  French  de- 
ssigaer,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thinking  a  thing  to  be  worthless ;  arrogance,  from 
arrogate,  or  the  Letin  or  or  ad  rogo  to  ask,  signifies 
''HTHng  or  taking  to  one's  self. 

Naughtiness  (says  Dr.  Blair)  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low 
opinion  we  have  of  others ;  arrogance  is  the  result  of 
both,  but  if  any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Hemghtinees  and  disdain  Rie  properly  senti- 
nents  of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode  of  acting 
resulting  iron  a  srue  of  mind ;  there  may  therefore 
tohaughthus*  and  disdain  which  have  not  betrayed 
Ibemseivea  by  Any  visible  action ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
arrogance  is  always  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
action :  the  haughty  roan  is  known  by  the  air  of  supe- 
riority which  he  assumes;  the  disdainful  man  by  the 
contempt  which  he  shows  to  others :  the  arrogant  man 
*y  Ms  lofty  pretensions. 

Haughtiness  and  arrogance  are  both  vicious;  they 
tie  built  upon  a  false  idea  of  ourselves ;  '  The  same 
haughtiness  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
uroogiy  incite  Its  Justification.'— Johhson.  'Turbu 
lent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  aa  they 
ire  puffed  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
waeraUy  desplie  their  own  order.'— Bcrkb.    Disdain 


may  be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  Is  infamous 
a  lady  must  treat  with  disdain  the  person  who  Insults 
her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  highly  unbecoming 


Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 
The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  hum, 
Rushes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncalfd, 
Into.hli  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gtftT— Portbcs. 


HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

Haughty,  contracted  from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hoogharty,  signifies  literally  high-spirited,  and  like  the 
word  high,  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  J|2M  to  be  nMjk 

Haughty  characterizes  mostly  the  outward  beha- 
viour ;  high  respects  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  Internal  sentiment ;  high-minded  marks  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  haughty  Is  a 
stronger  term  than  high :  a  haughty  carriage  bespeaks 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  but  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others:  a  high  carriage  denotes 
simply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self:  haughtiness  is 
therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to 
others ;  but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable  in  as 
much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self:  one  can  never  give  a 
command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making  others 
feel  their  inferiority  in  a  painful  degree:  we  may  some- 
times assume  a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  high  de- 
notes either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state ;  high 
minded  is  roost  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  state ;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances;  the  latter  is  expressly  in- 
consistent with  Christian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  his  height  is  independent  of  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  it  becomes  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich ;  he  Is  properly  high  who  is  set  above  any  mean 
condescension;  high-mindedness,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
cludes in  it  a  self-complacency  that  rests  upon  one's 
personal  and  incidental  advantages  rather  than  upon 
what  Is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe 
riours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haughty  temper  which  does 
but  excite  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  those  who  are  com 
palled  to  endure  it; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd, 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind. 

Dryder 
A  high  spirit  is  not  always  serviceable  to  one  In  depen 
dent  circumstances ;  but  when  regulated  by  discretion, 
It  enhances  the  value  of  a  man's  character;  'Who 
knows  whether  indignation  may  not  succeed  to  terrour, 
and  the  revival  of  high  sentiments,  spurning  away  the 
illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  the  expense  of  glory, 
may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair.*— Burks.  No 
one  can  be  high-minded  without  thinking  better  of 
himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
1  The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  case ; 
the  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  oppression;  ibe high- 
minded  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power 
in  unworthy  hand*.— Burks. 


TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN 
Contemn,  in  Latin  eontemno,  compounded  of  eon  and 
temno,  Is  probably  changed  from  tamino,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  ||Dg)  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt ;  despise,  In  Latin 
despicio,  compound  of  de  and  spedo,  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt ;  scorn, 
varied  from  our  word  shorn,  signifies  stripped  of  all 
honours  and  exposed  to  derision,  which  situation  is  the 
cause  of  scorn ;  disdain  has  the  same  signification  aa 
in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently  evince  the  feeling 
towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  all  these  actions. 
But  the  feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  that 
of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
of  seaming  and  disdaining ;  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
presses the  strongest  sentiment  of  all.  Persons  are 
'  '  r  their  moral  qualities;  they  are  despised 
of    beir  outward  circumstance**  their 


Of 
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characters,  or  their  endowment*.    Supertours  may  be 
contemned :  taftrkrars  only,  real  or  supposed,  are  de- 

>  persons,  is  not  Incomna 
when  justly  provoked  by  i 
r  is  distinctly  forbidden 


Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  Christian  temper  when  Justly  provoked  by  their 
character;  but  despising  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our  business 
lo  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which  Is  con- 
temptible; but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise 
the  person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person,  of 
another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free  will  of  an 
other  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  but  the  casualties 
of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
Independent  of  personal  merit,  should  never  expose  a 
person  to  be  despised.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a 
person  for  his  impotent  malice,  or  despise  him  for  his 


Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdained,  but  they  may 
9e  treated  with  scorn  or  disdain;  they  are  both  Impro- 
per expressions  of  contempt  or  despite  ;  scorn  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  mind ;  disdain  of  a 
haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  woman 
looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises  for  the 
want  of  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdain  htm  whom  he  despises  for  his  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  the  contempt  of  mankind  so 
powerfully  as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  meanness ;  '  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  hard  words :  but  in  what  man- 
ner can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  In  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  aflbrd  pity  to  an  old 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.'— 
Btbblb.  A  moment's  reflection  will  teach  us  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves ;  '  It  Is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  suspect  that  they  are  cheated  and  despised.*— 
Johhsoh.  There  are  silly  persons  who  will  scorn  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  finery 

Infamous  wretch ! 

So  mucn.  below  my  scon,  I  dare  not  kill  thee. 

Drtdbm 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 
selves; 

Tet  not  for  those, 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  t  repent  or  change, 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  flx'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit 

Milton. 

In  speaking  of  things  independently  of  others,  or  as 
immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an  Indifferent 


When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  scorn  to  con- 
ceal by  falsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
Christian ;  '  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  praise 
of  the  ignorant.'— Stbblb.  And  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  Infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  despise  any  thing  that  falls  in 
our  way ; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

Bow* 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires ;  *  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  disdaining;  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  imagi- 
nary goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them. '—Berkeley.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grading to  us,  but  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
will  or  God :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  affect 
to  despise  small  favours  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to  receive  any  favour 
at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  dependence  and  obliga- 
tion; 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right.— Feajici*. 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

These  terms  are  very  frequently,  though  Terr  «» 
neousry,  confounded  in  common  discourse. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  cor 
tempt;  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  any 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptuous;  but  a  thing » 
only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contemptible;  a  sneer  or  look  is  to* 
temptueus ;  '  Silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  nro> 
eeeds  from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  so- 
other to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.'—Addison.  *  My  sister's  principles  in  masr 
particulars  differ;  but  there  has  been  always  suchi 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  tn  pass  with  a  conUmptueu 
negligence.'— Hiwkbswokth. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 
Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or  pitiful 
A  person  may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or  weak 
ness ;  but  he  is  despicable  for  his  servility  and  base- 
ness of  character ;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want  of  man 
Knees  and  becoming  spirit.    A  lie  is  at  all  times  tern 
temptiblc  ;  it  is  despicable  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  interest;  it  is  pitiful  when  accom 
panted  with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.    It  is  em 
temptibU  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  actios 
one  has  not  performed ;  *  Were  every  man  persuades 
from  how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  (for 
flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  wouM  then  be 
as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful.'— Stbklb.  It 
is  despicable  to  charge  another  with  the  faults  whfco 
we  ourselves  have  committed ;  « To  put  on  an  artful 
part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the 
undiscerning  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despicable: 
—Stbblb.    It  Is  pitiful  to  offend  others,  and  then 
attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
under  any  shelter  which  oilers ;  *  There  is  something 
pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please  himself  to 
think  that  hb  whole  fabric*  shall  crumble  into  dust'— 
Btbblb.    It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  in  a  ■uperioar 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiours ;  it  Is  despicable  is 
him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful  in  him  to  attempt 
to  conceal  aught  by  artifice. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DISDAINFUL 
These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  regular  gradation. 
Contemptuous  is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt:  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular ;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks:  one  is 
contemptuous  who  is  scornful  or  disdainful,  but  not 
etc*  versd. 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  contemptuous  ;  looks 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  scornful  and  disdainful. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiable 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deserves,  it  is  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him 
any  Indications  of  the  sentiment  be  feels.    Scornful 
and  disdainful  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest  or 
the  worst  of  mankind ;  *  Prior  neversacrifices  accuracy 
to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negli- 
gence or  impatient  idleness.'— Johnsok.    *  As  soon  as 
Mavla  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  vagabond 
Mirtlllo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself  from  he? 
circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance  which 
in  the  language  of  oglers  is  called  the  scornful ' 
Btbblb. 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move, 
With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 
Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round, 
She  flx'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Dkydbv 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 
Laugh,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  hlakem 
old  German  lahan,  Greek  ysMw,  comes  from  the  Re 
brew  pTl¥  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning ;  rwft 
eule,  from  Latin  rtaVo,  has  the  same  original  meaning 
Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  Improper  sense 
for  laughter,  blended  with  more  or  less  of  contempt 
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sal  tlie  former  displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
at  ImugAtrr ;  the  latter  shows  itself  by  a  verbal  ex- 
pression :  the  former  is  produced  by  a  feeling  of  mirth, 
on  observing  the  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  an- 
Dtber ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
absurd  or  irrational  in  another :  the  former  is  more  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited  the 
reeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produced  by  the 
thing  than  by  persons.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his 
face ;  but  we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the 
course  of  conversation ;  we  laugh  at  tho  individual ; 
we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 
It  Is  better  to  laugh  at  the  fears  of  a  child  than  to 
anerspt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is  still  belter 
to  overcome  them  if  possible  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 
*  Men  laugh  at  one  another's  cost'— Swirr.  Ridicule 
ia  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  will  bring  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  ;  but  folly  can  be 
assailed  with  no  weapon  so  effectual  as  ridicule; 
1  It  Is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or  censure  the 
common  practices  of  mankind.'— Johksoh.  The  phi- 
losopher Democritus  preferred  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  Heraclitus;  infi- 
dels have  always  employed  ridicule  against  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depravity  in 
laughing  where  they  ought  to  be  most  serious. 


LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,   RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COM1CK,  DROLL. 

Laughable  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite  laughter  ; 
ludicrous,  in  Latin  ludicer  or  ludierus,  from  Indus  a 
game,  signifies  causing  game  or  sport;  ridiculous  ex- 
citing or  fit  to  excite  ridicule ;  comical,  or  comiek,  in 
Latin  comicus,  from  the  Greek  KwuwSta  comedy,  and 
otar  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
in  villages,  signifies  after  the  manner  of  comedy; 
droll,  in  French  drdle,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  rolle  a  part,  in  the  phrase  cine  rolle  spielen  to 
play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  is  included  in  toe  signification  of  all 
these  terms :  they  differ  principally  in  the  cause  which 
produces  the  feeling ;  the  laughable  consists  of  objects 
In  general  whether  personal  or  otherwise;  the  ludi- 
crous and  ridiculous  have  more  or  less  reference  to 
Chat  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable  may  excite 
simple  merriment  independently  of  all  personal  refer- 
ence, unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbea,  and  after 
him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter,  that  it 
springs  from  pride.  But  without  entering  into  this 
Bice  question,  I  am  inclined  to  distinguish  between  the 
laughable  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  what  is 
to  oar  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  The  droll  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
morous stories  of  wit,  are  laughable  from  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves;  without  any  apparent  allu- 
Bfcrn,  however  remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified ; 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  Jest  be  laughable. 

Shakspkarb. 
rhe  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  are  however  species  of 
the  laughable  which  arise  altogether  from  reflecting 
on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ludicrous  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
aerve  as  a  show ;  '  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modern  states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  It  be  sati- 
rical and  biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancients 
that  it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.'— Bacon. 
rhe  ridiculous  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal ;  '  Jnfelix  paupertas  has  no- 
thing in  it  more  intolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders 
men  ridiculous:— South.  The  ludicrous  does  not 
comprehend  that  which  is  so  much  to  the  desparege- 
ment  of  the  individual  as  the  ridiculous;  whatever 
there  is  in  ourselves  which  excites  laughter  in  others, 
ia  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  our  in- 
feriority :  and  consequently  the  ludicrous  always  pro- 
duces this  feeling;  but  only  in  a  slight  degree  com- 
pared rfth  the  ridiculous,  which  awakens  a  positive 


sense  of  contempt  Whoever  is  la  a  ludicrous  situ 
ation  Is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  placed  in 
an  inferiour  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  be 
is  thus  viewed ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridiculous  m 
positively  degraded.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
person  to  be  in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depreciation  of  hit 
moral  character ;  since  that  which  renders  his  situation 
ludicrous  Is  altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of  Incompetent 
Judges.  "  Let  an  ambassador,"  says  Mr.  Pope.  "  speak 
the  nest  sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of 
his  Bhlrt  happen,  as  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very 
wise  man,  to  bang  out  behind,  more  people  will  laugh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other."  This  is  the  ludi- 
crous. •  The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous ; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral  causes,  it  re 
fleets  on  the  person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  without  being  really 
so ;  and  he  who  is  really  ridiculous  Justly  excites  con- 
tempt. 

Droll  and  comical  are  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  story,  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a  comiek  song ; 
A  comiek  subject  loves  an  humble  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comiek  style. 

Roscommoh 
'  In  the  Augustine  age  itself,  notwithstanding  the  cen 
sure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery  and 
drollery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.'— 
Waetom.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  per 
son,  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageous!?  on  the 
individual,  like  the  preceding  terms. 


TO   DERIDE,   MOCK.   RIDICULE,  RALLY, 
BANTER. 

Deride,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  rideo ;  and 
ridicule,  from  rideo,  both  signify  to  laugh  at;  mock,  in 
French  mequer,  Dutch  mocken,  Greek  mvcom,  signifies 
likewise  to  laugh  at ;  rally  is  doubtless  connected  with 


rail,  which  Is  in  all  probability  a  contraction  of  revile ; 
and  banter  is  ]  " 

badincr  to  Jest. 


a  all  nrobab 
possibly  a 


corruption  of  the  French 


Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out* 
ward  actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists*  more  in 
words  than  actions ;  rallying  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  In  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mockery; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often 
deep,  not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed  laughs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex- 

Eressions :  mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous ;  It 
reaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  personal  violence:  the  former  con- 
sists of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  latter 
often  of  affected  laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridicule  may  be  directed 
to  things  as  well  as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter  still 
more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as  often  used  In 
writing  as  in  personal  Intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons  in 
any  station;  ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  is  derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  is  offen- 
sive as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant;  be 
is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Oar 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superioar  mission ; 
they  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  elrcnm 
stances;  mockery  by  that  which  is  extraordinary. 
When  the  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zeal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the  action ;  but  two 
people  mav  deride  each  other  in  their  sngry  disputes 
or  unprincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they 
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cannot  imitate,  or  condemn.  Derision  and  mockery 
an  altogether  incompatible  with  the  Christian  temper ; 
ridicule  la  justifiable  In  certain  cases,  particularly  when 
It  la  not  personal.  When  a  man  renders  himself  an 
object  of  derision,  It  does  not  follow  that  any  one  la 
justified  In  deriding  him ; 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd : 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  1 

Milton. 
Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  faults :  mockery 
m  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  malig- 
nant disposition ;  hence  It  is  a  strong  expression,  when 
used  figuratively ; 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  nock*  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 
Although  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  In  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there 
are  some  follies  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 
treatment; 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fool, 
And  wit  In  rags  is  lurn'd  to  ridicule.— Dbydkh . 
Rally  and  banter,  like  derision  and  mockery,  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  ii  the  most  gene- 
ral term  of  the  three;  we  often  rally  and  banter  by 
ridiculing.  There  is  more  exposure  In  ridiculing; 
reproof  lu  rallying;  and  provocation  in  bantering.  A 
person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  bis  eccentri- 
cities; he  is  rallied  for  his  defects ;  he  is  bantered  for 
accidental  circumstances :  the  two  former  actions  are 
often  justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the  latter  is 
an  action  as  puerile  as  it  Is  unjust,  it  Is  a  contemptible 
species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  extravagant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridi- 
cule; a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  •  The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described 
as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
Invented  artillery.'— Admsok.  Those  who  are  of  an 
ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter  others  for  their 
misfortunes,  or  their  personal  defects,  rather  than  not 
say  something  to  their  annoyance ;  l  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentle- 
Cat  College)  you  describe,  let  it  be  manly  and 
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;  if  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency, 
love  of  study,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  Iw 
Chatham. 


RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  eaiire  and  trsmv  have  the  same  original  meaning 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Wit;  sarcasm,  from  the 
Greek  eapKaoftbs,  and<rap*(£w,  from  odp\  flesh,  signifies 
literally  to  tear  the  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it ;  satire  has  a  mix- 
ture of  ill-nature  or  severity ;  the  former  is  employed 
in  matters  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature,  sometimes 
improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  *  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  than  the  com- 
mon ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life  (mar- 
riage).'—Add  won.  Satire  Is  employed  either  in  per- 
sonal or  grave  matters ;  ( A  man  resents  with  more 
bitterness  a  satire  upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice.' 
•  Hawkbswobth.  Irony  is  disguised  satire;  an 
ironist  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  really  means  to 
condemn ;  *  When  Regan  (In  King  Lear)  counsels  him 
to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  falls  on  bis  knees  and 
asks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  how  such  sup- 
plicating language  as  this  becometh  htm.'— Johnson. 
Sarcasm  Is  bitter  and  personal  eatire;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  employed  to  expnee 
folly  and  vice;  but  sarcasm,  which  is  the  indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  is  never  Justifiable;  'The 
severity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  me  with  intolerable 
rage.'— Hawuswobth- 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jest  is  In  all  probability  abridged  from  gesticulate, 

because  the  ancient  inimicks  used  much  gesticulation 

in  breaking  their  jests  on  the  company ;  joke,  in  Latin 

■  In  aU  probability  from  the  Hebrew  pnX 


to  laugh ;  to  make  game  signifies  bete  to  make  tbesns 
jectofgame  or  play ;  to  sport  signifies  liere  to  spar: 
with,  or  convert  into  a  subject  of  amusement. 

One  jests  in  order  to  make  ethers  laugh ;  one  jokes 
In  order  to  please  one's  self.  The  jest  is  directed  a] 
the  object ;  the  joke  is  practised  whh  the  person  or  on 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable 
or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 

{'tsting  manner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good  bnmou 
n  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them.  Jests  are  therefore  seldom  harmless :  jokes  arc 
frequently  allowable.  The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a  jest; 

But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule, 

Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 

Which  fairly  hints  they  are  In  jest.— Snrr. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  coave 
niently  dispelled  by  a  joss; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 

Who  court  it  from  the  i 


They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  jsAs, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke. — Gat. 
Court  fools  and  buffoon*  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subject  by  which  tbey  thought  to  en- 
tertain their  employers :  those  who  know  bow  to  joke 
with  good-nature  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  the 
mirth  of  the  company :  to  make  game  of  Is  applicable 
only  to  persons:  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport  with,  Is 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persons  or  things . 
both  are  employed  like  jest  In  the  bad  sense  of  treating 
a  thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves ;  *  When  Sam- 
son's eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was 
made  a  public  sport.'— Sovru. 

To  jeet  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs ;  ft 
Is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth ;  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends :  to  make 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  has 
not  the  Ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
the  joke;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  is :  to  sport  with 
or  to  make  sport  ef,  consists  not  only  of  simple  actions, 
but  of  ccflmict;  it  Is  the  errour  of  a  weak  mind  that 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing, 
the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when  be  risks  the 
loss  of  it  for  a  bauble 

TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

Senf  comes  from  the  Greek  axtswru  to  deride .  gsht 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and  jab- 
ber, denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech ;  sneer  if 
connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  the  member  by  which 
sneering  is  performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  expressing  contempt; 
we  may  scoff  either  by  gibes, jeers,  or  sneers;  or  we 
may  scoff  by  opprobrious  language  and  contemptuooi 
looks :  to  gibe,  jeer%  and  sneer,  are  personal  acts ;  toe 

Jibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  to  an  indivi 
ual;  the  former  has  most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach 
in  it; 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  In  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes.— Swot. 
The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.— Swirr. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
vulgar  peopje,  who  practise  their  coarse  Jokes  on  cic* 
other; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  such  arch  wags !  A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibe.Swirr. 
*  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  etTmee 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self.'— Loai> 
Wehtwobth.  Scoff  and  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeer  only 
towards  persons:  scoff  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense ;  sneer  derives  its  meaning  from  the  literal  act 
of  sneering :  the  scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  wfefcfc 
deserves  serious  attention ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.  —Gat 
The  sneerer  speaks  either  actually  with  a  tneer  or  a* 
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h  were  by  implication  with  a  sneer;  <  There  Is  one 
abort  passage  still  remaining  (of  Alexis  the  poet's) 
which  conveys  a  sneer  at  Pythagoras.*— Cumberland. 
fhe  scoffers  at  religion  set  at  naught  all  thoughts  of 
decorum,  tbey  openly  avow  the  liule  estimation  in 
which  they  bold  it ;  the  nutters  at  religion  are  more 
sly,  bat  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
contempt  tbey  deserve; 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  lea-— Swirr 

TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 
Disparage,  compounded  of  die  and  parage,  from 
par  equal,  signifies  to  make  unequal  or  below  what  It 
ought  to  be ;  detract,  in  Latin  detractum,  participle 
of  detraka,  from  de  and  trako  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  sec  a  thing  below  its  real  value;  traduce,  in  Latin 
traduce  or  transduce,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to 
another  thai  which  is  unfavourable;  depreciate,  from 
the  Latin  prctsum,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
price ;  degrade,  compounded  of  de  and  grade  or  gradus 
a  step,  degree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  has  been  before ;  decry  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  Is  com- 
mon to  all  these  words,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  action.    Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  In  the  manner :  detract  and  traduce 
are  speciriek  In  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered : 
disparagement  respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the 
moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specifiek 
manner  than  the  latter.    We  disparage  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  It;   we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  his  success  to 
chance  f  we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that 
are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation :  thus  authors  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  their  rivals;  *  It  is  a 
hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself;  it 
crates  bis  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement, 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from 
him.' — Cowley.    A  person  may  detract  from  tho  skill 
of  another;  'I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works;  but  1  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity.'— Addison.    Or  he  may  traduce 
him  by  relating  scandalous  reports ;  *  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  had  their  compositions  usurped  by  others ;  both 
were  envied  and  traduced  during  their  lives.'— Walsii. 
To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreciate, 
tegy-ade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an  object  or  esteem ; 
we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as 
persona,  and  decry  things:  to  depreciate  is,  however, 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  for  the  language 
which  Is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an 
object  by  implication,  or  in  Indirect  terms ;  but  harsh 
•nd  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  degrading: 
thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degrades  It  who  sinks  It  below  ike  scale  of 
rationality.    We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  indi- 
vidual, a  language,  and  the  like;  we  decry  measures 
ind  principles:  the  two  former  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many.    Some 
men  have  such  perverted  notions  that  they  are  always 
depreciating  whatever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world ;  *  The  business  of  our  modish  French  authors 
u  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under 
ha  worst  appearances.'— Addison.    Tbey  whose  in- 
terests have  stifled  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  de- 
graded the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  en- 
slaving of  them;  'Akenstde  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
r  and  outrageous  teal  for  what  he  called  and 


thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  disguises 
from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degrading  greatness.'— Johnson.  Political  parti- 
cans  commonly  decry  the  measures  of  cine  party,  In 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  *  Ignorant  men  are 
very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties  in  a  celebrated 
vork  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.'— Addison. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  the  same  meaning  as 
given  in  the  preceding  article;  derogate,  in  Latin 
derogatus,  from  derogo  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to 
take  from  a  thing. 

Disparage  is  here  empbyed,  not  as  die  act  of  per- 
sons, but  of  things,  In  which  case  it  Is  allied  to  dero- 
gate, but  retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense  as 
before:  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  an  Individual :  it  would  be  a 
high  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism;  it  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  Is  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other  two :  what- 
ever disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take  away 
a  part  from  the  value ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in  whose  eyes 
it  is  degraded ;  In  this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by 
the  low  arts  of  its  enthusiastick  professors ;  '  Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal 
wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity. 
Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.'— John- 
sow.  Whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
religious  profession,  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
*  *T  is  no  disparagement  to  philosophy,  that  it  cannot 
deify  us.'— Glahvill*.  Whatever  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
office  itself;  '  I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating 
from  those  wonderful  performances  (the  Diad  and 
JSneid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan 
system.' — Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Asperse,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle  of  aepergo  tc 
sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots, 
detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  disparage;  defame,  in  Latin  defame*  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and /am a  fame,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  reputation ;  slander  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur,  sully,  and  soil,  signifying  to  stain 
with  some  spot ;  calumniate,  from  the  Latin  calumnia, 
and  the  Hebrew  tOflD  infamy,  signifies  to  load  with 
infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made  to  injure  the 
character  by  some  representation.  Asperse  and  de 
tract  mark  an  indirect  misrepresentation;  defame, 
slander,  and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellencies. '  Asper- 
sions always  Imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed ; 
detractions  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
character :  to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of  another 
in  his  absence :  to  calumniate  is  to  communicate  se- 
cretly, or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinuations ; 
defamation  is  the  publick  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false :  slander  involves  the  discussion  of 
moral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the  declaration  of 
an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communication  of  a. fact: 
calumny,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  a  positive  communica- 
tion of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack :  the  most  virtuous 
are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser;  'It  is 
certain,  and  observed  by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there 
are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not 
severely  honest,  in  all  families;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  be  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  give  us  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.'— Steels.  Detraction  is  the  effect 
of  envy:  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  Us? 
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merit  of  his  action  by  questioning  the  parity  of  his 
motives :  distinguished  persons  are  the  most  exposed 
to  the  evil  tongues  of  detractors;  '  What  made  their 
enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  their 
■ex  was,  tbat  in  their  detraction  from  each  other,  nei- 
ther could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
much  as  her  adversary  .'—Steele.  Defamation  Is  the 
consequence  of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
ference with  other  men's  aflairs ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
expOBureof  their.errours  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  offender ; 
1  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a 
defamatory  libel  1  Is  it  not  a  heinous  Bin  in  the  sight 
Of  God  r— Addison.  Slander  arises  either  from  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  goasipplng  humour ;  it  is  the 
resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation :  the  slanderer  deals 
unmercifully  with  his  neighbour,  and  speaks  without 
regard  to  truth  or  falsehood ; 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.— Hervet. 

Calumny  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  motives :  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  '  The-  way  to  alienee  calumny,  says 
Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praiseworthy.'— Adduok.  Slanderer*  a..«l  calumni- 
ators are  so  near  a-kln,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person:  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
calumniate  him  rather  than  remain  silent 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour,  and  Insi- 
nuate any  thing  against  the  purity  of  his  principles,  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  asperse  him :  if  he  be 
a  charitable  man,  and  I  ascribe  bis  charities  to  a  selfish 
motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit  of  his 
conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detraction:  if  I  'publish  any 
thing  openly  tbat  injures  his  reputation,  I  am  a  do- 
famer :  if  1  communicate  to  others  the  reports  that  are 
in  circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  1  am  a  slanderer  : 
If  I  fabricate  any  thing  myself  and  spread  It  abroad,  I 
am  a  calumniator. 


TO  ABASE,  BUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE, 
DEBASE. 


To  abase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self-hu- 
miliation, from  the  French  abaxsser,  to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  which  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble a  or  ad  and  baisser  from  bos  low,  in  Latin  basis 
the  base,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  column.  It  is 
at  present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture  language, 
or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying  aside  all 
the  bigg  pretensions  which  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  descending  to  a  s\ate  compara- 
tively low  and  mean ;  to  humble,  in  French  humilisr, 
from  the  Latin  kumilis  humble,  and  humus  the  ground, 
naturally  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle!  of  Christianity  whoever  abasetk 
himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own  littleness  and 
unworthiness  wilt  daily  humble  himself  before  his 
Maker. 

To  degrade  (e.  To  disparage),  signifies  to  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a  state 
of  elevation  either  in  outward  circumstances  or  in  pub- 
lick  opinion;  disgrace  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
dis  and  the  noun  grace  or  favour.  To  disgrace  pro- 
perly implies  to  put  out  of  favour,  which  is  always  at- 
tended more  or  less  with  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Intensive  syllable  do  and  the  adjective 
base,  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  modest  man  abases  himself  by  not  Insisting  on 
the  distinctions  to  which  he  may  be  Justly  entitled : 
the  penitent  man  humbles  himself  by  confessing  his 
errours;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  htoinferiours;  he  disgraces 
himself  by  his  meanness  and  irregularities,  and  debase* 
bis  character  by  his  vices. 

>  We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing  ourselves,  but 
we  may  be  humbled  by  unseasonable  humiliations,  or 
farproper  concessions ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 


scending from  our  rank,  and  dsegraced  by  thee 

of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  tea 
bled,  but  never  degraded  or  disgraced  ;  bis  glory  foi 
lows  him  in  his  abasement  or  humiliation;  his  sjns*> 
m-s»  protects  Mm  from  degradation,  and  his  virtue 
shields  him  from  disgrace, 

»Tls  immortality,  'tis  that  alone 

Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness. 

The  soul  can  comfort.— Yodno. 

My  soul  to  Justly  humbled  in  the  duat.—K.3wm. 

It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  cialt  them 
selves;  to  humble  those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves ;  <  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  tumbled  tos 
much  in  children;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  andbrok-a 
much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them ;  they  lose  afi 
their  vigour  and  industry .'— Lock*.  Those  who  act 
inconsistently  with  their  rank  and  station  are  fre- 
quently degraded ;  but  it  is  more  common  for  others  to 
be  unjustly  degraded  through  the  envy  and  ID  will  of 
their  inferiours;  'It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the 
best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.'— Hushes 
Folly  and  wickedness  bring  disgrace  on  courts,  where 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  found ; 

You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 

Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remain.— Pops. 
The  misuse  of  things  for  inferiour  purposes  debase 
their  value ;  *  It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.'— 
Hooker. 

Of  all  these  terms  degrade  and  disrracs  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  but  the  former  has 
most  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  What 
ever  is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for  those  who  are 
not  of  mean  condition ;  whatever  is  immoral  to  **- 
graceful  to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  lo  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to  associate 
with  prize-fighters  and  Jockeys;  it  is  disgraceful  ins 
him  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
he  Is  bound  to  protect ;  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman 
to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupations 
of  mankind  in  general:  it  is  disgraceful  for  him a> 
Indulge  in  any  levities;  Domitian  degradodhhnmif  by 
the  amusement  which  he  chose  of  catching  flies;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness ;  king  John  of  England  degraded  himself 
by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the  barons, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelly. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater  hit 
degradation ;  the  higher  his  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act  in- 
consistently with  its  dignity :  but  these  terms  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  life ;  there  is  that  which  k 
degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  however 
low  his  station ;  when  a  man  forfeits  that  which  be 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  bis  independence  to  hie 
vices,  he  degrades  himself:  '  When  a  hero  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  it  Is  best  done  in  doggerel ' 
— Addison.  *  So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our 
nature,  tbat  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  Goo, 
we  now  only  retain  the  Image  of  men.*— South.  He 
who  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know  hint 
b  disgraced,  and  he  who  fails  to  bestow  on  an  object 
the  favour  or  esteem  which  it  la-  entitled  to  disgrace* 
it ;  'We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire  her,  that 
we  disgrace  her  in  any  other ;  but  let  all  her  ways 
be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree  adored.'— 
Hooker.    But  although  the  term  disgrace  when  a 


rally  applied  to  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  yet  in  re- 
gard to  Individuals  It  may  be  taken  In  an  indifferent 
sense;  it  is  possible  to  be  disgraced,  or  to  lose  the 
favour  of  a  patron,  through  his  caprice,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  disgraced  person ;  '  Philips  died 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion bad  withered,  and  before  bis  patron  Sl  John  had 
disgraced  him.' 

Hen  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judgements  on 
what  to  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  but  all  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  In  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  thto  rate, 
that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so  disgraceful  as  a 
breach  of  moral  rectitude  or  propriety. 
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Tlsuau  terms  may  to  employed  witb  a  similar  db- 
tiamtlun  la  regard  to  things;  a  thing  is  degraded  which 
falls  any  degree  in  the  wale  of  general  estimation ; 

Al  highci  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  falls 

Degraded.— Mxltoh. 
A  thing  is  disgraced  when  it  becomes  or  is  made  leas 
lovely  and  desirable  than  it  was; 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  erown'd, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  Round. 

Daman. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

Mask  is  an  intensive  of  abase*  signifying  to  abase 
thoroughly  in  spirit ;  confound  and  confuse  are  derived 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb  confundo. 
and  its  participle  eomfusus.  Confundo  is  compounded 
of  co*  mod  funds  to  pour  together.  To  confound  and 
confuse  then  signify  properly  to  melt  together  or  into 
one  mam  what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  figuratively, 
as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange  the  thoughts  in  Buch 
manner  as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

Mask  expresses  more  than  confound,  and  confound 
more  than  confuse;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
amassment ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  confound ;  bashfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  roe  to  confusion. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when  he  is  bumbled  In 
the  eyes  ofothers,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands  con- 
victed,' l  If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  alter  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  Ms  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  much 
greater  wilt  It  be  when  he  sits  as  a  judge.' — South. 
The  wicked  man  is  confounded  when  his  villany  is 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  done:  th' attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us !— Shaksfkars. 


A  modest  person  may  be  confused  in  the  presence  of 
Ins  superkours;  'The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty, pain  and  sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  from 
others ;  but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
seed  from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
misconduct  which  they  furnish.'— Hawkbswortb. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense:  neither  the 
•corn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will 
mhos*  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  oflence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt:  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  Con- 
fusion Is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  leas  excusa- 
ble according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause:  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confuted,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying  situations,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  interrogatories. 

DISHONOUR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Dishonour  implies  the  state  of  being  without  honour, 
or  the  thing  which  does  away  honour ;  disgrace  signi- 
fies the  state  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the  dis- 
grace (v.  Abase) ;  shams  denotes  either  the  feeling  of 
being  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feeling. 

Disgrace  Is  more  than  dishonour,  and  lew  than 
shame.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour,  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  to  alive  to  dishonour :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  oflence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing;  It  lies  mostly  in  the  con 


\  of  the  individual    Disgrace  and  shame 

am  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
former  applies  to  circumstances  of  lea  importance 
than  the  latter ;  consequently  the  feeling  of  being  In 
disgrace  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shams,  A  cltlsen 
feek  It  a  dishonour  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of 
lost  and  honour  for  which  he  considers  himself  sjtjd- 
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bte;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  schoolboy  to  be  placed  ths 
lowest  in  his  clam ;  which  is  heightened  into  shame  if 
it  brings  him  into  punishment; 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  alull  disgrace." SBUKsmAaa. 
'  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so 
much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  all  communications  with  the  devil.'— An- 
nisoa. 

The  fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty ;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
ehame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger; 

Tis  no  dishonour  for  the  brave  to  die.— Damn*. 
But  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  deterred  from  his  irregu- 
larities by  the  open  shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  pat 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  Interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  displays. 

Daman. 
As  epithets  these  terms  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are 
distinguished  by  other  charaeteristicks ;  a  dishonourable 
action  is  that  which  violates  the  principles  of  honour ; 
a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which  reflects  disgrace ;  a 
shameful  action  is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
ashamed  :  it  h  very  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  bis  word,  or  for  a  soldier  not  to  maintain  fall 
post; 

He  did  dishonourable  find 
Those  articles  which  did  our  state  decrease. 
Due  13  l. 

It  is  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with 
those  who  are  his  inferiours  in  station  and  education ; 
*  Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentleness, 
prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding  and  dis- 
graceful language.'— Taylor  {Holy  Living).  It  Is 
very  shameful  for  a  gentleman  to  use  his  rank  and  in 
fluencu  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from 
their  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.— Spembkr. 
A  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable  who  Is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  himself;  but  things 
oaly  are  disgraceful  oi  shameful:  a  dishonourable  man 
readers  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals ;  be  must 
then  descend  to  his  inferiours,  among  whom  he  may 
become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the  shameful: 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  dishonourable; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  them 
disgraceful,  or  to  that  which  Is  in  itself  shameful ;  the 
sense  of  what  Is  dishonourable  is  to  the  superiour  what 
the  sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferiour ;  but  the 
sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which  Is 
inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature.  Who- 
ever therefore  cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of 
what  is  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thing  that  hi  shameful. 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 


Discredit 


the  lorn  of  credit ; 


.  disgrace,  tim 
lorn  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem ;  reproach  stands  for 
the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproached;  and  scandal 
for  the  thing  that  gives  scandal  or  oflence. 

The  conduct  of  men  In  their  various  relations  with 
each  other  may  give  rim  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit,  or  disgrace  to  bring  reproach 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to 
rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other:  disgrace  is  a  stronger 
term  than  discredit;  reproach  than  disgrace;  ane 
scandal  than  reproach. 

Discredit  Interferes  with  a  man's  credit  or  respecta 
bility ;  disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfa- 
vourable distinction ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject  o« 
reproachful  conversation;  scandal  mukeahlmiu 
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of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As  regularity  In  boa™, 
regularity  In  habits  or  modes  of  living,  regularity  In 
payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  deviation 
from  this  order  to  its  discredit :  as  moral  rectitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve  to  ensure  the 
good- will  and  esteem  of  men ;  so  do  instances  of  unfair 
dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  an  unfeeling  temper, 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  the  offender:  as  a  Hie  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  In  strong 
lerms  or  commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  immorality  cause  his  name  and  himself  to  be 
(he  general  subject  of  reproach :  as  the  profession  of  a 
Christian  with  a  consistent  practice  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament which  a  man  can  put  on :  so  Is  the  profession 
with  an  inconsistent  practice  the  greatest  deformity 
that  can  be  witnessed ;  it  is  calculated  touring  a  scandal 
on  religion  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know 
and  feel  its  Intrlnsick  excellencies. 

Discredit  depends  much  on  the  character,  clrcuni- 
Itances,  and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited.  Those  who  are  in  responsible 
situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not  to 
Bring  discredit  on  themselves :  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  circum- 
stance*; where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  pre- 
valent in  any  community,  disgrace  Inevitably  attaches 
v>  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Reproach  and  scandal 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  than 
the  character  of  the  persons;  the  former  being  em- 
ployed in  general  matters;  the  latter  mostly  In  a  reli- 
tioiis  application :  it  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  ail 
aeadsof  publick  institutions,  when  they  allow  of  abuses 
that  interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishment, 
>r  divert  it  from  lis  original  purpose ;  *'T  is  the  duty 
if  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profession.* — 
Rookes.  l  When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstance*  of 
his  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  actions.'— 
Addison.  In  Sparta  the  slightest  intemperance  re- 
flected great  disgrace  on  the  offender; 

And  he  whose  affluence  disdain'd  a  place, 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  disgrace.— Beown. 
In  the  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  Its  duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened  than 
they  ever  were,  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  traffick  In  the  blood  of  it*  fellow-creatures ; 
♦The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  the  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  reproach  to  human 
nature.'— Robertson.    The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guilty  In  the  excess 
of  their  zeal  is  a  *„•  andal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.— Milton. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 
Infamous,  like  infamy  (v.  Infamy),  is  applied  to  both 
persons  and  things;  scandalous,  or  causing  scandal, 
only  to  things:  a  character  is  infamous,  or  a  transaction 
Is  infamous;  but  a  transaction  only  la  scandalous, 
infamous  and  scandalous  are  both  said  of  that  which 
Is  calculated  to  excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  offenders  In  the 
general  estimation ;  but  the  infamous  seems  to  be  that 
which  produces  greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
reprehension,  than  the  scandalous,  consequently  is  that 
which  is  more  serious  in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  revolution  rendered  themselves  infamous  by 
their  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ;  •  There 
u%  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of  truth.' 
—Johnson.  The  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub 
■crlbers  to  the  South  Sea  Company  was  a 
fraud ,  •  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while 
the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.'— 
South 


aW  1 
a  Lata 


an  evil  report ;  ignominy,  \ 
an  ill  name,  a  stained  n        . 
word,%ompounded  of  op  or  ok  and  stwnus,  i 
the  highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  In  the  high 
Bible  degree  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  but  tnfamm 
is  that  which  attaches  more  to  the  thing  than  to  tar 
person ;  ignominy  is  thrown  upon  the  person ;  and  em 
praevium  la  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than  the 
action. 

The  infamy  causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
111  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth  to 
mouth :  ignominy  causes  the  name  and  the  person  to 
be  held  in  contempt;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others :  opprobrium  causes  the  person  to  be 
spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude;  the  ignominy  of  a  nublick  punishment  k* 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  offender 


INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 
Infamy  la  the  opposite  to  good  fame;  It  consists  In 


brium  sometimes  falls  upon  the  Innocent,  when  cir 
cumstnncpg  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt 

I»f  amy  is  bestowed  by  the  publick  voice ;  it  does  not 
belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age,:  the 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacre  of  tb- 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  in  France,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  *  The  share  of 
infamy  that  i*  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual 
in  publick  acts  is  small  indeed.'  -Burke.  Ignominy  is 
brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the  magistrate:  the 
publick  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  infliction  of  that 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn ;  the  igno- 
miny, however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  Individuals 
who  are  immediately  concerned  in  it:  every  honest 
man,  however  humble  hia  station  and  narrow  his  sphere, 
would  fain  preserve  his  name  from  being  branded  with 
the  ignominy  of  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  family, 
suffering  death  on  the  gallows ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  Just, 
Illaudabte  naught  merits  but  dispraise, 
And  ignominy.— Hilton. 
Opprobrium  Is  the  Judgen  <  nt  passed  by  the  publick; 
It  is  more  silent  and  even  inn  »    on  fined  than  the  infamy 
and  the  ignominy;  indivi.lui.ia  arc  exposed  to  it  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  imputation*  under  which 
they  lie :  ev<  ry  good  man  would  be  anxious  to  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited  his  integrity; 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  mora 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  father's  sight. 

Milton. 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Revile,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect  upon 
a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile:  to 
vifyy,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set  h 
forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  Is  addressed  directly  to 
the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  person  vile  In  his  own  eyes :  to  viiify  to  an 
Indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  Is  said  only  of  per 
sons,  for  persona  only  are  reviled ;  but  vilify  *■  mM 
mostly  of  things,  for  things  are  often  vilified.  To  rovOe 
is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  practised  upon  the 
most  worthy; 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style, 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarch*  to  revile.— Ton. 
To  vilify  m  seldom  justifiable ;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  imprope  •  - ncuage ;  it  is  seldom  resorted 
to  but  for  the  gratification  of  ill  nature:  'There  Is  no- 
body so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy  .'—Addison. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 
Reproach  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
To  Blame  ;  amtumdy ,  from  contumoo,  that  b,  contra 
tumeo,  signifies  to  swell  up  against;  obloquy,  from** 
and  loouor,  signifies  speaking  against  or  to  the  du 
paragemont  ofT 
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rbe  idea  of  contempt  ttoua  or  angry  treatment  of 
•cners  la  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  reproach  is 
the  general,  contumely  and  obloquy  are  toe  particular 
terms  Reproach,  is  either  deserved  or  undeserved; 
the  name  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  affect  greater  purity  than  others;  the  name 
yf  Christian  is  a  name  of  reproach  in  Turkey :  but  re- 
proach taken  absolutely  Is  always  supposed  to  be  unde- 
served, and  to  be  itself  a  vice; 

Has  foal  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n  1— Pope. 
Cgntumelv  la  always  undeserved;  it  is  the  insolent 
swaOlog  of  a  worthless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress ;  oar  Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  contumely  of 
the  Jew* ;  *  The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
'  the  horrid  yells,  and  ftantick  dances,  and  in- 
i  contumelies,  of  the  furies  of  hell.'— Burks. 
is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved ;  it  is  ap- 
to  those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a  reproach.    A  man  who  uses  his 


» 


r  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  with 

rul  naturally  and  deserved!}  bring  upon  himself 

much  obloquy;  '  Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us 


from  being  aubject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy,  whereby 
as  the  church  of  Borne  <klh,  under  the  colour  of  love 
towards  those  things  which  lie  harmless,  maintain  ex- 
tremely moat  hurtful  corruptions ;  so  we,  peradventure 
might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour  of  hatred  to- 
wards those  things  that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  the 
other  side  as  extreme,  even  against  most  harmless  ordi- 
naoces.'~HoouB. 

REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 

Reproachful,  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
lull  of  reproachee ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
reproach:  abusive  is  only  applied  to  the  person,  signi- 
fying after  the  manner  of  abuse:  scurrilous*  from 
ra  a  buffoon,  Is  employed  as  an  epithet  either  for 
or  things,  signifying  using  scurrility,  or  the 
e  of  a  buffoon.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  in  as  much  as  It  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
the  reproaches  of  others ;  the  language  of  a  person  Is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  person  is  abusive 
who  indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abusive  language: 
and  he  ar  scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  scur-i- 
lems  language. 

When  applied  to  the  same  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense .  the  reproach 
ful  is  leas  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than  the  seur- 


persons  c 
language 


rtloue:  the  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted  by 
the  provocation ;  but  the  a' 
always  unwarrantable 


$  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
reproachful  language  may  be 
with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech,  but 
when  the  term  la  taken  absolutely,  it  is  generally  in  the 
ted  sense;  'Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a 
i  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above 
ft.'— South.  Abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are 
t  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nal'ral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame, 

Oar  poets  in  all  times  abusive, 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  Inclusive. 

Swot. 
'  Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  aod  biting 
words  to  any  man.'— ta  Hsmky  Bidhby.  A  parent 
■ay  sometimes  And  it  necessary  to  address  an  unruly 
soa  la  reproachful  terms ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
reproachful  tone  to  another;  none,  however,  but  the 
lowest  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to  abusive  or 
teurrilons  language. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 
To  reprobate,  which  Is  a  variation  of  reproach,  Is 
much  stronger  than  to  condemn,  which  bears  the  same 
esaeral  meaning  as  given  under  To  Blame  ;  we  always 
condemn  when  we  reprobate,  but  not  vies  vartd:  to 
^probate  Is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  reproachful  lan- 
fuage.  We  reprobate  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 
discord  In  society,  and  to  loosen  the  des  by  which  men 
are  bonnd  to  each  other;  ♦Simulation  (according  to 
am  l**d  Chesterfield)  Is  by  no  means  to  be  reprobated 


as  a  disguise  (or chagrin  or  aa  engine  of  wit'— Mac 
kbnzib.  We  condemn  all  disrespectful  language  to 
wards  superiours ; 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatb. 
We  reprobate  only  the  thing ;  we  condemn  the  person 
also :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  con- 
demned when  he  involves  himself  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

Abuse,  which  from  the  Ladn  abutor,  signifying  u» 
Injure  by  improperly  using,  is  here  taken  in  the  meta- 
phorical application  for  ill-treatment  of  persons;  invee 
tree,  from  the  Latin  inveho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  oi 
against  Harsh  and  unseemly  censure  is  the  ideu 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed 
more  properly  against  the  person,  the  latter  against  the 
thing. 

Abuse  is  addressed  to  the  Individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth :  invective  is  communicated  mostly  by 
writing.  Abuse  is  dictated  by  auger,  which  throws  off 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency:  invective  is 
dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an  Intemperate  warmth  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  opinion.  Abuse  is  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels:  in- 
vective  is  the  ebullition  of  seal  and  ill-nature  in  publick 
concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  Ignorant  the  man,  the  more 
liable  be  Is  to  Indulge  In  abuse  ;  «  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Piakrtratus  to  some  of  his  intimates,  Thra- 
sippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed  with 
wine,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
Into  the  most  violent  abuse  and  insult.'— Cumbbk. 
land.  The  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par 
tisan,  whether  in  religion  or  politicks,  the  more  ready 
he  is  to  deal  in  invective ;  'This  is  a  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
the  panegyrick  given  them,  none  can  think  themselves 
lessened  by  their  invective. *— Stbblb.  We  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  abuse  from  the  vulgar  whom  we 
offend ;  and  if  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct  will 
draw  forth  invective  from  busybodies,  whom  spleen 
has  converted  into  oppositionists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Declaim,  in  Latin  declamo,  that  is,  de  and  elamo, 
signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  inveigh 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  given  in  the  preceding 
article. 

To  declaim  Is  to  speak  either  for  or  against  a  person ; 
declaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  kind  of  oratory :  '  It 
Is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both 
sides  of  an  argument.'— Swirr.  To  inveigh  signifies 
always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  this  Tatter  appu- 
tion  publick  men  and  publick  measures  are  subjects  for 
the  declaimer;  private  individuals  afford  subjects  for 
inveighing;  the  former  is  under  the  influence  of  parti- 
cular opinions  or  prejudices;  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of 
personal  resentment  or  displeasure :  patriots  (as  they 
are  called)  are  always  declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  those  in  power,  or  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  Indulging 
their  private  pique  by  inveighing  against  particular 
members  of  the  government  who  have  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  advancement  A  declatmer  is 
noisy ;  be  is  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches;  'Tully  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sallust,  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  de- 
claimer:— Fothbkby.  An  inveigher  is  virulent  and 
personal;  he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often 
indulges  bis  malignant  feelings  under  an  affected  re- 
gard for  morality;  'Ill-tempered  and  extravagant  m 
'  "    made  by  i 


vectives  against  papists,  t 


i  by  men,  whose  persons 


wanting  authority,  as  much  as  their  speeches  do  rea 
son,  do  nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries' 
•word.'— Jacxsom.  Although  both  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thing,  and  invectives  against  the 
person;  'The  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  libetv  to  cnnrlude,  either  with 
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•txlamaier*  eompaints.  or  satirical  c 
folly.1— Jobhsox. 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  reftesh'd  with  morning  dew, 
When  Damon  atretth'd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  Marine  upward,  thai  inveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  -Dbydbb. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

Blame,  in  French  Naur,  probably  from  the  Greek 
fieBXdpuae,  perfect  of  the  verb  0\£m*  to  hurt,  signi- 
fying to  deal  harably  with ;  reprove  cornea  from  the 
Latin  reprobo,  which  signifies  the  contrary  of  probo, 
to  approve;  reproach,  in  French  reprecher.  com- 
pounded of  re  and  proche,  proximu*  near,  signifies  to 
cast  back  upon  a  person ;  upbraid,  compounded  of  ftp 
or  upon,  and  braid  or  breed,  aignifles  to  hatch  against 
one ;  censure,  in  French  censure,  Latin  Centura,  the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  punished  offences 
against  either ;  condemn,  fa  French  condemnor,  Latin 
condtmno,  compounded  of  con  and  damno,  from 
damnum,  a  loss  or  penalty,  signifies  to  sentence  to 
some  penalty. 

The  expression  of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  person, 
or  of  that  which  be  has  done,  is  the  common  Idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but  to  blame  expresses 
less  than  to  reprove.  We  aimply  charge  with  a  fault 
in  blaming;  but  in  reproving,  severity  is  mixed  with 
the  charge.  Reproach  expresses  more  than  either;  it 
is  to  blame  acrimoniously.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious  how  we  deal  out  reproof  where  the  necessity 
of  the  case  does  not  fully  warrant  it ;  and  it  Is  highly 
culpable  to  reproach  without  the  most  substantial 


To  blame  and  reprove  are  the  acts  of  a  super  lour ;  to 
reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  an  equal :  to  censure  and 
'Atndemn  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
undefined.  Masters  blame  or  reprove  their  servants; 
parents  their  children;  friends  and  acquaintances 
reproach. and  upbraid  each  other ;  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions may  couture  or  be  censured,  condemn  or  be  con- 
demned, according  to  circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occasion;  reproach  and  upbraid  respect  personal 
matters,  and  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
character ;  censure  and  condemnation  are  provoked  by 
faults  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions.  Every 
fault,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  to  blame, 
particularly  if  he  perform  any  office  for  the  vulgar, 
who  are  never  contented; 
Chafe  not  thyself  about  the  rabble's  censure : 
They  blame  or  praise,  bin  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Prowde. 
Intentional  erroura.  however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reproof,  and  yet  it  is  a  mark  of  an  Imperious 
temper  to  substitute  reproof  m  the  place  of  admoni- 
tion, when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  It  is  not 
then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons.'— Steele.    There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  Ingra- 
titude, although  the  offender  Is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  the  injured  person ; 
The  prince  replies:  '  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair, 
Nor  add  reproach**  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'— Pope. 

Mutual  upbraiding*  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to  their  misfortunes ; 
H  ave  we  not  known  thee,  slave !   Of  all  the  host, 
The  man  who  acta  the  least  upbraid*  the  most. 

Pom. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  Is  calculated  to 
draw  down  cenenre  upon  its  author,  particularly  If  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty ; 
Though  ton  rimes  worse  themselves,  you'll  frequent 

view 
iTioee  who  with  keenest  rage  will  ceneure  you —Pitt. 

H*e  mistakes  of  a  general,  or  a  minister  of  state,  win 


provoke  condemnation,  particularly  If  Ins  nttagvfcy  ba 

called  in  question ;  * 

Thus  they  In  mutual  accusation lepcnt 


The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  ■ 


MlLTOJC 


B\ 


lame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are  always  ad- 
tsed  directly  to  the  Individual  in  person ;  reproach, 


eenturc,  and  condemnation,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  id 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
blamee  his  servant,  or  a  parent  reprove*  his  child,  or 
one  friend  upbraid*  another,  be  directs  ok  discourse  to 
him  to  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will  always 
be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices  be  ceo 
mits,  however  he  may  fancy  himself  screened  from 
their  observation ;  '  The  very  regret  of  being  surpasses' 
in  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abUi 
ties  with  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  Into  Imitation.'— Rogbbs.  Writers 
ceneure  each  other  in  their  publications ; 

Men  may  censure  thine  (weakness) 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 
More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found. 

Miltox 
The  conduct  of  individuals  is  sometimes  condemned  by 
the  publick  at  large ; '  They  who  approvemy  conduct  ia 
this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
who  condemn  it.' — Spectator. 

Blam*,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn,  may  ba  ap- 
plied to  ourselves ;  reproof  and  c*n*ur*  are  applied  to 
others :  we  Masts  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence : 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesneu,  and 
upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our  sine. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied  by  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  milder  than  the  latter. 
By  reprehension  the  personal  independence  ia  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  reproof:  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct  Is  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  are  liable  to  reprehension;  bat 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  The  reprehension  amounts 
to  little  more  than  passing  an  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  or  another ;  '  When  a  man  feels  the 
reprehension  of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own  heart, 
he  is  easily  heated  into  resentment.'— Johkbqji.  Re- 
proof add*  to  Ibe  reprehension  an  unfriendly  address 
to  the  offender ;  '  There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof 
which  takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.'— Steele 
The  master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to  the  repro 
hension  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  Impropriety: 
his  scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof. 


TO  CHECK,  CHIDE.  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE, 
REBUKE. 
Check  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
check-mate,  a  movement  in  the  game  of  chess,  whereby 
one  stops  one's  adversary  from  making  a  further  move; 
whence  to  check  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of  a  per 
son,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  authority; 
chide  is  In  Saxon  eidan,  probably  connected  withcpldan 
to  scold;  reprimand  is  compounded  of  the  privative 

Sllable  repri  and  stead,  in  Latin  mouse  to  commend, 
gnifying  not  to  commend ;  reprove,  in  French  re- 
prouver,  Latin  reprobo,  m  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllable  re  and  probo.  signifying  to  find  the  contrary  ot 
good,  that  is,  to  find  bad.  to  blame ;  rebuhe  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  buke,  In  French  bouche  the  mouth, 
signifying  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  Is  offensive ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  It :  impertinent  and  forward 
people  require  to  be  ckoJud,  that  they  may  not  become 
Intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Miltox. 
Thoughtless  people  are  chidden  when  they  give  hurtful 
proofs  of  their  carelessness;  *  What  had  be  to  do  ta 
chid*  at  meT— Ssluespeajis.  % 
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Bat  If  a  clam'rous  vile  plebeian  rose. 
Him  with  revro*/ he  check' d,  ortanvd  with  blows. 

Pore. 
They  are  chidden  by  word*  only:  a  timid  person  is 
easily  caacJksd;  the  want  even  of  due  encouragement 
will  serve  to  damp  his  resolution:  the  young  are  per- 
petually falling  into  irregularities  which  require  to  be 


Hie  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
Re  chid,  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 

Goldsmith. 
To  chid*  marks  a  stronger  degree  of  displeasure  than 
reprimand,  and  reprimand  than  reprove  or  rebuke  ;  a 
person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in  snger,  he  reproves 
and  rebmkes  with  coolness:  great  offences  call  forth 
chiding  m  ;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
reprimand;  «This  sort  of  language  was  very  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal 
**  that  be  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court"  •— Addison 
un>  Bxkklb.  Irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to 
reproof;  *  He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  be  reprove*,  will  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness.'— John- 
son.  Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke; 
all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  be  calmly 


i  when  their  provoca- 


4  With 

bore ;  and  his  rebuke*  were 

lions  were  great.1— Blaul. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  employed  for 

against  the  individual,  and  In  cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exists  In  the  station  of  the  parties;  a  child 
m  chid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  his 


Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less  to  do  with  the 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or  rebuke  those 
whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine: 
the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  king  David  for  his 
heinous  oneness  against  his  Maker:  our  Saviour  re- 
buked Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  soeech. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH,  ARRAIGN. 
Accuse,  In  Latin  accueo,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  euto  or  causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  charge,  from  the  word  cargo  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lav  a  burden ;  impeach,  in  French  empecher  to  hinder 
or  disturb,  compounded  of  en  or  m  and  pee  the  foot, 
signifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  one's  self  against  an- 
other; arraign,  dbmnpunded  of  or  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range,  signifies  to  range,  or  set  at  the  bar  or  a 


10  uiese  terms,  accuse  in  ine  proper  sense  is  a 
particularly  to  crimes,  but  It  is  also  applied  to 
species  of  offence ;  charge  may  be  applied  to  < 
but  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  of  mor 


The  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  is  common 
to  these  terms.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sens*  is  applied 
"  "  ■"  ^lied  to  every 

d  to  crimes, 
r  moral  con- 
duct; we  accuse  a  person  of  murder;  we  charge  him 
with  dishonesty. 

Accuse  is  properly  a  formal  action ;  charge  is  an  in- 
formal action :  criminals  are  accused,  and  their  accusa- 
tion Is  proved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  be  true  or 
false;  ■  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  improbability 
of  an  accusation,  by  which  he  was  charged  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce  no  ad- 
vantage.'—Jokhsow  (Life  of  Savage).  Any  person 
may  be  charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either  sub- 
stantiated or  refuted  in  the  Judgement  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  '  Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Tyreonnel  brought  against  him.  Having  given 
mm  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped  with 
bis  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them 
in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale.'  — Johnson  {Life  of 
Savage). 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  accusing  ; 
the  former  m  application  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  In  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  who  impeaches 
Tnty asserts  the  guilt,  but  does  not  determine  it;  but 
those  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselves  to  de- 
\  for  misdemeanours  in 


the  administration  of  government ;  'iiristogiton,  with 
revengeful  cunning,  impeached  several  courtiers  and 
intimates  of  the  tyrant*— Cdkbbbxand.  Kings  or 
raign  governoursof  provinces  and  subordinate  princes, 
and  in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  arraigned  be- 
fore mock  tribunals :  our  Saviour  was  arraigned  before 
Pilate;  and  creatures  In  the  madness  of  presumption 
arraign  their  Creator ;  ( O  the  inexpressible  honour 
that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  be  stands  or 
raigned  at  the  bar  of  Divine  justice.'— South. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

To  accuse  (v.  To  Accuse)  is  only  to  assert  the  guilt 
of  another;  to  censure  (v  To  Censure)  m  to  take  that 
guilt  for  granted.  We  accuse  only  to  make  known  the 
offence,  to  provoke  inquiry;  we  censure  in  order  to 
Inflict  a  punishment.  An  accusation  may  be  false  or 
true ;  a  censure  mild  or  severe.  It  is  extremely  wrong 
to  access  another  without  sufficient  grounds ;  •  If  the 
person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  plainly  to  appear 
upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.'— Swirr.  But  still  worse  to  cen- 
sure him  without  the  most  substantial  grounds;  '  A 
statesman,  who  is  possesed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  his  political  censurers  with  the  same  neglect  that 
a  good  writer  regards  his  critics*.'— Addison. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  accuse  another  of  offences 
which  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  authorized  by  their 
age  or  station.  Accusing  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
for  publick  offences,  or  for  private  offences  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which  call  for  censure; 
1  Mr.  Locke  accuses  those  of  great  negligence  who 
discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  obscurity  in 
the  terms  they  make  use  of.'— Budobll.  'If  any 
man  measure  his  words  by  bis  heart,  and  speak  as  he 
thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  he  cac 
hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding.'— 

TlLLOTSOH. 

TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  censure  (v.  7b  Accuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
animadvert  or  criticise ;  one  may  always  censure  when 
one  animadverts  or  criticises :  animadvert,  in  Latin 
animadverto,  i.  e.  animum  verto  ad,  signifies  to  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  object,  and,  In  this  case,  with  the  view 
of  finding  fault  with  it :  to  criticise,  from  the  Gieek 
*pfVw  to  judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  judgement  upon  an 
other. 

To  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect;  criticism  is  directed  to 
nings,  and  not  to  p 

Censuring  consis 


things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  finding  some  tauit  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  Individuals. 


Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some  errour  or  im- 
propriety ;  It  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  and 
dispute ;  criticism  consists  in  minutely  examining  the 
intrinsic*  cbaracteristicks,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collectively ;  it  refers 
to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion 
Its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authority  or 
the  individual :  '  Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  censure  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  upon  as  an 
idiot' — Addison.  Animadversions  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons ;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  objections;  » I  wish,  Sir,  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert  frequently  upon  the 
false  taste  the  town  is  m,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as 
well  as  operas.'— Stbblb.  CVtbctmisaltogethei  argu- 
mentative and  illustrative :  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decomposes,  it  compares  and  combines, 
it  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  *  It  Is  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  by  hit  own  perform- 

ices.'— Addison. 

The  office  of  the  censurer  is  the  easiest  and  least 
honourable  of  the  three ;  It  may  be  assumed  by  Igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  ft  may  be  performed  for  the 
¥irpose  of  Indulging  an  angry  or  imperious  temper, 
he  task  of  animadverting  a  delicate;  It  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweening  self. 
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honourable;  it  cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  incompetent 
V  the  chatfe  without  exposing  bis  arrogance  and  foUy 
4)  merited  contempt. 


ENGLISH    8YNONYMES. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 
'  c"nsV%.  nat  tD*  aame  general  meaning  ae  given  In 


receding  ardclei  (v.  To  Accuse) ;  em,  in  Latin 
eerp«f  signifies  to  pluck ;  can'/,  in  French  caviller. 
in  Latin  caviller,  from  cavillum  a  hollow  man,  and 
tavue  hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
In  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errours ;  to  carp  and 
eavil  have  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  Imaginary ;  the 
former  Is  employed  for  errours  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  m  things.  Censures  are  frequently 
necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authority  to  use 
them ;  a  good  miner  will  censure  his  children  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable :  but  censure  may  likewise 
be  frequently  unjust  and  frivolous ;  •  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
to  despise  the  little  censures  of  ignorance  and  malice.'— 
Budokll.  Carping  and  cavilling  are  resorted  to  only 
to  Indulge  ill-nature  or  self-conceit;  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to  carp  at  all  he 
does  in  order  to  lessen  bim  In  the  esteem  of  others: 
those  who  cofateod  more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  lair  argument : 
party  politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion; *It  is  always  thus  with  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  carping,  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  pen 
to  paper.'— Stkbls.  Infidels  cavil  at  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to  disbe- 
ieve ;  'Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazi- 
ness and  Ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
in  the  heathen  mythology  Momus  Is  said  to  be  the  son 
af  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.'— Addison. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 
Animadversion  (p.  To  Censure)  Includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgement, 
whether  for  or  against ;  and  stricture,  from  the  Latin 
strictura  and  stringo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
Wo  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradicting 
or  correcting  tbem ;  we  criticise  a  person's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  Imperfections 
and  beauties;  we  pass  strictures  on  publick  measures 
by  descanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  censuring  them 
partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial ; 
consequently  they  are  seldom  Just;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  rains  of  another ;  but  the  term  Is  sometimes 
employed  In  an  indifferent  sense ;  'These  things  fall 
under  a  province  you  have  partly  pursued  already,  and 
therefore  demand  your  animadversion  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.'— 
Stbblz.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature ;  a  critick  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  the  two  his  office  is  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; 
much  less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
from  the  severity  than  from  the  laxity  of  criticism; 

Just  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
blemish  bo  minutely  pointed  out  In  Its  different  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
•xeellencies  and  faults  be  accurately  ascertained.'— 
WjJtTOH.  Strictures  are  mostly  the  vehicles  of  party 
spleen ;  like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
superficial  to  be  entitled  to  serious  notice;  but  this  term 
la  also  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  for  cursory  critical 
remarks ;  *  To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults  or 
praise  of  excellence.1— Johnson. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  others,  but  the  complaint,  from  the  verb  to  com- 
plain, Is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally  affect 
the  complainant ;  the  accusation  (e.  to  Accuse)  is  made 
of  matters  in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a  moral 
nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
•wdress:  an  accusation  is  made  for  the  fake  of  ascer- 


taining the  factor  bringing  to  punishment.  A 
may  be  frivolous 


subordinate  stations  should  be  careful  to  give  no  c 
for  complaint;  'On  this  occasion  (of  an  inlet  view  wkh 
Addison),  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  and  opposed-'— 
Johnson.  The  moat  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect 
any  person  from  the  unjust  accusations  of  the  malevo- 
lent ;  *  With  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  manual 
accusation  ana  stubborn  self-defence.'— Jobjwon. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

AD  these  terms  denote  not  sunply  feeling,  but  sjb» 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  person  or  thine. 
To  find  fault  with  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  faiuL 
either  in  some  person  or  thing ;  to  blame  is  said  only  of 
the  person ;  object  is  applied  to  the  thing  only :  we  find 
fault  with  a  person  for  his  behaviour ;  we  find  fault 
with  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  we  Hobs 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  bis  improvidence ;  we 
object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed.  We  find  femU 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done;  we  object  to 
that  which  Is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matten 
of  personal  convenience  or  taste ;  blame  and  object  to, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects, 
Finding  fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  ana 
who  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  vita  whatever  ee 
in  their  way ;  '  Tragicomedy  you  have  yourself  ft 
fault  untk  very  justly.'— Budoell.  Blame  la  a  mailer 
of  discretion;  we  blame  frequently  In  order  to  correct; 
*  It  Is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  philosophy, 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame* 
—South.  Objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  necessity ;  some  capriciously  object  to  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit  of  opposition ; 
others  object  to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons ;  *  Mas 
in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  esse, 
to  object,  and  foretel  difficulties.*-- Bacon. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
To  object,  from  ob  and  jacio  to  east,  is  to  cast  In  the 
way ;  to  oppose  is  to  place  In  the  way ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, very  little  original  difference,  except  that  casting  is 
a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  Is  a 
more  premeditated  action;  which  distinction,  at  the 
same  time,  corresponds  with  toe  use  of  the  terms  m 
ordinary  life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  Is  to  set  one's  serf 
up  steadily  against  it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters 
that  require  no  reflection:  one  opposes  matters  that  eaO 
for  deliberation,  and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and 
against:  a  parent  objects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
classlcka,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streets ;  he  opposes 
his  marriage  when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  the  cir- 
cumstances not  desirable :  we  object  to  a  thing  from 
our  own  particular  feelings ;  we  oppose  a  thing  because 
we  judge  it  improper ;  capricious  or  selfish  people  wfll 
object  to  every  thing  that  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour ;  '  About  this  time,  an  Archbishop  of  York 
objected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the 
Pope),  because  they  were  Ignorant  of  English.'— Tra 
wnrrr.  Those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to  asnlgn, 
at  least,  a  reason  for  their  opposition  ; 
'T  was  of  no  purpose  to  oppose, 
She  'd  hear  to  no  excuse  in  prose,— Swift. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 
The  objection  («.  Demur)  is  here  general ;  It  comnre- 


to  a  thing  Is  in  general  that  which  renders  it  leas  deal 
rabie;  but  the  difficulty  Is  that  which  renders  it  lea 
practicable ;  there  is  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  ri.»k ;  ( I  would  not  desire  what 
you  have  written  to  be  ouiiued,  unless  I  had  the  merit 
of  removing  your  objection.'— Pot*.  The  want  of 
means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  scheme,  are 
serious  difficulties  ;  *  In  the  examination  of  every  great 
and  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  that  of  Chriaoanitv 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES. 


US 


may  occur.'— Blur.  In  application  to 
r  intellectual  subjects,  the  objection  interferes 
with  one's  decision ;  tbe  difficulty  causa  perplexity  in 
the  mind  ;  *  They  mistake  difficulties  for  impossibill- 
apernscfous  mistake  cenaiuly,  and  the  more  per- 
,  for  tiiat  men  are  seldom  convinced  till  their 
s  do  them  no  good.'— Sooth.  '  There  is  ever 
II  estates  a  secret  war.  I  know  well  this 
speech  la  the  objection,  and  not  the  decision ;  and  that 
ft  is  after  refuted.'— Bacon. 

Tbe  objection  and  exception  both  respect  the  nature, 
the  aaoral  tendency,  or  moral  consequences  of  a  thing ; 
the  objection  may  be  frivolous  or  serious ;  the  ex- 
Oem  is  something  serious:  the  objection  is  positive ; 


tin  exception  Is  relatively  considered,  that  is,  the  thing 
nctptod  from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and  conse- 
euenily  objected  to.  Objection*  are  madesometimes  to 
proposals  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  engage- 
meat  :  those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trou- 
Ue  find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging  themselves,  by 
snaking  objection*  to  every  proposition;  *  Whoever 
i  such  objections  against  an  hypothesis,  hath  a 


right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and  genius  be  what  it 
wuV — BuRjtrr.  Lawyers  make  exceptions  to  charges 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  substantiated : 
1  When  they  deride  our  ceremonies  as  vain  and  frivo- 
lous, were  it  hard  to  apply  their  exceptions,  even  to  those 
civil  ceremonies,  which  at  the  coronation,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  all  courts  of  justice,  are  used.'— Crammer. 
Ib  all  engagements  entered  into,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
exception*  to  the  parties,  whenever  there  is  any  thing 
•mceptionabU  In  their  characters:  the  present  promis- 
«aooa  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tbe  poorer  orders 
•  very  objectionable  on  many  grounds ;  tbe  course  of 
""  » which  they  commonly  pursue,  is  without  ques- 
exeeptwnabU. 


ion 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY 
To  contradict,  from  the  Latin  contra  and  dictum,  slg- 


i  a  speech  against  a  speech ;  to  oppose,  in  French 
»«r,  Latin  opposui,  perfect  oCoppono  from  op  or  ok 
and  pone,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
■Mag ;  to  deny,  in  French  dower,  Latin  denego,  is  com- 
pounded of  de,  nc,  and  ago  or  dico,  signifying  to  say  no. 
To  contradict,  as  the  origin  of  the  word  sufficiently 
is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and  is 


therefore  a  mode  of  opposition,  whether  used  in  a  gene- 
ral or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call  those 
propositions  contradictory  which,  in  all  their  terms,  are 
moat  completely  opposed  to  each  other ;  as  *  All  men 
are  liars;' 'No  men  are  liars.'  A  contradiction  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  verbal,  though  not  necessarily  a  per- 
sonal, opposition ;  a  person  may  unintentionally  con- 
tradict himself,  as  is  frequently  tbe  case  with  liars ; 
and  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  without 
knowing  what  cither  has  asserted;  'The  Jews  hold 
that  in  ease  two  rabbles  should  contradict  one  another, 
they  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the  contradictory  asser- 
dsas  of  both.'— South. 

Bat  although  contradicting  must  be  more  or  toss 
*   "i  yet,  in  an  extended  application  of  the  term,  tbe 

.  \dictxen  may  be  implied  In  the  action  rather  than 
In  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
contradicts  the  Zanders  of  his  enemies ;  *  There  are 
many  who  are  fond  of  contradicting  the  common  re- 
ports of  fame.'— Addisoh.  In  this  application,  contra- 
diet  and  oppose  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.    80  likewise  in  personal  disputes  contradiction 


Impiiee  opposition  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the  words ; 
opposing,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only  the 
spirit  of  tbe  action,  but  also  a  great  diversity  in  the 
mode;  we  may  contradict  from  necessity,  or  In  self- 
defence;  we  oppose  from  conviction,  or  a  less  honour- 
able nature ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  negative ;  we 
oppose  by  means  of  argument  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
breach  of  J*  liteness  ever  to  contradict  flatly ;  it  is  a 
vfclauon  of  the  morel  law  to  oppose  without  the  most 
•a  ataatial  grounds  • 

That  tongue 
lntpir*d  with  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  god*— Miltoh. 
To  contradict  and  to  d**y  may  be  both  considered  as 
amies  of  verbal  opposition,  but  one  contradicts  an  as- 
sertion, and  denies  a  fact;  the  contradiction  implies 
Che  setting  opone  person's  authority  or  opinion  against 


that  of  another;  the  denial  implies  the  maintaining  s 
person's  veracity  in  opposition  to  the  charges  or  hid 
nuations  of  others.  Contradicting  is  commonly  em 
ployed  In  speculative  matters;  'If  a  gentleman  is  a 
little  sincere  in  his  representations,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
dozen  contradictors* — Swirr.  Denying  in  matters  of 
personal  interest;  'One  of  tbe  company  began  to  rail? 
bim  (an  Infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  tbe 
lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.'— Addison.  £0- 
nying  may,  however,  be  employed  as  well  a<9  conh-a- 
dtcttng  in  the  course  of  argument ;  but  we  deny  the 
general  truth  of  the  position  by  contradicting  the  paiii- 
cular  assertions  of  the  individuals ;  *  En  the  Socratic  w*y 
of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every  thing  your  opponent  a  i- 
vances;  in  the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying  aid 
contradicting  some  port  or  other  of  what  he  says.'  - 
Addison. 

When  contradict  respects  other  persons,  it  is  fre 
quently  a  mode  of  opposition,  as  we  may  most  effects- 
ally  oppose  a  person  by  contradicting  what  he  asserts 
but  contradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply  eppesi 
tion  ;  tbe  former  is  simply  a  mode  of  action,  tbe  latter 
comprehends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  dictated :  we  contradict  from  necessity  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  we  oppose,  from  conviction  or  some  personal 
feeling  of  a  less  honourable  nature.  When  we  hear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offence,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  contradict  the  charge;  objectionable  measures 
may  coll  for  opposition,  but  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
abstain  from  opposing  what  we  cannot  prevent. 

Contradict  Is  likewise  used  in  denying  what  is  Ink! 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contradict- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  question :  contradiction  respects 
indifferent  matters ;  denying  is  always  used  in  matters 
of  Immediate  interest. 

Contradiction  is  employed  for  correcting  others;  ds 
nying  Is  used  to  clear  one's  self:  we  may  contradict 
falsely  when  jve  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contra- 
dicting ;  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  an 
unfair  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DISAVOW 
Deny  (v.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense 
of  disown  when  applied  to  persons ;  disown,  that  is,  not 
to  own,  on  the  other  band,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 


deny  when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  cose  deny  Is  a 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person;  disowning 


In  the  first  cose  deny  Is  said  with  regard  to  one's 


on  the  other  hand  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  Including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  is  said  of  thoso  who  are  not  related ;  the  latter 
of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  denied  our  Saviour , 
1  We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that  are  morally 
good  or  evil ;  those  are  tbe  proper  scenes  in  which  we 
act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.'— South.  A 
parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  disowning  his  child 
let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous;  a  child  can  never 
disown  its  parent  in  any  case  without  violating  the 
most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  eecoufl  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  disown  only 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ;  •  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  positively  denied  the  words.'— Cia 
bkmdom.  He  disowns  all  participation  in  any  afbir  ; 
Then  they  who  brother's  better  claim  disown, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Drtmm. 
We  may  deny  having  seen  a  thing ;  we  may  disown 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.    Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  a  denial;  our  guilt,  innocence 
or  honour  arc  implicated  in  what  we  disown.    A  wl 
neas  denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  tbe  accused  part 
disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  a. 
events;  thai  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied:  die 
owning  ertends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess , 
we  may  disown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connex- 
ions, and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are  broagh 
against  the  gospel  by  Its  enemies;  Mf,  like  Zeno,  any 
one  shall  walk  about  and  ytt  deny  there  is  any  motion 
In  nature,  surely  that  man  wa«  constituted  for  AnU 
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eyra,  and  were  a  fit  companion  for  those  who,  bavins  a 
conceit  they  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  unto  the 
society  of  toe  living.*— Blown.    The  apostles  i 
never  disown  the  character  which  tbey  held  as 
■  of  Christ; 


Sometimes  test  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  disown. 
He  makes  that  power  to  trembling  nationi  known. 

JSNYNS. 

Disclaim  and  disown  are  both  personal  acta  respect- 
ing the  individual  who  is  the  agent:  to  disclaim  is  to 
•brow  off  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one's 
own ;  as  claim,  from  the  Latin  dame,  signifies  to  de- 
clare with  a  loudjg»ne  what  we  want  as  our  own;  so 
to  disclaim  Is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to 
give  up  a  claim:  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  du- 
ns*, which  may  be  performed  by  Insinuation,  or  by  the 
mere  abstaining  to  own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions  that 
are  done  by  his  nation,  or  his  family,  will  lie  ready  to 
disclaim  the  very  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  offending  party ; 

The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 

And  think  it  over-eold  to  purchase  fame.— Detox*. 
An  absurd  pride  sometimes  impels  men  to  disown  their 
relationship  to  those  who  are  beneath  them  In  external 
rank  and  condition ; 

Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobus,  he  found  : 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown  ' 
ibtottedf  '"    *    " 


Hist 


form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Drtdbx. 

An  honest  mind  will  disclaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
It  feels  not  to  belong  to  itself;  the  fear  of  ridicule  some- 
times makes  a  man  disown  that  which  would  redound 
to  his  honour:  '  Very  few  among  those  who  profess 
themselves  Christians,  disclaim  all  concern  for  their 
souls,  disown  the  authority,  or  renounce  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  gospel.'—  Boexas. 

To  disavow  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is  not.  The  disa- 
vowal is  a  general  declaration ;  the  denial  is  a  particu- 
lar assertion;  the  former  is  made  voluntarily  and  un- 
asked for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
charge:  we  disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned ;  we  deny  in  matters  of 
personal  interest  where  the  character  or  feelings  are 
Implicated. 

What  is  disavowed  is  generally  in  support  of  truth ; 
what  Is  denied  may  often  be  in  direct  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  whatever  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  It ;  '  Or.  Solauder  disa- 
vows some  of  those  narrations  (in  Hawkesworlh's 
voyages),  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  misre- 
presented/—Bkattu.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
denies  what  he  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences;  'The  king  now  denied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Rixcio,  by  public  proclama- 
tions.'—Robertson.  Many  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius ;  the  real  authors  who  have  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  subterfuge,  that  since  it  was  the  affair 
of  several,  no  one  individually  could  call  himself  the 


TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Controvert,  compounded  of  the  Latin  contra  and 
verto,  signifies  to  turn  against  another  in  discourse,  or 
direct  one's  self  against  another. 

Dispute,  in  Latin  dispute,  from  dis  and  puts,  signi- 
fies literally  to  think  differently,  or  to  call  In  question 
the  opinion  of  another,  which  is  the  sense  that  brings 
it  in  closest  alliance  with  controverting. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative  points ;  to 
dispute  respects  matters  of  fact :  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition in  controversy  ;  more  of  doubt  in  disputing :  a 
sophist  controverts  ;  a  skeptick  disputes :  the  plainest 
and  subllmest  truths  of  toe  Gospel  have  been  aU  con- 
troverted In  their  turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer: 
1  The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  insisted 
on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as  had  like  to  have 
produced  a  challenge.'— Budskll.  The  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  Itself  has  been  disputed  by  some  few 
jBdivlduala ;  the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
M]  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.— Detdbk. 


Controversy  is  worse  than  an  unprofitable  tas* 
instead  of  eMciting  truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  faiUnp 
of  the  parties  engaged ,  *  How  conietn  it  to  pass  rha 
we  are  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  ana  that  tat 
church  is  so  Much  troubled  1  If  men  had  been  willisf 
to  learn,  all  these  controversies  might  have  died  tat 
very  day  thry  were  first  brought  forth.'— Hooxxa 
Disputing  to  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not  as 
objectionable :  we  never  controvert  any  point  wiibosj. 
seriously  and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose  the  notioat 
of  another ;  we  may  sometimes  dispute  a  point  &r  tat 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  information 
theologians  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  contrreer- 
siaHsU ;  it  Is  the  business  of  men  in  general  to  du 
puts  whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
1  The  earth  is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  pbum 
thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live;  this  si 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  dispute.1— Bkktut, 
When  dispute  Is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
taining a  point  in  opposition  to  another,  it  eem 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  < 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  argue  (v.  Argue). 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE,  INDIS- 
PUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 
Indubitable  signifies  admitting;  of  no  doobi  (vide 
Doubt);  unquestionable,  admitting  of  no  questten 
(v.  Doubt) ;  indisputable,  admitting  of  no  dispute 
(v.  To  controvert);  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied 
(v.  To  deny,  disown) ;  incontrovertible,  not  to  be 
controverted  (e.  To  controvert) ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed 
or  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer' 
tainty ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absolute  certainty,  fa 
they  all  express  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  persoa't 
mind  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thins 
when  a  (act  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable;  '  A  fell 
or  a  thin  house  will  indubitably  express  the  sense  of  s 
majority.'— Ha  wkxsworth.  When  the  troth  of  an 
assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  ch* 
racter  for  integrity  stands  unimpeached,  it  is  termed 
unquestionable  authority ;  '  From  the  unquestionabU 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  shall 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  every  man  to  show 
gratitude.'— South.  When  a  thing  Is  believed  to  exfat 
on  the  evidence  of  every  roan's  senses,  it  is  termed 
undeniable  ;  '  So  undeniable  Is  the  truth  of  this  (viz,  the 
hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  la  laid 
in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent.- 
South.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  as 
either  true  or  false,  without  dispute,  It  U  termed  nuns 
putable;  •  Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim  she 
has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below  her  to 
ask  that  upon  courtesy  In  which  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
perty.'—South.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  termed  incontrovertible;  '  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
incontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.'— Blair.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  are 
termed  irrefragable;  <  There  is  none  who  walks  sr 
surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable  grounds  of  pro 
dence,  as  he  who  is  religious.'— South. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  Is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  n 
support  of  one's  position ;  to  dispute,  in  Latin  dispute 
compounded  of  dis  and  puto,  signifies  to  think  dufei 
entry,  In  an  extended  sense)  to  assert  a  different  opt 
nion;  to  debate,  in  French  debaUre,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  syllable  is  and  battre,  to  beat  or  fight, 
signifies  to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  m  to  defend  one's  self;  dispute  to  oppose 
another ;  to  debate  is  to  dispute  in  a  formal  manner. 
To  argue  on  a  subject  Is  to  explain  the  reasons  oi 
proofs  m  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  argue  with  a 
person  is  to  defend  a  position  against  him :  to  dispute 
a  thing  is  to  advance  objections  against  a  position ;  to 
dispute  with  a  person  Is  to  start  objections  against  hit 
positions,  to  attempt  to  refute  them ;  a  debate  is  a  die 
nutation  held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  necee 
sarily  suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  arguex 
that  what  he  defends  is  true ;  nor  a  real  difference  of 
opinion  in  his  opponent;  for  some  men  have  such  a 
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_  propeuatty  for  an  argument,  that  tbey  will 
attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  dcntea ;  and  in  some 
caws  die  term  argue  may  be  need  In  the  sense  of  ad- 
ducing roasuue  mora  for  toe  purpose  of  producing 
matnal  confirmation  and  illustration  of  truth  than  for 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  questioning  of  opi- 

Of  good  and  evil  much  tbey  argued  then.— Milton. 
To  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition  to  some  per 
son,  but  not  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  thing :  for  we 
may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  ebioputs  with  one  who  is  of  different  senti- 
ments: to  debate  presupposes  a  multitude  of  clashing 
or  opposing  opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue  for 
the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues  dispute  for 
the  sake  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  often  dtbate 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  from  any 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. 

Argumentation  is  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  unpleasant  companion  In  society;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  to  oo- 
trude  the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  uninter- 
ested in  the  question ;  '  Publick  arguing  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  to  whet  the  wits  of 
beteticks.' — Dbcay  or  Piktt.  Disputation,  as  a  seho- 
tatick  exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert  the  reasoning 
powers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
Thus  Redmond,  traln'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew  : 
UnekilTd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud.  *" 
Falconer. 
Debating  in  Parliament  Is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the  most 
vehement  opposition,  expects  the  greatest  applause ; 
The  murmur  ceas'd :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  dtbate 
Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late. 

Drtdcn. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

Te  consult,  in  French  consutter.  Latin  coneuUo,  is  a 
frequentative  of  ceusulo,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther ;  to  deliberate,  In  French  deliberer,  Latin  delibero, 
compounded  of  de  and  tibro,  or  libra  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Consultations  always  require  two  persons  at  least ; 
aehberations  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  self:  an 
individual  may  consult  with  one  or  many ;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate:  advice  and  information  are 


given  and  received  in  eoneuUai 
Homer  tells  as)  made  a  voyage  to 
dead,  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he  i 


consultations;  'Ulysses  (as 
s  to  the  regions  of  the 
e  should  return  to  his 
country.*— Addison.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objec- 
tions, are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations; 
'Moloch  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears Incensed  with  his  companions  for  losing  so  much 
time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it.'— Addison.  We 
commonkate  and  hear  when  we  consult;  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  deliberate ;  those  who  have  to 
eo-operate  must  frequently  consult  together ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  deckle  upon  must  coolly 
dtKberata. 

To  debate  (9.  To  argue)  and  to  consult  equally  mark 
the  acts  of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  supposes  always 
a  contrariety  of  opinion ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply 
lbs  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion 
that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have  the  liberty 
of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  debating; 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  counsels  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  safe  the  sinking  state. 

Po«. 
When  any  subject  offers  that  Is  complicated  and  ques- 
tkmahie,  it  calls  for  mature  deliberation; 

When  man's  life  is  In  debate, 
The  Judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Drtdbn. 
his  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendency 
n  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which 


course  of  conduct  be  shall  pursue;  the  want  of  dek ' 
deration,  whether  in  private  or  publick  transactions,  It 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  any 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Oppose  (v.  7©  object,  oppose,)  Is  the  general  term, 
signifying  simply  to  put  in  the  way;  reeiet,  signifies 
literally  to  stand  back,  away  from,  or  against ;  with 
in  withstand  has  the  force  of  re  in  resist ;  thwart,  from 
the  German  ouer  cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  op- 
pose simply  denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  personal  characteristick :  we  may  oppose 
reason  or  force  to  force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  tc 
each  other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  a 
house  to  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  Is  mostly  a  cul 
pable  action,  as  when  men  resist  lawful  authority : 
resistance  is  in  fact  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of 
actual  self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made  in  any 
form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  admittance  into  a 
bouse  by  our  personal  efforts;  or  waoppoee  his  admis- 
sion into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistance  is  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  reeiet 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in  re- 
lation to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  subp*:i..ce 
resists  the  violent  efforts  of  steel  or  iron  to  u.u..u  an 
impression. 

Withstand  and  thwart  are  modes  of  resistance  appli- 
cable only  to  conscious  agents.  To  withstand  is  nega- 
tive; it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  agency: 
thus,  a  person  withstands  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  request.  To  thwart  Is  positive;  It  is 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another :  thus,  humour 
some  people  are  perpetually  thwarting  the  wishes  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  connexion.  Habitual 
opposition,  whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is  equalrj 
senseless ;  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people  art 
guilty  of  it ; 

Bo  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose, 

While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose. 

Drydkn 

Oppositionists  to  government  are  dangerous  members 
of  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  resistance  to 
constituted  authorities ; 

To  do  all  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  rsstrt.— Milton. 
'  Particular  Instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  have 
been  able  to  resist:— Johnson.    It  is  a  happy  thins 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  allurements  of 
pleasure; 
For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Drydkn. 

It  is  a  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  patience 

the  untoward  events  of  Hie  that  thwart  his  purposes ; 

The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  (before 


the  mil) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.*- 


■.'—South. 


TO   CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 
Confute  and  refute,  in  Latin  confute  and  refute,  are 
compounded  of  con  against,  re  privative,  and/icto,  00 


solete  for  arguo.  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to  argue 
the  contrary;  disprove,  compounded  of  die  privative 
and  prove,  signifies  10  prove  the  contrary ;  oppugn,  in 


Latin  oppugue,  signifies  to  fight  in  order  to  remove  or 
overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argumentative;  refute 
what  is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  whatever  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  provlrf  its  fallacy;  a 
I  charge  ia  refuted  by  proving  one's  tanocenee-  ac 
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assertion  Is  disprvoed  by  proving  thai  It  is  false  ;■  doc- 
trine Is  oppugned  by  a  course  or  reasoning. 

Paradoxal  nay  be  easily  confuted ;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  rented;  the  marvellous  and  incredible 
stories  or  travellers  may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies 
and  skeptical  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 

The  pentidotudoctrines  of  skeptlcks,  though  often 
•onfuted,  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
of  assurance  by  the  free-thinking,  and  1  might  say  the 
nnthioking  few  who  Imbibe  their  spirit; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  learn'd  confute, 
Yet  all  depart  uaalterM  by  dispute.— Orrbri 
ft  n  the  employment  of  Ubelliso  to  deal  out  their  mali- 
cious aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
in  a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  refutation  ;  *  Philip  of  Macedon  refuted 
by  the  force  orgold  all  the  wisdom  of  Alliens.'— Ad- 
dison.   It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task  to* 
attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements  which  are  cir- 
culated m  a  common  newspaper , 
Man's  feeble  race  what  Ills  await ! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm  of  fate, 
The  food  complaint,  my  song !  disprove 
And  Justify  the  laws  of  Jove.— Collms. 
*l  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all 
doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  faith  of 
Christians;  *  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppugn**  of 
the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools.'— Johmsoh 


TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK 

To  impugn,  from  the  Latin  in  and  pug**,  signifying 
to  fight  asjunst,  is  synonymous  with  attack  only  In  re- 
gard to  doctrines  or  opinions ;  in  which  case,  to  im- 
vugn  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  arguments 
against;  to  attack  is  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Skep- 
ticks  impugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
well-grounded  they  may  be :  infidels  make  the  most 
indecent  attacks  upon, the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held 
sacred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  who  impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insidiously 
and  circultously  to  undermine  the  faith  of  others :  be 
who  attacks  always  proceeds  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd  doctrines  by 
a  fair  train  of  reasoning :  to  attack  is  always  objec- 
tionable, either  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object, 
or  in  both ;  It  Is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oftener  em- 
ployed hi  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth :  when 
there  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine, It  is  easy  to  attack  It  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 


TO 


ATTACK,   ASSAIL,   ASSAULT, 
ENCOUNTER. 


Attack,  In  French  attdtnur,  changed  from  attacker. 
participle  of 


in  Latin  attactum,  participle  of  attingo,  signifies  to 
bring  into  close  contact ;  assail,  assault,  in  French 
assailsr,  Latin  assilio,  ossaltum,  compounded  of  as 
or  ad  and  salio,  signifies  to  leap  upon ;  encounter,  In 
French  rencontre,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  centre, 
In   Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run  or  come 


Attack  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speclfick  terms. 
To  attack  Is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
violence  to  the  person ;  to  u*sail  or  assault  is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehement  attack;  to  encounter  is  to 
meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  attacks  by  simply 
offering  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an  ef- 
fect; one  assails  by  means  of  missile  weapons;  one 
assaults  by  direct  personal  violence;  one  encounters 
by  opposing  violence  to  violence, 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  encounter;  men  only,  In 
the  literal  sense,  assail  or  assault.  Animals  attack 
each  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them ;  •  King  Athelstan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
Danes  at  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
and  put  the  rest  te  flight.'— Hums.  Those  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  houses 
ar  windows  assailed  with  atones,  and  their  persons 
assaulted  i 


So  when  he  saw  his  ftatt'rlag  arts  to  fan 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  l'  assssL 

Brsani 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd-— Darner* 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who  an 
superiour  In  strength  and  prowess ; '  Putting  themselra 
la  order  of  battle,  they  encountered  their  enemies.'— 
Knowlbs. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  will 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  assail  with  abuse;  they 
are  assaulted  by  temptations ;  they  encounter  opposi- 
tion and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks  ;  horrid  soma* 
assail  the  ear;  dangers  are  encountered.  The  repute, 
tions  of  men  in  publick  life  are  often  wantonly  attack- 
ed; 'The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  tmt 
Gothlck  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  it  with  gpeataesi 
and  resolution.'-— Addisom.  Publick  men  are  mssadei 
In  every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of 
the  discontented; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  life  patience  bears, 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  avsad. 

MiLToa. 
They  often  encounter  the  obstacles  which  party  spirit 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves ;  *  It  Is  sufficient  that  you  are  able  10 


encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  yon 
whan  God  sends  trials  be  may  send  strength.'- 
TafCb* 


ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER,  ONSET. 
CHARGE. 
An  attack  and  assault  (v.  To  attack)  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object:  encounter,  onset,  and 
charge,  require  at  least  two  opposing  parties.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  Indirect ;  an  assault  must 
always  be  direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  Injury  to  the 
walls  or  inhabitants ;  but  an  assault  Is  commonly  con- 
ducted so  as  to  effect  its  capture.  Attacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another; 
assaults  upon  the  person  only ;  '  There  is  one  specks 
of  diversion  which  has  not  been  generally  condemned, 
though  it  is  produced  by  an  attack  upon  those  was 
have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists ;  who  find  them- 
selves huffetted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  meant 
of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.' — Haweks 
worth.  '  We  do  not  find  the  meeknessof  a  lamb  ia  t 
creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.'- 
Addisom. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  unforma!  casual 
meeting  between  single  individuals ;  onset  and  ckargt 
a  regular  attack  between  contending  armies :  inset  u 
employed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battfe ;  charge 
for  an  attack  from  a  particular  quarter.  Whec  knight- 
errantry  was  in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually 
taking  place  between  the  knights  and  their  antagonists, 
who  often  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  com 
batants:  encounters  were,  however,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bloody,  when  neither  patty  would  yield  to  the 
other  while  he  had  the  power  of  resistance ; 
And  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  beav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.— Mii/ron. 
The  French  are  said  to  make  impetuous  onsets,  but 
nut  to  withstand  a  cootinucd  attack  with  the  same  per 
severance  and  steadiness  as  the  English ; 
Onsets  In  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.— Tatr 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from  the  cavaJrv 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 
O  my  Antonio !  I'm  all  on  fire ; 
My  soul  Is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge, 
And  bear  amid  the  foe  with  conqu'rini  troops. 
Coroners 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

Aggressor,  from  the  Latin  aggressus,  putfeipJe  o 

mggredior,  compounded  of  ag  or  ad,  and  greater  a 
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awr,  ■guiflea  on 3  stepping  up  to,  falling  iiiwu,  or  att  tck- 
ag;  «#*a*fsaJ,  from  oj»»aii,  in  French  assailcr,  com 
poaaded  of  «*  or  ad,  and  soil's  to  l*ap  upon,  signifies 
sue  leaping  up,  or  attacking  any  one  vehemently. 

The  tharacteristick  idea  of  aggressor  fa  thai  of  one 
going  op  to  another  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  by  a  na- 
tural extension  of  the  sense  commencing  an  attack ; 
the  characteristic*:  idea  of  assailant  is  thatcf  ohecom- 
Bittlngan  act  of  violence  on  the  person. 

An  aggressor  offers  to  do  some  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  an  assailant  actually  commits  some 
tfofenee:  the  former  commences  a  dispute,  the  latter 
tames  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direct  attack.  An 
aggressor  is  Mameable  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels ; 
Where  one  Is  the  aggressor,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
fast  snack  kills  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  action, 
1.*— Jo 


n,  to  be  malicious.'— Johnson  {Life  of 
savage).   An  assailant  is  culpable  for  the  mischief 


What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr'd 
Against  the  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  assailants 
Borrender  ita  attention  T— Mason. 
Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
patea;  were  there  no  assailants  those  disputes  would 
aot  be  serious. 

Ab  aggressor  may  be  an  assailant,  or  an  assailant 
mr  be  an  aggressor,  but  they  areasfrequentiy  distinct. 


TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

Displease  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing; 
•fend,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  signifies  to  stumble  in 
we  way  of;  vex,  in  Latin  vexo,  to  a  frequentative  of 
eta*,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

Then  words  express  the  act  of  causing  a  painful 
aradment  in  the  m  <h!  by  some  Impropriety,  real  or 
•apposed,  on  oa  .- wn  part.  Displease  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  •  u  personally  concerns  ourselves ; 
ahboesh  offend  an  rex  have  always  more  or  less  of 
w  .it  is  personal  in  them :  a  superiour  may  be  dis- 
•l  »^ed  with  one  who  is  under  his  charge  for  improper 
behaviour  toward  persons  in  general ; 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  ou  the  ground ; 
DispteaPd  and  fearing  for  his  wat/ry  reign, 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main. 

Deydbm. 
He  wiD  be  of  ended  with  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour 
toward  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  interests ;  '  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  in  his  armour, 
severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who  had  for- 
•tkea  the  place,  and  grievously  of  ended  with  them  who 
nd  kept  such  negligent  watch.'— Knolles.  What 
^•leasts  has  leas  regard  to  what  Is  personal  than  what 
'/"Mb;  aaupposed  Intention  in  the  most  harmless  act 
nay  cause  offence,  and  on  the  contrary  the  most 
•f«d*«f  action  may  not  give  ofenee  where  the  lnten- 
g">  of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be  good;  '  Nathan's 
able  of  the  poor  man  and  bis  lamb  bad  so  good  an  effect 
■  to  convey  inatruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without 
a««wfhv— Addison. 

J>isf  lease  respects  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling ; 
*ft*i  and  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling :  a  humoursomc  person  may 
w  HspUased  without  any  apparent  cause ;  but  a  cap- 
unw  peraoa  will  at  least  have  tome  avowed  trifle  for 
whieh  he  ■  of  ended-  Vex  expresses  more  than  of  end: 
"mart*  in  fact  frequent  efforts  to  of  end,  or  the  act  of 
V**"*  under  aggravated  circumstances:  we  often 
Jjmtenuonally  displease  or  offend ;  but  he  who  vexes 
^ncutly  thai  object  in  view  in  so  doing :  any  instance 


I  •fence;  built  is  less  durable:  the  feeling  of  vexo- 
Jta  a  aa  transitory  as  that  of  displeasure,  but  stronger 
jtoo  either.  Displeasure  and  vexation  betray  tbetn- 
*>vei  by  an  angry  word  or  look ;  ofenee  discovers  itself 
W^Zwboie  conduct:  our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable 
wt*n  it  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  fault;  it  is  a 
■**  of  great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles ;  persons 
"'A) greatest  Irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
tueni  emotions ;  <  Do  poor  Tom  some  charily,  wHom 


the  foul  fiend  sszM.'—SHAasraABJi.  These  terms  may 
all  be  applied  to  the  action  of  unconscious  agetits  on  the 
mind ;  'Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  tbey 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  In  the  immediate 
objects.  Therefore,  in  pictures,  those  foul  sights  do  not 
much  offend.*"' Bacon.  *  Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  avoided  by  persona  that  profess  religion.  But 
the  Indiscreet  and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful 
things,  as  It  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences, 
so  It  is  difficult  to  make  people  at  ail  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  it.'— Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mii'd  emotions  more, 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  Infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.— Thomson. 

Aa  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction:  it  ta 
very  displsasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the  moat 
respectful  attentions  from  children,  when  tbey  give 
them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  chUdrea 
ir  highly  offensive  to  God :  when  we  meet  with  an  of- 
fensive object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away  from 
it :  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexatious  affairs,  our 
best  and  only  remedy  Is  patience. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DI3SATISFAC 
TION,  DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

Dislike  signifies  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being  alike 
to  one's  self  or  one's  taste ;  displeasure,  the  opposite  to 
pleasure ;  dissatisfaction,  the  opposite  to  satisfaction ; 
distaste  and  disgust,  from  the  Latin  gustus  a  taste, 
both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denoto  the  feeling  or  ten 
tlmeut  produced  either  by  persons  or  things :  dtsplea 
sure,  that  produced  by  persons  mostly ;  distaste  and 
disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only. 

I  n  regard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals 
and  persons  unconnected ;  displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction, of  superlours,  or  such  as  stand  In  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  disliks  upon  seeing 
each  other :  parents  or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction :  the  former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by 
their  supposed  faults  In  character ;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dislikes  a  person  for 
his  assumption,  loquacity,  or  any  thing  not  agreeable 
in  his  manners ;  'The  jealous  man  aj  not  Indeed  angry 
If  you -dislike  another;  but  if  you  find  those  faults 
which  are  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover  not 
only  your  dislike  of  another  but  of  himself.'— Addison. 
One  Is  displeased  with  a  person  for  his  carelessness,  or 
any  thing  wrong  it  his  conduct ;  *  The  threatenings  of 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
malignity  contained  in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  such  high  displeasure  from  heaven.'— Blai*. 
One  is  dissatisfied  with  a  person  on  account  of  thesmall 

Juantlty  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  his  manner  of 
oing  It.  Displeasure  is  awakened  by  whatever  Is 
done  amiss :  dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  happens 
amiss  or  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Accordingly  the 
word  dissatisfaction  Is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other are  dissatisfied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  bis  master; 
and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express  dissatisfaction, 
though  not  displeasure ;  4 1  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing 
destroyed :  any  void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  that  my  observa- 
tion din  not  present  to  me  any  mcorriguile  vice  in  the 
noblesse  of  France.'— Bores. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specirkk  cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations;  we 
disliks  the  performance  of  an  actor  from  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  dissatis- 
fad  with  his  performance  if  It  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect  In  order  to  lessen  the  number 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  disliks 
without  a  cause ;  and  In  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
faction we  ought  to  be  moderate  In  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust  rise  on  each  other  in 
their  signification.  The  distaste  Is  more  than  the  dis- 
like :  and  the  disgust  more  than  the  distaste.  The 
dislike  is  a  partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and  quickly 
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subndlnff ;  the  distaste  Is  a  willed  feeling,  gradually 
produced,  and  permanent  in  its  duration :  disgust  Is 
Miner  transitory  or  otherwise;  momentaruy  or  gradually 
produced,  bat  stronger  than  either  of  the  two  others. 

Caprice  hat  a  great  ahare  in  our  likes  and  dislikes  ; 
1  Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by  Lang- 
baine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  he 
sofleTedwrjenb^  solicited  ordination.'-^JoHif son.  Dis- 
taste depends  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion physically  and  mentally  Is  exposed;  'Because  true 
history,  through  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of 
things,  works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the  minds  of 
men,  poesy  eheereth  and  refresbeth  the  soul,  chanting 
things  rare  and  various.'— Bacon.  Disgust  owes  its 
origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  natural  operation 
on  the  minds  of  men ;  *  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to  be 
shown,  should  always  excite  dupiut.'— Johnson  A 
child  likes  and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  for  the  change  of  sentiment :  after  a  long 
illness  a  person  will  frequently  take  a  distaste  to  the 
food  or  the  amusements  which  before  afforded  him 
much  pleasure :  what  is  indecent  or  filthy  is  a  natural 
object  of  disgust  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  not 
depraved.  It  is  good  to  suppress  unfounded  dislikes  ; 
It  b  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong  distaste ;  it  is  ad- 
visable to  divert  our  attention  from  objects  calculated 
to  create  disgust, 


DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

DisHhe  is  opposed  to  liking;  disinclination  is  the 
reverse  of  Inclination. 

JJisliks  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does :  disinclina- 
tion only  to  what  one  does:  we  dislike  the  thing  we 
have,  or  dislike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  express  a  similar  feeling,  but  differing  in  de- 
gree. Disinclination  is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike  ; 
dislike  marks  something  contrary ;  disinclination  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclination. 
None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a  dislike  to  comply 


Murmurs  rise  with  mix'd  applause, 

Just  as  they  favour  or  dislike  the  cause.— Dbydkn. 

The  most  obliging  disposition  may  hare  an  occasional 
disinclination  to  comply  with  a  particular  request; 
'To  be  grave  to  a  man's  inhrth,  or  inattentive  to  bis 
discourse,  argues  »  disinclination  to  be  entertained  by 
bJsm.'— Stsclk. 

DISPLEASURE,  ANGEE,  DISAPPROBATION. 

Displeasure  signifies  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 
with  either  persons  or  things;  anger  comes  from  the 
Latin  auger  vexation,  and  ango  to  vex,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  on  or  ad  against,  and  ago  to  act ;  disappro- 
bation is  the  reverse  of  approbation. 

Between  displeasure  and  anger  there  Is  a  difference 
both  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  feeling:  displeasure  is  always  a  softened  and 
gentle  feeling ;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and 
sometimes  rises  to  vehemence  and  madness.  Dis* 
pleasure  Is  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause, 
real  or  supposed ;  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
anv  cause,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ; 
4  Man  Is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all  above 
or  below  him  are  serious;  be  sees  things  in  a  different 
light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising 
from  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pitv  or 
displeasure  in  a  higher  nature.'— Addison.  Displea- 
sure is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  expression  • 
but  anger,  unlets  kept  down  with  great  force,  always 
seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  'From  anger  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence  and  exerted  In  re- 
venge, arise  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man 
b  exposed.'— Johnson.  Displeasure  and  disapproba- 
tion are  to  be  compared  In  as  much  as  they  respect  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  others : 
displeasure  Is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  angry  senti- 
ment ;  '  True  repentance  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  God,  and  yet  Incur  his  displeasure,  the 
deserved  effect  whereof  U  eternal  death.'— Hoona. 
Disapprobation  is  an  act  of  the  Judgement,  it  Is  an 
opposite  opinion;  'The  Queen  Regent's  brothers 
knew  her  secret  disapprobation  of  the  violent  men 


•urea  they  were  driving  ^i.' — RonaaTsox.  Any  ana 
of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated  to  excite  duskt- 
sure ;  a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may  praioot 
disapprobation  in  the  parent. 

Displeasure  is  always  produced  by  that  wake  s 
already  come  to  pass;  disapprobation  may  be  feJiipu 
that  which  is  to  Cake  place :  a  master  feeb  diepleesm 
at  the  carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  express 
his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to  leave  to 
situation :  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  iu- 
pleasure ;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  oar  iu. 
approbation :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  wiiboa 
inflicting  pain ;  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  wbei  n 
quired  without  the  danger  of  misleading 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRS, 
INDIGNATION. 

Angtr  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  in  the  pit 
ceding  article ;  resentment,  in  French  resssntimnt, 
from  ressentir,  is  compounded  of  re  and  sentxr,  sgii 
t>ing  to  feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  acomuraam; 
wrath  and  ire  are  derived  from  the  same  sown, 
namely,  wrath,  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  ire,  in  Latin  w 
anger,  Greek  Ipi;  contention,  all  which  spring  fron  us 
Hebrew  jWJ  heat  or  anger ;  indignation,  in  Freed 
indignation,  m  Latin  indignaiio,  from  tudigaor,  to 
think  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the  strong  feeling  wfakr 
base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

Aa  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  who  sea 
conWary  to  our  inclinations  or  opinions  is  Che  chant 
terlstick  of  ail  these  terms.  Resentment  is  lest  vivid 
than  anger,  and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  tndignetm. 
Anger  M  a  sodden  sentiment  of  displeasure;  reeeet- 
msnt  is  a  continued  anger;  wrath  ia  a  beixbtraei 
sentiment  of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed  bj 
the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  d^siatefeded 
passion ;  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, or  injustice  done  to  others :  in  this  latter  tea* 
of  strong  displeasure  God  Is  angry  with  sinnen,  asi 
good  men  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  emgrwwhh  tbm 
under  their  control,  who  act  Improperly;  'Montim 
have  defined  anger  to  be  a  desire  of  revenge  for  ton* 
injury  offered.'— Stulb.  Resentment  Is  a  broodisj 
sentiment,  altogether  arising  from  a  sense  of  pemonti 
injury;  it  Is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  offender 
as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished  onlr  by  tf* 
infliction  of  pain  in  return ;  In  its  rise,  progress  sad 
effects,  it  Is  alike  opposed  to  the  Christian  sain; 
'The  temperately  revengeful  have  leisure  to  weigh  He 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  sjdoUw 
their  secret  resentments,  or  to  seek  adequate  n 
Derations  for  the  damages  they  have  sustauMeV- 
Btebli.  Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a  sape- 
riour  towards  an  inferlour,  and  when  provoked  byps- 
sonal  injuries  discovers  itself  by  haugfatinesi  and  • 
vindictive  temper; 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  stag. 

As  a  sentiment  of  displeasure,  wrath  is  unjustifiable 

between  man  and  man ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  miy 

be  provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  slnnen: 

the  ire  of  a  heathen  god,  according  to  the  grosirieei 

of  Pagans,  waa  but  the  wrath  of  man  associaied  »JJ 

greater  power;  It  waa  altogether  unconnected  ww 

moral  displeasure;  t:  o  same  term  is  however  apea*1 

also  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity ; 

The  prophet  spoke ;  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 

The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne ; 

Black  cooler  fill'd  his  breast  that  boiTd  who  ire. 

And  from  his  eye-balls  flaah'd  the  living  fire— P©«- 

Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unwortky 

and  atrocious  conduct  of  others ;  as  it  Is  exempt  iron 

personality,  It  Is  not  Irreconcilable  with  the  leoperoT 

a  Christian;  *  It  Is  surely  not  to  be  observed  wttboet 

indignation,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  aiass 

enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretch* 


who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  a 

Johnson.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometime*  !**« 
rise  to  sallies  of  anger;  but  depravity  of  heart  brew 
resentment:  unbending  pride  is  a  great  source  m 
wrath;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  sen*  * 
tamiur  and  virtue. 
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ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURY. 
jingcr  stcniOe*  the  nme  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
easier,  in  French  colore,  Latin  cholera,  Greek  %aXepa, 
comes  from  x*Xs)  bite,  because  the  overflowing  of  tbe 
Hie  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  eholer ;  rage, 
in  French  r-age9  Latin  rosies  madness,  and  r«W«  to 
rare  like  a  madman,  cornea  from  the  Hebrew  T31  to 
tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness;  fury,  in 
French  furie,  L»alin  furor,  cornea  probably  from  /era 
t»  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  harried  by  the 
emotions  of  /«r«. 

These  words  nave  a  progressive  force  in  their  signi- 
fication. CMoUr  expresses  something  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  auger;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  emsjer  ;  mad  fury  is  an  excess  of  rage.  Anger 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  Itself  by  any  out- 
ward symptoms ;  eholer  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
ness of  the  visage :  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  distortions ;  fury  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  understanding . 

jfrugor  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  human  nature ;  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occasions ; 
•The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  tbe 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  bis  know- 
ledge and  benevolence,  was  vdtav  xparct,  be  master  of 
thy  Sanger.* — Johnson.  ChoUr  is  a  malady  too  physi- 
cal to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection ; 
Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  easier? 
Shall  I  be  flighted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

SHAXSFBAfcB. 

Rage  and  fury  are  distempers  of  tbe  soul,*' which 
nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure ; 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  Is  in  its  force, 
Bat  give  it  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste. 

Shazstbau. 
Of  this  kind  Is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
way  among  their  servants  and  dependants.'— Joha- 
soa. 


RESENTFUL,  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 

Resentful  signifies  filled  with  resentment :  revenge- 
ful, that  is,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge; 
vindictive,  from  vindico  to  avenge  or  revenge,  signi- 
fies either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 
revenge. 

Resentful  marks  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revengeful  also  extends  to  the  action ;  a  person 
is  resentful  who  retains  resentment  In  his  mind  with- 
out discovering  it  in  any  thing  but  his  behaviour ;  he 
Is  revengeful  if  he  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  injury  toward  the  offender.  Resentful 
people  are  affected  with  trifles;  '  Pope  was  as  resent- 

CI  of  an  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  bis  back,  as 
arshal  Luxembourg  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.'— Tybrs.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oftentimes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge ; 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast— Shazsha&e. 
Rsvengiful  is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person ; 
bat  vindictive  or  vindicative,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
h  said  either  of  the  person  who  Is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  which  servos  the  purpose  of  revenge  or 
punishment;  *  Publtck  revenges  are  for  tho  most  part 
fortunate;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.    Vindi- 
cative persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
are  mischievous,  so  end  tbey  unfortunate.'— Bacon. 
'Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive,  when  they 
•recommenced  against  insolvent  persons.'— Kbttlb- 
wbix. 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Avenge,  revenge,  and  vindicate,  all  spring  from  the 
suns  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindico,  the  Greek 
Mssgsiuu,  compounded  of  h  in  and  ten  Justice,  dg- 
sifjing  to  pronounce  justice  or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking  up 
•osm  one's 

Tosseaj 
M£v  fc  to  ponish 


Is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another;  to  re- 
iissh  for  one's  self ;  to  vindicau  Is  to  de- 


s  vxnaicatea. 

'  avenging,  though  attended  with  the  in 
tin,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
ct  of-  Justice ;  none  are  the  sufferers  but 


The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  01  revenged, 
his  rights  are  vindicated. 

The  act  of  a 
fllction  of  pain 
always  an  act  of*  Justice ; 

such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  while  those  are 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support :  this  is  the 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  avenges  the  oppressed 
who  look  up  to  him  for  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures,  who  are  invested  with  the 
power  of  punishing  offenders  and  protecting  the  help 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

Pops. 
Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian 
principles  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning  good  for 
evil;  it  is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  without 
any  prospect  of  advantage;  'By  a  continued  series 
of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  tbe 
heart  Is  often  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  tbe  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  spring 
from  great  ambition,  or  great  revenge.'— Blair.  Vin- 
dication is  an  act  of  generosity  and  humanity ;  it  is  the 
production  of  good  without  the  Infliction  of  pain :  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
take  their  cause  Into  their  own  hands :  England  can 
boast  of  many  noble  vindicators  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  concern  tbe  bnu> 
creation ;  *  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vindicats  bis  cause  * 
— Blaul 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY,  IRASCIBLE. 

Anger,  signifies  either  having  anger,  or  Drone  is 
anger;  passionate,  prone  to  the  passion  or  anger; 
hasty,  prone  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemperate  feel- 
ing; irascible,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angry,  from 
tbe  Latin  tra  anger. 

Jlngry  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  ton 
mind;  passionate  and  hasty  express  habits  of  the 
mind.  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  pas 
sionat*  or  hasty  man  is.  habitually  prone  to  be  pas 
sionate  or  hasty.  Tbe  angry  has  less  that  is  vebe 
ment  and  impetuous  in  it  than  tbe  passionate;  tb« 
nasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  It  than  either. 

Tbe  angry  man  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  retaliate ;  but  be  often  retains  his  anger  untf 
the  cause  is  removed ;  *  It  Is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane 
gyrlck  on  tbe  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  In  bis  way  when  be  was  angry,  be 
cause  be  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  Indig 
nities  which  he  made  tbem  suffer.'— Johnson.  The 
passionate  man  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the  Infliction  of  pain 
of  which  he  afterward  probably  repents;  'There  b  in 
the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and  con- 
tentedly known  by  the  name  of  passionate  men,  who 
Imagine  themselves  entitled,  by  that  distinction,  to  be 

J  revoked  on ,  every  slight  occasion.'— Johnson.    The 
asty  man  if  very  soon  offended,  but  not  ready  to 
offend  In  return ;  bis  angry  sentiment  spends  itself  in 
tatgry  words; 
Tho  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd, 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprovVL— Port. 
These  three  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  a  tarn 
porary  or  partial  feeling ;  irascible,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
is  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  h  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  'We  are  here  in  the  country 
surrounded  with  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  any 
occasion  of  exercking  our  irascible  faculties.'— Diesv 
to  Pofb. 


DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

Dispassionate  Is  taken  negatively,  it  mails  merely 
the  absence  of  passion ;  e—l  (s.  Coat)  is  taken  past 
tively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passions*)  must  learn  tc 
be  dispassionate;  those  who  are  of  s  cool  tempera 
ment  will  not  suffer  their  passtons  to  be  roused.    Dn> 


I  to 
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passionate  solely  respects  angry  or  irritable  sentiments; 
•m!  respect*  any  perturbed  feeling:  when  we  meet 
who  an  angry  disputant  It  is  necessary  to  be  dispas- 
eionaU  In  order  to  avoid  quarrels ;  <  As  to  violence 
the  lady  (Madame  D'Acier)  has  infinitely  the  better  of 
the  gentleman  (M.  de  la  Motte).  Nothing  can  be  more 
polite,  dispassionate,  or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of 
managing  the  dispute.'— Pont.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our  coolness: 
•  I  conceive  i  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  degree  or 


,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, bur.  which  In  a  eooUr  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
eendemn.'— -Cowre*. 


TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

lb  disapprove  Is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
good :  to  dislike  Is  not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  un- 
saleable to  one*s  wishes. 

Disapprove  Is  an  act  of  the  Judgement ;  dielike  is 
an  act  or  the  will.  To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecu- 
liarly the  part  of  a  superiour,  or  one1  who  determines 
the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dislike  Is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal act.  io  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual  are 
consulted.  It  b  a  misuse  of  the  judgement  to  disap- 
prove where  we  need  only  dislike;  *  The  poem  (Sam- 
son Agonistee)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  which 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disapproved,  but  it 
mast  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.'— johnsom.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  disapprove,  because 
we  dislike;  ■ The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many 
pinions  or  practices  he  dislikes,  without  an 
I  violent  rupture.' — Buuft. 


whose  opk 

open  and  vl 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 
Disgust  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  bead  of  Dislike,  Displeasure,  dec. ;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loathe  an  object;  nausea,  in 
Latin  nausea,  from  the  Greek  vavf  a  snip,  properly  de- 


Disgust  is  less  than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea. 
When  applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  If  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  arc  disgusted  with  affecta- 
tion ;  '  An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting.*— 
Johnson.  We  loathe  the  endearments  of  those  who 
we  offensive ; 

Thus  winter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathingllte. 

Thomson. 

We  nauseate  ail  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  their 
inanity; 

Th'  Irresolnble  oil, 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 

Arhstkomo. 


OFFENCE,   TRESPASS.  TRANSGRESSION. 
MISDEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Offence  is  here  the  geoeral  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offends,  or  runs  counter  to  something  else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite ;  it  merely  implies  an 
object  without  the  least  t>ignification  of  the  nature  of 
the  object;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  transgress- 
ed ;  trespass  n  contracted  from  trans  and  pass  that  la 
a  passing  beyond ;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
gressus  a  going  beyond.  The  offence  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  a  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  property  of 
another  is  a  trespass ;  the  offence  which  constitutes  a 
transgression  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  In  gene- 
ral which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong ;  who- 
ever therefore  goes  beyond  or  breaks  through  these 
sounds  is  guiliy  of  a  transgression.    The  trespass  is 


a  species  of  offence  whien  peculiarly  applies  t©  tn» 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression,  is  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters  an 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  eagerness  of  U<etr  pur- 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead- 
ing them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  trams 
gressions  ;  the  term  trespass  Is  sometimes  employed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects;  treat* 
gression  is  always  used  in  one  uniform  sense  a*  re- 
spects rule  and  law ;  we  trespass  upon  the  time  ce 
patience  of  another ;  * 

Forgive  the  barbarous  trespass  of  mj  tongue. 

Otwat 
We  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law ; 

To  whom  with  stern  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 

'Why  bast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounus  prescribe 

To  thy  transgressions  1— Milton. 

The  offence  is  either  publlck  or  private ;  the  missis* 
meanour  is  properly  a  private  offence,  although  isnpro 
perly  applied  for  an  offence  against  publick  law;  the 
misdemeanour  signifies  the  wrong  demeanour  or  an 
offence  in  one's  demeanour\g*\nel  propriety ; *  Smaller 
faults  In  violation  of  a  publick  law  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  misdemeanour:— Blackstokb.  The  mis- 
deed is  always  private,  it  signifies  a  wrong  deed,  or  a 
deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty.  Riotous  and 
disorderly  behaviour  in  company  arc  serious  misde- 
meanours ;  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  fraud, 
or  immorality  of  every  kind,  are  misdeeds  ; 

Fierce  famine  Is  your  lot,  for  this  misdeed, 

Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Drtdkh 

The  offence  is  that  which  affects  persons  or  prind 
pies,  communities  or  individuals,  and  is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person ;  '  Slight 
provocations  and  frivolous  offences  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet.'— Blair.  An  affront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  near  against 
the  front  of  the  particular  person ;  *  God  may  some 
time  or  other  think  It  the  concern  of  his  justice  and 

Erovidence  loo  to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  the 
iws  of  uinn.' — South.  It  is  an  offence  against  an- 
other to  speak  disrespectfully  of  hrni  In  his  absence ; 
It  is  an  affront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 
rudeness. 

Offences  are  against  either  God  or  man ;  the  tres- 
pass is  always  an  offence  against  man ;  the  transgres- 
sion Is  against  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men ; 
the  misdemeanour  Is  more  particularly  against  the 
established  order  of  society ;  the  misdeed  is  an  offence 
against  the  Divine  Law ;  the  affront  u  an  offenm 
against  good  manners. 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 
The  offender  is  he  who  offends  In  any  thing,  either 
by  commission  or  omission ;  *  When  any  offender  is 
presented  Into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  is 
cited  to  appear  there.'— Bbvbridob.  The  delinquent, 
from  delinauo  to  fall,  signifies  properly  he  who  fails  bj 
omission,  but  the  term  delinquency  Is  extended  to  a 
failure  by  the  violation  of  a  law;  'The  killing  of  s 
deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes.'— Hume.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  offenders;  those  who  stay 
away  when  they  ought  to  go  are  delinquents  :  there 
are  many  offenders  against  the  Sabbath  who  commit 
violent  and  open  breaches  of  decorum ;  there  are  still 
more  delinquents  who  never  attend  a  publick  place  of 
worship. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 
Off  ending  eignidea  either  actually  offending  or  cm 
culated  to  offend;  offensive  signifies  calculated   tc 
offend  at  all  times  •  a  person  may  be  offending  in  hit 
manners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  offending 
expression  on  a  particular  occasion  without  any  impv 
tation  on  his  character ; 
And  tho'  th'  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

Dmrajja, 
If  a  person's  manners  are  offensive,  It  reflects  both  on 
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r  and  education ;  '  Gentleness  correct!  what- 
ever is  offensive  in  our  manners.' — Blair. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARMLESS. 
Unoffending  denotes  the  act  of  not  off 'ending ;  in- 
tfensioe  the  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
Mfrnd;  harmless,  tbe  property  of  being  void  of  harm. 
Unoffending  expresses  therefore  only  a  partial  stale ; 
inoffensive  and  harmless  mark  the  disposition  and  cha- 
ncier. A  child  is  unoffending  as  long  as  he  docs  no- 
thing to  offend  others ;  but  he  may  be  offensive  if  be 
discover  an  unamiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners ;  '  Tbe  unoffending  royal  little  ones  (of  France^ 
were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  in  solitude  and 
darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.'— 
Siward.  A  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has  nothing 
in  itself  thai  can  offend ; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crashes,  inoffensive  must — Milton. 
Thai  is  harmless  which  has  neither  the  will  noi  the 
power  to  harm, ;  '  When  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  areintro- 
duced  only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmless  laugh.' 
-Cumberland.  Domeslick  animals  are  frequently 
very  inoffensive  ;  h  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a 
ouack  medicine  to  say  that  it  is  harmless- 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT, 
rbe  indignity,  from  the  Latin  dignut  worthy,  signi- 
fying unworthy  treatment,  respects  the  feeling  and 


condition  of  toe  person  offended :  the  insult  (v.  Af- 
front) respects  the  temper  of  the  offending  party.  We 
measure  the  indignity  In  our  own  mind ;  it  depends 


upon  the  consciousness  we  have  of  our  own  worth : 
we  measure  the  insult  by  the  disposition  which  is  dis- 
covered in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  In  high 
stations  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  indignities :  persons 
in  every  station  may  he  exposed  to  insults.  The  royal 
family  of  France  suffered  every  indignity  which  vul- 
var rife  could  devise ;  '  The  two  caziques  made  Mon- 
lezunias'  officers  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with 
great  indigniiv: — Robertson.  Whenever  people 
harbour  animosities  towards  each  other,  they  are  apt 
to  discover  them  by  offering  insults  when  they  havethe 
opportunity;  'Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortex 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  consi- 
dered this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chas- 
tisement.'— Robertson.  Indignities  may  however 
be  offered  to  persons  of  all  ranks ;  but  in  this  case  It 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  insult; 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
compelled  to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  female  of  any  station 
to  be  compelled  to  expose  her  person ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  insult  does  not  extend  beyond  an  abusive 
expression,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  look,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

Affront,  in  French  affronts,  from  the  Latin  ad  and 
P***,  tbe  forehead,  signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
f*reon;  insult,  in  French  insults,  comes  from  the 
Latin  insults  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
the*  actions  marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and  tri- 
umph ;  outrage  is  compounded  of  out  or  utter  and 
fug*  or  violence,  signifying  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
date of  others ;  it  piques  and  mortifies :  an  insult  h 
•a  attack  made  with  insolence;  it  irritates  and  pro- 
vokes: an  outrage  combines  ail  that  is  offensive;  it 
wounds  and  Injures.  An  Intentional  breach  of  polite 
**i  or  a  want  of  respect  where  it  is  due,  is  an 
•front ;  'The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal,  seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
complaining  to  the  board  of  tbe  affronts  he  had  met 
*ith  among  the  Roman  historians.'— Addison.  An 
txpress  mark  of  disrespect,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
any  external  Indication  of  hostility,  is  an  insult;  '  It 
**J  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  old  draw 
upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  insulte 
*Mrh  they  st  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely 


despised  but  when  It  is  contemptible.'— Jobnso* 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  violence  It 
is  an  outrage;  'This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate 
man's  life;  he  contracts  debts  when  be  is  furious, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  reparation.'— Johnson. 

Captious  people  construe  every  Innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  When  people  are  In  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.  Intoxication  or  violent  {tassion  impel  men  to 
tbe  commission  of  outrages. 

TO   AGGRAVATE,   IRRITATE,   PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

Aggravate,  in  Latin  aggravatus,  participle  of  ag- 
gravo,  compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad 
and  gravo  to  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy ; 
irritate,  in  Latin  irritatus,  participle  of  imto,  which 
is  a  frequentative  from  ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger ; 
provoke,  in  French  provoauer,  Latin  provotj,  coin- 
pounded  of  pro  forth,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy ;  exasperate,  Latin  exasperatus, 
participle  of  exaspero,  is  compounded  of  tbe  intensive 
syllable  ex  and  asper  rough,  signifying  to  make  things 
exceedingly  rough,  tantalize,  in  French  tantaliser* 
Greek  TavraXiZ*,  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  king  of 
Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods,  was  destined 
by  way  of  punishment  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  botb 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  fled  from  his  touch ;  whence  to  tantalize  signi- 
fies to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

AH  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  the  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also  bears 
tbe  same  signification ;  but  otherwise  respects  tb#out 
ward  circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by  any  circum 
stances  of  cruelty ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irritates ;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes ;  what 
ever  heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exasperates , 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  tanta 
lizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  offence  and  its 
consequences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offender ; 
1  As  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  we 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  ot  one 
another.' — Addison.  A  grating  Harsh  sound  irritates 
if  long  continued  and  often  repeated ;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treatment  irritate  the  mind;  '  He  irritates. 
many  of  bis  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew  their  contributions.'— Johnson 
( Life  of  Savage).  Angry  words  provoke,  narticulai  ly 
when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  '  The  animad- 
versions of  criticks  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedaiest  writer  to  some  quickness  of 
resentment'-nJoHKsoN.  When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  they  exasperate ;  «  Opposition 
retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  depresses.'— 
Johnson.  The  weather  by  Its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talizes those  who  depend  upojp  It  for  amusement; 
'  dan  we  think  that  religion  Was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature;  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  Irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to  tantalize  ?'— 
Sooth. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  transgressions  by 
violence:  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  irritated;  proud  people  are  quickly  provoked ; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated :  those 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  ant 
oftenest  tantalized 


TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear ;  vex 
has  the  same  sigtification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease :  taunt  is  probably  contracted  from  tantalize, 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article:  torment,  from  the  Latin  tormentum 
■and  toroueo  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting, 
or  griping.  The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  they  differ  In  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  tq 
the  degree  of  the  efler.t 
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All  thaw  action  rise  in  Importance ;  to  tease  con- 
sists in  that  which  to  moat  trifling ;  to  torment  in  that 
which  is,  most  serious.    We  are  tooted  by  a  fly  that 
buzzes  in  our  ears;  we  are  vexed  by  the  carelessness 
and  stupidity  of  our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the 
sarcasms  of  others;  we  are  tantalized  by  the  fair 
prospects  which  only  present  themselves  to  disappear 
•gain ;  we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities  of 
troublesome  beggars.    It  is  the  repetition  of  unpleasant 
trifles  which  leases;  «  Louisa  began  to  take  a  little 
mischievous  pleasure  in  teasing:— Cumberland.    It 
la  the  crossness  and  perversity  of  things  which  vex ; 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  traia.— Dxydxh. 
in  this  tame  things  may  be  said  figuratively  to  be 


And  snarpen'd  shares  shall  ess  the  fruitful  ground, 

DftYDSH. 

It  Is  contemptuous  and  provoking  behaviour  which 


Sharp  was  his  voice,  which  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
Thus  with  injurious  taunt*  attack  the  throne. 

Pope. 
It  is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  tantalize*;  'When  the  maid  (in  Sparta)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male 
part  of  the  commonwealth.' — Addison.  1  i  m  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  torments;  «  Truth 
exerting  itself  in  the  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  is  tormenting  to  vicious  minds.'— 
South.  We  may  be  teased  and  tormented  by  that 
whiqh  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  we  are  vexed, 
taunted,  and  tantalized  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  teased;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunted; 
■anguine  and  eager  people  are  most  easily  tantalised: 
lu  an  these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  individual  serves  to  increase  the  pain :  but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  as  Inflict  positive 
rain. 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

Vexation,  signifies  either  the  act  of  vexing,  or  the  feel- 
ing of  being  vexed ;  mortification,  the  act  of  mortify- 
ing, or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified;  chagrin,  in 
French  chagrin,  from  aigrir,  and  the  Latin  acer  sharp, 
signifies  a  sharp  feeling. 

Vexation  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of  men ; 
mortification  is  a  strong  degree  of  vexation,  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  acting  on  parti- 
cular passions :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  Is  a  vexa- 
tion to  one  who  is  eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a 
prize,  or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  honour,  is  a  mortification  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Vexation  arises  principally  from 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed ;  mortification, 
from  our  pride  and  self-  importance  being  hurt ;  chagrin, 
from  a  mixtcre  of  the  two ;  disappointments  are  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  vexation,  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  'Po- 
verty Is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every  man  is 
studious  to  avoid  it.'— Johnson.  An  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mortification,  accord- 
ing to  Uie  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and  gran- 
deur; 'I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.'— Popk.  A  refusal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  orless  mortify- 
ing to  our  pride ;  *  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my 
chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay,  by 
representing  that  it  obtained  some  notice.'— Hill. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 

Crime  (v.  Crime)  is  to  misdemeanour  (v.  Offence), 
as  the  genus  to  the  species :  a  misdemeanour  is  la  the 


demeanour  is  moreover  distinguished  from  cross,  fc» 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  publkk  Iaw,ksu 
only  of  private  morals;  In  which  sense  the  term  crime 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state ; 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heav'n's  disposing  will  the  cause 

Pots. 
The  misdemeanour  is  that  which  offends  Individual! 
or  small  communities;  '  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  m 
high  as  to  "the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  warn 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  atalioa 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  misdemeanour:— 
Addison. 


technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  Housebreaking  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime;  but  shoplifting  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanour. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annoxed 
to  crimes ;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently  to  mis- 
demeanours.   In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  mis- 


CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 
Crime,  In  Latin  crimen,  Greek  sjmjm,  signifies  «, 
Judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment ;  also  the  cause  of 
the  sentence  or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  ip 
here  taken :  vice,  in  Latin  vitium,  from  vite  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  sin,  in  Saxon 
syane,  Swedish  synd,  German  sunde,  old  German 
sunta,  sunto,  fee.  Latin  eontes,  Greek  ofrrar,  from  ohm 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts :  «n  being  of  ail 
things  the  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  Is  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  is  a  personal 
offence:  every  action  which  does  injury  to  others, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  Is  a  crime;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice, 

A  crime  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws ; 
•  The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels  that, 
when  he  has  committed  an  unjust  and  cruel  action,  he 
has  committed  a  crisis  and  deserves  punishment.'— 
Blair.  Vice  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law ;  '  If  a  man  make*  his  vices  publick,  though  ihev 
be  such  as  seem  prinr  pally  to  affect  himself  (as  drunk- 
enness or  the  like;,  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample they  set,  of  pernicious  effects  to  society.'— 
Blackjtoxk.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  Di- 
vine law;  'Every  single  gioas  act  of  sin  is  much  the 
some  tiling  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  fail 
is  to  the  head ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  ail  use  of 
its  senses  for  a  time.'— South.  Sin,  therefore,  com 
prebends  both  crime  and  vice ;  but  there  are  many  sins 
which  arc  not  crimes  nor  vices :  crimes  are  tried  before 
a  human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Judge;  vies*  and  sins  are  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  conscience :  the  former  are  punished  la 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty :  treason  is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes:  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices  ;  religious  hypocrisy  one  of  the  most 
heinous  sins. 

Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance;  society 
demands  reparation  for  the  injury  committed :  vices 
continue  to  punish  the  offender  as  long  as  they  ore  che- 
rished: sins  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  con 
dition  of  sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  vices  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they  affect  men's 
earthly  happiness  only  ;  sin  destroys  the  soul,  both  foi 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come:  crimes  sometimes 
go  unpunished ;  but  sin  carries  its  own  punishment 
with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  mines  commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  such  flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commission; 
sins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  habitual  or 
particular:  personal  security,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
regard  for  one's  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crimes  or  vices;  the  fear  of  God  deters 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crime  always  involves  a  violation  of  a  law;  a  vies, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  diminishes 
moral  excellence  and  involves  guilt ;  a  sin  always  sup- 
poses some  perversity  of  will  in  an  accountable  agent 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  that 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to  them 
as  sins.  Of  vices,  however,  as  they  are  habitual,  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any  exception  will  be 
made  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  vary  with  tirrea  and  countries ;  vices  may  be 
more  or  leas  pernicious;  but  sin  is  as  unchangeable  ia 
Its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  offends.    Smuggling 
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nasi  fat  may  are  erimse  la  England,  which  In  other 
**""  known  or  n 


t  always 


against  an  Infinitely  good 
i  bear  the  mm  stamp  of 


i  are  either  not  known1  or  not  regarded :  the 
mice  of  grufcony  is  not  so  dreadful  aa  that  of  drunken- 
aeas;  overy  tmai        ~"  ._--.—         -• 

and  wise  Being,  i 
guilt  and  enormii . 

By  the  affectation  of  some  writers  in  modern  times, 
the  word  crime  has  been  used  In  the  eingnlarto  denote, 
In  die  abstract  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
the  Innovation  Is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  toe 
case,  the  word  being  used  In  the  plural  number,  in  that 
i  am  to  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of  crime*, 


CRIMINAL,  GUILTY. 
GttBBtaaJ,  from  crisis,  signifies  belonging  or  relating 
to  a.  crime;  /natty,  from  guilt,  signifies  having  guilt  : 
guilt  comes  from  the  German  gelten  to  pay,  and  #«tt  a 
One,  debt,  ot  from  guile  and  beguile,  according  to  Home 
Tooke ;  »  Guilt  Is  ge-wlgled  guiletL  guiTd,  guilt ;  the 
___ *  '  ofge-wiguanandlofind/iwttrnanyone, 


:  he  has  been  gutted,  or  as  we  now  say, 
beguiUdy  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.'— 
{Diversions  ef  Purlep.) 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the  offence ;  *  True 
modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  Is  criminal;  false 
modesty  every  thing  that  Is  unfashionable.'— Addison. 
Guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the  offence,  or 
more  properly  the  person  committing  it; 
Qui*  hears  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought ; 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Defends  the  fated  flash.— Thomsoh. 
The  criminelitv  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  clr- 
mtanees  of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves  to 
;  bis  guilt  requires  to'  be  proved  by  evi- 
The  criminality  Is  not  a  matter  of  question, 
not  of  Judgement :  the  guilt  is  often  doubtful,  if  not  po- 
sitively concealed.    The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person, 
*  b  greater  his  criminality  If  he  does  not  observe  an 
right  and  irreproachable  conduct;  '  If  this  perseve- 
e  In  wrong  often  appertains  to  individuals,  it  much 
t  frequently  belongs  to  publick  bodies ;  in  them  the 
amgrace  of  errour,  or  even  the  criminality  of  conduct, 
belongs  to  so  many,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  of  the  part 
which  belongs  to  himself.'— Watson.    Where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  pro- 
ceeding, the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased ;  <  When  these  two  ere 
taken)  away,  the  possibility  of  guilt,  and  the  possibility 
of  innocence,  what  restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  man  T— Hammond. 

CHmimabtw  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encou- 
nter; bat  Mile,  in  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  what  Is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore  some- 
times be  criminal  without  being  guilty.  He  who  con- 
ceals the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cnatstancea,  be  more  criminal  than  ibe  guilty  person 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty  with- 
out being  criminal ;  the  latter  designates  something 
positively  bad,  but  the  former  Is  qualified  by  the  object 
of  tbermOJU  Those  only  are  denominated  criminal 
who  offend  seriously,  either  against  publick  law  or  pri- 
vate morals ;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  ratty, 
either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  offences.  He  who 
contradicts  another  abruptly  In  conversation  \*  guilty 
ef  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  is  not  criminal. 

Criminal  Is  moreover  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
tidags  done ;  guilty  u  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 

We  commonly  speak  of «       

and  views,  aa  criminal 
or  the  conscience,  as 


ostly  applied  to  the  person  doing, 
actions,  proceedings,  intentions, 
I;  but  or  the  person,  the  mind, 


It  is  very  criminal  to  sow 
.there  are  too  many 
who  from  a  busy  temper  are  guilty  of  this  offence. 

CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR,  FELON, 
CONVICT. 
All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  publick  offender ; 
bat  the  drat  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  Idea ; 
""  ~nj  comprehend  some  accessory  Idea  in 
in :  criminal  (v.  Criminal,  Guilty)  Is  a 
term,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of  eri- 
;  culprit,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  prekeneue 
taken  to  a  fault,  signifies  the  criminal  who  Is  directly 
charged  with  nhj  ** 

^  Latin  l 


malefactor,  compounded  of 
uale  und  factor,  signifies  an  evil-doer, 


that  Is,  one  who  does  evil,  Ir.  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good :  felon,  from  felony,  in  Latm/etaua  a  capital 
crime,  comes  from  the  Greek  fnXAns  ™  imposture 
because  fraud  and  vlllany  are  the  prominent  features 
of  every  capital  offence :  convict,  in  Latin,  eonvictue, 
participle  of  convince  to  convince  or  prove,  signifies  one 
proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate' 
them  criminals;  'If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  upon  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an 
example  of  any  particular  criminal*— Addison.  Wher 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brought  before  a  tribu 
nal,  we  call  them  culprits ; 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment, 
Aa  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment, 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  favour. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.— Moots 
When  we  consider  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turn* 
tude  of  Uieir  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors  ; 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid— Drydkn. 
When  we  consider  men  as  offending  by  the  grosser  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  they  are  termed  felons ;  *  He  (Eari 
Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a  mul- 
titude.'—Smollbt.   When  weconsidermen  as  already 
under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
convicts  ; 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgement,  but  the  Judged ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  is  condemn'd 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law, 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.— Milton 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  judged:  a  guilty  conscience 
wilt  gtvo  n  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  ot 
those  who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges :  It  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  male- 
factors: itis  an  important  regulation  in  the  Internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have  felons  kept  dbtinct  from 
each  other,  particularly  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature :  it  has  not  uiifrequently  happened,  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicts  In 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  a  reformation,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

Culpable,  in  Latin  culpabilis,  from  culpa  a  fault  or 
blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed; 
/satty,  from  fault,  having  faults. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  of one  fault ; 
we  are  faulty  from  the  number  of  faults:  culpable  la 
a  relative  term ;  faulty  Is  absolute ;  we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  Intentions  we  have  not 
fulfilled;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  culpable  for 
not  having  attended  to  his  commands ;  *  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  omissions  not  to 
involuntary  forget  fulness,  but  culpable  inattention.*— 
Johmsom.  An  indifferent  person  pronounces  another 
as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under  his  notice; 
*  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty:— 
Stmlk.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty  without 
being  culpable,  but  not  vice  versd. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

Guiltless,  without  guilt,  Is  more  than  innocent;  m- 
nocence,  from  noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ;  guiltless  com- 
prehends the  quality  of  not  intending  to  hurt :  It  hi  • 
possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without  being  guilt- 
Use,  though  not  vice  versd;  he  who  wishes  for  the 
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death  ot  another  it  not  guiltless,  though  he  may  be 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Guiltless  seems  to 
retard  a  man's  general  condition ;  innocent  his  parti- 
cular condition:  no  man  la  guiltless  In  the  fight  of 
God,  for  no  man  Is  exempt  ftom  the  guilt  of  sin ;  but  he 
may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  innocent  of  all 
such  Intentions  offences  as  render  him  obnoxious  to 
bis  fellow-creatures.  Guiltlessness  was  that  happy 
state  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  fall ; 

Ah !  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man*s  fault  thus  guiltiest  be  condemn'd, 
U  guiltless?  But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt  1— Miltom. 

Innocence  is  that  relative  or  comparative  state  «f  per- 
fection which  is  attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil ; » When  Adam 
see*  the  several  changes  of  nature  about  him,  he  ap- 
pears in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had 
forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happiness.'— Ao- 

MSOH. 

Guiltiest  is  In  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of 'man;  and  when  applied  to  things,  tt 
still  has  a  reference  to  the  person ; 

But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltiest  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring.— Goldsmith. 

Innocent  is  equally  applicable  to  persons  or  things ;  a 
person  Is  innocent  who  ha*  not  committed  any  injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an  injury ;  or 
a  conversation  is  innocent  which  is  free  from  what 
Is  hurtful.  Innocent  and  harmless  both  recommend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good;  they  desig- 
nate an  exemption  either  in  the  person  or  thing  from 
Injury,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
Jury  :  innocence  respects  moral  injury,  and  harmless 
physical  injury:  a  person  is  innocent  who  is  free  from 
moral  impurity  and  wicked  purposes;  he  is  harmless 
If  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to  commit  any 
violence ;  a  diversion  is  innocent  which  has  nothing  in 
It  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  '  A  man  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as 
wide  as  possible,  that  be  may  retire  into  thein  with 
safely.'— Addison.  A  game  is  harmless  which  is  not 
likely  to  infiia  any  wound,  or  endanger  the  health ; 

Full  on  bis  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 
But  harmless  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 

Addisoh. 


IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Imperfection  denotes  either  the  abstract  quality  of 
mperfect,  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  it  imperfect ; 
defect  signifies  that  which  is  deficient  or  falls  short, 
from  the  Latin  drtcio  to  fail  short ;  fault,  from  fail, 
signifies  that  which  fails ;  wee,  signifies  the  same  as 
explaimed  under  the  head  of  Crime. 

These  tcrrjg  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want  of 
perfection,  and  the  infirmity  of  ins  nature;  there  is  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imperfection  which  hi  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  defect  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  con- 
stitution of  man ;  it  is  what  may  be  natural  to  the  man 
as  an  individual,  but  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
In  this  manner  we  may  «peak  of  a  defect  in  the  speech, 
or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  fault  and  vice  rise  in  de- 
gree and  character  above  either  of  the  former  terms; 
they  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the  person 
possessing  them ;  but  the  fault  always  characterizes 
the  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an  Individual  •  the 
vice  characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  considered 
abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  faults  as  the 
things  we  may  condemn  in  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
the  vices  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like,  without 
any  Immediate  reference  to  any  one  who  practises 
these  vices.  When  they  are  both  employed  tor  an  In- 
dividual, their  distinction  Is  obvious :  the  fault  may 
lessen  tne  amiability  or  excellence  of  the  character; 
the  vice  Is  a  stain ;  a  single  act  destroys  its  purity,  an 
ii  il  practice  is  a  poUuticn. 


■  the  distinctkn  depends  upon  «bt 


In  regard  to  things  the  distinctk 
preceding  explanation  in  a  great  measure,  for  i 
scarcely  use  these  words  without  thinking  on  nan  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of  all 
creatures,  and  became  the  most  imperfect ;  and  frost 
our  imperfection  has  arisen,  also,  a.  general  imperfec- 
tion throughout  all  the  works  of  creation.  The  word 
imperfection  is  tberet  jre  the  most  unqualified  term  of 
ali :  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker , 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  what  we 
conceive  of  perfection:  and  in  thjs  case  the  term 
simply  and  generally  implies  whatever  mils  snort  in 
any  degree  or  manner  of  perfection;  *  It  is  a  i 
story  that  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the  ooly  muter/ 
tures  in  the  universe,  are  the  only  beings  that  will  not 
allow  of  imperfection:— Brumut.  Defect  in  a  positive 
degree  of  imperfection :  it  is  contrary  both  to  our  ideas 
of  perfection  or  our  particular  intention :  thus,  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is 
made ;  or  a  defect  in  the  mode  of  making  it:  the  tern 
defect,  however,  whether  said  of  persons  or  tiling 
characterizes  rather  the  object  than  the  agent;  'Th» 
low  race  of  men  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  finding 
an  eminent  character  levelled  to  their  condition  by  a 
report  of  its  defects,  and  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
if  they  believe  that  they  have  in  common  with  a  great 

Krsnn  any  one  fault: — Addison.  Faulty  on  the  other 
,nd,  when  said  of  things,  always  refers  to  the  agent: 
thus  we  may  say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  de- 
fect in  the  spring ;  but  there  is  &  fault  in  the  workman 
ship,  or  a  fault  in  the  putting  together,  and  the  like 
Vice,  with  regard  to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  « 
radical  defect ;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  In  the  parts  ;  the  former 
lies  in  essentials,  the  latter  lies  in  lite  accidents;  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse;  but 
the  vice  is  said  In  regard  to  his  soundness  or  unsound 
ness,  his  docility  or  indocility ; 4 1  did  myself  the  honour 
this  day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  Is 
one  of  those  who  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the 
age.'— Stezlk. 

IMPERFECTION,  WH    I.NESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

Imperfection  (e.  Imperfection)  has  already  been  con 
sidered  as  that  which  in  the  most  extended  sense 
abridges  the  moral  perfection  of  man  ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imperfection,  varying  in  degree  and  circum- 
stances ;  (  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infirmity, 
where  every  one  has  imperfections:— Blai*.  Week 
ness  is  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imperfection, 
which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  Is  what  we  do  not  so 
necessarily  look  for,  and  therefore  distinguishes  the  la- 
dividual  who  is  liable  to  it;  'The  folly  of  alkwing 
ourselves  to  delay  what  we  know  cannot  finally  be 
escaped,  is  one  of  the  general  weaknesses  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  In  every  mind.'— Johk- 
soh.  Frailty  is  another  strong  mode  of  imperfection 
which  characterizes  the  fragility  of  roan,  but  not  of  aO 
men ;  it  differs  from  weakness  in  respect  to  the  object. 
A  weakness  lies  more  in  the  judgement  or  In  the  sent! 
ment ;  frailty  lies  more  in  the  moral  features  of  an 
action;  'There  are  circumstances  which  every  mas 
must  know  will  prove  the  occasions  of  calling  forth 
his  latent  frailties:— Blur.  It  is  a  weakness  in  • 
man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any  one  against  his 

mtemper 


better  Judgement :  it  is  a  frailty  to  yield  to 
once  or  illicit  indulgences,  failings  and  foibles  are 
the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to  which  the 
human  character  is  liable:  we  have  all  our  failings  u» 
temper,  and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our  prepos 
sessions ;  and  be,  as  Horace  observes,  is  the  best  whs 
has  the  fewest ;  '  Nev.  allow  small  failings  to  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  diik  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  cliaracter.'— Blaik.  '  Witty  men  have  some- 
times sense  enough  to  know  their  own  foibles,  and 
therefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks  of  au  argu- 
ment.'—Watts.  For  our  imperfections  we  must  seek 
superiour  aid :  we  must  be  most  on  our  guard  against 
those  weaknesses  to  which  the  softness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us,  and  against  thost 
frailties  into  which  the  violence  of  our  evil  pssskn* 
may  bring  us :  toward  the  failings  and  feieleo  of 
others  we  may  be  indulgent,  but  should  be  ambitious 
to  correct  them  in  ourselv 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES. 
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TO  FAiAj,  fall  shout,  be  deficient. 

Fail\  in  French  faillir,  German,  etc. /calm,  like  the 
need  fkJi,  coam  from  the  Latin  /alio  to  deceive,  and 
the  Hebrew  Sfll  to  Ml  or  decay. 

To  fait  marks  the  result  of  actions  or  efforts;  a  per- 
son fails  In  his  undertaking :  fall  short  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  of  things;  a 
person  falls  short  in  bis  calculation,  or  in  his  account ; 
the  issue  fail*  short  of  the  expectation :  to  be  deficient 
snnrke  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
ieficicmt  in  good  maimers.    People  frequently  fail  in 
their  beat  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  abilities;  •  I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but 
10  instruct;  or,  If  I  sometimes  fad  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  Innocent.*— Addison.    When  our  expectations 
are  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprising-if  our  success  falls 
short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes:  l  There  is  not  in  my 
opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  In  nature  than  this 
instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above  reason, 
and  falls  Infinitely  short  of  it.'— Addison.     There  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
more  deficient  than  in  keeping  ordinary  engagements ; 
While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow'r  divine, 
la  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  V- Jbnynb. 
To  fail  and  be  deficient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men ;  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  the  outward  beba- 
▼kmr:  hence  a  man  is  said  to  fail  in  his  duty,  in  the 
discbarge  of  bis  obligations,  in  the  performance  of  a 
promise,  and  the  like ;  but  to  be  deficient  in  politeness, 
in  attention  to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his  manner 
of  entering  a  room  and  the  like. 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 
The/etfere  (v.  To  fail)  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
result  of  the  action ;  the  failing  is  the  habit,  or  the 
habttaal  failure:  the  failure  is  said  of  ons's  under- 
takings, or  in  any  point  generally  in  which  one  fails ; 
*  Though  some  violations  of  the  petition  of  rights  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  (Charles  I.),  these  are  more 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  than  to 
anjfaiiurt  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.'— Humb. 
The  foiling  is  said  of  one's  moral  character :  l  There 
is  scarcely  my  failing  of  mind  or  body,  which  Instead 
of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its  natural  effecuv 
baa  not  one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the* 
bope  of  praise.*— Johnson.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  soccess;  the  failing  to  the  perfection.  The  mer- 
chant moat  be  prepared  (or  failures  in  his  speculations  j 
the  statesman  foi  failures  in  his  projects,  the  result  or 
which  depends  upon  contingencies  that  are  above 
human  control.  With  our  failinge,  however,  It  is 
somewhat  different ;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied  that 
we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere 
1  that  we  have  them. 


FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION 
fuUure  (v.  To  foil)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
agent  and  his  design ;  miscarriage,  that  is,  the  carrying 
or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary  concerns, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  agent;  abortion, 
torn  the  Latin  aborior,  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity,  is  in  the  pro- 
per sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal  nature,  and 
la  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  Is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
limited  in  its  application ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or 
things :  ibe  failure  reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to  excite 
towards  him  some  sentiment,  eilbea  of  companion, 
displeasure,  or  the  like;  »He  that  attempts  to  show, 
iiowever  modestly,  ibe  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
•hall  surer}'  irritate  bn  admirers.'— Johnson.  The 
"tocmrriage  Is  considered  mostly  In  relation  to  the 
roufse  of  human  events;  'The  miscarriages  of  the 
peat  deafens  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
the  world.*— Johnson.  The  failure  of  Xerxes'  expo- 
sition reflected  disgrace  upon  himself;  but  the  mis- 
carriage  of  military  enterprises  in  general  are  attri- 
butable to  the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
•arontance.   The  abortion,  In  its  proper  seme,  is  a 


species  of  miscarriage ,  and  in  application  a  Bpeeies  of 
failure,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
agent,  for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a  scheme  with 
as  little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  miscarriage  of  an  expedition ;  '  All  abortion  is 
from  infirmity  and  defect.*— South. 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 

All  these  terms  are  properly  used  In  the  mercantile 
world,  but  arc  not  excluded  also  in  a  figurativo  sense 
from  general  application.  Insolvency,  from  tit  priva- 
tive, and  selve  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denotes  a 
state,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
one  owes;  failure,  from  to  fail, signifies  the  act  of fail 
ing  in  one's  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  it  on ;  bankruptcy,  from  the 
two  words  banco  rupta,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes  the 
effect  of  a  failure,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  bankruptcy  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  by 
whom  it  is  called  bonoorotto,  because  originally  the 
money-changers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  they 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
foiled  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldom 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  Incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  frequent  among 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insolvency  is  said  of 
any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may  die  In  a  state  of 
insolvency  who  does  not  leave  effects  sufficient  to  covet 
all  demands ; 

Even  the  dear  delight 

Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  books  and  coins, 

Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence  I  shall  connect 

With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 

With  black  msofaeaey.— Shknbtoxk. 

Although  failure  is  here  specifically  taken  for  a  failure 
In  business,  yet  there  may  be  a  failure  in  one  particular 


undertaking  without  any  direct  insolvency ;  a  fat 
may  likewise  only  imply  a  temporary  fauure  m  pay* 
ment,  or  it  may  imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  concern ; 
'The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the  greater 
of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of  failures, 
while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the  same  propor 
lion.'— Burks.  As  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transac- 
tion, which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under  which 
any  business  is  conducted,  it  necessarily  implies  a 
failure  in  the  full  extent  or  the  term ;  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  insolvency;  for  some  men  may, 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary  failure,  be  led  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  bankruptcy,  who  are  afterward  enabled 
to  give  a  full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors ;'  By  an 
act  of  insolvency  all  persons  who  are  In  too  low  a  way 
of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  In  a  mercantile  state 
of  life,  are  discharged  from  all  suits  and  imprisonments, 
by  delivering  up  all  their  estates  and  effects.'— Black- 
stonx.  But  from  the  entire  state  of  destitution  which 
a  bankruptcy  involves  in  it,  the  term  is  generally  taken 
for  the  most  hopeless  state  of  want ;  ■  Perkin  gathered 
together  a  power  neither  in  number  nor  in  hardiness 
contemptible ;  but  in  their  fortunes  to  be  feared,  being 
bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons.'— Bacon.  It  h 
also  used  figuratively;  'Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for 
word  with  me  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt,— &*xmjs- 

FBAKB. 


ERROUR,  FAULT. 
Errour,  from  em  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respects 
the  act ;  fault,  (torn  fail,  respects  the  agent :  the  errour 
may  lay  In  the  judgement,  or  in  the  conduct ;  but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention :  the  erreurs  of  youth 
must  be  treated  with  indulgence:  but  their  faults  must 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected ;  errour  '0  said  of  that 
which  Is  individual  and  partial; 
Bold  hi  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  errour  lies.— Pora. 
Fuult  Is  said  of  that  which  is  habitual ;  '  Other  faults 
are  not  under  the  wife's  Jurisdiction,  and  should  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jealousy  calls  upon 
her  particularly  for  Its  cure.'— Addison.  It  ■  an  emu* 
to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time;  it  Is  *  fault 
in  the  tamper  of  aome  persons  who  cannot  restrain 
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ERROUR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 


JBrrswr,  as  In  the  preceding  article,  marks  the  act  of ! 
ate  of  being  gone  astray ;  a 


wandering,  or  the  state 
It  a  taking  amiss  or  wrong 


blunder  is  not  improbably 


Is  a  taking  am  

changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thing  done  blindly. 
Ewrowr  in  its  universal  sense  ft  the  general  term, 
since  every  deviation  from  what  Is  right  in  rational 
agents  is  termed  arroar,  which  Is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth :  erreur  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  errsar  will  be  sure  to  creep: 
the  term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition :  we  have  erreure 
of  judgement;  erreure  of  calculation;  errowre  of  the 
head;  and  erreure  of  the  heart 


be  heart;  'Idolatry  may  be 
arising  from  mistaken  devo- 


•te,  and 


don.'— Annuo*.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of 
erreur,  which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of 
life:  wiigUks  to  *nerr*w> of  cbok*;  blunder  tnerrour 
of  action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  surfaces;  *  It  happened  that  the  king  1 '  " 
passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debet 
smiling  at  the  muuju  of  the  dervise, 
he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary .*— Annieon.  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited and  stupid  people  commonly  commit  blunder* : 
'Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
blunders  which  are  called  bulls.'— Johhsoh.  A  m> 
Uke  must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transactions  It 
may  be  of  serious  consequence:  a  blunder  must  be  set 
right;  bat  blunderer*  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  blunder*  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  toex- 


TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRAY. 

Deviate,  from  the  Latin  devrue,  and  de  eta,  signifies 
literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  wander,  in  German 
wonder*,  or  wondein,  a  frequentative  of  weadea  to 
turn,  signifies  to  turn  frequently ;  swerve,  probably 
from  the  German  eekwetfen  to  ramble,  eekweben  to 
■oar,  fee.  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indi- 
rect course;  stray  Is  probably  a  change  from  erre  to 


Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path ;  wonder  la* 
eludes  no  such  idea.    The  act  of  demoting  Is  commonly 
faulty,  that  of  wandering  Is  indifferent :  they  may  fre- 
quently exchange  significations;  the  former  being  Jus- 
tifiable by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an  un- 
steadiness of  mind.    Deviau  Is  mostly  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation :  wonder  may  be  used  in  either 
sense.    A  person  deviate*  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  be  wander*  from  the  subject  In  which  he  Is 
engaged.    As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  exception,  It  is  impossible  but  the  wisest 
will  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  conduct  to  deviate 
occasionally;  yet  every  wanton  deviation  from  an  es- 
tablished practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
pan  of  the  deviater;  'While  we  remain  In  this  life 
we  are  subject  to  innumerable  temptations,  which. 
If  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  and 
goodness.*— BncTATOR.    Those  who  wander  into  the 
regions  of  metaphyslcks  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
themselves ;  it  Is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderer*, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 
Our  aim  is  happiness ;  His  yours,  His  mine ; 
He  said ;  *t  is  the  pursuit  of  ail  that  live, 
Yet  few  attain  It,  if 't  was  e'er  attaln'd ; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro*  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess.— AnMsraoHo. 
To  swerve  Is  to  deviate  from  fhat  which  one  holds 
right;  to  otrav  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense : 
men  swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought, 
To  swerve  from  truth.— miltoh. 
The  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek 
that  of 


Why  have  I  etraw'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  1 

Golmmttr. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 
Both  In  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  these 
going  ont  of  the  ordinary  course :  but 


digreee  is  used  only  in  particular,  and  dsvtdcs  in  g 
cases.  We  digrtee  only  iu  a  narrative  whether  writ 
ton  or  spokon ;  we  demote  in  actions  as  well  aw  in 
words,  In  our  conduct  as  well  as  In  writings. 

Digrtee  is  mostly  taken  In  a  good  or  to 
sense ;  '  The  dwrseeteae  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tab,  i 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  dsneover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity.'— Jonueaosi 
DeviaU  in  an  Indiflerent  or  bad  sense ;  *  A  reeotwlsoo 
was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  Spectator)  of  ootirtiag 
general  approbation  by  general  topkks ;  to  this  practice 
they  adhered  with  few  deviation*:— -Jonitso*.  Al- 
though frequent  digreeeiene  are  faulty,  y 


It  is  necessary  to  oVyrsee  for  the  purposes  of  expi: 
tion :  every  deviation  Is  bad,  which  la  not 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE,  ROVE, 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

Wander  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  Deviate  ; 
elreil  is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll,  that  in,  to  go 
in  a  planless  manner,  ramble  from  the  Latin  re  and 
ombulo,  is  to  walk  backward  and  forward;  and  rev*  m 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble:  ream  Is  cottneetrd 
with  our  word  room,  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a  wide 
space,  and  the  Hebrew  OU  to  be  violently  moved 
backward  and  forward ;  range,  from  the  noon  rea/c, 
a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space,  signifies  to  go  over  a 
great  space,  but  within  certain  limits.  The  idea  of 
going  in  an  Irregular  and  free  manner  Iscommoa  to  sJ 


To  wander  is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  baa 
already  marked  out; 

But  far  about  they  wonder  from  the  grave 
Of  nlm,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg*d 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  Impious  violence.— Thomsoh. 
Sometimes  wandering  may  be  an  involuntary  action 
a  person  may  wander  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  an  in 
definite  length  of  time ;  In  this  manner  a  person  e»aw- 
dere  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood ;  or  it  may  be  a 
planless  course; 

I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

SHAjcsmAim. 
To  ttroU  Is  to  go  In  a  fixed  path,  but  ttreUing  ta  a  v© 
luntary  action,  limited  at  our  discretion ;  thus,  whew  a 
person  takes  a  walk,  he  sometimes  eCrvile  from  own 
path  Into  another,  as  he  pleases;  (I  found  by  the  voice 
of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly 
etrolled  into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.*— Aaue- 
som.    To  ramble  Is  to  wander  without  any  object,  nasi 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary  irregularity 
this  manner  he  who  see*  out  to  take  a  walk,  with 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  ramble*  mm 
chance  directs;  '  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  ware.— Addison.    To 
rsve  is  to  wonder  In  the  same  planless  manner,  but  to 
a  wider  extant ;  a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  bis  road, 
rove*  about  the  country  inquest  of  some  retreat ; 
Where  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  tbodght 
With  Just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  1 
Where  now,  O  Judge  of  Israel,  does  H  rsve  f 

Psion 
To  ream  hi  to  wander  from  the  Impulse  of  a  dieord 
mind ;  in  this  manner  a  lunatick  who  has  broken  1 
may  ream  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a  person 
who  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  in  quiet  at 
home,  may  also  be  said  to  roast  In  quest  of  pence; 
She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  fight, 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dun  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jixths. 

Toranyevrtbe  contrary  of  to  roe*;  as  the  latter  indl 
eates  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former  indicates 
composure  and  fixedness;  we  rang*  within  certain 
limits,  as  the  hunter  rangee  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
rangte  the  mountains ; 

The  stag  too  singled  from  the  herd,  where  nog 
He  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades 
Before  the  tempest  drives.— Thomson 
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BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 
th  Is  probably  changed  from  the  word  blame, 
signifying  that  which  causes  blame;  defect  and  fault 
have  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
impti  faction. 

Blemish  respects  accidents  or  incidental  properties 
of  an  object :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some  spe- 
cifics: propriety  in  an  object;  fault  conveys  the  idea 
not  only  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation  to 
the  author.  There  Is  a  blemish  in  fine  china ;  a  defect 
in  the  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  fault  in  the  con- 
trivance. An  accident  may  cause  a  Maoris*  in  a  fine 
painting;  'There  to  another  particular  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather,  the  false 
beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy:  I  mean  those  parti- 
cular speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rants.*— Addisoh.  The  course  of  nature  may 
occasion  a  defect  in*  a  person's  speech;  'It  has  been 
often  remarked,  though  not  without  wonder,  that  a 
,  Is  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  his  moral 


■  of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the  faults  in  the 
workmanship ;  '  The  reseutment  which  the  discovery 
of  a  fault  or  lolly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  our  pride,'— Johnsox.  A  blemish  may  be 
easier  remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a  fault 
repaired. 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blemish  comes  immediately  from  the  French  blemir 
to  grow  pale,  but  probably  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
blame ;  stain,  in  French  tsindre,  old  French  desteindre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  tingo  to  die ;  spot  is  not  impro- 
bably connected  with  the  word  spit,  Latin  sputum, 
and  the  Hebrew  n3D>  to  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous ;  speck,  in  Saxon  spaces,  probably  comes  from 
the  same  Hebrew  root ;  fiow,  id  Saxon  fish,  JUece, 
German  JUck,  low  German  flak  or  plakke,  a  spot  or  a 
fragment,  a  piece,  most  probably  from  the  Latin  plaga, 
Greek  nhtyh  •  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe,  a  wound  in  the 
body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  generfek  term,  the 
rest  are  specifiek:  a  stain,  a  spot,  specs,  and  jtao,  are 
blemishes,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes  which 
are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  norjtsw*. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemllness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art,  the  slightest  dim- 
ness of  colour,  or  want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish. 
A  slain  and  spot  sufficiently  characterise  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  Its  place.  A 
spsek  Is  a  small  spot;  and  a/aw,  which  to  confined  to 
hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes;  a 
stain  spoils;  a  spot,  speck,  or  JLaw,  disfigures,  A 
blemish  is  rectified,  a  stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck 


These  terms  are  also  employed  figuratively.  Even 
an  imputation  of  what  to  Improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation;  (It  is  impossible 
for  authors  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works : 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes.*— Adm- 
sow.  The  failings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spots 
in  the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there  are  some 
vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them ; 
By  length  of  time, 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime; 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains, 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains.— DnroEX . 
A  blemish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
food  conduct,  but  a  slain  to  mostly  indelible :  it  is  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblemished  reputation,  or 
a  spotless  character,  as  it  la  a  misfortune  to  have  the 
•com  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  name:  'There  are 
stany  who  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of 
ibetr  Judgement,  which  has  searched  deeper  than 
others,  and  found  a  low  in  what  the  generality  of  man- 
kind have  admired.'— Abdisok. 

DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 
Defective  ftsjufssM  the  quality  or  property  of  having 
•  defect  (e  Btenueh);  deficient  to  employed  with  re- 


Krd  to  the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book  may 
defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being 
deficient.  A  deficiency  is  therefore  often  what  cotutt 
tutes  a  defect.  Many  things,  however,  may  be  defection 
without  having  any  deficiency,  and  vice  versa.  What 
ever  to  misshapen,  and  fails,  eitlier  in  beauty  or  utility, 
to  defective;  that  which  to  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  to  deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  eye  when  II 
to  so  constructed  that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances ;  *  Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon 
a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish- 
ment, it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  another  '— 
Addisom.  There  to  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts, when  one  side  falls  short  of  the  other;  'If 
there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  speaker,  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the  thing  spoken.' 
— Swift. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective;  but  persons 
may  be  termed  deficient  either  in  attention,  in  good 
breeding,  in  civility,  or  whatever  else  the  occasion 
may  require.  That  which  is  defective  to  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

Bad,  in  Saxon  bad,  baed,  in  German  Me,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  pejus  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
W  y  to  be  ashamed ;  wicked  is  probably  changed 
from  witched  or  bewitched,  that  is.  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  bad  respects  moral  ana  physical  qualities 
in  general;  wicked  only  moral  qualities;  evil,  in  Ger- 
man nebel,  from  the  Hebrew  73T1  Poin;  signifies  that 
which  to  the  prime  cnuse  of  pain  ;  evil  therefore,  in  its 
full  extent,  comprehends  both  badness  and  wicked 
ness. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  to  bad:  food  to  bad  when  it  disagrees 
with  the  constitution ;  the  air  to  bad  which  has  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful  to  the 
body;  books  are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions ;  '  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  as 
to  our  belief,  it  is  the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must 
show  whether  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad? 
—Blair.    Whatever  to  wicked  ofiends  the  moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent :  any  violation  of  the 
law  is  wicked,  as  law  is  the  support  of  human  society ; 
an  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  to  wicked/ts  it  oppose* 
the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  humanity ; 
For  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  feel  amazing  terrour,  mighty  pains. 

PoantBT. 
Eva  to  either  moral  or  natural,  and  may  be  applied  to 
every  object  that  is  contrary  to  good;  but  the  term  is 
employed  only  for  that  which  to  in  the  highest  degree 
bad  or  wicked; 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all.— Tbomsoh. 

When  used  la  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  sod  to  more  general  than  wicked;  a  bad 
man  to  one  who  to  generally  wanting  in  the  perform 
ance  of  bis  duty ;  a  wicked  man  Is  one  who  to  charge- 
able with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
Divine ;  such  a  ono  has  an  evil  mind.  A  bad  cha- 
racter to  the  consequence  of  Immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices:  the 
inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times 

BADLT,  ILL. 

Badly,  in  the  manner  of  bad  (v.  Bad);  ill,  In 
Swedish  W,  Iceiandfck  ilur,  Danish  ill,  tec.  is  sup- 
posed by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  Justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from  the 
Greek  ohXbc  destructive,  and  oXAfe  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the  actions 
or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  to  always  annexed  to 
the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality:  as  to  do  any  thin* 
badly,  the  thing  to  ladle  done;  an  tZf-judged  sch 
an  ttt-contrived  measure  an  iU-dfeposed  person. 


its 
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DBPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUPTION. 
Depravity,  from  tbe  Laiin  pravitae  and  pravue,  in 
Wreak  £o</3sr,  and  the  Hebrew  JH  to  be  disordered, 
or  put  out  of  its  establifibed  order,  signifying  the 
fuality  of  not  being  straight ;  depravation,  in  Latin 
<eprovatio,  signifies  the  act  or  making  depraved; 
oorruption,  in  Latin  corruption  oorrnmpo,  from  rump* 
to  break,  marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of  the 


*  All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
contrary  to  tbe  order  of  Providence,  but  tbe  term  de- 
travity  characterbwt  the  thing  as  it  is ;  the  terms  de- 
pravation and  corruption  designate  the  making  or 
causing  it  to  be  so :  depravity  therefore  excludes  the 
Idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  refers  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  depravation 
and  corruption  as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there 
b  a  depravity  in  man,  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  correct ; '  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity 
of  understanding  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when  tbe 
reality  is  wanting.'— Johnson.  The  introduction  of 
3bseenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
of  morals;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man's  morals ;  «  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is 
not  of  equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our 
virtue.'— Wa*ton. 

Depravity  or  depravation  Implies  crookedness,  or  a 
distortion  from  the  regular  course;  corruption  implies 
a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  that  depravity  hi  applicable  only  to  lite 
mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste,  and 
depraved  humours  in  regard  to  f he  body.  A  depraved 
.  taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which 
is  unnatural  and  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  material  substances  are  disorgan- 
ized. 

In  tbe  figurative  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  the  same-  signification.  Depravity  is  cha- 
racterized by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
established  system  of  things;  corruption  marks  the 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depravity  turns  things  out  of 
their  ordinary  course ;  corruption  destroys  their  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  hi  a  vicious  stale  of  things, 
In  which  all  is  deranged  and  perverted ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluted.  That  which  Is  depraved  loses  its  proper  man- 
ner of  acting  and  existing;  »  The  depravation  of  hu- 
man will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
of  nature.'— Johnson.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence ;  '  We  can  discover  that  where 
there  Is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  blessings  V— Johnson. 

The  force  of  Irregular  propensities  and  distempered 
imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  princi- 
ples produce  corruption.  A  judgement  not  sound  or 
right  is  depraved ;  a  judgement  debased  by  that  which 
k  vicious  Is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  requires  to 
be  reformed :  what  is  corrupted  requires  to  be  purified. 
Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent  and  excessive 
disorders;  corruption  to  Internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
u  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  u  are  corrupted  and  depraved 
by  tbe  love  of  riches."  Port  Royal  says  that  God  has 
given  up  infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a  corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are  by  no  means  a 
pleonasm  or  repetition,  because  they  represent  two 
distinct  Images ;  one  Indicates  the  state  of  a  thing  very 
much  changed  In  its  substance :  the  other  the  state  of 
a  thing  very  much  opposed  to  regularity.  "Good 
God !  (says  MasUlon  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful 
account  will  the  rich  and  powerful  have  one  day  to 
give;  since,  besides  their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to 
account  before  Thee  for  publick  disorder,  depravity  of 
morels,  and  the  corruption  of  the  age!'  Publick  dis- 
orders bring  on  naturally  depravity  of  morals ;  and  sins 
of  vicious  practices  naturally  give  birth  to  corruption. 
Depravity  b  more  or  less  open ;  it  revolts  tbe  sober 
upright  understanding ;  corruption  la  more  or  less  db- 

•  Vide  Roubaud:  "Depravation,  corruption."— 
drossier:  "  Depravity,  corruption." 


gutsed  in  its  operations,  but  fatal  in  its  exstcte  last 
former  sweeps  away  every  thing  before  It  Usee  a  tor 
rent ;  the  latter  Infuses  itself  into  the  moral  traane  fttfce 
a  slow  poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in  which  ihr 
gross  vises  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  cat 
coram;  'The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  Id  ana 
lyalng  his  (Swift's)  character.  Is  to  discover  by  what 
depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  ass- 
gust.'— Johnson.  That  is  a  corrupt  stale  of  society 
in  which  vice  has  secretly  insinuated  itself  into  a*  the 
principles  and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed  its  defor- 
mity under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  hooouv , 
Peace  is  the  happy  natural  stale  of  man; 
War  his  corruption,  his  disgrace— Thomooji. 
Tbe  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
praved; those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corrmmt\  when 
luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  ptsch. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity;  the  Roman  nation,  during  tbe  time  of  tbe 
emperors,  affords  us  an  example  of  almost  universal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  Is  clear  that  depra- 
vity is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  common 
usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
fee. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may  be  c 
terixed  by  the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  tnnoc 
good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind  and  < 
tion  of  heart;  depravity  of  principle  and  corrupt**** 
of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  depraved  character  ;  a  cor- 
rupt example :  a  corrupt  Influence ;  '  No  depravity  of 
the  mind  has  been  more  frequently  or  justly  censured 
than  ingratitude.'— Johnson.  '  I  have  remarked  in  a 
former  paper,  that  credulity  is  the  common  failing  of 
inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he  who  ia  spontaneously 
suspicious  may  be  justly  charged  with  radical  corrup 
tion.*— Johnson. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say  either 
depravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  taste  has  Its 
rules,  is  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  ■  notconfot^naahle 
to  natural  order,  la  regular  or  irregular;  and  on  the 
other  band  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with  sentitrjents 
and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity  as  to  njve 
it  justly  tbe  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption,  b  that  the  former  is 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity ;  but  the  latter  for 
man  m  a  pol  tical  capacity :  hence  we  speak  of  human 
depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  government;  'The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  chat 
nothing  but  tbe  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from 
notice.'— Johnson.  *  Every  government,  say  the  poH 
ticlans,  is  perpetually  degenerating  toward  < 
n**.'— -Johnson. 


WICKED,  UNJUST.  rNiaUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS 
Wicked  (v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generkk  term ;  aufas  • 
feus,  from  mtemue  unjust,  signifies  that  species  of 
wickedness  which  consists  In  violating  the  law  of  right 
between  man  and  man ;  nefarious,  from  tbe  Latin 
nefae  wicked  or  abominable,  is  that  species  of  wicked- 
nets  which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  being  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than  iniquitoue;  and 
iniquitous  than  nefarious :  it  Is  wicked  to  deprive 
another  of  bis  property  unlawfully,  under  any  circum- 
stances; 

In  tbe  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice: 
And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  prise  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.— SHAXsreAU. 
It  Is  iniquitous  if  It  be  done  by  fraud  and  circum- 
vention; and  nefarious  If  it  involves  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  is  in  direct  violation  of  any  known  law :  nay 
undue  influence  over  another,  In  tbe  making  of  his 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iniquitoue ; 
1  Lucullus  found   that  the  province  of  Pontus  had 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from  tbe 
iniquity  of  usurers  and  publicans.  — Priobaux.    A  ny 
underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  his  master 
la  nefarious,  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  injure 
niters  is  called  nefarious :    That  unhallowed  viUem 
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It* 


ssfesveesuiy  attempted  upon  the  person  of  oar  agent'— 

MtLfTOM. 


TO    CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 

TAINT,  CORRUPT. 
CuntmmineU,  in  Latin  contaminatus,  partidple  of 
cml4nua«,  comes  from  toe  Hebrew  HQO  to  pollute ; 
d^Ue,  compounded  of  as  and  file  or  vim,  signifies  to 
make  vile;  pollute,  in  •Latin  vollutus,  participle  of 
pmUma  %  compounded  of  per  and  la*  or  lavo  to  waab  or 
dye,  signifies  to  infuse  thoroughly ;  taint,  in  French 
Cess*,  participle  of  tctaor*,  in  Latin  tingo,  signifies  to 
dye  or  stain;  c«ri^^  sigjUAes  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

QrBtomtud  ia  not  so  strong  an  ezpresilon  as  defile 
or  pollute;  but  it  Is  stronger  than  taint ;  these  terms 
axe  used  in  the  sense  of  Injuring  purity:  corrupt  has 
the  Idea  of  destroying  it.    Whatever  ia  impure  con- 
fie  nf »,  what  k  grew  and  vile  in  the  natural  sense 
defiiae  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollute*;  what  is  con- 
tagions or  infectious  corrupt*;  and  what  la  corrupted 
may  taint  other  things.    Improper  conversation  or 
r reding  canUmunates  the  mind  of  youth;  'The  drop 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  contaminated  with  filth  and  dirt, 
than  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a   few  modern  tale-bearers.'— Hawkbs- 
wortb.    Lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  the  body  and 
pollute  the  mind; 
When  from  the  mountain  tops  with  hldeoua  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find, 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  Blench  behind. 

D&VDIH. 

Iler  virgin  statne  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands.— Drydbn. 
Loose  company  corrupt*  the  moral*;  '  All  men  agree 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  cor- 
rupt the  heart.'— Stbblb.    The  coming  in  contact 
with  a  corrupted  body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint ; 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  stiange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company.— Dktdbm. 
If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  society,  they  must  unavoidably  witness 
objects  thatarecalculated  to  contaminate  their  thought! 
if  not  their  inclinations.    They  are  thrown  In  the  way 
of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  defiled  with  {the  grossest 
mrfeeencies,  and  hearing  or  seeing  things  which  can- 
not be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul :  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  principles  are 
fond  to  becerr^toi  before  they  have  reached  the  age 
ef  maturity. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 


Contact,  Latin  Contaetue%  participle  of  contsngo, 
compounded  of  eon  uudtango  to  touch  together,  Is  dis- 
tfngqished  from  the  simple  word  tones,  not  so  much  in 
sense  as  In  grammatical  construction ;  the  former  ex- 
psessing  a  stale,  and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  stale;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  Implying  the 
abstract  act  of  touching:  we  apeak  of  things  coming 
or  Being  in  contact,  but  not  of  the  contact  Instead  of 
the  trass  of  a  thing:  the  poison  which  comes  from  the 
poison-tree  is  so  powerful  la  its  nature,  that  it  is  not 
neeeasary  to  eome  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel  Ita 
Banefnl  Influence;  c  We  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact 
m  private  interest'— Jobrson.  Some  insects  are 
armed  with  stings  so  Inconceivably  sharp,  that  the 
smallest  touch  possible  Is  sufficient  to  produce  a  punc- 
tare  Into  the  flesh:  *0  death!  where  is  now  thy  sting  1 
O grave!  where  (a  thy  victory  1  Where  are  the  ter- 
mors with  which  thou  hast  so  long  affrighted  the 
national  At  the  tones  of  the  Divine  rod,  thy  visionary 
hnnoms  are  fled.'— Blaik. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

w  terms  Imply  the  power  of  communicating 
■w— .....^  bad,  but  contagion,  from  the  Latin  verb 
sontingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  simple 
loach;  and  infection,  from  the  Latin  verb  initio  or 


m  and  /acta  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  lecetvth*  something 
inwardly,  or  having  it  infused. 

Some  things  set  more  properly  by  contagion,  others 
by  infection :  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the  plague 
or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by  contagion  ;  they 
are  therefore  denominated  contagioue  i  the  less  viru 
lent  disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions,  and  the  like, 
are  termed  infectious,  as  they  are  communicated  by 
the  leas  rapid  process  of  infection :  the  air  is  contagious 
or  infection*  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction : 
when  heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  contagious,  but  In 
ordinary  cases  infectious.  In  the  figurative  sense,  vice 
is  for  the  same  obvious  reason  termed  contagious ;  '  If 
I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely,  possible  to  keep 
him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudeness.'— Lockb 
Bad  principles  are  denominated  infectious  ; 

But  we  who  only  do  Infuse, 

The  rage  In  them  like  boute-feua, 

'T  la  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  Ills.— Butlbs 
Some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  Hod  society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  of  bad  principles,  acting  as  a  slow  poison  on 
the  moral  constitution. 


CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 
Qmtagiou*alga\fim\mvlii%contagion  («,  Contagion  i, 
identical,  in  Latin  epidemuue,  Greek  fwi&husf ,  that  m 
I  and  fynoc  among  the  people,  signifies  universally 
spread;  pestilential,  from  the  Latin petti*  the  plague, 


signifies  having  the  plague,  or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  contagion*  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched; 
the  epidemical  to  that  which  ia  already  caught  or  circu 
lated,  and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped ;  the  seats 
lential  to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, to  be  removed :  diseases  are  contagious  or  epi- 
demical ;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  ehun  a  contagioue  disorder,  that  i*. 
may  not  come  near  us;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a  pesti- 
lential air,  that  it  may  not  be  Inhaled  to  our  injury;  we 
endeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical  disorders,  that 
they  may  not  spread  any  farther, 
vicious  example  Is  contagioue ; 
No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Waetob 
Certain  follies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in 
almost  every  age ;  '  Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind, 
there  Is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than 
the  love  of  flattery.*— Stbblb.  The  breath  of  infldeUtv 
]*  pestilential;' 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds, 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

Hilton 


BLAMELESS.  IRREPROACHABLE,  UNBLE- 
MISHED, UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 
Blamelees  signifies  literally  void  of  blame  (v.  TV 
blame);  irreproachable,  that  Is,  not  able  to  be  re- 
proached (v.  To  blame) ;  unblemished,  that  to,  without 
blemish  (v.  Blemish);  unspotted,  that  is,  without  spot 
(e.  Blemish), 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproachable;  what  Is 
blamelese  hi  simply  free  from  blame,  but  that  which  la 
irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  repreack 
attached  to  It  It  Is  good  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  leads 
a  blameless  life,  but  it  Is  a  high  encomium  to  say,  that 
he  leads  an  irreproachable  life:  the  former  Is  but  the 
negative  praise  of  ono  who  la  known  only  for  his  barm- 
lessneas;  the  latter  is  but  positive  commendation  of 
a  roan  who  Is  well  known  for  bis  integrity  in  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  society ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  afl  th'  ethereal  tram, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mil  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  ./Ethiopia's  blameless  race.— Pom. 
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Take  particular  care  that  your 
irreproachable  Mnd.'— Bi^ia. 

Unblemished  and  unspotted  are  applicable  to  many 
objects,  bealdea  that  of  personal  conduct ;  and  when 
applied  to  tola,  their  original  meaning  ralBclently  points 
out  their  ose  In  distinction  from  the  two  former  We 
may  say  of  a  man  that  be  has  an  irreproachable  or  an 
aaHesmaarf  reputatlon,and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity 
of  life; 

But  now  those  white  unblrmisk'd  manners,  whence 

The  fabling  poets  took  their  golden  age, 

Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Thomson. 

But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure, 

Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 

From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  vlllany, 

Of  mercy  and  or  pardon  sure, 

Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 

And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

Fomfbbt. 

Hail,  rev'rend  nrlest !  To  Phoebus'  awful  dome 

A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 

Unransom'd  here,  receive  the  spotless  fair, 

Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pore. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 

Praise  comes  from  the  German  preieen  to  value,  and 
our  own  word  price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing ;  cmrnnut,  in  Latin  eommendo,  compounded  of 
com  and  stand*,  signifies  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others;  applaud  (v.  Applause) ;  extol,  in  Latin  ex- 
tollo,  signifies  to  lilt  up  very  high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. The  praise  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies  a 
lower  degree :  we  praise  a  person  generally ;  we  com- 
mend him  particularly :  we  praise  him  for  his  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  the  like ;  we  commend  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particular  instance  of  prudence 
or  good  conduct  To  applaud  ia  an  ardent  mode  of 
praising ;  we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness  of 
spirit:  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praising;  we 
extol  a  man  for  bis  heroick  exploits.  Praioe  Is  confined 
to  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
superlours  or  equals:  commendation  is  the  part  of  a 
superlour;  a  parent  commends  his  child  for  an  act  of 
charity :  applause  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one ; 
theatrical  performances  are  the  frequent  subjects  of 
publick  applauses:  extol  is  the  act  of  Inferiours,  who 
declare  thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person's  supe- 
riority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  commend  stands  the 
lowest,  and  extol  the  highest ;  we  praise  In  stronger 
terms  than  we  commend :  to  applaud  ia  to  praise  In  loud 
terms ;  to  extol  Is  to  praise  in  strong  terms; 

The  servile  rout  their  careful  Cesar  praise, 
Him  they  extol ;  they  worship  him  alone. 

D&YDBlt. 

He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  commendation:  praise,  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying: 
but  it  Is  a  dangerous  gi ft  for  the  receiver ;  happy  that 
•nan  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acceptance 
jf  »; 

How  happy  them  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Praifd  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd, 
For  virtues  practia' d,  and  for  arts  improv'd.— Jsirrwa. 
Commendation  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement;  'When  school- 
boys write  verse,  It  may  Indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  something  better  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  be 
*  d  for         ....-   —   .  -     - 


r  any  real  merit  of  their  own.*— Cowna. 
Applause  is  noisy ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  multitude, 
who  are  continually  changing ; 
White  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th*  applause  of  lords  ana  commoners  abounds. 

Dkybsm. 

APPLAUSE,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

dtolsttss.  from  the  Latin  applaudo,  signifies  literally 
Id  clap  the  hinds  or  scamp  the  feet  to  a  thing ;  accla- 1 


motion,  from  ucclamo,  signifies]  a  crytnf  out  to  ataot 
These  two  words  answer  to  the  plausus  and  jfrfsintu 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  distinguished  from  tacl 
other  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  plausus  war-  it 
artful  way  of  moving  the  bands  so  as  to  produce at 
harmonious  sound  by  way  of  apntemoe,  particular'?  k 
the  theatre; 

Datos  in  theatre, 
Cum  UN  plausus.— Horace. 
In  medio  plausa,  plausus  tunc  arte  carebet.— Oia 
Stantiaque  iaplausum  tola  theatra  jurenL 

Pkopeitttb 

The  word  plausus  was  eometln.es  used  in  the  sense  tf 
applause  expressed  by  words;  tae  meelematio  was  n 
expression  by  the  voice  only,  but  it  was  either  a  mark 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  favourable  accUm 
Hone  were  denominated  laudationes  et  bona  wU,  lb* 
unfavourable  were  exseerationes  et  convict*,  all  wiucs 
were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modulatioa  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  as  it  was  originally  wriues. 
plaudits,  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  plaudo,  and  w* 
addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spectators  at  the  close  of 
the  performance  by  way  of  soliciting  their  applause; 
Si  plausoria  eges  autea  mawntis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  vos  piaudlte,  dicat 

Horaci 
Hence  the  term  plaudit  denotes  a  single  act  of  apple**, 
but  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively ; 
True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect— Ihnciu«. 
These  terms  express  a  publick  demonstration;  tin 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet ;  lbs 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  edsj 
employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbation ;  the  lauer  u 
a  sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect.    An  actor  looks 
for  applause;  a  speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  toe  person 
himself  is  mostly  received  with  acclamations.   At  the 
hustings  popular  speeches  meet  with  applause,  and 
favourite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  acclamatint , 
Amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore 
Gyas  outstripp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 
Dawn 
When  this  illustrious  person  (the  duke  of  Marios 
rough)  touched  on  the  shore,  he  was  received  by  tbt 
acclamations  of  the  people.'— Stbblb. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRICS. 

Encomium,  in  Greek  tyn&tuov,  signified  a  set  fom 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise;  eulogy,  is 
Greek  ivXoyla,  from  et  and  Adysf,  signifies  well  spokes, 
or  a  good  word  for  any  one ;  panegyric*,  in  Greek 
xavjryvpixfc,  from  w&(  the  whole,  and  AyvfHS  an  at 
sembly,  signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an  sawn 
bly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms:  but 
the  first  seems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  object;  the  second  to  the  person  in 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  la 
general ;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  indi- 
vidual :  thus  we  bestow  encomiums  upon  any  work  <^ 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of  s 
hero,  woo  is  of  another  age  or  country ;  but  we  write 
panegyricks  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in  direct 
reference  to  the  person  who  Is  panegyrized:  the  enco- 


mium is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ;  the  eulefj 
may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogised; 
the  panegyrick  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting  frost 
rvile  dependence :  great  encomiums  have  been  paid 
by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of  England;  'Our 
lawyers  are,  with  Justice,  copious  In  their  encomium 
on  the  common  law.1— Blackstomb.  Our  naval  and 
military  heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  *>•"> 
besides  their  own  countrymen ;  *  Sallust  would  say  of 
Cato,  "  That  he  bad  rather  be  than  appear  good  J 
but  indeed  this  eulogium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inef 
fenaivenesft.'— Stsble.  Authors  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  panegyruki 
pretty  freely  in  dedications  to  their  patrons ; 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satlrick, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyrick.— Bwvrr. 
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LAUDABLE    PRAISEWORTHY    COM-        | 
MENDABLE. 

L/ivdmbUi  from  the  Latin  Undo  to  prate,  is  in  sense 
iteraJly  prasavorOy,  that  is,  ttortty  of  praise,  or  to 
ae  praised  (o.  7* praise);  commendable signifies  enti- 
tled toc^sssaswdalwi. 

LaadiiAk  Is  used  in  a  general  application ;  praise- 
wortmw  and  commendable  are  applied  to  individual* : 
things  are  iemiabU  In  themselves;  they  are  praise- 
mertkm  <x  cstn*memdsM*ln  this  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  m  endued  to  encouragement 
and  general  approbation;  an  honest  endeavour  to  be 
tteeful  to  one's  family  or  one's  self  is  at  all  tunes  Urn- 
dahlc,  and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  to  praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men : 
as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all  cbsm  praiseworthy ; 
but  particularly  so  in  those  cases  where  ft  opposes  one's 
interests  and  interferes  with  one's  pleasures.  What  is 
csmumsmdabU  is  not  equally  important  with  the  two 
former;  It  entitles  a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or  par- 
tial expression  of  good  will  and  approbation :  the  per- 
formance of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  subordinate  persona  is  in  the 
proper  — itti*  commendable. 
It  is  a  UmdaiU  ambition  to  wish  to  excel  in  that 

a  nieh  in  good ;  '  Nothing  is  more  loadable  than  an 

inquiry  after  truth.'— Addisoh. 


Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mou  Wring  day, 
Vie  with  these  charms  imperial  t 

Mason  (en  TruUt) 
Vying  is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and 
striving  are  always  serious  actions :  neighbours  often 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dress,  and  equipage. 


worthy  in  a  child  to  assist  its  parent 

require;  *  Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugl 

men  oat  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 

thina    ■■■  m— aim  thm    In    tinman    life  *_  AniMann        Sl- 


it is  very  praiee- 

nt  as  occasion  may 

gh 


thing  vrmsewortky  in  human  life/— Addisoh.  Si- 
te commendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  is 
Edmund  Waller  was  born  to  a  very  fhir 
the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  rather 
ir,  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost 
care '— Cjuuucxdom, 


te  by  tl 
mother, 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

Contend.  In  Latin  contends,  compounded  of  con  or 
cemtr*  and  tends  in  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exert 
one's  self  against  any  thing ;  strive,  in  Dutch  slrexen, 
low  German  strevan,  high  German  streben,  is  probably 
a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  ttrepo  to  make  a  bustle; 
vie  is  probably  changed  from  mew,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Contending  requires  two  parties ;  strive  either  one 
or  two.  There  is  no  contending  where  there  is  not 
an  opposition ;  but  a  person  may  strive  by  himself. 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the  object  as  well  as 
mode :  we  contend  for  a  prize ;  we  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contend  verbally ;  but  we  never  strive  with- 
out an  actual  effort,  and  labour  more  or  leas  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  distance ;  but 
ftriving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  Is  one,  to 
be  present  Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion  contend 
for  what  they  fancy  to  be  the  truth ;  sometimes  they 
csalsarf  for  trifles; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  Is  the  master.— Sh^xspkaes. 

Combatants  strive  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dint  of  snperiour  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
the  prominent  idea  is  the  mutual  efforts  of  two  or  more 
persona  for  the  same  object;  but  in  striving  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  the  efforts  of  one  to  attain  an  object; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  In  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  expressing  these  col- 
lateral Ideas ; 

Mad  as  the  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strive. 

Dm  ms. 

Contend  is  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
application  to  things;  strive  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  difficulties;  and  In  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

Fit  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  in  It ;  we 
strive  to  excel  when  we  vt«,  but  we  do  not  strive  with 
any  one;  there  is  no  personal  collision  or  opposition : 
time  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons 
»'  onr  intentions.  The  term  vie  Is  therefore  frequently 
aopm  d  to  unconscious  objects ; 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY 

Competition,  from  the  Latin  compete,  compounded 
of  com  or  con  and  peto%  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  same  object;  emulation,  In  Latin  emu- 
lation from  mmulor,  and  the  Greek  lutXXa  a  contest, 
signifies  the  spirit  of  contending ;  rivalry,  from  tho 
Latin  rhms  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  undi 
vided  or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  is 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitoi, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  object;  emulation  ex- 
presses a  disposition  of  the  mind  toward  panlciJar 
objects ;  rivalry  expresses  both  the  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  competition  as 
the  motive  to  the  action ;  emulation  produces  competi- 
tors, but  It  may  exist  without  It ;  'Of  the  ancients 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation  and  direct  our 
endeavours.'— Jonasox. 

Competition  and  emulation  have  the  same  marks  to 
distinguish  them  from  rivalry.  Competition  and  emu- 
lation have  honour  for  their  basis;  rivalry  Is  but  o 
desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor  strives  to 
surpass  by  honest  means;  he  cannot  succeed  so  ni<4 
by  any  other;  (Il  cannot  be  doubted  but  thcrv  i,  a* 
great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel 
players  as  In  any  other  more  refined  competition  for 
superiority.'— HuoHca.  A  rival  Is  not  bound  by  any 
principle ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever  means 
seem  to  promise  success;  4 Those,  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  interest  of  some  great  minister,  trample 
upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rue,  to  rival  him  in  his 

Siamese,  and  at  length  step  into  his  place.'— South. 
n  unfair  competitor  and  a  generous  -ival  are  equally 
snuaual  and  inconsiatent.  Competition  animates  to 
exertion ;  rivalry  provokes  hatred  *  competition  seek* 
to  merit  success;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining 
it;  'To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competitor  In  . 
business,  is  a  character  which,  if  it  does  not  recom- 
mend you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  this  effect, 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  appro- 
bation as  If  you  aimed  at  more.*— Stkclc.  Competi- 
tor* may  sometimes  become  rivals  in  spirit,  although 
rivals  will  never  become  competitors. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup 
poses  some  actual  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a  specifick 
object  set  in  view :  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  continued 
wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  general  end  with- 
out necessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of  close  action. 
Competitor*  are  in  the  same  line  with  each, other, 
rivals  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Literary  prizes  are  the  objects 
of  competition  among  scholars;  '  The  prize  of  beauty 


disputed  till  you  were  seen,  but  now  all  pretenders 

withdrawn  their  claims^  there  is  no  comvetit ' 

The  affections 


have  withdrawn  their  claims;  there  is  do  competition 

but  for  the  second  place.'— Davoan. 

of  a  female  are  the  object  of  rival*  ; 

Ob,  love !  thou  Bternly  dost  thy  power 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  In  thy  reign, 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.— Dxydxm 

William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold  were  competitor* 

for  the  crown  of  England;  JBnen*  and  Tornus  were 

rivals  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia.    lu  the  games  which 

were  celebrated  by  JEneas  In  honour  of  his  father 

Anchiaes,  the  naval  competitor*  were  the  most  eaget 

in  the  contest.    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  nval 

goddesses  in  their  pretensions  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 
To  contend  signifies  generally  to  strive  one  against 
another ;  to  contest,  from  the  Latin  cemUster^  to  call 
one  witness  agalnt  another ;  and  dispute,  from  dispuu 

m  Vide  Abbe  Ronbaud :  "  Emulation,  rfvalite. ' 
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to  think  differently,  or  maintain  a  different  opinion, 
are  different  modes  of  contending.  We  may  contend 
for  or  dispute  a  prise,  bat  the  latter  la  a  higher  form  of 
expression,  adapted  to  the  style  of  poetry ; 

Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days, 

But  make  the  beet  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 

This  sun,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prize 

DaTDBIC. 

We  cannot  contest  or  dispute  without  contending, 
although  we  may  contend  without  contesting  or  du- 

m ,. '    J  to  the  idea  of  eetUng 

contest  and  dispute 
e  object  contested  or  disputed,  Co*- 
tend  la  applied  to  all  matters,  cither  of  personal  interest 
or  speculative  opinion :  contest  always  to  the  former ; 
dispute  mostly  to  the  latter.  We  contend  with  a  per- 
son, and  contest  about  a  thing; 

•Us  madness  to  contend  with  strength  Divine 

Dktdbk. 
Daring  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest  between 


aitnougn  we  may  contend  wunout  eon 
puting.  To  contend  is  confined  to  the 
one's  self  up  against  another ;  to  crate 
most  include  some  object  contested  or  d 


points  only  are  contested.  Contentions  are  always 
conducted  personally,  and  in  general  verbally ;  con- 
tests are  carried  on  in  different  manners  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  The  parties  themselves 
mostly  decide  contentions;  but  contested  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
frequently  contending  with  each  other  about  little 
points  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily 
to  resign; 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die.— Shakspkaex. 
When  seats  In  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  are 
to  be  obtained  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  contest 
their  claims  to  pubhek  approbation;  'As  the  same 
causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects  In  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  lost  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different  success 
In  the  contest.'— Hums. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this  assertion 
with  reasons  weesfttsittfforlt; 


T  is  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  mora  of  life, 
Rears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends, 
And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

BHBxsToira. 
But  we  do  not  contest  until  we  take  serious  measures 
to  obtain  what  we  contend  for ; 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.    Life's  little  day 
Shall  pass,  and  she  is  gone.    While  I  appear 
Flustrd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  beav'n's 
eternal  year.— Mason  {on  Truth). 
Contendbto  dispute  van  panto  the  whole:  two  parties 
dispute  conjointly:  they  contend  individually.    Each 
contemde  for  his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
dispute.    Theological  disputants  often  contend  with 
more  warmth  than  discretion  for  their  favourite  hy- 
pothesis ;  •  The  question  which  our  author  would  con- 
tend for.  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  Is  what  persons  have  a 
right  te  be  obeyed.'— Locks.    With  regard  to  claims, 
it  is  possible  to  dispute  the  claim  of  another  without 
contending  for  it  for  ourselves ;  ( Until  any  point  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable  by  any 
subject'— Swift. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs  (v.  To 
contend,  strive),  have  a  distinct  meaning  in  which  they 
are  analogous.  The  common  Idea  to  them  is  that  of 
opposing  one's  self  to  another  with  an  angry  humour. 

Contention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
Beefing  one's  own.  Strife  springs  from  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal  in  contention, 
the  former  because  they  are  fearful  lest  they  should  not 
get  enough;  the  latter  because  they  as3  fearful  lest 
others  should  get  too  much : 


With  these  four  more  of  lesser  faco* 
And  humble  rank,  attendant  came ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smiling  grace, 
And  Impudence,  with  brazen  face, 
Contention  bold,  with  iron  lungs, 
And  Slander,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

Moon* 
Where  bad  tempers  that  are  under  no  control  cos* 
in  frequent  collision,  perpetual  strtfe  wilt  be  the  con 
[uence ;  *  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  tox 
with  a  eenerous  nested  on  the  censures  sad 
i  beyoat 


sequen 
looked 


down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a 
the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.'-    ' 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DIS3EN1 
Differ,  in  Latin  differs  or  die  and  fere,  ajgnlfipt  u 
make  into  two;  vary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  various, 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  thine* ;  to  disagree  ie 
literally  not  to  agree ;  and  dissent,  in  Latin  dissontio ot 
die  and  sentio,  Is  to  think  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

Differ,  vary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to  * 
persons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only.  First  as  to 
persons;  to  dtftr  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  any  cause,  or  in  any  degree;  we  vary  only  in 
small  matters ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in  their 
There  must  be  two  at  least  to  differ;  and 


there  may  be  an  indefinite  number:  one  mas  vary. or 
an  Indefinite  number  may  vary;  two  or  a  specifics 
number  disagree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  is  as 
account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may  vary  at  dif 
fereot  times  in  the  account  which  be  gives ;  and  two 
particular  individuals  disagree :  we  may  differ  in  mat 
ters  of  fact  or  speculation ;  we  vary  only  in  matters  of 
fact ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of  speculation. 
Historians  may  differ  In  the  representation  of  an  affair 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  circumstances;  two 
particular  philosophers  disagree  in  accounting  for  a 
phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another :  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  cob 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same  subject  may 
disagree  in  their  conclusions,  because  they  set  out  from 
different  premises ;  men  dissent  from  the  esrsblishwl 
religion  of  their  country  according  to  their  edocauos 
and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant  feetisg ; 
variances  arise  from  a  collision  of  interests;  disagree- 
ments from  asperity  of  humour ;  dissensions  from  a 
clashing  of  opinions;  differences  may  exist  between 
nations,  and  may  be  settlsd  by  cool  discussions ;  '  Tne 
ministers  of  the  different  potentates  conferred  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier 
methods  were  found  necessary,  and  Bolingbroke  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  less  formality.'— 
Jonifsoii.  When  variances  arise  between  neighbours, 
their  passions  often  interfere  to  prevent  accommo- 


How  many  bleed 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  map  and  man. 
Thomsok. 
When  members  of  a  family  consult  Interest  or  homour 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  necessarily  disa- 
greements ;  ( On  bis  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  wai 
recommended  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gernlemsr 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  bv  r 
.•ear  relation.    This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  tone  - 
they  disagreed  In  the  south  of  France  and  parteeV- 
Jobnsor.   When  many  members  of  a  community  have 
an  equal  liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there  wil 
necessarily  be  dissensions  ; 
When  Carthage  shall  contend  toe  world  with  Rome 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favour  and  permitted  hate : 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease. 

IiRTDES. 

In  regard  to  things,  difer  is  said  of  two  tnlngj  wrti 
respect  to  each  other ;  vary  o.'  one  thing  in  respect  to 
Itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  luner.and  s 
person's  temper  varies  from  time  to  time.  Things  Hfa 
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■it  their  ossonc— .  toey  est)  In  their  accidents :  thus  the 
poem  and  species  of  things  differ  from  each  other,  and 
the  individuate  of  each  species  vary;  'We  do  not  know 
in  what  reason  and  instinct  consist,  and  therefore 
eaanot  tell  with  exactness  in  what  they  differ:— Joan- 
won.  'Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  been  touched.'— Johhson.  Differ 
is  said  of  every  thing  promiscuously,  but  disagree  is 
only  said  of  such  things  as  might  agree ;  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  otter  by  the  course  of  things,  but  two 
numbers  disagree  which  are  intended  to  agree ;  'The 
srveral  parts  of  the  name  animal  differ  in  their  quali- 
u»'— Aebcthsot. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathise 
Is  plain ;  such  Is  this  union  nature  ties ; 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree. 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superiour  progeny. 

Jbhyhs. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION. 
QUARREL. 

The  difference  is  that  on  which  one  differs,  or  the 
eUle  of  differing  (e.  To  differ) ;  the  dispute  that  on 
which  one  disputes,  or  the  act  or  disputing;  altercation, 
in  Latin  aUereatio  and  aUerco,  from  alterum  and  cor 


Bind,  signifies  expressing  another  opinion. 
eeerrel,  in  French  querelU,  from  the  Latin  querer  to 
complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint  against  another. 
Ail  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense 
rf  a  difference  on  some  personal  question ;  the  term  dif- 
ference a  here  as  general  and  Indefinite  as  in  the  former 
esse  (v.  7V  differ,  eery) :  a  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious  and  per- 
sona] kind;  a  disputo  consists  not  only  of  angry  words, 
bat  much  ID  blood  end  unkind  offices ;  an  altercation 
is  a  wordy  dispute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is 
drawn  out  into  a  musjkide  of  words  on  all  sides; 
quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  which  leads 


10  every  species  of  violence :  the  difference  may 
limes  arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
*"«;<y  rectified ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes 
» •  ^y  the  fault  of  both  parties;  altercations  arise 
mua.;y  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one's  opinions ;  quarrels  mostly  spring  from 
injuries  real  or  supposed  -  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  individual  or  publick  capacity :  they  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner ;  '  Ought  less 
differences  altogether  to  divide  and  estrange  those  from 
ooe  another,  whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bands 
unite  r— Blair.  JDisputes  and  altercations  are  mostly 
sondocted  in  a  direct  manner  between  individuals ;  'I 
bmoften  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on  the  Exchange 
aijnsied  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alder- 
man of  London.* — Addison.  '  In  the  house  of  Peers 
the  bill  passes  through  the  same  forma  as  in  the  other 
house,  and  if  rejected  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it 
puses  sue  sHeusio  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercation: 
— Buczbtom.  Quarrels  may  arise  between  nations 
or  individuals,  and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offence 
directly  or  indirectly; 

Umrex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturbed  with  none,    . 

Toe  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

DXTDKN. 


WSSENBION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIFE. 

Dissension,  contention,  and  strife,  mark  the  actor 
•Ote  of  dissenting,  of  contending  and  striving;  discord 
drives  its  signification  from  the  harshness  produced  in 
nudes:  by  the  clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not  suit 
witb  each  other:  whence,  in  the  moral  sense,  the 
dnrdsof  the  mind,  which  come  Into  an  unsuitable  col- 
woo,  produce  a  discord. 

.  A  colusion  of  opinions  produces  dissension;  a  coM- 
■too  of  interests  produces  contention ;  a  collision  of 
tanoars  produces  discord  (».  Contention).  A  love  of 
«*'•  own  opinion,  combined  witb  a  disregard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension  ;  selfishness 
■  ihe  nwlneauseof  contention;  and  an  ungoverned 
fwper  that  of  discord. 

Dissension  Is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  communities  of 
**;  temtemtion  and  dietord  to  individuals.  AChris- 
tian  temper  ot  conformity  to  the  general  will  of  those 


with  whom  one  is  in  connexion  would  do  away  dis- 
sension; *  At  the  lime  the  poem  we  are  now  treating 
of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  who  ware 
then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high.*— Addison. 
A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  is  attainable 
by  legitimate  means  would  put  n  stop  to  contention; 
1  Because  it  Is  apprehended  there  may  be  great  conten- 
tion about  precedence,  the  proposer  bumMy  desires  the 
assistance  of  the  learned.'— Swirr.  A  correction  of 
one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour  would  check  the 
progress  of  discord  ; 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  t 
*T  Is  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace,— Davos*. 
Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society ; 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government 

SHAXXKAt*. 

Contention  is  accompanied  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and 
many  evil  passions ; '  The  ancients  made  contention  the 
principle  that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first,  and  then 
love :  the  one  to  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the 
union  of  *H  parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.'— 
BrjRNXT.    Discord  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  kind 
affections,  and  bars  all  tender  Intercourse ; 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate 
That  heav*n  finds  means  to  kill  your  Joys  with  love ! 
And  L  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.— Shakspba&k.  > 
Where  there  is  strife,  there  must  be  discord;  but  there 
may  be  discord  without  strife :  discord  consists  most 
in  the  feeling ;  strife  consists  most  In  the  outward  ac- 
tion.   Discord  evinces  Itself  in  various  ways ;  by  looks, 
words,  or  actions; 
Good  Heav'n!  what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord 

flow.— Drtdbn. 
Strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  ac/s  of  violence  • 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  Joy.— Pore. 
Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families ;  strife  la 
the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours :  dis- 
cord atom  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  Into  the  assembly;  Homer  commences  his 
poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga 
meranon  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion ; 
strife  is  In  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonal Interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  almost  certain  forerunner  of  Its  ruin ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  among  Demons  of 
good  breeding. 


QUARREL,  BROIL,   FEUD,  AFFRAY   OR 

Quarrel  {v.  Difference)  is  the  general  and  ordinary 
term ;  broil,  feud,  and  affray,  are  particular  terms; 
"broil,  from  brawl,  is  a  noisy  quarrel ;  feud,  from  the 
German  fehde,  and  the  English  Jtgkt,  is  an  active 
quarrel ;  affray  or  /roe,  from  the  Latin  fries  to  rub, 
signifying  the  collision  of  the  passions,  is  a  tumultuous 
quarrel. 

The  idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  Is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com 
plaints  and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  respects  the  confusion  and  entanglement  which 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  Interests ; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  quarrels  where  there  are  no 
broils,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds ; 
but  there  are  no  broils  and  feuds  without  quarrels  : 
the  quarrel  Is  not  always  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  It  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  sometimes 
manifest  itself  only  In  a  coolness  of  behaviour .  the 
broil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrel,  it  always  breaks  out 
In  loud,  and  mostly  reproachful  language :  feud  la  a 
deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are  very  lamenta- 
ble when  they  take  place  between  members  of  the  same 
family ;  *  The  dirk  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  waa 
of  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.'— 
Johnson.  Brods  are  very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  live  together ; 
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Ev*n  haughty  Juijo,  who  with  endless  broile, 
Earth,  seas,  and  heav'n.  and  Jove  himself  turmoils, 
At  length  alon'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  sbail  Join 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line.— Drtdbh. 
Feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times  between  dif- 
ferent families  of  the  nobility ;  '  The  poet  describes 
(in  the  poem  of  Chevy-Chase)  a  battle  occasioned  by 
the  mutual  /mas  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
English  and  Scotch  nobleman.*— Addisom. 

A  quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  an  affray  is  a  sudden 
violent  kind  of  quarrel :  a  quarrel  may  subsist  be- 
tween two  persons  from  a  private  difference ;  an  affray 
always  takes  place  between  many  upon  some  publick 
occasion:, a  quarrel  may  be  carried  on  merely  by 
words;  ah  affray  is  commonly  conducted  by  acts  of 
violence:  many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  hasty  people ;  *  The  quarrel  between  my 
friends  did  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
have  made  It-'— Steels.  Many  are  wounded,  if  not 
killed  in  aJVasv,  when  opposite  parties  meet ;  *  The 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several  citixens  of 
distinction,  were  killed  in  the /ray/— Robertson. 

TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  with  various  modifications ;  jangle  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  conveys  by  Its  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
this  kind  of  war  of  words ;  jar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
babhtty  but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  jangle 
and  wrangle.  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross 
questions  and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion ;  '  Where  the  Judicatories  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
were  perpetual  janglings  on  both  sides.'— Burnet. 
Tbom  jangle  who  are  out  of  humour  with  each  other: 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  In  jarring :  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when  they  come  in  colli- 
sion; and  those  who  indulge  themselves  In  jam"*/ 
will  soon  convert  affection  Into  ill  will ;  ( There  is  no 
•or  or  contest  between  the  different  girts  of  the  spirit.' 
—South.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy 
their  domestic*  peace  and  felicity  by  jarnng.  To 
wrangle  Is  technically,  what  to  jangle  is  morally : 
those  who  dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrangle ;  and  the  dlsputers  who  engage  in  this  schc- 
lastick  exercise  are  termed  wranglers  ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  more  than  wrangles  ; 
Peace,  factious  monster !  born  to  vex  the  state, 
With  wrangling  talents  form*d  for  foul  debate. 

Pom. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 
Combat,  from  the  French  combattrt  to  fight  together, 
is  used  figuratively  In  the  same  sense  with  regard  to 
matters  of  opinion;  oppose,  in  French  epposer,  Latin 
epposui  perfect  of  oppono,  compounded  or  ob  and  pone 
to  place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to  set  one's  self 
up  against  another. 

Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  opposing;  one  al- 
ways opposes  in  combatting,  though  not  vice  versd. 
To  combat  Is  used  In  regard  to  speculative  matters; 
oppose  in  regard  to  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
well  as  matters  of  opinion.    A  person's  positions  are 
combatud,  his  interests  or  his  measures  are  apposed. 
The  Christian  combat*  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
Infidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 
When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  bell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
Te  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  Is  safe^-Cowma. 
The  sophist  oppoees  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation ; 


Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.— Cowm. 
The  most  laudable  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 
converted  is  to  combat  errour  wherever  It  presents  it- 
self; but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  the  present 
day,  who  employ  the  little  ntoance  of  knowledge 


which  they  have  collected,  to  no  better  purpcaje  than  as 
oppose  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  excite  the  ansa* 
spirit  of  apparition  in  others. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

Combatant,  from  to  combat,  marks  any  one  that 
engages  in  a  combat;  champion,  in  French  ek ammien, 
Saxon  comve.  German  kaempt,  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  com  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory ;  a 
champion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  baa  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement ;  champion  may  be  euiiiuyed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  In  the  habits  of  being 
engaged  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  games  need 
to  contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  gladiators  were 
combatants  who  fought  for  their  lives:  when  knight 
errantry  was  in  fashion  there  were  champions  of  aB 
descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of  distressed  females, 
champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  c 
champions  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a       „ 

the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
sonal risk,  constitutes  the  champion.  Animals  haw 
their  combats,  and  consequently  are  combatants  ;  bo. 
they  are  seldom  champions.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  combatants  than  champions  among  men. 
We  have  champions  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honourable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,  aad 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  | 
of  ambition.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Chri 
are  not  less  ennobled  by  the  object  for  which  they 
contend,  than  by  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives 
in  contending ;  they  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age,  like 
the  present,  to  be  exposed  toibe derision  and  contempt 
of  their  selr-sufficient  opponewts ;  '  Conscious  that  1  do 
not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  Impor- 
tance, of  a  champion,  and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  I  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 
distance  too,  skirmishing  like  those  insignificant  gentry. 
_.. . , „ .  buff-fir 


who  play  the  part  of  teasers  in  the  Spanish  I 

while  bolder  combatants  engage  him  at  the  point  or 

his  horns.'— Cumbbbland. 

ENEMY,   FOE,   ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT. 
ANTAGONIST. 

Enemo,  in  Latin  inimicue,  compounded  of  ta  priva 
tive,  and  amicus  a  friend,  signifies  one  that  Is  un- 
friendly; foe,  In  Saxon  fak,  most  probably  from  the  old 
Teutonic /on  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a  hatred , 
adversary,  in  Latin  adver sarins,  from  adversus  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  another ;  adver  sa- 
rins in  Latin  was  particularly  applied  to  one  who  con- 
tested a  point  in  law  with  another ;  opponent,  in  Latin 
opponens,  participle  of  oppono  or  obpono  to  place  in  the 
way,  signifies  one  pitted  against  another*  antagonist, 
in  Greek  arraywnsac,  compounded  of  ehrri  against, 
and  a.y*YKfi)iai  to  contend,  signifies  one  struggling 
against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  ash  foe;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  In 
action,  or  in  relation ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  If 
not  in  action  likewise :  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to 
himself,  though  not  a. .««.  Those  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  o/ten  private  friends,  but  a/ss  Is 
never  any  thins  but  a  foe.  A  single  act  may  create  an 
enemy,  but  continued  warfare  creates  a  foe. 

Enemies  are  either  publick  or  private,  collective  or 
personal;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  m  most 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist.  *  Enemies  seek  to  Iniureeach  other 
commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred;  the  heart  is 
always  more  or  less  implicated ;  '  Plutarch  says  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate 
even  his  cnemiee.'— Addison.  Adversaries  set  ui 
their  claims,  and  frequently  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angry  strife;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  *  Those  dis- 
putants (the  persecutors)  convince  their  adversaries 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Enneml  adrersalre,  antago 
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vfcta  a  Borne*  commonly  called  a  pile  of  fagot*'— 
Ai»0taoii.  Opponents  aet  up  different  parties,  and 
*^»  teach  other  aoaietiinei  with  acrimony  ;  but  their 
differences  do  not  necessarily  include  any  thing  per- 
eomavl ;  •The  name  of  Boyle  la  indeed  revered,  but  hia 
wocta  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know  that 
be  conquered  hia  eppenento,  without  inquiring  what 
cavile  were  produced  against  him.'— Jobnson.  Anta- 
fwmist*  are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
sment:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
la  concerned  in  making  the  antagonist ;  *  Sir 


Fraud*  Bacon  observes  that  a  well  written  book, 
pared  with  Its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's 
serpent  that  immediately  swallowed  up  those  pf  the 
Egyptians.' — Addison.  Enemies  make  war,  aim  at 
destruction,  and  commit  acta  of  personal  violence: 
adversaries  are  contented  with  appropriating  to  tbem- 
neavea  some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
it  ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object:  opponents  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually ;  each  aims  at  being  thought  right  iu 
tbeir  disputes:  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
•objects  of  debate,  self-love  oftener  than  a  love  of 
troth  is  the  moving  principle:  antagonist*  engage  in 
a  trial  of  strength ;  victory  is  the  end ;  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction or  superiority  the  moving  principle ;  the  con- 
brat  may  lie  either  in  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  may 
aim  at  superiority  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a  manual 
combat.  There  are  nations  whose  subjects  are  born 
enemies  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation :  nothing 
evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  any  country  more 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  as  an 
adversary  to  his  rich  neighbour  without  fearing  to  lose 
more  than  he  might  gain :  the  ambition  of  some  men 
'  r  than  that  of  being  the  opponent  of 
t  and  Petavius  among  the  French 
were  great  antagonists  in  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
and  Beatley  among  the  English ;  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riam were  equally  famous  antagonists  in  their  way. 

Enemy  and/se  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
aense  fcr  moral  objects :  our  passions  are  our  enemies, 
when  Indulged ;  envy  Is  a  /•*  to  happiness. 


ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTILITY, 
/lies in  the  heart;  it  Is  deep  and  malignant: 
yt  from  animus,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ; 
it  is  fierce  and  vindictive :  hostility,  from  hostis  a  po- 
litical enemy,  hea  in  the  action ;  it  Is  mischievous  and 
destructive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent;  animosity  )3  par- 
tial and  transitory :  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  dark- 
ness and  Ignorance  of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  enmities  between  particular 
families  were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance  from 
father  to  eon;  in  free  stales,  party  spirit  engenders 
greater  animosities  than  private  disputes. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal :  hostility  mosfry  re- 
spects puoujck  measures,  animosity  respects  either  one  or 
many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the 
heart;  saumosity  mostly  betrays  Itself  by  some  open 
act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity  towards 
another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy ;  *  In  some  instances, 
Indeed,  the  enmity  of  others  cannot  be  avoided  without 
k  participation  in  their  guilt;  but  then  it  is  the  enmity 
or  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  associate.*— Johnson.  He  who  is  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
others ;  *  I  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with 
having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  ani- 
mosities that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable,'— Addiboh.  He  who 
proceeds  to  wanton  hostility  often  provokes  an  enemy 
where  be  might  have  a  friend ;  ( Erasmus  himself  had, 
It  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
of  Trojans  who  laid  on  him  wiih  so  many  blows  and 
befieu,  that  be  never  forgot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying 
dav.*— Addison. 


ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 
Adverse,  In  French  adverse,  Latin  adversus.  parti- 
ciple of  adverts,  compounded  of  ad  and  verto,  signifies 
taming  towards  or  against;  contrary,  In  French  eon- 
frevs,  Latin  esntrartus,  comes  from  contra  against ; 
saatssts,  In  Latin  eppositus,  participle  of  cmwono,  Is 


compounded  of  oh  and  pons,  signifying  placed  in  Uw 
way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  Interests  of  per- 
sona; contrary  regards  their  plans  and  purposes;  op- 
posite relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature  of 
things; 

And  as  JBgaMm.  when  with  heav*n  be  strove, 

Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove.— Dbtdbn. 
Fortune  la  adverse ;  an  event  turns  out  contrary  to  what 
was  expected ;  sentiments  are  opposite  to  each  other. 
An  adverse  wind  comes  across  our  wishes  and  pur 
suits ;  '  The  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in 
were  distinctly  adverse  to  the  course  which  Pizarro 
proposed  to  steer/— Robsbtson.  A  contrary  wind  lies 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  contrary  winds  are  mostly 
adverse  to  some  one  who  is  crossing  the  ocean ;  advoree 
winds  need  not  always  be  directly  contrary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so  adverse  as  to  baffle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  or  them ;  *  As  I 
should  be  loth  to  offer  none  but  Instances  of  the  abuse 
of  prosperity,  I  ain  happy  in  recollecting  one  very  sin 

filar  example  of  swe  contrary  sort'— Cumberland. 
eople  with  opposite  characters  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party.  Adverse 
events  interrupt  the  peace  of  mind ;  contrary  accounts 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration ;  opposite  prin 
ciples  interrupt  the  harmony  of  society. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

Comparison,  from  compare,  and  the  Latin  compare 
or  cms  and  par  equal,  signifies  the  putting  together  of 
things  that  are  equal ;  contrast,  in  French  contraster, 
Latin  contrasts  or  contra  and  sto  to  stand,  or  sisto  to 
place  against,  signifies  the  placing  of  one  thing  opposite 
to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference  in  the  degree 
are  requisite  for  a  comparison  ;  likeness  in  the  degree 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
trast :  things  of  the  same  colour  are  compared ;  those 
of  an  opposite  colour  are  contrasted:  a  comparison  is 
made  between  two  shades  of  red:  a  contrast  between 
black  and  white. 

Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to  as 
certain  the  true  relation  of  objects ;  contrast  is  of  utility 
among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposite 
qualities :  things  are  large  or  small  by  comparison ; 
things  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  contrast :  the 
value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  by  comparing  it  with 
another  of  the  same  metal;  'They  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  tbeir  ancestors  only  put  us  upon  making 
comparisons  to  their  own  disadvantage.'— SrscTAToa. 

The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly  felt 
when  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  gloriousvview, 
Calmly  magnificent  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
Thomson 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE,  REPUGNANT 
Adverse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  inimical,  from  the  Latin  inimicus  an  enemy,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  an  enemy ;  which  is  also  the  mean- 
ing of  hostUe\  from  hostis  an  enemy ;  repugnant,  in 
Latin  repugnans,  from  repugno.  or  re  and  pugno  to 
fight  against,  signifies  waning  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  things ; 
inimical  and  hostile  to  persons  or  things  personal ;  re- 
pugnant to  things  only:  a  person  is  adverse  or  a  thing 
is  adverse  to  an  object ;  a  person,  or  what  is  personal, 
is  either  inimical  or  hostile  to  an  object;  one  thing  la 
repugnant  to  another.  We  are  adveree  to  a  proposi- 
tion; or  circumstances  are  adverse  to  our  advance- 
ment Partisans  are  inimi leal  to  the  proceedinp  of  go- 
vernment, and  hostile  to  the  possessors  of  power.  81a 
very  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper  of  Christianity 

Adverse  expresses  simple  dissent  or  opposition ;  nti 
mical  either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  to  in- 
jure ;  hostils  a  determined  resistance ;  repugnant  a  di- 
rect relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adverse  to 
any  undertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  Its  success :  '  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  tw< 
officers  with  fifteen  privates  of  the  adverse  faciioii '- 
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Robsbmob.  Those  who  dissent  from  the 
ment,  are  inimieml  to  its  forms,  its  discipline,  or  its 
trine;  'God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favourable  to 
virtue,  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt.'— Blaib.  Many 
are  eo  hostile  to  the  religious  establishment  of  their 
country  as  to  aim  at  its  subversion ; 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  Involve  vour  eyes, 


•  blast  the  sacrifice.— Daman. 
The  restraints  which  it  Imposes  on  the  wandering  and 
licentious  imagination  is  repugnant  to  the  temper  of 
their  minds;  'The  exorbitant  Jurisdiction  of  the 
(Scotch)  ecclesiastical  courts  were  founded  on  maxims 
repugnant  to  justice.'— Rob  bbtson. 

Sickness  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  youth. 
The  dissensions  In  the  Christiui  world  are  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  tend  to  produce  many 
hostile  measures.  Democracy  is  inimical  to  good  order, 
the  fomenter  o(  hostile  parties,  and  repugnant  to  every 
i  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 
Adverse  (v.  Advert*},  signifying*  turned  against  or 
ever  against,  denotes  simply  opposition  of  situation ; 
averse,  from  a  and  versus,  signifying  turned  from  or 
away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  Adverse  Is  therefore  as  applicable  to  inanimate 
as  to  animate  objects,  averse  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents  adverse  refers  tn 
matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  averse  to  those  af- 
fecting our  reeling*.  We  are  adverse  to  that  which 
we  think  wrong ;  *  Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
your  friend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usurpation.'— Cumberland.  We  are  averse  to  that 
-  ■  •  ■  iposes  our  inclinations,  our  habits,  or  our  in- 
4  Hen  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
r  experiments, 
-Robbbtson. 
i  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  still  more  averse  to  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  it  imposes  on  the  imagination. 


or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience; 
at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains  of  ajshfioearr,  e* 
the  pleasures  of  vice'— Blaib.    Friends  are  Jests  tc 
part  who  have  had  many  lean*  enjoyment  in  escfc 
other's  society ; 
E'en  thus  two  friends  condenuVd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Leather  a  hundred  limes  to  part  than  die. 


One  is  reluctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice  • 

From  better  habitations  apurn'd, 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove, 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd, 
Or  unregarded  love  1— Goldsmith. 
Lazy  people  are  averse  to  labour:  those  who  are  no 
paid  are  unwilling  to  work ;  and  those  who  awe  peat' 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving  their  services 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favourite  pursuit,  nod 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  witb 


with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  e; 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.'— R 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  adverse  to  the  do 


AVERSE.  UNWILLING.  BACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RELUCTANT. 

Averse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
unwilling  literally  signifies  not  willing;  backward, 
having  the  will  in  a  backward  direction ;  loath  or  loth, 
'rom  to  loath,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing ;  reluc- 
o*r,  from  the  Latin  re  and  luete  to  struggle,  signifies 
itruggjing  with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  It  marks  an  aclual  sentiment  ol 
dislike ;  unwilling  Is  negative,  it  marks  the  absenee  of 
the  will ;  backward  U  a  sentiment  between  the  two,  It 
marks  the  leaning  of  a  will  against  a  thing ;  loath  and 
reluctant  mark  strong  feelings  of  aversion.  Aversion 
to  an  habitual  sentiment;  unwillingness  and  backward- 
ness are  mostly  occasional ;  loath  and  reluctant  always 
occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered ;  unwillingness  must 
be  removed ;  backwardness  must  be  counteracted,  or 
urged  forward;  loathing  and  reluctance  must  be  over- 
powered. One  who  is  averse  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books;  but  a  child  may  be  unwilling  or 
backward  to  attend  to  his  lessons  from  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect ;  he  who  is  loath  to  receive  Instruction  will  always 
remain  Ignorant ;  he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  bis  duty 
will  always  do  It  as  a  task. 

A  miser  Is  averse  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  parting 
with  his  money ; 

Of  ill  the  race  of  animals,  alone, 

The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own ; 

But  (what  *s  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites, 

Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites.— Dbtdsx. 
The  miser  Is  even  unwilling  Xo  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  bat  be  Is  not  backward  In  disposing  of  bis 
money  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more  ; 
I  part  with  thee, 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath,  and  fearful, 

And  trembling  at  futurity.— Rowb. 
1  All  men,  even  the  roost  depraved,  are  subject  more 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  quality  of  being  averse  (vi«e 
Averse):  antipathy,  In  French  antipathie,  Latin  enfa- 
pathia,  Greek  rnvriraSdou  compounded  of  *Vrl  s 
and  icadda  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling  againet;  t 
compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  like,  signil 
to  like  or  be  attached  to:  hatred,  in  German  *«**,  If 
supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with  hesmm  hot. 
signifying  heat  of  temper ;  repugnance,\n  Fnnchrtprug* 
nance.  Latin  repugnantia  nuA  repugns,  compounded  of 
re  and  pugno,  signifies  the  resistance  of  the  feelings  tc 
an  object 

Aversion  Is  In  Its  most  general  sense  the  generics: 
term  to  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  it  Is  opposed  to  attachment  i  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an  object ;  the 
latter  a  knitting  or  binding  of  the  mind  to  objects):  it 
has,  however,  more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  ta  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
Aversion  and  antipathy  apply  more  properly  to  things : 
dislike  and  hatred  to  persons ;  repugnance  to  actions, 
that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  leas  dependent 
on  the  will,  and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  temperament 

Mch  springs 


or  natural  taste,  particularly  the  hitter,  whk 
from  causes  that  are  not  always  visible ;  and  lies  In  the 
physical  organization.  Antipathy  is  in  fact  a  natural 
aversion  opposed  to  sympathy :  dislike  and  hatred  are 
on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart;  the  former  is  less 
deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  commonly  awakened 
by  slighter  causes ;  repugnance  is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  Is  a  transitory  bat 
strong  dislike  to  what  one  Is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  an 
object  produces  aversion :  a  contrariety  in  ttie  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no  such  myste- 
rious incongruities  In  nature,  and  that  all  antipothias 
are  but  aversions  early  engendered  by  the  influence  of 
fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination ;  but  under  this 
supposition  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those 
singular  effects  of  fear  and  imagination  in  some  persons 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  in  others:  a  difference 
In  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  produces  dislike  : 
injuries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the  Influence  of 
malignant  passions,  occasion  hatred:  a  contrariety  to 
one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awakens  rrpug 


People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  aversion  to  db> 

Ktlng  or  argumentation ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
ve  an  aversion  to  society ;  *  I  cannot  forbear  men 
tioning  a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  bed 
a  mortal  aversion ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs  whe 
are  never  mentioned  In  any  works  out  their  own.'— 
AomsoTf.  Antipathies  mostly  discover  themselves  fat 
early  life,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the 
view  of  the  parson  affected ;  ( There  Is  one  species  of 
terrour  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  have  wiselv  dignified  with  the 
name  of  antipathy.  A  man  has  ludeed  no  dread  of 
harm  from  an  Insect  or  a  worm,  bat  his  antipathylun* 
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mb  past  whenever  they  approach  him.'— Johksok. 
Men  of  diflecent  sentiments  in  religion  or  politicks,  if 
not  of  amiable  temper,  are  apt  to  contract  dislike*  to 
each  other  by  frequent  irritation  in  discourse ;  '  Every 
man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large 
into  the  world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  the  intervention  of  his  judgement.* — Johnson. 
When  men  of  malignant  tempers  come  in  collision, 
nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  towards  each 
other  ;  *  One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and 
•feceiiltol  person  is  the  hatred  of  ail  those  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  thai 
a  Christian  can  lawfully  hate  any  one,  and  yet  I  affirm 
that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated.'— 
Sotrra.  Any  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
placed pride  to  apt  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge 
(if  in  an  errour ;  *  In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes 
qoered  his  repugnance,  and  determined  upon  pre- 
amj  himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  his 
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jfscritMi  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  obyeciditlihed:  antipathies  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  from  the  object;  persons  have  not  unfre- 
qoently  been  known  to  faint  away  at  the  sight  of  insects 
for  whom  this  antipathy  has  been  conceived :  dislikes 
too  often  betray  themselves  by  distant  and  uncourteous 
behaviour:  hatred  assumes  every  form  which  is  black 
and  horrid :  repugnance  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

JSvermiems  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regulated 
mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill- grounded ;  some- 
times they  lie  In  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed :  a  slothful  man  will  find  a  difficulty  in  over- 
coming his  aversion  to  labour,  or  an  idle  man  his  aver- 
sion to  steady  application.  Antipathies  may  be  indulged 
or  resisted :  people  of  irritable  temperaments,  particu- 
larly females,  are  liable  to  them  in  a  most  violent  de- 
gree ;  but  those  who  are  fully  persuaded  of  their  fallacy, 
may  dp  much  by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
heir  violence.  Dislikes  are  often  groundless,  or  have 
'  their  origin  in  trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  caprice 
or  humour:  people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  them, 
and  the  true  Christian  will  stifle  them  in  their  birth, 
est  they  crow  into  the  formidable  passion  of  hatred* 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  peace ;  being  a  mental 
poison  that  Infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  heart,  and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  affection. 
Repugnance  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  it 
prevents  us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or 
duty  require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as  men : 
dogs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
bably from  their  suspicious  appearance;  in  certain  cases 
likewise  we  may  speak  of  ihe\r  antipathies,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  dog  and  the  cat :  according  to  the  schoolmen 
there  existed  a'«o  antipathies  between  certain  plants 
and  vegetables;  but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  facts 
ximcienUy  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dislike  and  hatred  are  sometimes  applied  to  things,  but 
in  a  sense  less  exceptionable  than  in  the  former  case : 
dislike  does  not  express  so  much  as  aversion,  and  aver- 
sion not  so  much  as  hatred :  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
for  vice  and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gossipplng  and  idle 
talking,  and  a  dislike  to  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 
Hate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  detest,  from  detestor  or  de  and  tester,  signifies 
Id  call  to  witness  against  The  difference  between 
these  two  words  constats  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  directed  to  warn  the  object 
independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  detest  Is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
Qponthe  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one  hates,  one 
hates  commonly  on  one's  own  account ;  what  one  de- 
tests, one  detests  on  account  of  the  object :  hence  it  la 
that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  person  who  has  done 
an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  detests,  rather  than 
hates,  the  person  who  has  done  Injuries  to  others.  Jo- 
'  "s  brethren  «ale4  him  because  he 


•son's  b 


i  tber: 


n  hated  him  because  he  was  more  beloved 


Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest. 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best— Fort 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the  enof 
mlty  of  his  offence ; 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.— Pope. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a  bad  passion  ; 
to  detest  always  laudable :  but  when  both  are  applied 
to  Inanimate  objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances;  to  detest  always  retains  its  good 
meaning.  When  men  hate  thii.gs  because  they  inter- 
fere with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate  the 
light,  it  Is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  ia  the  former  cose 
but  when  good  men  are  said  to  hate  thai  which  is  bad. 
it  is  a  laudable  feeling  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ob-' 
jecL  As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so  closely  allied  tc 
detestation,  it  is  necessary  farther  to  observe  that  hate, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  is  confined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with 
very  great  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  account 
punishes  sinners ;  conscientious  men  detest  all  fraud, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being  concerned  in  it 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

Hateful,  signifies  literally  full  of  that  which  Is  apt  to 
excite  hatred ;  odious,  from  the  Latin  odi  to  hate,  has 
the  same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard  to  such  objects 
as  produce  strong  aversion  in  the  mind ;  but  when  em- 
ployed as  they  commonly  are  upon  familiar  subjects, 
they  Indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  in  the  speaker. 
The  hateful  Is  that  which  we  ourselves  hate ;  but  the 
odious  is  that  which  makes  us  hateful  to  others. 
Hateful  is  properly  applied  to  whatever  violates  general 
principles  of  morality :  lying  and  swearing  are  hateful 
vices :  odious  applied  to  such  things  as  affect  the.  interests 
of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual ;  a  tax 
that  bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is  termev 
odious ;  or  a  measure  of  government  that  Is  thought 
oppressive  is  denominated  odious.  There  is  something 
particularly  hateful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  syco- 
phants; 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall— Pop*. 
Nothing  brought  more  odium  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  introduce  popery ;  *  Projectors  and  inventors 
of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of 
bringing  odium  on  their  master.'— Da vbnant. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUR, 
These  terms  agree  in  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hatred,  (v. 
Aversion) i  expresses  more  than  enmity,  (v.  Enemy,)  and 
this  is  more  than  ill  will,  which  signifies  merely  willing 
ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented  with 
merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole  hap- 
piness from  their  misery  or  destruction;  enmity  on  the 
contrary  Is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances: hatred,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  feeling  of  the  individual ;  but  minify 
consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feeling.  He  who 
Is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the  object  of 
his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  is 
happy;  but  the  hater  \%  not  always  instrumental  in 
causing  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happiness :  he  who 
is  Inflamed  with  enmity,  tt  more  active  In  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  enemy ;  but  oftener  displays  his  temper 
in  trifling  than  in  important  matters.  Ill  will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  Is  so  indefinite 
In  its  signification,  that  it  admits  of  every  conceivable 
degree.  When  the  will  to  evilly  directed  towards 
another,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  itconstltutes  01  vilL 
Rancour,  In  Latin  rancor,  from  ranees  to  grow  stale, 
signifying  stateness,  mustioess,  to  a  species  of  bitter, 
deep-rooted  enmity,  that  has  lain  so  long  in  the  mind 
as  to  become  thoroughly  corrupt 

Hatred  to  opposed  to  love :  the  object  In  both  cases 
occupies  the  thoughts :  the  former  torments  the  pot 
the  latter  delights  him: 
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Primnidan  Dido  rules  the  | 

Who  fled  from  Tyre  10  shun  her  brother's  hate, 
Dhtdbm. 
Jtotmity  hi  opposed  to  friendship ;  the  object  In  both 
eases  Interest*  the  passions:  the  former  the  bad,  and 
the  latter  the  good  passions  or  the  affections:  the  pos- 
sessor Is  In  both  cases  busy  either  in  Injuring  or  for- 
warding the  cause  of  hiui  who  Is  his  enemy  or  friend ; 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood  . 
From  bis  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remaln'd 
Stupidly  good,  of  enmity  disarm'd.— Milton. 

IV  will  is  opposed  to  good  will ;  it  is  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling ;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
single  individual  or  the  whole  human  race :  he  is  least 
unhappy  who  bears  least  HI  will  to  others ;  he  is  most 
happy  who  bears  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  is  neither 
happy  or  unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  one  or 
the  other ;  '  For  your  servants  neither  use  them  so 
familiarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
so  disdainfully  as  to  purchase  yourself  their  ill  vilL'— 
Wsktworth. 

There  is  a  farther  distinction  between  these  terms ; 
that  hatred  and  ill  will  are  oftener  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  than  the  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation ;  enmity  and  rancour,  on  the  contrary,  are 
mostly  produced  by  particular  circumstances  of  offence 
or  commission;  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
objects  of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues, 
which  have  been  unwittingly  to  themselves  the  causes 
of  producing  this  evil  passion ;  good  advice,  however 
kindly  given,  may  probably  occasion  ill  will  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  kindly ; 
an  angry  word  or  a  party  contest  is  frequently  the 
causes  of  enmity  between  irritable  people,  and  of  ran- 
cour between  resentful  and  imperious  people ; 

Oh  lasting  rancour!  oh  Insatiate  hate. 
To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

Pops. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE,  LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion  ; 
abhor,  in  Latin  abhorreo,  compounded  of  ab  from  and 
horreo  to  stiffen  with  honour,  signifies  to  start  from,  with 
a  strong  emotion  of  horrour;  detest  (v.  To  hate,  detest); 
abominate,  in  Latin  abominatus,  participle  of  abominor, 
compounded  of  ab  from  or  against,  and  ominor  to  wish 
Ui  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  religious  abhorrence,  to 
detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  loath,  in  Saxon 
lathsn,  may  possibly  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the 
sense  of  overload,  because  it  expresses  the  nausea 
which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded  stomach.  In 
the  moral  acceptation,  It  Is  a  strong  figure  of  speech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  the  sight  of 
offensive  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  Is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings ; 
what  we  deUet  contradicts  our  moral  principle ;  what 
we  abominate  does  equal  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments ;  what  wf  loath  acta  upon  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects  of  abhorrence  ; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  detestation;  Impiety  and 
profaneness  of  abomination;  enormous  offenders  of 
loathing. 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is  base  and  atro- 
cious; 

The  lie  that  flatters  1  abhor  the  most.— Cowprr. 
Pne  rigid  moralist  will  detest  every  violent  Infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 

This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  detest. 

Drtoek. 
The  conscientious  man  will  abominate  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law;  'The  passion  that  is  excited  in  the 
fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  is  terrour ;  the  object  of  which  is 
the  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  very  prayer  is  an  aboml- 
nation:— Hawkmwortb.  The  agonised  mind  loathe 
the  sight  of  every  object  which  recalls  to  its  recollection 
the  subject  of  its  distress ; 

No  costly  lords  the  sumpt  tous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loath  bis  vegetable  meal. 

Goldsmith 


Revolving  m  his  mind  the  stern  command, 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loath*  the  charming  ban 

Dft.Tm». 

The  chaste  Lucretia  abhorred  the  pollution  to  wbidi 
she  had  been  expose*1  and  would  have  leatJkmd  the 
sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator :  Brutus  dttmst**  du 
oppression  and  life  oppressor. 

ABOMINABLE,*  DEI  EST  ABLE,  EXECRABLE 

The  primitive  idea  of  these  teims,  agreeable  to  tbea 
derivation,  is  that  of  badness  in  the  highest  degree, 
conveying  by  themselves  the  strongest  signification 
and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other  modifying 
epithet. 

The  abominable  thing  excites  aversion ;  the  deitesi* 
ble  thing,  haired  and  revulsion;  the  execrable  tbisg 
indignation  and  hornJUr. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against  what  is 
abominable  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  is  ek 
testable  by  animadversion  and  reprobation,  a:id  against 
what  is  execrable  by  imprecation*  and  anathana*. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  a  very  bad  thing ; 
abominable  expressing  less  than  detestable,  and  thai 
less  than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated in  the  following  example.  Dionystus,  the  tyrant, 
having  been  Informed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preservation,  and  won- 
dering that  any  of  his  subjects  should  be  so  interested 
for  bu  safety,  inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied,  u  In  my 
infancy  I  lived  under  an  abominable  prince,  whosf 
death  I  desired;  but  when,  he  perished,  be  was  toe 
ceeded  by  a  detestable  tyrant  worse  than  himself.  I 
offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also,  which  weie  in 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  since  had  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  This  execrable  monster  is 
yourself,  whose  life  1  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if  It  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  one  even  more 


wicked, 


The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these  expressions  baa 
given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  often  employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu 
mour  of  the  speaker;  'This  abominable  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is 
as  frequent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women.*— 
Stkklb.  '  Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  mo- 
desty, without  which  beauty  Is  ungraceful,  and  wH 
detestable.*— Stkblk. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 
Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore.— Db.ya>m 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brave,  from  the  epithet  brave  (v.  Brave),  signifies  to 
act  the  brave;  defy,  in  French  defier,  is  probably 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  signifying  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought ;  dare,  in  Saxon  dearren, 
dyrran,  Franconian,  Sec.  odurren,  thorren,  Greek 
Odppuv,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  confidence  to 
do  a  thing;  challenge  is  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  *oAfw  to  calf 

Weoreve  things;  we  dors  and  challenge  persons, 
we  defy  persons  or  their  actions:  the  sailor  braves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death  Itself 
in  its  most  terrifick  form ;  he  dares  the  enemy  whom  be 
meets  to  the  engagement;  he  defies  all  his  boastings 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  In  a  bad  sense;  defy  and 
dare  commonly  so.  There  is  much  idle  contempt  anf 
affected  indifference  In  braving;  much  Insolent  re- 
sistance to  authority  in  defying ;  much  provocation 
and  affront  in  daring :  a  bad  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world ;  he  defies  the  threats  of 
his  superiours  to  punish  him ;  he  darts  them  to  sxert 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  dls 
play  themselves  in  the  conduct;  dare  and  challenge 
are  modes  of  action ;  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  us 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  superiour  force :  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct  which  Is  most  calculated  to  increase  Its  bluer 

*  Vide  Abbe  Roubaud's  Synonymes :  "  Abominable 
detestable,  execrable." 
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To  brute,  eonve)s  the  Idea  of  a  direct  and  per- 
I  application  of  force  to  force ;  defying  Is  carried 
on  bya  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of  proce- 
dure: men  brave  the  dancers  which  threaten  them 
with  evil,  and  in  a  figurative  application  things  are 
■aid  to  brave  resistance ;  *  Joining  in  proper  union  the 
amiable  and  the  estimable  qualities  in  one  part  of  our 
character  we  shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in 
;  in  another  the  firmly-rooted  tree,  that  braves 
winter  storm.'— Blaul  Men  defy  the  angry  will 
which  opposes  them; 

The  sool,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  toe  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point*— Addison. 

To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct  and  personal ; 
but  the  fanner  consists  either  of  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dare  a  number  of  per- 
i  indefinitely;  we  challenge  an  individual,  and  very 
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frequently  by  name. 
JDerrngU  ' 


Jarrngl arises  from  our  contempt  of  others;  chal- 
lenging arises 'from  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the 
former  ia  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  ex- 
presaioDS  of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation;  the 
latter  la  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  personality.  Me- 
tis* the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manllus  Torquatus,  the 
son  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  father's  commands.  Paris  was  per- 
suaded to  challenge  Menelaus  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Grecian  war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence :  we  challenge  to 
any  kind  of  contest  in  which  the  skill  or  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  supe- 
riour  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
*«ist  reward  of  oar  Impertinence ; 


Troy  sank  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent — 
Kent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring  hinds. 

Drtdek. 

Whoever  has  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  challenge  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respective  merits;  'The  Platos  and  Giceros 
among  the  ancient* ;  the  Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes, 
among  our  own  countrymen,  are  all  instances  of  what 
1  have  been  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  in 
all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  established  religion  of 
their  country ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  how- 
ever celebrated,  since  our  adversaries  challenge  all 
those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in  tins  case 
to  be  Impartial  evidences.'— Budoell. 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR,  GAL- 
LANTRY. 

Bravery  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  brave, 
which  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages 
monies  from  the  Greek  &pa0tiov  the  reward  of  victory  ; 
courage,  in  French  courage,  from  cmur,\n  Latin  cor 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage;  valour,  in 
French  valour,  Latin  valor,  from  valeo  to  be  strong, 
signifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gallantry* 
from  the  Greek  dvaAXw  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
for  splendid  qualities. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood ;  courage  lies  in  the  mind : 
the  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament :  the  first  is  a  species  of  Instinct : 
the  second  is  a  virtue :  a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as 
be  fs  without  thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion 
as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  Involuntary,  a  me- 
chanical movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self; 
wage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength  by 
delay ;  It  Is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  musick,  the  fury  and  tumult  of 
battle,  the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave  ;  the  courageous  man  wants  no  other 
incentives  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest ;  courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  dreumstances:  bravery  is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
die  obstacle  of  the  moment :  courage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is  a 
thing  of  the  moment  that  is  or  is  not,  as  circumstances 
may  favour ;  it  varies  with  the  time  and  season :  courage 
exists  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.   The  brave 


man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  «-*  jie  cannon 
may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  bw  passes  through  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  bloc* :  the 
courageous  man  smiles  at  Imaginary  dangers,  and  pre 
pares  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
bravery,  as  to  have  bravery  without  courage ;  Cicero 
betrayed  his  want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to  shelter 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  Cataline ;  he  displayed 
hiM  courage  when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which  he  knew  him 
to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than'  eitbe/  bravery  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  character- 
istic's or  both ;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the 
determination  and  firmness  of  courage :  bravery  is 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  ail  who  receive  orders ; 
courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who 
give  commands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and  framer  of 
enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects  into  exe 
cution :  bravery  requires  to  be  guided ;  courage  is 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valour  directs  and 
executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  to  danger; 
courage  and  valour  Include  in  them  a  particular  re- 
ference to  action :  the  brave  man  exposes  himself;  the 
courageous  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which 
is  before  biro ;  the  valiant  man  seeks  for  occasions 
to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordinary  cases ;  valour 
displays  itself  most  effectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, an  over-ruling  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
a  pure  conscience,  always  inspire  courage:  an  ardent 
thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  render  men 
valiant. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  his  wounds ;  the  courageous 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
him,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs :  he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  cou 
rageous  man  forgets  his  success  in  order  to  profit  by  its 
advantages.  The  valiant  man  Is  stimulated  by  success 
10  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks  after  a 
defeat:  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment,  but  ia 
never  destroyed ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity which  offers  to  regain  the  lost  advantage : 
valour,  when  defeated  on  any  occasion^  seeks  another 
in  which  more  glory  Is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae  were  brave; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rows. 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock.  Regains  returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  Into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageous  ; 

u  Oh !  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honour, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  courage,  kindles  even  me. 

Detdsr. 

Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An 
dromeda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant ; 

True  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong, 
Meets  all  events  alike.— Mallbtt. 

Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery,  at  bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  brave  man  goes  will- 
ingly where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gallant  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  Is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations ;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies:  the  brave  mar- 
bravely  defends  the  post  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger;  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as  gallant 
To  coll  a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his  cha 
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meter;  •The  brat*  unfortunate  tie  our  beet  ac- 
auamtance.'— Faucis.  Bal  to  entitle  him  gallant 
adds  a  lustre  to  the  glory  fee  baa  acquired; 

Death  la  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try, 
And  ft  r  our  country  'l  Is  a  bliai  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be, 
Tel  leaves  bis  nation  sale,  bis  children  free. 

Pops. 

We  canart  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  thinking 
of  ftravarf ,  3f  his  exploits  without  thinking  of  jof 


COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

Courage  signifies  the  same  aa  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; fortitude,  in  French  fortitude,  Latin  fortitude,  Is 
the  abstract  noun  from  fortis  slronc ;  resolution,  from 
the  verb  resolve,  marks  the  habit  of  resolving. 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion : 
a  man  has  courage  to  meet  danger,  nod  fortitude  to 
endure  pain. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bears  up 
against  the  evil  that  is  In  prospect;  fortitude  Is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the  man  of 
towage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes  the  am* 
nutation  of  a  limb. 

Horatlus  Codes  displayed  his  courage  In  defending  a 
bridge  against  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans: 
Cains  Mucins  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  be 
thrust  his  hand  Into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King 
Porsenna,  and  awed  him  aa  much  by  his  language  as 
bis  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue ;  forti- 
tude Is  more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue :  the 
former  is  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  females,  who 
are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  without  courage  would 
be  aa  III  prepared  to  discharge  bis  duty  in  bis  inter- 
course with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without  fortitude 
would  be  to  support  herself  under  the  complicated 
trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  she  Is  liable  to  be 


We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
set  aside  every  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
we  should  pursue ;  *  What  can  be  more  honourable 
than  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands 
of  reason  and  conscience  1*— Collie*.  We  cannot 
boast  of  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a 
murmur  or  any  token  of  impatience :  rince  life  is  a 
chequered  scene,  in  which  the  prospect  of  one  evil  Is 
moat  commonly  succeeded  by  the  actual  existence  of 
another,  it  is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  able  to  ascend 
the  scaffold  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the  breach 
with  courage  as  occasion  may  require ; 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart, 

And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart— Cat. 

Resolution  Is  a  minor  species  of  courage;  it  is 
courage  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life :  courage  compre- 
hends under  It  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require  courage  to 
sear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
tn  us ;  we  require  resolution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  offer :  courage  Is  an  elevated  feature  in 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  possessor; 
resolution  is  that  common  quality  of  the  mind  which 
Is  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Courage  com- 
prehends the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disregard  of  all 
personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  ana  the  deter- 
mination to  pursue  what  has  been  begun ;  resolution 
consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of  courage, 
which  respects  the  persistunce  In  a  conduct;  'The 
in  usual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion 
maue  my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 
an  Invincible  resolution  and  perseverance  could  have 
prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables.'— 
Addison.  Courage  is  displayed  on  the  most  trying 
accasions ;  resolution  is  never  put  to  any  severe  test; 
courage  always  supposes  some  danger  to  be  encoun- 
tered; reeolution  may  be  exerted  tn  merely  encounter- 
ing opposition  and  difficulty :  we  have  need  of  courage 
in  opposing  a  formidable  enemy ;  we  have  need  of 
resolution  In  the  management  of  a  stubborn  wUL 


AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,  HARDIHOOD  Ct 
HARDINE88,  BOLDNESS. 


Audacity,  from  audacious,  in  French 
Latin  mndax  and  audto  to  dare,  signifies  Rurally  the 
quality  of  daring ;  effrontery,  compounded  of  of,  a,  ot 
ta,  and /rww  a  face,  signifies  the  standing  face  so  face 
hardihood  or  hardiness,  from  hardy  or  hard,  signifies  e 
capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of  difficuniei 
Mon,  or  shame;  boldness,  from  hold,  in  Bexo? 


hold,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  baldL  that  is 
uncovered,  open-fronted,  without  disguise,  which  arc 
the  characterlstlcks  of  boldness. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  regard  is  com 
mon  to  all  these  terms.  Audacity  cxpi  teats  more  lhaa 
effrontery :  the  first  has  somethinf  of  vefcemeoce  01 
defiance  in  it;  the  latter  that  of  cool  unconcern: 
hardihood  expresses  less  than  boldness  ;  the  first  has 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
and  enterprise.  Audacity  and  effrontery  are  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense :  hardihood  tn  an  Indifferent,  if 
not  a  bad  sense ;  boldness  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
sense. 

•  Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temerity ;  *  As 
knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunnine 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  dancrr, 
if  excited  by  Its  own  eagerness  and  not  the  pubtkfc 
good,  deserves  the  name  of  audacity  rather  than  of 
fortitude.*— Stm La.  Effrontery  is  the  want  of  all 
modesty,  a  total  slianielessness ;  '  I  could  never  forbear 
to  wish  that  while  vice  Is  every  day  multiply  lag 
seducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened 
effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of 
her  presence.'— Johhsoh.  Hardihood  indicates  a  firm 
resolution  to  meet  consequences;  *  I  do  not  find  any 
one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advantages  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune.*—Budqsll.  Boldness  denotes  a  spirit  to  com 
mence  action,  or  in  a  less  favourable  sense  to  be  heed- 
leas  and  free  in  one's  speech;  *  A  bold  tongue  and  a 
feeble  arm  are  the  qualifications  of  Drances  in  Virgfl.' 
—Addison.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with  a  to** 
tone,  without  respect  and  without  reflection;  h. 
haughty  demeanour  make-  him  forget  what  la  dne  to 
his  superiours.  Effrontery  '  * i  - '  overs  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent sir ;  a  total  unconcern  »m  the  opinions  of  those 
present,  and  a  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute  tone, 
which  seems  to  wave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  haughtiness 
of  those  whom  he  addresses ; 

Bold  in  the  council  board, 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  award. 

Deydx*. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false  claims,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawless  conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  It  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false ;  It  requires  boldness 
to  maintain  the  truth  In  spite  of  every  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  claims  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superiours. 

Audacity  makes  a  man  to  be  hated ;  but  It  ia  not 
always  such  a  base  metal  In  the  estimation  of  the 
world  as  It  ought  to  be;  it  frequently  j 
for  boldness  when  It  is  practised  with  sue 
tery  makes  a  man  despised ;  it  is  of  too  mean  i 
gar  a  stamp  to  meet  with  general  sanction:  it  is  odious 
to  all  but  those  bv  whom  It  is  practised,  as  it  seems  to 
run  counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  common 
honesty.  Hardihood  i  *  die  on  which  a  man  stake* 
his  character  for  verau  ■•;  It  serves  the  purpose  of 
disputants,  and  frequently  brings  a  man  through  diffi- 
culties which,  with  more  deliberation  and  caution, 
might  have  proved  his  ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  mac 
universally  respected  though  not  always  beloved :  a 
bold  man  Is  a  particular  favourite  with  the  fair  sex. 
with  whom  timidity  passes  for  folly,  and  boldness  of 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spirit. 

Audacity  is  the  characterjpllck of  rebels;  effrontery 

*  Vide  Glrard :  "  Hardiease,  tudace,  eflVontark  " 
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Bias**  «f  villains  i  kmrdOksad  far  ewvlceable  to  gentlemen 
^r  the  bar ;  boldness  is  indispensable  In  every  great 


DARING,*  BOLD. 

havtaf  the  spirit  to  dart;  hold 
cation  as  given  under  toe  bead  of 

These  tonne  may  be  both  taken  In  a  bad  sense;  but 
rmachoftenertban6«tf.    In  either  case  daring 


i  much  more  than  bold;  be  who  is  darny 
provokes  resistance,  and  courts  danger;  but  the  bold 
bbsssi  Is  contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
oflercd  to  him.  A  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
wosda  only ;  be  must  be  daring  in  actions :  a  man  is 
stats!  In  the  defence  of  truth :  '  Baldness  is  the  power 
to  speak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  without  fear  or  dis- 
A  man  is  daring  in  military  enter- 


Too  dartag  prince !  ah !  whither  dost  thou  run, 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son.— Pope. 


STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 
Stromuous,  in   Latin  strenuus,  from  the  Greek 
ranvfc  ondauntCd,  untamed,  from  rmjAam  to  be  with- 
out all  rein  or  control ;  sold,  v.  Audacity, 
Ksmuchn        " 


much  more  than  bold ;  boldness 
ia  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
enters  Into  the  signification  of  strenuousness ;  it  com- 
bines likewise  fearlessness,  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  m  a  cause  may  be  strenuous,  or  merely  bold : 
In  the  former  case  he  emits  nothing  that  can  be  either 
amid  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  be  is  always  on 
the  alert,  be  heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Strenuous  supporters 
of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they- support,  and  warmly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  importance;  'While  the 
good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the  country, 


i  many  strenuous  attempts  to  run  away  from 
this  odious  giddiness.'— Beattie.  But  the  bold  sup- 
porter of  an  opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldupss  than  maintaining  his 
point ; 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold,— Dbydbv. 


ASMS,  WEAPONS. 

*rsu,  from  the  Latin  arms,  is  now  properly  used 

fbrlnetruments  of  offence,  and  never  otherwise  except 

by  a  poetick  license  of  arsis  for  armour ;  but  weapons, 

------       -      maybe  used  either  for  an 


German 
Instrument  of  offimceor 


We  say  fire  arms, 
I  weapons  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, not  arms  offensive  or  defensive.    Arms  likewise, 


agreeably  to  its  origin,  is  employed  for  whatever  is  in- 
cintkmally  made  as  an  instrument  of  offence ;  weapon, 
according  to  its  extended  and  indefinite  application,  is 
employed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
■" :  guns  and  swords  veal  ways  arms; 


Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th*  alarms 
Of  Iranian  cries  distinct  and  clashing  arms, 


Dbydek. 
and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  occa- 


The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  *, 
For  Ihave  loaded  me  with  many  spoils, 
rising  no  other  weapon  than  his  name. 

Shakspbabb. 


ARMY,  HOST. 

An  arm*-  is  an  organized  body  of  armsd  men;  a 

host,  from  assets  an  enemy,  Is  properly  a  body  of 

sestnsBMn. 

An  army  is  a  limited  body ;  a  Jtostmay  be  unlimited, 

b  therefore  generally  considered  a  very  large 


"It 


fiirmod  by  the 


armm  applies  only  to  that  which  has  been 
w  rules  of  art  for  purposes  of  war ; 


No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  watt 
And  laying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great 
But  one  goodnatured  act  more  praises  gain, 
Than  armies  overthrown  and  thousands  slain 

Jbmtns. 
Host  has  been  extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  assembled 
for  purposes  of  offence,  but  also  in  the  figurative  i 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail; 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  lime  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  beav'n  with  all  lus  host 
Of  rebel  angels. — Milton. 
Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  ills  on  every  side  are  found. 

Jentrs 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

Battle,  in  French  bataille,  comes  from  the  Latin 
bat**,  Hebrew  ft  *iy  to  twist,  signifying  a  beating ; 
combat,  from  the  French  combattre,  i.  e.  com  or  cum 
together,  and  battre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battle  one  with  the  other ;  engagement  signifies  th* 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occupied  In  a  contest. 

•  Battle  is  a  general  action  requiring  some  prepare 
Hon :  combat  Is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  were  battles;  but  the  action  in  which  the 
Horatil  and  the  Curiatii,  decided  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  In  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  combats.  The  battle  of  Almanza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Charles 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  Hornet 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  Interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  favourite  from  destruction ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battle)  u 
given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warran 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  lsrae 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliath  lor  the  Philistines  of  the 
other  party.'— Blackstoxe. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  battle,  which  Lb  used  with  more 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  the  action.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  the  Romans 
seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed in  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  engagement 
and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has  a  specific* 
relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  engaged,  which  is 
not  Implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  person 
being  present  in  an  engagement ;  wounded  in  an  *»- 
gagement ;  or  having  fought  desperately  in  an  engage- 
ment :  on  the  other  hand ;  to  engage  in  a  combat ;  to 
challenge  to  single  combat :  combats  are  sometimes 
begun  by  the  accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
nents ;  in  such  engagements  nothing  is  thought  or  but 
the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  armies  only ;  they  ore 
gained  or  lost :  combats  are  entered  into  between  in- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  or  human  species,  in 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  are  * 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  to  such  as  are 
ed :  a  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
the  whole  body  is  engaged;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  hi  mostly  oocupinl 
with  the  details  of  battles  ; 

A  battle  bloody  fought, 

Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap 

Dbtobn. 
In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  combats  between  men  and  wild 
beasts,  which  formed  their  principal  amusement:  * 
This  brave  man  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rows. 

It  is  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  to  go  into  th* 
thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions  or  drear 

•Glrarrl   "Betaiue, combat*' 


engaged 
whentlM 


MS 
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adr  wounds ,  and  that  sometimes  they  would  take 
pert  In  the  engagement;  'The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
commanded  bis  principal  officer*,  thai  if  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  they  abould  conceal  his  death  from 
the  army.'— Addisok.  The  word  combat  is  likewise 
sometimes  taken  in  a  moral  application ;  '  The  rela- 
tion of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
combat  of  honour  la  rewarded  with  virtue.'— Hawebs- 


OONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Conflict,  In  Latin  conflictus,  participle  of  cenfligo 
compounded  of  con  and  fligo,  in  Greek  0A/yw  jEollc 
tor  4kl0m  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  combat  and  conflict 
In  the  sense  of  striving  for  the  superiority ;  but  they 
diner  both  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in  It  than  a  combat, 
ami  a  combat  than  a  contest. 

A  conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  a  personal  attack ;  contest  consists  mostly 
of  a  striving  for  some  common  object. 

A  conflux  hi  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undiscipHnedoperations  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions, animosity,  and  brutal  rage;  it  seldom  ends  in 
any  thing  but  destruction :  a  combat  is  often  a  matter 
of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obstinate  and  last- 
ing, though  not  arising  from  any  personal  resentment, 
ana  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of  one  party 
and  the  defeat  of  the  other :  a  contest  is  Interested  and 
personal ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
lignant sentiments,  but  Is  not  neceatarity  associated 
with  any  bad  passion ;  It  ends  in  the  advancement  of 
one  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beastsof  the  forest,  have 
dreadful  conflicts  whenever  they  meet ;  which  seldom 
terminate  but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists:  it  would  be  well  It  the  use  of  the  word 
were  confined  to  the  irrational  pert  of  the  creation  {  but 
there  have  been  wars  and  party- broils  among  men, 
which  have  occasioned  conflicts  the  most  horrible  and 
destructive  that  can  be  conceived ; 

It  is  my  father's  race. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kiU'd. 

SHAX8FBARB. 

That  combats  have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is  evinced 
by  the  combats  lu  the  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  also  in  the  justs  and  tournaments  of  later 
date ;  but  in  all  applications  of  the  term,  It  implies  a 
tet  engagement  between  two  or  more  particular  indi- 
viduals; 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  TroUus  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  combat  tried.— Drtdem. 
Contests  are  as  various  as  the  pursuits  and  wishes  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parties 
becomes  the  ground  of  a  contest ;  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-zeal  are  always  busy  in  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  contest ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  In  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  con- 
test; *  When  the  ships  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
test became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldiers,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  superi- 
ority '—Home. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  thing,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy :  violent  passions  have 
their  conflicts;  ordinary  desires  their  combats;  mo- 
tives their  contests :  it  Is  the  poet's  pan  to  describe  the 
conflicts  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
In  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  lover ;  '  Happy  Is  the 
man  who  in  the  conflict  of  desire  between  God  and  the 
world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argument  but 
pleasure  to  pleasure.'— Bur*.  Reason  will  seldom 
x>me  off  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambition,  ava- 
ice,  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
inleas  aided  by  religion ;  •  The  noMe  combat  that,  'twlxt 
•y  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one 
eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.'— SnAKSPBAaa. 
Where  there  is  a  contest  between  the  desire  of  fellow- 


prudent  frieiid  may  be  heard 

ward  the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a  general 

for  poetical  contest:— Johxso*. 


TO  CONFRONT,  PACE. 
Confrcnt,  from  the  Latin  frons  a  forehead,  implies 
to  set  face  to  face;  and /arc,  Irorn  the  noun /fees,  signi- 
fies to  set  the  face  towards  any  object.  The  former  of 
these  terms  is  always  employed  for  two  or  more  persona 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 

Witnesses  are  confronted ;  a  person  faces  danger,  or 
facts  an  enemy .  when  people  give  contrary  evidence 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  in 
confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth ; 
Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
Sr 


The  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  ia 
to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires ; 

Tue^rev'rend  charioteer  directs  the  course. 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse : 
Hector  they  face ;  unknowing  how  to  fear. 
Fierce  be  drove  on.— Pora. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HJT. 

Beat,  in  French  battrc,  Latin  battne,  comes  from  toe 
Hebrew  kabat  to  beat;  Strike,  in  Saxon  ttricetm,  Da- 
nish Strieker,  etc  from  the  Latin  strictest,  participle 
of  strings  to  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literally  to 
pass  one  thing  along  the  surface  of  another:  atH,  in 
Latin  ictus,  participle  of  ico,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
necat  to  strike. 

To  beat  Is  to  redouble  blows:  to  strike  Is  to  give  one 
single  blow ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  effort  constitutes  kitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  ait  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike  by 
accident  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  to  beat ;  of  tbe 
most  vehement  to  strike;  of  the  most  sure  sighted  as 
kit. 

.  Notwithstanding  tbe  declamations  of  philosophers  as 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  T>e  discarded  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholastick  discipline.  Tbe  master  who  strtmtm 
his  pupil  hastily  Is  oftener  Impelled  by  tbe  force  of  pas- 
sion than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman ;  it  is  tbe  utmost  exertion  of  hfai 
skill  to  kit  the  exact  point  at  which  be  alms.  In  an  ex- 
tended  application  of  these  terms,  beating  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  act  of  passion,  either  from  anger  or  sor- 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood, 

Darns* 
Striking  is  an  act  of  decision,  as  to  strike  a  blow ; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth 
Strike,  strike  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 

CUMBKBLUID. 

Hitting  is  an  act  of  design,  as  to  kit  a  marts ;  *  No  man 
Is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  kitting  a  mark.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  by  this  act  more  happiness  Is  destroyed 
than  produced.'— Hawxbswobth. 

Blow  probably  derives  tho  meaning  In  which  it  is 
here  taken  from  the  action  of  tbe  wind,  which  it  re- 
sembles when  It  is  violent;  stroke  from  the  word 
strike,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the  effect  of  vio- 
lence ;  stroke  Is  employed  relatively  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect '  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident; 
'  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  piagrea* 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.'— Johnson.  Strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver ;  *  Pene- 
trated to  the  heart  with  the  recollection  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  the  unmerited  pardon  be  bad  met  with, 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  vengeance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  bis  sword,  when  PUUstratm 
again  interposed,  and  seizing  his  hand,  stopped  the 
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Children  are  always  In  tbo 
waj  of  (oiling  blows  In  the  coarse  of  their  play ;  and 
of  receiving  stroke*  by  way  of  chastisement 

A  blow  may  be  riven  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  flat 
substance ;  a  strike  la  rather  a  long  drawn  blow  given 
with  a  long-  Instrument,  like  a  stick.  Blows  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  stroke*  with  a 
stick. 

Bleno  is  seldom  used  bat  in  the  p/oper  sense;  stroke 
sometimes  figuratively,  as  a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
if  fortune:  'This  declaration  was  a  stroke  which 
Grander  bad  neither  skill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist.* 
-Haiti 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER,  ROUT, 

OVERTHROW. 
BamM  fa  here  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  the 
"uiu^u  section ;  defeat,  from  the  French  defaire,  Im- 
plies to  undo;  overpower,  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one ;  rout,  from  the  French  mettre  en  deroute  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route,  and  overthrow  to  throw  over  or  up- 
side down. 

Baext  respects  personal  contests  between  individuals 
or  parties ;  defeat,  rout,  overpower,  and  overthrow,  are 
employed  mostly  for  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  is  beaten  in  Important  engagements :  he  is  de- 
feated and  may  be  routed  in  partial  attacks ;  be  is  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engage- 
ments. The  English  pride  themselves  on  beating  their 
enemies  by  land  as  well  as  bysea.  whenever  they  come 
to  fair  engagements,  but  the  English  sre  sometimes  de- 
feated when  they  make  too  desperate  attempts,  and 
sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  : 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  or  overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  exj.<  c^lve  of  no  parti- 
cular degree:  the  being  beaten  may  be  attended  with 
greater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  speciflck 
disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  particular  object  of 
more  or  less  importance.  To  be  overpowered  is  a  posi- 
tive loss;  it  Is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting  which  may 
x  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  :  to  be  routed  is  a  tem- 
porary disadvantage ;  a  rout  alters  the  route  or  course 
nf  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable :  to  be  overthrown  is 
he  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  and  is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  sod  great  concerns,  an  overthrow  com-, 
monly  decides  the  contest ; 

Beat  is  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonour 
ok  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both ; 

Tarsus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  friend, 
Npr  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

Drtdeh. 

Defeat  is  an  indifferent  term ;  the  best  generals  may 
Mtnetunes  be  defeated  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  human  control ;  ( Satan  frequently  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  per 
lection  be  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  con- 
sideration which  could  suppprt  bis  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat.*— Addison.  Overpowering  is 
coupled  with  no  particular  honour  to  the  winner,  nor 
disgrace  to  the  loser;  superiour  power  is oftener  the 
result  of  good  fortune  than  of  skill.  The  bravest  and 
finest  troops  may  be  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed 
human  power ;  '  The  veterans  whodefended  the  walls, 
were  soon   overpowered  by  numbers.'— Robertson. 


A  rout  is  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army ; 
it  always  arises  from  want  or  firmness ;  '  The  rout  (at 
the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became  universal,  and  resist- 


ance ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 

■  in  person.' — Robehtson.    An  overthrow  is  fatal 

rather  than  dishonourable;  It  excites  pity  rather  than 


contempt ;  * Milton's  subject  is  rebellion  against  the  Su- 
preme Being;  labed  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
stings,  the  overthrow  of  their  host  is  the  punishment 
*  their  crime.'— Johmsok . 

TO  DEFRAT,  FOIL.  DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 


soa  we  i«aun  jmsto  w  uccwvc,  bi§uiith^, 

fall;  frustrate,  in  Latin  frustratus,  from  frustra  in 
vain,  <dgnifles  to  make  van  *  disappoint,  from  the  pri- 


vative die  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  k  do 
away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  ure  both  applied  to  matters  of  enter- 
prise :  but  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only  planned 
and  that  is  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  executed. 
What  is  rejected  is  defeated  :  what  is  aimed  at  or  pur 
posed  is  frustrated :  what  Is  calculated  on  is  disap- 
pointed. The  best  concerted  schemes  may  sometime* 
be  easily  defeated :  where  art  is  employed  against  sim- 
plicity the  latter  may  be  easily  foiled :  when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be  frustrated  in 
our  endeavours :  when  our  expectations  are  extrava- 
gant, it  seems  to  follow  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only  to 
foiL  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint.  The  su- 
periour force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  which  are  above  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander, will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  conceited  plans  of 
the  best  generals;  'The  very  purposes  of  wantonness 
are  defeated  by  a  carriage  wnlch  has  so  much  boldness.' 
— Steble.  Hen  of  upright  minds  can  seldom  foil  the 
deep  laid  schemes  of  knaves ;  »  The  devil  haunts  tnose 
most  where  he  hath'  greatest  hopes  of  success;  and  !a 
too  eager  and  intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  time 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  so  often  foiled,'— 
Tillotsom.  When  we  see  that  the  perversity  of  men 
Is  liable  to  frustrate  the  kind  Intentions  of  others  in 
tbtir  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly ; 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians  join. 
Nor  these  nor  those  shall  frustrate  my  design. 
Dkvdeh. 
The  ctoss  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  disappointments  to  those  who  suffer  themse'ves  tr 
be  affected  by  them ;  ( It  seems  rational  to  hope  that 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  en 
deavour  their  own  benefit.  But  this  expectation,  how 
ever  plausible,  bos  been  very  frequently  disappointed 
—Johnson. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

BaMe,  in  French  baffler,  from  buffie  an  ox,  signifies 
to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disaa 
point;  defeat,  in  French  defait,  participle  of  aV/atre,M) 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and /aire  to  do,  stent 
fylng  to  undo ;  disconcert  is  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive die  and  concert,  signifying  to  throw  out  of  coucert 
or  harmony,  to  put  into  disorder ;  confound,  in  French 
eonfondre,  is  compounded  of  eon  nndfondre  to  melt  or 
mix  together  In  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or  ra- 
tional faculties,  baffle  and  defeat  respect  the  powers  of 
argument,  disconcert  and  confound  the  thoughts  and 
feelings:  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat;  disconcert 
less  than  confound;  a  person  Is  baffled  in  argument 
who  is  for  the  time  discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  su- 
periour address  of  his  opponent :  he  Is  defeated  in  argu- 
ment if  his  opponent  has  altogether  the  advantage  of 
him  in  strength  of  reasoning  and  jusUcw  of  sentiment: 
a  person  is  disconcertedwbo  loses  his  pretence  of  mind 
for  a  moment,  or  has  bis  feelings  any  way  discom- 
posed; he  Is  confounded  when  the  powers  of  thought 
and  consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effrontery  will  frequently  enable  one  person 
to  baffle  another  who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth ; 

*  When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  close  thinking,  il 
may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break 
It.'— Locke.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
versary, even  when  be  Is  supporting  a  good  cause; 

*  He  that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at  in- 
famy, and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated.'— 
Johnson.  Assurance  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
from  being  disconcerted  who  is  suddenly  detected  in  any 
disgraceful  proceeding ;  'She  looked  in  the  glass  while 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  confusion 
adjusted  her  tucker:  she  seemed  rather  pleased  then 
disconcerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.'— 
Hawkes  worth.  Hardened  effrontery  sometimes  keeps 
the  daring  villain  from  being  confounded  by  any  events, 
however  awful;  *  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  the 
clerks  If  they  knew  this  lady,  and  was  greatlv 
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founded  when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  aeciecytbat 
die  waa  my  cousin's  mlatreaa.'— Havkxiwobth. 
When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  plana,  baffle 
tprcasoa  tea*  than  defeat ;  defeat  leas  than  confound ; 


and  disconcert  leas  than  all.    Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
skill,  or  art,  baffles  ;  force  or  violence  defeats ;  awkward 
circumstances  disconcert ;  the  visitation  of  God  eotr 
femmde.    When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their  ends, 
it  Is  a  happy  thing  when  their  adversaries  have  suffi- 
cient skill  and  address  to  baffle  all  their  arts,  and  suffi- 
cient power  to  defeat  all  their  projects ; 
Now  shepherds !  To  your  helpless  charge  be  kind, 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will.— Thomson. 
•  He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superiour  Being, 
that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  his 
hopes.*— Tillotsoh.  Sometimes  when  our  best  endea- 
vours fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  the  interposition  of  heaven; 

80  spake  the  Son  of  God;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  aa  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton. 
It  frequently  happens  even  in  the  common  transactions 
of  life  that  the  best  schemes  are  disconcerted  by  the  tri- 
vial casualdesof  wind  and  weather ;  '  The  King  (Wil- 
liam) Informed  of  these  dangerous  discontents  hastened 
over  to  England ;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous 
measures  which  he  pursued,  disconcerted  all  the 
schemes  of  the  conspirators.*— Hums.  The  obstinacy 
of  a  disorder  may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physiciaa ;  tlie 
Imprudence  of  thjp  patient  may  defeat  the  object  of  his 
prescriptions:  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  superiour 
may  disconcert  the  unauthorized  plan  of  those  who  are 
subordinate :  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army 
tonf  ounded  the  project  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 


TO  CONaUER.  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 
Conquer,  in  French  conquerir,  Latin  conquiro,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  quaro,  signifies  to  seek  or  try  to 
rain  an  object;  vanquish,  in  French  vaincre,  Latin 
?mc0,  Greek  (per  metathesin)  vutdts,  comes  from  the 
t^brew  n¥J  to  destroy;  subdue,  from  the  Latin 
tubdo.  signifies  to  give  or  put  under ;  overcome,  cprn- 

Kiunded  of  over  and  come,  signifies  to  come  over  or  get 
e  mastery  over  one :  surmount,  in  French  surmonter, 
torn  pounded  of  sur  over  and  tnonter  to  mount,  signifies 
to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persona  or  things  are  conquered  or  subdued  :  persona 
only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is  con- 
quered ;  a  foe  Is  vanquished ;  people  are  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it.  The  idea 
of  something  gained  is  most  predominant :  '  He  (Ethel- 
wolf)  began  his  reign  with  making  a  partition  of  his 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest  son  Athel- 
stan,  the  new  conquered  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.'— Huns.  We  vanquish  him,  when  by  force 
we  make  him  yield ;  *  A  few  troops  of  the  vanquished, 
had  rftill  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers.'— 
Hums.  We  subdue  him  by  whatever  means  we  check 
tn  him  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  '  The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as 
totally  subdued,  and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  that 
Alfred  waa  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.'— 
Humc.  A  Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  warriour  tries  to  vanquish 
them  in  the  field ;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  to  subdue 
his  rebellious  subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 
and  rigour. 

One  may  be  vanquished  in  a  single  battle ;  one  Is 
subdved  only  by  the  most  violent  and  persevering 


William  the  First  conquered  England  by  van- 
quishing his  rival  Harold ;  after  which  he  completely 
subdued  ibe  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the  enemies  that 
opposed  him.  and  subdued  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  warred,  fancied  that  he  bad  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  Is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  Idea  that  there 
were  bo  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  these  terms  are 
■early  allied  to  overcome  and  surmount.  That  is  con- 
mured  and  subdued  which  is  in  the  mind ;  that  Is  onsr- 
mme  and  surmounted  which  If  eiihc.  internal  or 


external  We  conquer  and  overcome  what 
great  resistance ;  we  subdus  and  surmount  wbatisvio 
lent  and  strong  in  its  opposition ;  dislikes,  attachtnema 
and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  con- 
quered: unruly  and  tumultupus  passion*  are  to  be 
subdued;  u  man  conquers  hiaaelt; 

Seal  glory 
Sprinp  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 
Thoruos. 
He  subdues  his  spirit  or  bis  passions;  '  Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurellua  are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  the 
strength  of  philosophy  having  subdued  their  paaainas, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands.' — Spbctatob. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  means  and  effort*;  oat 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  when 
cherished  In  early  life  are  not  easily  conquered  in  riper 
years :  nothing  but  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion,  and  a 
perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdue  the  rcMfioas 
wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  for  the  most  part  determination  and  force 
to  overcome;  patience  and  perseverance  to  smrmmunu 
Prejudices  ana  prepossessions  are  overcome;  obstacles 
and  difficulties  are  eurmounted;  'Actuated  by  some 
high  passion,  a  man  conceives  great  designs,  and  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties  in  the  execution.' — Blair.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to  oxer- 
come  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  dispose  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  new  opinions,  fail  Into  greater  erronis 


)greai 
thing  1 


than  those  they  have  abandoned.  Nothing  truly  great 
has  ever  been  effected  where  great  difficulties  liave  not 
been  encountered :  it  is  the  characteristic*  of  genius  to 
surmount  every  difficulty :  Alexander  conceived  that  he 
could  overcome  nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded 
in  this  very  point:  there  were  scarcely  any  obstacles 
which  she  opposed  to  him  that  he  did  not  surmount  by 
prowess  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  conquer  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity;  to  subdue  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions, and  to  surmount  trials  and  impedimenta  winch 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  conquer  and  overcome  may  sometimes  be  Indif 
ferently  applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  thing  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  opposed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquering  a  prejudice  as  far  as  wo  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  understanding ;  we  overcome  it  as  far  as 
we  successfully  oppose  its  influence:  this  illustration 
will  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  words 
distinctly  In  other  cases  where  they  cannot  be  used  in 
differently; 

Equal  success  hath  set  these  champions  high, 

And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die.— Waller. 

The  patient  mind  by  yielding  overcomes.— FmLin. 

To  vanquish  in  the  moral  application  bears  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifying 
»  in  a  1 ... 


to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vanquished  by  any  ruling  pass/ 
which  gets  the  better  of  his  conscience ;  *  There  1 
two  parts  in  our  nature.  The  inferiour  part  ia  gene 
rally  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of  res 
son ;  which,  if  It  were  not  aided  by  religion,  would 
almost  universally  be  vanquished.'— Berkblsv. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVERPOWER, 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overbear  Is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  that 
is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Drtdkr. 
To  bear  down  Is  literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing 
upon ;  *  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly.  and  not  only  justled  and 
bore  down  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'— Hatwarb. 
To  overpower  is  to  get  the  power  over  an  object : 
1  After  the  death  of  Craves,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Capar ;  he  broke  with  him,  overpowered 
him  In  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  decrees  to 
pass  against  blm.'— Drybbh.  To  overwhelm,  from 
whelm  or  wheel,  signifies  to  turn  one  quite  round  a* 
well  as  over. 
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PfcacM  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 
Shall  overwhelm.— Jouaon. 
To  subdue  (t».  To  conquer)  is  literally  to  bring  or  put 
enderneath; 
Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowiicss,  but  hit  unkind  daughters. 

Shakspeabb. 
A  man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher  than 
others,  and  putting  to  silence  those  who  might  claim 
an  equality  with  him ;  an  overbearing  demeanour  Is 
most  conspicuous  in  narrow  circles  where  an  inllvi- 
dnal,  from  certain  casual  advantages,  affects  a  superi- 
ority over  the  members  of  the  same  community.     To 
bear  down,  is  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bears 
down  opposition ;  it  is  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one  side  yields :  there  may  be  occasioorin 
which  bearing-  down  w  fully  justifiable  and  laudable. 
Sir.  P1U  was  often  compelled  to  bear  down  a  factious 
party  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  government 
Overpower,  as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  the  exercise 
of  power  which  may  be  either  physical  or  moral :  one 
may  be  overpowered  by  another,  who  in  a  struggle  gets 
him  into  ins  power ;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in  an 
argument,  when  the  argument  of 'one's  antagonist  is 
such  as  to  bring  one  to  silence.    One  is  overborne  or 
tome  down  by  the  exertion   of  individuals;  one  is 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  force  of  circumstances;  one  b<  overwhelmed  by 
circumstances  or  things  only :  one  '3  eoerborne  by  in- 
stber  of  superiour  influence ;  one  Lb  wn«  down  b>   *ie 
force  of  Jus  attack ;  one  is  everpou*  td  by  numbt.s, 
by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the  li'  ':  one  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  u...  impetuosity  of 
the  attack.    In  the  moral  or  extended  applicn:  ion  over- 
beer  and  bear  down  both  Imply  force  or  violence,  but 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former.    One  passion 
may  be  said  to  overbear  another,  or  to  overbear  reason ; 
*  The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  not  to 
overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it.l— Johhsok.    What- 
ever bean  down  carries  all  before  it ; 

Contention  like  a  bone 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broken  loose, 
And  heart  down  all  before  him.— 8bakspeabe. 
Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  partial  superi- 
ority; subdue  denotes  that  which  is  permanent  and 
positive :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  to  subdue  is  to  get  an  entire 
and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower  and  overwhelm 
are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly  on  a 
level ;  but  subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be? 
rednced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority :  Individuals  or 
armies  are  overpowered  or  overwhelmed;  individuals 
or  nations  are  subdued :  we  may  be  overpowered  in 
one  engagement,  and  overpower  our  opponent  In  an- 
other ;  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  our- 
selves so  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
subdued  all  power  of  resistance  is  gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue,  are  applied 
either  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  relations 
of  things;  but  the  two  former  are  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal ctrenmstanees ;  the  latter  follows  from  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powers:  the  tender  feelings  are  over- 
powered, or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered;  *A11 
colours  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green)  over- 
pewer  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  em- 
ployed In  sight  *— Aomson.  The  mind  la  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  borrour,  and  other  painful  feelings ;  *  How 
trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being  laughed 
at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  everlasting 
shame  and  astonishtoent  which  shall  overwhelm  the 
sinner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.'— Ro«ees. 

Bach  inqOesnents  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.— Milton. 
The  unraly  passions  are  subdued  by  the  force  of  rell- 
ftous  contemplation,  or  the  fortitude  is  subdued  by 


Valour  or  strength,  though  mafchtass,  qoelTd  with 

pain, 
Which  all  subdues  7-Mii/roa. 


person  may  be  so  overpowered,  on  seeing  a  dying 
>  be  unable  to  speak ;  he  may  be  so  over 


A  . 

friend,  as  to  t 

whelmed  with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  bis  ordinary  avo 
cations ;  the  angry  passions  have  been  so  completer? 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most  Irascible, 
tempers  being  convened  into  the  most  mild  and  for- 
bearing. 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE 

Subdue^  v.  To  conquer. 

To  subject,  signifying  to  make  subject,  la  here  the 
generiek  term :  to  subjugate,  from  jugum  a  yoke  slg- 
-«*  ■ —  to  bring  under  a  yoke :  ana  subdue,  signifying 
ng  article  to  bring  under,  are  specifick 
e  may  subject  either  individuals  or  nations ; 
but  we  subjugate  only  nations.  We  subject  ourselves 
to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  Influence  of  our 
paasioos ; 

Think  not,  young  warriours,  your  dim Inish'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  b>  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.— Dbyobm 
Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  subjection. 

South. 
One  nation  subjugates  another :  subjugate  and  subdue 
are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations  that  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror :  but  subjugate  ex 
presses  even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to  bring 
into  a  slate  of  permanent  submission ;  whereas  to 
subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  subjec  ' 
lion.  Cesar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them 
subjects  to  the  Roman  empire ; 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 

Whose  sov'relgn  dictates  subjugate  the  east. 

Peiob. 
Alexander  subdued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure ; 

Thy  eon  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far,) 

In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war, 

Till,  after  every  foe  subdued,  the  sun 

Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run 

Drydeh 


INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABLE,  INSUPER 
ABLE,  INSURMOUNTABLE. 
Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  (v.  To  eon 
quer)  :  unconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered :  tamper 
sols,  not  to  be  overcome:  insurmountable,  not  to  be 
surmounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force;  but  as  in 
this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  invincible, 
the  term  is  employed  to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  In  general :  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  invincible ;  '  The 
Americans  believed  at  first,  that  while  cherished  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were 
mvindble:— Robbbtson.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  termed  unconquerable  when  they  are  not  to  be 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one's  own 
reason,  or  the  Judgement  of  another:  hence  obstinacy 
is  with  propriety  denominated  unconquerable  which 
will  yield  to  no  foreign  influence:  'The mind  of  an 
ungrateful  person  is  unconquerable  by  that  which  con 
quers  all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.*— South.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
Is  termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  as  it  baffles  our  reso 
lution  or  wishes  to  have  It  altered :  an  aversion  is  in 
superabU  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  on'  our 
own  part  can  overcome ;  '  To  this  literary  word  (meta- 
phyalcks)  I  have  an  insuperable  aversion.'— Beattik. 
Things  are  denominated  insurmountable,  inasmuch  at 
they  baffle  one's  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over  them,  or  put 
them  out  of  one's  way :  an  obstacle  Is  insurmountable 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  irremoveable ;  *  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  is  plagued  with 
acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  real  friends 
should  ba  separated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable 
bare.'— Gnwoir.  Some  people  have  an  insuperable 
antipathy  to  certain  animals ;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the  necessity  of 
addressing  strangers  is  wkh  them  an  insuperable  oh 
Jectton  to  using  any  endeavours  for  the}/  own  advanoo 
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ment ;  the  difficulties  wh\ch  Columbus  bad  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  discovery  »  f  the  New  World,  would  have 
appeared  iusmrmounUble  to  any  mind  lea  determined 
and  peraeverlng. 

SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE.  INFERIOUR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Subject,  In  Latin  subjectus,  participle  of  subjicio  or 
sub  and  jaeio  to  throw  under,  signifies  thrown  and 
cast  under ;  subordinate,  compounded  of  tub  and  order y 
signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  it  under  others ;  inferiour, 
In  Latin  inferior,  comparative  of  inferus  low,  which 
probably  comes  from  tnfero  to  cast  into,  because  we 
are  cast  into  places  that  are  low ;  subservient,  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  servio,  signifies  serving  under 
something  else.  « 

These  terms  may  either  express  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  persons,  or  of  things  to  persons  and  tilings. 
Subject  In  the  first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  power; 
subordinate  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  inferiour, 
either  of  a  man's  outward  circumstances  or  of  his 
merits  and  qualifications ;  subservient,  of  one's  relative 
services  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.    Ac- 


cording to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
to  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subject  to  bis  prince:  'Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct  people,  and 

Cvernment  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.*— 
>cks.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act  in  a  subordinate 
capacity ;  '  Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  dispute.*— Addison.  Men  of  inferieur 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  sustained  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  *  A  great  person  gets 
more  by  obliging  his  inferiour  than  by  disdaining  hTni.' 
—South.  Men  of  no  principle  or  character  will  be 
most  subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who 
pay  them  best ;  •  Wicked  spirits  may,  by  their  cunning, 
carry  farther  in  aseemiug  confederacy  or  subserviency 
to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.'— Drydeh.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  prince  to  protect  the  subject,  and  of  the 
subject  to  love  and  honour  the  prince ;  it  is  the  part  of 
the  exalted  to  treat  the  subordinate  with  indulgence ; 
and  of  the  latter  to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed ;  it  is  the  pari  of  the  superiour  to  instruct, 
assist,  and  encourage  the  inferiour ;  ft  is  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
degrading  part  of  being  subservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  the  tame 
tense  as  before,  particularly  when  It  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  persons ;  subordinate  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  importance  between  tilings :  infe- 
riovrideslgnates  every  circumstance  which  can  render 
things  comparatively  higher  or  lower;  subservient 
designates  the  relative  utility  of  things  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  AH  crea- 
tures are  subject  to  man ;  *  Contemplate  the  world  as 
subject  to  the  Divine  dominion.'— Blaib.  Matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 
of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  *  The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 


of  ex  and  pons,  signifies  set  out,  set  within  the  view  a 
reach  ;  obnoxious,  in  Latin  obnoxtus,  compounded  o( 
ob  and  nozia  mischief,  signifies  in  the  way  of  mischief 
Ail  these  terms  are  applied  to  those  circumstances  a 
human  life  by  which  we  are  affected  independently  a 
our  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  Is  included  in  k» 
term  subject ;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  snufler,  ttat 
we  are  subject  to;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  remove 
the  evil,  but  often  in  vain ;  ( The  devout  man  aspires 
after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  whicb 
shall  not  be  subject  to  change  or  decay.' — Blair.  L» 
able  conveys  more  the  idea  of  casualties ;  we  may 
suffer  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  ate 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful ;  'The  sinner  is  not 
only  liable  to  that  disappointment  of  success  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful  and 
miserable  at  once.'— Blaie.  Exposed  conveys  the 
id*  of  a  passive  state  into  which  we  may  be  brought, 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  others ;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which  we 
are  not  iu  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves ;  it  a 
frequently  not  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  erfl ; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  hla  eyes.— Dbxdut. 
Obnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state  into  which 
we  have  altogether  brought  ourselves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from  being  thai 
involved;  • 
And  much  be  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind, 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind. — Drtoxjt. 
We  are  subject  to  disease,  or  subject  to  death ;  this  ■ 
the  irrevocable  law  of  oar  nature :  tender  people  aie 
liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persona  are  liabU  to  make 
mistakes:  a  person  is  exposed  to  Insults- who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister  someumeft 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  thai  is,  puis 
himself  in  the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  aa  verbs,  are  taken  tn  the 
same  sense:  a  person  subjects  himself  to  impertiaeat 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiours;  'If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the 
person  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circu- 
lation.'—Arbutbnot.    He  exposes  himself  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  affectation  of  superiority; 
Who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim. 

MiLTOI 


8  the  same  superiority  through  ail  the  subordinate 
gradations.'— Brass.  Things  of  inferiour  value  must 
necessarily  sell  for  an  inferiour  price ;  *  I  can  myself 
remember  the  time  when  in  respect  of  musick  our  reign- 
ing taste  was  In  many  degrees  inferiour  to  the  French.' 
-Shaftmbub*  There  it  nothing  so  insignificant 
bur  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  some  purpose; 
*  Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he  may 
chance  to  make  his  errours  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
truth.'— Bubxb.  The  word  subject  when  expressing 
the  relation  of  things  to  things  has  the  meanins  of 
noble,  as  in  the  following  article. 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOXIOUS. 

Subject  Is  here  considered  as  expressing  the  relation 
of  things  to  things,  in  distinction  from  its  signification 
to  the  preceding  article ;  liable,  compounded  of  lie  and 
able,  signifies  ready  to  He  near  or  lie  under;  exposed, 
in  Latin  expotitus  participle  of  erpono,  compounded 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 
Obnoxious,  from  the  intensive  syllable  *#  and  not 
ious,  signifies  exceedingly  noxious  and  causing  offence, 
or  else  liable  to  offence  from  others  by  reason  of  its 
noxiousness;  offensive  signifies  simply  liable  to  gife 
offence.  Obnoxious  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  offensive;  for  an  obnoxious  mat 
both  suffers  from  othera and  causes  sufierings  to  others: 
an  obnoxious  man  Is  one  whom  othen  seek  to  exclude 
an  offensive  man  may  possibly  be  endured;  groat 
vices,  or  particularly  odious  qualities,  make  a  man  ob- 
noxious ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  oa« 
who  servos  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party.'— Pora.  Rude  manners  and  perverse  tempers 
make  men  offensive;  'The  understanding  Is  often 
drawn  by  the  will  and  the  affections  from  firing  iu 
contemplation  on  an  offensive  truth.'— South.  A  mas 
is  obnoxious  to  many,  and  offensive  to  Individuals:  a 
man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be  obnoxious 
to  a  society  of  loyalists ;  a  child  may  make  himself 
offensive  to  his  friends. 

TO  RUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humiliate  signify  to  make  humble  or 
bring  low ;  degrade  has  the  same  signification  aa  given 
under  Mate. 

Humble  la  commonly  used  as  the  aet  either  of  per- 
sons or  things;  a  person  may  humble  himself  or  he 
may  be  humbled :  humiliate  Is  employed  to  characterize 
things;  a  thing  is  humiliating  or  %n  humiliation.  Ne 
man  humbles  himself  by  the  acknowledgement  of  I 
fault; 
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Deep  toajroar  seize*  ev'ry  human  breast, 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confessed. 

Drtdbm. 

is  a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  dependent 
m  another  for  a  living  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  it  for  himself;  '  A  long  habit  of  humiliation 
does  not  seem  a  very  good  preparative  to  manly  and 
vigorous  sentiment*.'— Buaaa.    To  humble  is  to  bring 
down  to  the  pound  ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances:   to  degrade  is  to  let  down 
lower;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  la  most  elevated  In  his  own  esteem  may  be 
most  humbled;  misfortunes  may  humble  the  proudest 
conqueror; 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Addisok. 

tie  who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade;  'Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thins;  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature,)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of  men 
unaccused  end  unheard  4'— Btnucs.  A  lesion  in  the 
school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperity:  terms  of  peace  are  humili- 
ating: low  vices  are  p 
of  rank. 


>  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 


HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 
Humble  (v.  Humble,  modest)  is  here  compared  with 
the  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  persons  and  things. 
A  person  a  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  mind ;  he  is  said  to  be  lately  and  Una  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  mind  or  his  outward  circumstances.  An 
iumble  person  is  so  in  his  principles  and  in  bis  conduct ; 
%  lowly  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  or  in 
nis  station  and  walk  of  life ;  a  lew  person  Is  so  either 
in  hi*  sentiments,  in  his  actions,  or  in  his  rank  and 
condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  of  the  character,  as  It 
>s  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  u  is  most 
consistent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature ; 
Sleep  to  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages.— Cowuey. 
Lovltness  should  form  a  part  of  our  temper,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  lofty  mind ;  it  is  most  con- 
naent  with  the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  mind; 

Where  purple  violets  lurk, 
With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade. 

Thomson. 

The  humble  and  lowly  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  but  the  low  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  lowly  man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind 
or  his  condition,  to  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  lew  in  bis  habits  and  his  sentiments, 
which  to  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  same 
distinction  to  preserved  in  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
animate or  spiritual  objects.  An  humble  roof,  an  humble 
office,  an  humble  station,  are  associated  with  the  highest 
moral  worth; 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 

Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 

Thy  humble  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

Cowlkt. 
A  low  office,  a  lew  situation,  a  low  birth  seem  to  ex 
dude  the  idea  of  worth ; 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance. — Shampiarx. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 
Humble,  In  Latin  humilis  low.  comes  from  humus  the 
nound,  which  to  the  lowest  position;  modest,  in  Latin 
nedeetus,  from  modus  a  measure,  signifies  keeping  a 
»-»«ure ;  submissive,  in  Latin  submiseus,  participle 
•f  oml,mtte,  signifies  put  under. 


These  terms  designate  a  temper  of  mind,  the  reverse 
of  self-conceit  or  pride.  The  humble  is  so  with  regard  to 
ourselves  or  others :  modesty  Is  that  which  respects  our- 
selves only:  submissiveness  that  which  respects  others 
A  man  to  humble  from  a  sense  of  his  comparative  infe 
riority  to  others  in  point  of  station  and  outward  clr 
cumstances ;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his  im 
perfections,  and  a  consciousness  of  not  being  what  he 
ought  to  be ;  'In  God's  holy  house,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  the  humblest  and  decentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  Imagine.'— Howk.  A  man  to  modest  in  as  much 
as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  qualifications  acquire- 
ments, and  endowments ; 

Of  boasting  mere  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid — Youno. 

Humility  lb  a  painful  sentiment ;  tor  when  it  respect* 
others  it  to  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects  our  own 
unworthiness  it  to  coupled  with  sorrow:  modesty  to  a 
peaceful  sentiment ;  it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  humilUf  and  modesty  show  themselves  In  the 
outward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks :  an  humble  man  gives  freely  to  others  front 
a  sense  of  their  desert:  a  modest  man  demands  nothing 
for  himself,  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  in 
himself;  '  Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn,  and 
only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  is  designed.'— South. 

Between  humble  and  submissive  there  to  this  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks  a 
temper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
id  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  not  so 
always :  we  may  be  submissive  because  we  are  humbli  .- 
but  we  may  likewise  be  submissive  from  f'nr,  ..oat 
interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty,  and  the 
like: 
And  potent  Rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !    But  here  submissive 
Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  slaves  ! 
SoMiaviLL*. 

And  en  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  humble  without 
being  submissive,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  others.  A  man  to  humble  In  his  closet 
when  he  takes  a  review  of  his  sinfulness:  be  is  sub 
missive  to  a  master  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  humility  may  dlsptov  itself  in  the  outward  con 
duct,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  submissive  in  appli- 
cation :  hence  we  say  an  humble  air,  and  a  submissive. 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  indicate  his  readi 
ness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another:  a  maa  therefore 
carries  his  humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supe- 
riours,  nay,  indeed,  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  be  puts  on 
his  submissive  air  only  to  the  Individual  who  has  the 
power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if 
X  humbly  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly  solicit  any 
favour,  I  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness, compared  with  the  individual  addressed:  but 
when  a  counsellor  submissively  or  with  submission 
addresses  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  implies  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  bench :  or  ff  a 
person  submissively  yields  to  the  wishes  of  another,  it 
is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  his  readiness  to  con 
form  his  actions  to  a  prescribed  rule  ; 

She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please  ; 
And  she  must  suffer,  who  can  love.— Prior. 


LOW,  MEAN  ABJECT. 
Lew  (v.  Humble)  to  a  much  Wronger  term  thui 
mean ;  for  what  to  low  stands  more  directly  opposed  to 
what  to  high,  but  what  is  mean  is  Intermediate:  mean, 
in  German  gemein,  dec.  comes  from  the  Latin  commu- 
nis common.  The  low  to  applied  only  to  a  certain 
number  or  description ;  but  mean,  like  common,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A  man  of  low 
Attraction  falls  below  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is  opposed 
to  a  nobleman ; 

.Had  I  been  bora  a  servant,  my  low  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

Randolph- 
A  man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  he  to  upon  a  level  with  the  majority ; 
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For  tie  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  ran  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
Bo  honour  'peareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Sbakskabb. 
When  employed  to  designate  character,  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ;  the  low  is  that  which  is  posi- 
tively sunk  in  itself ; 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue— Miltos. 
But  the  mean  is  that  which  is  comparatively  low  in 
regard  to  the  outward  circumstances  and  relative  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunkenness 
are  low  vices;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling,  are 
tfa*  games ;  a  misplaced  economy  in  people  of  property 
Is  moon;  a  condescension  to  those  who  are  beneath  us, 
for  our  own  petty  advantages,  is  meanness  ,*  '  We  fast 
not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mess,  worldly 
interest.'— Bmamlisob.  A  man  is  commonly  low  by 
birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  meanness  is  a  defect  of 
nature  which  sinks  a  person  in  spite  of  every  external 
advantage. 

The  low  and  mean  are  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  abject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  man  is  thrown :  a  man  to  in  the  course  of 
things  low ;  be  is  voluntarily  mean  and  involuntarily 
object;  the  word  abject,  from  the  Latin  abjieio  to  cast 
down,  signifying  literally  brought  very  low.  Lownese 
discovers  itself  In  one's  actions  and  sentiments ;  the 
mean  and  abject  in  one's  spirit;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oppressive  than  the  former:  the 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  to  get :  the  abject  man  crawls 
in  order  to  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  sometimes  have 
a  consciousness  of  what  w  due  lo  himself;  he  will  even 
rise  above  bis  condition ;  the  mean  man  sacrifices  his 
dignity  to  his  convenience ;  be  is  always  below  himself; 
the  abject  man  altogether  forgets  that  he  has  any  dignity ; 
he  Is  kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
m  The  condition  of  a  servant  blow;  his  man- 
.  bis  words,  and  his  habits,  will  be  low;  but  by 
I  conduct  he  may  elevate  himself  In  his  sphere  of 
a  nobleman  is  in  station  the  reverse  of  low :  but 
if  be  will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised  by  the  vulgar 
in  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  mean,  if  it 
be  but  trifling :  otherwise  it  deserves  a  stronger  epithet 
Tbe  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  abject ;  as  he 
is  bereft  of  that  quality  which  sets  man  above  the 
brute,  so,  in  his  actions,  he  evinces  no  higher  impulse 
than  what  guides  brutes :  whether  a  man  be  a  slave  to 
another's  will  or  to  any  passion,  such  as  fear  or  super- 
stition, he  is  equally  said  to  be  abject ;  » There  needs  no 
more  be  said  to  extol  tbe  excellence  and  power  of  his 
( Waller*s>wrt,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough 
to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults,  that  is,  a  narrow- 
ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  abjectneos 
and  want  of  courage,  an  insinuating  and  servile  flatter- 

Jng,'  fcC.— CLiJLXHDOH. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 

Reduce  w  to  bring  down,  and  lower  to  make  low  or 

lover,  which  proves  the  close  connexion  of  these  words 

in  their  original  meaning ;  it  is,  however,  only  in  their 


to  the  elevated ;  vile,  in  French  m'J,  Latin  sans,  Greet 
foSXoc ,  worthless,  of  no  account,  is  literally  opposed  tc 
the  worthy;  moan  and  middle,  from  the  Latin  medtu, 
signify  moderate,  not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  vile,  and  vUt  this 
mean.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitade , 
Vila  and  mean  denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  ot 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  is  baoo  excites  our  abhor 
rence,  what  is  vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  men 
awakens  contempt.  Base  is  opposed  to  magnanimous 
vile  to  noble ;  mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude  Is  bass, 
it  does  violence  to  the  best  afleetious  of  our  nature 
flattery  is  vile;  it  violates  truth  in  the  grossest  manse 
for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gain ;  compliances  are  mux 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  themaV 
vlduaL 

The  base  character  violates  the  strongest  moral  oaf 
gallons ;  the  vile  character  blends  low  and  despkaslr 
arts  with  his  vices ;  the  mean  character  acts  incon- 
sistently with  his  honour  or  respectability.  Deprsrftf 
of  mind  dictates  base  conduct;  lowneas  of  sentbnesi 
or  disposition  leads  to  vileness  ;  a  selfish  temper  en-  . 
genders  meanness.    The  schoolmaster  of  FsJerii  war 


guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  In  surrendering  his  help. 
less  charge  to  the  enemy ;  the  Roman  general,  there- 
fore, with  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated  him  at  s  rib 


improper  application  that  they  have  any  further  con- 

Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen,  when 

s,  quantity,  price,  ace :  lower  is  used 


tn  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  ate:  the  former,  however,  occurs  in  cases 
where  circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned ; 
the  latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act :  tbe  price  of 
com  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ;  a  person 
lowers  his  price  or  his  dema  nd,  when  he  finds  them  too 
high.  As  a  moral  quality, i  •'  >e  former  Is  much  stronger 
than  the  latter:  a  man  is  said  to  be  reavee**  to  an  abject 
condition ;  but  to  be  lowered  i  a  the  estimation  of  others, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be  lowered  in  his 
own  eyes;  'The  regular  metres  then  in  use  may  be 
reduced,  I  think,  to  four.'— ■Tybwhitt.  '  It  wouldbe  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  n  «,  that  any  critic  should  be 
found  proof  against  the  beauties  of  Agamemnon  so  as 
to  lower  its  author  to  a  comparison  with  Bophodes  or 
Eurinftnes.'— Cumbbblahd. 

BASE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

Brnos,  in  French  ass  low,  from  the  Latia  ftastf*  the 

foundation  or  kme*  pert,  is  tneinost  directly  oppo-^ 


malefactor:  sycophants  are  tn  tbe  habits  of  practmaj 
every  mean  artifice  to  obtain  favour. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  greater  Is  bh 
baseness  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  injury  ei 
those  who  repuse  confidence  in  him ; 

Scorns  the  base  earth  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high 
Cebxcb. 

The  lower  tbe  rank  of  the  individual,  and  tbe  won 
atrocious  his  conduct,  the  safer  la  his  character  * 

That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd. 
And  worsblpp'd  be  like  him  and  deify'd, 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caitifis  mle. 

GlLBKKT  WsSI 

The  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and  us 
more  extended  his  wealth,  the  greater  is  bis  meanest 
when  be  descends  to  practices  fitted  only  for  his  Infe 
Hours;  *  There  Is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  so  mean  sal 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  ita  own  intcrea 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind.'— Bbxjulet. 


MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Modesty  In  Latin  modestus,  from  modus  a  measure, 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  thus  esse  setting  • 
measure  to  one's  estimate  of  one's  self;  bashful  signi- 
fies ready  to  be  abashed;  diffident,  from  the  Latin  dtf- 
fido  or  its  privative,  andjfde  to  trust,  signifies  literafly 
not  trusting,  and  in  this  case  not  trusting  to  one's  self. 

Modesty  fa  a  habltor  principle  of  the  mind ;  bashful 
sets  is  a  state  of  feeling :  modestu  Is  at  all  times  be- 
coming; baskfulness  n  only  becoming  In  females,  or 
very  young  persona,  in  tbe  presence  of  their  superiotim : 
modesty  discovers  Itself  in  the  absence  of  every  tbisf 
assuming,  whether  in  look,  word,  or  action ; 

Her  face,  aa  In  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  any  betray'd 
The  Mushing  beauties  of  a  audssf  meat 

Darns* 

Baskfulness  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
timid  air :  a  modest  deportment  is  always  commends, 
hie ;  a  bashful  temper  is  not  desirable ;  »  Mere  bashful 
ncss,  without  merit,  is  awkwardness.'— Adoisob.  Mo- 
desto does  not  necessarily  discover  Itself  by  any  exter- 
nal mark ;  but  bashfutmess  always  shows  itself  la  tbe 
manner ;  *  A  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so  whan  be 
is  alone  as  in  company.'— Budobll. 

Modesto  la  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves ;  diffident* 
is  a  culpable  distrust  Modest*,  though  opposed  to  ear 
surance,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our- 
selves ;  diffidence  altogether  unmans  a  peiaon.  and  dis- 
qualifies him  for  bis  duty :  a  person  is  generally  moisei 
la  the  display  of  his  talents  to  others;  but  a  dtiUtni 
man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  their  proper  use:  r£# 
ionte  and  presumption  both  "Hue  from  the  want  of 
knowing,  or  rather  endeavouriug  to  know.  i.untfw 
— Stbblb. 
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PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVE. 
Passive,  in  Latin  passivus  from  potior,  and  the 
?n%k  tiasm  to  suffer,  signifying  disposed  to  Miner,  if 
•itotfily  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  suffering  indignity 
i torn  another;  submissive  (v.  Humble)  is  mostly  taken 
is  a  good  sense  for  submitting  to  another,  or  suffering 
ooe's  self  to  be  directed  by  another;  to  be  passive 
therefore  is  to  be  submissive  to  an  improper  degree. 

When  men  attempt  unjustly  10  enforce  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  to  be  passive,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tion; '  I  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  French 
revolutionists)  a  dull,  sluggish  race,  rendered  passive 
by  finding  our  situation  tolerable.'— Burxk.    When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  the  un- 
ruly and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  submissive  ; 
He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Soul'd  with  superkmr  love — Milton. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Paiience  applies  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
small  or  great;  resignation  Is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  interests  are 
concerned:  patience  when  compared  with  resignation 
»  somewhat  negative ;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
irom  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  suffers : 
hit  resignation  consists  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the.  existing  circumstances,  be  they  what 
they  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless  one  regards  them  with 
patience;  *  Though  the  duty  of  patience  and  subjection, 
where  men  suffer  wrongfully,  might  possibly  be  of  some 
force  m  those  times  of  darkness ;  yet  modem  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  then  only  men  are  bound  to  suffer 
when  they  are  not  able  to  resist'— Soctii.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  some  men  are  of  so  calamitous  a  nature, 
that  if  they  have  not  acquired  the  resignation  of  Chris- 
tians, tney  must  inevitably  sink  under  them ;  *  My  mo- 
iVt  i*  in  that  dispirited  stale  of  resignation  win. ;  is 
tfw  eucctof  a  long  life,  and  the  loss  of  what  is  den.  to 
"«'-Popr. 

tenet  applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actually  hang 
ove.  us;  but  there  Is  a  resignation  connected  with  a 
firm  trust  m  Providence  which  extends  its  views  to  fu- 
turity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  patiaue  ties  in  the  manner  and  temper  of  suffer- 
ing, and  endurance  in  the  act :  we  may  have  endurance 
*»d  not  patience :  for  we  may  have  much  to  endure 
and  consequently  endurance ;  but  if  we  do  not  endure 
«  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the  disturbance  of 
oar  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  patience;  on  the 

Sher  hand  we  may  have  patience  but  not  enduremee: 
to*  out  patience  may  be  exercised  by  momentary  tri- 
«*.  which  are  not  sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  consti- 


There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Sbaufxarc 


PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 
PsOent  comes  from  potions,  the  active  participle  of 
PfUor  to  suffer ;  passive  comes  from  the  passive  partl- 
upe  of  toe  same  verb ;  hence  the  difference  between 
«*  words:  patient  signifies  suffering  from  an  active 
Propfe*  a  determination  to  suffer ;  passive  signifies 
■"fered  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent, 
toe  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  good  sense ;  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
«*»•  When  physically  applied  patient  denotes  the 
art  or  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents; 
'Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
forest  bread  is  made,  Is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.'— 
*"•  Passive  Implies  the  state  of  being  acted  upon  by 
**wiu^ai  agents ; 

_  .  High  above  the  ground 

Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
TheU  nimble  tread.— Milto*. 
lathe  moral  application  the  distinction  is  the  same ;  but 
>**<*«  is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  suffering 
•jueuy  that  which  cannot  be  remedied ;  as  there  are 
our  such  evils  incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
•**» one  of  the  first  Christian  duties:  passiveness  is 


considered  as  a  weakness,  if  not  a  vtoe ;  it  Is  the  en 
during  that  from  others  which  we  ought  not  to  endun 

TO  BUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

Suffer,  in  Latin  suffers,  compounded  of  sub  and 
Jero,  signifies  bearing  up  or  firm  underneath ;  bear  in 
'  Saxon  baron,  old  German  beran,  LatUi>«*v,  scd  He 
brew  IO  3  to  create ;  endure,  in  Latin  induro.  signifies 
to  harden  or  be  hardened ;  support,  from  the  Latin  sub 
and  porta,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry  from  under* 
neath  ourselves,  or  to  receive  the  weight. 

To  suffer  is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act;  it  de 
notes  simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefore 
the  condition  of  our  being :  to  bear  is  positive  and  vo 
luntary ;  it  denotes  the  maimer  in  which  we  receive  the 
evil.  '  Man.'  says  the  Psalmist, '  Is  born  to  suffering  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards ;'  hence  the  necessity  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  evils  to 
which  we  are  obnoxious ;  '  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  publick  on  his  behaviour.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what  does  he 
suffer  7  but  how  does  he  bear  it  1  If  we  judge  him  to 
be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and 
supported  by  conscious  integrity,  bis  character  rises, 
and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.'— Blair. 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  the  resolution,  and  relates 
only  to  common  ills ;  we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses :  to  endure  Is  a  continued  ana  powerful  act  of 
the  mind;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold ;  we  en- 
dure provocations  and  aggravations ;  it  is  a  making  of 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensible  to  external  evils ; 
*  How  miserable  his  state  who  is  condemned  to  endure 
at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  calamity.' 
—Blair.  The  first  object  of  education  should  be  to 
accustom  children  to  bear  contradictions  and  crosses, 
that  they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endure  every 
trial  and  misery. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  weight  of  what  befalls  ourselves:  to  support  sign! 
fles  to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils ;  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported  by 
others:  but  in  this  latter  case  we  bear  from  the  capa- 
city which  is  within  ourselves:  but  we  support  our* 
selves  by  foreign  aid,  that  is,  by  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  friends, 
and  the  like.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradually 
trained  to  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  until  It  is  enabled 
to  endure  even  excruciating  agonies:  so  may  the  mind 
be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses  of  others' 
tempera  with  equanimity,  or  the  unpleasantnesses  which 
dally  occur  with  patience,  to  endure  the  utmost  scorn 
and  provocation  which  human  malice  can  invent :  but 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endure  of  personal  in- 
convenience, there  are  sufferings  arising  from  the 
wounded  affections  of  the  heart  which  by  no  efforts  of 
our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support :  in  such  mo- 
ments we  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  religion,  which 
puts  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  supporting  every 
sublunary  pain ; 

With  inward  consolations  racompena'd    • 
And  oft  supportenL—UiLTon. 

The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said  only  of  persona 
and  personal  matters;  to  bear  and  support  are  said 
also  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a  weight :  in  this 
case  they  differ  principally  in  the  degree  of  weight  re- 
ceived. To  bear  is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  weight ;  sup- 
port Is  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole  Weight 
The  beams  or  the  foundation  bear  the  weight  of  a 
house ;  but  the  pillars  upon  which  it  is  raised,  or  against 
which  it  leans,  support  the  weight 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQUIOUS. 

Obedient  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  submissive  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsequious,  in  Latin  obsequiue, 
from  obsequor.  or  this  intensive  ob  and  seouor  to  fol- 
low, signifies  fbllowulg  diligently,  or  with  intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command,  submissive  to  the 
power  or  the  wiD,  obsequious  to  the  person.  Obedi 
ernes  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense :  one  ought  always 
to  be  obedient  where  obedient e  m  due:  submission  la 
relatively  good ;  it  may,  however,  be  indifferent  or  bad , 
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one  ma}'  be  submissive  from  interested  motives,  or 
meanness  of  spirit,  which  is  a  base  kind  of  submission  ; 
but  to  be  submissive  for  conscience  sake  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  Christian:  obsequiousness  bj  never  good;  it 
is  an  excessive  concern  about  the  will  of  another, 
which  has  always  Interest  for  ha  end. 

Obedience  ia  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  either 
to  some  specific*:  rule,  or  the  express  will  of  another ; 
submission  is  often  a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to  the  law 
by  avoiding  the  breach  of  it ;  we  snow  our  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will 
the  rule  of  our  life ;  *  The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imi- 
tate the  obedience  of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on 
«.arth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beings  in  heaven 
live  unto  him.'— Law.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
submission  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate ;  we  adopt 
a  submissive  deportment  by  a  downcast  took  and  a 
bent  body; 

Her  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress, 

He  thuf  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.— Milton. 

Obedience  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 
feigned ; 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.— Cowlby. 

Submission  Is  a  partial  bending  to  another,  which  is 
easily  affected  in  our  outward  behaviour ; 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

SHAKSFBAat. 

The  understanding  and  the  heart  produce  the  obe- 
dience ;  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  submission. 

Obedience  and  submission  suppose  a  restraint  on  one's 
own  will,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  that 
of  another ;  but  obsequiousness,  is  the  consulting  the 
will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we  are  obedient  from  a 
sense  of  right; 

What  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 

Pops. 
We  are  submissive  {torn  a  sense  of  necessity ;  *  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  und  submit- 
ste^bad  lost  all  desire,  and  even  Idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.'— Hums.  We  are  obsequious  from  a  desire  of 
gaining  favour ;  « Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
you  so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause 
to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.'— Bacon.  A 
love  of  God  ts  followed  by  obedience  to  his  will ;  they 
are  coincident  sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue :  a  submissive 
conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  Involuntary  sacrifice  of  our 
Independence  to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  is  confined  principally  to  the  individual  who 
makes  the  sacrifice ;  but  obsequiousness  Is  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  In  man  to  base  gain,  the 
evil  of  which  extends  far  and  wide:  the  svbmissivs 
man,  however  mean  he  may  be  in  himself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  others:  but  the  obsequious 

weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  profits  by?and 
whose  wickedness  he  encourages.        . 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 
iWW  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 

epX^ofr^Sl  •■— •  «*  to  **'•  ~ 

""■ "        "    t  and  roe 


The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutiful:  we  may  be  dutifuf without  belnglu^ri* 
d^ot  respectful;  but  we  are  so  tar  HUtn  we  are 
either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  denotes  what  is 
due  from  one  being  to  another ;  it  Is  Independent  of  all 
circumstances :  obedience  and  respect  are  relative  duties 
depending  upon  the  character  and  station  of  Indivi- 
duals :  as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth  so  much  as  to  our 
C rents,  we  are  said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being 
ildes ;  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  of  dutifuL  a 
child  during  the  period  of  his  childhood,  ought  to  make 
a  parent's  will  to  be  his  aw,  and  at  no  future  period 
ought  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object  of  Indlflbrence ; 
For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand  undu- 
Uful  children.'— Addison.    We  may  be  obedient  mad 


respectful  to  others  besides  oar  parents,  aitbooci  a 
them  obedience  and  respect  are  in  the  highest  degree  im 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to  their  husbands,  aae 
subjects  to  their  king;  'The  obedience  of  children  to 
their  parents  Is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  foni 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  thos* 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us.'—  Addisor. 

Respectful  is  a  tenn  of  still  greater  latitude  tins 
either,  for  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  a*  -In 
stations  demand  respect,  there  Is  a  respectful  deport 
ment  due  towards  every  superiour ;  •  Let  your  beta  vim 
towards  your  superiours  Indignity,  age,  learning,  or  m\ 
distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect  and  deft 
rence/— Chatham. 

DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

Duty,  as  we  see  In  the  preceding  section,  consist 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  from  one  beinc  to  an- 
other ;  obligation,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  bind,  sfe 
nines  the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obligation  vrhkh  sub- 
sists  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  sod  ha 
Maker;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previous  obligation,  and  where  there 
Is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty  ;  but  in  the  tutor 
acceptation,  duty  Is  applicable  tc  toe  conduct  of  men  in 
their  various  relations ;  obligation  only  to  particular 
circumstances  or  modes  of  action :  we  have  duties  to 
perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands  tad 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  cin 
sens; 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest, 
And  thesafore  those  who  would  that  will  obey 
Without  their  Interest  must  their  dutr  weigk 

Dawn 
The  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  discharge  drbt 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  obUganen  » 
fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  a.t  dif 
ferent  times  to  discharge;  'No  man  can  be  under  en 
obligation  to  believe  uny  thing,  who  hath  not  suffickot 
means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  is 
true.'— TijJlotsoh. 

The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as  the  obligation;  the 
obligation  Is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty .  our  aflectioai 
impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  interest  or  necewrj 
impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation;  it  nay 
therefore  osmetimee  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  seme 
of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  Is  right,  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under  which  a* 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  BUBMJT 

The  original  meaning  of  comply  and  yield  will  It 
explained  under  the  bead  of  Accede;  conform,  coot 
pounded  of  com  and /orm,  signifies  to  put  into  the  same 
form;  submit,  in  Latin  submitte,  compounded ofni 
and  milto,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  u  to  say,  to  pat 
one's  self  under  another  person. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  voluntary ;  yieUmg 
and  submission  are  involuntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  Inclination ;  amformit) 
an  act  of  the  Judgement :  compliance  is  altogether  op 
tional ;  we  comply  v  ith  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure: 
conformity  is  binding  on  the  conscience ;  it  reJH«  tc 
matters  in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  C**~ 
pUance  with  the  fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  Jive 
with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  tbti 
maybe  mostly  Indulged  without  impropriety;  '  I  would 
not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation  to  reflect  upon 
Slpor  Nicollni,  who  in  acting  this  part  only  umpUu 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience.'— Anwsw 
Conformity  in  religious  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  human  authority,  is  not  on  that  account  le» 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  every  member  In  Um 
community  •  the  neglect  of  this  duty  on  trivial  irouo* 
involves  in  It  the  violation  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law ;  « Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  humbly 
conform  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my 
spiritual  superiours,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  in  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.'— Howkl.  CompliaMtt 
•«■— • culpable,  but  conformity  •»  *•*' "'  «* 
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sxtertoor.  1b  always  a  dntjr,  «Tne  actions  to  which  the 
world  solicits  our  compliance  are  sins  which  forfeit 
eternal * • 


Compliant*  and  conformity  are  produced  by  no  ex- 
ternal action  on  tbe  mind:  they  flow  spontaneously 
from  tbe  will  and  understanding ;  yielding  Is  altogether 
the  result  of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with  a  wish 
as  soon  as  it  Is  known  ;  it  accords  with  our  feelings  so 
id  do.  we  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  others;  it  is  the 
'4Jfeet  of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  tbe  inclination. 
We  conform,  to  the  regulations  of  a  community,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  discretion  ;  we  yield  to  the  superlour  judge- 
ment or  power  of  another,  we  have  no  choice  or  alter- 
native. We  comply  cheerfully ;  we  conform  willingly ; 
wayteld  reluctantly. 

To  yield  La  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
will,  one's  judgement,  or  one's  outward  conduct :  sub- 
mission  is  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  f  s  the 
mbsutution  of  another's  wiU  for  one's  own.  Yielding 
Is  partial ;  we  may  yield  in  one  case  or  in  one  action, 
though  not  in  another:  submission  is  general ;  it  in- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct 

We  yield  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  sometimes 

be  the  act  of  a  superlour :  we  submit  only  by  adopting 

tbe  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  this  Is  always 

tbe  act  of  an  inferiour.    Yielding  may  be  produced  by 

means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating 

arts,  or  by  the  force  of  argument ;  submission  is  made 

ooJy  to  power  or  positive  force:  one  yields  after  a 

struggle ;  one  submits  without  resistance :  we  yield  to 

ourselves  or  others ;  we  submit  to  others  only :  it  is  a 

weakness  to  yield  either  to  the  suggestions  of  others  or 

our  own  ineUttationsj  to  do  that  which  our  judgements 

condemn;  It  is  a  folly  to  submit  to  tbe  caprice  of  any 

one  where  there  is  not  a  moral  obligation :  It  is  obstinacy 

not  to  yield  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage  ; 

it  is  sinful  not  to  submit  to  constituted  authorities ; 

'  There  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between 

the  tragtek  and  the  heroick  poets.  Aristotle  would  have 

the  latter  yield  the  past  to  tbe  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 

and  many  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision.' 

— Addison. 

A  eheerful  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend  Is 
the  sincerest  proof  of  friendship ; 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  In  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes.— Rows. 
Tbe  want  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
roe  readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity in. which  they  live ; 
Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare.— Drydbh. 
Tbe  harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to  yield  to  each  other ; 
■That  yieldingnoos,  whatever  foundations  it  might  lay 
to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specifick  to 
preserve  us  in  peace  for  his  own  time.'-— Loan  Halifax. 
The  order  of  civil  society  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  submission  to  superlours ;  *  Christian 
people  submit  themselves  to  conformable  observances 
of  tbe  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of  their  spi- 
ritual rulers.'— Wmxc. 


COMPLAINT,  YIELDING,  SUBMISSIVE. 
At  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
nate a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  in  an 
excessive  or  Improper  degree. 

A  compliant  temper  complies  with  every  wish  of 
toother  good  or  bad , 

Be  silent  and  complying ;  you'll  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  win  be  kind. 

Harbison. 

a  fielding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
*roog;  *  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and 
condescending  manners.'— Blair.  A  submissive  tem- 
per submits  to  every  demand,  just  or  unjust ;  '  When 
force  and  violence  and  bard  necessity  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will 
•npoly  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit'— 

A  compliant  person  wants  command  of  feeling ;  a 
T*U*ng  person  wants  fixedness  of  principle ;  nsub- 
•toisc  person  wants  resolution:  a  compliant  dlsposi- 
"0  win  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unrea- 
e;  a yielding 'disposition  is  most  unfit  tor  com 


manding;  a  submtsstvs  disposition  exposal  a 
to  the  exactions  of  tyranny. 


TO  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
QUIESCE,  AGREE. 


Acau 


Accede,  in  Latin  accede,  compounded  of  ac  or  as 
and  cede  to  go  or  come,  signifies  to  come  or  fall  into  a 
thing ;  consent,  in  French  consenlir,  Latin  consentie, 
compounded  or  con  together  and  sentio  to  feel,  signifies 
to  feel  in  unison  with  another ;  comply  comes  probabft 
from  the  French  eomplaire,  Latin  eomplaceo,  signi- 
fying to  be  pleased  In  unison  with  another ;  acquiesce. 
in  French  acquiescer,  Latin  acquiesco,  compounded 
of  ac  or  ad  and  quiesco,  signifies  to  be  easy  about  or 
contented  with  a  thing ;  agree,  in  French  agrter,  k 
most  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  gruo,  in  the 
word  congruo,  signifying  to  accord  or  suit 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  falling 
In  with  their  ideas :  we  consent9  to  what  others  wish 
by  authorizing  it:  we  comply  with  wh«  is  asked  of  us 
by  allowing  It,  or  not  hindering  fc:  we  acquiesce  In 
what  Is  insisted  by  accepting  it,  and  conforming  to  it. 
we  agree  to  what  is  proposed  by  admitting  and  em 
bracing  it 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  accede . 
we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  consent,  or 
with  which  we  will  not  comply :  we  oppose  those 
things  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce :  we  dispute  that 
to  which  we  will  not  agree. 

To  accede  is  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  equal ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion:  consent  and  comply  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  pre- 
venting :  they  are  ads  of  good  nature  or  civility ;  ac- 
quiesce implies  a  degree  of  submission,  it  is  a  matter  of 
Srudence  or  necessity :  agree  indicates  an  aversion  tc 
isputes ;  it  respects  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accede  to  what  is  the  general  will  of  their  associates, 
'  At  last  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she  ac- 
ceded to  the  fraud. '—Ccmbbrlakd.  Parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  thing  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  their  children ; 
My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  consents.— Shaksfbam 
People  ought  not  to  comply  Indiscriminately  with  what 
Is  requested  of  them ;  *  Inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to 
comply  with  inclination.'— Addison.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  it  Is  a  happy  circumstance  when  tbe 
parties  win  acquiesce  in  tbe  judgement  of  an  umpire; 
1  This  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  tbe  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  all  pos- 
sible perfection.'— Addison.  Differences  will  soon  bf 
terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  to  agree ;  '  We 
agreed  to  adopt  the  infant  sa  the  orphan  son  of  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  our  own  name.1— Ctjmbbrlakd. 

TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  agree  Is  compared  with  terms 
that  are  employed  only  for  things ;  in  tbe  present  cast 
it  Is  compared  with  words  as  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Agree  implies  a  general  sameness;  coincide,  from 
co  together  and  the  Latin  incido  to  fall,  implies  a  meet- 
ing in  a  certain  point;  concur,  from  con  together,  and 
ewrro  to  run,  implies  a  running  in  the  same  course,  an 
acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest ;  coincide  and  concur  a 
state  of  motion,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  Is  either  tbe  voluntary  or  involuntary  act 
of  persons  in  general ;  coincidence  is  the  voluntary  but 
casual  act  of  individuals,  tbe  act  of  one  falling  into 
the  opinion  of  another;  concurrence  is  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  individuals ;  it  is  the  act  of  one  author 
fzing  the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  agree  upoa 
most  subjects; 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgement  read, 

'T  is  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

Tat* 
People  cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with  thaw 

•Vide  Abbe  Girard: 
bercr,  tomber  d'acord 
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when  they  advance  extravagant  positions ;  '  There  is  I 
not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispositions  and  relish 
of  uTe  are  so  perfectly  similar  as  that  their  wills  con- ' 
stantiy  coincide.'— Hawkksworth.  The  wiser  part 
of  mankind  are  backward  in  concurring  in  auy 
schemes  which  are  not  warranted   by  experience; 

*  The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cousin's  con- 
currence obtained,  it  was  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion. '— Hawmbwoeth. 

When  coincide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
application  to  things,  the  former  Implies  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  point,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point ;  the 
former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the  latter 
that  of  chance :  two  sides  of  d  Liferent  triangles  coin- 
cide when  they  are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  fall 
on  the  same  points ;  two  powers  concur  when  they 
both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  so 
striking  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  pure  accident;  'A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since  there 
are  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.1— Johkbon.  A  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  which  seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  com- 
bine, is    sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual; 

*  Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the 
favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
publick  view.*— Johmsom. 


AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agreement  signifies  what  is  agreed  to  {v.  To  agree)  ; 
contract,  in  French  contracte,  from  the  Latin  contrac- 
tus, participle  of  contraho  to  bring  close  together  or 
bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
covenant,  in  French  covenants  Latin  conventus,  parti- 
ciple of  convenio  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signifies 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  tiie  thing 
agreed  upon  by  many ;  compact,  in  Latin  comp actus, 
participle  of  compingo  to  bind  close,  slgnifieajthe  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  close ;  bargain,  from 
the  Welsh  bargan  to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  Is  general,  and  applies  to  transactions 
of  every  description,  but  particularly  such  as  are  made 
between  single  Individuals ;  in  cases  where  the  other 
terms  are  not  so  applicable;  a  contract  is  a  binding 
agreement  between  individuals;  a  simple  agreement 
may  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  must  be  written  and 
legally  executed:  covenant  and  compact  are  agree- 
ments among  communities ;  the  covenant  is  commonly 
a  national  and  publick  transaction ;  the  compact  re- 
spects Individuals  as  members  of  a  community,  or 
communities  with  each  other:  the  bargain,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters  of 
trade ;  but  applies  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes  an  agree- 
ment ;  a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tract ;  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
faith  in  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  covenant ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compact ; 
an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a 
bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time;  •  Frog  had  given  bis  word  that  he  would  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  afrecnciU.'— Akbuthnot  {History  of 
John  Butt).  Two  tradesmen  enter  into  a  contract  to 
carry  on  a  Joint  trade ;  *  It  is  Impossible  to  see  the  long 
scrolls  in  which  every  contract  Is  included,  with  all 
their  ap]«endages  of  seals  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such  formal 
and  publick  evidences.*— Johwsoh.  The  people  of 
England  made  a  covenant  with  King  Charles  I.  entitled 
the  solemn  covenant ; 

These  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 

Of  covenants  broke ;  three  peals  of  thunder  Join. 

Dry  den. 
in  the  aoeifty  of  Freemasons,  every  Individual  Is 
bound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact ;  *  In  the  begin- 
nings and  first  establishment  of  speech,  there  was  an 
Implicit  compact  among  men,  founded  upon  common 


use  and  consent,  that  at  eh  and  such  words  or  vwcsjsk 

actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  signs  wbereavj 
they  would  express  or  convey  their  thoughts  one  tc 
another.'— Booth.  The  trading  part  of  the  commit- 
nity  are  continually  sinking  bargains ;  '  We  see  mem 
frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  masting  a 
bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  tteiu  about  matters 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.  —Locks. 


AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  to 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  propriety  re 
used  indifferently, the  one  for  the  other;  yet  there  a 
an  occasional  difference  which  may  be  clearly  defined 
the  agreeable  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person :  the  pleet- 
eant  Dial  which  pleases ;  the  pleasing  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please. 

Agreeable  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  plea- 
sant: people  of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or  enjoying 
agreeable  society,  if  those  hours  were  passed  agrtor 
ably  to  their  turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  which  suited 
their  taste;  'To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shak8peare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
{tart  In  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  honour.' — Steels.  The 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefer  pleasant  society,  where 
vivacity  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their 
ppirits ; 

Pleasant  the  ran 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beam*.— Milton. 

A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easv  address 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others;  a  man  is 
pleasant  who  to  this  softness  adds  aflability  and  com- 
municativeness. 

Pleasing  marks  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive 
than  either; 

Nor  this  alone  V  Indulge  a  vain  delight, 

And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight. 

Drtokh 
A  pleasing  voice  has  something  in  it  which  we  like . 
an  agreeabHgvoice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon 
the  ear.    A  pleasing  countenance  denotes  tranquillity 
--i;7tr---  '  "      " 


and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it.  » 
pleasant  countenance  bespeaks  happiness ;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  Invites  him  to  behold. 


TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

Agree  («.  To  agree)  Is  here  usld  in  application  to 
things  in  which  It  is  allied ;  to  accord,  In  French  ac 
corder,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  Join  In  tune;  and 
suit,  from  the  Latin  secutus,  participle  of  seouor  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  requires  an  en- 
tire sameness ;  an  accordance  supposes  a  considerable 
resemblance ;  a  suitableness  Implies  a»  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and  tempers  suiL 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  In  all  respects 
alike :  that  accords  with  our  feelings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations ;  that  sutts  onr  taste,  which  w€ 
wish  to  adopt,  or  In  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  Is  no  agreement  in  the  essential*  of 
auy  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accords 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarters,  h 
serves  to  corroborate :  It  is  advisable  that  the  ages  and 
stations  as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties  should  be 
suitable,  who  look  forward  for  happiness  m  a  matri- 
monial connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  of  habit;  where  there  is  no  at 
cordance  of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony;  where 
there  is  no  suitability  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-ope- 
ration. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must  agree  to 
differ:  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  the 
tendereet  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature: 
when  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  people  do  asi 
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sass,  they  do  wisely  aft  to  have  any  Intercourse  with 
each  other; 

The  laurel  and  ibe  myrtle  sweets  agree.— Dry  den. 
*  Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory ;  it  accords 
to  music*-,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  enthusiasm.'-  Cum  ber- 
laxd.  *  Hollo  followed,  in  the  partition  of  bis  states, 
the  customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally established  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  age ' — Hums. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 
Consonant,  from  the  Latin  consonant,  participle  of 
con  and  soma  to  sound  together,  signifies  to  sound,  or 
be,  in  unison  or  harmony ;  accordant,  from  accord  (v. 
To  Agree),  signifies  the  quality  of  according;  con- 
sistent, from  the  Latin  eonsistene,  participle  of  con- 
tisto,  or  con  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matters  of  representation ; 
accordant  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  con- 
sistent in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage  Is 
consonant  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures;  a 
particular  account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and 
sees  on  a  subject ;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  always 
consistent  with  his  station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  has 
histly  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
established  religion  of  England ;  '  Our  faith  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation  from 
discerning  their  consonance  with  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart'— Blair.  The  accordance 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  with  the 
event  or  his  birth,  life,  and  sufferings,  are  incontestable 
evidences  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah;  'The  dif- 
ference of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  accords  with  the 
universal  sense  of  the.  human  mind.'— Blair.  The 
tonsistency  of  a  man's  practice  with  his  profession  is 
the  only  criterion  of  bis  sincerity; 
Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end.— Addisox. 
Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant;  accordant  to 
discordant ;  consistent  to  Inconsistent.  Consonance  is 
not  so  positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance  or  con- 
sistency, which  respect  real  events,  circumstances, 
and  actions.  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  docs  not  prove  its 
falsehood  until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  or  m- 
csnsistencm.  There  Is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  which 
serves  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  Impos- 
ture, since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency 
in  what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE. 

Conciliate,  in  Latin  coneiliatus,  participle  of  con- 

nlie;  and  reconcile,  in  Latin  reconeilio,  both  come 

from  dmriltum  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  harmony. 

ConcUiato  and  reconcile  are  both  employed  in   the 

t  of  uniting  men's  affections,  bur  under  different 


The  conciliator  gets  the  good  win  and  affections  for 
himself;  the  reconciler  unites  the  affections  of  two 
persons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost ; 
the  recruiter  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating  esteem 
■  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  publick 
stations;  'The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in 
the  style  o€  authority,  for  it  is  his  profession  to  summon 
aanktnd  to  their  duty;  but  an  uncommissioned  in- 
truder wit!  study  to  conciliate  while  he  attempts  to 
correct.'— Cumbbrlaitd.  Reconcile  is  indifferently  em- 
ployed lor  tno«  in  publics:  or  private  stations;  'He 
'Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting 
sjstant  parties  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
tee  of  reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself.'— Fell. 
Men  in  power  have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
jf  conciliating  the  good  will  of  these  who  are  most 


averse  to  their  authority,  and  thus  reconciling  them  tc 
measures  which  would  otherwise  be  odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve  \o  conciliate ;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  au'norl- 
ty,  Is  often  successfully  exerted  in  reconciling.  Con- 
ciliate is  employed  only  for  persons,  or  that  which  is 
personal ;  but  reconciling  is  also  employed  in  the  sense 
of  bringing  a  person's  thoughts  or  feelings  in  unison 
with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before,  or  might 
be  expected  not  to  like :  '  It  must  be  confessed  a  happy 
attachment,  which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  hb 
freezing  snows,  and  the  African  to  his  scorching  sun ' 
— Cukbbruuto. 

COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

Compatible,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  with,  and 
potior  to  8urTer,signifies  a  fitness  to  be  suffered  together ; 
consistent,  in  Latin  consistens,  participle  of  consists, 
compounded  of  con  and  sisto,  to  place,  signifies  the 
fitness  to  be  placed  together. 

Compatibility  has  a  principal  reference  to  plans  and 
measures ;  consistency  to  character,  conduct,  and  sta- 
tion. Every  thing  is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every  thing  is  con- 
sistent with  a  person's  station  by  which  it  b  neither 
degraded  nor  elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
good  discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence ;  '  Whatever  la  incompatible  with  the  highest  dig. 
nlty  of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  our 
conversation.*— Hawkbs worth.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  clergy- 
man to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  other  men ; 
'Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out'— Tillotsom. 

INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS. 
INCOHERENT. 

Inconsistent,  from  sisto  to  place,  marks  the  unfitness 
of  being  placed  together ;  incongruous,  from  congrut 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  an 
other ;  incoherent,  from  kerrco  to  stick,  marks  the  inca- 
pacity  of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to  each 
other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the  actions  or  sent! 
moots  of  men ;  incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes  and 

aualities  of  things ;  incoherency  to  words  or  thoughts : 
ilngs  are  made  inconsistent  by  an  act  of  the  will ;  a 
man  acts  or  thinks  inconsistent^,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure ;  'Every  individual  is  so  unequal  to  hkusdf 
that  man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  ineon- 
sistentbelng  in  the  universe.'— Hughes.  Incongruity 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things ;  there  is  some 
thing  very  incongruous  in  blending  the  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  church  with  the  extravagant  rant 
of  Methodism ;  *  The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phoe- 
nix, in  the  last  scene  of  Sampson  Agontstes,  is  incon- 
gruous to  the  personage  to  whom  It  b  ascribed.'— 
johhsok.  Incoherence  marks  the  want  of  coherence 
In  thai  which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extemporary 
effusions  from  the  pulpit  are  often  distinguished  moat 
by  their  incoherence;  'Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
the  multitude,  be  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  inco- 
herent staff  pass  for  high  rbetorick.'— South. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUITABLE. 

Conformable  signifies  able  to  conform  (v.  To  com- 
ply), that  is,  having  a  sameness  or  form ;  agreeable, 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (».  To  agree);  suit- 
able, able  to  suit  {v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters  of  obligation : 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice;  suitable  for  matters 
of  propriety  and  discretion :  what  is  conformable  ac 
cords  with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  ot 
others;  'A  man  b  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  hb  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  hb  principles  carry  convictlok 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  as 
well  as  to  hb  own.'— Addison.  What  b  agreeable 
accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgements  off 
ourselves  or  others;  'As  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  sours  Immortality,  agree  ible 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine  I  beJiev« 
vour  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to4soe  how  the  sarat 
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great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  or  Roman  eloquence.'— 
Huqhbs.  What  la  suitable  accords  with  outward  clr- 
eumstaaces ;  *  1  think  banging  a  cushion  gives  a  man 
too  warlike  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure  to  be 
suitable  to  a  Christian  congregation.'— ttwirr.  It  is 
the  business  of  those  who  act  for  others  to  act  conform- 
ably to  their  directions ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ,  it  is  the  part  of 
•very  man  to  act  suitably  to  his  station 

The  decisions  of  a  Judge  must  be  strictly  conformable 
so  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult his  views  of  equity :  die  decision  of  a  partisan  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style 
of  a  writer  should  be  tut  table  to  his  subject. 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  mat 
tem  of  temporary  moment;  agreeable  and  suitable  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we 
make  things  conformabU  by  an  act  of  discretion ;  they 
are  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature :  a  treaty 
3f  peace  la  made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries ;  a 
legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agreeable/  to 
the  Divine  law ;  it  is  of  no  small  Importance  for  every 
aian  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has  assumed. 

TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE. 

ADJUST. 
Fit  signifies  to  make  or  be  Jit;  suit  to  make  or  be 
notable;  adapt,  from  aptus  fit,  to  make  Jit  for  a  spe- 
:lflck  purpose;  accommodate,  to  make  commodious; 
edjust,  to  make  a  tiling  such  as  U  is  desired  to  be. 

To  fit  and  suit  are  used  In  the  literal  sense  of  apply. 
Ing  things  to  each  other  as  they  are  Intended :  but  fit  is 
employed  mostly  in  regard  to  material  and  familiar 
objects.    A  tailor  jUiona  coat,  or  a  coat  JUs  when  it 
Is  made  right  to  the  body ; 
Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 
Fit*  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow.— Pore. 
Suit  is  employed  for  intellectual  or  moral  objects; 
'Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erslep  not  the 
modesty  or  nature.'— Siuxsfearb.    &>  also  intransi- 
tively; ^ 
III  suits  it  now  the  Joys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  wo.— Pots. 
In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  fit  is  intransi- 
tively used  for  what  Is  morally  jtt  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
•                  Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast 
1         Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.— Pope. 
Whence  we  speak  of  the  fitness  of  things;  suit  Is  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransitively  in  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  suits  a  person's  taste,  or  one  thing 
suits  with  another ;  '  The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different 
educations  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper 
in  any  other.'— Drydbji. 

Her  purple  habit  aim  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  lace. 

Ditobx. 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  a*ike  -Miltok. 
To  adapt  is  a  species  of  fitting;  to  accommodate  Is  a 
species  of  suiting ;  both  applied  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  actions  of  conscious  beings.  Adaptation  Is  an 
act  of  the  Judgement ;  accommodation  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion ;  we  ac 
commodate  by  a  management  of  the  humours:  the 
adaptation  does  not  interfere  with  our  interests ;  but 
the  accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice :  we 
adapt  our  language  to  the  understandings  of  our 
hearers;  'It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear. 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as  well  as 
words  to  the  things  he  treats  of.'— Pore.  We  atcom- 
modate  ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others;  *He  had 
altered  many  things,  not  that  they  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  accommodate  himself  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.'— Dryden.  The  mind  of  an 
Infiv'fely  wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  In  the  world, 
by  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends ; 
» It  Is  In  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  as 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  him.'— Blair.  A  spirit  of 
■ueommodation  is  not  merely  a  characleristirk  of  polite 


ness ;  It  isof  sufficient  importance  to  be  ranked  esMag 

the  Christian  duties ;  » It  is  an  old  observation  which 
has  been  made  of  politicians,  who  would  rather  intra 
tiate  themselves  with  their  sovereigns,  than  promusr 
his  real  service,  that  they  aetommodate  their  counsek 
to  his  inclinations. '—Addison.  The  term  adapt  » 
sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a  less  familiar  nature ; 
1  It  may  not  be  a  useless  ina  ilry,  in  what  respects  tfcr 
love  of  novelty  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 
state.' — Grove.  '  Adhesion  may  be  in  part  ascribed, 
either  to  some  elastical  motion  in  the  pressed  glass,  or 
to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  almost  innumerable, 
though  very  small  asperities  of  the  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous little  cavities  of  the  other,  whereby  the  surfaces 
do  lock  in  with  one  another,  or  are  as  it  were  ctasptd 
together.'— Boyle. 

Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to  the 
affaire  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in  right 
order;  but  the  former  Implies  the  keeping  aa  well  as 
putting  In  order;  the  latter  simply  the  pulling  in  order. 
Men  accommodate  each  other,  that  is,  make  thii^s 
commodious  for  each  other ;  but  tbey  adjust  thing* 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus  they  accom- 
modate each  other  in  pecuniary  matters ;  or  they  adjust 
the  ceremonial  of  a  visit.  On  this  ground  we  may  say 
that  a  difference  is  either  accommodated  or  adjusted  : 
for  It  is  Accommodated,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  ytrtd  to 
each  other ;  it  is  adjusted,  inasmuch  as  that  which,  was 
wrong  is  set  right ;  '  When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
justed^ towards  a  peace,  all  other  dutereocea  were 
soon  accommodated^ — Addison. 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

To  fit  signifies  to  adopt  means  In  order  to  makejli. 
and  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  teniu 
which  differ  principally  In  Uie  means  and  clrcumrta»re> 
of  fitting :  to  equip,  probably  from  the  old  barbarou* 
Latin  eeekipare  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships,  is  to  Jit  out 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  materials :  to  prepare,  from 
the  Latin  prmparo,  compounded  of  pre  and  paro  to 
get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  in  future:  to  qualify,  from  the  Latin  qualifies, 
orf  ado  and  qualis  to  make  a  thing  as  it  should  be,  is 
to  fit  or  furnish  with  the  moral  requisites. 

To  fit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases ;  to  equip  only 
for  expeditions;  they  may  be  both  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction,  a  vessel 
Is  equipped  when  it  is  furnished  with  every  thing  re 

aulslte  tor  a  voyage ;  It  is  fitted  by  simply  putting  those 
ilngs  to  it  which  have  been  temporarily  removed; 
With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To  fit  the  ships  and  launch  Into  the  main.— Pop* 
The  word  equip  Is  also  applied  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense;  '  The  religious  man  \s  equipped  for  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  calm  In  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.'— 
Blair.  To  JU  is  for  an  Immediate  purpose ;  to  prepare 
is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  fits  himself  for 
taking  orders  when  he  Is  at  the  university :  he  prepares 
himself  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  university. 
Tojtt  Is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures;  to 
prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  only  precarious:  a 
scholar  JUs  himself  for  reading  Horace  by  reading 
Virgli  with  attention ;  \w  prepares  for  an  examination 
by  going  over  what  he  has  already  learned. 

To  fit  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense:  to  qualify  *■  U8ed  only  in  amoral  sense. 
Fit  Is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which  are 
gained  by  labour :  qualify  for  (hue  which  are  gained 
by  intellectual  exertion ;  a  youth  JUs  himself  for  a  me- 
chanical business  by  working  at  it;  a  youth  quoltfe* 
himself  for  a  profession  by  following  a  particular 
course  of  studies. 

COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Competent,  in  Latin  competent,  participle  of  com- 
peto  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable ;  fitted  signifies 
made  fit;  qualified,  participle  of  qualify,  from  the 
Latin  qualis  and  faeio,  signifies  made  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowments 
and  attainment* ;  fitness  the  disposition  and  character ; 
qualification  the  artificial  acquirements.  A  person  sj 
competent  to  undertake  an  office ;  JUted  or  quaL/Ud  me 
fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
ondnwments  gives  competency:  suitable  habits  and 
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learner  eonatit Jte  the  fitness :  acquaintance  with  the 
basintsn  to  be  done,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of  per- 
forming it,  constitutes  the  qualification :  none  should 
pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious  subjects  who 
ace  not  competent  judges;  none  but  lawyers  are  com- 
petent to  decide  in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines ;  none  buT 
divines  of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  determine 
cm  doctrinal  questions ;  »  Man  is  not  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events  which  befall  him 
in  this  life.* — Cumberland.  Men  of  sedentary  and 
studious  habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  are  most  lilted 
to  be  clergymen  ;  »  What  to  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
than  a  mole  1  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Providence  than  It?  The  members  of  ber  body  are  so 
exactly  JUfcd  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life.'— Addi- 
•om.  Those  who  have  the  most  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  qua- 
lified for  the  impogant  and  sacred  office  of  instructing 
the  people ;  *  Such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as 
oUiers  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  im- 
parted as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy.*— Johnson. 

Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
ethers,  who  would  not  be  competent  to  manage  a  con-, 
cent  for  themselves.  Many  who  are  fitted  from  their 
tarn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  unfor- 
tunately incompetent  for  want  of  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cation*. 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 
Fit,  from  the  Latin  fit  it  Is  made,  signifying  made  for 
the  purpose,  Is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  apt,  in  Latin  aptus,  from  the  Greek  Arret  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  property ;  meet,  from  to  meet  or 
measure,  signifying  measured,  b  a  moral  quality.   A 
bouse  is  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  builder; 
He  lends  him  vain  Gollah's  sacred  word, 
The  fittest  help  Just  fortune  could  afford.— Cowlkt. 
The  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad 
impressions;  '  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory.'— Sir  Henry  Sid- 
set.    Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual 
matter*  or  in  poetry ;  it  is  meet  to  ofler  our  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things ; 
My  image  not  imparted  to  the  brute 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  sbouldst  dislike. 

Milton. 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

The  Idea  of  union  Is  common  to  both  there  terms, 
but  under  different  circumstances.  Concord,  in  French 
cencerde,  Latin  concordia,  from  eon  and  esr,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for  the 
anion  of  wills  and  affections ;  harmony,  in  French 
\armonie,  Latin  harmonia,  Greek  apuoma,  from  opt*  to 
fit  or  suit,  signifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  concord  without  harmony,  and  har- 
mony without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Rind  concord,  heavenly  born !  whose  bUasful  reign 

Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  chain 

Soul  of  the  world.— Tickkl. 
Harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  are  In 
dose  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co-operate ; 
In  us  both  one  soul 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair! 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

Miltom. 
Concord  should  never  be  broken  by  relations  under  any 
circumstances;  harmony  is  indispensable  In  all  mem- 
ami  of  a  family  that  dwell  together.  Interest  will 
sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  brotherly  concord;  a 
love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  sometimes 
tJstorb  the  harmony  of  a  family.  Concord  is  as  essential 
to  domestick  happiness,  as  harmony  Is  to  the  peace  of 
•ocieiy  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  Business. 
What  concord  can  there  be  between  kindred  who 
despise  each  other  1  what  harmony  between  the  rash 
and  the  discreet  1    These  terms  are  both  applied  to 


musJck ;  but  concord  solely  respects  the  agreement  oS 

twor  or  more  sounds ; 
The  man  that  hath  no  muaick  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  villanles,  and  spoils. 

ShaJLBPKAKB. 

But  harmony  respects  the  effect  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  sounds;  l Harmony  b  a  compound  idea  made  up  of 
different  sounds  united.'— -Watts.  Harmony  has  also 
a  farther  application  to  objects  in  geneial  o  denote 
their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  harmony  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

DBHBAbT. 

1  If  we  consider  the  world  In  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use;  but  if  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  plea- 
sure.'—Addison. 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE 
Melody,  in  Latin  melodia,  from  meloe,  in  Greek  fUXtf 
a  verse,  and  the  Hebrew  n  70  *  word  or  a  verse ;  har- 
mony, In  Latin  harmonia,  Greek  apaovla  concord,  from 
dpi*  apto  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  tlie  agreement  of  sounds ; 
accordance  denotes  the  actor  state  of  according  (v.'Ts 
agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or  adapting 
different  modulated  sounds  to  each  other;  melody  is 
therefore  to  harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art;  the  harmony 
which  follows  must  be  regulated  by  the  ear:  there 
may  be  melody  without  harmony,  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  melody :  we  speak  of  simple  melody 
where  the  modes  of  muslck  are  not  very  much  diversi- 
fied; but  we  cannot  speak,  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  In  with  each  other. 

A  voice  la  melodious  inasmuch  as  it  Is  capable  of  pro 
ducing  a  regularly  modulated  note ;  it  is  harmonious 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  pro 
duces  no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird  hi 
melodious  or  has  melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to  be 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales !  Oh  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse.— Thoms oh. 
There  Is  harmony  in  a  concert  of  voices  and  instra 
men  is; 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers, 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness.— Thomson. 
Accordance  is  strictly  sneaking  the  property  on  which 
both  melody  and  harmony  is  founded:  for  the  whole  of 
muslck  depends  on  an  accordance  of  sounds ; 
The  muslck 
Of  man's  falr."compositk>n,best  aocordt 
When 't  is  in  concert.— Shaksfbabb. 


The  same  distinction  marks  accordance  and  harmony  In 
the  moral  application.  There  may  be  occasional  ac- 
cordance of  opinion  or  feeling ;  but  harmony  is  an  en- 
ure accordance  in  every  point. 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 
Correspondent,  In  French  corrtspondant,  from  the 
Latin  cum  and  reopondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
in  unison  or  in  uniformity :  answerable  and  suitable 
from  answer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  capacity 
of  answering  or  suiting.  Correspondent  supposes  a 
greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and  answerable 
requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  he  alike  In  else,  shape,  colour  and 
every  minute  particular;  those  that  answer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant  In  the  artifl 
clal  disposition  of  furniture,  or  all  matters  of  art  an/ 
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ornament,  it  is  of  considerable  Importance  to  have  some 
things  made  to  correspond,  to  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  suitable  directions  to  answer  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are  said  to  corres- 
pond with  professions ;  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
So  answer  the  expectation  ;  particular  measures  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  individuals.  It  ill  corresponds  with  a 
profession  of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
In  the  time  of  need ;  *  As  the  attractive  power  in  bo- 
dies is  the  most  universal  principle  which  produceth 
innumerable  effects,  so  the  corresponding  social  appe- 
tite in  human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  actions.'— Bbrkklky.  Wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought,  will  never  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors ; '  All  the  features  of  the  face  and 
tones  of  the  voice  answer  like  strings  upon  musical 
instruments  to  'the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.'— Huohks.  It  never  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
selfish  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
cessitous ;  '  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  It  is 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe, 
that  the  species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gentle  de- 
grees ascend  upward  from  us.'— Aonison. 

ASSENT,  CON8ENT,  APPROBATION. 
CONCURRENCE. 

Assent,  in  Latin  assenlio,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sentio  to  think,  signifying  to  bring  one's  mind  or 
judgement  to  a  thing :  approbation  in  Latin  approba- 
te, is  compounded  of  ad  and  probo  to  prove,  signify- 
ing to  make  a  Ui.ig  out  good:  consent  and  concurrence 
are  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Assent  respects  the  judgement ;  consent  respects  the 
will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true ;  we  consent 
to  the  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowing  lL 
Some  men  give  their  hasty  assent  to  propositions 
which  they  do  not  fully  understand;  *  Precept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and  compels  an 
assent  which  judgement  frequently  yields  with  re- 
luctance, even  when  delay  is  impossible.'— Haweks- 
worth.  Some  men  give  their  hasty  consent  to  mea- 
sures which  are  very  injudicious. 

What  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 

Waking  tbou  never  wilt  consent  to  do— Miltoh. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but  to  make  them  the  rule 
rf  bis  life :  those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
takers in  the  guiltof  it. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  asrtnt;  concurrence  of 
consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing 
that  is  right,  but  to  (eel  it  positively ;  to  have  the  will 
and  judgement  in  accordance ;  concurrence  Is  the  con- 
sent of  many.  . *;>  probation  respects  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other:  assent 
is  given  to  speculative  truths,  abstract  propositions,  or 
direct  assertions.  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  our  actions 
meet  with  the  approbation  or  others ;  but  it  is  of  little 
importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  same  time  an  approv- 
ing conscience; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges. 

Shaupsakk. 
We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposition,  without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them;  '  Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.'— Locke. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  general  concern,  as 
consent  respects  those  of  Individual  interest.  No  bill 
in  the  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  secorM  read- 
ing without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority ;  « Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.*— Swrrr.  No  parent  should  be 
induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what  his 
judgement  disapproves ; » I  am  far  from  excusing  or  de- 
nying that  compliance :  for  plenary  consent  It  was  not.' 
— Kino  Charles. 

Assent  Is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  consent 
to  refusal ;  approbation  to  dislike  or  blame ;  concur- 
rence to  opposition:  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  to 
give  our  assent  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
wet,  or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame;  and 
wo  are  supposed  Is  consent  to  a  request  when  we  do 


not  positively  refuse  h.  We  may  smtsn  or  die?? 
prove  of  a  thing  without  giving  an  iniK^n  <HiW  <, 
our  approbation  or  the  contrary:  but  eswewrrcac*  em 


not  be  altogether  a  negative" actionTit  „ 
by  some  sign,  although  that  need  not  i 
word. 
The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  mom  u 

truths  is  so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  <_ ., 

be  converted  into  a- contradiction;  'The  evidence o# 
God's  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assent  of 
reason,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  dotta  not  a 
Utile  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.'— Boon*.  Be 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  universal  approbation,  or  evea 
to  escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  depictured  la  tar 
story  of  the  old  man  and  his  aas ;  'There  in  a*  much 
difference  between  the  approbation  of  the  iudceoaeu 
and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  wiii  with  relation  to  ike 
same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  de- 
sirable thing  with  his  eye  and  his  reaching  afterit  with 
bis  hand.'— South.  According  to  the  old  proverb, » Si 
lence  gives  consent :'  'Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  that  the  waal 
of  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  the  warn 
parts.'— Hawkkbworth.  It  Is  not  uncommon  fw 
ministerial  men  to  give  their  concurrence  in  partiam™. 
to  the  measures  of  administration  by  a  sfient  vote, 
while  those  of  Uie  opposite  party  spout  forth  their  op- 
position to  catch  the  applause  of  tie  multitude;  'Sir 
Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein  the  Lord* 
may  alter  a  money  biU  (that  is,  from  a  greater  to  a  lea 
time)— here  he  Bays  the  bill  need  not  be  sent  back  to 
the  Commons  for  their  concurrence.'— Blackstok*. 

TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW 
Consent  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  ike 
head  of  Accede;  permit,  in  French  permettre,  Lena 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  untto,  uUntiuM  to 
send  or  let  go  past;  allow,  in  French  aUoucr,  com 
pounded  of  ad  and  loner,  in  German  loben,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  ate  from  the  Latin  lemdare  to  praise,  sum! 
fies  to  gi  ve  one's  assent  to  a  thing.  ^^  ^^ 

The  idea  of  determining  tbe  conduct  of  others  by 
some  authorized  act  of  on.-V  nwn  Is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  various  ci  tw.isiances.  Theyexwesi 
either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superiour. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  nave  an  Interest;  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others:  we  allow  by  .w»« u.«~. 
to  oppose;  we  permit  by  a  direct  ejrpreaefon  ofw 
will ;  contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  naroei 
who  are  interested ;  ^ 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

Dan>«». 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  Mends  id  sport 
on  his  ground :  •  You  have  given  me  your  permission 
for  this  address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.'— Darn**.  A  person  allows  of  passage 
through  his  premises;  <I  was  by  the  freedom  oSS- 
ble  among  friends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with 
negligence.'— Botlb.  It  Is  sometimes  prudent  to  con 
•jajt;  complaisant  to  permit ;  good  natured  or  weak  tc 


„.WheniaPP"ed  toroP«*M»*i  consent  if  an  act  of  pri 
vate  authorUj 'J  permit  and  allow  are  acta  of  private 
or  publlck  authority :  in  the  first  case,  consent  renecb 
matters  of  serious  importance ;  permit  and  aUewn- 
jard  those  of  an  indinW  nature:  a  parent  events 
to  the  establishment  of  his  children ;  he  perm&stZm 
&A3&S .b0°ki:  h-*"fl-  to"™»«  with 
We  must  pause  before  we  give  our  consent;  It  is  en 
express  sanction  to  th»  conduct  of  others ;  it  involves 
our  own  Judgement,  n  <1  the  future  interests  of  those 
who  are  under  our  conuvJ ;  ^^ 

Though  what  thou  tell'st  some  doubt  withbtsne  move 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent  ^^ 

The  full  reladon.-MiLTOK. 

This  if  not  always  so  Mceeauy  In  permitting  and  «i- 
tewtng ■ ;  they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  Involve 
no  other  consequences  than  the  temporary  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Publlck  measures  a£  .en*** 
and  allowed,  but  never  consented  to.    ThelawpemtCt 
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IS? 


%  allows ;  or  the  person  who  to  authorized  permit*  or 
~       ..  .    .... ......      Kltl  ve  sense ; 


Permit  in  that  cue  retains  its  posit 

allow  its  negative  sense,  as  before.  Government  per- 
mits Individuals  to  fit  out  privateers  in  time  of  war ; 
After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  law  permit* 
-j*m,  tbey  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
publick/— Swirr.  When  magistrates  are  not  vigilant, 
many  things  will  be  done  which  are  not  allowed; 
•  Titer  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  passed  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  allowed  by  the 
Hate  of  England.' — Spenser.  A  judge  is  not  permit- 
lei  to  pass  any  sentence,  but  what  Is  strictly  conform- 
able to  law :  every  man  who  is  accused  is  allowed  to 
pJead  bis  own  cause,  or  intrust  It  to  another,  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction ; 
0  no!  oar  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 
Nor  to  a  slave,  but  by  its  own  consent.— Drtdek. 

Shame,  and  his  conscience, 
WiD  not  permit  htm  to  deny  it.— Randolph. 
•  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of  address 
to  be  used,  without  much  regard  to  their  literal  accep- 
tatioa.'—Joansox. 


TO  ADMIT,   ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 

TOLERATE. 
AimU,  In  French  admettre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  imtt*.  signifies  to  send  or  to  suffer 
to  pass  Into;  to  allow,  in  French  allouer,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  loner,  in  German 
Iriea.  old  Gorman  faudxan,  low  German  laven,  Swe- 
dish Ufwa,  Danish  lover,  fee  Latin  lauo  praise,  lau- 
dere  to  praise,  signifies  to  give  praise  or  approbation  to 
a  thing;  permit, In  French  permettre,  Latin  permitto, 
Is  compounded  of  per  through  or  away,  and  mitto  to 
«nd  or  let  go,  signifying  to  let  it  go  its  way ;  ruffer,  in 
French  souffrir.  Latin  suffers,  is  compounded  of  sub 
and  fero,  signifying  to  bear  with ;  tolerate,  in  Latin 
toierotiu,  participle  of  tolere,  from  the  Greek  rArfa  to 
sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are 
more  or  fess  voluntary  ;  those  of  the  last  two  are  invo- 
luntary; admit  is  less  voluntary  than  allow  ;  and  that 
ih*n  permit.  We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to  know, 
or  seek  not  to  prevent ;  we  allow  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to ;  we  permit  what  we  authorize  by  a 
formal  consent ;  we  suffer  and  tolerate  what  we  object 
K>!  but  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent.  We  admit  of 
thista  from  inadvertence,  or  the  want  of  inclination  to 
prevent  them ;  we  allow  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them ;  we 
«mix  things  from  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dislike  to  re- 
rose;  to  suffer  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
taent ;  we  tolerate  things  from  motives  of  discretion. 
What  is  admitted,  allowed,  suffered,  or  tolerated, 
his  already  been  done ;  what  is  permitted  is  desired 
to  he  done.  To  admit,  suffer.  aadtoleraU,  are  said  of 
what  ought  to  be  avoided ;  allow  and  permit  of  things 
food,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Suffer  is  employed  mostly 
"ha  regard  to  private  Individuals;  tolerate  with  re- 
ject to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  of 
laAttarhies  from  persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  as 
they  are  aptio  degenerate  into  Impertinent  freedoms, 
watch  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
""■anted :  in  this  case  we  are  often  led  to  permit  what 
••might  otherwise  prohibit:  It  is  a  great  mark  of 
**•***•»  and  blindness  in  parents  to  suffer  that  in 
Jw  children  which  they  condemn  in  others:  opl- 
■oos,  however  absurd,  in  matters  of  religion,  must  be 
wets*  by  the  civil  authority  when  tbey  nave  ac- 
°*lred  such  an  ascendancy  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
T««ed  without  great  violence. 

A  weO-regulaied  society  will  be  careful  not  to  admit 
*  any  deviation  from  good  order,  which  may  after- 
"^ become  injurious  as  a  practice;  'Both  Houses 
Related  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
■J*  all  be  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  bis 
PKtan&tlons,  in  which  the  parliament  supposed 
«*«■*▼«  to  be  declared  traltoTB.,— Huns.  It  <re- 
JJMBdy  happens  that  what  has  been  allowed  from  in- 
•"wwa  ia  afterward  claimed  as  a  right;  'Plutarch 
*J»  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
-o  bate  even  Ids  enemies.'— Addwoh.     No  earthly 


Kwer  can  permit  that  which  Is  prohibited  by  the 
vine  law; 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  ani  oars, 
That  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.— Dry  d eh. 
When  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take  deep 
root  in  any  established  institution,  it  is  difficult  to  brine 
about  a  reform  without  endangering  the  existence  of 
the  whole ;  '  No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  w  he 
is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a  light 
some  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  suffer 
him  to  remain  idle.— Spkctato*.    When  abuses  arc 
not  very  grievous,  it  Is  wiser  to  toferetslhem  than  run 
the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  *  No  man  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour,  whim,  or  particu 
larky  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him 
for  bread.*— Stkcle. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  allow  are  here  taken  mostly  In  appltca 
tlon  to  things  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  In  this  sense 
they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  grant,  which,  like 
the  words  guarantee,  warrant,  and  guard,  come  from 
the  German  weVtren  to  see  or  look  to,  &c  signifying 
here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  position ;  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  a  remark ;  grant  what  is  desired.  Some  men 
will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habits ;  *  Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  libe- 
rally confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  ainclre.'— 
Jobnsok.  It  is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  effect  any  reformation  in 
themselves ;  *  The  sealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.'— Addison.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something 
should  be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  '  I  take  ft 
at  the  same  time  tot  granted  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments 
— Stkblk. 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 
Ask  (©.  To  ash)  inquire)  is  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  what  we  want 
from  another ;  beg  m  contracted  from  the  word  beggar, 
and  the  German  begekren  to  desire  vehemently ;  re- 
quest In  Latin  requisitus,  participle  of  requiro,  is  com 
E Minded  of  re  and  qumro  to  seek  or  look  aftei  with 
dfeations  of  desire  to  possess. 
The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  in  these  terms. 
As  this  Is  the  simple  signification  of  ask,  it  Is  the 


generick  term ;  the  other  two  are  specifick :  we  ask  in 
begging  and  requesting,  bat  not  vies  versd. 

Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ;  in  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  it  is 
requisite  for  every  man  to  ask  something  of  another: 
the  master  asks  of  the  servant,  the  servant  asks  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child,  the  child 
asks  of  the  parent  Begging  marks  a  degree  of  de- 
pendence which  is  peculiar  to  inferiours  in  station :  we 
ask  for  matters  of  Indifference ;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  is  of  Importance:  a  child  asks  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  Is 
able  to  afford  it:  that  is  asked  for  which  is  eerily 
granted ;  that  is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. To  ask  therefore  requires  no  effort ;  but  to 
beg  is  to  ask  with  Importunity ;  those  who  by  merely 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  ask  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity 
politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  convey* 
neither  the  impenousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other;  this  to  the  word  request.  Askingcanvm 
with  It  an  air  of  superiority ;  begging  that  ofsubmis 
■ion ;  requesting  has  the  air  of  independence  an* 
equality.  Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  Infringe 
mentor  peraonalliberty ;  sefrta/lropnens  a  constrain 
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If  mating  an  appeal  to  the  feelings :  requests  leave 
the  liberty  of  granting  or  refining  unencumbered.  It 
Is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  ask  without 
considering  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
person  asked ;  they  seem  ready  to  take  without  per 
^     «rhich'       "   " ' 


i  that  which  is  asked  if  it  be  not  granted ; 

Let  him  pursue  the  promisM  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.— Drybbr. 
Selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  Importunity,  and 
tc  a  (one  ihal  admits  of  no  refusal ; 

But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 

Beneath  the  ucorchlng  or  the  frozen  zone.— Drydrk. 
lien  of  goodf  breeding  tender  their  requests  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  request  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied 

But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny, 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  lnt'rest  try. 

DrTDRIC. 

Jiak  is  altogether  exploded  from  polite  life,  although 
beg  is  not.  We  may  beg  a  person's  acceptance  of  any 
thing ;  we  may  beg  him  to  favour  or  honour  us  with 
his  company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  asking  a  per- 
son's acceptance,  or  asktng  him  to  do  us  an  honour. 
Beg  In  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  is 
sometimes  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
request  is  with  more  propriety  substituted  in  its  place. 


TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

Beg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  (v.  To  ask, 
beg)  aignifies  to  desire;  desire,  in  French  desir, 
LaiWdesidero,  comes  from  deside  to  fix  the  mind  on 
an  object 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish ;  to  desire,  the  will  and  de- 
ermlnatton. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferiour,  or  one  in  subordinate 
tondttion ;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superiour :  we  beg  a 
hing  as  a  favour;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
.heir  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence ; 

She  'II  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.— Southrrh. 
Parents  desire  their  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness; 'Once,  when  be  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
Blothes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he  de- 
sired to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  him ;  but  was 


very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  1  believe  refused 
to  see  him.'— Johhbor. 


TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

Beg  is  here  taken  as  before  (».  7V  ask,  beg) ;  be- 
teeck,  compounded  of  be  and  seech,  or  seek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly;  solicit,  in 
French  solicitor,  Latin  soUeito,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  solum  or  totum,  and  cito  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether;  entreat,  compounded 
of  en  or  t*  and  treat,  in  French  traitery  Latin  traeto 
to  manage,  fc^nifies  to  act  upon ;  supplicate,  in  Latin 
supplicatus,  participle  of  svpplieo.  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  plico  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend  the  body  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  distress  in  order  to  awaken 
notice;  implore,  in  French  implorer,  Latin  implore, 
compounded  of  fat  or  in  and  piers  to  weep  or  lament, 
signifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  crave,  in  Saxon 
cravian,  signifies  to  long  for  earnestly. 

AH  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied  as 
to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  manner;  the  first  four 
do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the  agent  as 
the  last  three :  to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  beseech, 
entreaty  and  solicit,  a  stale  of  urgent  necessity ;  sup- 
plicate and  implore,  a  state  of  abject  distress ;  crave,  me 
lowest  state  of  physical  want:  one  begs  with  Iropdr- 
I unity;  beseeches  with  earnestness;  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  representation ;  one  soli- 
eits  by  virtue  of  one's  Interest ;  supplicates  by  an  hum- 
ble address;  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
summation. 

Begging  la  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need  as- 
sistance :  beseeching  and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  m  influence  or 


persuade,  but  basest 
more  argumentative :  solicitations  are  employed  u>  oa7 
tain  favours,  which  have  more  respect  to  the  circaar- 
slances  than  the  rank  of  the  solicitor :  supplicututg  and 
imploring  are  resorted  to  by  sufferers  for  the  rebel'  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  calamity :  crasmg 
Is  the  consequence  of  longing;  it  marks  an  earneataest 
of  supplication :  an  abject  stale  of  Buffering  dependence 
Those  who  have  any  object  to  ootain  commonly  base 
recourse  to  begging; 

What  more  advance  can  mortal*  make  in  aha, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  1 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  outcher  begs  her  life. 

Drydrs. 
A  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather  beseech  an  nndsj 
tiful  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses,  than  pionge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of  ao- 
thority ;  '  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  nevei 
pouts  when  it  is  ill-treated ;  it  pines,  it  beseeches,  it 
languishes.'— Strrlr.  When  we  are  entreated  to  do 
an  act  of  civility,  it  Is  a  mark  of  unklndneas  to  be  heed- 
less to  the  wishes  of  our  friends ; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  pow'r  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Shakspbxrr. 
Gentlemen  in  office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  see* 
citations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for  themselves  at 
their  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument ;  -  As 
money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily  received 
in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send  his  poems 
to  the  press,  but  for  many  years  oontinued  his  solicita- 
tion, and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained.'— Jobs- 
son.   A  slave  supplicates  his  master  for  pardon,  whom 
be  has  offended ;  *  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrconnet, 
not  in  a  style  of  supplication  and  respect ;  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt'— Johmbor.    An  of- 
fender implores  mercy  for  the  mitigation,  if  not  the 
remission,  of  his  punishment ; 
Is 't  then  so  hard,  Monimta,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  implores  thee  t 

Otwat. 
A  poor  wretch,  Buffering  with  hunger,  craves  a  morsel 
of  bread; 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave, 
And  only  nope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Rowb's  Jarb  Shorr 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 
Solicitation  (v.  To  beg)  is  general ;  importunity,  from 
the  Latin  importunue,  or  in  and  partus,  signifies  a  ran 
ning  Into  harbour  after  the  manner  of  distressed  mart 
ncrs,  Is  a  vehement  and  troublesome  form  of  solicita- 
tion. Solicitation  Is  Itself  Indeed  that  which  gives 
trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  It  is  not  always  unrea- 
sonable :  there  may  be  cases  in  which  we  may  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do :  but  importunity  Is  that 
solicitation  which  never  ceases  to  appjyfor  that  which 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes  be 
urgent  in  our  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  accept  some 
proffered  honour;  the  solicitation  however,  in  this 
case,  although  it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action :  the  impertunit* 
of  beggars  is  often  a  politick  means  of  extorting  money 
from  the  passenger ;  '  Although  the  devil  cannot  compel 
a  man  to  sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  continual 
solicitations.'— Sooth.  The  torment  of  expectation 
Is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  when  the  heart  ban  no  rivat*- 
engagements  to  withdraw  it  from  the  inportnuitses  of 
desire.'— JoHRROR. 


PRES8ING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATE 
Pressing  and  urgent,  from  to  press  and  urge,  are  ap- 
plied as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or  things ; 
importunate,  from  the  verb  to  importune,  which  pro 
bably  signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to  land  at  some 
port,  is  applied  only  to  persons.  In  regard  to  pressing, 
it  is  said  either  of  one's  demands,  one's  requests  m 
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one's  exhortations ;  urgent  is  said  of  one's  solicitations 
or  entreatin ;  importunate  to  said  of  one's  begging  or 
applying  for.  Thepressing  baa  more  of  violence  in  it ; 
U  is  supported  by  force  and  aullmrlty ;  it  to  employed 
v  matters  of  right,  and  appeals  to  tbe  understanding ; 
Mr.  Gay,  whose  seal  in  your  concern  to  worthy  a 
friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  moot  pressing  terms  about 
it-' — Pope.  The  urgent  makes  an  appeal  to  one's 
feeling*  ;  it  Is  more  persuasive,  and  Is  employed  in 
matters  of  favour;  ( Neither  would  he  have  done  it  at 
all  but  at  my  urgency.'— Swift-  The  importunate  has 
so  ore  of  tfa«  force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  obligation 
of  tbe  pressing:  it  Is  employed  in  matters  of  personal 
gratification:  T  Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  lime  to  time, 


ret  the  demand  to  of  so  importunate  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatisfied.'— Johnson.  When  applied  to 
things,  pressing  to  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent, 
as  in  tbe  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
an  urgent  case.  A  creditor  will  be  pressing  for  his 
money  when  he  fears  to  lose  it;  one  friend  la  urgent 
with  another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beggars  are 
commonly  importunate  with  tbe  hope  of  teasing  persons 
out  of  tbelr  money. 


TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR.  HANKER 

AFTER,  COVET.  % 

Desire,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes  from  dssids  to  rest 
or  fix  upon  with  the  mind ;  wish,  in  German  wmnschen, 


in*  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleasure 
in  a  thing ;  long,  from  the  German  langen  to  reach 
after,  aigntnVa  to  seek  after  with  the  mind ;  hanker, 
temper,  or  hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's,  mind ;  covet  to  changed  from  the  Latin  eupis  to 
desire, 

The  desire  to  imperious,  it  demands  gratification: 
•  When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  desire  of 
fame  fh  tbe  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  to 
more  apt  to  show  itself,)  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
served in  their  commendations.'— Addibox.    The  wieh 


,  it  consistsof  a  strong  Inclination ;  '  It 
i  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for  tbe 
strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.'— Stbklb.  Longing  to 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire; 
Extended  on  the  fun'ral  couch  he  lies, 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eye*.— Pora. 
Hankering  to  a  desire  for  that  which  to  set  out  of  one's 
reach ;  '  The  ,wife  to  an  old  coquette  that  is  always 
hankering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.'— Addi- 
son. Coveting  to  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
Dtlier,  or  what  It  to  in  his  power  to  grant ;  '  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  by 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
coveted.*— Gay.  We  desire  or  long  for  that  which  to 
near  at  band,  or  within  view;  we  wish  for  and  covet 
that  which  to  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen ;  we 
hanker  sfttr  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  dis- 
contented person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has ;  he  who 
is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  country ; 
vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them;  ambitious  meu  covet  honours,  avaricious 
men  covet  riches. 

Desires  aught  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be  limited ; 
l-mgings.  hankerings,  and  coveting e  to  be  suppressed : 
uncontrolled  desires  become  the  greatest  torments ;  un- 
bounded wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ardent 
t**gings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence ;  coveting  to  expressly  prohibited  by  tbe  Divine 
law. 

Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  leas  imperative 
than  when  it  respects  ourselves ;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  tbe  person  to  whom  It  to  expressed :  a  wish  to  gentle 
and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  an- 
other :  we  act  by  tbe  desire  of  a  superlour,  and  according 
io  tbe  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire  of  a  parent  will 
■mount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a  dutiful  child : 
ais  wishes  will  be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion. 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 

Tbe  attB  to  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  to  the  most 

arompt  and  decisive ;  it  immediately  impels  to  action : 

be  wish  to  bat  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul  towards  a 


thing.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we  can  effect , 
we  may  wish  for  many  things  which  ilo  above  our 
reach.  The  will  must  be  under  tbe  entire  control  of 
reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into  every  miscnief ;  ( A 
good  Inclination  to  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue 
but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the  will.' — South. 
Wishes  ought  to  be  under  tbe  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness; 
'The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of 
it ;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle,  unoperative,  com 
placency  in,  and  desire  of,  tbe  object'— South. 

WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 
To  do  a  tiring  willingly  to  to  do  It  with  a  good-will , 
to  do  a  thing  voluntarily  is  to  do  It  of  one's  own  accord : 
the  formei  respects  one's  willingness  to  comply  with 
tbe  wishes  of  another ;  we  do  what  to  asked  of  us,  it  to 
a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects  our  freedom 
from  foreign  influence ;  we  do  that  which  we  like  tc 
do ;  it  to  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  to  pleasant  to  see 
a  child  do  his  task  willingly  ; 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem, 
At  heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed. — Milton. 
It  to  pleasant  to  see  a  man  voluntarily  engage  in  any 
service  of  publick  good ;  '  Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when  they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntarily 
continued.*— Johnson.    Spontaneously  to  but  a  mode 
of  the  voluntary,  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons:  the 
ground   produces   spontaneously,  when  it  produces 
without  culture ;  and  words  flow  spontaneously,  which 
require  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them; 

Of  these  none  uncontroll'd  and  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  spontaneous  move. 

Jkntns 
If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  tbe  agent's 
mind :  tbe  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart  are  more 
than  the  voluntary  services  of  benevolence.  The  willing 
to  opposed  to  the  unwilling,  the  voluntary  to  the  me- 
chanical or  involuntary,  the  spontaneous  to  the  reluc- 
tant or  the  artificial. 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 
•  Lean  and  incline  both  come  from  the  Latin  clino,  and 
Greek  kXIvw  to  bow  or  bend ;  bend  to  conn  ected  with 
tbe  German  wenden  to  turn,  and  the  English  wind,  tec 
In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline  are  both  said  of 
the  position  of  bodies ;  bend  is  said  of  the  shape  of 
bodies:  that  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  In  a  side* 
ward  direction;  that  which  inclines,  leans  or  turns 
only  in  a  slight  degree:  that  which  bends  forms  a  cur- 
vature; it  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way:  a  house 
leans  when  tbe  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree  may 
grow  so  as  incline  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  a  road  may 
incline  this  or  that  way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bends  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  Improper  sense  tbe  judgement  leans,  the  will 
inclines,  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  consequence  of 
some  outward  action.    A  person  leans  to  this  or  that 
side  of  a  question  which  he  favours ;  he  inclines  or  to 
inclined  to  th\s  or  that  mode  of  conduct;  he  bends  to  tbe 
will  of  another.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  mercy  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice ; 
Like  you  a  courtier  born  and  bred, 
Kings  lean'd  their  car  to  what  I  said.— Gat. 
Whoever  inclines  too  readily  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 
distress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas 
slon,  will  find  himself  in  general  deceived; 
Say  what  you  want :  the  Latins  you  shall  find, 
Not  fore'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclin,d.^DvLiDM9. 
An  unbending  temper  to  the  bane  of  domeatick  felicity ; 
And  as  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  bend.— Pon. 

BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSION. 

Bias,  In  French  Biais,  signifies  aw»l?ht  fixed  on 

one  side  of  a  bowl  in  or  fer  to  torn  its  co  v«e  d*<u  wav 
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towards  which  the  bias  leans,  from  the  Greek  (Ma 
force;  inclination,  in  French  inclination,  Latin  incli- 
nation from  incline,  Greek  cAhw,  signifies  a  leaning 
towards;  prepossession,  compounded of  pre  and  pos- 
ftwtn,  signifies  the  taking  possession  of  the  mind  pre- 
viously, or  beforehand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  mind.  Bent  is  applied  to  the  will,  affection,  and 
power  in  general ;  bias  solely  to  the  Judgement ;  tncli 


nation  and  prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feelings. 
The  bent  includes  the  general  state  of  the  mind,  and 
the  object  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard ; 


Servile  inclinations,  and  gross  love, 
The  guilty  bentoC  vicious  appetite.— Ha vard. 
Bias,  the  particular  influential  power  which  sways  the 
Judging  faculty;  'The  choice  of  roan's  will  Is  indeed 
uncertain,  because  in  many  things  free ;  but  yet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  principles  in  the  soul  that  have 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  It  more  one  way 
than  another.'— Sooth.  The  one  is  absolutely  con 
atdered  with  regard  to  itself;  the  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  bias,  as  cause  is  to 
effect;  we  may  frequently  trace  In  the  particular  bent 
of  a  person's  likes  and  dislikes  the  principal  bias  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of 
bent ;  prepossession  Is  a  weak  species  of  bias :  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  state  of 
the  feelings:  prepossession  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  that  prepossesses. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's  mind  in  bis 
gay  or  serious  moments;  in  his  occupations,  and  in  his 
pleasures ;  in  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  influenced  by 
it,  and  even  the  ezteriour  of  a  roan  will  be  under  Its 
control :  in  all  disputed  matter*  the  support  of  a  party 
will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias  the  minds  of  men  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  measures: 
when  we  are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses  the 
cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this  bias  is  in  some 
measure  commendable  and  salutary  :  a  mind  without 
inclination  would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inclination  is, 
there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepossession.  Strong 
minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  labour  under  a  strong 
bias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as 
not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 
be  without  Its  prepossessions :  the  mind  that  has  vir- 
tuous inclinations  will  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
every  thins  that  leans  to  virtue's  side ;  it  were  well  for 
mankind  that  this  were  the  only  prepossession ;  but  in 
Uie  present  mixture  of  truth  and  errour,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  prepossessions  as  dangerous  anticipa- 
tions of  the'judgement;  if  their  object  be  not  perfectly 
pure,  or  their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  judgement,  much  evil  springs  from  their 
obvse ;     » 

'T  is  not  indulging  private  inclination, 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  the  world, 
And  lends  its  Ruler  grace.— Thomson. 
[  take  It  for  a  rule,  that  In  marriage  the  chief  busl- 
oess  Is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  each 
ilhcr.'— Stbkle. 


Inclination^  always  at  the  command  of  theaanar 
standing ;  It  is  our  duty  therefore  to  suppress)  the  nasi 
risings  of  any  inclination  to  extravagance,  tateaa- 
perance,  or  any  irregularity ;  *  Partiality  is  property  the 
understanding's  Judging  according  to  the  inciimatmn  erf 
the  will.'— South.  As  tendency  refers  to  the  tang 
rather  than  the  person,  It  Is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  evil ;  *  Every  immoral  act,  in 
the  direct  tendency  of  it,  Is  certainly  a  step  down 
wards.'— Sooth.  The  propensity  will  soon  get  the 
mastery  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  firmest  reseta 
tion ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids  which 
religion  aflbrda  to  subdue  evetyr  propensity;  «  Such  at 
the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that  stroogrr 
restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  niwfSJinry  to 
be  Imposed  on  man.' — Blair.  Proneness  to  evtt  si 
inherent  In  our  nature  which  we  derive  from  oar  first 
parents ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lift  as 
up  above  this  grovelling  part  of  ourselves;  .'Every 
commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the  soul  a  farther  ««• 
position  and  proneness  to  ain.'— South. 


BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 
Bias  (v.  Bent,  Bias)  marks  the  state  of  the  mind  , 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  general  or  cartfeolar 
state  of  the  feelings ;  prejudice  is  employed  only  fuc 
opinions.  Prejudice,  in  French  prejudice,  Latin  prw- 
judicium,  compounded  of  prm  before,  and  in dsriwm 
Judgement,  signifies  a  judgement  before  hand;  that  is. 
before  examination.  Children  may  receive  an  early 
bias  that  influences  their  future  character  and  destiny . 
prepossessions  spring  from  casualties;  they  do  not 
exist  in  young  minds:  prejudices  are  the  fruits  of  a 
contracted  education.  Physical  infirmities  often  give 
a  strong  bins  to  seriou*  pursuits;  'It  should  be  the 
principal  labour  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  Mar 
which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
moral    endowments.1— Hawksswortb. 


sione  created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  always 
fallacious:  'A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the 
ordinary  prepossessions  which  atop  the  way  to  the 
true  knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overtook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
iful  tndesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSITY, 
PRONENESS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  towards  an  object:  inclination  (v.  Bent) 
denotes  its  first  movement  towards  an  object :  tendency, 
from  to  tend,  is  a  continued  inclination :  propensity, 
from  the  Latin  propensus  and  propendeo  to  hang  for- 
ward, denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the  will ;  and 
prone,  from  the  Latin  pronus  downward,  characterizes 
an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  win  towards  an 
object  The  inclination  ei  pi  eases  the  leaning  but  not 
the  direction  of  that  leaning ;  it  may  be  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards:  consequently  we 
may  havfan  inclination  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low ;  tendency  does  not  specify  any  particular 
direction ;  but  from  the  idea  of  pressing,  which  it  con- 
♦eye,  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  those  things  which 
degenerate  or  lead  to  what  Is  bad ;  excessive  strictness 
In  the  treatment  of  children  has  a  tendency  to  damp 
the  spirit:  propensity  and  proneness  both  designate  a 
downward  direction,  and  consequently  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  bad  and  low ;  a  person  has  a  propensity 
fn  diinkl:-.2,  and  a  proneness  to  IvHg 


discountenance  successful 
knowing  menv 

man.' — Stbblb.  It  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudice,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age  *  It  is  the 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing  his 
passions,  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices.  I  endeavour 
at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions  only  as  an 
impartial  spectator.'— Spectator.  A  bias  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a  pre 
judice  corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  biassed  for  or  against ,  we  are  always 
prepossessed  In  favour,  and  mostly  prejudiced  against, 

COVETOU8NESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE 
Covetousness,  from  covet,  and  eupido  to  'desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire ;  cupidity  is  a  more  immediate 
derivative  from  the  Latin  eupidttas,  and  signifies  the 
same  thing ;  avarice*  from  aveo  to  long  for,  dignities 
by  distinction  a  longing  for  money. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  an  illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification ;  but  covetousness 
Is  applied  to  property  in  general :  cupidity  and  avarice 
only  to  money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  dlsplav  its 
eovetousntss  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which  fall  la 
Its  way ;  a  man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fail  In  his  way ;  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  a  covetous  disposition  In  early  life,  lent  It  show 
itself  in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidity  in  ad- 
vanced years.  Covetousness  is  the  natural  disposition  for 
having  or  getting ;  cupidity  Is  the  acquired  disposition 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  Is  an  Innate  characteristic! 
in  man,  that  of  accumulating  or  wanting  to  accumulate, 
which  constitutes  covetousness.  will  show  itself,  In 
some  persons,  among  the  first  Indications  of  character ; 
'Nothing  lies  on  our  hands  with  such  uneasiness  as 
time.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures !  In  the 
only  place  where  covetousness  were  r  virtue,  we  turn 
prodigal*— Addisok.  Where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
great  wealth  is  set  before  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
governour  of  a  distant  province,  It  will  evince  great 
virtue  In  him,  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited ;  *  If  pre 
senption  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  property  » 
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«cure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power/ — Bu&kk. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  be  has:  the 
txsncious  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  be  baa ;  the 
utetous  man  sacrifices  others  to  Indulge  himself; 
the  aoancurju  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to 
indulge  others:  for  generosity,  which  is  opposed  to 
totttousness.  is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice ; 
>  M  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindness ;  be  would  refuse  (bis  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wiae.'— Johksoji. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS. 
NIGGARDLY.: 

Avaricious,  from  the  Latin  aveo  to  desire,  signifies 
is  general  longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money ;  miserly  signifies  like  a  miser  or  miserable  man, 
for  none  are  so  miserable  as  the  ioveif  of  money ;  par- 
riwmtioHs,  from  the  Latin  parco  to  scare  or  save,  sig- 
nifies literally  saving ;  niggardly  is  a'  frequentative  of 
nigh  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  niter  are  one  and  the 
suae  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
curies  bis  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love  of  money  in  his 
ordinary  dealings ;  hut  the  miser  Uvea  upon  it,  and 
wffera  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  It  An 
Hctrideas  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  to  him- 
self, and  generous  to  others;  *  Though  the  apprehen- 
aojis  of  the  aged  may  Justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  do  means  crcuse  a  sordid  avarice.'-— Blair. 
The  miser  *  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  treasure  which 
h» has  amassed; 


As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o*er ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  soil  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
PteasM  with  eacH  bUss  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small. 

Goldsmith. 
Parsimonious  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
tharacieristicks  of  avarice.    The  avaricious  man  In- 


dulses  his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony,  that  is,  bv 
saving  oq|  ^  hunself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
faalines  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
Wmsdf,  where  others  with  the  same  means  spend  a 
willing,  does  it  from  parsimony;  'Armstrong  died  In 
September,  1779,  and  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends  left 
*  cousjeerabto  nm  of  money,  saved  by  great  parsi- 
*u*y  out  of  a  very  moderate  tacome.'— Johhsor.  He 
who  looks  to  every  farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes, 
lets  the  name  of  a  niggard;  'I  have  heard  Dodsley. 
by  whom  Akeaside's  *  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination'* 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
Ub,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
«Jo  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  oiler,  for 
uns  was  no  every  day  writer.'— Johnson.  Avarice 
"Betimes  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence : 
nit,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often  the  only  virtue  which  is 
Wis  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  satssr  Is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  friend ;  his  iu-got- 
tawealth  is  generally  a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
bnerited.  A  man  is  sometimes  rendered  parsimoni- 
ju  by  circumstances;  he  who  first  saves  from  neces- 
sity but  too  often  ends  with  saving  from  Inclination. 
JJe  niggard  is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 
wtred;  every  one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives 
to  gain  from  all. 

ECONOMICAL.  SAVING.  SPARING,  THRIFTY, 
PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 
The  Idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to  all  these 
■J";  bat  mconomical  signifies  not  spending  unnoces- 
"fjly  or  unwisely;  saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by 
*ttcare ;  spans/  is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
Pje  spent;  thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating  by 
■"«  of  saving:  penurious  is  suffering  as  from  penu- 
2  *  u«ut  of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the  manner 
*2*«ff«rd,  nigh  or  close  person.  Is  not  spending  or 
"«*S  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible  qualities. 
.*•>  eessssiseal  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have  bat 
'Ieannot  fancy  that  a  shopkeepei's 


wife  in  Cheapside  has  a  greater  tenderness  for  the  for- 
tune of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in  Paris;  or 
that  Miss  in  a  boarding-school  Is  more  an  economist  in 
dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.'— Goldsmith 
All  the  other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  unfavourable ;  he  who  is  saving  when 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  be  who  Is  sparing 
will  generally  be  sparing  out  of  the  comforts  of  others ; 
he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  desire  of  getting 
with  that  of  saving;  he  who  is  penurious  wants  no 
thing  to  make  him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is  nt> 
gardly  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  hi  hit 
character;  'I  may  say  of  fame  as  Falsiaff  did  of 
honour,  a  if  it  comes  it  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there 
is  an  end  onV  I  am  content  with  a  bare  saving 
game.* — Pop*.. 
Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sports/.— Youno. 

1  Nothing  is  penuriously  imparted,  of  which  a  more 
liberal  distribution  would  Increase  real  felicity.'— 
Johnson. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 

For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 

Does  like  an  untkrift  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hands.— Cowlsy. 

No  niggard  nature;  men  are  prodigals.— Youho. 


(ECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY 
(Economy,  from  the  Greek  otKovopla,  implies  ma- 


mica/  man  spares  expense  according  to  circumstances ; 
he  adapts  his  expenditure  to  his  means,  and  renders  it 
by  contrivance  as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible ; 
•  War  and  mconomy  are  things  not  easily  reconciled, 
and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony  in  such 
a  state  may  be  the  worst  euonomy  in  the  world.'— 
Btxau.  The  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  himself 
or  on  his  indulgences ;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  whilo  he  is  frugal  towards  himself;  '  I  accept 
of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I  must  make  this 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon,  and 
treat  me  frugally.'— Mklmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 
The  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as 
others ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving.  By  mcono- 
my,  a  man  may  make  a  limited  Income  turn  to  the 
best  account  for  himself  and  his  family ;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  Income  be  enabled  to  do'much 
good  to  others ;  by  parsimony  be  msy  be  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  income :  hence 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  economical; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal;  we  condemn 
a  habit  or  a  character  for  being  parsimonious. 


CBCONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 
(Economy  (v.  (Economy)  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  management ;  for  it  includes  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of  domes- 
tick  arrangements;  as  the  aconomy  of  agriculture;  the 
Internal  mconomy  of  a  government ;  political,  civil,  or 
religious  aconomy;  or  the  aconomy  of  one's  house 
bold;  '  Your  mconomy  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.'— 
Johnson.  Management,  on  the  contrary,  Is  an  action 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of 
mconomy.  The  internal  aconomy  of  a  family  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  female : 
the  mconomy  of  every  well-regulated  community  re- 
quires that  an  the  members  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine, 
And  vindicate  th'  mconomy  of  heav'n.— Youno. 
The  management  of  particular  branches  of  civil  mco- 
nomy should  belong  to  particular  Individuals ;  '  What 
Incident  can  show  more  management  and  address  in 


management 

the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  ofBampsoi 
summons  of  the  idolaters,  and  obeying 
of  God's  spirit'— Cusibbrland. 


s  refusing  the 
the  visitation 
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ENGLISH    STNONYMES. 


AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 


Arc  epithets  expressive  of  a  strong  desire 
tn  Latin  aviditas,  from  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very 
suong  desire :  greediness,  from  the  German  /ienfr,  and 
kntrm  to  desire,  signifies  the  same;  eagerness,  from 
eager,  and  the  Latin  aeer  sharp,  signifies  acuteness  of 

Avtditf  Is  in  mental  desires  what  greediness  is  In 
animal  appetites :  eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  impatient  than  avidity  or  greediness.  Avidity 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing ; 
eagerness  the  general  desire  of  attaining  an  object. 
An  opportunity  is  seized  with  avidity ;  or  a  person 
gratifies  his  avidity;  *1  bare  heard  that  Addison's 
avidity  did  not  satisfy  Itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits/— Johnson.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  greediness,  or  the  glutton  devours  with 
greediness.  A  person  runs  with  eager*—  in  order  to 
get  to  the  place  of  destination :  a  soldier  fights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looks  with 
soger  Impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object  of  his 
ajftcllon; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedy  merchant. 

To  gorge  its  ravenous  jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth, 

And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 

For  the  last  plunge.— Laa. 

Avidity  Is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action :  we  seize  with  avidity.  Greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  It  is  the  cha- 
racteristlck  of  low  and  brutal  minds :  sagernsss  de- 
notes the  transitory  state  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
covers his  eagerness  In  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Give,  In  Saxon  gifan,  German  gtben,  &c  is  derived 
by  Adelung  from  the  old  word  gaff  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  because  the  hand  was  commonly  used  in  pledging 
or  giving,  whence  this  word  is  allied  to  the  Greek 
syyvdt*  to  pledge  or  promise,  and  yvtoV  a  limb ; grant 
is  probably  contracted  from  guarantee,  and  the  French 
garantir,  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 
one's  word  or  deed ;  bestow  is  compounded  of  be  and 
stow,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  languages  sig- 
nifies to  place,  whence  to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  one's  wishes  and  convenience ;  allow  is  here 
taken  In  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the  article  To 
admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  is  our 
own,  or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms;  this 
Is  the  whole  signification  of  give;  but  grant,  bestow, 
and  allow  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  meaning. 
To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to 
give  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  Is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,' clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferable: 
granting  Is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  plea- 
sure or  convenience ;  they  may  consist  of  transferable 
proper ty^or  not;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  is  transferable.  We  give  what 
is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 

S-ant  that  only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested, 
ne  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  one  may  fie*  to  a 
beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  loan :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly  wanted :  we 
give  with  an  Idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise ;  we  grant 
voluntarily,  without  any  prospect  of  a  return ;  we 
give  for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  bestow  only 
In  particular  cases  which  require  immediate  notice. 
Mm j  give  things  to  the  rich  only  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  superfluities,  and  they  five  to  the  poor  to 
relieve  their  necessities ;  they  bestow  their  alms  on 
an  Indigent  sufferer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent ;  It  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  *  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will  but 
the  power  and  Influence  of  the  grantor;  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver. 
Children  may  give  to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their 
children,  kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects  to  their 
kings ;  but  monarch!  only  grant  to  their  subjects,  or 


its  to  their  children ;  and  superiours  tn 
ipon  their  depe   "  -—»....---_ 

provide  for  themselves. 


parent 
boston 


tow  up* 


i  their  dependants  that  which  they  t 


In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  omotalo* 
jects  or  circumstances,  they  strictly  adhere  o  the  same 
of  distinction.    We  give  our  consec 


line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  consec  ;  we  gtsx 
our  promise ;  we  give  our  word ;  we  give  credit;  we 
give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  transferrest 
from  one  to  another ; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 


Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favours,  todusMBeea,  per- 
missions, and  all  things  are  granted,  which  axe  tn  the 
hands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many ; 


The 
What  their  unerring  wl 


£&."££ 


tbeyjarai 
Dry: 


Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  bemUwod 
upon  those  who  are  dependent  upon  others  for  what- 
ever they  have. 

Otoe  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of  things  as  wefi 
as  of  persons;  grant  is  said  only  of  persona.  Gwjo 
is  here  equally  general  and  indefinite ,  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particular 
situation ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  pro- 
posed; one  gives  time  and  labour  to  any  matter  that 
engages  one's  attention ;  '  Milton  afterward  give  us  a 
description  of  the  morning,  which  Is  wonderfully  *uita 
ble  to  a  divine  poem.1— Addison.  But  one  keotowo 
paint  on  that  which  demands  particular  attention, 
one  bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  particular 


subject,  out  of  the  number  which  engage  au 

1  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  uoh,  i 

could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 


in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particular! 

have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  booa.'- 
Addison. 

That  Is  granted  which  is  desired,  If  not  directly 
asked  for ;  that  is  bestowed  which  Is  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  Is  allowed  which  may  be  ex 
pected,  If  not  directly  required. 


What  Is  granted  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  put 
of  the  giver,  It  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  is  bestowed  is  occasional 
altogether  depending  on  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver;  what  b  allowed  is  a 
gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  <•> 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  be 
asks,  as  It  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  caa 
grant.  Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  aerre 
to  encourage  beggary  and  Idleness ;  many  of  the  povc 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly. from  the  pariah. 


A  grant  comprehends  In  It  something  more  uv 
portanr  than  an  allowance,  and  passes  between  persou 
in  a  higher  station ;  what  Is  bestowed  a  of  less  value 
than  either.  A  father  allows  bis  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows  his  servant  a 
maintenance ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a  specie*  of 
lawyers  is  full  of  humour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  leas  passionate  at 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
from  him/'  '—Addison.  Kings  grant  pensions  to  their 
officers;  governments  grant  subsidies  to  one  another 
If  you  In  pity  grant  this  one  request, 
My  death  shallglut  the  haired  of  his  breast. 

Darns*. 

Belief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent ;  Our  Saviour  doth 
plainly  witness  that  there  should  not  be  as  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his  sake  without  re- 
ward.'— Hooaca. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  is  granted  which  is 
given  by  way  of  favour  or  indulgence;  that  Is  be- 
stowed  which  Is  done  in  justice,  or  try  way  of  reward 
or  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  is  done  by  way  of 
courtesy  or  compliance. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  England  granted  cer 


tain  privileges  to  some  towns,  which  they  retain  to 

day;  'All  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unko  there  be 

some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  showed  ftns%  tn 


thisc 


'All  the  land  is  the  queen's 

a  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  i 

majesty.'— Sraassa.    Thoav  who  art  ha**  in  * 
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•feuding  frequently  btBitm  their  commendations  on 

my  undeserving  objects ; 

Bo  mucb  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow, 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  enow.— Drtb-kk. 

A  candid  man  allow*  merit  even  in  his  rivals ;  '  I  shall 

he  ready  to  allow  the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  you 

please.'— Swift. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 
Give  k  here  die  generics:  term,  as  In  the  preceding 
ankle;  afford,  probably  changed  from  off  erred,  tnm 
the  Latin  offer;  or  ad  and  fero,  signifies  literally  to 
bring  to  a  person;  spare,  in  German  spare*,  Latin 
sens,  and  Hebrew  p*>3  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to 
lay  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth :  bat 
toe  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  unconditional 
action ;  the  hitler  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  Die  agent  A  person  is  said  to  give  money  without 
toy  regard  to  the  state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to 
afford  what  he  gives*  when  one  wishes  to  define  his 
pecuniary  condition ;  *  Nothing  eon  guts  that  to  another 
which  it  hath  not  itself.'— BatMHALL.  'The  same 
moors  run  through  ail  families,  where  there  is  wealth 
e..augh  to  aflbrd  that  their  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing.'—Swift.  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which 
banimaie  things  are  made  the  agents; 
Are  these  our  great  pursuits  1  Is  this  to  live, 
These  all  the  hopes)  this  much-lov'd  world  can- give? 

Jbmtms. 
'Our  paper  manufacture  takes  into  use  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  pat  to  no  other  use,  and 
•fords  work  for  several  hands  In  the  collection  of 
them,  which  are  incapable  of  ady  other  employment.' 
— Abdmox.  When  we  say  a  thing  gives  satwfartion, 
we  limply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  Hie 
thing  thus  specified ;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  Use  latter  to  characterize  the  object 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person ;  but, 
at  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing  affords 
such  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  conscience ;  ( This  is 
the  consolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  the  ubi- 
quity affordeth  continual  comfort  and  security.'— 
oiowx.  {Vulg.  Err.)  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
ate  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  following  cases ; 
to  five  rise ;  or  give  birth ;  to  give  occasion :  to  afford 
an  opportunity ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  afford 
pound,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  spare  both  Imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
*>Wy  expenses  which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  Income ;  spare  is  said  of  things  In  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dlml- 
■Qtion  of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  destitute 
that  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute ; 
Accept  wbate'er  jEnea*  can  afford, 
Uatouch'd  thy  arms,  un taken  by  thy  sword. 

Drydkh. 

He  who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily  spars 
{** ; '  flow  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
*?«■*.—  Addisox. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 
Tbeae  terms  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
|f.  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  some- 
™af  from  one's  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here  as 
wewhere  (*.  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  and 
Ofcuto  in  Its  meaning ;  it  denotes  the  complete  act  :• 
the  latter  two  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  giv 
"f  i  than  to  the  act  itself.  What  Is  given  is  actually 
WMferred :  what  is  presented,  that  is  made  a  present 
»>  toy  one ;  what  is  offered  is  brought  In  the  way  of  a 
!**»,  w  pot  in  the  way  of  being  transferred :  we 
*****  in  giving,  and  offer  in  order  to  give ;  but  it 
my  be  that  we  may  give  without  presenting  or  offer- 

*  ?Ue  Guard :  "  Donner,  presenter,  oftVir." 


bag;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or  offer 

without  giving. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  designates  tint 
ordinary  transfer  of  property ;  to  present  is  a  term  of 
respect;  it  includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give: 
to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity :  it  bespeaks 
the  movement  "of  the  Wean,  which  impels  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domesticks ;  we 
present  to  princes;  we  offer  to  God'  we  give  to  ■ 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  present  to  ■ 
person  what  we  think  agreeable;  we  offer  what  we 
think  acceptable:  what  is  given  is  supposed  to  be 
ours; 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damootasfaes. 

Daman. 

What  we  offer  is  supposed  to  be  at  our  command; 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain ; 

Nor,  sbouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  Iolas  yield,  but  offer  more.— Darns*. 
What  we  present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command ;  •  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octavius :  Virgil  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a  Jade :  upon  trial,  it  was  found  as  he 
had  said.'— Walsh.  We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like ;  an  ambassador  presents  his 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  offers  his  services  to  hia 
king. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when  np- 
plied  to  words  or  actions,  Instead  of  proper »  -,  .ve 
apeak  of  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradic- 
tion: of  presenting  na  address,  and  offering  an  apo 
logy:  of  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult  They  may  likewise  be  extended  la 
their  application,  not  only  to  personal  and  individual 
actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  puhlick  at  large* 
we  give  a  description  In  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth ;  one  presents  the  publlck  with  the  fruit  of  one's 
labours ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things  as  attract 
notice,  and  call  for  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized :  in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  exhibit,  which,  from  exhibeo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
pnt  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  equally  indefinite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  from  itself,  and 
applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  from  another  thing,  by 
a  natural  cause:  thus,  a  thing  is  said  lo  give  pain.  01 
to  give  pleasure; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Sbucsfsarb. 


Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer,  that  is.  In  the  i 

of  setting  them  to  view;  others  only  by  the  figure  of 
personification:  thus,  a  town  Is  said  to  present  a  fine 
view,  or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ; 
Its  pearl  the  rock  presents,  lis  gold  the  mine. 

J  TENTHS. 

An  opportunity  offers,  that  is,  offers  Itself  to  our  notice ; 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  It  offer' d  to  be  witty.— Swims 
To  exhibit  is  properly  applied  In  this  sense  of  setting 
forth  to  view ;  but  expresses  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also:  that  which  is  exhibited  Is  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered  ;  thus  a  poem 
is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius;  •  The  recollection 
of  the  past  becomes  dreadful  to  a  guilty  man.  It  exhibits 

to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities       

Blair. 


i  and  folJitM 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT.  % 
To  introduce,  from  the  Latin  introdmco,  signifies 
literally  to  bring  within  or  into  any  place ;  to  present 
(v.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of.  As 
they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes  between  equals, 
the.  latter  only  among  persons  or  rank  and  power :  one 
literary  man  is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of  a 
conimow  friend:  he  in  presented  at  court  by  a  nobleman. 
As  these  terms  respect  things,  we  any  chat  subjesai 
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ate  int*  Anted  Li  the  coarse  of  conversation ;  «  The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
slavery  and  errotir  among  men.'— Bkrkkley.  Men's 
particular  views  upon  certain  subjects  tie  presented  to 
tbe  notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of  publication, 
or  objects  are  presented  to  the  view ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
Present*  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Dmbuk. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND.  SALAEY,  WAGES, 
HIRE,  PAY.  % 

All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according 
to  certain  stipulations.  Allowance,  from  allow  (v.  To 
admit,  allow),  signifies  the  thing  allowed;  stipend,  in 
Latin  stipendium,  from  stipes  a  piece  of  money,  signi- 
fies money  paid:  salary,  in  French  salaire,  Latin  so- 
larium, comes  from  sol  salt,  which  was  originally  the 
principal  pay  for  soldiers ;  wages,  in  French  gage,  La- 
tin vadium,  from  the  Hebrew  py,  labour,  signifies  that 
which  is  paid  for  labour ;  hire  expresses  the  sum  for 
which  one  is  hired,  and  pay  the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid. 
An  allowance  is  gratuitous ;  it  ceases  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  donor:  'Sir  Richard  Steele  was  officiously  in- 
formed, that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him :  by  which 
be  was  so  much  exasperated  that  be  withdrew  the  al- 
lowance which  he  had  paid  him.'— John  son.  All  the 
rest  are  tbe  requital  for  some  supposed  service ;  they 
cease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the  parties. 
A  stipend  Is  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  salary; 
and  that  than  wages,  hire,  or  pay:  a  stipend  depends 
upon  the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 
the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  salary  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  tbe  giver  and  receiver,  and  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

An  allowance  may  be  given  In  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  times ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  or  a  year ;  wages,  airs,  and  pay,  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 
An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  persons 
of  all  ranks,  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assignable  only 
to  persons  of  respectability ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  sufficient  1 
Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  1 

Drydkh. 
Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand.' 
— Swirr.  Wages  are  given  to  labourers ;  ( The  pea- 
sant and  the  mechanlck,  when  they  have  received  the 
wages  of  tbe  day,  and  procured  their  strong  beer  and 
supper,  bave  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.*— Hawxbs- 
worth.    Hire  Is  given  to  servants ; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  Isav'd  under  your  father. 

Shaksfb-arb. 
Pay  I*  given  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
Government; 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
*       And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 
Shaufbarb. 

GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION,  BENEFAC- 
TION. 
Gift  is  derived  from  to  give,  in  toe  sense  of  what  is 
communicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  is  derived  from  to  present,  signifying  the 
thing  presented  to  another ;  donation,  from  the  French 
donation,  and  the  Latin  do  no  to  present  or  give,  is  a 
species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  ofgenerosity  or  condescension ;  it 
contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver :  the  present  is 
an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it  contributes 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  passes  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to  tbe  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation :  the  present  puses  either  between  equals, 
or  from  the  inferiour  to  the  tuperlour.  Whatever  we 
receive  from  God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  Providence, 
we  entitle  a  gift; 

The  gifts  of  heav'n  any  following  song  pursues, 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews.— Daron*. 
Whatever  we  receive  from  oar  friends,  or  whatever 


princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are  entitled  pn 
eeuts; 

Have  what  yon  ask,  your  presents  I  receive ;  I 

Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  feav-  j 

Dryms    , 
rniia 


We  are  told  by  s.1  travellers  that  !l  !s  a 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  a  prtsm , 
"'Is  often  heightened  by  being  girer 


tbe  value  of  a 
opportunely. 


['he  value  of  a  present  often  depmi, 


upon  the  value  we  have  for  tbe  giver;  tbe  smalies 
present  from  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more  worth  in  ow 
eyes,  than  the  costliest  presents  that  monarch*  recem 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  tbe  individual ;  tin 
donation  is  public*,  and  serves  some  general  purpose 
what  la  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  pew 
person,  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  insus- 
tion  is  a  donation.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  theu 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift; 

And  she  shall  bave  them,  If  again  ahe  anes. 

Since  you  the  giver  and  ihegift  refuse.— Drydd 
It  has  been  tbe  custom  of  tbe  pious  and  charitable,  In  a.* 
ages,  to  make  donations  for  thesupport  of  alms-bouK& 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  institutions  as  sen*  \> 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery ;  ( The  ecdesiar 
ticks  were  not  content  with  the  donations  made  loan 
by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.* — Hums. 

Benefaction  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of  eh* 
rity,  but  tbe  former  comprehends  more  than  the  letter, 
a  benefaction  comprehends  acts  of  persona/  service  in 
general  towards  the  indigent :  donation  respects  simply 
the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given.  Bonef  action*  m 
for  private  use ;  donations  are  for  publick  service.  1 
benefactor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine  himself  to  Utt 
distribution  of  money;  be  enters  into  all  their  neces- 
sities, consults  their  individual  cases,  and  suits  hb  etu- 
factions  to  their  exigencies ;  his  influence,  his  coomW 
his  purse,  and  his  property,  are  employed  for  their  good 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  which 
he  does;  'The  light  and  influence  that  the  heaven 
bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world 
cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
grateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  it  cannot  re- 
compense.'—South.  *  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God 
are  never,  and  plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  atea- 
ails,  are  seldom  consecrated ;  vet  certain  it  is  that  aftei 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  act 
crllege  to  steal  them  as  it  is  to  pull  down  a  churcb> 
Sodth. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH. 

Devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise  or  visvs,  parti- 
ciple of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  oot  spe- 
cifically; bequeath,  compounded  of  be  and  queath,ii 
Saxon  cuesan,  from  the  Latin  quetso  to  say,  agaida  (i 
give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 
To  devise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath  is  an  informal 
assignment  of  our  property  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament;  'The  right  erf 
inheritance  or  descent  to  his  children  and  relation 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  toe 
right  of  devising  by  testament.'— Blackbtowr.  We 
may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  ex- 
pression of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only  that  which  b 
property  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  bequeath  in  UR 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  » 
another :  a  man  devises  his  lands ;  he  bequeath*  a* 
name  or  his  glory  to  his  children ; 

With  this,  the  Medea  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 

New  lungs.— Drydkh. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 


K  will  is  any  written  document  which  contain!  tbe 
t  will  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  Ins  pie- 
ty ;  this  may  be  either  a  formal  or  an  InfonnallB- 


At 

lasti 

party ;  this  may  k,  vakWI  „  IV1UMU  w  AU «... -. 

strument  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  'Do  men  make  tfletr 
last  wills  by  word  of  mouth  only?— Stethw*  a 
testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  formal  lnatnttMJJ 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  dory  attested,  according  to  uk 
forms  o£  law;  *He  bringeth  pr*uments  from  the  low 
which  the  testator  always  bore  him,  imnt;uung  thai 
these,  or  the  Uke  proofs,  win  convict  a  tsttameut  v 
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:*aw«  iiiat  In  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  oy  reading 
Zs+cL.  * — Hooks*. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUNTEOUS, 
MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS,  LIBERAL. 
Se-me/Uent,  from  benefacio,  signifies  doing  well  or 
Bood,  that  is,  by  distinction  for  others :  bountiful  sig- 
nifies full  of  bounty  or  goodness,  from  the  French  bente, 
Trfitin  bonitas;  munificent,  in  Latin  munifieus,  from 
nvniu  and  facto,  signifies  the  quality  of  making  pre- 
acnta ;  generous,  in  French  genereux,  Latin  generosus, 
of  bagb  blood,  noble  extraction,  and  consequently  of  a 
noble  character ;  liberal,  In  French  liberal,  Latin  libe- 
roll*,  from  liber  free,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  UJce 
a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  association  being  of  a  free  disposition,  ready  to 
communicate, 

Ben&Uent  respects  every  thing  done  for  the  good  of 
others:  bounty,  munificence,  and  generosity,  are  species 
of  beneficence :  liberality  is  a  qualification  of  all.  The 
tint  two  denote  modes  of  action :  the  latter  three  either 
rikodes  of  action  or  modes  of  sentiment.  The  sincere 
well  wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  ac- 
cording to  his  means ;  he  is  bountiful  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others ;  be  is  munificent 
in  dispensing  favours ;  he  is  generous  in  imparting  bis 
property ;  be  is  liberal  In  all  he  does. 

Beneficence  and  bounty  are  characteristicks  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatures :  munificence,  genero- 
sity, and  liberality,  are  mere  human  qualities.  Benefi- 
cence and  bounty  are  the  peculiar  characteristicks  of 
the  Deity :  with  him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  with  the  power:  he  was  bene- 
Acent  to  as  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  his  beneficence 
to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and  protection ;  to  some, 
however,  be  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to  others,  by 
providing  them  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  good 
things  or  this  life. 

The  beneficence  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty 
of  Providence :  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
aimnined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was 
b.'  *ed  into  their  soul*  with  the  breath  of  life,  pood 
Uiv.  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  Buch  as  are  less 
bountifully  provided  for ;  *  The  most  beneficent  of  all 
beings  is  lie  who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfec- 
tion in  himself,  who  gave  existence  to  the  universe, 
and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  be  com- 
mupicaied.'— Grove.  Good  men  will  desire,  as  far 
as  their  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the 
Deity  by  bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and  by 
gladdening  the  hearts  of  many  with  their  bountiful 
provisions ;  , 

Hail !  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good.— Miltoh. 
>  Princes  are  munificent,  friends  are  generous,  patrons 
liberal.  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thing  bestowed :  generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberality  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  discovered.  A  monarch  displays  bis 
munificence  in  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassadors  to  another  monarch.  A  generous  man 
will  waive  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 


Munificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becoming  sense  or  dignity;  'I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence?— Stkele 
after  Cxcsro.  Generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
feoerous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
perty ;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
passionate.'—South.  Liberality  of  conduct  is  dic- 
tated by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded 
mind :  *The  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
nities of  arriving  at  tbe  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tune.'— Stbklb.  Munificence  is  confined  simply  to 
giving,  but  we  may  be  generous  in  assisting  and  liberal 
(a  " 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 
Benevolence  is  literally  well-willing ;  beneficence  u 
literally  well  doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action :  the  former  is  tbe  cause,  the  latter 
tbe  result.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneficence  .- 
but  beneficence  always  supposes  benevolence:  a  man  is 
not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness if  he  cannot  be  beneficent;  yet  there  will  still 
remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplation  of  others'  happiness :  the  man  wbo  is 

Stifled  only  with  that  happiness  which  he  himself  is 
instrument  ofproducing,  Is  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  benevolent;  'The  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which 
is  the  consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a 
happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevolence.'— 
Grovb. 

As  benevolence  is  an  aflair  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
power:  the  poor  may  be  benevolent  as  well  as  the  rich, 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong :  the  latter  on  the  contrary  is  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned;  'He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence: 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  person  obliged.'— Geovk. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITV 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence  is  weD-willlng ;  benignity,  In  Lati*. 
benignitas,  from  bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality 
or  disposition  for  producing  good ;  humanity,  in  French 
humanitd,  Latin  humanitas,  from  humanus  and  homo 
signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  man,  or  having , 
what  is  common  to  man ;  kindness,  the  disposition  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  disposition; 
tenderness,  a  tender  feeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  He  in  the  will ;  humanity 
lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  affec- 
tions; benrvobtnee  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flowing  out 
of  certain  relations;  humanity  is  a  general  tone  of 
feeling;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  tbe  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good:  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good :  benignity  is  always  associated  wjth  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  wber 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind 
ness,  and  tenderness,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the  re • 
moval  of  evil.  Benevolence  Is  commen  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures ;  it  differs  only  In  degree ;  the  former 
has  tbe  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do 
good;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good  without 
having  tbe  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  'I  have  beard 
say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes  through  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  bene- 
diction, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  his  eys. 
This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that  be  is  the 
father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with 
bo  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  breaks  out  into  a 
passion  of  tears.'— Steele.  Benignity  is  ascribed  to 
the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  to 
the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than  to  tbe 
gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  '  A  constant 
benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself.'— Steele.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  bis  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this,  his  distinguishing  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  it  to  a  virtue  that  to  indispensable  is 
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his  present  suffering  condition  humanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  benevolence;  wherever  there 
is  distress,  humanity  flies  to  its  relief;  humanity  is. 
however,  not  merely  an  attribute  of  man;  it  is  also 
the  peculiar  feeling  for  one's  fellow-creatures  which 
exists  in  some  men  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others ; 
'  The  greatest  wits  I  have  convened  with  are  men 
eminent  for  their  humanity :— Addisok.  Kindness 
aod  tenderness  are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined 
to  those  who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are 
kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  Under  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  affec- 
tion most  fitted  for  social  beings :  k  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive ;  '  Bene- 
ficence, would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  Is  all 
founded  in  weakness;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
the  kindness  that  paaseth  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  bhnselC,  This  k  must  be  con- 
fessed is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy 
which,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, attributes  his  being  to  chance.'— Grove.  Ten- 
derness is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  sometimes  praise- 
worthy :  the  young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness 
from  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  object  oo  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  Depend- 
ence is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitement  to  tenderness  and  pky  than  any  other 
motive  whatsoever.'— Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  In  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence  :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man 
rejoices  in  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions:  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
Its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  In  him  as  far 
as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
afibrti  a  gratification  to  ail  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve :  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  hu- 
manity >  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no 
situation  of  life ;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not 
exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of  its  followers;  and 
when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various 
situations,  we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms 
by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  humane  than  the  partisan 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an 
amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kindness:  but  it  is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish 
people,  who  requite  it  by  making  fresh  exactions: 
tenderness  Is  frequently  little  better  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on 
an  improper  object;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents 
has  often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 


BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNEfS,  CIVILITY. 

Benefit  signifies  here  that  which  benefits ;  favour,  in 
French  favour,  Latin  favor  and  faveo  to  bear  good 
will,  signifies  the  act  flowing  from  good  will;  kind- 
ness signifies  an  action  that  is  kind ;  civility,  that 
which  is  civil  (v.  Chit).      > 

The  Idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  performed  for  the 
advantage  of  another  is  common  to  these  terms. 

Benefit*  and  favours  are  granted  by  superiours ; 
kindnesses  and  civilities  pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
conferring  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  constl- 
U.te  the  relative  difference  in  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  favours  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
#  of  receiving  are  dependent  on  local  circumstances, 

more  than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnesses  and 
civilities  servo  to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  life:  they  are  not  so 
Important  as  either  benefits  or  favours,  but  they  carry 
a  charm  with  them  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  civilities, 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to  each 
other :  civilities  may  pass  between  strangers. 

Dependence  affords  an  opportunity  for  conferring 
benefits;  partiality  gives  rise  to  favours:  kindnesses 
are  the  result  of  personal  regard  *  civilities  of  general 


benevolence.  A  master  confers  Ma  benefits  on  such  & 
his  domeaticks  as  are  entitled  to  encouragement  fox 
their  fidelity.  Men  in  power  distribute  their  fateun 
so  as  to  increase  their  influence.  Friends,  in  the* 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  calkd  upoe 
to  perform  kindnesses  for  each  other  There  is  no  bob 
so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  skew 
civilities  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to  each  other  *bs 
by  station  m  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
e/ich other:  affection  is  engendered  in  him  who  bene 
fits  ;  and  devoted  attachment  in  him  who  is  benefited, 
1 1  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  sack  a 
thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Though  if  I  wen 
under  a  mistake  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ;  for 
the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be  m- 
grateful  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion  concern- 
ing their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  benefits  they  bestow/— Grovk.  Favours  in- 
crease obligation  beyond  its  due  limits ;  if  they  an 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  the  one  band,  and  haughtiness  ootbe 
other;  *  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  is 
honour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  receiva 
it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superiour  reputation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  ear- 
rounded  with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.'—Stkelb.  Kindnesses  are  the  offspring  and 
.parent  of  affection ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  waotf 
into  so  many  enjoyments;  '  Ingratitude  is  too  base  to 
return  a  kindness,  and  too  proud  to  regard  it'— Sours. 
Civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life :  *  A  comoce 
civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  «w 
a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles.' — Stum. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  («.  Benefit,  fasevn, 
agree  in  denoting  some  action  performed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  benefit  (v.  Benefit,  favour)  Is  perfectly  gratuitous 
it  produces  an  obligation :  a  service  (».  Advantagt)  h 
not  altogether  gratuitous ;  it  is  that  at  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  it  cannot  be  demanded:  a  goes 
office  is  between  the  two;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  from  superiours,  and  services  from  ia- 
feriours  or  equals;  but  good  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  subjects ; 
subjects  perform  services  for  thetr  princes ;  neighbour! 
do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  relieve 
the  difficulties,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver: services  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  convent 
ence  of  the  person  served:  good  offices  consist  m  the 
employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  another :  it  is  a  species  of  voluntary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits;  the  zeal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  services;  general  good-will  dictate! 
good  offices. 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  trades 
man  out  of  his  difficulty;  lI  have  often  pleased  ray 
self  with  considering  Uie  two  kinds  of  benefits  wbicj 
accrue  to  the  public*  from  these  my  speculations,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal. - 
A  doison.  It  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to  save  toe 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  friend  to  open  theerei 
of  another  to  see  his  danger ;  ( Cicero,  whose  learninf 
and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  was 
inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree.'- Hugh  as.  It  Is  a  good  office  for  any  one  to  In 
terpose  his  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal  dlvl 
sions;  *  There  are  several  persons  who  have  man> 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  posseasioo  wbkl 
they  do  not  enjoy  His  therefore  a 'kind  and  gtot 
office  to  acquaint  them  with  thrtr  own  happiness.  - 
Steele. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  benefits  toutas&o 
one's  Independence  of  character.    Services  are  towe 
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*o*ea  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
when  they  do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or  re- 
turn which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve.  Good 
•#*£*  tend  to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  good  will. 
Those  who  perform  them  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pect a  Return,  and  those  who  receive  them  are  too  sen- 
sible of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  return. 


TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 
Oft 

**) ;  ***, 

toutat,  low  German  bedon,  high  German  bietenffee 


signifies  the  same  as  before  (0.  To  Offer,  exki 
Idy  in  Saxon  besdan,  bidden  to  offer,  old  German 
German  bedon,  high  German  ftietsayyfcc. 
1  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  vito  and  motto, 
from  in  and  vian,  signifying  to  call  into  the  way  or 
measure  of  another ;  tender,  like  the  word  tend,  from 
Undo  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  forth  by  way  of 
offerings ;  propose,  in  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  pro- 
porno  to  place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  is  literally  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  which  la  indirectly  communicable : 
bid  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  the  first  sense ;  pro- 
pose belongs)  to  offer  in  the  latter  sense.    To  offer  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act;  the  offer  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  to  bid  and  tender  are 
apecinck  modes  of  offering  which  depend  on  circum- 
stances :  one  bids  with  the  hope  of  its  being  accepted ; 
one  tenders  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in  order  to 
serve  speclfick  purposes.    We  offer  money  to  a  poor 
person,  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  good  nature ;  or  we 
offer  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  another  to  do  a 
thing,  which  is  an  act  of  discretion ; 
Kor  should  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
WiR  rich  IoUs  yield  but  offer  more.— Drtden. 
Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 
*T  is  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all— Pop* 
We  bid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a 
commercial  dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; 
'To  give  Interest  a  share  In  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
Inch  of  candle ;  he  that  bids  most  shall  have  it ;  and 
when  It  is  meicenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it-' 
— Collie*.    We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
am  obligation;  'Autos  GeJIiuo  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Nerati  us  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  10  whomsoever  he  pleased)  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  forfeiture.*— Blacxstorr.  By  the  same  rule 
one  offers  a  person  the  use  of  one's  horse ;  one  bids  a 
mm  at  an  auction ;  one  tenders  one's  services  to  the 
government. 

To  offer  waApropose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  the  former  is  a  less  de- 
finite and  decisive  act  than  the  latter ;  we  offer  an  opi- 
nion by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion  ;  we  propose  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of.others.  Sentiments  which 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
camion ; '  Our  author  offers  no  reason.'— Locrr.  We 
should  not  propose  to  another  what  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  ourselves ;  *  We  propose  measures  for 
securing  to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasure  (by 
connecting  with  it  religion).'— Blair.  We  commonly 
fftr  by  way  of  obliging ;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of 
merilily  to  offer  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  per- 
oral ;  it  does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
&  propose  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be  accepted; 
Upon  the  proposal  or  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it' 
Booth. 


TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  invest,  from  vestio,  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
thing;  endue  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  induo,  signifies 
to  put  00  any  thing.  One  is  invested  with  that  which 
Is  external:  one  Is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a  persoo  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  one 
endues  a  parson  with  good  qualities.  The  investment 
■  a  reel  external  action;  but  endue  may  be  merely  flc- 
tmous  or  mental.  The  king  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority;  'A  strict  And  efficacious  constitution,  indeed, 
whkh  invests  the  church  with  no  power  at  an,  but 
where  men  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  it'— Sooth,    a 


lover  endues  his  mistress  with  every  earthly  perfec- 
tion ;  *  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does  not  speak, 
nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  is  every 
one  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit  of  government. 
—South.  Endow  is  but  a  variation  of  endue,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  office :  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed  with  a  good  un 
demanding ;  but  as  an  act  of  the  imagination  endow 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  endue :  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  endows  but  endues  things  with  properties. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  In  French  conferer.  Latin  confero,  com 
pounded  of  con  and  fero,  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  person,  or  place  it  upon  him,  In  which  sense 
it  is  allied  to  bestow  (v.  To  rive,  grant). 

Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  bestowing  tnat 
of  charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men  in  power 
confer  ;  people  in  a  private  station  bestow.  Honours, 
dignities,  privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  things  conferred; 
4  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him,  would  increase 
the  credit  he  had.'— Clarendon.  Favours,  kind- 
nesses, and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  bestowed ; 
'You  always  exceed  expectations  as  if  yours  was 
not  your  own,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit.'— 
Drtdkn. 

Merit,  favour,  interest,  caprice,  and  Intrigue,  give  rise 
to  conferring;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private affec 
tion,  lead  (o  bestowing.  England  affords  more  than 
one  Instance  In  which  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished  merit, 
though  not  of  elevated  birth :  it  is  the  charactertstick 
of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers  with  a 
desire  of  bestowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favour  on  the  unthankful  • 
the  value  of  a  kindness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  this 
manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ; 

On  him  confer  the*poet's  sacred  name, 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison.' 
( It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when  they 
least  design  it,'— Stbblr. 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  minister,  from  the  noun  minister,  in  the  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense :  we  minister 
to  the  caprices  or  Indulgences  of  another  when  we  en- 
courage them  unnecessarily ;  or,  we  minister  to  one 
who  is  entitled  to  our  services;  administer  is  taken  In 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advantage: 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to  the  comfort 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves ;  contribute, 
from  the  Latin  contribuo,  or  con  and  Vribuo  to  bestow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same  end,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent, or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
others. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  rnlnister  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  iitrusted  to  his  charge ; 
4  Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  relieving 
the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  himself.'— Atter- 
burt.  It  is  the  Dart  of  every  Christian  to  administer^ 
as  far  as  lies  In  his  power,  comfort  to  those  who  are  In 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  to  those  who  are  feeble, 
and  support  to  those,  who  cannot  uphold  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  speak  of  grace  or  spiritual 
gifts beinc  administered;  'By  the  universal  adminis- 
tration of  grace,  begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  en- 
larged by.  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediate 
successors^  and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  to  the 
world's  end ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  en 
lightened.'— Spavrr.  It  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  contribute  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  their  dependants ;  but  there 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred 
things,  by  the  most  pernicious  example  of  irreligion  in 
themselves:  'Parents  owe  their  children  not  on> 
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material  subsistence  fot  their  body,  bat  much  more  spi- 
ritual contribution*  for  their  mind.'— Diobt.  A*  ex- 
pressing the  act  of  unconscious  agents,  they  bear  a 
similar  distinction ; 


He  flings  the  pregnant  aihcs  through  the  air, 

And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer, 

Both  which  the  minist'ring  winds  around  all  Egypt 

bear.— Cowlky. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 
Not  what  they  would,  but  must!  a  star  or  toad, 
Just  as  the  band  of  chance  administers. 

CONQEKVK. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  fire,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when,  at  length. 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  contributes  strength. 

Dbnham. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  conduce,  from  the  Latin  condueo,  or  con  and  duco. 
signifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
to  that  which  serves  the  full  purpose ;  to  contribute,  as 
in  the  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that  only  which 
serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument:  the  former  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the  health ;  it  contributes 
to  give  vjgour  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduce*  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
ranks  and  classes :  »  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.'— Steels.  A  want  of  firmness  and 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion ; 
'The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
it,  seems  to  consist  In  that  which  contributes  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment.'-'Fui.i.KR. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
0f  mind.  A  single  failure  may  contribute  sometimes 
to  Involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

TAX,  CUSTOM.  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Tax,  in  French  taxe,  Latin  taxo}  from  the  Greek 
rdceu,  rdtc#,  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  In  order  for  each  to  pay;  custom  signifies 
that  which  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  custom ;  duty,  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt;  toll,  in  Saxon  toIF,Scc.  Latin  telonium,  from 
the  Greek  riXoi  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular  kind  of 
custom  or  due. 

Tax  Is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certain  estimate:  the  cus- 
toms are  a  species  of  rax  which  are  less  specifick  than 
ither  tares,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather  than  any 
definite  law ;  the  customs  apply  particularly  to  what 
was  customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the  goods 
which  they  imported  from  abroad :  the  duty  Is  a  spe- 
cies of  tax  more  positive  and  binding  than  the  custom, 
being  a  specifics:  estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not  only  applied 
to  goods  that  are  Imported,  but  also  Xp  many  other  arti- 
cles of  inland  produce:  toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which 
serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  Is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  idea  of  levying  or  paying ;  impost,  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  Is  imposed ;  and 
tribute  that  which  is  paid  or  yielded:  the  former, 
therefore  exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  la  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  many ;  the  impost  Is  Imposed  by  the  will  of  one ; 
and  the  tribute  Is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  few ; 
the  tax  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  impost 
and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  government.  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution  signifies 
vhe  tribute  of  many  in,  unison,  or  for  the  same  end ;  in 
this  general  senf>e  It  includes  all  the  other  terms ;  for 
taxes  and  imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the  same 


purpose ;  but  as  the  predominant  idea  tat  ssssti  ftiftaa 

Is  that  «tf  sommoc  consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of 
freedom  k  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  autbo/ity  expressed  by  the  other  term* 
hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  titoae 
cases  in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  toward, 
any  particular  object;  as  charitable  contribntBems*,  w 
contributions  in  support  of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  takes 
In  the  general  sense  of  a  forced  rjavrent,  as  in  i 
log  of  military  contribution. 


TAX,  BATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

Tax,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (».  Tax;, 
and  rate,  from  the  Latin  ratus  and  reor  to  think  et 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  any  rom  is 
demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the  tax  is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  nublick  purpose*,  as 
the  land  tax,  the  window  tax,  and  the  like;  and  the 
rate  is  Imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  purposes  of 
each  parish,  as  the  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  like.  The  tax  or  rale  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons;  the  assessment  is  the  application  of  thai  rule 
to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a  tax  upon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  supposed  value;  the  poor's  rate  la  a  rate 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  according  to  the  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  be  pays ;  the 
assessment  In  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the  boose, 
which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi 
dual:  It  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make  the 
tax ;  of  the  parish  officers  to  make  the  rate;  of  the 
commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessment; 
the  former  has  the  publick  to  consider;  the  batter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  tax  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another:  as 
equitable  assessment  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
inhabitant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT.  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 

Allot  la  compounded  of  the  Latin  al  or  ad  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  Its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  othes 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot;  ussipi.  in  French  assignor,  Latin 
assigno,  is  compounded  or  as  or  ad  and  sxgne  to  sign 
or  mark  to.  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one  * 
apportion  if  compounded  of  op  or  ad  and  portion,  sig- 
nify ine  to  portion  out  for  a  certain  purpose ;  distribute, 
in  Latin  dtstributus,  participle  of  die  and  tribua.  e%T 
nines  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for  the 
sake  of  good  order;  to  assign  is  to  communicate  ac 
cording  to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  apportion  to  to 
regulate  according  to  the  due  proportion ;  to  distribute 
is  to  give  in  several  distinct  portions. 


A  portion  .of  one's  property  Is  allotted  to  charitable 
.  trposes,  or  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious  medi- 
tation; '  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a  due 
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proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  while  he 
lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  toe 
sparing.'— Addisoh.  A  prize  Is  assigned  to  the  men 
meritorious,  or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction ;  I  find  by  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  wen? 
in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  om 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  called  Anticyra,  ac 
a  habitation  for  madmen.'— Stiblk.  A  praon't 
business  is  apportioned  to  the  time  and  abilities  he  ha* 
for  performing  it;  « Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  part  is  distributed  by  natorc 
and  part  Is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.* 
—Johnson.  A  person's  alrot  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  are  moat  Indigent; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  <«%, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills.— Popb 
When  any  complicated  undertaking  fs  to  be  per 
formed  by  a  number  of  individuals,  it  Is  necessary  ts 
allot  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  Is  the  part  of  a  wist 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  the  most  worthy 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  oecullar  character  and  qualitf 
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«•«*«-.  V*  bamntmof  toe  MMto  Hum  distrib*Udw)i 
proceed  with  regularity  and  exactitude. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 
To  allct  la  taken  in  a  similar  sense  aa  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  appoint,  in  French  appointor,  Latin 
appono,  that  is,  op  or  ad  and  pons  to  place,  signifies  to 
put  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  a  particular  manner ; 
testing  in  Latin  destine,  compounded  of  de  and  stino, 
•to  or  mtmto,  signifies  to  place  apart 

Allot  is  need  only  for  things,  appoint  and  destine  for 
person*  or  things.    A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
cultivation;  a  person  is  appointed  m steward  or  go- 
Tcmour ;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion.   Allotments  are  mostly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  they  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
the  allotments  of  Providence;  'It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  time  allotud 
us  without  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the 
vnd  of  our  existence.'— Johnson.    Appointments  re- 
spect either  the  present  or  the  future ;  tbey  mostly  re- 
gard matters  of  human  prudence ;  '  Having  notified  to 
my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger,  that  I  should  set  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour.'— Steel*.    Deetinatione  always  re- 
spect some  distant  purposes,  and  include  preparatory 
measures ;  they  may  be  either  the  work  of  God  or 
man ;  *  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man,  and 
consider  whether  a  world   thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.'— 
Johnson.    A  conscientious  man  allots  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  when 
publkk  meetings  are  held  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose:  our  plans  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies:  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  is  not  certain  be  will  live  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  destined. 


DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Destiny,  from  destine  (v.  To  appoint)  signifies  either 
Jie  power  that  destines,  or  the  thing  destined;  fate,  In 
Latin  fatttm,  participle  of  for  to  speak  or  decree,  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  decreed,  or  the  power  that  decrees ; 
lot,  in  German  loos,  signifies  a  ticket,  die.  or  any  other 
thing  by  which  the  casual  distribution  or  things  Is  de- 
termined; and  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses  the 
portion  thus  assigned  by  chance ;  doom,  in  Saxon  dome, 
Danish  dim,  most  probably  like  the  word  deem,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  H  lo  Judge,  signifying  the  thing 
judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

Ail  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one's  control :  among  the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  affaire,  and 
were  both  superiour  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Des- 
tinies, or  Pares  as  they  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death ;  but  fate  was  employed  In  ruling  the 
eeneral  affairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  true  God, 
<»ese  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and  an 
ail-good  Being;  the  terms  destiny  and  fate  therefore 
have  now  only  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  happens 
without  the  will  or  control  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  It. 

Vesting  la  used  In  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk 
in  life ;  fate  In  regard  to  what  one  suffers ;  lot  in  regard 
in  what  one  gets  or  possesses ;  and  doom  is  that  portion 
if  one's  destiny  or  fate  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another:  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  fixed ;  a  lot 
h  assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  or  Julius  Cesar  to  act  a  great  part 
in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Some ;  It  was  his  fate  at  last  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  his 
avowed  friends;  had  he  been  contented  with  an  hum- 
Mer  lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
honours,  riches,  and  a  long  life:  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  mat  step  which  be  took  in  making  himself  em- 
peror: it  la  not  permitted  for  us  to  Inquire  into  our 
future  destiny;  It  Is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate, 
to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 


doom:  a  parent  may  have  great  influence  over  thr 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  him 
or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design— at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny.— DtiTDnn. 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely 
to  the  want  of  early  habits  of  piety ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy.— Pops. 
Riches  and  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  as  our  lot, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  from  being  happy  if  we  have  a  eon 
tented  temper ; 

To  labour  is  the  tot  of  man  below, 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo. 

Pops. 
Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  which  if 
prepared  for  them  at  the  awful  day  of  judgement; 
Oh !  grant  me,  gods  I  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb — Pops. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  always  changing 
their  plan  of  life;  it  is  but  too  frequently  the  fate  of 
authors  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  neglect ; 
it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  them 
selves  consider  a  competency. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  destination  are  used  for  the  thing 
destined;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man's 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destiny  is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life ;  destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular: 
as  every  man  has  bis  peculiar  destiny,  so  every  tra- 
veller has  bis  particular  destination.  Destiny  is  alto- 
gether set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  deter* 
mine,  though  lie  may  Influence  the  destiny  of  another: 
deetination  is,  however,  the  specifick  act  of  on  indivi- 
dual, either  for  himself  or  another  :  we  leave  the  des- 
tiny of  a  man  to  develope  itself;  but  we  may  inquire 
about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his  children:  it  is 
a  consoling  reflection  that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands  of  One  who 
both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our  advantage  if  we 
place  full  reliance  in  Him: 

At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  one  F  tb'  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  desttny.— ShaxspbIes. 
In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  profea 
sions  or  callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult  their  par 
ticulax  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  Inclination ;  '  Moore's 
original  destination  appears  to  have  been  for  trade '  • 
Joiuison. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sentence,  or  pass  sentence,  is  to  give  a  final  opi 
nion  or  decision  which  is  to  influence  the  fate  of  at 
object;  c^wtonm.  from  dasmn»  a  loss,  is  to  pass  such  s 
sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  doom, 
which  a  a  variation  from  damnum,  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

Sentence  is  the  gencrick,  the  two  others  specifick  terms. 
Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  juridical  as  well 
aa  the  moral  sense ;  doom  Is  employed  in  the  moral 
sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence  » indefi- 
nite; condemn  is  definite:  a  criminal  may  be  sentenced 
to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment;  he  is  always  con- 
demned to  that  which  b  severe ;  he  hi  sentenced  to  lm 
prisonment.  or  transportation,  or  death:  be  is  con 
damned  to  the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in  like  manner  dis- 
tinguished. To  sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to  con 
demn,  and  this  is  less  than  to  doom.  Sentence  applies 
to  inanimate  objects ;  condemn  and  doom  only  to  per- 
sons or  that  which  is  personal.  An  author  Is  sentenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  publlck  to  suffer  neglect ;  a  thing 
Is  sentenced  m  be  thrown  away  which  is  esteemed  as 
worthless ;  we  may  be  condemned  to  hear  the  prating  of 
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a  loquacious  person ;  we  may  be  deemed  to  spend  our 
lives  in  penury  and  wretchedness.  Sentence,  particu- 
larly when  employed  as  a  noun,  may  even  be  favour- 
able to  the  Interests  of  a  person ;  condemn  is  always 


prejudicial,  either  to  his  interest,  his  comfort,  or  his  re- 

Ctiou ;  doom  is  always  destructive  of  his  happiness, 
that  which  always  runs  most  counter  to  the  wishes 


of  an  individual  It  is  of  importance  for  an  author, 
that  a  critick  should  pronounce  a  favourable  sentence  on 
bis  works;  '  Let  him  set  Out  some  of  Luther's  works ; 
that  by  them  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines.' 
— Attkrbury.  But  in  the  signification  of  a  sentence 
passed  by  a  judge,  it  is,  when  absolutely  taken,  always 
In  a  bad  sense ;  '  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  the  poet, 
jo.'ns  this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  offered  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their 
judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  pronounced  their  sen- 
tenee.'—  Addison.  Immoral  writers  are  justly  con- 
demned to  oblivion  or  perpetual  infamy;  *  Liberty 
(Thomson's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries 
to  read  her  praises,  her  praises  were  condemned  to  har- 
bour spiders  and  gather  dust,*— Johnson.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  have  been  doomed  to  experience  ne- 
glect in  their  life  time ;  '  Even  toe  abridger,  compiler, 
und  translator,  though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation/— Johnson. 

A  sentence  and  condemnation  is  always  the  act  of 
some  person  or  conscious  agent :  doom  is  «*,..  climes  the 
fmit  of  circumstances.  Tarquln  the  Proud  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Roman  people  to  be  banislicd  from  Rome : 
Regalus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by  the 
Carthaginians;  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  works 
have  acquired  for  them  lasting  honours  after  their 


CfHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

Glance,  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  cadens 
falling,  la  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out ; 
fortune,  in  French  fortune,  Latin  fortuna,  from  fore 
chance,  in  Hebrew  7*^  »  fate  signifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article.  These  terms  have  served  at  all 
times  as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance,  and  before  man-  j 
kind  were  favoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation, 
they  had  an  imaginary  Importance  which  has  now  hap- 
pily vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye,  wherever  we  turn  our- 
selves. In  conformity  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now  employ  them 
in  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
far  a  Christian  may  use  them  without  disparagement  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  It  is  not  so  much  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their  ordinary  accep- 
tation; 'Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
name  of  chance**  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  sig- 
nification :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as  to  make 
any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  excep- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  is  Aehance 
or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,  is  not  profane- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth.*— South. 

In  this  ordinary  sense,  chance  is  the  generick,  fortune 
und  fate  are  spccifick  terms:  chance  applies  to  all  things 
personal  or  otherwise:  fortune  and  fate  Ire  mostly  said 
of  that  which  is  personal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  nor  designs:  neither 
knowledge  nor  intention  is  attributed  to  it;  its  events 
ve  uncertain  and  variable; 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unbop'd  success. 

Drtdbm. 

Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice; 
we  attribute  to  it au  Intention  without  discernment;  It 
is  said  to  be  blind ;  •  We  should  learn  that  none  but  in- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.' — Stkklk.  Fate  forms  plans 
and  chains  of  causes ;  intention,  knowledge,  and  power 


are  attributed  to  It:  its  views  are  fixed,  its 
cLsive ; 

Since  fate  divides  then,  since  I  must  lose  thee, 

For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh !  suffer  me. 

Thus  languishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee; 

And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom. — Trapf 
A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  he  has  aw 
express  object  to  determine  his  choice  one  way  ot 
other ;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation lie  gets  tlie  thing  be  wishes;  his  fate  wills  u, U 
he  reaches  the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  be  in- 
tended. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  ofteacr 
on  chance  than  on  their  ability :  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  ourgood/«rtV»r, 
it  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  the; 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  m 
unquestionably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  their  0*- 
must  spring  from  an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the  road  I  take 
to  London,  I  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  takt 
the  right  instead  of  the  left;  If  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able companion  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  ii 
my  good  fortune  that  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefer- 
ence to  another ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intention 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  the  same  road 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  is  my  fau  to 
meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  whenever  I  go  t/> 
London. 


CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
probability,  in  French  probabilito,  Latin  probnbilttA*^ 
from  probabitis  and  probo  to  prove,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  be  pioved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  future  events;  but  the  chance  la  either  for  or 
against,  the  probability  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chance 
Is  but  a  degree  of  probability;  there  may  in  the)  latter 
case  be  a  chance  where  there  is  no  probability.  A 
chance  affords  a  possibility ;  many  chances  are  requisite 
to  constitute  a  probability. 

What  has  been  once  may,  under  similar  circus 
stances,  be  again ;  for  that  there  Is  a  chance  ;  what  has 
fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another ;  so  far  he  has  a 
chance  In  his  favour ;  but  In  all  the  chances  of  life  there 
will  be  no  probability  of  success,  where  a  man  does  not 
unite  industry  with  Integrity; 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance, 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance 

Darns*. 
Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ;  it  is  apt  to  produce 
disappointment :  probability  justifies  hope ;  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  experience ;  ( "  There  never  appear,"  ssys 
Swift,  "  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age, 
but  if  they  were  united  the  world  could  not  stand  before 
them."  It  is  happy  therefore  for  mankind  that  of  Un* 
union  there  is  no  probability .'— Johnson. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article , 
hazard  comes  from  the  oriental  tar  and  tzar,  signifying 
any  thing  bearing  an  impression,  particularly  the  dice 
used  in  chance  games,  which  is  called  by  the  Italians 
soro,  and  by  the  Spaniards  atar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  course  ot 
future  events,  which  Is  not  discernible  by  the  human 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience :  but  the  designs 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  chance  or 
hazard. '  Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
more  commonly  the  former;  hazard  is  always  unA 
vourable :  it  is  properly  a  species  of  chance.  There  isa 
chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing :  there  is  a  hazard  of 
losing.  In'most  speculations  the  chance  of  succeedksj 
scarcely  outweighs  the  hazard  of  losing ; 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

SasxarcARs. 
*  Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual 
perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them 
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*bteb  sJooeMngs  the  repute,  Is  subject  to  a  thousand    countries  put  themselves  In  the  way  of  undergoing 

•^S^rfs.'— AOUTH  aerilm  both  bv  h&  and  InnH  • 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE, 
^a  x«rrf  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
"•*  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risque,  the  Italian 
rueto,  and  the  Spanish  riesgo,  and  has  been  further 
traced  by  Bleursius  to  the  barbarous  Greek  word  ptf^rov 
fortune  or  chance,  but  its  more  remote  derivation  is 
■  lucertain  ;  venture  is  the  same  as  adventure. 

All  \bese  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainly  of  the  event ;  but  hazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  to  risk 
implies  a  choice  of  alternatives :  to  venture,  a  calcula- 
tion and  balance  of  probabilities:  one  hazards  and 
r-i*JLs  under  the  fear  of  an  evil ;  one  venture*  with  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or  an  as- 
sertion does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
Might  grounds ;  chances  are  rather  against  him  thai  for 
him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous ; 

They  Hat  with  women  each  degenerate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dhtdkh. 
He  who  risk*  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity ;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
is  dubious,  yet  be  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from 
inaction ;  '  If  the  adventurer  risque*  honour,  herisques 
more  than  the  knight'— Hawkbswortr.  He  who 
vmtmres  on  a  mercantile  speculation  does  it  from  a  love 
of  gain;  he  natters  himself  with  a  favourable. event, 
and  acquires  boldness  from  the  prospect;  'Socrates,  in 
his  discourse  before  his  death,  says,  he  did  not  know 
-whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after  death,  but 
he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it  that  he  was 
very  willing  to  venture  his  life  upon  these  hopes.'— Til- 
lotsox. 

There  are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justify  us 
In  hazarding  -  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  It  may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

Uanjfrr,  In  French  danger,  comes  from  the  Latin 
dmmnuM  n  kiss  or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
iocs  \  peril,  In  French  peril,  comes  from  pereo,  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over,  or  to  perish,  and  pericvlun, 
which  signifies  literally  that  which  Is  undergone ;  de- 
signating a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  In  one's  rain ;  hazard  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Hanger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil;  hazard  niny  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ; 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  fa  a  hazard;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger. 

A  genera]  hazards  a  battle,  In  order  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
himself  In  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  bis 
life;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger  :  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage  in 
enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared. 

Drydbx. 

Dmngtrs  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them ; 

Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  tun.— Pora. 

Peril*  are  always  distant  and  extraordinary ;  we  must 
go  oat  of  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them:  in  the 
quiet  walk  of  lire  as  In  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous, 
It  hi  the  tot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by  danger;  be  has 
nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of  losing ;  and  knows 
of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of  suffering:  the 
mariner  and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of  unknown 


perils  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past, 
At  last  escaped,  to  Latium  we  repair.— Daroax. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets  that 
are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youitvto  act  without  the  advice 
of  his  friends;  It  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  to  explore 
toe  wilds  of  Africa:  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant  to 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experiments  in  matters  of 
policy  or  government  are  always  dangerous  ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble!  all  who  would  be  great, 

Yet  know  not  what  attends  that  dangerous,  wretched 
state.— Jnxrxs. 

A  Journey  through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts 

of  prey  is  perilous  ; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sendk 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides; 
Bm  perilous  th'  attempt.— Somsrviluc. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  Inadequate 
means  is  hazardous ;  lThe  previous  steps  being  taken, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  this  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the 
disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy '  - 
Smoixct. 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  to,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap,  is  to  chance 
(v.  Chance,  fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the  species ;  what- 
ever chances  happens,  but  not  vice  versd.  Happen  re- 
spects ail  events  without  Including  any  collateral  idea ; 
chance  comprehends,  likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause 
and  order  of  events :  whatever  comes  to  pass  happens 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things,  or  particu- 
larly, and  out  of  the  order;  whatever  chances  happens 
altogether  without  concert,  intention,  and  often  without 
relation  to  any  other  thing.  Accident*  happen  dally 
which  no  human  foresight  could  prevent;  the  newspa- 
pers contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our  care 

Daman. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  chances  to  fall  In  their  bearing;  '  An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck;  but  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  Idiot  continued  to  count  the  hour 
without  the  help  of  It.'— Addison. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Accident,  in  French  accident,  Latin  accidens,  panl 
clple  ofaccido  to  happen,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and 
code  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  faffing  out;  chance  (v. 
Chance,  fortune.) 

Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have  been ;  chance  of 
things  that  are  to  be.  That  la  an  accident  which  is 
done  without  intention :  that  la  a  chance  which  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  is  an  aecufe** 
when  a  bouse  falls:  it  Is  a  chance  when  and  how  It 
may  tall ;  *  That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption  of  his 
march :  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  that 
great  victory  that  founded  the  third  monarchy  of  the 
world.'— South.  l  Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  Drought  to  light  the  Powder- 
Treason.'— South. 

Accidents  cannot  be  prevented :  chances  cannot  be 
calculated  upon.  Accidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died ;  chances  can  never  be  controlled :  accidents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  toey  mostly  occasion  mischief;  chances 

Sve  rise  to  hope ;  they  often  produce  dlsappolntm** » - 
is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 
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ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

Accident  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; contingency,  in  French  contingenee,  Latin  contin- 
gens,  participle  of  centingo,  compounded  of  con,  and 
tango  lo  touch  one  another,  signifies  the  falling  out  or 
happening  together ;  or  the  tbing  that  happens  in  con 
Junction  with  another;  casualty,  in  French  casualtd, 
from  the  Latin  casualis  and  coda  to  fall  or  happen,  air 
nifiea  what  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

These  words  imply  whatever  takes  jiace  independ- 
ently of  our  intentions.  •  Accidents  express  more  than 
contingencies;  the  former  comprehend  events  with 
their  causes  and  consequences;  the  latter  respect  colla- 
teral action*,  or  circumstances  ap|iendcd  to  events; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances.  Acci- 
dents are  frequently  occasioned  by  carelessness,  and 
contingencies  by  trivial  mistakes:  but  casualties  arc 
altogether  independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our 
situation  in  a  carriage,  at  the  time,  is  a  contingency, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a  casualty.  VVeare 
all  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  accidents ;  *  This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.'— Addi- 
son. The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  depends 
upon  a  thousand  contingencies;  'Nothing  less  than 
infinite  wisdom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune ;  the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  pos- 
wss  is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to 
such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  affairs.*— Addison.  The  best  concerted  scheme 
may  be  thwarted  by  casualties,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight can  prevent ; '  Men  are  exposed  to  more  casualties 
than  women,  as  battles,  sea- voyages,  with  several  dan- 
gerous trades  and  professions.— Addison. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,  CON- 
TINGENT. 
Accidental  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (i».  Accident) :  incidental,  from  incident,  in 
Latin  incidens  and  incido  or  in  and  cado  to  fall  upon, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  cliance ;  casual  after 
the  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty;  and  contingent, 
after  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  planned, 
ncidental  to  what  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is 
XMistant  and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  definite  and 
feed.  A  meeting  may  be  accidental,  an  expression 
incidental,  a  look,  exprcssion.&c  casual,  an  expense  or 
circumstance  contingent.  We  do  not  expect  what  is 
accidental ;  we  do  not  suspect  or  guard  against  what 
is  incidental ;  wp  do  not  heed  what  is  casual;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent.  Many  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  important  occurrences  In  our  lives 
are  accidental;  many  remarks,  seemingly  incidental, 
do  in  reality  conceal  a  settled  intent,  'This  book  fell 
accidentally  Into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  seen 
tt  before/— Addison.  'The  distempers  of  the  mind 
may  be  figuratively  classed  nnder  the  several  charac- 
ters of  those  maladies  which  are  incidental  to  the 
body.'— Cumberland.  A  casual  remark  in  the  coarse 
of  conversation  will  sometimes  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  Impressive  discourse  or  repeated  counsel ; 
1  Savage  lodged  as  much  by  accident  and  passed  the 
night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at 
night  lo  any  casual  wanderers.*— Johnson.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  may  meet  with  to 
interfere  with  our  arrangements ;  *  We  see  how  a  con- 
tingent event  baffles  man's  knowledge  and  evades  his 
power.'— South. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTURE,  OCCUR- 
RENCE. 
Event,  in  Latin  eventus,  participle  of  envenio  to 
come  out,  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidens,  from  incido,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(».  Accidental) ;  adventure,  from  the  Latin  advenio  to 
come  to.  signifies  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one ;  occur- 
rence, from  the  Latin  occurro,  signifies  that  which 
runs  or  comes  In  the  way. 


These  terms  are  upiesslvc  of  what  peases  m  m 
world,  which  is  the  sole  signlficatioa  of  the  tea 
event ;  while  to  that  of  the  other terms  are  annex* 
some  accessary  Ideas:  an  incident  is  a  personal  event 
an  accident  an  unpleasant  event;  an  adventure  u 
extraordinary  event;  ari occurrence  an  ordinary  or  do 
mestiek  event :  event  in  its  ordinary  and  unlimited  ac- 
ceptation excludes  the  idea  of  chance;  acctdeut  ex 
eludes  that  of  design ;  incident,  adventure,  and  occur 
rence,  are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Events  affect  nations  and  communities  as  weB  fc 
Individuals ;  incidents  and  adventures  affect  particular 
individuals;  accidents  and  occurrences  affect  penes, 
or  things  particularly  or  generally,  todividuaUy  or  a* 
lectively :  the  making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  barffe,  or 
the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events ;  a  mamap 
or  a  death  are  domestlck  events  ;  « These  events,  the 
permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse   his  goodie 
now,  may,  in  the  consummation  of  things,  both  mat 
nify  his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.'— Aomsea 
The  forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  -*• 
an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  interest  lor  tL- 
parties  concerned ;  (I  have  laid  before  you  only  ema  I 
incidents  seemingly  frivolous,  but  they  are  prineipaiu 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.  — 
Steels.    An  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  cKOuater 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which  indi 
viduais  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  bear; 
For  I  must  love,  and  am  reeolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or  failing  In  the  adventure,  die.— Dbtdcst 
A  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a  limb  are 
accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of  mm 
viduais  are  properly  occurrences  which  afford  subjects 
for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader; 
*  1  think  there  Is  somewhere  In  Montaigne  mentka 
made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences 
that  happened  from  onejgeneration  of  that  bouse  to  an 
other  were  recorded/— Stkslb.  ... 

Event,  when  used  for  Individuals, .  la  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incident.  The  settlement 
of  a  young  person  In  life,  the  adoption  of  an  empky 
men  t,  or  the  taking  a  wife. ;.  •  e  events,  but  not  incidents  : 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  yetting  out  on  a  Journey  or 
the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  tiouse  or  the  despatch  of 
a  vesse\  are  characterised  a*  incidents  and  not  events. 
It  If  farther  to  be  observed  that  incident,  event,  and 
occur  ence  are  said  only  of  that  which  is  supposed 
really  to  happen:  incidents  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious ;  In  this  case  the  incident  cannot  be  too  fan 
portant,  nor  the  adventure  too  marvellous.  History 
records  the  events  of  nations;  plays  require  to  be  foil  of 
incident  in  order  lo  render  them  interesting:  *Ko 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.'— Dbtdbn.  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  toe  extra 
vagance  of  the  adventures  which  they  describe ;  '  To 
make  an  episode,  "take  any  remaining  adventure  of 
your  former  collection,"  in  which  you  could  no  way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away.1— For.  Periodical 
works  supply  thepublick  with  information  respecting 
daily 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

Circumstance,  in  Latin  drcumstantio,  from  dreurn 
and  tto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thine  or  belongs 
to  It  as  its  accident;  incident  signifies  the  same  as 
before ;  fact,  In  Latin  factum,  participle  off  ado  to  do, 
signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance*  a  general  term;  incident  and  fact 
are  species  of  circumstances^  Incident  ia  what  hap- 
pens ;  fact  Is  what  is  done ;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  <1nne,  but  whatever  ia  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  i.  i : »g  are  annexed  circumstances 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages which  change  It*  nature.  Every  thing  thai 
moves  and  operates  unexposed  to  incidents,  effects  arc 
produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought 
about :  these  are  incidents :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  It  produces  Is  done  or  ia  the  fact: 
when  the  artificer  performs  any  work  of  art,  It  depends 
not  only  on  bis  skill,  bat  on  the  excellence  of  bis  took, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame  of  his  mind, 
the  place  where  he  works,  wltha  variety  of  other  err 
cumstances  whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing  any 
thing  masterly.    Newspapers  abound  with  iIh»  vnrtnn 
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metdemU  what**  occur  lo  the  animal  or  the  vegetable 
world,  son*  Of  which  are  surprising  and  singular ;  they 
likewise  sontala  a  number  of  facts  which  serve  to 
t«rescnt  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity. 

C*mrm  at  once  font  often  employed  with  regard  to  the 
«peratlons  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  ana- 
i<>eous  to  incidtn.  and  fact :  it  may  then  be  employed 
lor  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part  of  It  whatever,  that 
ran  tie  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts  either 
are  emrcusmstemces,  or  have  circumstances  belonging  to 
them.  A  remarkably  abundant  crop  in  any  particular 
part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  circum- 
stance or  incident ;  this  may  be  rendered  more  surpris- 
ing if  associated  with  unusual  sterility  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  a  fact  or  a 
circumstance ;  its  atrocity  may  be  aggravated  by  the 
murder  of  the  injured  parties;  the  savageness  of  the 
perpetrators,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signification  what- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing:  '  You  very 
often  hear  people  after  a  story  has  been  told  with  some 
entertaining  circumstances,  tell  It  again  with  parti- 
mlars  that  destroy  the  jest*— Steels.  Incident  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to 
befall  any  thing;  'It  is  to  be  considered  that  Provi- 
dence hi  its  economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beautiful  connexion  between  incidents  which  lie  widely 
separate  In  time.*— Addison.  Fact  includes  in  it 
nothiog  but  what  really  is  or  la  done :  '  In  describing 
the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  In 
the  New  World,  I  have  departed  In  many  Instances 
from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and  have 
often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  than.'— Robbktson.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
contain  many  circumstances  and  incidents  without  any 
fact,  when  what  is  related  Is  either  fictitious  or  not 
positively  known  to  have  happened :  it  is  necessary  for 
a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no  facts, 
in  order  to  render  it  interesting;  history  should  contain 
nothing  but  facts,  as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Circumstance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  situation,  in  French  eituation,  comes  from  the 
Latin  situs,  and  the  Hebrew  f\1E7  to  place,  signifying 
what  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  circumstances  constitute  a  situation;  a  situation 
m  an  aggregate  of  circumstances.  A  person  la  said  to  lie 
in  circumstances  of  affluence  woo  has  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  essential  for  his  comfort ;  he  Is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
us;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  cireum- 
etances  and  the  Inward  feelings.  The  success  of  any 
undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  Is  begun ;  *  As  for  the  ass*s  behaviour  in  such 
nice  circumstances,  whether  he  would  starve  sooner 
than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.*— Addison..  The  par- 
ticular situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to 
Iris  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present  in  a 
proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by  which  Provi- 
dence acts.'— Addison.  Circumstances  are  critical,  a 
situation  is  dangerous. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR,  MINUTE. 

Circumstantial,  from  circumstance,  signifies  con. 
sistingof  circumstances;  particular,  In  French parti- 
culier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies  consisting  of 
particles ;  minute,  in  French  minute,  Latin  minutes, 
participle  of  minuo  to  diminish,  signifies  diminished  or 
reduced  to  a  very  small  point 

Circumstantial  expresses  less  than  particular,  and 
that  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial  account  con- 
tains all  leading  events ;  a  particular  account  includes 
fvery  event  and  movement  however  trivial;  a  minute 
account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  figure, 
form,  and  every  other  trivial  circumstance  connected 
with  the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  circumstantial, 
particular,  or  minute ;  an  inquiry,  investigation,  or  de- 
icrlptkw  may  be  porticWar  or  swittU*,  a  detail  may  be 
minute.  An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particular,  a 
ttrtusutancs  or  particular  may  be  minute.    We  may 


be  generally  satiated  sit*  \  circumstantial  account  of 
ordinary  events;  but  whatever  Interests  the  feelingt 
cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much  particularity  or  mi- 
nuteness; 'Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  genera 
views  and  his  enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  Uh 
frequent  Intersections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  neces 
sary  effects  of  the  rhyme.*— Johnson.  '  I  am  extremel) 
troubled  at  the  return  of  your  deafness ;  you  cannot  bi 
too  particular  in  the  accounts  of  your  health  to  me.'— 
Pops.  When  Pope's  letters'  were  published  an* 
avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fact*,  and  per 
sons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  found  readers,  but  as  the  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  characters  little  known,  or  little  re- 
garded, they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent- 
menu'— Johnson. 


CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 
Conjuncture,  In  Latin  eonjunctura,  from  eonjunpo 
to  join  together,  signifies  the  Joining  together  of  circum- 
stances ;  crisis,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek  xplotc  a  judge- 
ment, signifies  In  an  extended  sense  whatever  decides 
or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period  of 
time  marked  by  the  state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  a 
joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  circumstances 
tending  towards  the  same  end ;  '  Every  virtue  requires 
time  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  it.'— Addison. 
A  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  affair  which 
immediately  precedes  a  change ; 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour, 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 
This  crisis  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on, 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.-  -Butlsr. 
A  conjuncture  may  be  favourable,  a  crisis  alarming 

A  o  able  statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  pro 
inters  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  A 
vourite  measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  persevr 
ranee  of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  Important  crisis  of  hs> 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  Is  the  idea  which  is  common  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  terms :  the  former,  from  the  Latin  exigt 
to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands ;  and  tin 
latter,  from  emergo,  lo  arise  out  of,  denotes  what  rise* 
out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  common,  but  leas  pressing ;  the 
emergency  is  imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes  less 
frequently :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply  the  exigencies 
of  his  journey ;  and  in  case  of  an  emergency  will  rather 
borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  his  property;  'Savage 
was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  be  was  every  day 
hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found 
a  friend  who  sheltered  him  In  his  bouse.'— Johnson. 
When  h  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lie 
and  to  trump  it  up  In  some  extraordinary  emergency,  It 
generally  did  execution ;  but  at  present  every  man  is 
on  his  guard.*— Addison. 


ENTERPRISING,  ADVENTUROUS. 
These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  in  thai 
which  is  extraordinary  and  hazardous:  but  enterpris- 
ing, from  enterprise  (v.  Attempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding, ;  and  adventurous,  from  adventure 
venture  or  trial,  is  a  cfaaracteristick  of  the  passions. 
The  enterprising  character  conceives  great  projects, 
and  pursues  objects  that  are  difficult  to  be  obtained  - 
the  adventurous  character  is  contented  with  seeking 
that  which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dangerous 
and  unusual  situations.  An  enterprising  spirit  belongs 
to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation ; 
an  adventurous  disposition  Is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
men  of  low  degree,  but  was  formerly  attributed  for  the 
moat  partto  knights;  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  man  of 
an  adventu 


At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight, 
Who  oftener  drew  bis  sword,  and  always  for  the  rlghi 

Drtdek. 
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Peter  the  Great  possessed,  hi  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enterpririug  grains;  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  king's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 

grison  for  this  misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recovered  his 
berty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  enter- 
f  ruing  genius  to  attempt  some  great  action.'— Hdmb. 
Enterprising  characterizes  persons  only :  but  adven- 
turous Is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
adventure*;  as  a  Journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous :  also  in  the  sense 
of  hazardous; 
,     tl  .  But 'tis  enough 

In  this  late  Age,  adventurous  to  have  toucb'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 
Thomson. 

TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 
These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ  in  application. 
To  hold  (v.  To  hold,  keep)  Is  the  familiar  term  employed 
only  for  material  objects :  contain,  in  French  contenir, 
Latin  eontinso,  compounded  of  con  and  teneo,  signifying 
to  keep  together  in  one  place,  is  a  term  of  more  noble 
use,  being  applied  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 

To  held  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  enclosed  or 
open :  to  contain  is  to  oil  an  enclosed  space;  hence  It  is 
that  these  words  may  both  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects A  cask  Is  said  to  hold,  or  in  more  polished  lan- 
guage it  is  said  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given  ndmber  of  persons ; 
a  room  holds  a  given  quantity  of  furniture ;  a  house  or 
city  contain*  its  inhabitants.  Hold  is  applied  figura- 
tively and  in  poetry  in  a  similar  sense ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Drtdbk. 
Contain  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense' totspiritual  as 
material  objects; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  beav'n  hath  modell'd.  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.— Ford. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

Capacity  is  the  abstract  oCcapax,  receiving  or  apt  to 
hold,  and  is  therefoie  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies :  capaciousness  Is  the  abstract  of  capacious,  and 
Is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface  comprehended 
within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity 
of  a  vessel,  and  the  capaciousness  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  simply  designating  fit- 
ness to  bold  or  receive;  but  capaciousness  denotes 
something  specifically  large.  Measuring  the  capacity 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration :  the 
capaciousness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
They  are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their  moral 
application :  men  are  born  with  various  capacities  • 
some  are  remarkable  for  the  capaciousness  of  their 
minds. 


contain  are  used  either  in  the  proper  jr  the  figuno* 
sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  include,  in  the  Gsj&n- 
tlve  sense  only :  a  stock  comprises  a  variety  of  amdo ; 
a  library  comprise*  a  variety  of  hooka;  the  whole  ■ 
comprised  within  a  small  compass: 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise? 
What  greatness  in  the  high-raised  folly  lies! 

SsWtLt. 

Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars ;  laws  ctm 
prehend  a  number  of  cases;  countries  comprehend  i 
certain  number  of  districts  or  di  visions ;  terms  tempt* 
h*nf\  certain  meaning;  'That  particular  scbeee 
which  comprehends  the  social  virtues  may  give  empfor- 
ment  to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  a 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  life.- 
Addibon.  A  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of  topitu; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces  a  variety 
of  objects; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Mecenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace.— Dim*. 

A  house  contain*  one,  two,  or  more  persons;  a  city 
contain*  a  number  of  bouses ;  a  book  contain*  aiach 
useful  matter ;  a  society  contains  very  many  individu- 
als; 'All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  contend 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.'— Steele.  A  society  includes  none  bat  per 
sons  of  a  certain  class;  or  it  includes  some  of  ever* 
class ;  '  The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisant* 
is  included  is,  that  no  man  should  give  say  prefcrenct 
to  himself:— Johnson. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
efiectsof  most  savages ;  all  the  morallaw  of  a  Christian 
is  comprised  under  the  woid  charity:  Sweden  compre- 
hends Finland  and  Lapland :  London  is  said  to  conien 
above  a  million  of  inhabitants:  bills  of  mortaliiv  are 
made  oat  In  most  large  parishes,  but  they  include  oaiy 
such  persons  as  die  of  diseases;  a  calculator  of  ex- 
penses will  always  fell  short  of  his  estimate  who  does 
not  include  the  minor  contingencies  which  usually 
attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  Is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  last  two 
examples  from  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  compre- 
hend and  comprise  would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than  contain  ami 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE. 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Compriae,  through  the  French  compris,  participle  of 
eomprendre,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  comprehend 
(V.  Comprehensive) ;  embrace,  in  French  embrasser, 
from  em  or  m  and  bras  the  arm,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  In  the  arms;  contain  has  the  same  signification 
as  In  the  preceding  article ;  include,  in  Latin  includo, 
compounded  of  in  and  cludo  or  claudo,  signifies  to  shut 
In  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  tilings  comprise  or  include;  things  only 
comprehend,  embrace,  and  contain :  a  person  comprises 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given  space;  he 
includes  one  thing  within  another :  an  author  comprises 
bis  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  and  t»- 
dudes  in  it  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehend, 
and  embrace,  have  regard  to  the  segregate  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent :  include,  to  the  Individual  things  which 
form  the  whole:  contain,  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to 
the  individual,  being  in  fact  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
application  than  any  of  the  others.    Compri**  and 


COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  extensive  regana 
space ;  that  Is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  Into  a  wide  field :  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  subject  includes  all  brandies  of 
It ;  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute 
details:  the  comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise ;  the  extensive  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any 
subject;  ft  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passa 
over  others. 

Comprehensive  b  employed  only  with  regard  to  In- 
tellectual objects;  « It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  eompre- 
hensive  Is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever 
is  wise  is  also  honest.'— Johnson.  Extensive  is  used 
both  in  the  properandtbeimproper  sense :  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  oC  the 
mind  are  comprehensive :  a  plain  is  extensive,  or  a 
field  of  inquiry  Is  extensive;  «  The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.'— Robertson. 

TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE, 
From  the  Latin  include  and  Its  participle  inclum 
are  derived  enclose  and  include  ;  the  former  to  exprea 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signification:  s 
yard  is  enclosed  by  a  wall ;.  particular  goods  are  in- 
cluded in  a  reckoning :  the  kernel  of  a  nut  Is  enclosed 
In  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  enclosed  within  walk ; 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  ber  foes, 
And  them  unawares  besides  fee  Severne  did  ends* 

Bnxm 
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MormUty  as  well  as  faith  Is  include*  in  Christian  per- 
feetaon  ;  ( The  idea  of  being  once  present  is  included  in 
the  idem  of  Its  being  past-'— Grovb. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  ENCLOSE. 
fJarcutmseribe,  from  the  Latin  circum  about,  and 
sxriem  to  write,  marks  simply  the  surrounding  with  a 
line ;  enclose,  from  the  Latin  inelusus,  participle  of 
rmeJudo,  compounded  of  t»  and  claudo  to  shut,  marks 
a  species  of  confinement 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by 
a  circumscription :  *  Who  can  imagine  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time. 
whose  thoughts  are  notl'— Addiioh.  The  extent  or 
a  nlace  is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  enclosure  ; 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build, 
And  with  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  field. 

DtYDKtf. 

A  garden  is  circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
that  serve  as  its  boundaries;  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  or 
fence.  An  enclosure  may  serve  to  circumscribe,  but 
that  which  barely  circumscribes  will  seldom  serve  to 
enUewe. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 

ENCIRCLE. 
Surround,  in  old  French  surrender,  signifies,  by 
means  of  the  intensive  syllable  sur  over,  to  go  all 
round -,  encompass,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  com- 
j>a**, signifies  to  brine  within  a  certain  compass  formed 
by  a  circle ;  so  likewise  environ,  from  the  Latin  gyrus, 
and  thr  Greek  yvobc  a  curve,  and  also  e*£trc&,  signify 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  Is  the  most  literal  an.l  general  of  all  these 
terms,  which  signify  to  enclose  any  object  either  directly 
>r  indirectly.   We  may  surround  an  object  by  standing 
ix  certain  distances  all  round  It;  in  this  manner  a 
town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be  surrounded  by 
Diner  persons,  or  an  object  may  be  surrounded  by  en- 
closing it  in  every  direction,  ana  at  every  point ;  in  this 
manner  a  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ; 
But  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.— Milton. 
To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite  extent:  the 
earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere :  towns  are  encompassed  by  walls; 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
With  beasts  encompass' d,  and  a  dancing  grove. 

Dryob* 
To  surround  is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  en- 
viron and  to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  circle  round  an  object ;  thus  a  town  or  a  valley 
may  be  environed  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be 
encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers ;        * 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ' d.— Milton. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
So  flourished,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia.— Thomson. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  objects  which  are  In  great  numbers,  and  in 
different  directions  about  us :  thus  a  person  living  in  a 
particular  spot  where  he  has  many  friends  may  say  he 
u  surrounded  by  his  friends;  so  likewise  a  particular 
person  may  say  that  be  is  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties:  but  in  speaking  of  man  in  a  general  sense, 
we  should  rather  say  he  b  encompassed  by  dangers, 
ehich  expresses  in  a  much  stronger  manner  our  pecu- 
«arrj  exposed  condition. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
Circle,  in  Latin  drculus,  Greek  sxkXoc,  in  all  proba- 


Ijetinnhstra, 


from  the  Hebrew  }  TH  ■  clrcJe  I  *?*«•«,  in 
•a,  Greek  orfuipa,  from  ornlpa  a  line,  signi- 


fies that  which  is  contained  within  a  prescribed  line : 
orb,  in  Latin  or  bis,  from  orbo  to  circumscribe  with  a 
circle,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  circumscribed ;  globe, 
in  Latin  globus,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  Sj  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms;  but  the  circle  is  that  figure  which  it 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
means  of  compasses ;  the  sphere  is  a  round  body,  con 
ceived  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry 
by  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle  round  about  iw 
diameter;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  is 
denominated  a  sphere.  An  orb  Is  any  body  which 
describes  a  circle;  hence  the  heavenly  bodies  arc 
termed  orbs; 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
Orbe  roll  o'er  orbs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays 

JKMYMS. 

A  globe  is  any  solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in 
every  part  eqnui<siant  from  the  centre;  of  this  de 
scrlption  is  the  terrestrial  globe. 

The  term  circle  may  be  applied  in  the  Improper  sense 
to  any  round  figure,  which  is  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  circle:  in  this  manner  a  circle  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  by  moral  objects, 
as  pleasures; 

Might  I  from*  fortune's  bounteous  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  each  bleating  in  her  power  to  give  ; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  I  'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  undeslroy'd  by  time. 

JsNYNS. 

To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed  that  of  extent  around. 
In  the  signification  of  a  sphere,  as  a  sphere  of  activity 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  naiura. 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal , 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afflicts  us  here. 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  sphere.— Jkkyns 
HoUownees,  as  well  as  rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orb : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  or*  of  a  wheel.    Of  a  globe 
solidity  is  the  peculiar  characteriaUck ;  hence  any  bail, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
globe; 

Thus  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  the  globe, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new 
Fair  nature.— Mallbt. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Circuit,  in  French  circuit,  Latin  circuitus,  participU 
of  circumeo,  signifies  either  the  act  of  going  round,  o, 
the  extent  gone ;  tour  is  but  a  variation  of  turn,  signi- 
fying a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling ;  round 
marks  the  track  round,  or  the  space  gone  round. 

A  circuit  Is  made  for  a  specifick  end  of  a  serious 
kind;  a  lour  is  always  made  for  pleasure;  a  round, 
like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  business ;  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A  judge  goes 
his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of  lime :  gentlemen,  in 
times  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand  tour: 
tradesmen  have  certain  rounds  which  they  lake  on 
certain  days; 

'T  Is  night !  the  season  when  the  happy  take 

Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 

Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  rounds, 

Haunt  ruln'd  buildings  and  unwholesome  grounds. 
'  Otway. 

We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a  place;  of 
taking:  a  lour  in  a  given  county;  or  going  a  particular 
round.  A  circuit  to  wide  or  narrow;  a  tour  and  a 
round  is  great  or  little.  A  circuit  is  prescribed  as  to 
extent :  a  tour  Is  optional ;  a  round  Is  prescribed  or 
otherwise.    CaVoiie  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specifier 


Th*  unfledgM  commanders  and  the  martial  train, 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.-  -Davnaa 
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Tmir  Is  addam  employed  bat  in  regard  to  travelling ; 
Goklamith'B  tour  through  Europe  we  are  told  waa 
node  for  the  moat  part  on  foot.'— Johnson.  Round 
amy  be  taken  figuratively,  as  when  we  apeak  of  going 
906*8  round  of  pleasure;  '  Savage  had  projected  a  per- 
petual round  of  innocent  pleasure  In  Wales,  of  which 
fee  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  ignorance, 
tr  brutality.'i-JoHitaoN. 

TO  BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CIRCUM- 
SCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

Bound  comes  from  the  verb  bind,  signifying  that 
wbkh  binds  fast  or  close  to  an  object;  'limit,  from  the 
Latin  limes  a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  which 
is  to  be  the  exterlour  line  or  limit ;  confine  signifies  to 
bring  within  confines  (v.  Border);  circumscribe  has 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of  CJr'r- 
cumscribe;  restrict,  in  Latin  restriction,  participle  of 
restringo,  compounded  of  re  and  stringo,  signifies  to 
seep  fast  back. 

•  The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense  of  parting  off  certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  divisions  of 
the  earth :  countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
Teas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by  each  other; 
Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Portugal,  on  another 
side  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  third  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary: 
as  landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of  one 
"man's  ground  from  another ;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  converted  into  a 
limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  in  this 
manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has  limits 
assigned  to  It  To  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits  cloae 
together ;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from  another: 
in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means  of  walla. 
To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  surround :  in  this  manner 
i  circle  may  circumscribe  a  square :  there  is  this  differ- 
ence however  between  confine  and  circumscribe,  that 
Jie  former  denotes  not  only  visible  limits,  but  such  aa 
may  also  prevent  egress  and  Ingress;  whereas  the 
latter,  which  is  only  aline,  is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
Units.  x 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
?asily  perceive  the  ground  on  which  their  improper 
Acceptation  rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the 
mure  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
oar  views  are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
>ur  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  limit,  confine,  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  more  or  less  ex- 
ercised. To  limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limit- 
ing things,  or  persons  being  limited  by  things,  is  an 
affair  of  discretion  or  necessity ;  we  limit  our  expenses 
because  we  are  limited  by  circumstances.  Confine 
conveys  the  same  idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what 
is  confined  is  not  only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is 
kept  to  that  limit  which  it  cannot  pass:  in  this  man- 
ner a  person  confines  himself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds 
.  absolutely  necessary  for  his  health,  or  he  is  confined  in 
the  size  of  his  house,  in  the  choice  of  his  situation,  or 
n  other  circumstances  equally  uncontrollable :  hence 
ilie  term  confined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  limits 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable  or  unchange- 
able. To  circumscribe  is  figuratively  to  draw  a  line 
round :  in  this  manner  we  are  circumscribed  in  our 
pecuniary  circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action  is 
brought  within  a  line  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as 
much  as  all  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted 
upon  involuntarily,  they  become  allied  to  the  term  re- 
strict, which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control 
on  the  will :  we  use  restriction  when  we  limit  and  esn- 
kne,  but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting  or  confin- 
ing .-  to  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of  things  upon 
persons,  or  persons  upon  persons ;  but  restrict  is  only 
the  act  of  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limited  or 
confined  only  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  may  be  re- 
stricted to  an  Indefinite  degree :  the  limiting  and  con- 
fining depend  often  on  ourselves ;  the  restriction  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  others :  a  person  limits  himself 
to  so  many  hours'  work  in  a  day;  an  author  confines 
himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  subject;  a  person 
li  restricted  by  bis  physician  to  a  certain  portion  of 
Tood  in  the  day :  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  spot  Is  irk- 
some to  one  who  has  always  had  his  liberty ;  but  to 
be  restricted  in  all  his  actions  would  be  intolerable. 


Oar  greatest  happiness  mnststs  to  bowndtng  ows* 
sires  to  our  condition; 

My  passion  Is  too  strong 
In  reason's  narrow  bounds  to  be  conUCd. 

Waxmsto&d 
It  Is  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we  fins 
them  prejudicial  to  our  health;  'The  operation  of  tat 
mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to  oas 
extended  to  a 


individual  object,  but  at  once  • 
species.'— Babtlbt.  It  hi  necessary  to 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time;  *  MechasJcaTnaotRw 
or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  sari 
little  things.'— Babtlbt.  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  or- 
cumscribed  in  our  means  of  doing  good ; 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  's  bead.— Skaxstbarb. 
It  is  painful  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  moo 
cent  pleasure ;  *  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  u 
thirst  after  power ;  but  it  Is  very  expedient  that  by 
moral  Instructions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  to  pat  many 
restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  exercise  of  it.'— 
Blacbstomb. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded,  limited  to  extend- 
ed, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to  ample,  re- 
stricted to  unshackled. 


BORDER,   EDGE,  RIM  OR   BRIM, 
MARGIN,  VERGE, 


BRINh, 


Border,  In  French  bord  or  bordure,Teaton\ckbori, 
Is  probably  connected  with  bret,  and  the  English  board 
from  brytan,  in  Greek  vpltuv  to  split ;  edge,  in  Saxon 
ege,  low  German  egge,  high  German  ecJfce  a  point, 
Latin  odes,  Greek  die/}  sharpness,  signifies  a  sharr 
point ;  rim,  in  Saxon  rests,  high  German  rakmen  a 
frame,  riemen  a  thong,  Greek  ffi/ta  a  tract,  from  £6*  to 
draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round ;  brim,  brink,  are 
but  variations  of  rim ;  margin,  in  French  margin, 
Latin  mar  go,  probably  comes  from  stars  the  sea,  as  it 
Is  mostly  connected  with  water ;  verge,  from  the  Latia 
virga,  signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object. 

Of  these  terms  border  hi  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
the  most  so ;  rtst  and  brink  are  species  of  edge;  mar- 
gin and  verge  are  species  of  border.  A  border  is  a 
stripe,  an  edge  Is  a  line.  The  border  lies  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exterlour  termi- 
nation of  the  surface  of  any  substance ;  l  Metbougbt 
the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itself  upon 
its  edge,  and  turning  Kb  face  towards  me  opened  its 
mouth.'— Addison.  Whatever  is  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  any  apace  round  its  circumference  may  have  a 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  with  fool  stain* 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  Itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  border  grows. 

Addison. 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surface  has  aa 
edge.    Many  things  may  have  both  a  border  and  aa 
edge:  of  this  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and 
the  like ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands; 
and  others  have  an  edgebut  no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 
A  rim  Is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; 
But  Merlon's  spear  overtook  him  as  be  flew, 
Deep  in  the  belly's  n'st  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  la  the  w&ond. 

Pops. 
The  brim  Is  the  exterlour  edge  of  a  cap;  afrrtalistbt 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brink, 
Bo  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Laxsdowbb. 

A  margin  Is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of  water 

By  the  sea's  margin  on  the  watery  strand 

Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shan  stand. 


A  ve  -ge  Is  the  extreme  border  of  a  place*, 
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■  utmost  serfs  1  wm  pursue  Mm ; 
No  ptaee,  though  e'er  so  holy,  sbaO  protect  him. 


Rows. 


BOUNDLESS.   UNBOUNDED,  UNLIMITED, 

INFINITE. 
JtrunsUsss,  or  without  bounds,  is  applied  to  infinite 
»bject*  which  admit  of  no  bounds  to  be  made  or  con- 
reived  by  us;  unbounded,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied  to 
that  which  might  be  bounded ;  unlimited,  or  noUtmif- 
ra\  applies  to  that  which  might  be  limited ;  infinite,  or 
not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its  nature  admits  of 
eoi«nsf. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long  as  no  bounds 
u>  U  have  been  discovered,  or  no  bounds  are  set  to  It  in 
our  imagination ; 

And  see  the  country  far  diffus'd  around 
One  boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled  shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms.— Thomson. 
Desires  are  often  unbound**,  which  ought  always  to 
bt  btrnmeUd; 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

Jbktms. 
Power  la  sometimes  unlimited  when  it  would  be  better 
huuud;  *  Gray's  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his 
;jdgement  cultivated.'— Johnson.  Nothing  is  infinite 
but  that  Being  from  whom  sll  finite  beings  proceed : 
1  In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up  and 
•own  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images.'— Addison,  j 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 
Bmtnds  and  boundary,  from  the  verb  bound  (v.  To 
awsssd),  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.    The 
term  bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  space 
mcloding  the  outer  line  that  confines :  boundary  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  line.    Bounds  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose;  boundary  for  a  political  purpose:  the 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  scholar  a  not  to  go; 
So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bounds, 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns, 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  field, 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

Cibbxe. 
fbe  parishes  throughout  England  have  their  bounda- 
ries, which  are  distinguished  by  marks ;  fields  have 
likewise  their  boundaries,  which  are  commonly  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch ;  *  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
progress  towards  the  East  advance  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India.'— 
BoBUtTsoa. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable ;  boundaries 
permanent  and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  bounds  for  others,  may  in  like  manner  con- 
tract or  extend  them  at  pleasure ;  the  boundaries  of 
places  are  seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of  great 
poHtfrjrt  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds  is  even  more 
frequently  used  than  boundary:  we  speak  of  setting 
bounds  or  keeping  within  bounds ;  but  of  knowing  a 
hemnJary  ;  it  Is  necessary  occasionally  to  set  bounds  to 
the  Inordinate  appetites  of  the  best  disposed  children ; 
'There  are  bounds  within  which  our  concern  for 
worldly  success  must  be  confined.'— Blaix.    Children 


that  which  comprehends  the  extent,  or  Is  according  to 
the  extant :  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  his  instruction ;  when  we  think  of 
the  Immense  extent  of  this  globe,  and  that  It  is  among 
the  smallest  of  an  infinite  number  of  wodds,  the  mind 
is  lost  in  admiration  and  amazement:  if  does  not  fall 
within  the  Umits  of  a  periodical  work  to  enter  into 
historical  details ;  '  Whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his 
treasure  answers  all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  is 
the  utmost  hmil  of  enjoyment.'— South  A  complete 
history  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great  extent ;  '  It  is 
observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  our  facul 
ties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  ezisat.'— J*hkom 

TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  Term,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the  Greek  ripuu  as 
end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct 
our  steps :  limit,  from  the  Latin  limes  a  landmark,  is 
the  line  which  we  must  not  pass:  boundary,  from  to 
bound,  is  the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
term;  we  either  keep  within  limits,  or  we  overstep 
them;  we  contract  or  extend  a  boundary. 

The  term  and  the  limit  belong  to  the  thing ;  by  them 
it  is  ended ;  they  Include  it  in  the  space  which  it  occu 
pies,  or  contain  it  within  its  sphere:  !he  boundary  is 
extraneous  of  it  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  the 
term  of  Hercules1  voyages :  it  was  said  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth,  that  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees, are  the  natural  boundaries  of  France.  We 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  prosperity  when  we  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  limits  which  Providence  has  assigned 
to  human  efforts :  hnman  ambition- often  finds  a  boun 
dory  set  to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  which 
were  the  most  unlooked  for.  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  Important  results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  in  the  term  of  out 
life; 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide.— Dxtdkn. 
Our  desires  have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinitely;  '  The  wall 
of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  em 
plre.'— Gibbon.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundary  of  their  desires ;  *  Providence  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by  immoveable  boun 
dories.1— Johnson. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW 
Contracted,  from  the  verb  contract,  in  Latin  eon 
tractus,  participle  of  contrako  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a  smaller 
compass:  confined  marks  the  state  of  being  confined; 
narrow  n  a  variation  of  near,  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  near,  close,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  the  ob 
Ject;  confined  is  produced  by  some  external  agent:  a 
limb  is  contracted  from  disease;  U  is  confined  by  a 
chain :  we  speak  morally  of  the  contracted  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  confined  view  which  he  takes  of  a 
subject. 
Contracted  and  confined  respect  the  operation  of 


weTOCted  to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dulgence ;  « ft  Is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  lite- 
rature to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  intellec- 
taai  world.*— Johnson. 

LIMIT,  EXTENT. 
Limit  Is  a  more  specinck  and  definite  term  than  ex- 
tent; Vy  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point  where 
any  thing  ends ;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  particu- 
lar point,  bat  to  the  whole  space  Included;  the  limits 
are  in  their  nature  something  finite ;  the  extent  is  either 
tnhe  or  Infinite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
ssrteis  the  **^  or  mines  withntbetosto;  and  of 


things;  narrow,  their  qualities  or  aceidei 
is  contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  toss  narrow  ;  but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never  been  con- 
tracted or  confined;  what  Is  narrow  is  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  confined  ;  a  con 
traded  mlud  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells  to 
the  exclusion  of  others:  *  Notwithstanding  a  narrow, 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  thai  to  be  the 

Sine  cbaracteristlek  of  mankind.*— Gaovs.  A  co- 
education is  <^i^4Mrf  to  few  points  of  lmowledge  or 
nation ;  •  In  its  present  habitation,  tbesoul  is  plainly 
confined  in  Its  operations.'— Biaia.  '  The  presence  or 
every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  measure  oi 
space,  and  consequently  his  observation  m  stinted  to  a 
certain  number  of  objects.'— Admson.  A  narrow  tool 
is  hemmed  in  fay  a  single  selfish  passion : ( Resentments 
are  noteasily  dislodged  froma4D-iwminds.'--CuM»BB 


•  Vide  Glrard ;  "Tenncs,  II mites,  bornse," 
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TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

Abridge,  In  Fren:h  abriger,  latin  abbreviare,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ab  and  breviers, 
from  brevie  abort,  signifying  to  make  short ;  curtail,  in 
French  courts  short,  and  tailler  to  cut,  signifies  to  di- 
minish in  length  by  catling;  contract,  in  Latin  con- 
tracts*, participle  of  contrako,  is  compounded  of  con 
and  Crofts,  signifying  to  draw  close  together. 

By  abridging,  In  the  figurative  as  well  as  the  literal 
sense,  the  quality  is  diminished ;  by  curtailing,  the 
magnitude  or  number  is  reduced;  by  contracting,  a 
Jbing  is  brought  within  smaller  compass.  Privileges 
are  abridged,  pleasures  curtailed,  and  powers  con- 
tracUd.  ' 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  too  much  abridged, 
the  enjoyments  of  life  become  curtailed,  as  the  powers 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  contracted  ; 
*  Tins  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover's  pains  in 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle.'— Addison.  'I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near  seven  feet  high, 
that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five:  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn.'— Addison. 
1  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses  is  realty  as  much  tied  and  abridged  in 


There  is  many  a  poor  captive  In  a  em  who,  ft 
Sterne's  starting,  would  say,  if  it  could,  *  I  want  id  p 


FINITE,  LIMITED. 
Finite,  from  finis  an  end,  is  the  natural  properrr  ot 
things ;  and  limited,  from  lines  a  boundary,  is  the  an> 
ficla!  property :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to  the  »> 
nite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  within  lhefiniie,hj>? 
posed  to  the  unlimited  or  the  infinite.  Tim  words 
finite,  and  space  infinite ;  • Melbtnka  this  single  etas 
deration  of  the  progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  jierfec  ix 
will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  Inferimr  ta 
lures,  and  all  contempt  in  superiour.' — Addison.  TV 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  limited  ;  '  Thow  coo 
plaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  apt 
city  and  narrow  view,  are  Just  aa  unreasonable  i*  s» 
childish  complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  t  na 
croscopick  eye.'— BLAta.  It  Is  not  In  our  power  to  a 
tend  the  bounds  of  the  finite,  but  the  limited  is  mart 
under  our  control.    We  are  finite  beings,  and  oar  a 


Ins  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  that  time  to  present  one.' 
—Booth.  •  God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as 
Ms  appetites ;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessnem  of 
iris  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength  and  con- 
tracting his  capacities.'-- Soirra 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAPTIVITY. 

Confinement  slcnlfies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  state 
at  being  confined ;  imprisonment,  compounded  of  m 
*  and  prison,  French  prison,  from  frit,  participle  of 
prendre,  Latin  prekendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or 
state  of  being  taken  ,or  laid  hold  of;  captivity,  in 
French  captivitd,  Latin  captivitas  from  capio  to  take, 
signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept  in 
possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generick,  the  other  two  speciflck 
terms.  Confinement  and  imprisonment  both  imply  the 
abridgement  of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the  former 
specifies  no  cause  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  be 
confined  In  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place 
by  way  of  punishment :  but  we  are  never  imprisoned 
but  la  some  speeifick  place  appointed  for  the  confine- 
ment of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fence. We  are  captives  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
as  the  other  terms  do;  it  may  even  extend  to  the  re- 
stricting of  the  body  of  Its  free  movements.  Imprison- 
ment simply  confines  the  person  within  a  certain  extent 
Of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  '  Confinement  of 
any  kind  is  dreadful:  let  your  imagination  acquaint 
you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
ceive, If  possible,  the  horrours  of  imprisonment,  attended 
with  reproach  and  ignominy.'— Johnson.  Captivity 
leaves  a  person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
country  or  district; 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

Hie  apace  of  seventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back, 

Remeinb'rlng  mercy.— Milton. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  Itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity: 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile.— Shakspeuie. 

Confinement  Is  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  to 
animals  and  even  to  Inanimate  objects;  imprisonment 
and  captivity  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative  application.  Poor 
amy  animaU,  who  are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful 
ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  confinement,  ren- 
dered still  more  hard  and  Intolerable  by  the  want  of 
food:  the  confinement  of  plants  within  too  narrow  a 
apace  will  stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air ; 


But  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest, 
~     t  their  cMia«swai  with  impetuous  sway. 

Y«n 


under  our  control.    We  are  finiu 

parities  are  variously  limited  either  by  nature  or  a- 

cumstances. 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reserve,  from  the  Latin  servo  to  keen,  signffia  * 
keep  back;  and  retain,  from  teneo  to  hold,  signifritc 
hold  back ;  they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  bsve  the 
same  distinction  as  hold  and  keep,  mentioned  In  a  for 
mer  article. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  speciflck  design ;  we  n- 
serve  that  which  is  the  particular  object  of  our  cboier 
to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  trim 
that  which  Is  once  come  into  our  possession.  Ton 
serve  is  employed  only  for  that  which  Is  allowable;  w 
reeerve  a  thing,  that  Is,  keep  it  back  with  care  for  *m* 
future  purpose ;  'Augustus  caused  most  of  the  nropWr* 
books  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  reserving  only  thos 
which  bore  the  name  or  some  of  the  sybils  for  iter 
authors.'— Prideacx.  To  retain  is  often  an  unlawfo 
act,  as  when  a  debtor  retains  in  hia  hands  the  matin 
which  he  has  borrowed ;  sometimes  It  is  simpfr  an  <n 
reasonable  act ;  '  They  who  have  restored  psJntinf  » 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  relic  to  (rf 
antiquity,  have  retained  much  of  that  barbarvaf  « 
thod.'— DRTDIN. 

Reeerve,  whether  in  the  proper  or  improper  sppiin 
tlon,  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  consctooi  ifest; 
retain  is  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent:  we  re 
serve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subject  until  a  mom 
suitable  opportunity  offers ;  l Conceal  your  esteemtnd 
love  In  your  own  breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  loot 
and  language  for  private  hours/— Swift.  Tne  mistf 
retains  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  by  Its  per* 
liar  faculty,  the  memory ;  certain  substances  are  mm Mjf 
retain  the  colour  with  which  they  have  been  dy«; 
1  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contempaK 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  con 
elude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too  - 
Locke.  <  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  difficult  to  be  Jo* 
and  those  of  Virgil  to  be  retained:— Johnson. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
Reserve  and  reservation,  from  aervo  to  keep,  both 
signify  a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  object  v* 
the  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reeerve  Is  applf«  » 
a  good  sense  to  any  thing  natural  or  moral  wbica  i' 
kept  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion :  reservation  Is  an  artful  keeping  osa 
for  selfish  purposes :  there  is  a  prudentrewree  wnica 
every  man  ought  to  maintain  in  his  dflenurae  wu>  * 
stranger;  eqtilvocators  deal  altogether  In  mental  re 
serration ;  *  There  Is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  aw* 
putable  than  that  a  nation  should  nave  many  f*0"0^* 
In  reeerve  for  those  who  do  national  servir<»'-^2 
son.  •  There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  w» 
veiling  of  a  man's  self:  first  reservation  and  •ecrecT 
second  dissimulation  In  the  negative;  and  the  tbirt 
simulation.'— Bacon. 

TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 
To  keep  has  the  same  original  aleanteg  here  w  « 
plained  under  the  article  To  hold,  keep;  toprsicrw 
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eompounM  of  pre  and  the  LatiA  servo  to  keep,  sig- 
lillee  to  *<«p  away  ftom  all  mischief;  »«t>e  signifies  10 
4mb  safe. 

The  idem  of  having  in  one's  possession  Is  common  to 
ail  these  terms:  which  is,  however,  the  simple  meaning 
of  knrj*:  to  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care  and  free  from 
mil  ixuory ,  to  eavete  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  sale  place, 
and  fee*  from  destruction.    Things  are  kept  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances:  ihey  are  preserved 
In   circuaastances  of  peculiar  difficulty  ana  danger; 
they  are  sewed  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  things  are  kept  at  pleasure; 
k  We  axe  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church,  an 
fwrahlished  monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and 
an  established  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exists 
sod  no  greater.'— Burke.    Things  are  preserved  by  an 
exertion  of  power;  'A  war  to  preserve  national  Inde- 
pendence, property,  and  liberty,  from  certain  universal 
havoek,   is    a   war   just  and    necessary '— Rurxb. 
Things  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  ; 
*  If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  save  us  from  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  man  to 
save  us.' — Buau.    The  shepherd  keeps  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers ;  things  are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of 


ire,  by  the  exertions  of  t 

KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 
Keeping  is  as  before  the  most  general  term ;  custody, 
la  Latin  tustodia  and  outcomes  in  all  probability 
from  cvrs  care,  because  care  Is  particularly  required  in 
keeping.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than 
having  purposely  in  one's  possession ;  but  custody  is  a 
particular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing sn  escape:  inanimate  objects  may  be  in  one's 
\exprng;  but  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of 
getting  away,  U  placed  in  custody  :  a  person  has  m  bis 
keeping  that  which  be  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend;  'Life  and  all  ilB enjoyments  would  be 
tcarce  worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were  under  a  per- 
letual  dread  of  losing  them.'— Spectator.  The  offi- 
ser*  of  justice  get  icto  their  custody  those  who  have 
jffended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
<c  len ;  '  Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house 
loder  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  until  he  tf  as  ex- 
tmineJ  before  a  committqa  of  the  Privy  Council.'— 
Johxsosj. 

TO  SATE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 
To  save  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
spare,  in  German  sparen,  comes  from  the  Latin  pares, 
and  the  Hebrew  p^fl  to  free ;  to  preserve  signifies  the 
erne  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  protect,  the  same 
as  under  the  article  To  defend,  protect. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
save  ;  they  differ  either  In  the  nature  of  the  evil  kept 
oil;  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent:  we  may  be 
saved  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  another  to 
inflict :  we  may  be  eaved  from  falling,  or  saved  from 
la  illness;  a  criminal  is  spared  from  the  punishment, 
*r  we  may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence  in  the 
aidst  of  some  calamity:  we  may  be  saved  and  spared 
from  any  evils,  hug*  or  small ;  we  are  preserved  and 
protected  mostly  from  evils  of  magnitude ;  we  may  be 
taxed  either  from  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
ibe  fatal  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  from  destruction  here 
lad  hereafter; 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  save  himself  and  household  ftom  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.— Milton. 
9ft  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting, 
*  we  may  be  spared  our  lives ; 
Let  Cesar  spread  his  conquests  fer, 
Lem  pleased  to  triumph  than  to  spare*— Jobrsoh. 
rVe  are  preserved  from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
.  freaeon;  'Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve 
Ihedty  of  Mexico  as  much  as  possible  from  being  dc- 
j  •  :^ved.*— Rosarrsotf. 

!i  .iw  poor  a  thing  is  man,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot  protect  from  injuries.— Randolph. 


To  save  and  spare  apply  to  evils  that  are  actual  and 
temporary  ;  preserve  and  protect  to  those  which  are 
possible  or  permanent :  we  may  be  saved  from  drown- 
ing, or  we  may  save  a  thing  instead  of  throwing  It 
away; 

Attilius  sacrifle'd  himself  to  save 

That  faith  which  to  his  barb'rous  foes  he  gave. 
Dkhham. 
A  person  may  oe  spared  from  the  sentence  of  toe  law, 
or  spared  a  pain  ; 


Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
it  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 


Of  seeing  what  i 

Drtdsk 

We  preserve  with  care  that  which  is  liable  to  injury, 
or  protect  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  design ;  to 
spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  connexion; 
\o  preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  power.;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
the  former :  we  may  be  preserved,  by  ordinary  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  are  protected  by 
the  government,  or  by  Divine  Providence,  from  the 
active  assaults  of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief 

TO  DEPEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  defend,  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off  any 
evil  (v.  To  guard),  is  closely  allied  to  protect,  which 
comes  from  the  Latin  protectant,  participle  of  protege, 
compounded  of  pro  and  lego,  signifies  to  put  any  thing 
before  a  person  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindicate, 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  vindico  and  the  Cr;vk 
is&ucita  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  offender  to  i  im  .c. 

Defend  is  a  general  term ;  it  defines  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action :  protect 
is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of 
some  considerable  importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station :  none  but 
superiours protect  their  inferiours.  Defence  is  an  occa- 
sional action ;  protection  is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular  case  of  actual 
danger  or  difficulty ;  be  is  prelected  from  what  may 
happen  as  well*  as  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  •  A  roaster  may  justify 
an  assault  in  defence  of  bis  servant,  and  a  servant  in 
defence  of  his  master.'— Blackstohe.  Protection 
involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording  of 
comforts ;  'They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
Infancy  are  entitle  J  to  our  protection  in  their  old  ace.'— 
Blackbtoni. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  protection  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a  protection  weak  or  strong 
A  soldier  defends  his  country ;  a  counsellor  defends  his 
client : '  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  to  Justify  it  by 
the  necessity  of  self -defence,  and  the  hazard  of  hts  own 
life  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust ' 
Johnson.   A  prince  protects  his  subjects  ; 

First  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 

Of  sure  protection  by  thy  power  and  sword ; 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 

And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pope. 
Henry  the  Eighth  styled  himself  defender  of  the  faith 
(that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the  time  that  he  was 
subverting  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Catbolicks : 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  protector  at  the  time 
that  he  was  overturning  the  government. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  things  may  elthet 
defend  or  protect  with  a  Bimilar  distinction :  a  coa« 
defends  us  from  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  1 
'  Drydin. 

Houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  but  also  against  the  violence  of  men : 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  som*: 
Borne  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring.— Thomsos. 

To  vindicate  Is  a  species  of  defence  only  In  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of  Importance  are  defended ; 
those  of  trifling  import   axe  commonly  vindicated 
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Cicero  defended  Mno  again*  the  charge  of  murder,  in 
which  he  was  implicated  by  the  death  of  Clodius;  a 
child  or  a  servant  vindicates  himself  when  any  blame 
hi  attached  to  him.  Defence  is  employed  either  to 
matters  of  opinion  or  conduct;  vindicate  only  in  matters 
of  conduct.  No  absurdities  are  too  great  to  want  occa- 
sional defenders  among  the  various  advocates  to  tree 
inquiry ;  *  While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are 
•tanned  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.' — 
Johnson.  He  who  vindicates  the  conduct  of  another 
should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  Innocence  of  the  person 
whom  be  defends;  'In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot),  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public*. 
»  himself- 


He  vindicates  I 


from  censures,  and  with  dignity 
enforces  his  claims  to  kindness 


elf  from 


and  respect.'— Pont. 

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 
The  defendant  defends  himself  (v.  To  defend-;)  the 
defender  defends  another.  We  are  defendants  when 
any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute ;  '  Of  what  consequence  could  It  be  to  the  cause 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the  de- 
fendant?'—Smollet.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
another ;  '  The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partisan 
of  France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  established 
religion. '—RoaaaTsoK. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 
A  defender  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  advocate,  in  Latin  advocates,  from 
advoce  to  call  to  one's  aid,  signified  originally  one  who 
was  called  Into  court  to  apeak  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and  who  if  be  pleaded  Ids  cause  was  styled  patronus ; 
1  Qui  defendit  alteram  In  judlck),  aut  patronus  dicltur, 
si  orator  eat;  aut  advocatus  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut 
pinsentiam  euam  commodat  amico.' — Ascokius  in 
Ctc.  A  pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  one  who 
brings  forward  pleas  In  favour  of  him  that  is  accused. 
These  terms  are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  which  brings  them  into  still  closer 
alliance  with  each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  Injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of 
another :  an  advocate  states  that  which  Is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person  or  thing  advocated:  a  pleader  throws 
In  pleas  and  extenuations:  be  blends  entreaty  with 
Argument.  Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defenders ; »  But  the  time  was  now 
come  when  warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.'— Jobrsoh.  That 
which  falls  in  with  the  humours  of  men  will  always 
have  advocates ;  *  It  Is  said  that  some  endeavours  were 
used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage,  but  he 
found  advocates  to  obviate  at  toast  part  of  their  effect' 
-Johksom.  The  unfortunate  and  the  guilty  require 
pleaders; 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife, 
To  the  calm  Meanings  of  a  learned  life. 

Houncx. 
St  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith  which  la  in 
Christ  Jeans  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with  being 
the  advocate  for  pleasure  In  Its  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  the  advocates  for  sensual  Indulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetruvla  and  Voluninia,  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were  pleaders  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  republick,  too  powerful  for  him  to 
ha  aWe  to  refuse  their  reque  t. 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

oefensxble  Is  employed  for  the  thing  that  la  defended L 
defensive  for  the  thing  that  nrfends.  An  opinion  or  a 
line  of  conduct  is  defensible ;  a  weapon  or  a  military 
operation  la  defensive.  The  defensible  is  opposed  to 
the  indefensible ;  and  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 

It  la  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
which  is  indefensible ;  'Impressing  U  only  defensible 
from  pubUek  necessity,  to  which  all  private  consider* 
ttons  must  give  way.'— Blacxstoke.  It  is  sometime] 
prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  m  a 
condition  to  commence  the  offensive ;  « A  king  clrctmi- 


as  the  present  king  (of  1 
interest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.  At  best  fan  cm 
duct  will  be  passive  and  defenriva.1 — Bum. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH 
Guard  Is  but  a  variation  of  ward  and  guareatu 
etc.,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonics:  tsahren  to  took 
to ;  watch  and  wake,  through  the  medium  of  u* 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  rt/s 
watchful,  vigeo  to  flourish,  and  the  Greek  nynVm  tc 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Ouard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  Idea  of  both  iefm 
and  watch,  Inasmuch  as  one  aime  to  keep  off  dancer, 
by  personal  efforts;  guard  comprehends  the  wpaAt* 
tion  of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  powen 
to  keep  off  the  danger.  Ouard  comprehend*  the  km 
of  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  eyes  to  detect 
the  danger ;  one  defends  and  watches,  therefore,  wba 
one  guards ;  but  one  does  not  always  guard  when  oat 
defends  or  watches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a  case  of  actual  attack; 

to  guard  Is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack:  tee 

soldier  guards  the  palace  or  the  king  in  time  of  peace; 

Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 

To  guard  their  snore  from  an  expected  fee. 

Dawes. 
He  defends  the  power  and  kingdom  of  bis  prince  n 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  of  the  king  in  the  field  of 
battle;. 

Forthwith  on  all  aides  to  his  aid  was  run, 

By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpce'd 

Defence*— MiLTon. 

Ove  guards  in  cases  where  resistance  hi  requisite,  aoa 

attack  la  threatened;  one  watches  in  cases  where  an 


unresisting  enemy  Is  apprehended :  soldiers  or  anser* 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  In  custody 
children  are  set  to  watch  the  corn  which  Is  threatened 
by  the  birds:  hence  It  la  that  those  are  termed  gmerdi 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night,  to 
watch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  make 


In  the  Improper  application  they  nave  a  simta 
sense:  modesty  rard* female  honour;  h enables ber 
to pieeem a boldlroiu to tha^aring violator;  'Mode*? 
Is  not  only  an  ornament,  bat  also  a  guard  to  virtue,'- 
Adsisoh.  Clothing  defends  against  the  iflclemeoe' 
of  the  weather ; 

And  here  lb'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  th*  unnavigahle  lake  extends.— Ditpo 
Watching  is  frequently  employed  not  merely  to  preren 
an  external  evil,  out  alao  for  the  attainment  of  mm 
object  of  desire;  thus  a  person  watches  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  or  watches  the  countenance  of  another; 
But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  conies  nodding  on 
Stately  and  alow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 

Bum- 
The  love  of  his  subjects  la  the  king's  greatest  asft 
.guard;  wails  are  no  de/mes  against  an  enraged  mafc 
tude;  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch  vp* 
his  lips,  lest  be  sutler  that  to  escape  from  hhnof  was* 
he  may  afterward  repent.  . 

GUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  'Wlgnntft  those  wbo 
are  employed  for  the  protection  of  either  penooJ  or 
things ;  but  the  eentnuL  in  French  sentsneUe,  n  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  guari to 
the  time  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  set  ssjasri 
over  property,  who  b  empowered  to  keep  offerer? 
intruder  by  force ;  but  the  sentinel  acts  In  the  army  if 
the  watch  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe  the  votioai 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force; 

Fast  aa  he  could,  be  sighing  quite  the  walls, 
And  thus  descending  on  the  gourde  he  cam. 


1  One  of  the 
vent  disorder, 
moral 


who  stood  on  the  may  to  P* 
n  Into  tears.'— Steel*.  In  the 
of  the  terms,  the  guari  tew  i' 
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ordinary  caws,  where  titer*  is  no  immediate  danger, 
sat  the  sentinel  where  one  la  surrounded  with  danger ; 
Conscience  la  the  sentinel  of  virtue/— Jobksok. 


•      GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 
These  worda  are  derived  from  the  verb  to  guard 
'•■».    7V  guard);  but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct 


Omt^  is  used  either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense ; 
fmarsun  only  In  the  improper  sense.  Guard  Is  ap- 
plied either  to  persons  or  things ;  guardian  only  to 
"In  application  to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 


porary; the  guardian  Is  fixed  and  permanent:  the 
fuard  only  guards  against  external  evils ;  the  guardian 
takes  upon  him  the  office  of  parent  counsellor,  and 
director :  when  a  house  is  in  danger  or  being  attacked, 
a  person  may  sit  up  as  a  guard;  when  the  parent  Is 
dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place :  we  expect  from 
a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance ;  but  from  our 
guardian,  angel  we  may  expect  supernatural  assist- 
ance; 


Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  \ 


way. 
Pops. 

Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race ! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy. 

Popi. 
in  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction;  '  He  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct, 
since  there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciples.*—Locke.  '  It  then  becomes  the  common  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  seducers.' 

WaTB*UJU>. 


it 
not  of  guilt 


o!  impropriety,  if 
we  apologize  tor  an  errour  by  acknow- 


TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 
Fotb  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of 
i  tceol;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  ex- 
let,  I  or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils:  in  an  enemy's  country  it  is 
essential  to  be  particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of 
a  surprise;  is  difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  ft  is  of  importance  to  take  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another :  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against 
associating  with  those  who  would  lead  them  Into  ex- 
pensive pleasures ;  *  One  would  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  im- 
perfection (cbangeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.'— Addisok. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  take  heed  bow  we  go;  '  Take 
heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or  I  heard  that'— 
South. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEPEND,  JUSTIFY,  EXCUL- 
PATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

Apologise,  from  the  French  apologie,  Greek  diro- 
leyta,  and  iwoXoyhuai,  compounded  of  dird  from  or 
away,  and  Af>»  to  speak,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
speaking;  defend,  in  French  defendre,  Latin  defendo. 
compounded  of  de  uadfendo,  signifies  to  keep  or  ware! 
off;  justify,  in  French  justifier,  Latin  justifico,  com- 
pounded of  Justus  and  facie,  signifies  to  make  or  set 
right,  that  is,  to  set  one's  self  right  with  others ;  excul- 
pate, in  Latin  ezculpatus,  participle  of  ezculpo,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  culpa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault ; 
excuse,  In  French  exeuser,  Latin  excuse,  compounded 
of  ex  and  eases,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any  cause  or 
affair;  plead,  in  French  plaider,  may  either  come  from 
taciturn  or  placendum,  or  be  contracted  from  appel- 
latum. 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  supposed  or  real 
which  gives  rise  to  an  apology;9  with  regard  to  per- 

s  According  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term, 
this  imperfection  is  always  presumed  to  be  real  in  the 
thing  for  which  we  apologize ;  but  the  bishop  of  Lan- 
dau* did  not  use  the  term  In  this  sense  when  be  wrote  bis 


lodging  ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  presupposes  a 
consciousness  of  innocence  more  or  less;  we  defend 
ourselves  against  a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy:  a 
justification  Is  founded  on  the  conviction  not  only  of 
entire  innocence,  but  of  stria  propriety;  we  justify 
our  conduct  against  any  Imputation  by  proving  thai  it 
was  blameless:  exculpation  rests  on  the  conviction  of 
innocence  with  regard  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpate  our 
selves  from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took  no  part 
In  the  transaction :  excuse  and  plea  are  not  grounded  on 
any  idea  of  Innocence;  they  are  rather  appeals  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate;  a  pita  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dls- 

e ensure ;  we  excuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleging 
disposition ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  solicitation 
and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  individu 
als  with  regard  to  each  other  as  equals :  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  To  avoid  misunderstandings  it  is 
necessary  to  avologize  for  any  omission  that  wears  the 
appearance  of  neglect.  A  defence  respects  matters  of 
higher  importance  ;  the  violation  of  laws  or  publick 
morals ;  judicial  questions  decided  In  a  court  or  mat 
ters  of  opinion  which  are  offered  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick :  no  one  defends  himself,  but  he  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  are  called  in  question.  A  justification  is 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  life,  whether 
of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise :  it  is  the  act  of  Indivi- 
duals towards  each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  justification  from  an- 
other without  a  sufficient  authority,  and  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  justifiy  himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men  justify  themselves  either 
on  principles  of  honour,  or  from  the  less  creditable  mo 
tive  of  concealing  their  Imperfections  from  the  obser 
vation  and  censure  of  others.  An  exculpation  is  the  act 
of  an  inferiour,  it  respects  the  violations  of  duty  to- 
wards a  superlour ;  It  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and  sel 
dom  the  offspring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  desire 
to  screen  one's  self  from  punishment:  exculpation  re- 
gards offences  only  of  commission ;  excuse  is  employed 
for  those  of  omission  as  well  as  commission :  we  excuse 
ourselves  oftener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done ;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all  sta 
tions,  and  arises  from  various  motives  dishonourable  01 
otherwise:  a  person  may  often  have  substantial  rea- 
sons to  excuse  himself  from  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it ;  an  excuse  may  likewise  sometimes  be 
the  refuge  of  Idleness  and  selfishness.  To  plead  Is  pro- 
perly a  Judicial  act.  and  extended  in  Its  sense  to  the  or- 
dinary concerns  or  life ;  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  are  to  apology,  defence,  and  ex- 
culpation, as  the  means  to  an  end :  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  Instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  uninten- 
tional errour,  an  idle  attempt  Is  made  at  justification  : 
a  defence  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge :  a  justification  is  nugatory  when 
It  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong :  an  excuse  or  a 
pleats  frivolous  or  Idle,  which  turns  upon  some  false- 
hood, misrepresentation,  or  irrelevant  point 

There  are  some  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
apologists  for  the  vices  of  others ;  *  But  for  this  practice 
(detraction),  however  vile,  some  have  dared  to  apolc 
gits  by  contending  that  the  report  by  which  they  injured 
an  absent  character  was  true.'— Hawkksworth.  No 
man  should  bold  precepts  secretly  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  openly;  (Attacked  by  great  injuries, 
the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human 
nature  feels,  and  will  defend  and  resent  as  his  duty 
allows  him.'— Blaik.  It  is  a  habit  with  some  people 
contracted  In  early  life  to  justify  themselves  on  every 


"  Apology  for  the  Bible ;"  by  which,  bearing  in  mind 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  he  wished  to  Imply 
an  attempt  to  do  away  the  alleged  Imperfections  of 
the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objections  made  to  it 
Whether  the  learned  prelate  might  not  have  used  a  less 
classical,  but  more  intelligible  expression  for  such  a 
work,  k  a  question  which,  happily  for  mankind  It  . 
not  necessary  now  to  decide. 
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occasion,  from  a  reluctance  which  tbey  feel  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  ai\  errour; 

Whatever  private  views  and  paaaiona  plead, 
No  cauie  can  justify  so  black  a  deed. 

Thomson. 
When  several  are  involved  in  a  general  charge  each 
seeks  to  exculpate  himself  *  A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  moat  re* 
vered  characters.*— Richardson.  A  plea  of  incapacity 
is  often  set  up  to  excuse  remissness,  which  is  in  fact  but 
toe  refuge  oridleness  and  indolence ;  '  The  strength  of 
lie  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
omplying  with  them.'— Spcctator.  It  is  the  boast 
ef  Englishmen  that,  in  their  courts  of  judicature,  the 
poor  man's  plea  will  be  heard  with  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  his  rich  neighbour ;  *  Poverty  on  this  occasion 
pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to  her 
old  \andlord  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  t!ieir  trades,  arts,  andj  sciences  would  be  driven  out 
will,  her.'— Addison. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

We  excuse  (e.  To  apologize)  a  person  or  thing  by 
exempting  him  from  blame ;  we  pardon  (from  the  pre- 
positive par  or  per  and  dono  to  give)  by  giving  up  or 
not  insisting  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  his  of- 
fence. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a  great  fault : 
we  excuse  that  which  personally  affects  ourselves ;  we 
pardon  that  which  offends  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiours. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing;  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoning.  Friends  excuse  each 
other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of  formalities ; 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake 
Bach  as  oar  nature's  frailly  may  excuse. 

ROSCOMMOH. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  prince  to  pardon  criminals 
whose  offences  will  admit  of  pardon ; 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  Judge.— Miltoh. 
The  violation  of  good  manners  is  inexcusable  in  those 
who  are  cultivated ;  falsehood  is  unpardonable  even 
In  a  child. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 
Venial,  from  the  Latin  venia  pardon  or  indulgence, 
is  applied  to  what  may  be  tolerated  without  express 
disparagement  to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  but 
the  pardonable  is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe 
censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed ;  garrulity  is  a  venial 
offence  In  old  age ;  *  While  the  clergy  are  employed  in 
extirpating  mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.'— 
Cvmbrrlaitd.  Levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in  single 
Instances;  'The  weaknesses  of  Elizabeth  were  not 
confined  to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more  par- 
donableS— Bobbrtson. 


TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Exonerate,  from  onus  a  burthen,  signifies  literally  to 
take  off  a  burthen,  either  physically,  as  In  the  sense  of 
relieving  the  body  from  a  burthen ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  belly )    Take  that  from  us 

With  all  its  bestial  appetites,  and  man, 

Exonerated  man,  shall  be  all  soul.'— Coiibrrland. 
Or  in  the  moral  application  of  relieving  from  the  bur- 
then of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  from  culpa  a 
fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw  off  the  blame :  the  first  is  the 
act  of  another;  the  second  Is  one's  own  act :  we  exone- 
rate him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the 
load  of  guilt ;  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may  sometimes 
tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some  person  is 
requisite  to  exculpate :  in  a  case  of  dishonesty  the  ab- 
sence x>f  an  individual  at  the  moment  when  the  act  was 
committed  will  altogether  exonerate  him  from  suspi- 
cion ;  it  is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who  Is  detected 
In  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of  others ; '  By  this  fond 
and  easy  acceptance  of  exculpatory  comment,  Pope 
testified  that  he  had  not  Intentionally  attacked  religion.' 
-Johjisoh. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  FALLIATE. 

Extenuate,  from  the  Latin  tenuis  thin,  small,  sagntaa 
literally  to  make  small;  palliate,  in  Latin  paUiatms, 
participle  of  pallio,  from  pallium  a  cloak,  signifies  Do 
throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  so  that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the  moral  conduct, 
and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  of  any  fenpro 
priety.  To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen  joilt  without 
reference  to  the  means:  to  palliate  is  u>  lessen  ii  by 
means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances :  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort  of  at 
individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender  may  serve  as 
an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of  his  rf 
fence :  *  Savage  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  fact  iof 
having  kiUed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  suddenness  of  the 
whole  action.'— Johnson.  It  la  but  a  poor  palhationof 
a  man's  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been  at 
tended  with  the  mischief  which  they  were  calculated 
to  produce ;  *  Mods.  St  Evremond  has  endeavoured  to 
palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic!  lefi 
giou.'— Addison. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

Abeoloe,  in  Latin  abeolvo,  Is  compounded  of  ab  horn 
and  solve  to  loose,  signifying  to  loose  from  that  with 
which  one  is  bound ;  acquit,  in  French  acjuitter,  k 
compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad\  and  quu\ 
quitter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  signifying  to  make  easy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge  ;  to  clear  is  to  make  clear 

These  three  words  convey  an  important  diffr^rtios 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

Te  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  omnipotent  and  tner 
clful  being  towards  sinners;  to  acquit  is  the  act  uf  an 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offenders ;  by  ahte- 
lution  we  are  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  sod 
placed  In  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  by  an  acq*iit?l 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstau-d 
In  the  good  estimation  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  from  our  own  merits  bo' 
the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer ;  acquittal  is  an  ad 
of  Justice  due  to  the  innocence  of  the  Individual.  Ab- 
solution is  the  work  of  God  only ;  by  him  alone  it  en 
be  made  known  to  the  penitent  offender; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less; 
'T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view, 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princes, 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

DRY*** 

Acquittal  is  the  work  of  man  only ;  by  him  alone  it  a 
pronounced ;  '  The  fault  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  neg- 
ligence than  ingratitude;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  most 
likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity ;  for  who  is  there  tost 
can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  bai 
relieved  and  supported?'— Johnson 

Although  but  tew  Individuals  may  have  occasion  fa 
acquittal;  yet  we  all  stand  In  daily  and  hourly  need  of 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  oar  Creator  and  Redeemer 

One  Is  absolved  (v.  To  absolve)  from  an  oath,  acquit 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt,  that  is, 
made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  abeolve  f/om  an  oath  but  be  to  whom  tfae 
oath  la  made;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
but  he  who  has  the  right  of  substanUaunc  the  charge, 
yet  any  one  may  clear  himself  or  another  from  guilt,  or 
the  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate  proofs  of  inno- 
cence to  allege. 

The  Pope  bos  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  absol- 
ving subjects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  altepaoce 
to  their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  is  made  to  Godooly 
It  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the  obligation 
which  binds  men's  consciences ; 
Compell'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath, 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absolved  by  both.'— Waukr. 

It  is  but  Justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  blame,  who  fa 
enabled  to  clear  himself  from  the  appearance  of  guilt; 
*  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 
point,  In  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that 
I  have  been  scrupulous  perhaps  to  a  fault  In  qtiotinc 
the  authors  of  several  passages  which  I  have  mode  my 
own.'—  Addison.  'In  vain  we  attempt  to  dear  oat 
conscience  by  affecting  to  compensate  for  fraud  or  era 
elty  by  acts  of  strict  r*Hal»H  homage  towards  God,*- 
Blair. 
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TO  GUARANTEE.  BE  SECURITY,  BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WARRANT 
Guarantee  and  warrant  are  both  derived  from  the 
Teutonics:  wakren  to  look  to ;  to  be  security  is  to  be 
-hat  wbich  makes  secure ;  and  to  be  responsible,  from 
the  l*aoin  rsspondeo  to  answer,  is  to  take  upon  one's 
■elf  to  answer  for  another. 

Gmetrantee  ts  a  term  of  higher  Import  than  the 
others :  one  guarantees  for  others  In  matters  of  con- 
tract and  stipulation :  security  is  employed  in  matters 
of  right  and  justice ;  one  may  be  security  for  anotner, 
ar  give  security  for  one's  self:  responsibility  is  era- 
ployed  in  moral  concerns;  we  take  the  responsibility 
upon  ourselves:  warrant  Is  employed  in  civil  and 
commercial  concerns;  we  warrant  for  that  wbich 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  accept  the  guarantee  ;  It  is  given 
by  means  of  a  word,  which  Is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
the  future  performance  of  a  contract ;  governments, 
in  order  to  make  peace,  frequently  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  certain  stipulations  by  powers  of  minor 
importance;  'The  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicides,  the  guarantee 
of  the  British  monarchy.'— Burks.    We  are  security 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  the  security  Is  not 
confined  to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  some  legitimate  act  that  binds,  it  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  another;  tradesmen  are  frequently 
security  for  others  who  are  not  supposed  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  answer  for  themselves ; '  Richard  Cromwell 
desiredPonly  security  for  the  debts  he  bad  contracted.' 
-Bvsjcst.    We  are  responsible  by  virtue  of  one's 
office  and  relation ;  the  responsibility  binds  for  the 
reparation  of  injuries ;  teachers  are  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care : 
one  warranto  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  situa- 
tion:  *  What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  which  no 
one  is  responsible.'— Bcrkk.     The  warrant  binds  to 
make  restitution ;  the  seller  warrants  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth  the  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defectiveness  to  be  returned ;  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation things  are  said  to  warrant  or  justify  a  person  In 
forming  conclusions  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct; 
•  No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an  unjust 
surmise,  much  less  justify  a  false  censure.'— South. 
A  king  guarantees  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possession  of  another ; 
when  men  have  neither  honour  nor  money,  they  must 
get  others  to  be  security  for  them,  if  any  can  be  found 
sufficiently  credulous ;  in  England  masters  are  respon- 
sible for  all  Jie  mischiefs  done  by  their  servants;  a 
tradesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be  care- 
4it  not  to  warrant  any  thing  which  he  is  not  assured 
wiU  stand  the  trial 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE, AMENABLE. 

Jrnswerabls  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
responsible,  from  rsspondeo  to  answer,  has  a  similar 
meaning  in  its  original  sense;  accountable,  from  ac- 
count, signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  account; 
amenable,  from  the  French  amener  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerabls  tot  a  demand ;  responsible  for  a 
trust;  accountable  tea  our  proceedings;  and  amenable 
to  the  laws.  Wlira  a  mu'sciedu  is  firmly  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerabls  for  those  in 
less  flourishing  circumstances:  every  one  becomes  re- 
sponsible more  or  less  In  proportion  to  the  confidence 
wbich  is  reposed  In  his  judgement  and  integrity :  we 
are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
■east  to  the  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincerely 
vishes  to  do  right,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
amenable  to  the  Taws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himself  answerable 
for  any  thing  which  It  Is  above  bis  ability  to  fulfil ; 
1  That  be  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular.  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties, 
these  counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  Into  tlthings.  Every  householder  was  an- 
swerable for  the  behaviour  of  bis  family  and  bis  slaves, 
and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  lived  above  three  days 
in  lus  house.'— Hums.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  a 
arc  heavy  responsibility ;  '  As  a  person's  responsibility 


bears  respect  to  his  reason,  so  do  human  punishments 
bear  respect  to  his  responsibility ;  infants  and  boys  are 
chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the  master; 
rational  adults  are  amenable  to  the  iaws.*— Cumbba 
lard.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be  account 
able  to  any  who  are  Invested  with  proper  authority; 
1  We  know  that  we  are  the  subject*  of  a  Supreme 
Righteous  Governour,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
our  conduct.'-— Blair.  A  conscientious  man  makes 
himself  amenable  to  the  wise  regulations  of  society. 


FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY 
Fence,  from  the  Latin  fendo  to  fend  or  keep  off, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy: 
guard,  which  is  but  a  variety  of  word,  from  the  old 
German  wakren  to  look  to,  and  wachen  to  watch,  slg 
nifies  that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  security  im 
plies  that  which  secures  or  prevents  injury,  mischief; 
and  loss. 

The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  Is  an  inanimate  object ; 
the  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent:  in  the 
figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mo 
desty  Is  n  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the  love  of  the 
subject  is  the  monarch's  greatest  safeguard.  There 
are  prejudices  which  favour  religion  and  subordina- 
tion, that  act  as  fences  against  the  introduction  of 
licentious  principles  into  the  juvenile  or  enlightened 
mind ;  '  Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiners 
of  morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest 
view  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct.'— Blair.  A  proper  sense  of  an 
overruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  pre 
vent  the  admission  of  improper  thoughts;  'Let  the 
heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  vir- 
tue without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 
.of  life.  It  is  destitute  of  its  proper  guard,  of  its  firm 
kest  support,  of  its  chief  encouragement.'— Blair.  The 
guard  only  stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  in- 

1  tress  of  evil :  the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it 
ocks  up  with  firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  every  thing  tbal  mav  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency :  the  security  rather  secures  the  pos- 
session of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king 
has  a  guard  about  bis  person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 
The  security  may  either  secure  against  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or 
moral  benefit ;  '  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securities  upon 
mortgages.'— Arbuthkot. 

DEP06ITE,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

Deposits  Is  a  general  term  from  the  Latin  depositus, 
participle  of  depone  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  or  given 
in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  an 
engagement ;  pudge*  comes  probably  from  plico,  signi- 
fying what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelope ;  security  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  secure. 

The  deposits  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
place  in  another ;  the  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the 
security  we  give  for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposits  Is  always  voluntarily  placed  In  the 
hands  of  an  indifferent  person ;  a  pledge  and  security 
are  required  from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposits  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience ;  be  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  to 
execute  a  commission :  a  pledge  Is  given  as  an  equi- 
valent for  that  wbich  hasheen  received :  a  security  Is 
given  by  way  of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposits  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  security ; 
but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either  a 
pledge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which  Involve  a  loss  on 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract-  A  pledge  it 
given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  security  is  given 
in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposites  are  always  transportable  ankles,  consist 
lng  either  of  money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables 
*  pudge  Is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  Is  always  tomr 
article  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  *n< 
like,  given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  contra 
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Me  of  eaoidenee;  it  is  the  cbaracteristfck  or  a 
e  mind  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  env  y.  A  man 
r  toe  character  of  a  rational  being  woo  yields 
totes  of  passion ;  '  When  the  dictates  of  ho- 
i  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
ure>  the  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature/ — An- 
j.uk»jc  Whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestion*  of 
*ia*  »wu  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
-•-U1  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation ; 
-  IttA  not  conscience  suggest  this  natural  relation  be- 
t  ween  guilt  and  punishment ;  the  mere  principle  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to  moral  con- 
duct, would  prove  of  small  efficacy.'— Blair. 

Z>*ctate  m  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly ; 
ra^utiramay  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
^t>">«i  objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  affaire  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as 
ikseir  own  evil  inclinations. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 

MANDATE. 

Command,  compounded  of  com  and  mando,  manudo, 

or  dors  m  wuznus  to  give  into  the  hand,  signifies  giving 

or  appointing  at  a  task;  a  command  is  imperative;  it 

t  exercise  of  authority;  order,  which  in 


the  extended  sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is  done 
in  the  way  of  order,  or  for  the  sake  of  regularity ;  an 
ardor  is  instructive ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  wishes : 
njnaettea,  in  French  injunction,  from  m  and  jungo, 
signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close  to;  figuratively 
to  impress  on  the  mind ;  an  injunction  is  decisive ;  it 
hi  a  greater  exercise  of  authority  than  order,  and  less 
ad;  precept,  in  French  prdcepte,  Latin 
participle  of  prmcipia,  compounded  of 
pre*  and  capio  to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  the  maid;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  is 
binding  on  the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these 
are  personal  in  their  application ;  the  latter  is  general : 
a  command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  some  particular  individual ;  a  precept  is 
addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed ;  precept  is  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  just 
or  unjust:  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  in- 
junction Is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
nrecept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative:  the  command 
and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing ;  the  injunction 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  h,  or  leave  it  undone.    A 
sovereign  issues  his  commands,  which  the  well-being 
of  society  requires  to  be  Instantly  obeyed ; 
Tbi  Heav'n  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain : 
Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  been  obey'd.— Pors. 
A  master  gives  his  orders,  which  It  is  the  duty  of 
'be  servant  to  execute ; 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  aire,  and  orders  me. 

Diyden. 
This  done,  JEneas  orders  for  the  claw, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

Dbysin. 
A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  bis  children,  which 
they  with  .filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow; 
'The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.'— Blair.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
creature  is  called  upon  to  practise 

We  say  not  that  these  Ills  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.— Jbkyhs. 

Mandate,  hi  Latin  mandatum,  participle  of  mando, 
tm  the  same  original  meaning  as  command,  but  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  command  given  by  puMIck  authority ; 
whence  the  commands  of  princes,  or  the  commands 
ef  the  church,  are  properly  denominated  mando.Ua  ; 


The  necessities  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased ' 
—■Howell.  • 

COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERIOUS, 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commanding,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
command  (v.  To  command),  is  either  good  or  bad  ae 
cording  to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  com 
manding  air  is  offensive  when  it  is  affected ; 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech, 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  kings. 

Rows. 
Imperative  from  impero,  to  command,  signifying  sim 
ply  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  applied  to  things,  and 
used  hi  an  indifferent  sense;  imperious,  which  sig- 
nifies literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  command,  is 
used  for  persons  or  tilings  in  the  bad  sense:  auy 
direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  imperative, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  command ;  '  Quitting 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(LordSomers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to  a 
pious  legislative  ejaculation.' — Burxe.  Persons  are 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively ; 

Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dama 

Drydbn. 
In  this  manner  underlings  In  office  are  imperious 
necessity  Is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
our  conduct.  j?uthoritative,wh\ch  signifies  having  au- 
thority, or  in  the  way  of  authority,  is  mostly  applied  to 
persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  only ;  ma 
gistratea  are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance ;  '  Authorita- 
tive instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  vote 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con 
viction  of  bis  judgement  and  conscience ;  these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.  — 
Burke. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

AH  these  epithets  Imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or  af 
feetation  of  power  or  superiority.  Imperious,  fron- 
impero  to  command,  characterises  either  the  d  ispositiov 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  offensive  manner:  lordly,  sign! 
tying  like  a  lord,  characterizes  the  manner  of  acting  the 
lord :  and  domineering,  from  dominus  a  lord,  denotes 
r  of  ruling  like  at*    '      -—----*  - 


the  manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of  attemp 
to  rule:  hence  a  person's  temper  or  his  tone  is  deno- 
minated imperious;  his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly; 
bis  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperious 
temper  commands  In  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  commandr 
with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to  enforce  obedience ; 
*  He  is  an  tmparious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  all  contradiction.'— More.  A  persoc 
assumes  a  lordly  air  In  order  to  display  his  own  import 
ance :  he  gives  orders  in  a  domineering  tone  in  order  to 
make  others  feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  in  imperiousness ;  there  is  fre- 
quently something  ludicrous  in  that  which  is  lordly; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  tha! 
which  is  domineering  :  the  lordly  is  an  affectation  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest  pretensions ; 
Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.— Miltok. 
The  domineering}^  an  affectation  of  authority  where 
it  least  exists ;  'He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself 
as  to  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  errour 
Is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.'— South 
Lordly  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  themselves 
up  above  those  of  their  kind ;  domineering  is  applied  t* 
servants  and  Ignorant  people,  who  have  the  opportu 
nity  of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to  com 
mand.  A  turkey-cock  struts  about  the  yard  in  a  lordly 
style;  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that  are 
under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  suCA 
as  are  invested  with  «nroe  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
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s assrity  is  always  peoanlary,  but  it  often  constats  of  a 
promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resignation  of  one's 
property.  Depositee  are  made  and  securities  given  by 
the  wealthy;  pledges  are  commonly  given  by  those 
who  are  in  distress. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  figura- 
tive application ;  '  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the 
wisdom  of  our  constitution,  in  putting  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  the  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it  again 
into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  placed  there  as  a  sacred 
deposit*,  to  secure  us  against  popular  rashness  in  plung- 
ing into  wars.'— Burks. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me, 
The  pledges  of  his  promised  loyalty— Drydbk. 
'  It  la  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wicked  and  a  hypocrite ;  but  it  is  Im- 
possible for  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  reli- 
gion, to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will  not 
Be  false  and  cruel.'— Swift. 

EARNEST,  PLEDGE. 

In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest  (v.  Eager)  is  given 
as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in  the  promise  we 
have  made;  ihe  pledge,  in  all  probability  from  plica  to 
fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  security  by  which  we  are 
engaged  to  indemnity  for  a  loss. 

The  earnest  has  regard  to  the  confidence  inspired ; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  »iie  bond  or  lie  produced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  earnest;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
analogy:  a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  not 
always*  gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future  great- 
ness; 

Nature  has  wove  Into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  come.— Jznyns. 

Children  are  the  dearest  pledget  of  affection  between 

parents; 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn, 
With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  i 


TO  APPOTNT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  ORDAIN. 
To  appoint  (v.  Allot)  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
superiour:  we  appoint  a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a 
given  time  and  place ;  a  king  appoint*  his  ministers. 
To  order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  Spxpc  a  row  of  trees,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  order,  is  the  act  of  one  invested  with 
a  partial  authority :  a  customer  ordere  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his  ordere  to  his 
servant  To  prescribe,  in  Latin  vreeeribo,  compound- 
■---■-■  )  write,  sioii"  ' 


ed  of  pre  before,  and  scribe  to  write,  signifying  to  draw 

a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  one  wrai 

by  vlrtce  of  his  knowledge :  a  physician  prescribes  to 


a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  one  who  is  superiour 

9  of  his  knowledge :  a  physician  prescribes  to 

his  patient.    To  ordain,  which  is  a  variation  of  order, 


b  an  act  emanating  from  the  highest  authority, 
kings  and  councils  ordain  ;  but  their  ordinances  must 
be  conformable  to  what  is  ordained  by  the  Divine 
Being. 

Appointments  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indi- 
/tdnalsor  communities;  but  they  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
Majestic  months 

Set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race,— Drydkh. 
■  Ordere  are  dictated  by  the  superiour  only,  but  they  pre- 
suppose a  discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual  to  whom  tbey  are  given;  'Upon  this  new 
fright  an  order  was  made  by  both  Bouses  for  disarm- 
ing alt  papists.'— Clarendon.  Prescriptions  are  bind- 
ing ou  none  but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  autho- 
rity ;  4  It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  to 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  possession 
begins  to  plead  prescription:— Sown.  Ordinances! 
leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed  to 
accept  or  reject  them :  the  ordinances  of  man  are  not 
mbb  binding  than  those  of  God,  so  lang  as  they  do  not 


expressly  contradict  the  Divine  law ; '  It  smdmd  oasa 
to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or  reduce  txsean  {ike 
Irish)  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their  ill  cussnsn* 
are  permitted  unto  them/— SrsxssR. 

Appointments  are  kept,  ordere  executed  or  obeyed, 
prescriptions  followed,  ordinances  submitted  to.  it  is 
a  point  of  politeness  or  honour,  if  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  which  we  bavt 
made.    Interest  will  lead  men  to  execute  the 


which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business:  dot?  os> 

rthera  to  obey  the  ordere  of  their  superiour*.  ft  iff  a 
matter  to  prescribe  to  another  without  hurting  hem 
pride:  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regaxd'iaa 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescriptions  .*  *»  1 
children  It  is  an  unquestionable  duty  to  follow  Use  pn 
scriptione  of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  experience, 
authorize  them  to  prescribe;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  m 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  bis  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  be 
particularly  dlssua.ies  him  from  knotty  or  subtle  disqui- 
sitions.'—Addison.  God  has  ordained  all  things  Jbr 
our  good ;  it  rests  w  tth  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi- 
nances and  be  happy ;  '  It  was  perhaps  ordatned  by 
Providence  to  hinder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  sut» 
other,  that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  1 


as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  < 

the  world.'— JoHHfOH.    Sometimes  the  word  order  is 


taken  in  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which  brimn? 
it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordain.  God  is  said  to  or- 
dain, as  an  act  of  power ;  he  is  said  to  order,  as  aa  act 
of  wisdom :  '  The  whole  course  of  things  ia  so  ordered, 
that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate1  eaaea- 
tlon  become  men  too  soon ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trianag 
indulgence  be  suffered  to  continue  children  for  ever ' 
Blair. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

.Dictate, from  the  Latin  dietatvs  and  dictum,*  word, 
signifies  to  make  a  word  for  another ;  and  prescribe 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another  (©.  To  as 
point),  in  which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  k 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets  bis  secretary 
to  write  down  his  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  tat 
latter  for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for  bis  patient 
what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy.  Tbey  are 
used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  su- 
periour :  to  dictate  la  however  a  greater  exercke  of  au- 
thority than  to  prescribe. 

To  dictate  amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command, 
It  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command ;  't  la  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  prescribe  partake* 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  ot 
command ;  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  Justified  by  the  superiour  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  person  prescribing;  it  Is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority ;  he  who  pre 
scribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason. 

To  dictate  implies  an  entire  subserviency  in  the  per 
son  dictated  to:  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thine  prescribed.  Upstarts 
are  ready  to  dictate  even  to  their  auperioura  on  every 
occasion  that  offers.  'The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  in  private  company  with  the 
same  authority  whieh  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.*— Bumblu  Modest  people  are  often 
fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  tbey  should  be  suspected 
of  preeeriiinjr ;  *  In  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  us 
(the  Lord's  Prayer)?  we  only  pray  for  that  happmeai 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
istence, when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the  coming 
of  bis  kingdom.'— Addiso*. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Dictate  signifies  the  thing  dictated,  and  has  an  im 

perative  sense  as  in  the  former  case  (v.  To  dictate) 

suggestion  signifies  the  thing  suggested,  and  convey* 

the  idea  of  being  secretly  or  In  a  gentle  manner  pro 


The  dictats  comes  from  the  conscience,  the  reason 
or  the  passion ;  suggestions  spring  from  the  mind,  nV 
will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  fa  taken  cither  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense;  suggestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  rimes  to  listen  tethf 
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>  of  eoMdenee;  It  to  the  cnaracteriatick  of  a 
t  mind  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  eniy.  A  man 
» the  character  of  a  rational  being  who  yields 
jo  lias  dictate*  of  passion ;  '  When  the  dictates  of  ho- 
ur are  contrary  to  these  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
t  Use  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature. —An- 
uiaoif.  Whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions  of 
bis  ejvru  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  nod 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation ; 
-  Did  not  conscience  suggest  this  natural  relation  be- 
tween guilt  and  punishment;  the  mere  principle  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to  moral  con- 
duct, would  prove  of  small  efficacy.'— Blair. 

Dictate  to  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly ; 
sugsresUon  may  be  used  for  any  .action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as 
their  own  evil  inclination*. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 
MANDATE. 
Cvemmmnd,  compounded  of  com  and  mando.  manudo, 
or  dare  in  mamma  to  give  into  the  band,  signifies  giving 
or  appointing  as  a  task ;  a  command  is  imperative;  it 
is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority;  order,  which  in 
the  extended  sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is  done 
in  the  way  of  order,  or  for  the  sake  of  regularity ;  an 
erdor  is  instructive ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  wishes : 
injwuctism,  In  French  injunction,  from  m  and  jungo, 
signifies  literally  to  Join  or  bring  close  to;  figuratively 
to  impress  on  the  mind ;  an  injunction  to  decisive ;  it 
to  a  greater  exercise  of  authority  than  ordsr,  and  less 
than  command:  precept,  in  French  precepts,  Latin 
mroxeptum,  participle  of  presdpio,  compounded  of 
prm  and  copio  to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  the  inftud ;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  Is 
binding  on  the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these 
are  personal  In  their  application ;  the  latter  is  general : 
a  command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  some  particular  individual;  a  precept  is 
addressed  to  ah\ 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  to  the  eonduct  of  the  person 
addressed ;  precept  to  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  Just 
or  unjust;  an  order  to  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  w- 
jumetiem  to  mild  or  severe ;  a  precept  is  general  or  par* 
Ocular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative:  the  command 
and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  the  injunction 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it;  or  leave  it  undone.    A 
wvereign  issues  his  commands,  which  the  well-being 
of  society  requires  to  be  Instantly  obeyed ; 
Tto  Heav'n  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain : 
Bad  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  been  obey'd.— Pore. 
A  master  gives  his  orders,  which  it  to  the  duty  of 
'be  servant  to  execute ; 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  henpeek'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

DaVDBR. 

This  done,  JEneas  orders  for  the  clave, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

Detdir. 
A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  his  children,  which 
they  with  .filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow; 
'The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
natter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.'— Blair.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
rreature  Is  called  upon  to  practise ; 

We  say  not  that  these  lib  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.— Jbkyrs. 

Mandate,  In  Latin  mandatum,  participle  of  mando, 
Las  the  same  original  meaning  as  command,  but  to  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  command  given  by  publick  authority ; 
whence  the  commands  of  princes,  or  the  commands 
of  the  church,  are  proparbj  denominated  mandates  ; 


'The  necessities  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  be  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased ' 
—Howell.  ♦ 

COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERIOUS, 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commanding,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
command  (v.  To  command) ,  is  either  good  or  bad  ae 
cording  to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  k 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  com 
manding  air  is  offensive  when  it  is  affected ; 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  ?race  of  speech, 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  kings, 

Rows. 
Imperative  from  impero,  to  command,  signifying  sini 
ply  in  the  imperative  mood,  to  applied  to  thing*,  and 
used  hi  an  indifferent  sense;  imperious,  which  sig- 
nifies literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  command,  i» 
used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad  sense:  any 
direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  imperative, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  "command ;  '  Quitting 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(LordSomers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to  a 
pious  legislative  ejaculation.'— Burkjc.  Persons  are 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively ; 

Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  damtj 

Drvdrr. 
In  this  manner  nnderlings  In  office  are  imperious 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  In 
our  conduct  J3uthoritative,wh\ch  signifies  having  au- 
thority, or  in  the  way  of  authority,  is  mostly  applied  to 
persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  only ;  ma 
gtotratea  are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance ;  '  Authorita- 
tive instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  vote 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con 
viction  of  his  judgement  and  conscience ;  these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land. — 
Burks. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  Imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or  af 
fectation  of  power  or  superiority.  Imperious,  frorr 
impero  to  command,  characterizes  either  the  dteposilior 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  offensive  manner:  lordly,  signi 
fying  like  a  lord,  characterizes  the  manner  of  acting  the 
lord :  and  domineering,  from  dominus  a  lord,  denotes 
the  manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of  fftiemptlni 
to  rule:  hence  a  person's  temper  or  his  tone  is  deno- 
minated imperious ;  his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly ; 
his  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperious 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  commandr 
with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to  enforce  obedience ; 
*  He  is  an  xmparious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  all  contradiction.'— More.  A  persoc 
assumes  a  lordly  air  in  order  to  display  his  own  import 
ance :  he  gives  orders  in  a  domineeringtone  in  order  to 
make  others  feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  in  imperiousness ;  there  is  fre- 
quently something  ludicrous  In  that  which  is  lordly; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  tha! 
which  is  domineering :  the  lordly  is  an  affectation  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  Tewest  pretensions ; 
Lords  are  lordliest  In  their  wine.— Miltor. 
The  domineeringla  an  affectation  of  authority  when 
It  least  exists ;  'He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself 
as  to  have  given  np  his  assent  to  a  domineering  errour 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.'— South 
Lordly  to  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  themselves 
up  above  those  of  their  kind ;  domineering  is  applied  te 
servants  and  Ignorant  people,  who  have  the  opportu 
nity  of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to  com 
mend.  A  turkey-cock  struts  about  the  yard  In  a  lordly 
style;  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that  are 
under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  suen 
as  are  invested  with  wvne  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
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with  some  sort  of  superiority,  however  trifling ;  but 
orerbecring  is  employed  for  men  in  the  genera!  »ela- 
tions  of  society,  whether  superiours  or  equals.  A  man 
'of  an  imperious  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  so  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  bis  equals  as  to 
awe  the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
his  own  without  contradiction ;  *  I  reflected  within  my- 
self how  much  society  would  suffer  if  such  insolent 
overbearing  characters  as  Leontine  were  not  held  in 
restraint.'— -Cumbielamd.  As  the  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  most  common  among  the  un- 
cultivated part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the  impe- 
rious temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  the  doroestick 
circle ;  that  tbe  lordly  air  shows  itself  in  publick ;  that 
the  domineering  vcme  is  most  remarkable  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  overbearing  behaviour  in  villages. 

TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE,  EMPOWER. 

Commission,  from  commit,  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to  au- 
thorize Bonifies  to  give  authority ;  to  empower,  to  put 
in  possession  of  the  power  to  do  any  thing. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another  is 
common  to  these  terms;  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  is  performed  constitute  Uie  difference.  We 
commission  in  ordinary  cases;  we  authorize  and  em- 
power in  extraordinary  cases.  We  eommi  ion  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  will  and  convenience  ai  c  <.  oncerned ; 
we  authorize  in  matters  where  our  personal  authority 
is  requisite;  and  we  empower  in  matters  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  Is  required.  A  commission  is  given 
by  the  bare  communication  of  one's  wishes;  we  au- 
thorize by  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  to  that 
intent ;  we  empower  by  tbe  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
ment.   A  person  is  commissioned  to  make  a  purchase ; 

Commissioned  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 

Tbe  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

Pops. 
One  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  has  been  in- 
trusted to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  authorized  to 
act  any  given  part ;  4  A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  authorize  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in  the  old 
line.' — Burkk.    One  is  empowered  to  receive  money ; 

Empower' d  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 

E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame.— Por*. 

When  commissions  pass  between  equals,  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ;  author- 
izing and  empowering  arc  as  often  directed  toinferiours, 
they  are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  necessity.  Judges 
and  ambassadors  receive  commissions  from  their 
prince ;  '  Princes  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
furnished with  patents  clearly  signifying  their  commis- 
sion.'— South.  Servants  and  subordinate  persons  are 
sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  magistrates  empower  the  officers  of  justice  to 
apprehend  individuals  or  enter  houses.  We  are  com- 
missioned by  persons  only ;  we  are  autkorixed  some- 
times by  circumstances;  we  are  empowered  by  law. 


relation,  give  authority ;  it  determines  of  inoU;  a*» 
requires  no  collateral  aid :  ascendancy  and  avow  sm 
modes  of  influence,  differing  only  in  degree ;  tbey  bod. 
imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  i '  ' 
over  the  mind,  independent  of  reason;  the  f~ 
however,  more  gradual  in  its  process  ~"' 
more  confirmed  in  its  nature ;  the  I 
temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent  A  p 
many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain  tbe  « 
anew;  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  hove 
influence,  to  conduct  themselves  consistently  with  tfcssr 
rank  and  station ;  *  The  influence  of  France  as  a  repvsV 
lick  is  equal  to  a  war  —Busks  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a  true  friend  as  as 
odious  assumption  of  authority ;  '  Without  tbe  fore*  or 
authority  tbe  power  of  soldiers  grows  peralcioM  to 
their  master.'— Temple.  Some  men  voluntarily  fire 
themselves  up  to  the  ascendancy  which  a  valet  or  a 
mistress  has  gained  over  them,  while  the  latter  exen 
the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  own  inter 
ested  and  vicious  purposes ;  •  By  the  ascendant  be  bad 
in  his  understanding,  and  the  dexterity  of  bis  nature 
he  could  persuade  him  vei/  much.'— Claxksoojt 
1  France,  since  her  revolution,  is  under  the  sssey  of  a 
sect  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  demolished  tbe 


whole  body  of  Jurisprudence.'— Bruu. 
Influence  and  ascendancy  are  said  like1 
as  well  as  persons:  true  religion  will  have  an  tnjtments 


r  are  said  likewise  of  things 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCEA  )ANCY 
OR  ASCENDANT,  SWAY. 

Influence,  from  the  Latin  influv  to  flow  in  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in/upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it;  authority,  in  Latin 
auctoritas,  from  auctor  »Le  author  or  prime  mover  of  a 
thing,  signifies  that  power  which  is  vested  in  the  prime 
mover ;  ascendancy  or  ascendant,  from  ascend,  signifies 
having  the  upper  hand ;  sway,  like  our  word  swing  and 
tbe  German  sckweben,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the 
Hebrew  nj  to  move,  signifying  also  the  power  to 
move  an  object 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  different  circura- 
r'ances ;  influence  U  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
*ight  to  direct ;  authority  includes  tbe  idea  of  right  ne- 
rcssarily :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property,  per* 
sotial  attachment,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  give 
influence ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  employs 
engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  favour  of 
what  is  proposed:  auperiour  wisdom,  age,  office,  and 


not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  use 
inward  affections  of  his  heart :  *  Religion  hatsi  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be 
upheld,  not  only  out  of  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance  ■ 
another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity  * 
— Tillotsok.  That  man  is  truly  happy  in  whose 
mind  religion  has  the  ascendancy  oxer  every  otHer  prie- 
ciple;  (If  you  allow  »ny  passion,  even  though  it  be 
esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  as 
your  inward  peace  will  be  Impaired-' — Blaul 

POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  ^AUTHORITY, 
DOMINION. 

Power,  in  French  pouvoir,  comes  from  the  Latin 
possum  to  be  able ;  strength  denotes  the  abstract  qoaBty 
of  strong;  authority  signifies  the  same  as  hi  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  dominion,  from  assumes  a  lord,  signifies 
the  power  of  a  lord  or  the  exercise  of  that  power  ;  font, 
from  the  Latin  fortis  strong,  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  strength. 

Power  is  the  generlck  and  universal  term,  eompre 
hending  in  it  that  simple  principle  of  nature  which  exists 
in  all  subjects.  Strength  and  force  are  modes  of  power. 
These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application.  Power  in  the  physical  sense  respects 
whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies; 
which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies 
are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  tbekka 
of  power:— Lock*.  Strength  respects  that  species  of 
tower  that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts  of  the 


bod; 


Not  founded  on  tbe  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

MlLTOX 


Strength,  therefore,  Is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organisation  of  tbe  frame;  power,  on  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength  v> 
move,  but  not  the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  tbe  health  of  tbe  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make;  our  power  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  force  is  power 
exerted,  or  active ;  bodies  have  a  power  of  resistance 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  certain 
force  from  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run, 
By  force  of  that  force  which  before  it  won. 
Dohxs 

The  word  power  is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force ;  '  By  understanding  tbe  true  difference  between 
the  weight  and  \he  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fitting 
supplement  to  tbe  strength  of  the  power,  that  It  abac 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should  never 
so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the  power  is  naturaUi 
endowed  with.'-~Wiutus. 
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In  a  moral  acceptation  power \  strength  and  /wee, 
amy  be  mpphe4  to  the  same  objects  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction, thus  we  may  speak  of  the  power  of  language 
generally,  the  #CrmfAk  of  a  person's  expressions  to  con- 
vey the  state  of  his  own  mind;  and  the  force  of  terms 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  convey  the 
ideas  of  those  who  use  them.  In  this  case  it  Is  evident 
that  strength  and  force  are  here  employed  as  particu'ai 
properties,  but  strength  is  the  power  actually  exerted, 
and  force  the  power  which  may  be  exerted. 

Power  is  either  publics;  or  private,  which  brings  it  in 
alliance  with  authority.  Civil  power  includes  in  it  all 
that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  Influence  or  control 
over  the  actions,  persons,  property,  sec  of  others ; 

Hence  thou  shalt  prove  my  might,  and  corse  the  hour, 
Thou  stoodst  a  rival  of  Imperial  pow'r.—Popm. 

Authority!  is  confined  to  that  species  of  power  which  is 
derived  from  some  legitimate  source ;  •  Power  arising 
from  strength  is  always  in  those  who  are  governed, 
who  are  many ;  but  authority  arisingfrom opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  who  are  few.*— Tehplk.  Power 
exists  independently  of  all  right ;  authority  is  founded 
only  oa  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruel, 
bat  be  has  never  the  authority  to  be  so.  Subjects 
have  sometimes  the  power  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  authority. 
Power  may  be  abased ;  authority  may  be  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  abuses  his  sower,  who  exercises  it  for  the 
misery  of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his  authority,  if 
he  deprive  them  of  any  right  from  mere  caprice  or 
humour. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud  or  force; 
authority  Is  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated by  a  higher  power.  Despotism  Is  an  assumed 
power,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  It  is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  authority: 
the  sovereign  holds  his  Dover  by  the  law  of  God ;  for 
God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  which  is  commen- 
surate with  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his  wisdom : 
man,  therefore,  exercises  the  supreme  authority  over 
man,  as  the  minister  of  God's  authority;  he  exceeds 
•bat  authority  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's 
wilL  Subjects  have  a  delegated  authority  which  they 
receive  from  a  superiour ;  if  they  act  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  wilt  of  that  superiour,  they 
exert  a  paver  without  authority.  In  this  manner  a 
prime  minister  acts  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  to 
whom  be  Is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the.  gospel 
performs  his  functions  by  the  authority  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered  try  the  church ; 
but  when  he  acts  by  an  individual  or  particular  Inter- 
pretation, it  is  a  self-assumed  power,  but  not  authority. 
Social  beings,  In  order  to  act  in  concert,  must  act  by 
laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  politicks;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  his  own 
will,  in  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  Is  without  authority. 
Hence  those  who  officiate  In  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  form  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  act  by  an  as- 
sumed power,  which,  though  not  punishable  by  the 
laws  or  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at 
me  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
privileges,  or  take  them  away ;  but  the  same  may  be 
tone  by  one  tn  whom  the  authority  Is  invested.  Au- 
thority in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  where  the  line  or  distinction  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  Is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act ;  there  Is 
authority  only  where  we  ought  to  act.  Th  all  our 
dealings  with  others,  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  in 
every  thing,  not  what  we  have  the  sower  of  doing,  but 
what  we  have  the  authority  to  da  In  matters  of  in- 
difference, and  in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is 
■ofBcient  to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  In  all  Important 
matters  we  must  have  the  authority  of  the  divine  law : 
a  man  may  have  the  sower  to  read  or  leave  it  alone  -  but 
be  cannot  dispose  of  his  person  in  all  respects,  without 
authority.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by 
their  authority,  If  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously; 
when  the  secrets  of  another  are  confided  to  as,  we 
have  the  power  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  authority, 
unless  it  be  given  by  him  who  Intrusted  them. 

instructers  are  Invested  by  parents  with  authority 
wer  their  children ;  and  parents  receive  their  authority 


from  natuie,  that  .'s,  the  Jaw  of  Gul;  this  pc  terns' 
authority,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extends 
to  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  of  theL 
offspring.  The  heathens,  however,  claimed  and  ex 
erted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children.  By  my 
superiour  strength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  power 
over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  bis  own 
accord  he  gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  his  pro 
periy;  so  in  literature,  men  of  established  reflation, 
of  classical  merit,  and  known  veracity,  arc  quoted  as 
authorities  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  Is  indefinite  as  to  degree;  one  may  have 
little  or  much  power ;  dominion  Is  a  positive  degree  of 
power.  A  monarch's  power  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  dominion  over  all 
bis  subj(  cts,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said  to  get  a 
power  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one's 
power:  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  dominion  over  an 
object ;  thus  some  men  have  a  dominion  over  the  con 
sciences  of  others ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  difTrent  line, 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast. 

Jkiiyhs 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 

Powerful,  or  full  of  power,  Is  also  the  original  mean 

lng  of  potent ;  but  mighty  signifies  having  might 

Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as  Weil  as  power  t 

a  powerful  man  Is  one  who  by  ills  size  and  make  can 


easily  overpower  another :  and  a  powerful  person  la 
one  who  has  much  in  his  power  ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  is  weaker.'— 
Jobhson.  Potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power; 
Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds. 

Thomson. 
A  potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerful 
prince;  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power;  might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  considers 
tion  or  circumstance ;  '  He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  prin- 
ciple within,  which  the  world  about  him  neither  sees 
nor  understands,  he  only  ought  to  pass  for  godly.'— 
South.  A  giant  Is  called  mighty  in  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes 
every  thing  within  its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  is 
entitled  either  Omnipotent  or  Mtnighty  ;  but  the  latter 
term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  < 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


Umighty; 

a  of  boundless  extent 


EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

Empire  in  this  case  conveys  the  idea  of  power,*  01 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  In  this  sense  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning ;  and  to  the  word  dominion,  which 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  Is  used  more  properly  for  people  or  nations; 
reign  for  the  individuals  who  hold  the  power:  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks ; 
the  reign  of  the  Cauars  or  the  Paleologl.  The  most 
glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  Is 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  that  of  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks  Is  the  reign  of  Alexander ;  that  of  the 
Romans  Is  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  these  are  the  four 
great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in  this 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all  which  are  ap- 
plied to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application  to  empire. 
we  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glorious ;  but 
not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paraphrastically.  The  empire  of  the 
Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  Its  conquests:  the  reign  of  King 
George  III.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eventful 
recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  in  the  propet 
to  the  exercise  of  puhfick  authority ; 

•  Tide  Abbe  Glrard :  "  Empire,  regno. 
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The  sage  bistorkk  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  time, 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declin'd,  and  fell. 

•  Thomson. 

Dominion  applies  to  the  personal  set,  whether  of  a 
sovereign  or  a  private  Individual :  a  sovereign  may 
have  dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  be  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation  by  the 
force  of  law; 
He  who,  iike  a  father,  held  hit  ratal, 
So  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  Justin  vain.— Pop*. 
Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  in  the  proper  sens 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brutes,  over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself:  but  If 
empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  In  the  Improper 
sense :  thus  s  female  may  be  said  to  hold  her  empire 
among  her  admirers ;  or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have 
their  reign.    In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire 
is  something  wide  and  all-commanding ; 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  reslgn'd. 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind.— Pops. 
Reign  is  that  which  Is  steady  and  settled ; 

The  frigid  zone, 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 
Thomson. 
Dominion  is  full  of  control  and  force ;  *  By  timely  cau- 
tion those  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  indulgence 
would  give  absolute  dominion:— Johnson. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

Prince,  in  French  prince,  Latin  princeps,  {torn 
primus,  signifies  the  chief  or  the  first  person  in  the 
nation;  monarch,  from  the  Greek  ftdvoc  alone,  and 
d*g4  government!  signifies  one  having  sole  authority ; 
sovereign  is  probably  changed  from  superregnum; 
potentate,  from  potent  powerful,  signifies 'one  having 
supreme  power. 

Prince  Is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  specific* 
terms;  every  monarch,  sovereign,  and  potentate,  is  a 
prince,  but  not  vice  versd.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or despotick  power;  but  in  Its  restricted  sense 
this  title  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any 
of  the  other  terms :  the  term  monarch  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undivided 
as  opposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  Is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  many:  sovereign  and  potentate  indicate 
the  highest  degree  of  power;  but  the  former  Is  em- 
ployed only  as  r<*pects  the  nation  that  is  governed, 
the  latter  respects  other  nations :  a  sovereign  Is  su- 
preme over  hu  subjects;  a  potentate  is  powerful  by 
means  of  bis  subjects.  Every  man  having  inde- 
pendent power  Is  a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsiderable;  Germany  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  states,  which  are  governed  by  petty  princes  ; 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haughty.'— Robbbt- 
son.  Every  one  reigning  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some 
considerable  magnitude,  and  having  an  Independent 
authority  over  his  subjects  Is  a  monarch:  kings  and 
emperours  therefore  are  all  monarch*  ;  • The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority 
»f  the  monarch  unbounded.'— Robertson.  Every 
monarch  Is  a  sovereign,  whose  extent  of  dominion 
and  number  of  subjects  rises  above  the  ordinary  level; 
'The  Peruviana  yielded  a  blind  submission  to  their 
sovereigns:— Robertson.  He  Is  a  potentate  if  his 
influence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extends 
very  considerably  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations ; 
*How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable 
orders  of  spirits.'— Addison.  Although  we  know  that 
princes  are  but  men,  yet  in  estimating  their  characters 
we  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  Is  human. 
It  Is  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  choose  good  coun- 
cilors- whoever  has  approved  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject may  approach  his  sovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence In  having  done  his  duty:  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  may  sometimes  be  intoxicated  with  their  power 


and  their  triumphs  but  in  general,  they  hare  toe  in^as 

mementoes  of  their  common  infirmity,  to  forget  Asm 
they  are  but  mortal  men. 

ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTICK,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

Absolute  in  Latin  absolute*,  participle  of  cassias* 
signifies  absolved  or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restrain*  m 
it  regards  persons;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  It  re- 
gards things ;  despotick,  from  despot,  in  Greek  atumirm 
a  master  or  lord,  Implies  being  like  a  lord,  uneaa 
trolled ;  arbitrary,  in  French  arbUraire,  from  the  Tartr 
arbitrium  will,  implies  belonging  to  the  will  of  one  in, 
dependent  of  that  of  others ;  tyrannical  signifies  bents; 
like  a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  Is  Independent  of  and  saperioar  te 
all  other  power :  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled 
not  only  by  men  but  things ;  be  is  above  all  law  esxeps 
what  emanates  from  himself; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  absolute,  of  these  your  ways 
You  render  no  account.— Ltllo. 
When  absolute  power  Is  assigned  to  any  one  accordiiu: 
to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  it  is  despotick 
Despotick  power  is  therefore  something  less  than  abeo- 
lute  power:  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself:  he  ■ 
despotick  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs  were  tibsointe, 
and  among  the  Eastern  nations  they  still  retain  the  mS 
solute  form  of  government,  though  much  limited  by  es- 
tablished usage.  In  the  more  civilised  stages  of  soeiexy 
the  power  of  despots  has  been  considerably  restricted  by 
prescribed  laws,  in  so  much  that  despotism  is>  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of  government ;  *8acfc 
a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  Is  to  me  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  despotick  power.'— Asotsoa. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  figuratively ;  *  Whatever 
the  will  commands,  the  whole  man  must  do ;  the  esa- 
plre  of  the  will  over  all  the  faculties  being  absutaieiy 
overruling  and  despotick.* — South. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannic"/  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  so  much  as  the  exe.rise  of  power:  the  Inner  bt 
always  taken  in  a  bad  seiw.  the  former  sometimes  in 
an  indifferent  sense.  With  tuoitrariness  is  associated 
the  Idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness;  for  where  is  the  in- 
dividual whose  uncontrolled  will  may  not  oflener  be 
capricious  than  otherwise  1  With  tyranny  h  associ- 
ated the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  rvpawos  *  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despou  namely,  a 
possessor  of  unlimited  power:  but  from  the  natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  acquired  the  signification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  thr 
injury  of  another ; 

Onr  sects  a  more  tyrannick  power  assume, 

And  would  for  scorpions  changer  the  rod  of  Rome. 
Roscommon. 

Absolute  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men ;  since  there  Is  no  security  that  it  will  not 
be  exercised  arbitrarily ;  '  An  honest  private  man  often 
grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
absolute  prince.'— Addison.  In  despotick  governments 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  officers 
are  often  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the  Prince 

POSITIVE;  ABSOLUTE.  PEREMPTORY. 


Positive,  in  Latin  posttirvs,  from  pons  to  put  or 

Kace,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  hi,  fixed  or  esta- 
ished  in.  the  mind ;  absolute  (v.  Absoluts)  signifies 


uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances ;  peremp- 
tory, in  Latin  persmptorius,  from  peritno  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  Is  saldelthe.  fa  man's  convictions  or  tern 
per  of  mind,  or  of  his  priK-edlngs ;  absolute  is  said  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circumstances , 
peremptory  Is  said  of  his  proceeding.  Positive)  as  re 
spects  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of  under 
the  article  of  confident  (v.  Confident) ,  In  the  lattet 
sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  absolute  oiperemp 
torf ;  a  positive  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  a  posi- 
tive state  of  mind :  'The  diminution  or  ceasing  of  pain 
does  not  operate  like  positive  pleasure.'— Bureb.  An 
absolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  nncontrol 
labJe  eatnorinr  of  the  ape»*«r ;  '  Those  parts  of  the 
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a**el  wortd  which  lure  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
t  relative  beauty,  In  respect  of  some  other  parts  con- 
cealed from  us.* — Addison.  A  peremptory  mode  of 
ipeech  depends  upon  the  disposition  and  relative  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Bpeaker;  'The  Highlander  gives  to 
every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and  peremptory, 
(tot  skepticism  is  dared  lntu  silence. '—Johnson.  A  de- 
r»ion  is  positive  ;  a  command  absolute  or  peremptory  : 
what  is  positive  excludes  all  question ;  what  is  abso- 
lute bars  all  resistance;  what  is  peremptory  removes 
an  hesitation :  a  positive  answer  can  be  given  only  by 
me  who  has  positive  information ;  an  absolute  decree 
<an  issue  only  from  one  vested  with  absolute  authority ; 
a  peremptory  refusal  can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has 
the  will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it  without  any  con- 
troversy. 

As  adverbs,  positively,  absolutely,  and  peremptorily, 
have  an  equally  close  connexion :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
positively  known,  or  positively  determined  upon,  or 
positively  agreed  to ;  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, absolutely  true  or  false,  absolutely  required ;  it  is 
not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  peremptorily  declared, 
peremptorily  refused. 

Pesttivs  and  absolute  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  the  same  distinction  as  before :  the  posi- 
tive expresses  what  is  fixed  In  distinction  from  the 
relative  that  may  vary;  the  absolute  is  that  which  is 
independent  of  every  thing:  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  positive  ;  names  in  logic  are  absolute;  cases  In 
gmmmar  are  absolute. 

ROYAL,  SEGAL,  KINGLY. 
Royal  and  regal  from  the  Latin  rex  a  king,  though 
of  foreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  general  appli- 
cation man  the  correspondins  English  term  kingly. 
Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  most  general 
tense ;  regal  in  Latin  regalia,  signifies  appertaining  to 
a  king,  in  its  particular  application ;  kingly  signifies 
properly  like  a  king.     A  royal  carriage,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, a  royal  couple,  a  royal  salute,  royal  authority, 
all  designate  the  general  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a  king- 
He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.— Prior. 
Regal  government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  regal  dig- 
nity, denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king ; 
Jerusalem  combined  most  see 
My  open  (knit  and  regal  Infamy.— Prior. 
ffta/ty  always  Implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly  crown  Is  such  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  mien,  that  which  Is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ; 

8dpk>,  you  know  how  Massanisn  bears 
His  kingly  poet  at  mora  than  ninety  years. 

Demhak. 

EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Aimough  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  two  spe- 
cies of  states,  where  the  princes  assume  the  title  of 
ekhsr  emperour  or  king,  yet  the  difference  between  them 
a  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  state 
that  Is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  different  people ; 
that  of  kingdom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
aid  united  In  its  composition.  In  kingdoms  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  fundamental  laws ;  the  difference  in  re- 
gard to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurisprudence  being 
nerely  variations  from  custom,  which  do  not  affect  the 
unity  of  political  administration.  From  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  In  the  functions  of  government  we 
nay  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  king  and  kingdom: 
siace  there  Is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  although 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the  administration. 
Who  empires  it  Is  different :  one  part  Is  sometimes  go- 
▼rroed  by  fundamental  laws,  very  different  from  those 
hv  which  another  part  of  the  same  empire  m  governed: 
which  diversity  destrrys  the  unity  of  government,  ana 
makes  the  union  of  the  state  to  consist  hi  the  submission 
of  certain  chiefs  to  the  commands  of  a  superlour  ge- 
neral or  chief  From  this  very  right  of  commanding, 
then,  it  Is  evident  that  the  words  empire  and 

•  Vide  Abbs  Bausee :  '*  Empire,  royaume." 


derive  their  origin ;  and  hence  It  is  that  there  may  be 
many  princes  or  sovereigns,  and  kingdoms,lti  the  same 
empire. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need  only 
look  to  their  application  from  the  earliest  ages  in  whicu 
they  were  used,  dow  n  to  the  present  period.  The  wprd 
king  had  its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of  emperour, 
being  doubtless  derived,  through  the  channel  of  the 
northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  |rO  *  priest, 
since  In  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  the 
lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  extension  of  power  and 
conquest,  he  who  performed  the  sacerdotal  office  was 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  person  to  discharge 
the  civil  functions  for  the  community.  So  in  like  man 
ner  among  the  Romans  the  corresponding  word  rex 
which  comes  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew  JTJ^l  to  feed 
signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  he  who  filled  tht 
office  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  theit 
guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kingdom,  while  It 
was  formed  of  only  one  people :  It  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought  into 
subjection  to  it,  and  became  members  of  It ;  not  by 
losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by  sub 
mining  themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of  their 
conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  It  consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler  o. 
emperor ;  so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottomar 
empire,  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  composed  of 
different  nations:  and  on  the  other  band  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  different  provinces,  were 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  Included  many  distinct  countries 
within  Its  jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  the  name  of 
an  empire;  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  Itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  Its  laws  and 
customs,  has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been  de- 
nominated the  British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  est' 
pire,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administration 
which  jDnstitutes  Its  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so 
far,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time  than  the 
simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  receiv 
ing  certain  marks  of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form  ai. 
Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet  an 


ens*recan  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotick  in  its 
form  or  government  Power,  when  extended  and  ra- 
mified, as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  empire,  derives 
no  aid  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign, 
and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  far 
too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the*napplness  of  the 


TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  government ;  but  the  word  territory  brings 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  Is  included ;  dominion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is  exercised: 
territory  refers  to  that  which  Is  In  Its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions. 

It  is  the  object  of  ever/  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  Irruptions  or  an  enemy;  'The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invaders, 
according  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.'— 
Robkrtson.  Ambitious  monarchs  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions  ; 

And  while  the  beroiek  Pyrrhus  shines  In  arms, 

Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'errun. 

Traff. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 
The  state  Is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  It 
which  lies  its  power  and  greatness ;  the  resist,  frov 
royaume  a  kingdom,  Is  any  state  whose  government  Is 
monarchical ;  the  commontoeaUk  n  the  grand  body  of 
a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  government  and  people, 
which  forms  the  commonwealth  or  tommeawtoj  tit  a 


The  ruling  idea  In  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
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word  state  b  that  of  government  In  its  most  abstract 
■ease ;  attain  of  state  may  either  respect  the  internal 
regulations  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arrange- 
ments of  different  states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  confined 
to  such  nations  as  arc  monarchical  and  aristocratical ; 
peers  of  the  realm  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right  The  term  commonwealth  refers  rather 
10  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their  possessions, 
rather  than  to  the  government  of  a  country :  it  Is  the 
business  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  term  state  Is  indefinitely  applied  to  all  commu- 
nities, large  or  small,  living  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment :  a  petty  principality  In  Germany,  and  tho  whole 
German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike  termed  states ; 
'  No  man  that  understands  the  stats  of  Poland,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  will  be  able  to  range  them  under 
any  particular  names  of  government  that  have  been 
invented.'— Tbmpls.  Realm  is  a  term  of  dignity  in 
regard  to  a  nation;  France,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  with  most  propriety  termed  realms, 
when  spoken  of  either  in  regard  to  themselves  or  in 
general  connexions ; 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banish'd  from  above. 

DaYDKM. 

Commonwealth,  although  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  republicks,  which  have 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  the 
name  of  state; 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shjlkspbah. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE 

Credit,  from  the  Latin  creditus,  participle  of  credo 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  favour,  from  the  Latia/aveo,  and  probably 
favus  n  honey  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
state  of  feeling;  influence  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

These  terms  denote  the  state  we  stand  in  wltl  regard 
to  others  as  flowing  out  of  tlieir  sentiments  towards 
ourselves :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem ;  favour  out  of 
good-will  or  affection ;  influence  out  of  either  credit 
or  favour:  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit; 
favour  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  him  who  be- 
stows it 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  Is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  Judgement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions :  by  their  reliance  in  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the  favour  we  have 
with  others  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes;  their  subserviency  to  our  views; 
attachment  to  our  society :  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
liowers  are  contented  with  being  the  favourites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  individual,  and 
stimulates  him  to  noble  exertions ;  it  is  beneficial  In  its 
results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively; 
'Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 
person  that  has  none.' — South.  Favour  redounds  to 
the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
individual ;  It  Is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
jealousy ;  ( Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  fa- 
vour, and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
Lie  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.'— 
Johnson.  The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  gain  credit;  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  are  Just  enough  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due :  favour \  whether  in  the  gaining  or  main- 
taining, requires  much  finesse  and  trick ;  much  man- 
agement of  the  humours  of  others;  much  control  of 
one's  own  humours ;  what  is  thus  gained  with  diffi- 
culty is  often  lost  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  Is  never  got 
without  exertion ;  but  favour,  whether  justly  or  un- 
costly bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver :  a  clergyman  gains  credit  with 
his  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  the 
gravity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  strictness  of  hi* 


life:  the  favour  of  the  populace  Is  gained  by  skis 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  c     *  — 

Credit  and  favour  are  the  gifts  of  others ; 
is  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  circus 
there  will  always  be  influence  where  there  »  credit  or 
favour,  but  It  may  exist  independently  of  either:  wi 
have  credit  And  favour  for  ourselves;  we  exert  inflm- 
enee  over  others:  credit  and  favour  serve  one's  own 
purposes;  influence  is  employed  in  directing;  others, 
woak  people  easily  give  credit,  or  bestow  xhetrfmiut, 
by  which  an  influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  influence  Itself  may  be 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  exerted;  'What  motive  could  indue* 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  witnotiz 
followers,  without  influence  over  the  nobles,  whom  tits 
queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  attic 
of  contempt,'— Robertson. 


GRACE,  FAVOUR. 


Grace,  In  French  grace,  -Latin 


itin  gratia, 
results  froo 


gratus  kind,  becausc'a  grace  results  from  pure  kind 
ness  independently  of  the  merit  of  the  receiver;  but 
favour  is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  with 
out  hope  of  recompense  independently  of  all  obli- 
gation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment , 

{avow  u  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grata 
i  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released ;  bat 
otherwise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
Christians  to  denote  that  merciful  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  from  the  infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature;  iLis  to  hid  special 
grace  that  we  attribute  every  good  feeling  by  which  we 
are  prevented  from  committing  sin ; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain. 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts.— Mi  ltoh. 
The  term  favour  1b  employed  Indiscriminately  wftfa 
regard  to  man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in  power 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  conferring  favours ; 
1 A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.     He 
hangs  upon  its  favour.1 — Blair.     But  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favour.    The  Divine  grace  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  men  as  sinners ;  the  Divine  favour  la  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  his  creatures  dependent  upon  him 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOURABLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 
Favourable,  disposed  to  favour,  or  alter  the  manner 
of  favour,  is  the  general  term ;  propitious  and  auspi- 
cious are  species  of  the  favourable ;  propitious,  in 
Latin  propitius,  comes  from  prove  near,  because  the 
heathens  solicited  their  deities  to  be  near  or  present  to 
give  them  aid  in  favour  of  their  designs  ;  whence  prv 
pitious  signifies  favourable  as  it  springs  from  the  de- 
sign of  an  agent:  auspicious,  in  French  auspice,  Latin 


pitious  signifies  favourable  as  it  springs  from  the  de- 
sign of  an  agent:  auspicious,  in  French  auspice,  Latin 
auspicium  and  auspex,  compounded  of  avis  and  spicte 
to  behold,  signifies  favourable  according  to  the  au* 
pices;  what  is  propitious  or  attsjrfczoit*,  therefore,  is 
always  favourable,  but  not  vice  versa ;  the  favourable 
properly  characterises  both  persons  and  things ;  the 
propitious,  in  the  proper  sense,  characterises  the  person 
only  ;  auspicious  is  said  of  things  only :  as  applied  to 
persons,  an  equal  may  be  favourable :  a  stiperiour 


only  l»  propitious :  the  one  may  be  favour  able  only  in 
Inclination ;  the  latter  is  favourable  also  in  granting 
timely  assistance.    Cato  was  favourable  to  Pompey; 


the  gods  were  propitious  to  the  Greeks  ewe  may  all 
wish  to  have  Our  mends  favourable  to  our  projects; 
Famous  Plantagenet !  most  gracious  prince, 
L&nd  favourable  ear  to  our  requests.— Shajcspsabk. 
None  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a  blind  destinvsr*- 
pitious.  In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may  be 
applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction,  whatever 
Is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or 
serves  our  purpose,  is  favourable ;  '  You  have  indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  your  advancement 
that  can  be  wished.'— Mclmoth  {Loners  of  Gear** 
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*ver  efficacloualy  protects  us,  speeds  our  e.ter- 
and  decides  our  success,  \*  propitious  to  tin; 

But  ah !  what  use  of  valour  can  be  made, 
When  Heaven's  propitious  powen  refuse  their  aid. 

Drydbn. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  bo  favourable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  things 
are  auspicious  which  axe  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
pood;  persons  are  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  listen  to  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
suiflfaction.  A  Journey  is  undertaken  under  auspi- 
39«s  circumstances,  where  every  thing  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to  afford 
pleasure; 

SiiU  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight 
Sooner  shall  Jarring  elements  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lb  wis. 
A  journey  is  undertaken  under  propitious  circum- 
itsaces  when  every  thing  favours  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  Begun ; 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 
Unconscious  of  a  lem  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty.— Cowpsa. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
auspicious  moment  'when  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind ;  a  poet  in  his 
invocation  requests  the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  lo  he  propitious  to  his 
vows. 


TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Lais',  in  Saxon  l&ddcn,  Idden.  Danish  lede,  Swedish 
leia,  low  German  {sides,  high  German  leiten,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  German  fete, 
leigt,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  lots,  &c 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way ;  con- 
duct, in  Latin  eenductus,  participle  of  eondueo,  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thing  go  ac- 
cording to  one's  will ;  guide,  in  French  guider,  Saxon 
antes  or  visa*,  German,  «c.  weisen  to  show,  Latin 
sides  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point  out  the 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another;  but  the  first  implies  nothing  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  idea  of  superiour  intelligence ; 
those  are  led  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone, 
tone  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
mad ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  band  that  leads,  the 
bead  that  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  guides ;  one  leads 
an  infant ;  conducts  a  person  to  a  given  spot ;  and 
t**ts  a  traveller , 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day 
As  Hesperus  that"  leads  the  aun  his  way. 

Faibfax. 
'We  waited  some  time  In  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  histo- 
rians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  penon  thus  conduct- 
t*\  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.' 

Annuo*. 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  1 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 
Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  1— Dkmham. 

A  general  leads  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
t  into  the  field  of  baule ;  be  conducts  an  army,  inas- 
much as  he  directs  its  movements  by  his  judgement 
irtikin;  he  is  himself  guided,  inasmuch  as  he  fol- 
lows (be  guide  who  points  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
han  leads  his  nones  in  or  out  of  the  stable ;  he  guides 
ibem  when  they  are  in  a  carriage ;  the  pilot  conducts 
*  vessel ;  the  steersman  guides  it 

These  words  bear  the  same  analogy  in  the  moral  or 
•Wove  appucatlon ;  the  personal  influence  of  ano- 


ther leads;  the  understanding  conducts ;  authority  or 
law  guides.  Men  are  led  into  mistakes  by  listening  to 
evil  counsellors.  The*word  is  also  applied  in  the  same . 
sense  to  circumstances ;  'Human  testimony  is  not  so 
proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.* 
—Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as  men  are  said 
to  be  Zed  by  their  passions  into  errours ;  '  What  I  say 
will  have  little  influence  on  those  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.'— Swirr. 
Conducting  iu  the  moral  sense  is  applied  mostly  to 
things  ;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business ;  *  He  so 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  made  the 
reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  English.'— Loan 
Ltttlbtom.  Guiding,  which  comes  nearest  to  lead- 
ing in  this  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving  as 
a  rule;  an  atteptive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suffi- 
cient to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  ( The  brutes 
are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angels 
have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.'— Stkblk.  *  Upon 
those,  or  such  like  secular  maxims,  when  nothing 
but  interest  guides  men,  they  many  times  conclude 
that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  to  be  put  up  with.'* 
Kettblwbll. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

Conducting,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requires 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge:  managing,  from  the 
French  menager  and  tnener,  and  the  Latin  manus  a 
band,  supposes  most  action ;  direction,  from  the  Latin 
directus,  participle  of  dirigo  or  di  and  rego,  signifies  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  authority.  A 
lawyer  conducts  the  cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  steward 
manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  employer ;  a 
superintendent  directs  the  movements  of  ail  the  subor 
dinate  agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to  affairs  of  the  firs 
importance ;  ( The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  con 
duct  of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  Hfe  only , 
end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.'— Stbblb.  Management 
is  a  term  of  familiar  use  lo  characterize  a  familiar  em 
ployment;  *  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful  managemerU 
of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.'— Stkelk.  ( I 
have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the 
several  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  which  have 
obtained  in  the  world.'— Addisoh.  Direction  makes 
up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in  importance;  it  mils 
but  little  short  of  the  word  conduct ;  *  To  direct  a  wan- 
derer in  the  right  way  is  to  light  another  man's  candh 
by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  wha« 
the  other  gains.*'— Gruvb.  A  conductor  conceives  and 
plans  as  well  as  executes :  '  If  he  did  not  entirely  pro- 
ject the  union  and  regency,  none  will  deny  him  to  have 
been  the  chief  conductor  in  both.'— Addison.  A  ma 
nager,  for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  executes, 
except  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  In  mean  concerns ; 
1 A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they  have 
but  ears  to  hear,  need  never  Inquire  whether  they 
have  understanding.' — South.  A  director  commands ; 
1  Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  nodding  or 
stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mialike  those  thinga 
he  did  not  understand.*— Sidhby.  It  is  necessary  to 
conduct  with  wisdom;  to  manage  with  diligence  and 
attention ;  to  direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and 
clearness.  A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents 
to  conduct,  with  success,  the  various  and  complicated 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  bis  office :  he  must 
exercise  much  skill  in  managing  the  various  charac- 
ters and  clashing  interests  with  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected: and  possess  much  influence  to  direct  tbemul 
tiplied  operations  by  which  the  grand  machine  of  go 
vernmenl  is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaign 
he  will  intrust  the  management  of  minor  concerns  to 
persons  on  whom  he  can  rely ;  but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  likely  to  have  any  serious  influence 
on  his  success. 


TO  DIRECT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE 
We  direct  for  the  instruction  of  individuals     Wa 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  c 
We  dispose  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  marw 
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To  direct  (v.  To  conduct)  is  personal,  itsupposes  au- 
thority ;  to  regulate,  from  the  Latin  regula  a  rule,  sig- 
nifying to  aeule  according  to  a  mile,  la  general,  it  sup- 
pose* superiour  information.  An  officer  direct*  the 
movement*  of  his  men  In  military  operation* ; 

Canst  thou  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppress ! 
Oh  Atreus'  son  !  canst  thou  Indulge  thy  rest  1 
111  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides.— Pops. 

ttie  steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regulates  the 
whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment; 

Bv'n  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  her  husband's  life. 

DlTDSK- 

The  director  is  often  a  man  in  power ,  the  regulator  Is 
always  the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  frequently 
employed  to  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  Its  directors,  who  only  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole ;  the  regulation  of  the  subor- 
dinate part,  and  of  the  details  of  business,  is  intrusted 
to  the  superiour  clerks. 

To  direct  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  others;  to 
regulate,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  directs  another  according  to  his  better  judge- 
ment ;  he  regulates  bis  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances;  *  Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated 
by  reason.' — Addison.  But  sometimes  the  word 
direct  is  taken  In  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction 
towards  an  object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
regulate,  which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and 
other  circumstances ;  *It  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable,  weli-cbofen 
objects.'— Addison. 

To  dispose,  from  dispono,  or  die  and  pono,  signify  - 
Ing  to  put  apart  for  a  particular  use,  supposes  superiour 
power,  like  the  word  direct,  and  superiour  wisdom,  like 
that  of  regulate  ;  whence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  styled  the  *  Disposer  of  all 
event? ;'  and  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  used  by  the  poets 
n  reference  to  the  heathen  god*; 

Endure,  and  conquer;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Drtdxn. 


BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT, DEMEANOUR. 

behaviour  comes  from  behave,  compounded  of  be  and 
have,  signifying  to  have  one's  self,  or  have  self-posses- 
sion ;  conduct,  in  Latin  conduct**,  participle  of  con- 
duce, compounded  of  con  or  cum  and  duco  to  lead  along, 
signifies  leading  one's  self  along ;  carriage,  the  abstract 
of  cany  (v.  To  bear,  corn),  signifies  the  act  of  carry- 
ing one's  body,  or  one's  self ;  deportment,  from  the  Latin 
deporto  to  carry ;  and  demeanour,  from  the  French 
demener  to  lead,  have  the  same  original  sense  as  the 
preceding. 

Behaviour  respects  corporeal  or  mental  actions ;  con- 
duet,  mental  actions ;  carriage,  deportment,  and  de- 
meanour, are  different  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
haviour respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice  of 
others :  conduct  the  general  line  of  a  person's  moral 
proceedings :  we  speak  of  a  person's  behaviour  at 
table,  or  In  company,  In  a  ball  room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
publick :  of  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  in  the  direction  of  his  family,  or  In  his 
different  relations  with  his  fellow-creatures.  Beha- 
viour applies  to  the  minor  morals  of  society ;  conduct 
to  those  of  the  first  moment:  in  our  intercourse  with 
others  we  may  adopt  a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boister- 
ous oeaaMoiir;  in  our  serious  transactions  we  may 
adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dan- 
gerous, or  mischievous  conduct.  Our  behaviour  Is 
good  or  bad;  our  conduct  it  wise  or  foolish'  by  our 
behaviour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise; by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt :  the  behaviour  of  young  people  in 
society  la  of  particular  importance;  It  should,  above 
all  things,  be  marked  with  propriety  in  the  presence  of 
luoeriours  and  eiders :  *  The  cirenmstam  e  of  life  is  not 


that  which  gives  us  place,  but  caH 
circumstance  is  what  should  he  our  solid  si 
— Stbblb.    The  youth  who  does  not  learn  I 
seemly  behaviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know  I 
to  conduct  himself  judiciously  on  any  future  ocrawjiw  : 
'  Wisdom  is  no  teas  necessary  in  religious  and  moral 
than  in  civil  conduct:— Buna.         ' 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body ;  deportment  includes  both  the  action  sad  the 
carriage  of  the  body  In  performing  the  action 
meanour  respects  only  the  moral  character  or  ten* 
of  the  action ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  tfaoae 
riour  actions  that  have  an  immediate  reference  sc 
others ;  demeanour,  of  the  general  behaviour  a*  it  ve 
lates  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  indfari 
dual :  the  carriage  is  that  part  of  behaviour,  wbkm  as 
of  the  first  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  penosav 
The  carriage  uhould  neither  be  haughty  nor  service ;  tc 
be  graceful,  It  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  dlgxtirv 
and  condescension :  the  deportment  of  a  man  shoo*-! 
he  suited  to  his  station ;  an  humble  dtp  vfment  is  be 
coming  in  inferiours;  a  stately  and  forbidding  depart 
ment  is  very  unbecoming  in  superioura;  the  tttmrmutmt 
of  a  man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation ;  Use  suJta 
ble  demeanour  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  clergy 
man  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  performing  Iris  clerical 
functions,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  soteuinity  of 
the  office  itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and  edncatkm :  an 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  grace- 
ful carriage  evinces  refinement  and  culture ;  *  He  thai 
will  look  back  upon  all  the  acquaintances  be  baa  had 
in  bis  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  employments  and  performances, 
than  such  as  could  In  the  general  bent  of  their  tew 
riagt  act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  < 
plexion  and  humour.'— Stbblk.  The  " 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind;  i 
really  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
publick  worship  will  evince  blrimpiessions  by  a  giaviiy 
of  deportment ;  females  should  guard  against  a  fight 
deportment,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their  reputatioo  .- 
'The  mild  demeanour,  the  modest  deportment,  are 
valued  not  only  as  they  denote  Internal  purity  and  in- 
nocence, but  as  forming  in  themselves  the  most  amiable, 
and  engaging  part  of  the  female  character.* — Kickkb- 
eib.  The  demeanour  marks  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  In  tact  the  real  character ;  we  are  often 
led  to  judge  favourably  of  an  individual  from  toe  first 
glance,  whose  demeanour  on  close  examination  doe* 
not  leave  such  favourable  impressions ;  '1  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  Mahometans,  with  relation  to 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in  the  c 
their  erroneous  worship.'— Stbbu. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Carriage,  from  the  verb  to  carry  (v.  To  bear,  carry ^ 
signifies  the  act  of  carrying  in  general,  but  here  thai 
or  carrying  the  body;  gait,  from  go,  signifies  the 
manner  of  going  with  the  body ;  walk  signifies  the 
manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  m  here  the  most  general  term ;  it  respects 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  body,  whether  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  real:  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move:  walk  is  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
lo  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him ;  li 
is  often  an  indication  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education ;  we  may  alwaysdistlngaish 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  In  mind  or  station,  by  hia 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage:— Addison.  .Gait 
is  artificial;  we  may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit: 
the  gait  Is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  or 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait; 

Lifeless  her  gait,  and  slow,  with  seeming  pan, 
She  dragged  her  loit'ring  limbs  alongthe  plain. 


IT«Ui8lemiiefinltetbandthCT,asltteapplicahJets 
the  ordinary  movements  of  men:  there  Is  a  good,  a 
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t  wmlk;  but  It  Ii  not  a  matter  of 

Jwhfchof  these  kinds  of  watt  we  have;  It 

■  the  gremt  art  of  toe  dancing-master  to  give  a  good 


la  length  of  train  descends  bei  sweeping  gown. 
And  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Darns*. 


MANNERS,  MORALS. 
Manner*  (v.  Air,  manner)  respect  the  minor  forms 
of  acting  with  others  and  towards  others ;  swots  In- 
clude the  important  duties  of  life :  manners  nave, 
therefore,  heen  denominated  minor  morals.  By  an 
attention  to  good  manners  we  render  ourselves  good 
companions  ;  by  an  observance  of  good  morale  we 
become  good  members  of  society:  the  formergainathe 
good  will  of  others,  the  latter  their  esteem.  The  man- 
mars  of  a.  child  are  of  more  or  leas  importance,  accord- 
ing to  fain  station  in  life ;  bis  morale  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  earJy,  let  his  station  be  what  it  may ;  'In 
the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  manners,  always 
to  assent  auid  to  comply,  Is  the  very  worst  maxim  we 
can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  morale,  without  opposing  the 
world  on  various  occasions.'— Blaie. 


AIR,  MANNER. 

JTir,  in  Latin  ser,  Greek  dojp,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew tW* because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light;  hence  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance:  manner,  in  French  maniere, 
conies  probably  from  mener  to  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
ing the  direction  of  one's  movements. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person :  a  manner  is 
confined  to  the  action  or  the  movement  or  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person ;  it  discovers 
ilself  In  all  bis  manners.  An  air  has  something  su- 
perficial in  its  nature;  it  strikes  at  the  first  glance: 
*  The  air  the  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  girl/ 
— Stkblb.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  it;  it 
dmtopes  itself  on  closer  observation ;  'The  boy  is 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceful 
sjsnssr.' — Stkblb.  Some  people  have  an  air  about 
them  which  displeases;  but  their  manners  afterward 
win  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  Intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  csmmon  than  to  sutler  our- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in  bis 
favour  or  otherwise :  the  manners  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  his  advancement  in  life,  more  than  bis 


An  air  la  Indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  It  may  re 
suit  either  from  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing:  a  manner  is  indicative  of  the  education ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
sr  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter: a  manner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward;  for 
want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  example. 
We  ■sniiiiin  an  air,  and  affect  a  manner.  An  assumed 
str  of  Importance  exposes  the  littleness  of  the  assumer, 
irbich  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed :  the  same  man- 
ners which  are  becoming  when  natural,  render  a  per- 
son ridicnloas  when  they  are  affected.  A  prepossese- 
hg  air  and  engaging  manners  have  more  influence  on 
*se  heart  than  the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

jtxr  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
mien,  in  German  miens,  comes,  as  AdeJung  supposes, 
from  maknen  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the 
face,  which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German  sense. 
am  drawn  together:  look  signifies  properly  a  mode  or 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  exteriour  of  a  person  hi  comprehended  in  the 
sense  of  all  these  words.  Air  depends  not  only  on  the 
countenance,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action: 

'  \  respects  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  ex- 
kng  the  dress:  look  depends  altogether  on  the  face 
J  Ha  changes.  Air  marks  any  paitleular  state  of 
the  mind;  *  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  no- 
thing else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made 
vstbV— AnDisow.    Mien  denotes  any  state  of  the 


How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  suss. 

When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin. 

Daman. 
Jjook  denotes  any  Individual  movement  of  the  mind , 

How  In  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear 
Addison 
We  may  judge  by  a  person's  air,  that  be  has  a  confl 
dent  and  fearless  mind :  we  may  judge  by  bis  sorrow 
ful  mien,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow ;  and 
by  sorrowful  looks,  that  he  baa  some  partial  or  tempo- 
rary cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  particular  air, 
of  having  a  mien  ;  ci  giving  a  look.  An  innocent  man 
will  answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure ;  a 
person's  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  bis  wretched 
condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  who  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

Admonish,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is  compounded  ot 
the  intensive  ad  and  monea  to  advise,  signifying  to  put 
seriously  in  mind;  advise, compounded  of  the  Latin 
ad  and  visus,  participle  of  video  to  see,  signifies  to 
make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past;  advise  respects 
the  future.  We  admonish  a  person  on  the  errours  be 
has  committed,  by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  advise  a  person  as  to 
his  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules  and  instrua 
tlons.  Those  who  are  most  liable  to  transgress  require 
io  be  admonished  ; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.— Milton. 
Those  who  are  most  Inexperienced  require  to  be  ash 
vised;   'My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  toM  us, 
that  be  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised.'— Anmsos;. 
Admonition  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against 
evil;  opines  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good.      • 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 
Admonition  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  thai 
by  which  one  admonishes :  warning,  in  Saxon  worst**, 
German  women,  probably  from  wdkren  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  see ;  caution,  from  coses  to  beware, 
signifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  common  to  these  terms: 
but  admonition  expresses  more  than  warning',  and 
that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct ;  It  com 
prebends  reasoning  and  remonstrance:  warning  and 
caution  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  the 
former  comprehends  a  strong  forcible  representation  of 
the  evil  to  he  dveaded ;  the  latter  a  simple  apprtaal  of 
a  future  contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning;  and  warning  may 
comprehend  caution,  though  not  vice  versd.  We  ad 
monxsh  a  person  against  the  commission  of  any  offence ; 
we  worn  him  against  danger ;  we  caution  him  against 
any  misfortune. 

Admonitions  and  warnings  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superiour  in  age  and  station ;  cautions  by  any  who 
are  previously  In  possession  of  information.  Parents 
give  admonitions;  ministers  of  the  gospel  give  1 
ings :  Indifferent  persons  give  cautions.  It  is  i 
sary  to  admonish  those  who  have  once  offended  te 
abstain  from  a  similar  offence;  'At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  people's 
faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admonition.'— 3tkmlk. 
It  la  necessary  to  worn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  persevere  in  a  wicked 
course; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  bis  shroud, 

Nor  bad  he  cause— a  warning  was  denied. 

Youso. 
It  is  necessary  to  caution  those  against  any  fal«  m*i 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path ; 

You  camtion'd  me  against  their  charms. 

But  never  save  me  equal  anna ; 
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Your  taMons  found  tbewtake*  put, 

Alm'd  at  the  bead,  but  reacfa'd  the  heart.— Swift. 

Admonitions  are  given  by  persons  only ;  warnings 
and  cautions  are  given  by  things.  The  younf  are 
admonished  by  the  old :  the  death  of  friend*  or  rela- 
tives serves  ai  a  warning  to  the  survivors ;  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a  caution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  errour.  Admonition*  sbooJd 
be  given  with  mildness  and  gravity;  warnings  with 
impressive  force  and  warmth ;  cautions  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  admo- 
nitions; the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  solemn  warn- 
ings; the  inexperienced  timely  contour. 

Admonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to-wkh  sorrowful 
attention ;  warnings  should  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
Impression;  cautions  should  be  borne  in  mind:  but 
admonitions  are  too  often  rejected,  warnings  despised, 
and  cautions  alighted. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

Advice  signifies  that  which  la  advised  (©.  Advice) ; 
counsel,  in  French  constil,  Latin  consilium,  comes  from 
consilio,  compounded  of  co*  and  salio  to  leap  together, 
signifying  to  ran  or  act  in  accordance ;  and  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing  delibe- 
rated upon,  determined,  and  prescribed ;  instruction^ 
in  French  instruction,  Latin  instruction  comes  from  in 
and  struo  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signifying  the  thing 
laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  words  Is 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them  in- 
clude the  accessary  idea  of  superiority,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Advice  flows  from  supe- 
rlour  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  In  general;  counsel  regards  superlour  wisdom. 
or  a  supertour  acquaintance  with  moral  principles  ana 
practice ;  instruction  respects  superiotfr  local  know- 
ledge in  particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  gives 
advice  to  his  patient;  a  father  gives  counsel  to  his 
children ;  a  counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  In  points 
of  law ;  he  receives  instructions  from  him  In  matters 
of  fact 

Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  counsel,  sage 
and  deliberative ;  instructions,  clear  and  positive.  Ad- 
vice is  given  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  Important  or 
otherwise;  '  In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a 
youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleasure?'— 
Btkelk.  Counsel  is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters;  « Young  persons  are  commonly  Inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders.'— John- 
sou.    Instruction  is  used  on  official  occasions ; 

To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 

See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 

Anon  I  Ml  give  thee  more  instruction. 

SHAXSPXAajB. 

Men  of  business  are  best  able  to  give  advice  in  mercan- 
tile transactions.  In  all  measures  that  Involve  our  fu- 
ture happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  of  those 
who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  An  ambas- 
sador must  not  act  without  instructions  from  his  court. 

A  wise  king  will  not  act  without  the  advice  of  bis 
ministers.  A  considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  seri- 
ous step  without  the  counsel  of  his  better  informed 
friends.  AU  diplomatick  persons  are  guided  by  par- 
ticular instructions  in  carrying  on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  counsel  are  often  given  unasked  and  un- 
deeired,  but  instructions  are  always  required  for  the 
regulation  of  a  person's  conduct  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  term  instruction  may  however  be  also  applied 
morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serve*  to  guide, 
one  in  bis  course  of  life ; 

On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 

In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows.— Tocko. 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 
The  communication  of  knowledge  In  general  is  the 
common  idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Inform  is  the  general  term ;  the  othertwo 
are  specinck.  To  inftrm  is  the  act  of  persons  In  all 
conditions ;  to  instruct  and  teach  are  the  acts  of  supe- 
riouia,  either  on  one  ground  or  another :  one  informs  by 
virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  know- 


ledge; one  instructs  by  tirlae  of aaperioar  I 

or  superiour  station :  one  teaches  by  virtue  of  ssjperioa? 

knowledge,  rather  than  of  station :  diplomatick  agent] 
inform  their  governments  of  the  political  traneacucof 
in  which  they  have  been  concerned;  gpvmmem 
instructs  its  different  functionaries  and  ameers  in  re 
gard  to  their  mode  of  proceeding ;  professor*- and  pre- 
cer^rit««cAtic«ewhoattewiaDUDlickscnoolioteara 
To  inform  is  applicable  to  matters  of  general  interna, 
we  may  inform  ourselves  or  others  on  every  thing  wfeicfa 
la  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity ;  and  the  imformmosn 
serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve  the  mind;  'Wife 
we  only  desire  to  have  our  ignorance  infermesL,  we  asc 
most  delighted  with  the  plainest  diction.'— Josrasos 
To  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters  of  serious  concern, 
or  that  which  la  practically  useful ;  it  serves  to  set  as 
right  in  the  path  of  life.  A  parent  instructs  his  child 
in  the  course  of  conduct  be  should  pursue ;  *  good  child 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  a  good  parent  to  make  bob 
wiser  and  better  for  the  time  to  come ; 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays ; 
Though  each  his  heav'nry  parent  should  Inspire, 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune  the  lyre 

Damn. 

To  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  science ;  das 
learner  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  establishment  of  bis  priori  plec:  '  Be 
that  loaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not  before  a 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.'— Jokmo*. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed  before  be  pre- 
tends to  give  an  opinion ;  the  young  and  inexperienced 
must  be  instructed  before  they  can  act ;  the  aguoiaat 
must  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them  against  errour. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  as 
informant ;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  know 
ledge  of  the  subject  in  question  are  requisite  tor  the 
instructor ;  fundamental  knowledge  is  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Those  who  give  information  upon  the  aa 
tborlty  of  others  are  liable  to  mislead ;  those  who  in- 
struct others  in  doing  that  which  Is  bad,  scandalously 
abuse  the  authority  that  is  reposed  in  them  ;  those  whe 
pretend  te  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under 
stand,  mostly  betray  their  Ignorance  sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  to  teach  are  employed  for  things  at 
well  as  persons;  to  instruct  only  for  persons:  books 
and  reading  inform  the  mind ;  history  or  experience 
teaches  mankind;   'The  long  speeches  rather  < 


founded  than  informed  his  understanding.'— 

dor.    '  Nature  u  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should 

do  that  we  may  attain  onto  life  everlasting/— Hooxxa 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 

APPRIZE. 
The  Idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  rnort 
persons  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Infoi 
the  Latin  informo  to  fashion  the  mind,  come 
this  general  idea  only,  without  the  addition  of  anv  col- 
lateral idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  geaeriek  term,  and  the 
rest  specinck :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  what  has 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary ;  but  to  make  known  fc 
to  bring  to  light  what  has  long  been  known  and  par 
posely  concealed :  to  inform  is  tocommunlcatedlfecay 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  informed,  1  learn.— Miltof. 
To  make  known  is  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly  to 
many :  one  informs  the  publick  of  one's  intentions  by 
means  of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name ;  one 
makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circuitous  channel,  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fools,  to  talking  ever  prone, 
Are  sure  to  make  their  follies  known.— Cat. 
To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  address  or  other 
wise;  to  acquaint  and  apprixs  are  immediate  and  per- 
sonal communications.  One  informo  the  government, 
or  any  publick  body,  or  one  informs  one's  friends ;  one 
acquaints  or  apprizes  only  one's  friends,  or  particular 
individuals :  one  la  informed  of  that  which  either  con- 
cerns the  informant,  or  the  person  informed;  one  ac- 
quaints a  person  with,  or  apprizes  him  of  such  thing? 
aa  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the  latter  in  more 
spectflck  circumstances  than  the  former:  one  inform* 
a  correspondent  by  letter  of  the  rlay  on  which  be  saa» 
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xpeet  to  receive  Ids  order,  or  ef  one's  own  wishes  with 

egard  to  an  order ; 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  slater, 
Been  well  inform**  of  them,  and  with  cautions. 

BbUKSFBAEB. 

Joe  eceaeraX*  a  f  ather  with  all  the  drcomstancei  that 
respect  his  son's  eonduct;  «If  any  man  live*  under  a 
■aaater  that  doth  not  act  according  to  the  rales  of  the 
psnd,it  is  his  own  fault  in  that  he  doth  not  acquaint 
[be  bishop  with  it.'— Bstbhdos.  One  amyiiiee  a 
friend  of  a  bequest  that  has  been  made  to  him ;  '  ¥ou 
know,  without  my  telling  you,  with  what  seal  I  have 
recommended  yen  to  Cesar,  although  you  may  not  be 
tppriud  that  1  have  frequently  written  to  him  upon 
Ihit  subject.'— Mblmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero).  One 
*%forms  the  magistrate  otany  Irregularity  that  pmnes ; 
we  ummd  the  master  of  a  family  with  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  savants :  one  ssyrius  a  person  of  the  time 
when  he  will  be  obliged  to  appear.  Inform  is  used 
fcuratively,  but  the  other  terms  mostly  in  the  proper 
*ose;  •  Religion  inform*  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
produced  together.'— Johksoii. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  inform,  have 
acquired  by  their  application  an  Impooant  distinction. 
The  informant  being  he  who  informs  for  the  benefit  of 
ethers,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of  others. 
What  the  mformmnt  commnnicstes  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  todrauahaad  what  the  informer  communicates 
a  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  informant  is 
thanked  for  his  civility  in  making  the  communication ; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  is 
thanked  by  intone,  not  even  by  those  who  employ  hiin. 
We  may  all  be  informants  in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of 
anything  of  which  another  maybe  informed;  'Aye 
(says  oar  Artist's  informant),  but  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  as  good  a  portrait  painter 
m  Vandyke.'— Pilkimoton.  None  are  informers  who 
do  not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of  any  law ; 
1  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowledges  the 
necesaty  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of 
virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
pubuck  hatred.'— Johjsoh. 


INPORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NOTICE, 

ADVICE. 
Information  (v.  To  inform)  signifies  the  thing  of 
vnieh  oae  is  informed:  Intelligence,  from  the  Latin 
ttdlifo  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
*ud*  to  understand:  notice,  from  the  Latin  notitio,  is 
•Itat  which  brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge: 
4foce  («.  Advice)  signifies  that  which  Is  made  known. 
Tsess  terms  coma  very  near  to  each  other  in  significa- 
tion, but  differ  in  application :  information  hi  the  most 
general  and  Indefinite  of  all ;  the  three  others  are  but 
■»dej  of  information.    Whatever  is  communicated  to 
n  b  "formation,  be  it  pubHck  or  private,  open  or  con- 
There,  centring  In  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
tat  sH  your  rays  of  information  meet.— Cowpbr. 

Jfttwe,  intelligence,  and  **Vtce,are  mostly  publlck,  but 
Particularly  tlie  former.  Information  and  notice  may 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing; 
intelligence  Is  mostly  communicated  by  writing  or 
printing ;  advices  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  information 
*  mostly  an  informal  mode  of  communication ;  notice, 
nt*U*ftnee,  and  advice,  are  mostly  formal  communi- 
e*tions.  A  servant  gives  his  master  information,  or 
one  'riend  sends  another  information  from  the  country ; 
BMsbtrates  or  officers  give  settee  of  such  things  as  it 
concerns  the  publlck  to  know  and  to  observe ;  spies 
t"e  intelligence  of  all  that  passes  under  their  notice ; 
"  ^teUigenee  is  given  in  the  pubiick  prints  of  all  that 
P*ki  worthy  of  notice ;  '  My  lion,  whose  Jaws  are  at 
»  boors  open  to  intelligence,  informs  me  that  there  are 
*fe*  enormous  weapons  still  iu  being.'— Btssls.  A 
!™!*jycommander  sends  advice  to  his  government  of 
5*P*rmQ00'  which  are  going  forward  under  his  di- 
rection ;  or  one  merchant  gives  advice  to  another  of 
'•"  «ate  of  the  market;  '  As  be  was  dictating  to  his 
Va  :  -*  wtth  great  authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman 
°osi  Uarrawav's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several 


letters  from  France  Just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the 
king  was  in  good  health.'— A  ddisoh. 

Information,  as  calculated  to  influence  men's  ac- 
tions, ought  to  be  correct:  those  who  are  too  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  infor- 
mation. Justice,  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  direct, 
ought  to  be  timely; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice.— Thomson. 
No  law  of  general  Interest  is  can  led  Into  effect  withou* 
timely  notice  being  given.  Intelligence,  as  the  first 
intimation  of  an  interesting  evrat,  ought  to  be  early: 
advices,  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  clear  and 
particular ;  official  advices  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-official  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence,  when  applied  as  cba 
raclerisilcbs  of  men,  have  a  farther  distinction :  the 
man  of  information  is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  Is  so 
denominated  on  account  of  his  understanding  as  well 
as  experience  and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
intelligent  without  information;  but  we  may  be  well 
informed  without  being  remarkable  for  intelligence ; 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ;  but  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  most  fitted 
for  conducting  businem. 


ACQUAINTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 
Acquaintance  comes  from  acquaint,  which  is  com 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quo.  to, 
in  old  French  eoint,  Teut. gekannt  known,  M,.,.iylng 
known  to  one;  familiarity  cornea  from  /oauJtsr,  in 
Latin  famiUarie  aoAfatniha,  signifying  known  as  on 
of  the  family;  intimacy,  from  intimate,  in  Latin  intt 
status,  participle  of  intimo  to  love  entirely,  from  t«- 
timue  Innermost,  signifies  known  to  the  Innermost  re- 
cesses of  toe  heart. 

These  terms  mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  la 
the  social  intercourse:  acquaintance  expressing  leal 
than  familiarity;  and  that  less  than  intimacy;  'A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acquaint 
ante ;  to  he  familiar  requires  an  acquaintance  of  some 
standing ;  intimacy  supposes  such  an  acquaintance  as 
Is  supported  by  friendship.'— Truslsr. 

Acquaintance  springs  from  occasional  intercourse; 
familiarity  is  produced  by  a  dally  intercourse,  which 
wears  off  all  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
intimacy  arises  not  merely  from  frequent  intercourse, 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  acquaintance  will 
be  occasionally  a  guest ;  '  An  acquaintance  is  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us 
with  the  same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the 
most  trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us.'— H&wus- 
worth.  One  that  is  on  terms  of  familiarity  has  easy 
access  to  our  table ;  '  His  familiars  were  his  entire 
friends,  and  could  have  no  Interested  views  in  courting 
his  acquaintance:— 8T*zvn.  An  intimate  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidence;  'At  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  Pislstratus  to  some  of  his  intimates, 
Thraslppus  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  the  most  violent  abuse.'— Cumbkrulhd.  An 
acquaintance  with  a  person  affords  but  little  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  his  character;  familiarity  puts  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues ; 
but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his  worth; 
1  Those  who  are  apt  to  be  familiar  on  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, will  never  acquire  any  degree  of  intimacy: 
— Trtjsler. 

A  simple  acquaintance  Is  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  to  stand  with  all  person.*,  however  deserving 


Acquaintance  grew ;  th'  acquaintance  they  improve 
To  friendship;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love.. 

Eesnss. 
If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  intimacy, 
it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  their 
pains.  " Too  much  familiarity"  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  u  breeds  contempt."  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  familiarity  affords 
but  too  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  selfl-!i 
and  unamlable  passions;  k  That  familiarity  produu* 
neglect  has  been  long  observed.'— Jonssos.  Inti- 
macies begun  in  tore  often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen 
friends  ctmmonry  become  the  bitterest  enemies.    4 
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man  may  have  a  thousand  acqualntance.and  not  one 
whom  he  should  make  his  intimate;  4  The  intimacy 
between  the  father  of  Eogenio  and  Agreatia  produced 
a  leader  friendship  between  bia  sister  and  Amelia.'— 
Hawkbswosth. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things  aa  well  aa 
persona,  in  which  case  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
An  acquaintance  with  a  subject  la  opposed  to  entire 
Ignorance  upon  it ;  familiarity  with  it  ia  the  conse- 
quence of  frequent  repetition;  and  intimacy  of  a 
steady  and  thorough  research ;  <  With  Homer'a  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  acquaintance:  we  are 
made  intimate  with  their  habits  and  manners.'— 
CuMBtmLAHD.  •The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  ao 
familiar,  that  it  escapes  our  notice.'— Johnboh.    In 


our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  become  dairy  ee- 


quainted  with  freab  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  acquired  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  more  than  one  language 


and  science ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having 
possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  even  one  language  or  science.  When  we 
can  translate  the  authors  or  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  acquaintance  with  it;  when  we  can 
apeak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  be  familiar 
with  It ;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  comprehends  a 
thorough  critical  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and 
subtleties  of  its  structure. 


TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 
To  know  la  a  general  term;  to  be  acquainted  with  Is 
particular  (v.  Acquaintance).  We  may  know  things 
or  peraona  in  various  ways;  we  may  know  them  by 
name  only;  or  we  may  know  their  internal  properties 
or  characters ;  or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure; 
we  may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may  know  them 
by  a  direct  Intercourse :  one  is  acquainted  witk  either 
a  person  or  a  thing,  only  In  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
aa  Immediate  intercourse  m  one's  own  person.  We 
know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by 
being  a  witness  to  his  actions; 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known, 
Between  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone  1 
Gould  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme.— Dbnham. 
We  become  acquainted  with  a  person  by  frequently 
being  in  bis  company;  'But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  far  my  little  boy,  who  became  acquainted 
with  aorrow  aa  soon  as  be  was  capable  of  reflection.' 
Mslmoth  (Letter*  of  Cicero). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

Knowledge,  from  know,  in  all  probability  comes 
ft  ->m  the  Latin  nates,  and  the  Greek  ytv&eKw ;  science. 
In  Latin  scientia,  from  ads,  Greek  loniu  to  know,  ana 
7\yO  to  see  or  perceive ;  learning,  from  bans,  signi- 
fies the  thing  learned;  erudition,  in  Latin  eruditio, 
comes  from  erudie  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance. 

Knowledge  ia  a  general  term  which  simply  implies 
the  thing  known:  science,  learning,  and  erudition.nn 
modes  of  knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral  idea : 
science  m  a  systematica:  species  of  knowledge  which 
consists  of  rule  and  order ;  learning  is  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools,  or  through 
the  medium  of  personal  Instruction;  erudition  la 
scholaatlck  knowledge  obtained  by  profound  research: 
knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and  Is  ex- 
pressly oppose!  to  umorixi.e-  science,  learning,  and 
erudition,  are  posttweiy  nigh  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  Is,  of  itself,  a  plea- 
sure, Independent  of  the  many  extrtiuriek  advantages 
which  it  brings  to  every  individual,  according  to  the 
station  of  life  In  which  he  ia  placed;  the  pursuits  of 
science  have  a  peculiar  Interest  for  men  of  a  peculiar 
turn:  those  who  thirst  aAer  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  sdent\£ck 
man.  Learning  n  leaa  dependent  on  Che  geniua,  than 
on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labour 
and  persever  ince,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
learning  as  have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  s*:i  U»n 


in  the  republkkof  letters, 
tained  but  by  few ;  a  retentive  memory,  panes*  in 
dustry,  and  deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  a* 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  ao  erudite  man. 

Knowledge,  In  the  unqualified  and  universal  seaK.ii 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  "  A  little  knowtedee  a 
a  dangerous  thing :"  It  is  certain  we  may  ban  t 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  pastea 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  ua  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  is 
our  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance.— Dohak 
Science  la  more  exempt  from  this  danger;  but  lac 
ecientijick  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  ks 
guide,  aa  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  day,  mu 
wander  in  the  regions  of  Idle  speculation,  and  sink  m 
the  quicksands  of  skepticism ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  ana, 
The  soul  of  science,  and  the  queen  of  souk 
B.  Josses. 
Learning  la  more  generally  and  practically  uspfol  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  science;  while  ii  makes  m 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  farmer  agea :  it  serves  to  purify  the  seao- 
menta,  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert  tar 
powers ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  looming  whfco  «a 
alsta  merely  In  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  stad; 
of  editions,  la  even  worse  than  a  useless  emntoriDe&t 
of  the  time ;  *  Aa  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  ia 
provementof  the  art  of  translation.'— Johwsos.  En 
dition  n  always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  to 
ennoble  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to  the  stock  of  im- 
portant knowledge;  it  serves  the  cause  of  rettgfos  sai 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  trasses 
objects  of  Inquiry;  'Two  of  the  French  dergywftfc 
worn  I  passed  my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  mm 
turn.'— Bean. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 
According  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  to 
Latin  Utera,  signifies  any  document  composed  of 
written  lettere;  and  epietle,  in  Greek  (Writ  ft* 
htqGXm  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  w 
any  one ;  consequently  the  former  Is  the  generkk,  the 
latter  the  specinck  term.  Letter  is  a  term  aJtogetba 
familiar,  It  may  be  used  for  whatever  Is  written  byoat 
friend  to  another  in  domestlck  life,  or  for  the  pablkk 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have  eawMfca 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  aa  the  letter*  of  Madam*  ee 
Savigny,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift,  aad  eves 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  ss  the  letun 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca:  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  epistles,  as  a  term  moat  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  brtiM 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  la  pecularf v  soJema  u 
its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  «  U* 
epistles  of  St  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St  Jude;  tod 
by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  Is  written  lb 
the  epistolary  form  Is  denominated  an  epistle  rata* 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  data,  at 
the  epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistlee of  Botteau;  tad 
finally,  whatever  la  addressed  by  way  of  dedkauos 
la  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  aad  » 
friendly  familiarity  should  characterise  the  letter:  ** 
timent  and  instruction  are  always  conveyed  by  as 
epistle. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 
Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge,  derrred 
through  the  medium  of  written  letters  or  books,  that 


on :  learning  (v.  Knowledge)  u  confined  to 
i  communicated,  that  ia,  scbolastJck  know 
term  men  of  lettere,  or  the  mubfetor 


is,  information :  learning  (v.  Km 
that  which  iacomn 

ledge.    The  term ,  „ 

letters,  comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  tin 
cultivation  of  their  minds ;  4To  the  greater  part  or 
mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with  moeo 
study;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  spend  apae 
letters  must  be  stolen  from  their  ocraaatiow  tad  fan" 
lies.'— Jobhsok.  Literary  societies  have  for  their  m 
Ject  the  diffusion  of  general  information :  Itemed  arte 
ties  propose  to  themselves  the  Usher  object  i,(  extent 
ing  the  samnds  of  science,  and  int.  easing  theum"1' 
human  knowledge.    Men  of  letters  have  t  P**** 
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It 


n  admittance  into  the  higher  circle*;  literacy  men  can 
always  find  resources  for  themselves  in  their  own  soci- 
*j:  learned  men,  or  men  of  learning,  are  more  the 
objects  of  reapeet  and  admiration  than  of  imitation ; 


object! 

Hetbat  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part 
of  learning  which  time  ha*  left  behind  H,  may  be  truly 
nid  to  adfance  toe  literature  of  his  own  age/— Johh- 

•OH. 

CHARACTER,  LETTER. 

Character  cornea  from  the  Greek  xapcun^p,  signifying 
in  impression  or  mark,  from  yapinrw  to  imprint  or 
tump:  letter  in  French  IsUre,  Latin  litera,  is  probably 
oootracted  from  legitera,  atgnifying  what  Is  legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
every  letter  is  a  character;  but  every  character  is  not 
i  Uutr.  Character  hi  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 
ieagaate  something; ;  a  Utter  is  a  species  of  character 
which  is  the  constituted  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
and  hieroglypfaicka  consist  of  characters,  but  not  of  let- 
ters. 

tharadsr  la  employed  figuratively,  but  letter  is  not 
K  grateful  person  has  the  favours  which  are  conferred 
jpoo  him  written  in  Indelible  characters  upon  his 
bean ; '  A  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  suspicious  temper, 
u  displayed  in  characters  that  are  almost  universally 
andttftoooV— Hawxsssworth. 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Scholar  and  disciple  are  both  applied  to  such  as  learn 
from  othen:  but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  radimenta  of  knowledge;  the  latter  of  one 
wbo  acquire*  any  art  or  science  from  the  instruction  of 
another;  the  scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher,  the  dis- 
ciple to  tfae  master :  children  are  always  scholars ;  adult 
persons  may  be  disciples. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  In  the  study  of 
words ;  disciples,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of  things :  we  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
lev n  any  thing,  good  or  bad ;  '  The  Romans  confessed 
il>  'ttelves  the  scholars  of  the  Greeks.1— -Johnson. 
H  ire  the  disciples  ouly  of  distinguished  persons  or 
iacu  ai  communicate  either  knowledge  or  opinions, 
uttful  or  otherwise ;  *  We  are  not  the  sUsOples  of  Vol- 
uire/— Bcnua.  Children  are  sometimes  too  apt  scho- 
lars in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 

A  sssij  bi  a  species  of  scholar  who  is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  superintendence  of  the  person 
lowborn  he  receives  his  instruction.  The  Latin  word 
.'v'&u  signifies  a  fatherless  child,  or  a  man  child  under 
V  aad  ia  ward,  in  which  sense  It  is  also  sometimes  used 
'•« the  term  ward ;  but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
:k-  terra  it  now  comprehends  the  idea  of  instruction 
u«e  than  that  of  wardship  and  superintendence ; 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  bor  suitor, 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

Shucspsars. 


SCHOOL,  ACADEMY, 
Toe  Latin  term  schola  signifies  a  loitering  place,  a 
Hmc  for  desultory  conversation  or  instruction,  from 
the  Greek  ex«M  leisure;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
to  any  pmce  where  instruction  is  given,  particularly 
(bat  w^eb  is  communicated  to  youth,  which  being  an 
<wy  tack  to  one  wbo  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is  con 
sdered  as  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour;  academy 
derirea  lis  name  from  the  Greek  dmoifida  the  name  oi 


u*a  nave  since  been  termed  academies. 

'foe  leading  idea  In  the  word  school  Is  that  of  in- 
Hructkm  given  and  doctrine  received :  in  the  word  aca- 
^  is  that  of  association  among  those  wbo  have  ai- 
•woy  learned:  hence  we  speak  in  the  literal  sense  of 
'•{je  school  where  young  persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  In 
toe  wended  and  moral  senseof  the  old  and  new  scheoL 
toe  Pythagorean  school,  the  philosophical  school,  and 
to  like;  •  The  world  is  a  great  school  where  deceit,  in 
ill  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  first  learned.'— 
sum.  But  the  academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
*****»,  being  members  of  any  academy,  and  the  like ; 

As  for  other  academies  such  as  those  for  painting, 


sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  havenotsomuch  as  heare 
the  proposal.'— 8ha/tsbbust. 


EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING 
Instruction  and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to 
a  whole;  instruction  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  breeding  the  manners  or  outward  con- 
duct ;  but  education  comprehends  not  only  both  these 
but  the  formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  heart 
and  the  establishment  of  the  principles :  good  instructor 
makes  one  wiser :  good  breeding  makes  one  more  po- 
lished and  agreeable;  good  education  makes  one  really 
good.  A  want  of  education  will  always  be  to  the  injury 
if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  sufferer :  a  want  of  instruction 
is  of  more  or  teas  inconvenience,  according  to  eircum 
stances :  a  want  of  breeding  oo\y  unfits  a  man  for  the  so- 
ciety of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  '  A  mother  tells  her  infant  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  pro- 
position, and  is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life)  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him  among 
philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  his  former  knowledge, 
by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units.* 
—Johnson.  Instruction  may  be  given  at  different 
ages:  'To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious art  of  instruction*1— Johnson.  Good  breeding 
is  best  learned  in  the  early  part  of  life;  •  My  brooding 
abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the  world  than  yours 
has  done.'— Wnntworth. 

IGNORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UNLEARNED, 
UNLETTERED. 

Ignorant,  In  Latin  ignorans,  from  the  privative  ig 
or  m  and  noro,  or  the  Greek  ymfon*,  signifies  no 
knowing  things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance ;  unlearned,  illiterate,  and  unlet- 
tered, are  compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general  sense 

Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ,  It  includes  wan' 
of  knowledge  to  any  degree  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the  other  terms,  illi- 
terate, unlearned,  and  unlettered,  which  express  differ 
ent  forms  of  ignorance  ; 

He  said,  and  sent  Cyllenius  with  command 

"jo  free  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
Trojan  guests;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate, 
queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and  state. 
Drtdbn. 

Ignorance  Is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  la 
not  always  one's  fault;  the  term  is  not  therefore  di 
rectly  reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is  an  ob 
Jectof  pity,  rather  than  condemnation ;  but  when  igno 
ranee  ia  coupled  with  self-conceit  and  presumption,  it 
is  a  perfect  deformity :  hence  the  word  illiterate,  which 
is  used  only  in  such  cases  as  to  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach: an  ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others, 
Is  termed  an  illiterate  preacher ;  and  quacks,  whether  in 
religion  or  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  call- 
ing, are  altogether  an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The 
words  unlearned  and  unlettered  are  exempt  from  such 
unfavourable  associations.  A  modest  man,  who  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  may  suitably  apologize  for 
bis  supposed  deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  unlearned 
or  unlettered  man;  the  former  is,  however,  a  term  of 
more  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  A  man  may  be  de 
scribed  either  as  generally  unlearned,  or  as  unlearned  in 
particular  sciences  or  arts ;  as  unlearned  In  history ; 
unlearned  in  philosophy ;  •  Because  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  and  whimsical,  I 
must  take  leave  to  anfbld  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of 
my  first  proposition  ia  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  that 
44  every  worthless  man  Is  a  dead  man.** '—Addison. 
Wesay  of  a  person  that  he  is  unlearned  In  the  ways  of 
the  world :  and  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as  unlet- 
tered ;  *  AJax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  soldier, 
had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy 
suliennesa.'—JoiiNsoN. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN. 
Illuminate,  in  Lathi,  iUununatus,  participle  of  *Hs> 
*n«0,  and  enlighten,  from  the  noun  light,  both  denote 
the  communication  of  light ;  theibrmer  In  the  natural, 
the  law*  in  the  moral  sense,    we  iltuminttt  by  means 
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af  artificial  ILjbts;  the  ma  iUuminatee  the  world  by  Its 
own  tight; 

Reason  ouigukJe,  what  can  the  more  reply. 
Than  that  the  ran  tUrauaate*  the  sky  1— Paion. 
Preaching  and  Instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of  men ; 
'Bat  if  neither  yon  nor  I  can  gather  so  much  from 
these  places,tbey  will  tell  us  it  h  because  we  are  not  in- 
wardly enlightened .'—  South.  Ilhaeine  is  but  a  poetkk 
variation  of  illuminate;  as,  the  Son  of  Righteousness 
illumined  the  benighted  world ; 

What  In  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

Milton. 
JBnennsficns  are  employed  as  puWlck  demowrtraihms 
no  nation  is  now  termed  sail  A 
I  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 


of  toy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but  such 
as  bare  .— — .- 


CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZATION, 

REFINEMENT. 
CsJtaratim,  ftom  the  Latin  eultuo,  denotes  the  act  of 
saitfofltiMjri  °*  ■*"»»  <*  b*mK  «nJtroaied ;  culture  signi- 
fies the  state  only  of  being  cultivated ;  civilization  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  ctviUzing,  or  state  of  being  civilized: 
refinement  denotes  the  act  of  refining,  or  the  state  of 
being  refined. 

Cultivation  Is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 
thing  that  grows;  culture  U>  that  in  which  It  grows. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour 
HAless  the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  figuratively,  we  say  the 
eultivation  of  any  art  or  science ;  the  cultivation  of 
one's  taste  or  Inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
one's  own  skill,  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  Itself; 
hut  the  mmd  reouJres  culture  previously  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  of  the  powers ;  •  Notwithstanding  this 
fiscatty  (of  taste)  must  be  In  seme  measure  born  with 
us,  there  are  several  methods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving ft.'— Amnio*. 

But  too*  Heav'n 
In  every  breath  has  sown  these  early  aeeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  In  vain 
Without  fair  cuter***  kind  parental  aid. 

Aksmidb. 
CtviUtaUon  is  the  first  stage  of  cultivation  ;  refiaa- 
memi  is  the  last :  we  civilite  savages  by  divesting  flpn 
of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  ImowledfiPbf 
such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civil  society ;  we  culti- 
vate people  in  general  by  calling  forth  their  powers  into 
action  and  independent  exertion ;  we  refine  them  by 
the  Introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  Introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  nwWriiv  the  rudest  nations.     The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the 
lenriments  without  debilitating  the  character ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a  vi- 
cious extent,  so  as  to  Introduce  an  excessive  refinement 
of  ieelmg  that  la  incompatible  with  real  manliness ; 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpotish'd  world 
And  lay  It  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
Th'  embellishments  of  life !  Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine.— Addiboh. 
Poetry  maces  a  principal  amusement  among  unpo- 
lished nations,  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes 
of  refinement,  painting  and  musick  come  in  for  a  share.' 
Goldsmith. 

Cultivation  is  applied  either  to  p  saons  or  things ;  ei- 
viUiaUon  is  applied  to  men  collet  lively,  refinement  to 
men  individually:  we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or  any 
of  its  operations;  or  we  may  cultivate  the  ground  or 
any  thing  that  grows  upon  the  ground ;  we  civilize  na- 
tions ;  we  refine  the  mind  or  the  manners. 


SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 
Suavity  is  literally  sweetness ;  and  urbanity  the  re- 
fnetnent  of  the  eity,  in  distinction  with  the  country : 
inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  polite  education  tends  to 
toAsn  the  mind  and  the  manners,  it  prodaoes  eusvity  ; 
bat  euavitvmayeometimm  arise  from  natural  temper, 
and  exist  thereto*  withoat  urbanity  ;  although  then 


.    Bythesaansj 

those  aroaad  s§;  I, 

»  render  oanelvei  I 

sailed  «r*«iu<i  by  I 

r,  consists  in  a  e>  1 


cannot  be  urbanity  without  euavtty. 
of  oar  mannsts  we  gain  the  love  of  tl 
by  the  urbanity  of  oar  manner*  we 
agreeable  companions ;  '  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by 
the  moralists,  or  a  eoartly  behaviour,  conafats  in  ' 
ska  to  plrese  th*  company.  '—Pops  .  Hence  also 
another  distinction  that  the  term  suavity  may  be  s» 
plied  to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style;  'TO 
euavity  of  Menander's  style  might  bo  mora  to  Fb> 
taroh's  taste  than  th*  irregular  sublimity  of  An* 
tophanes.'— Cumberland.  Urbanity  is  sophs!  tt 
only. 


CIVIL,  POLITE. 

Civil,  in  French  civile,  Latin  cierilis,  front  cms, . 
efeisen,  signifies  beleogiog  to  er  becoming  a  citine; 
polite,  in  French  pelt,  Latin  pc4itus>,  participle  ef  safe 
te  polish,  signifies  literally  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  denote  dismal 
modes  of  noting  in  social  mtereouase  \  polite  oxpetem 
more  than  civti ;  it  is  poetibl*  to  be  eivil  without  be- 
ing polite :  politenese  supposes  civility  and  eometkmj 
in  addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  coadfcioa, « 
country;  all  have  an  opportunity  with  equal  propriety  el 
being  civil,  bat  it  ■  not  sa  with  politeness;  this  requrei 
a  certain  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  eqealhj  sf 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masten  asd 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  ana  unlearned,  to  bs 
polite  to  each  other.    Civility  is  a  Christian  datj; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  civil  to 
ins  neighbour :  politenese  is  rather  a  voluntary  dera- 
tion efonrselves  to  others ;  among  the  inferiour  ode* 
eivility  is  Indispensable ;  an  uncivil  person  in  s  ma- 
erdinat*  station  is  an  obnoxious  member  of  society ; 
He  has  good  nature. 
And  I  have  good  manners, 
His  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they. — Otwat. 
_  the  higher  orders,  politeness  is  often  a  mbs> 
and  where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined,  H 
supersedes  th*  necessity  of  civility  :  politeness  »  tat 
sweetener  of  human  society ;  it  gives  a  charm  to  every 
thing  that  is  said  and  done ; '  The  true  effect  of  genoias 
politeness  seems  to  be  rather  ease  than  nksssan.'- 
Jorhson. 

Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occa- 
sion offers ;  politenese  seeks  the  opportunity  to  pke«, 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  (fas 
wishes ;  it  is  full  of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  ac- 
tive benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Civility  is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it  often  fire* 
pain  ftom  ignorance  or  erronr :  politeness  studies  afi  Um 
ofraer 


wviauuCT  and  situations  of  men ;  it  enters  into  tbev 
characters,  suits  Itself  to  tbeir  humours,  and  evenyieidi 
indulgently  to  their  weaknesses ;  its  object  is  so  fast  te 
avoid  giving  pain  than  to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serving,  pelitente* 
by  that  of  pleasing :  eivility  often  confines  itself  lotas 
bare  intention  of  serving  ;  politenese  looks  to  the  seon 
and  its  consequences :  when  a  peasant  is  civil  be  ottos 
does  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  desired  of  bin ;  bs 
takes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  **• ; 
politenese  considers  what  is  due  to  others  and  nua 
ethers ;  it  does  nothing  superfluously  ;  men  of  sow 
bleeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  move  before  U»ey 
act.  It  is  necessary  io  be  eivil  without  being  trouble- 
some,  and  polite  without  being  affected. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intsatUNt; 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  manners,  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  culture. •/*• 
liteneee  requires  peculiar  properties  of  the  head  and  us 
heart,  natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness  and  ses- 
tleness  of  character,  an  even  current  of  feeling,  oaiek- 
asss  and  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  commsodot 
temper,  a  genera)  insight  into  men  and  manners,  sad  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  society. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  with  the  harshest  ex- 
pressions of  one's  feelings ;  it  allows  the  utters**  sf 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time.orsst- 
son;  It  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  pasuoni. 
politenese  enjoins  upon  ns  to  say  nothing  to  snotbef 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  oonelrei:  a 
lays  at  least  a  temporary  constraint  on  all  the  ssgr/ 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turbulent  commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same ;  whatever  is  oner  nee 
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»w»j»«  .ajirfaekiKOTledfedassuchbyaJlpenoos; 
nee  the  tana  civil  may  be  applied  figuratively  In  the 


l  may  1 
mmMm**  ■eBsasjes  5 

I  beau  a  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds, 
Txsatt  tbo  rude  tea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

Shaxsfsarx. 
P»Ktfw  varies  with  the  fashions  and  times ;  what  hi 
H"'  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may  be  unpolite  In 
another;  *  A  polite  country  squire  shall  make  you  as 
naany  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
flbr  m.  week.' — Addison. 

If  csmticjr  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  It  has  at  least  the 
aendation  of  being  genuine  and  harmless,  having 
j  artificial  in  it:  ft  admits  of  no  gloss,  and  will 
never  deceive ;  it  is  the  true  expression  of  good  will, 
Use  companion  of  respect  in  inferkrars,  of  condescen- 
sion in  superiours,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in  equals : 
t  springs  from  education,  is  the  offspring  of 
it,  and  consists  much  in  tbe  exteriour :  it  often 
i  contented  with  tbe  bare  imitation  of  virtue,  and  is 
'    1  into  true  and  false;  in  the  latter  case  it 
say  oe  abused  for  the  worstof  purposes,  and  serve  as  a 
■task  to  conceal  malignant  passions  under  the  appear- 
ance or  kindness;  hence  it  is  possible  to  be  polite  In 
toon  without  being  civil,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  good. 


CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 
Civil  (v.  CMLpoliUh;  obliging,  from  oblige,  signifies 
aether  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to  oblige;  com- 
Imioamt,  in  French  complaisant,  comes  from  complaire 
to  pteaae,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

CHn!  is  more  general  than  obliging:  one  is  always 
cdva  when  one  Is  obliging,  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  is  civil :  complaisance  is  more  than 
either,  ft  refines  upon  both ;  it  is  a  branch  of  politeness 
(a.  Ck'vH,  polite). 

OnH  regards  the  manner  as  well  as  the  action, 
obliging  respects  tbe  action,  complaisant  includes  all 
the  ciicomstances  of  the  action :  to  be  civil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action ;  •  Pride  is  never  more  offensive 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  civil.'—- Cuxbbklahd. 
To  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service ; 
Tbe  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail,       b 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson. 
To  be  complaisant  is  to  do  a  service  in  the  time  and 
manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable;  '  I  seem'd 
so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled  with 
so  ranch  complaisance  at  all  their  pretty  fancies,  that 
though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
base  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked  upon  me  as  very 
agreeable  company.'— Addison.  Civility  requires  no 
enVrt;  to  be  obliging  always  costs  tbe  agent  some 
trouble ;  complaisance  requires  attention  and  observa- 
tion ;  a  person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  obliging  In  lending 


ee^omplaismnt  in  his  attentions  to  his  friends. 
One  Is  habitually  civil ;  obliging  from  disposition ; 
complaisant  from  education  ana  disposition:  it  is 
necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  ojteious,  to  be  complaisant  without  being 
servile. 

COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 
Courteous,  from  court,  denotes  properly  belonging  to  a 
start,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable 
lo assart;  complaisant  (v.  Complaisance). 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
tmpUueomt;  it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as  tbe 
action ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  polished  complaisance  : 
en  the  other  band,  complaisance  includes  more  of  the 
"      dtion  in  it  than  courteousness ;  it  has  less  of  tbe 
,  but  more  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 
Courteousness  displays  Itself  In  tbe  address  and  the 
anacrs; 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  Heay'n, 
And  dresrd  myself  In  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Shaxspkarb 


Complaisance  displays  Itself  indirect  good  offices,  par- 
ticularly in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  others:  * Ti 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  m  some  degree 
the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  oni  t 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  be  can  become 
useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of 
the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  complai 
sauce.'— Johnson.  Courteousness  is  most  suitable  for 
strangers ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  to  address  each  other  courteously  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted  or 
otherwise :  there  Is  a  degree  of  complaisance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
withou^endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Courtly,  thejugh  derived  from  (he  same  word  as 
courteous,  is  in  some  degree  opposed  *>  It  in  point  of 
sense;  it  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  like- 
ness which  is  favourable;  courtly  is  to  courteous  bm 
the  form  to  the  reality;  the  courtly  consists  of  the  ex- 
teriour only,  the  latter  of  the  exteriour  combined  with 
the  spirit ;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  Insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  fatter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  contrary :  a  courtly 
demeanour,  or  a  courtier-like  demeanour  may  be  suit 
able  on  certain  occasions ;  but  a  courteous  demeanour 
is  always  desirable ; 
In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.— Pope. 
Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to 
things;  but  courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons: 
we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur ; 
but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behaviour,  cour 
teous  language,  and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
Be  had  a  troublesome  old-fashlon'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  horrid  truth. 

Thomson 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED,  GENTEEL 

Polite  {v.  Civil)  denotes  a  quality :  polished,  a  suite « 
he  who  \b  polite  is  so  according  to  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness ;  he  who  Is  polished  Is  polished  by  the  force  of 
art:  a  polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behaviour,  a 
finished  gentleman.  A  rude  person  may  be  more  or 
\eme  polished,  or  freed  from  rudeness ;  'In  rude  nations 
the  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents  is  of 
shorter  continuance  than  in  polished  societies.'- 
Robertson.  Refined  rises  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  and  polished:  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  bis  refinement;  but  his  polite- 
ness, or  bis  polish,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
externals;  refinement  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
the  body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  will 
make  a  man  polite;  •  A  pedant  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  sense  Is  like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an 
account  of  polite  conversation.'— Steels.  Lessons  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  polish ;  refined  manners  or 
principles  will  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper;  'What  is  honour  but  tbe  height 
and  flower  of  morality,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
conversation  V— South. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exteriour.  it  is  less  Ha 
ble  to  excess  than  refinement :  when  the  language,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  polished,  he  is  di- 
vested of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  social 
intercourse;  but  If  the  temper  of  a  man  be  refined  be* 
yond  a  certain  boundary,  he  loses  the  nerve  of  cba 
racier  which  is  essential  for  maintaining  bis  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  Hie. 

Genteel,  In  French  gentil,  Latin  gentilis,  signified 
literally  one  belonging  to  the  same  gens  or  family,  the 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there  were 
no  children ;  hence  bv  an  extended  application  it  de- 
noted to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  the  term  gentility 
now  respects  rank  in  life;  in  distinction  from  polite- 
ness, which  respects  the  refinement  of  tbe  mind  and 
outward  behaviour,  a  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the 
station  of  a  gentleman ;  '  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a 
genteel  air  to  ber  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of 
knots,  as  a  judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole 
sentence  by  a  single  expression.'— Gay.     Apoht 


too 
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education  fltt  for  polished  society  ud  conversation,  and 
raises  the  individual  among  bis  equals; 

In  thli  We  remote, 
Our  painted  ancestor*  were  slow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  In  the  politer  arts, 
Nor  skilled,  nor  studious.— Sokbevillb. 
There  may  he  gentiUtn  without  politeness;  and 
we  versd,    A  person  may  have  genteel  manners,  a 
genteel  r  irriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living  as  far  as  re- 
spects his  general  relation  with  society ;  but  a  polite 
behaviour  and  a  polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth;  it  Is  in  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
although  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  bouseJ  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  genteel, 
although  be  Is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon  the 
polished  gentleman,  whose  politeness  is  a  recommen- 
dation to  him  wherever  he  goes. 


AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 

4 fable,  in  French  affable,  Latin  of  ability  from  4/ 
or  ad,  and /or  to  speak,  signifies  a  readiness  to  speak 
to  any  one;  courteous,  In  French  courtois,  from  the 
word  court,  signifies  after  the  refined  manner  of  a 
court 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
speak  to  us;  we  are  courtoeue  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiours  who  address 
themselves  to  us. 

The  affable  man  invites  to  Inquiry,  and  is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity ;  *  It  is  impossible  for  a  pubiick  minister 
to  be  an  open  and  easy  to  all  bis  old  friends  as  be  was 
in  hi*  private  condition ;  but  this  may  be  helped  out 
by  an  affability  of  address.'— L'Estra.!«o«.  The 
courteous  man  encourages  to  a  communication  of  our 
wants,  and  discovers  In  his  manners  a  willingness  to 


son  to  another ;  deference  is  out  to  al 
age,  knowledge,  or  station,  wbtoi  om 
condesceneion\%  due  from  all  superiours 


mission;  condescension  most  of  easy  indulgence.  Cerm 
plaisance  baa  unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  cosnp 
It  is  pleased  with  doing:  it  Is  pleased  with  seer 
it  has  pleased;  His  pleasure  to  the  giver  and  l 
to  the  receiver.  Deference  is  not  unmixed  with  ] 
It  fears  to  offend,  or  to  fail  in  the  part  It  baa  to  perform, 
it  is  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  a 
fear  of  appearing  lower  than  it  deserves  to  be  tbongfec. 
Condesceueion  is  not  without  its  alloy;  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  painful  sentiment  of  witnessing  iaSs- 
rioiity,  and  the  no  less  painful  apprehension  of  oof 
maintaining  its  own  dignity. 

Complaisance  is  busied  In  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another:  deference  is  busied  m 
yielding  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  another's  superiority :  condescension  employs 
itself  in  not  opposing  the  will  of  others ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  superiority.  Complaisance  among  wtTnxn*erw 
Is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  moat  friendly  inter- 
course: it  is  the  characteriatick  of  self-conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superiour  worth :  it  is  the  common  cbauacter* 
Istick  of  ignorant  and- low  persons  when  planed  in  a 
state  of  elevation,  to  think  themselves  degraded  be- 
any act  of  condescension, 

IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,   IMPUDENT, 
INSOLENT. 
Impertinent,  in  Latin  t*  and  pertinent  not  belonging 
to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  does 


Whereat  the  Elfin  knight  with  speeches  gent 

Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might, 

Him  fair  salutes  again,  as  seemeth  courteous  knight. 

4ff*bQitm  results  from  good  nature,  and  courteoutneee 
from  fine  feeling ;  it  Is  necessary  to  be  affable  without 
familiarity,  and  courteous  without  officio  uaness. 


COMPLAISANCE,   DEFERENCE,   CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

Complaisance,  from  com  and  plotre  to  please,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing  others;  de- 
ferenee,  in  French  ddference,  from  the  Latlu  defere  to 
bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce 
in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own ;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  condescending 
from  one's  own  height  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction  0? 
others,  rather  than  rigouroualy  to  exact  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  allurements  of  society,  of  familiarity,  and 
of  intimacy,  lead  to  complaisance;  it  makes  sacrifices 
to  the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  per- 
sonal feelings  of  others;  *  Complaisance  renders  a  su- 
periour amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferiour 
acceptable.'— Anmsoit.  Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  per- 
sonal merit,  call  for  deference :  it  enjoins  compliance 
with  respect  to  our  opinions,  Judgements,  pretensions, 
and  designs;  'Tom  Courtly  never  fails  of  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office 
to  make  him  conspicuous;  but  bb  deference  is  wholly 
given  to  outward  consideration.'— Stxklx.  The  in- 
firmities, the  wants,  the  defects  and  folbies  of  others, 
call  for  condescension  :  It  relaxes  the  rigour  of  autho- 
rity, and  removes  the  distinction  of  rank  or  station ; 
•  The  same  noble  condescension  which  never  dwells 
but  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would  re- 
present that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
AJax.*— Annuo*. 

Complaisance  is  properly  the  act  of  an  equal ;  defer- 
once  that  of  an  Inferiour;  condescension  that  of  a  su- 
Oemsilaisance  Is  due  from' one  well-bred  per- 


not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do ;  rude,  in  Latin 
rude,  and  raudus  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek  edjflfoc 
a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally  unpolished ;  and  in  an 
extended  sense,  wanting  all  culture;  saaryconiee  from 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  salsus,  signifying  literally  salt ; 
and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like  salt ;  impmalent 
(v.  Assurance) ;  insolent,  from  the  Latin  in  and  *esea#, 
contrary  to  custom,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  be 
contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude,  as  respects  one's  general 
relations  In  society,  without  regard  to  station ;  it  is 
allied  to  saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  as  respects  the 
conduct  of  inferiours. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  rn 
bis  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  wants  to  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent :  if 
be  carry  ibis  impertinence  so  far  as  to  commit  any  vio 
lent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  is  rude. 
Impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  nigh  regard 
of  one's  self:  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of  what  is 
due  to  others.  An  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  rude  mem  wiH 
stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please  himself.  An  im- 
pertinent man  will  take  possession  of  the  best  seat 
without  regard  to  the  right  or  convenience  of  an- 
other: a  rude  man  will  burst  Into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  his  person,  in  violation  of  all 
ceremony. 

Impertinent,  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms, 
eemeu,  impudent,  and  insolent,  Is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  la  not  com- 
patible with  our  station  is  imperUnent ;  eaucy  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence ;  impudent  an  unblushing 
kind  of  impertinence;  insolence  is  an  outrageous  kind 
of  impertinence,  it  runs  counter  to  all  established  or- 
der: thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  p 
may  be  impertinent  in  words  or  actions :  he  Is  £  , 
in  words  or  looks:  he  is  impudent  or  insolent  in  words, 
tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every  species  of  action.  A 
person's  impertinence  discovers  Itself  In  not  giving  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  his  superiours  in  general, 
strangers,  or  otherwise;  as  when  a  common  person  srt* 
down  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank:  tenets*** 
discovers  itself  towards  particular  individuals,  in  ear 
tain  relations;  as  in  the  case  of  servants  who  are 
saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are  saucy 
to  th**r  teachers:  impudence  and  insolence  are  the 
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degrees  of  impetUnsnee ;  but  the  former  is  more 
particularly  said  of  such  things  as  reflect  disgrace  upon 
uter,  and  spring  from  a  low  depravity  of  mind, 
the  abuse  of  one's  superiours,  and  a  vulgar 
defiance  of  those  to  whom  one  owes  obedience  and 


the 


t:  insolence,  on  the  contrary,  originates  from  a 
hAoehtinesB  of  spirit,  and  a  misplaced  pride,  which 
breaks  out  into  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  sta- 
tion of  those  by  whom  one  is  offended ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  servant  who  should  offer  to  strike  his  master,  or 
of  a  criminal  who  sets  a  magistrate  at  defiance ;  *  It  is 
publickly  whispered  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in 
me,  that  I  have  hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  every 
body,  as  if  I  thought  nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel 
with.' — Lady  M.  W.Mohtaoo. 

My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

POKFEBT. 

Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no, 
His  tongue  externally  would  go ; 
For  he  bad  impudence  at  wilL— Gat. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  insolence, 
And  having  seia'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Da  YDS*. 
Self-conceit  is  the  grand  source  of  impertinence,  it 
"  *  persons  forget  themselves;  the  young  thereby 
t  their  youth ;  the  servant  forgets  his  relationship 
i  master ;  the  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  of* wealth:  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  lnferloum,  and  towards  their  superiours  as  If  they 
were  their  equals:  an  angry  pride  that  is  offended  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  eauciness ;  an  Insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  unconciousness  of  what  is  honourable 
either  in  one's  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  impudence  : 
lineootroUed  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimulants  to  insolence. 


ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

Abrupt,  in  Latin  abruptus,  participle  of  abrumpe, 
to  break  off.  signifies  the  state  of  being  broken  off; 
rugged,  in  Saxon  hrugge,  comes  from  the  Latin  rw 
rosus  Aifl  of  wrinkles ;  rough  is  in  Saxon  rsoh,  high 
German  rauh,  low  German  ray,  Dutch  ruig,  in  Latin 
rudis  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  abrupt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  is  rugged  ;  what  is  rugged  has  greater  irre- 
gularities than  what  is  rough.    In  the  natural  sense 
abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugged  to  what 
u  even,  and  rough  to  what  is  smooth.    A  precipice  is 
abrupt,  a  path  is  rugged,  a  plank  is  rough  ; 
Tbo  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  honour  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Battens  at  tby  return.— Thomson's  Sukm  bb. 
"*  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preclpieesi 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  them  little  fruitful  spots.'— Srac- 

TATOB. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

Francis. 

The  abruptnees  of  a  body  Is  generally  occasioned  by 
a  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts ;  rug- 
gtdmets  arises  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
roughness  Is  mostly  a  natural  property,  although  some- 
times produced  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  unconnected ;  the  temper  is  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humour ;  actions 
are  rough  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 
caudon. 

An  abrupt  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  an  agi- 


Mv  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 
Shakspxars. 
K  rugged  disposition  hi  Inherent  in  the  character; 
The  greatest  favours  to  such  a  one  neither  soften  nor 


win  upon  him ;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave 
him  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'— 
South.  A  rough  deportment  arises  from  an  undisci- 
plined state  of  feeling ;  'Kind  words  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness,  which  rough  and  impenout 
usage  often  produces  in  generous  minds.' — Looks. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflection  is 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  abruptness  of 
manners ;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper  cannot 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  ruggedness  of  humour ;  an 
intercourse  with  polished  society  will  inevitably  refine 
down  all  roughnem  of  behaviour. 

COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Coarse,  probably  from  the  Gotbick  kaurids  heav>, 
answering  to  our  word  gross,  and  the  Latin  gravis ; 
rough,  in  Saxon  hruh,  German  rauh,  roh,  fee.  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  rude  (v.  Impertinent). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  is  not 
polished  by  art.  In  the  proper  sense  coarse  refers  to 
the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse 
bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth;  rough  respects  the 
surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin  ; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figuralivo  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner :  coarse  language  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  coarse  feeling;  'The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  requires. 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritation  than  the  coarser  feel- 
ings of  minds  less  cultivated.'— Craio.  Rough  lap 
guage  is  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  either  natu- 
rally or  occasionally  rough; 

This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 

A  saucy  roughness.— Shakspbabb. 

Rude  language  is  used  bv  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
any  better;  *Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  dowa 
that  skill  Is  displayed  1  the  shallowest  understanding, 
the  rudest  hand,  is  more  than  equal  u»  that  task.'— 
Burks. 

GROSS,  COARSE. 

Gross  derives  its  meaning  In  this  application  from 
the  Latin  crassus  thick  from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of 
common  materials ;  coarse  (v.  Coarse.) 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  appllca  . 
tion.  Orossness  of  habit  is  opposed  to  delicacy, 
coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  hsj 
sensual  appetites:  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his 
mind  or  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximate] 
very  nearly  to  the  brute ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con 
stderatlons;  he  Indulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day  In  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person  ap» 
proachea  nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  rouahness  of 
humour  and  inclination  have  not  been  refined  down  by 
bablts  of  restraining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  gross  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling,  a  coarse  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  gross,  because  it  gives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  Idea  of  the  Supreme ;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  superiority  and  his  dependence,  indi- 
cates great  coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  person 
granting  the  favour ;  '  A  certain  preparation  is  requl 
site  for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  In  its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enor- 
mities, but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
which  the  Gospel  demands.'— Blair.  '  The  refined 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  respects,  supe- 
riour  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.'— Blair 

TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM,  RECTD7Y, 

EMEND,  IMPROVE,  MEND,  BETTER. 

Amend,  In  Latin  emends,  from  msmda  a  fault  In 

transcribing,  signifies  to  remove  this  mult;  oorrecL 

in  Latin  correctus,  participle  of  corrigo,  compounded 
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ofMRWd  rego,  signifies  to  Mt  border,  to  set  to 
rights ;  reform,  compounded  of  re  and  form,  signifies 
to  reform  afresh,  or  put  into  a  new  form :  rectify,  in 
Latin  nettles,  compounded  of  rectme  and  fade,  sig- 
nifies to  make  or  put  right;  saiend  is  the  Immediate 
derivative  of  the  Latin  emendo;  improve  cornea  from 
Ibe  Latin  m  and  praba  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
make  any  thing  good,  or  better  than  it  wu,  by  trials 
or  after  experiment*;  mend  la  a  contraction  of  mead; 
batter  la  properly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  comet,  rectify,  and  emend,  imply  the 
lessening  of  evi) ;  to  twmet,  reform,  and  setter,  the 
increase  of  good.  We  amend  the  moral  conduct, 
correct  errors,  re/ma  the  life,  racttfw  mistakes,  emend 
the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  the  mind,  mend  or 
ftetttr  the  condition.  What  u  amended  la  moatiy  that 
which  »  wrong  in  ourselves:  what  ia  reformed  or 
corrected  ia  that  which  ia  faulty  in  ourselves  or  in 
-rthera ;  what  ia  rectified  ia  moatiy  wrong  in  that  which 
lias  been  done;  that  which  la  improved  may  relate 
jitber  to  an  individual  or  to  indifferent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common  terms,  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
prove.     Wf  * *- 


whatever  ia  wrong  must  be 
amended;  whatever  Is  faulty  must  be  corrected;  what- 
ever ia  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be 
reformed;  whatever  errour  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified;  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
must  be  amended. 
What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended; 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Drtdkm. 

What  admits  of  change  may  be  improved  or  bettered; 
•I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a 
whole  summer  in  the  shape,  of  a  bee/— Annuo*. 
When  a  person's  conduct  is  any  way  culpable,  it  ought 
to  be  emended;  'The  Interest  which  the  corrupt  part 
of  mankind  have'  In  haidening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  baa  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  will  not  allow 
them  in  any  other  case.*— Johnson.  When  a  person's 
habits  and  principles  are  vicious,  his  character  ougbt 
to  be  reformed;  'Indolence  Is  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.* 
— Johnsoh.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty 
habit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected;  'Presumption  will  be 
easily  corrected;  but  timidity  Is  a  disease  or  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  Anal.'— John  so*.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  should  not  object  to  have  them  rec- 
tified; 'That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and  un- 
availing.'—Johnsoi*.  '  Some  had  read  the  manuscript, 
and  rectified  ia  inaccuracies.'— Johnboh.  The  emenda- 
tions of  crltlcks  frequently  involve  an  author  In  still 
greater  obscurity ;  '  That  useful  part  of  learning  which 
consists  in  emendation*,  knowledge  of  different  read- 
ings, and  the  like,  is  what  in  all  ages  persons  extremely 
wise  and  learned  have  had  In  great  veneration.'— 
A DDtaoi*.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  life 
must  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents. 
1  While  a  man,  Infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  bis  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 
condition  pass  by  without  his  notice.'— Addison. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a  consciousness  of 
errour  in  ourselves:  busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 

Eopose  a  reform  In  the  constitution  of  then?  country, 
it  they  forget  the  reformation  which  Is  requisite  fn 
themselves :  the  correction  of  the  temper  is  of  the  first 
moment,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others:  In 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what  has  been 
done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thing  with  care : 
crltlcks  emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and  Ingenious 
artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ;  rectify  has 
regard  to  one's  self  only ;  correct  is  either  an  act  of  au- 
thority or  discretion ;  rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion  only. 
What  hi  corrected  may  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  import- 
ance, and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trou- 
ble ;  what  Is  rectified  Is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  great  injury  or  effort.  Habitual  or  individual 
faults  are  corrected  ;  '  Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is 
atendernessor  admiration  expreMed  which  partakes  of 


in  it  which  disgraces  humanity.' — Brasut.  Individual 
mistakes  are  rectified;  '  A  man  baa  frequent  opponoJ 
nitiea  of  mitigating  the  nercenessj  of  a  party ;  of  soft- 
ening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying 
the  prejudiced.  '—Addison.  A  person  corrects  himself 
or  another  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronouncing, 
be  rectifies  any  errour  In  his  accounts.  Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  cannot  d> 
loo  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  ail  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  *■  uswl  o^Y  *°r  one**  ■di*  waea 
it  respects  personal  actions :  but  reform  and  correct  an 
likewise  employed  for  mattersof  general  Interest   Cor- 
rect in  neither  case  amounts  to  the  same  as  reform.  A 
Eerson  corrects  himself  of  particular  habits ;  he  reform* 
is  whole  life;  what  Is  corrected  undergoes  a  cbanet 
more  or  less  slight;  what  is  reformed  assume*  a  uew 
form  and  becomes'a  new  thing.     Correction  ve  alwtn 
advisable:  it  is  the  removal  of  an  evil;  reform  it 
equally  so  as  it  respects  a  man's  own  conduct ;  tat  a* 
it  respects  publick  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature ;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  reforming  the  constitu- 
tions  of  society.  The  abuses  of  government  may  always 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  Judicious  hand  of  b 
wise  minister;  reforms  in  a  state  are  always  attendee 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  go»< 
they  are  never  recommended  but  by  the  young,  the 
thoughtless,  the  busy,  or  the  interested.    The  reforme 
tion  of  laws  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  prince; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  aacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gauls  subdu'4,  or  property  securtf, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  stonn'd, 
Or  laws  establish'*!,  and  the  world  reformed. 

Pore. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Correct  is  equivalent  to  corrected  {v.  To  Amend,)  or 
set  to  rights.  Accurate  (v.  Accurate)  implies  properly 
done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct 
is  negative  in  its  sense ;  accurate  ia  positive ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ;  it  must  contaie 
every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate.  Information  ■ 
correct  which  contains  nothing  but  facts ;  '  Sallust  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  histnriaas, 
observes,  that  in  his  time  when  the  most  fbtmldabte 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
republlck  sunk  into  those  two  opposite  vices  of  a  qui* 
different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice.' — Addisos.  In- 
formation is  accurate  when  it  contains  a  vast  nawbet 
of  details :  'Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  ecu- 
rate  in  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  mao- 
kind,  have  with  great  exactness  allotted  inclination* 
and  objects  of  desire  to  every  stage  of  life. '— Stmls. 

Wbatistaeorrsetls  allied  to  falsehood;  wbatistssc 
curate  is  general  and  Indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modern  times,  Id  which 
gross  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  i 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly;  this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech,  for 
a  lie  is  a  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  incorrect » 
only  a  deviation  from  it  to  greater  or  less  exteot 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

Justness,  from  jus  law  (r.  Justice),  is  the  conformity 
to  established  principle :  correctness,  from  rectus  right 
or  straight  (v.  Correct),  is  the  conformity  to  a  certain 
mark  or  line :  the  former  is  used  In  the  moral  or  tar 
proper  sense  only ;  the  latter  Is  used  either  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value  of  renara 
by  their  justness,  that  is,  their  accordance  to  certain 
admitted  principles;  '  Few  men,  possessed  of  theme* 
perfect  sight  can  describe  visual  objects  with  moit 

S Ml  &nd justness  than  Mr.  Blacklock  the  P08^^ 
ind.'— Burks.    Correctness  of  outline  n  of  the  ara 


importance  in  drawing ;  eorrectneee  of  dates  e 
the  value  of  a  history ;  '  I  do  not  mean  the  popular  elo- 
quence which  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar,  but  that  tor- 
rectnees  of  style  and  elegance  of  method  which  at  oeee 

S  eases  and  persuades  the  bearer  .'—Sir  Wm.  Jonas  « 
u  been  juetly  observed  by  the  moralists  of  aauqWi 
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it  motwy  fts  tee  test  of  all  evil  j  partisans  seldom 
*e  eorrsjcttm  what  they  see  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 
-Jcc^cr-afce,  in  French  Accurals,  Latin  McuraXiw,  par- 
:ip\e  ofaeeafo,  compounded  of  the  intensive  ac  or  ad, 
.Ictiro,  to  lake  care  of,  signifies  done  with  great  care ; 
:«.««*.  in  French  exacts,  Latin  exactus,  participle  of 
>.  *&*,  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the  quality  of  com- 
i  eicuesi,  the  absence  of  defect ;  precise,  in  French 
reel*,  JL»avtin  precis**,  participle  of  pratcido,  to  cat 
j  role,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  by  role. 

A   ma\xt   ia  accsra/s  when  he  avoids  faults;  exact, 
wUen  he   attends  to  every  minutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
•cdone  ;  precis*,  when  he  does  it  according  to  a  certain 
ueatare.      These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  comparative 
relation  to   ench  other ;  exact  expresses  more  than  accu- 
r  ate,  and  precise  more  than  exact.    An  account  is  accu- 
ral* in  wmch  there  is  do  misrepresentation ;  It  \e  exact 
when  nothing  essential  is  omitted ;  It  Is  precise  when  it 
contains)  particular  details  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. 

.4ceii7-acy  is  indispensable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary ;  ♦  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
his  pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.1 — Addi- 
sok.     JExactness  Is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste ;   ( Tills  lady  is  the  most  exact 
economist,  without  appearing  busy.' — Conorsvk.    Iq 
some  cases,  where  great  results  flow  from  trifling 
causes,  the  greatest  precision  becomes  requisite :  we 
may,  however,  be  too  precise  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars ;  but  we  never  can  be  too  accurate 
or  exact.    Hence  the  epithet  precise  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  unfavourable  sense  for  affectedly  exact;  'An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their 
own  merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  almost  Inseparable  accidents  in  beauties.' 
— H trans.    An  accurate  man  will  save  himself  much 
trouble ;  an  exact  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit ; 
and  a  precise  man  will  take  much  pains  only  to  render 
himself  ridiculous.    Young  people  should  strive  to  do 
evetf  thing  accurately,  which  they  think  worth  doing 
at  all,  and  thus  tbey  will  learn  to  be  exact  or  precise,  as 
occasion  may  require.  C 

Jiccurar,fs  moreover,  concerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bours. umI  the  operations  of  our  senses  and  under 
standings;  'An  aptness  to  tumble  things  together, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind 
from  accurate  conceptions  of  tbem.'— Locxs.  Exact- 
ness respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
things;  *  Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
deration  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensive faculties ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings  that  come 
under  their  consideration.'— Locks.  Precision  Is  ap- 
plied to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  om 
representations  of  things ;  *  A  definition  is  the  only  way 
whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be 
known.' — Locks.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
Judge  accurately;  we  are  exact  in  our  payments;  we 
are  precise  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Borne  men  are  very 
accurals  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who  are 
not  very  exact  In  fulfilling  their  engagements,  nor  very 
'    Recite  in  the  hours  which  tbey  keep. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  (v.  Accurate),'  mice,  In  Saxon  nise,  comes  in 
all  probability  from  the  German  fssfosen,  ice.  to  enjoy, 
signifying  a  quicafand  discriminating  taste ;  particular 
signifies  here  directed  to  a  particular  point ;  punctual, 
from  the  Latin  puncture  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared  In  then*  apptiea 
lion,  either  to  persons  or  things;  particular  and  punc- 
tual only  Id  application  to  parsons.  To  be  exact,  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection;  to  be  nice,  Is  to  be  free  from 
(softs  *,  to  be  particular,  is  to  be  nice  in  certaln'sartws- 
lert;  to  be  punctual,  Is  to  be  exact  In  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  In  what  we  do ;  nice 
and  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it ;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it  It  is  necessary  to  be 
nut  in  our  accounts ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist  in  the 
choice  and  distribution  of  colours ;  to  be  particular  as 


a  man  of  business,  in  the  number  and  the  details  of 
merchandises  that  are  to  be  delivered  oat ;  to  be  punc- 
tual in  observing  the  hour  or  the  day  tb»  t  has  been 
fixed  upon  for  keeping  appointments. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  are  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense ;  they  designate  an  attention  to  that  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  tbey  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty ;  nicsnsss  and  particularity  are  not  always  taken 
in  the  best  sense  ;  they  designate  an  excessive  attention 
to  things  of  inferioar  importance  ;  to  matters  of  taste 
and  choice.  Early  habits  of  method  and  regularity  will 
make  a  man  very  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his 
duties,  and  particularly  punctual  iu  his  payments; 
1  What  if  jon  and  I  inquire  how  money  matters  stand 
between  us  1  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact  dealing ; 
and  let  I  locos  audit.' — Arbuthnot.  '  The  trading 
part  of  mankind  suffer  by  the  want  of  punctuality  in 
the  dealings  of  persons  above  them.'— -Stulk.  An 
over  nicsnsss  in  the  observance  of  meehanical  rales 
often  supplies  the  want  ot  genius;  or  a  niceness  In 
regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  mark  of  an  epicure ; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  thrush  or  no.— Dry  dm 
Thus  critlcks,  of  less  Judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice.— Pop*. 
Tt  Is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  with 
particularities  about  the  dress,  the  person,  ilie  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable 
for  a  person  to  be  particular  in  the  account  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  of  any  transaction :  '  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  this  inquiry,  because  I  hear  there  is  scarce 
a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  In  it.'— 
Addison. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to  things,  the  for- 
mer expresses  more  than  the  latter;  we  speak  of  an 
exact  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach ;  '  We  know  not 
so  much  as  the  true  names  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil, 
with  any  exactness.1— Walsh.  The  nice  point  is  that 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep ;  '  Every  age  a  man  passes 
through,  and  way  of  life  be  engages  in,  has  some  par 
tlcular  vice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  H 
which  it  will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.'— Bun 
a  ill. 

REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformation  a  particular 
application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change  as  tc 
give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  reform  ;  when 
such  a  change  is  produced  io  the  moral  character,  it  It 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a  state  require 
occasional  reform;  which,  when  administered  with 
discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  otherwise  of  great 
injury;  'He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shown  a  strong 
disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  FrencF 
spirit  of  reform.''— Burks.  The  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual require  reformation ;  * Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  in 
those  (the  strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to 
the  aid  of  reformation,*— Pont.  When  reform  and 
reformation  are  applied  to  the  moral  character,  the 
former  has  a  more  extensive  signification  than  the 
latter :  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete amendment ;  reformation  implying  only  the  pro* 
eesa  of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one's  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  hap 
pinees  to  the  individual:  when  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  Indications. 


TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 


Reel 


tefoteufrom  clamo  to  call,  signifies  to  call  back  to 
-  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astray ;  reform  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by,  the 
force  of  advice  or  exhortation ;  be  may  be  reformed  by 
various  means,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often 
m  vain;  *  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  pria 
cess  of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  ia 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects/  -Re 
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bsrtson.    A  baldened  offender  teseUcmre/enaedLiior 

n  a  corrupt  state  easy  to  oere/ormm 

A  moncey,  to  reform  the  timet, 
Reeolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes*—GxY. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVEMENT 
ftvwj*.  Proceeding)  la  a  generic*  term,  the  rest 
are  speelfick ;  proficiency,  from  the  Latin  proficio,  com- 
pounded of  pro  and /aw,  signifies  a  profited  state,  that 
to  to  say,  nprogreso  already  made ;  and  improvement, 
from  the  verb  improved,  signifies  an  improved  condition, 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improve*.  The  pro- 
gress here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph,  mark*  the  step 
or  motion  onward,  and  the  two  others  the  point  already 
reached ;  but  the  term  progress  is  applied  either  in  the 
proper  or  Improper  sense,  that  is,  either  to  those  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in  any 
work ;  proficiency  is  applied  in  the  proper  sense,  to  the 
ground  gained  in  an  art,  and  improvement  to  what  is 
gained  in  science  or  arts:  when  idle  people  set  out 
about  any  work,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  they 
make  way  progress  In  it  from  time  to  time ; 

Solon,  the  sage,  bin  progress  never  ceas'd. 

But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd. 

DSKHAM. 

Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  musick  or 
drawing  wil  make  %  proficiency  in  it  which  is  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances ;  '  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  uncle 
desired  to  see  bun.  that  he  might  know  what  profi- 
cwncyhehadmade/— Hawkksworth.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and  easily 
obtained  as  in  the  period  of  childhood;  'The  metrical 
part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  was  capable 
of  more  improvement.'— Tykwhitt. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 
A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms:  but 
progress  and  progression  simply  imply  this  sort  of 
motion ;  advance  and  advancement  also  imply  an  ap- 
proximation to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progress 
in  that  which  has  no  specifick  termination,  as  a  pro- 
gressin  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life;  «I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  givo  a  regular  history  of 
the  progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this  I 
species  of  versification/— Tyrwhitt.    The  advance 


and  the  Greek  yafaypata,  the  folding  Meaai  that  tfa 

fllctingpain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of  corretnm: 
discipline  and  punishment  are  confined  to  no  age,  i 
wise  parent  corrects  his  child ; 

Wilt  thou,  paptt-flke, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod  1 

Bhjjksrau. 
A  master  maintains  discipline  In  bis  school;  a  geaod 
preserves  disciplined  his  army;  'The  imagwaffcai 
of  young  men  are  or  a  roving  nature,  and  their  passu 
under  no  discipline  or  restraint-' — Addison.  Who- 
ever commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  the* 
who  have  authority  over  him;  if  he  commits  a  era* 
he  subjects  himself  to  be  punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  n 
means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are  often  em 
ployed  as  a  substitute ;  punishment  hi  inflicted  is  air 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  discipline  *k  tori 
of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  superi 
ours  over  inferiours,  but  the  former  is  mostly  emptor* 
by  one  individual  overanother:  the  latter  has  regani  to 
a  number  who  are  the  subject*  of  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly :  punishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  tU 
agent  by  which  the  action  is  performed ;  it  may  pry 
ceed  alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parrot  was 
spares  the  due  correction  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  his  school,  will  alike 
be  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  irregularitieiet 
those  over  whom  they  have  a  control ; 
When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  heboid  their  punishment  with  pleasure 

Annuel 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Chasten,  chastise,  both  come  through  the  Frew* 
chdticr,  from  the  Latin  castigo,  which  is  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  to  make  pare. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  chastise  to  tht 
means;  the  former  to  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter* 
human  action:  God  chasfne  his  faithful  people  It 
cleanse  tbem  from  their  trau-trressions ;  parents  ckasti* 
their  children  to  prevent  tin-  repetition  of  faults:  afflic- 
tions are  the  means  which  r><>  Almighty  adopts  for 
chastening  those  whom  he  wiahes  to  make  more  ote- 
dienl  to  his  will ; 


is  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in  view  • 
as  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honour,  which  may  find  a 
termination  within  the  lire;  'The  most  successful  stu- 
dents make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 
— Johnson. 

Progress  and  advance  are  aald  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  ov-  r;  but  progression  and  advancement 
•nay  be  said  of  .liat  which  one  is  passing:  the  progress 
is  made,  or  a  person  is  In  advance;  he  Is  in  the  act  of 
orogrcssion  or  advancement:  a  child  makes  a  pro- 
tscss  in  learning  by  daily  attention;  the  progression 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is  not  always  per- 
ceptible; *  *^ 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  stilL 
In  infinite  progression.— Thomson. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  lain  ad- 
vance; sometimes  a  person's  advancement  Is  retarded 
oy  circumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent;  »I 
have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advancement,  the  sudden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  four  enormous 
friendships/— Pora.    The  first  step  in  any  destructive 

nej *W»  *ft«  which  there  Is  no  stop,  but  the  progress 


CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISHMENT. 

As  correction  and  discipline  have  commonty  required 
punishment  to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has  af- 
fixed to  tbem  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  application, 
although  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  ob- 
vious marks  of  difference.  The  prominent  idea  in 'cor- 
rection (v.  To  correct),  is  that  of  making  right  what  has 


I  follow  thee,  safe  guide!  the  path 
Thou  leadst  me;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  s 
However  chastening.— Milton. 
Stripes  are  the  means  by  which  offenders  zi*  chastised; 
'  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  profusion;  I 
hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are  de- 
signed by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  delivering  of  the 
innocent,  than  the  chastising  of  the  guilty.'— Hdchm 
To  chasten  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  ol 
making  chaste  by  a  course  of  discipline,  either  moral, 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  chasten  the  fancy,  or  to 
chasten  the  style ;  ( By  repairing  sometimes  to  the  boost 
of  mourning,  you  wonld  chasten  the  looseness  of  fancy. 
•  Blair. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 
Strict,  from  striclus,  bound  or  confined,  characterise! 
the  thing  which  binds  or  keeps  in  control :  seven  («. 
Austere)  characterises  In  the  proper  sense  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  person  to  Inflict  pain,  and  In  an  extended 
application  the  thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  tarn 
strict  is,  therefore,  taken  always  In  the  good  sense ;  w 
vert  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances :  he  woo 
baa  authority  over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforck% 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a  proper  attendee 
to  their  duties;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  very  severe ia 
punishing  those  who  a  ••  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax  hi 
all  matters  that  our  duty  Amanda  of  us  ; 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bowd  beneath  the  force 

Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise. 

All  human  passions.— Taoxsoa. 


PINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEITURE. 


In  punish***,  from  tho  Latin  punto,  I  amends  for  an  offence;  mulct,  in  Latin  mulct*  comw 


nr  regulating 
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um  mifw  to  diaw  or  wipe,  because  an  oflence  is 
iped  otTrjy  money;  penalty^*  Latin  sanaiftiu, from 
bus  a  pain,  signifies  what  gives  pain  by  way  of  pun- 
hment;  forfeiture,  from  forfeit,  in  French  forfeit, 
tun  /•rjfetrs,  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by  doing 
irons;. 

The  jCjm  and  mulct  are  always  pecuniary;  a  penalty 
jay  he  pecuniary;  a  forfeiture  applies  to  any  loss  of 
ersonal  property:  tbejbM  and  mulct  are  Imposed; 
he  penalty  la  inflicted  or  incurred;  the  forfeiture  is 
Dcorred. 

Tbe  violation  of  a  rale  or  law  Is  attended  with  a 
E&e  or  mulct,  but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use: 
the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal 
>flence  incurs  n  penally:  negligence ofrduty occasions 
the  forfeiture. 

A  fine  or  mulct  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender,  or  aa  an  amends  for  the  offence ; 

Too  dear  nfcne,  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 

Dryden. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  oat  or  to  make  offence, 

To  set  what  characters  they  please, 

And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness, 

Musi  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.— Butlkr. 

A  penaltw  always  Inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as  a 
punishment  on  the  offender;  'It  must  be  confessed, 
that  aa  for  tbe  laws  of  men,  gratitude  is  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penalties:— South.    A  forfeiture 
m  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent; 'The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Noraiannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a  for- 
feiture of  his  inheritance.'— Ttkwmitt.     'In  the 
Roman  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  person  so  made  free  forfeits  his  free- 
donx'— South.    Among  the  Chinese,  all  offences  are 
punished  with  fines  or  flogging ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  detected  In  the 
performance  of  their  religious  worship:  societies  sub- 
ject their  memNh  1     " 
tbair  laws. 


Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forc'd  by  (ate, 

And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 

ExpelTd  and  exiVd,  left  the  Trojan  shore.— Drymk 
Banishment  and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  banishment  is  authorita 
tive;  it  is  a  public*,  act  of  government:  expulsion  is 
simply  coercive ;  It  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  or 
a  small  community;  'The  expulsion  and  escape  of 
Hippies  at  length  set  Athens  free.'— Cttmbkklakd 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant 
spot,  to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society :  expulsion  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  public*,  school,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  likewise  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  is  not:  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  expul- 
sion a  violent  removal :  we  banish  that  which  it  Is  not 


i  to  forfeiture*  for  the  violation  of 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

Banisk,  In  French  bannir}  German  bannen.  signi- 
fied to  pat  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  inter- 
dict, which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil; 
exifa,  in  French  ezOer,  from  the  Latin  exilium  banish- 
ment, and  exul  an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  and 
solum  the  sofl,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
soil  or  country;  expel,  in  Latin  expello,  compounded 
of  ex  and  pelto  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive/rat. 


The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercidKemoval  from 
a  place,  is  common  to  these  terms:  vanishment  in- 
cludes the  removal  from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  access  to  any  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  ie  in  the  habit  of  going;  exile  signifies  the  re- 
moval from  one's  home:  to  exile,  therefore,  is  to 
banish,  bat  to  banish,  is  not  alwayB  to  exile:*  the 
Tanratns  were  banished  from  Rome;  Coriolanus  was 
rxiled. 

Banishment  follows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exile 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority:  banishment  Is  a  disgraceful  punishment  in- 
flicted by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ;  exile  is  a  dis- 
grace incurred  without  dishonour:  exile  removes  us 
from  our  country:  banishment  drives  us  from  It  Igno- 
miniously:  it  Is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia;  Ovid  was  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Augustus. 
Banishment  is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 

power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

Ne'er  to  return :  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again! 
My  heart  will  break.— Orw at. 

Exile  Is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily; 
many  Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
ibe  judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 

lave  be  - 


•  VldeRoubaod:  "Exiler.bsnnir.'1 


they  are  altogether  groundless ; 

If  sweet  content  Is  banished  from  my  soul, 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

GKMTLKMAH. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  ex 
peUed  from  tbe  mind  as  distuiBers  of  Its  peace:  har- 
mony and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish- 
ing from  conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  in  re- 
ligion and  politicks;  good  morals  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled  from  conversation; 
*  In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  government, 
and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  his 
Majesty  (King  William  IH.)  persevered.  He  perse- 
vered to  expel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  constancy.'— Buau. 


Prevailing  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
vrevaleo  to  be  strong  above  others ;  ruling,  ovcrruhugi 
and  predominant  (from  dominor  to  rule),  signify  ruhng 
or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  tbe  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object :  prevalent  marks  the  quality  of  pre- 
vailing, as  it  affects  objects  in  general.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant. A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion ; 
*The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon i  a prevailing 
temptation  are  Intolerable.'— South.  Religious  feel- 
ing to  prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  community.  The 
vrevaUing  idea  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the  legitimate 
lights  of  sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  prevalent  for  many  years;  'The  conduct  of  a 
peculiar  providence  made  the  Instruments  of  that  great 
Seslgn  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun 
tains  of  opposition  to  become  plains.'— South.  Pre- 
vailing Jtrrevalent  mark  simply  the  existing  state 
of  superiority:  ruling  and  predominant  expresstbta 
state,  in  relation  to  some  other  which  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  Inferiority.  An  opinion  Is 
said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  it  is  maintained:  a  principle  Is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superiour  influence  which  It  has 
overthe  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other ; 
Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  pow'r, 
Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadful  hour. 

Rows. 

An  argument  is  overruling  that  bears  down  ewn 
other,  and  Providence  Is  said  to  be  overrultng  when  H 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events;  'Nor  can  a  man  independently  of  the  over 
ruling  influence  of  God's  blessingand  care,  call  him 
self  one  penny  richer.'— South.  Particular  disorders 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
affect  the  generality  of  persons:  a  particular  taste  w 
fashion  *  predominant  which  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  Is  too  prevalent 
a  nractlce in  England:  virtue  is  certainly  predomtnant 
©to  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  be  In  any  country, 
« The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  a  king 
was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a  predominant 
■ect  of  the  Jews.'— ParoiAU*. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYME8. 


TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  overbalance  is  to  throw  the  balance  over  on  one 
side;  to  outweigh  Is  to  exceed  In  weight;  to  msssv 
derate,  from  prm  before,  end  pondue  a  weight,  shjnines 
also  to  exeeed  In  weight 

Although  these  terms  approach  ao  near  to  each  other 
hi  their  original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  different 


application:  In  the  proper  sense,  a  peraon overbalance* 
himself  who  loaea  his  balance  and  goes  on  one  aide ;  a 
heavy  body  outweigh*  one  that  is  light,  when  they  are 
pat  into  the  same  pair  of  scales.  Overbalance  and 
outweigh  are  likewise  used  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion; preponderate  is  never  used  otherwise:  things  are 
said  to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn  the 
scale  to  one  side  oY  the  other;  they  are  said  to  out- 
weigh  when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ; 
they  are  salo  to  preponderate  when  one  weighs  every 
n:  the  evil *■      •     '        * 


flee  the  pleasure  of  affl  jence  to  tbat  of 
Johxsoh.  Heads  have  a  natural  power  sprtnjhg  os 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  tateas,  and*» 
Hon:  It  is  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  succeafa,« 
the  lather  is  the  head  of  bis  family,  and  may  be  a» 
ceeded  by  his  son ;  a  head  is  also  sometimes  tempontj 
and  partial,  as  the  head  of  a  party ;  '  As  each  a 
more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  heed  of  a  sat}, 
be  will  less  readily  be  made  a  follower  or  associate,- 
Johnsoh. 
Chief*  ought  to  have  superiority  of  birth 


thing  else  down':  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno- 
vations In  society  commonly  overbalance  the  good; 
1  Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his 
precepts  or  his  vaUur  will  scarcely  overbalance  the 
unimportant  uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time.' 
-Johkson.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outweigh 
every  personal  consideration  in  the  mind  of  a  child ; 


If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  inspire.— Youxo. 
Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  preponderaUa  in 
the  heart;  'Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
heart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
therefore,  soon  preponderate:— Hawxsswobth. 

TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 
To  overrule  Is  literally  to  get  the  superiority  of  role- 
and  to  eupereede  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superiour  seat , 
but  the  former  Is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  pemms 
or  things  personified ;  the  latter  Is  also  applied  to  things 
as  the  agent*:  a  man  may  be  overruled  In  his  do- 
mestic* government,  or  he  may  be  overruled  In  a 
public*  assembly,  or  be  may  be  overruled  in  the 
cabinet ;  »  When  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by  rea- 
son, and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
raises  but  little  curiosity/— Johhsom.  Large  works  In 
general  eupereede  the  xcccsBity  of  smaller  ones,  by 
containing  tbat  which  Is  superiour  both  in  quantity  and 
quality;  or  one  person  eupereede*  another  in  an  office  ; 
Christoval  received  a  commission  empowering  him  to 
eupereede  Cortes.'— Robxxtson. 

CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  is  chief :  leader, 
from  to  leadj  and  head,  from  the  head,  sufficiently 
designate  their  own  signification. 

Chief  respects  precedency  In  civil  matters;  leader 
regards  the  direction  of  enterprises :  chieftain  is  em- 
ployed for  the  superiour  In  military  rank :  and  head  for 
the  superiour  in  general  concerns. 

A  mong  savages  the  chief  of  every  tribe  Is  a  despotlck 

Eince  within  his  own  district.  Factions  and  parties 
a  state,  like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their  leader*. 
to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  Instigated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Rob- 
bers have  their  chieftain*,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thing,  having  an  unlimited  power  over  the  band. 
The  head*  of  families  were,  in  the  primitive  sees,  the 
chiefs,  who  in  conjunction  regulated  the  anfirs  of 
state. 

Chief*  have  a  permanent  power,  which  may  descend 
by  inheritance  to  branches  of  the  same  families ; 

No  ehtef  like  thee,  Menestheos,  Greece  could  yield, 

To  marshal  armies  m  the  dusty  field.— Pops. 

Leadere  and  chieftain*  have  a  deputed  power  with 
tfhich  they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occasion 
require;  'Their  constant  emulation  in  military  re- 
nown dissolved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  other.'— Huns.  '  Savage  alleged  that  he  was 
then  dependent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  *f  the  ministry;  and,  being  en- 
joined by  him.  nor:  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
»f  his  leader,  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  Co  sacrt- 1 


with  talent*  for  ruling ;  leader*  and  chiefiovu  revs* 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  head*  should  have  Utaa 
for  directing. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Chief,  in  French  chef,  from  the  Latin  caput  the  beat, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  uppermost  part;  prnuo*L 
in  French  principal,  Latin  nrtncipali*,  come*  mm 
princepe  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonsinf  to  t 
prince;  main,  from  the  Latin  magnue,  signifies  in  i 
great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  principal  hw  ftgarf 
to  importance  and  respectability ;  mux**  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  chief  clerk;  a  commaDse 
in  chief:  the  chief  person  in  a  city :  but  the  prupfd 
people  in  a  city ;  the  principal  circiirnsfances  io  a  oar 
ratlve,  and  the  atom  object 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by  geographers,  ue 
those  which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ; 
What  Is  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  bis- time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A  beast,  no  more! 
SsuxsrsASx. 

The  principal  cities  generally  include  those  wteci 
are  the  most  considerable  for  wealth  and  populatioo 
these,  however,  are  not  always  technically  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  chief  cities;  '  The  rigte 
which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of  another  b  gene- 
rally borrowed,  or  derived  from  one  or  both  of  thea> 
two  great  originate,  production  or  posamsion,  which  two 
are  certainly  the  principal  and  moat  undoubted  rights 
that  take  place  in  the  world.'— South.  The  main  end 
of  roan's  exertions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth ; '  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradise  Loft, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made ;  but  the  tun 
fabrkk  is  immoveably  supported.' — Johksox. 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 
Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or  super 
latlve  in  their  Import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  wti  of 
many  that  is  superiour  to  all:  principallp  and  <hi*\ 
are  comparalaa  in  their  import;   they  designate  is 
general  the  s"Jerk>rity  of  some  objects  over  other* 
EepeciaUf  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  partita- 
lorly,  and  principally  expresses  something  «esj  gene* 
ral  than  chiefly  :  we  ought  to  have  God  oefbia  oar 
eyes  at  all  tunes,  but  eepecioUy  in  thosn  ntoflossti 
when  we  present  ourselves  before  Dim  In  prayer ; l  Ajj 
love  bos  something  of  blindness  in  It,  but  the  lore  of 
money   especially:— South.     The  beat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  toe  torrid  sone,  so: 
particularly  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  a 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  '  Particularta  let  i 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.'— South.   It  mprm- 
ctpoUy  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  aocktf 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  prssslesl; 
•  Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physkk,  siace  they 
applied  themselves  principally  to  the  theory.'-Jj*** 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  messuna 
of  government  do  it  chiefly  (may  I  not  say  soUyF 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interest;  *The  reformer! 
gained  credit  chiefly  among  persons  in  the  lowei  em 
middle  daaaes.'— Robbstsoh. 


TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE 

Govern,  In  French  gouvemer',  comes  from  tbi 

Latin  gubemo,  Greek  jtv/?cpirfw,  which  properly  at 

nify  to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probability  derivsf 

from  the  Hebrew  ^21  to  prevail  or  be  strong:  rxtf 
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•nd  regal***  signify  to  bring  under  a  rule,  or  make 
ky  rule. 

>    The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more  or  less  into  the 
signification  of  these  terms ;  hat  vo  govern  implies  the 
exercise  likewise  of  judgement  and  knowledge. 
To  rmU  implies  rather  the  unqualified  exercise  of 

Ever,  the  making  the  will  the  ruit;  a  king 
people  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an  u 
Ainiacratkm :  a  despot  rale*  over  a  nation 
Id  his  arbitrary  decision;  if  be  have  no  principle  lus 
rule  becomes  an  oppressive  tyranny:  of  Robespierre 
It  has  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern, 
be  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things: 
persons  fwvera  or  raw  others;  or  they /sears,  rait,  or 
regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always  in  a  good 
sense,  but  Tide  Is  sometunes  taken  In  a  bad  sense ;  it 
is  naturally  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
govern  Is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
but  we  speak  only  of  ruling 


others:  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  to  be 
rated  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 
self; 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  impossible  Co  govern  men.— Walls*. 


It  is  the  business  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keeping 
all  Its  members  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  person  to  rule  those  who  are  under  him 
in  all  matters  wherein  they  are  incompetent  to  govern 
themselves; 

Marg*ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king, 
But  I  will  rale  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 
«  Shar 


To  govern,  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  ju- 
dicious means;  but  ruling  Is  confined  to  no  means  but 
such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another ;  a  woman  la  said  to  rule  by 
obeying;  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will  have 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
her  own  purposes. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction:  a  minister  governs  the  state,  and 
a  pilot  governs  the  vessel ;  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exerdse  of  the 


Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  bum, 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  1 
But  from  a  living  spirit  iodg'd  within, 
Which  govern*  all  the  bodily  machine.— Jehyhs. 

A  person  rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and  the 
like;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree, 
To  call  It  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  Judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.— Goldsmith. 

HegulaU  is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  judge- 
neat  ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 
ment, where  the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite : 
one  govern*  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  jahwests  are  involved ;  we  regulate  the 
concerns  of  -jHbdivldual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases 
where  gooa^^Kor  convenience  only  is  consulted ; 
Regulate  tnTflBent  in  his  manner  at  living.'— Wise- 
man. Bo  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern 
our  p nations,  but  we  regulate  our  affections. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to  denote  the  acta 
of  conscious  agents,  but  by  a  figure  of  personification 
they  may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects:  the 


price  of  one  market  governs  the  price  of 
governs  the  seller  in  his  demand;  'The  chief  point 
which  be  is  to  carry  always  in  his  eve,  and  by  which 
be  is  to  govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.' 
— Attersurv.  Fashion  and  caprice  rule  the  majority, 
or  particular  fashions  rule  ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruTd, 
Now  fir*d  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cooTd. 

Pops. 
One  clock  may  regulate  man/  others;   'Though  a 
arose  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  deeply  impressed  on 


the  heart  of  man,  It  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  rare 
lets  his  lire.'— Blair. 

GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 
Both  these  terms  may  be  employed  either  to  desig 
nate  the  act  of  governing  and  administering,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In  both  cases 
government  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  admi- 
nistration :  the  government  includes  every  exercise  of 
authority ;  the  administration  implies  only  tliat  exer 
else  of  authority,  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 


or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  Implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities ;  and  th 


administration,  only  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  of  the  whole:  the  government  of  a 
country,  therefore,  may  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
admintetration  undergoes  many  changes;  (  Govern 
msnt  is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
genius.' — South.  It  is  the  business  of  the  government 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  without  a  go- 
vernment It  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  negotiate: 
'  What  are  we  to  do  If  the  government  and  the  whole 
community  are  of  the  same  description  1'— Burrs. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  administration  to  administer 
Justice,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ;  without  an  admi- 
nistration all  publick  business  would  be  at  a  stand; 
1  In  treating  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the  admini*- 
tratien  of  government  there  carried  on  by  the  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  appear  incompre 
henalble.'— Blair. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Government  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  (t>.  Go 
vemment)  the  generlck  term ;  constitution  the  specific*.. 
Government  Implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  whatever ;  con- 
stitution implies  any  constituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government ;  we  may  have  a  government  without  a 
constitution;  we  cannot  have  a  constitution  without 
a  government.  In  the  first  formation  of  society  go 
vemment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discretion  rather  thar 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  government 
without  a  constitution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form,  and  the  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  forms,  government  in  every 
country  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  became 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  hence  then  the  union 
of  government  and  constitution.  Governments  are 
divided  by  political  writers  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, aristocratick.  and  republican :  but  these  three 
general  forms  have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  render  the  eonstitution  of  every 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  'Free  govern- 
ment* have  committed  more  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny 
than  the  most  perfect  despotick  governments  which  we 
have  ever  known.'— Burks.  rTbe  physician  of  the 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  constitution*,  ought  to  show 
uncommon  powers.'— Burrs. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  its  limited  sense  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  constitution 
as  that  which  is  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  people 
but  this  is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  put  poses  of  party.  Constitution,  accord 
ing  to  its  real  signification,  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  more  than  government; 
the  constitution  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  government  Is  exer 
cised  by  the  monarch ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  hi  to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person  or 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  framed  by 
something  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  Tbt 
constitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
.work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  indebted  to 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
so  far  different  that  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
those  in  government  or  power,  a  constitution  has  been 
exprcss'y  formed,  which  distinguishes  the   Englkr 
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Bitloa  foes  ail  others  Hence  the  word  anultiKtw*  if 
applied  by  distinction  u  the  English  form  of  govern- 
ment: and  since  this  constitution  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  salutary  laws, 
a  vulgar  errour  has  arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  It  is 
Maintained  that  the  people,  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  constitution^hhve  the  right  of  Introducing 
changes :  a  dangerous  errour  which  cannot  be  com- 
bated with  too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be  obvfous 
to  all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution, 
as  far  as  it  Is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of  any  man  or 
art  of  men,  was  never  the  work  of  the  people ;  but 
of  the  government  or  those  who  held  (be  supreme 
power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
Jealousies  of  the  people  towards  their  government,  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  their  own 
Imaginary  work;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  regard  with  a  more  dispassionate  eye  the  pos- 
sesosrs  of  power,  when  they  see  themselves  indebted  to 
those  in  power  for  the  most  admirable  constitution 
ever  framed. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  is  the  watchword  of 
a  party  who  want  to  Increase  the  power  of  the  people; 
but  every  one  woo  is  acquainted  with  history,  and  re- 
members that  before  the  constitution  was  fully  formed 
it  was  the  people  who  overturned  the  government,  will 
perceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  popular  side 
of  government,  than  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
executive  government*  The  constitution  of  England 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human,  perfection ;  it  en- 
sures to  every  man  as  much  as  he  can  wish ;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently  with  the 
public*  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  Itself  adequate 
powers  lor  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  It  may 
arise,  and  is  fully  competent  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions of  Its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  citizen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  constituted  authorities  as  they  at  present  exist, 
tully  assured  that  if  they  have  not  the  wisdom  ana 
the  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
dlaunisbed  by  making  the  people  our  legislators. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRACTORY. 
Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled : 
ungovernable,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed : 
the  former  Is  a  temporary  or  partial  errour,  the  latter 
Is  an  habitual  defect  in  the  temper :  a  volatile  child 
will  be  occasionally  unruly ;  any  child  of  strong  pas- 
sions will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  indul- 
gence: we  say  that  our  wills  are  unruly,  and  uur 
tempers  art  ungovernable ;  *  How  hardly  la  the  restive 
unruly  will  of  man  first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.'— 
South. 

Heav'ns,  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old: 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold. 

Goldsmith. 

The  unruly  respects  that  which  Is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  instant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  children :  ungovernable  respects  that 
which  Is  to  be  put  into  a  regular  course,  and  is  appli- 
cable therefore  either  to  the  management  of  children 
or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  state  of 
childhood ;  a  child  is  unruly  In  bis  actions,  and  ungo- 
vernable In  his  conduct.  Refractor*,  which  from  the 
Latin  refringo  to  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  the  excess  of  the 
unruly  with  regard  to  children :  the  unruly  is  however 
negative;  but  the  refractor*  Is  positive:  an  unruly 
chiM  objects  to  be  ruled ;  a  refractor*  child  sets  up  a 
positive  resistance  to  all  rule :  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive ;  a  refractor*  child  always 
commits  btaself  by  some  act  of  Intemperance  In  word 
or  deed :  he  is  unruly  if  in  any  degree  he  gives  trouble 
in  the  ruling;  he  is  refractory  If  he  refuses  altoge- 
ther to  be  ruled.  This  term  refractor*  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  brutes;  *  I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas) 
I  stand  here  before  you,  my  most  equitable  judges,  for 
no  worse  a  crime  than  cudgelling  mj  refractory  mules. 
Cumberland. 


TTMULTUOUS,  TTJRBULEN1, 
MUTINOUS. 


seditiocb, 


Tumultuous  describes  the  disposition  to  make  • 
noise ;  those  who  attend  the  play -nouses,  partlodanj 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumultuous ;  '  Han 
civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellions,  they  fairly  ove> 
came,  by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrauM  tat 
unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occasions.'-- 
Brass**  {on  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  baste 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  prisonen  in 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent;  'Men of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were  dias&tufai 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  mattes  ef 
state/— Bkmtlby.  Seditious  maris  a  spirit  of  rata 
ance  to  government;  during  the  French  revolution tar 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  seditious;  'Very 


many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  a* 
not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  behaviour.'— Claxis- 
Don.— Mutinous  marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  ana-; 
officers  either  in  the  army  or  navy ;  a  general  wiH  not 
fail  ft>  quell  the  first  risings  of  a  ututtntmi  spirit ; 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  pemiasaon  fail. 

Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.  -  Wiim 
Electioneering  moos  are  always  tumukums;  tat 
young  and  the  Ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control  thai 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  it 
be  turbulent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people  were  is 
the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meetl 
times  the  soldiery  would  be  mutinous. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY 
Tumultuous  signifies  having  tumult ;  tumultuary 
disposed  for  tumult:  the  former  is  applied  to  object 
In  general ;  the  latter  to  persons  only :  in  tumultum 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  is  the  last  thing  that  a 
heard; 
But,  O !  beyond  description  happiest  be 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea. 

Paioa 

It  la  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  promiscaoai 
assemblies  to  become  tumultuary;  'With  tumul- 
tuary, but  irresistible  violence,  the  Scotch  instirgea* 
fell  upon  the  churches  In  that  city  (Perth).'— Robxit- 
son. 


INSURRECTION,  SEDITION     £«ELLION, 
REVOLT. 

Insurrection,  from  surge  to  rise  up,  signifies  riant 
up .  gainst  any  nowor  that  is ;  sedition,  In  Latin  sano* 
compound  ^1  otee  and  tits,  signifies  a  going  ap*n» dm 
Is,  the  peqrie  going  apart  from  the  government;  reW- 
lion,  In  Latin  rebeUio,  from  rebello,  signifies  tonnof 
upon  or  against  In  a  bostiJ  *  manner ;  revolt,  In  French 
resetter,  is  most  probably  compounded  of  re  madvoUer, 
from  velve  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  from, 
to  turn  against 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ;  it  Is  used  la  e 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up;  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  more  specific* ;  they  are  always  taken  la  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  authority 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  power 
which  is  always  justifiable ;  but  sedMma  and  rebettm 
are  levelled  against  power  unkveis^^Baknowiedred 
to  be  legitimate.  Insurrection  hi  fB^Htpen;  itist 
rising  up  of  many  In  a  mass ;  bunHps  not  Imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure;  • 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving  cease,  Is  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the  term ; 
<  Elixabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  son* 
snort  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  beginning)  for  Dear 
upon  forty-five  years  together.'— Howaix.  SeHtknV 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances , Jo 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determjwo, 
in  monarchical  government*  it  Is  secretly  organized 
*  When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  in  plebeian 
to  the  office  of  chiefest  po  ver  and  dignity,  then  began 
those  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  «w  «' 
length  ruined,  the  state.'— Tkmflx.  Rebellion  u  tbt 
consummation  of  sedition :  the  scheme  of  oppoaJuoo 
which  has  been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  in* 
open  hostilities,  anrtlbcome*  rebtlUow  • 
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ff  that  rebellion 
i  like  Itself,  In  base  and  abject  routs. 
Yon  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  forms 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection.— Sbjlespeake. 
foe  insurrection  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in 
.s*  time  of  Richard  II.  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widely  extended  delusion  among  the  common  people ; 
the  insurrection  In  Madrid,  in  the  year  1808.  against 
the  infamooa  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  has  lad  to  the 
most  important  results  that  ever  sprung  from  any  com- 
motion.    Borne  was  the  grand  theatre  of  sedition*, 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes :  England  has 
h-en  disgraced  by  one  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the 
(kathof  its  king. 

Sedition  m  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourishes  most  in  republicks,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  aa  a  political  or  moral  efience :  rebellion 
ciists  properly  In  none  but  monarchical  states ;  in 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
requires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  of£  Insurrections  may  be  made  by  nations 
against  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects  against  their 
government :  sedition  and  rebellion  are  carried  on  by 
subjects  only  against  their  government :  revolt  is  car* 
nea  on  only  by  nations  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  bis 
conquered  countries  revolted  from  bis  successors; 
■  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.*— Raleigh. 

Revolt  Is  also  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense ;  *  Our  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  Join  the  enemy  within.'— 
Steels. 


FACTION,  PARTY 

*  These  two  words  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
many  persona,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  views 
different  from  their  own.  But  faction,  from  f actio 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed;  and  party, 
from  the  verb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odious,  that 
olfaction  is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  parts  either  at  court  or  in  tha 
army,  in  the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himself 
Immediately  implicated  in  raising  it;  but  factions  are 
■lwsys  the  result  of  active  efforts ;  one  in**  have  a 
party  for  one's  merit  from  the  number  and  ardour  of 
one's  friends;  but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was  torn 
by  the  Intestine  factions  of  Cesar  and  Pompey; 
France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
tbe  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  succes- 
rivwy  governed  by  some  ruling  faction  which  raised 
hself  upon  the  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
Factions  are  not  so  prevalent  In  England  as  parties, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution ; 
bat  there  are  not  wanting  factions  spirits  who,  if  they 
could  overturn  the  present  balance  of  power  which 
bat  been  so  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  practising  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  and 
tow,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  of  both. 
Faction  is  tbe  demon  of  discord,  armed  with  the  power 
to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  found  an  entrance ;  •  It  is  the  restless  am- 
bition of  a  few  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  peoplo 
IrAo  factions,  and  draws  several  well-meaning  persom 
to  thdr  interest  by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try .'—Addison.  Party  spirit  may  show  Itself  in  noisy 
debate ;  but  while  it  keeps  within  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  opposition,  it  Is  an  evil  that  must  be  endured :  '  As 
taen  formerly  became  eminent  In  learned  societies  by 
their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respective  parties*— Addisok, 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 
Tactions,  \n  Latin  factiosus  from  facie  tt»  do,sig- 
sfcles  the  same  as  busy  or  ratermeddllng;  ready  to 

•  Via*  Beausee :  "  Faction,  parti." 
14 


take  an  active  part  in  matters  of  one  sown  immediate 
concern ;  seditious ,  in  Latin  seditiosus,  signifies  prone 
U  sedition  (v.  Insurrection). 

Factious  is  an  epithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  seditious  characterizes  their  conduct :  tne/ee 
Uous  man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government;  tbe  seditious  man  attempts  to 
excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  esta- 
blished authority:  tbe  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver; 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker :  the 
first  wants  to  direct  the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn 
it:  the  factious  man  is  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  tbe  seditious  man  is  seldom 
elevated  In  station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  tbe  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were  in  general 
littie  better  than  factious  demagogues:  such,  in  fact, 
as  abound  in  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  sedi 
tious  disturber  of  tbe  peace.  Factious  is  mostly  ap- 
plied to  individuals ; 

He  Is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower. 

And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  or  his. 

Shaxspbarb 
Seditious  is  employed  for  bodies  of  men :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  factious  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude ; 
(France  hi  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  seditious  English  only  as  a 
domestick  faction.'— Burke. 


OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUBBORN, 
HEADSTRONG,  HEADY 
Obstinate,  in  Latin  obstinatus,  participle  ofobstino, 
from  ob  and  etino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  standing  hi  the 
way  of  another;  contuihacious,  prone  to  contumacy 
(v.  Contumacy) ;  stubborn,  or  steutborn,  stiff  or  Im- 
moveable by  nature;  headstrong,  strong  in  the  head  or 
the  mind ;  and  heady,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  tbe  mind ;  contumacy  Is 
either  a  particular  state  of  feeling  or  a  mode  of  action : 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting  ;  contumacy  consists  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others:  the  obstinate  man  adheres  tenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason :  the  con- 
tumacious man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
bis  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  force.     Obstinacy 
Interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes^ 
him  blind  to  right  reason ;  contumacy  is  a  crime  against* 
lawful  authority ;  the  contumacious  man  sets  himself 
against  his  superlours:  when  young  people  are  obsti- 
nate they  are  bad  subjects  of  education ; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there.— Swift. 
When  people  are  contumacious  they  are  troublesome 
subjects  to  the  king ;  *  When  an  offender  is  cited  tc 
appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious:— Beveeidoe. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  the 
obstinate:  the  former  lies  altogether  in  the  perversion 
of  the  will ;  tbe  latter  in  the  perversion  of  tbe  Judge- 
ment: tbe  stubborn  person  wills  what  be  wills;  the 
headstrong  person  thinks  what  be  thinks.  Stubborn* 
ness  is  mostly  inherent  in  the  nature:  a  headstrong 
temper  Is  commonly  associated  with  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  character.  Obstinacy  discovers  itself  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  tbe  will  of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  tbe  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  In  forming  their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  with 
out  a  choice:  the  headstrong  setae  the  first  opinion 
that  offer,  and  aa  upon  them  In  spite  of  all  remon 


We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led, 

Are  hot  for  action.— Darn**. 
Tbe  stubborn  follow  the  rating  will  or  bent  of  tn 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions :  they  are  not  tc 
be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion ; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage  parts 
And  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

SraxsBJu 
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U  an  obstinate  child  be  treated  with  some  degree  of 
Indulgence,  there  may  be  hopes  of  correcting  his  Mi- 
ng; but  a  stubborn  and  a  headstrong  child  are  trou- 
blesome subjects  of  education,  who  will  baffle  the  ut- 
most skill  and  patience :  the  former  is  insensible  to  all 
reason ;  the  latter  has  Winded  the  little  reason  which 
ae  possesses :  the  former  Is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  and  determination  to  do  what  he 
does ;  the  latter  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  favour- 
ite ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  nought :  force  serves 
mostly  to  confirm  both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of 
persistence.  Heady  Is  applied  as*  an  epithet  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person ;  *  Heady  confidence  pro- 
*    i  victory  without  contest'— Johvsok. 


CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

Contumacy,  from  the  Latin  contumax,  compounded 
tf  contra  and  tumeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
( ne's  self  by  way  of  resistance;  rebellion,  in  Latin 
rebellio,  from  rebeUo,  or  re  and  bello  to  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  tLose  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  both  these  terms,  but 
contumacy  does  not  express  so  much  as  rebellion :  the 
contumacious  resist  only  occasionally;  the  rebel  resists 
systematically :  the  contumacious  stand  only  on  certain 
points,  and  oppose  the  individual;  the  rebel  sets  him- 
self up  against  the  authority  itself:  die  contumacious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open  vio- 
lence; the  rebel  acta  only  by  main  force:  contumacy 
shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and  justice; 
The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded 
against  for  contumacy:— Addisox.  Rebellion  sets  all 
law  and  order  at  defiauce:  'The  mother  of  Waller 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  in 
the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  zealot  of 
rebellions- -John  son. 

DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 
Disaffection  is   general;  disloyalty  is  particular, 
seing  a  species  of  disaffection.    Men  are  disaffected 
■>  the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 

Disaffection  may  be  said  with:  regard  to  any  form 
of  government ;  disloyalty  only  with  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. Although  both  terms  are  commonly  employed 
In  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey 
the  unfavourable  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  think  himself 
ustified  In  disaffection ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to 
oiler  any  thing  in  Justification  of  disloyalty.  A  usurped 
government  will  have  many  disaffected  subjects  with 
whom  it  must  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion  1 

Ncr  any  disaffection  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out 

Ban  Johsok. 
The  best  king  may  have  disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom 
be  must  exercise  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  *  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living 
in  quiet'— Johnsoh.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
not  be  disloyal  to  then*  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Outdo,  signifies  either  the  person  that  guides,  or  the 
thing  that  guides  ;  rule  is  only  the  thing  that  rules  or 
regulates;  guide  Is  to  rule  as  the  genus  to  the  species ; 
every  rule  to  &  guide  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  guide 
li  often  that  which  exceeds  the  rule.  The  guide,  in 
the  moral  seme,  as  in  the  proper  seme,  goes  with  us, 
and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does  not  permit  us  to 
err  either  to  the  right  or  left :  the  rule  marks  out  a 
Jne>  beyond  which  we  may  not  go ;  but  it  leaves  us  to 
irace  the  line,  a?d  consequently  to  fail  either  on  the 
one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  la  oar  best  guide  for  moral  practice; 
•You  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide  of  life, 
before  vou  can  have  recourse  to  \  as  the  refuge  of 


■onow.  — Blue.     Its  <_  

articles  of  the  established  ihurch  axe  the  bestrvlc  o)j 
faith  for  every  Christian :  *  Tbere  is  something  sow* 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  Shakspeare's  apeeches  of  fas 
ghosts  and  fairies,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  isa 
we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural,  thougb  si 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  Judge  them.*— -Addmos. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,   APOPHTHEGM 
SAYING,    ADAGE,    PROVERB,    BY-WOiD 

Axiom,  in  French  axiome,  Latin  axioms,  con 
from  the  Greek  i\Lou  to  think  worthy,  signifying  tie 
tiling  valued ;  maxim,  in  French  maxtme,  in  LsHi 
maztmus  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is  most  is 
portant;  aphorism,  from  the  Greek  atyootoubc  aihnt 
sentence,  and  adwpi^t*  to  distinguish,  signifies  tiai 
which  is  set  apart;  apophthegm,  in  Greekdstfjotyp, 
from  imaWfyyouat  to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  i 
pointed  saying ;  saying  signifies  literally  what  is  srii, 
that  to,  said  habitually;  adage,  in  Latin  adagiumipm 
bably  compounded  of  ad  and  ago.  signifies  thai  wort 
is  fit  to  be  acted  upon;  proverb.  In  French  proverb, 
Latin  proverbium,  compounded  of  pro  and  vsrbts. 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  ioaetbicf 
particular;  by-word  signifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  bj 
the  way,  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  to  bat  i 
variation  of  say,  put  for  saying;. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  spedfkk  geateoa, 
or  form  of  expression.  Is  the  common  Idea  indused 
in  the  signification  of  these  terms.  The  axiom  *  i 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  propose 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  a  i 
truth  of  the  first  moral  importance  for  ail  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  m 
pointedness  and  excellence.  Apophthegm  Is,  in  re 
sped  to  the  ancients,  what  saying  U  in  regard  to  tkc 
moderns ;  it  Is  a  pointeo  sentiment  pronounced  by  an 
individual,  and  adopted  by  others.  Adage  uxAprnak 
are  vulgar  sayings,  the  former  among  the  ancients,  li* 
latter  among  the  moderns.  A  by-word  is  a  cmal 
saying,  originating  in  some  local  circumstance.  The 
saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  saving,  is  a 
saying  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  are  In  science  what  maxims  are  in  monk, 
self-evidence  Is  an  essential  characteristick  in  both ;  ik 
axiom  presents  Itself  In  so  simple  and  ox deniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  uc 
the  necessity  for  reasoning.    The  maxim,  though  a* 
so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the  axiom,  to  at  the 
same  time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  moral  agents  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  train; 
It  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
*  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other,"— "Two  bodies  cannot  oc 
cupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  are  «ww 
in  mathematical  and  metaphysicks.    "Virtue  is  the 
true  source  of  happiness,"— »  The  happiness  of  man 
is  the  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethicb 
and  politicks.   "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,"- 
"  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  thai 
we  leave  them,"  are  among  the  number  of  msxius. 
Between  axioms  and  maxims  tbere  Is  this  obvious 
dlflerence  to  be  observed ;  that  the  axiom  is  uncbangt' 
able  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  admits  of  little 
or  no  increase  In  number ;  the  maxim  may  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  admit  of  con 
siderable  extension ;  *  Those  authors  are  to  be  read  al 
schools,  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  mo* 
principles  of  moral  truth.'— Johkso*.     *It  was  mf 
grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  young  man  seldom  msJtet 
much  money,  who  is  out  of  his  time  before  tee  eri 
twenty: — Johnson. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  frience 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  in  a  few  word*  iotlts 
understanding :  it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  of  a  science. 
Of  this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy ;  '  As  ibis  em 
aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  to  virtually 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confess  or  secy 

*  Vide  Roubaud ;  "  Aitome,  maxima,  ■popbcMpn' 
aphorisine." 
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i  w  vntoalay  to^tnbrace  or  reject  the  whole  round  and 
eries  of  Gospel  truths.'— South. 

Sayinge  and  apopkUugms  differ  from  the  preceding, 
d  as  much  as  they  always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
tenon  speaking ;  there  u  always  one  who  nays  when 
here  is  a  f4jrni  or  an  apophthegm,  and  both  acquire 
i  value  as  much  from  the  person  who  utter*  them,  as 
ran  the  thing  that  is  uttered:  when  Leonidas  wu 
ttked  why  brave  men  prefer  honour  to  life,  his  answer 
>eeame  an  apophthegm;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
:<Y  fortune,  and  honour  by  virtue ;  *  It  it  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  much  should  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he  has 
>aid.  One  apophthegm  only  atands  upon  record. 
When  an  objection  raised  against  bis  inscription 
r»r  Shakspeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of  Pa- 
trick, he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
'ltrtionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but 
not  of  two  words  together.'— JohKbom.  Of  this  de- 
scription also  are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch; so  likewise  in  modern  times,  the  sayings  of 
Franklin's  Old  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson:  these 
are  happy  efrUaions  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treasuring ;  *  The  little  and  short  sayings  of  wise  and 
riceueot  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.'— Tillotson. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  asge- 
btf  ral  sayingm.  not  repealed  as  the  sayings  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  .person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ues  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  offormer  times 
i»  the  proverb  of  the  present  times;  ifthere  be  any 
difference  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
latter  of  vulgar  observations ;  the  adage  Is  therefore 
more  refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  Is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage,  "  What  hurts 
us  instructs  us,"— *»  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff,*'  is  a  vulgar  proverb;  'It  is  in  praise  and  com- 
mendation of  men,  as  it  is  in  getting*  and  gains ;  the 
proverb  is  true  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses :  for 
Visjtit  gains  come  thick,  wh 
'hen.'— Bacok. 


,  whereas  great  come  now  and 


Qsoth  fludibras,  thou  ofter'st  much, 

Bat  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mira  it  lente,  as  'tis  I,  the  adage, 

Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.— Butler. 
By-words  rarely  contain  any  Important  sentiment ; 
Uwy  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  by-word  of  Hobson's 
choke,  signifying  that  or  none:  the  name  of  Naza- 
rene  was  a  by-word  among  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian ; 
I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
werfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  Ignorant  of  all 
Hunts  bat  fawning.— Thas  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
qnanern  of  cut  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
ttx'tirh  the  young  woman  is  really  handsome,  she  and 
kr  beauty  are  become  a  by-word,  and  all  the  country 
round,  she  Is  called  nothing  but  Isaac's  best  Virginia.* 
— AaarjTHivoT.  A  saw  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
In  maiier:  it  is  the  partial  saying  of  particular  neigh- 
borhoods, originating  in  Ignorance  and  superstition : 
of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which  attribute  par- 
ncular  properties  to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  saws;  'If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  commonplace  proceedings, 
with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old  saws,  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  suspicions ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
Uw  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
at.—  Baa**. 


MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 
Matxm  (v.  Axiom),  la  a  moral  truth  that  carries  its 
own  weight  with  itself;  precept  (e.  Command),  rule 
if-  Guide),  and  law,  from  lex  and  lego,  signifying  the 
iking  specially  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow  their 
weight  from  some  external  circumstance:  the  precept 
derives  Its  authority  from  the  individual  delivering  ft ; 
a  tha  manner  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  have  a 
wHfht  which  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
"-fry  thing  else :  the  rule  acquires  a  worth  from  Its 
i  ^  for  guiding  us  In  our  proceeding:  the  law, 
wuiiu  si  a  species  of  rule,  derives  its  weight  from  tb* 
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sanction  of  power.    Maxims  are  often  precepts  mas 

much  as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  parents, 
they  are  rules  inasmuch  as  they  serve  at  a  rule  for 
our  conduct ;  they  are  laws  inasmuch  as  they  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the  maxim* 
of  antiquity -as  containing  the  essence  of  human  wk» 
dom ;  '  1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  than 
every  man  id*  good  common  sense  may,  If  he  pleases, 
most  certainly  be  rich.'— Budgeix.  We  reverence  the 
precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happiness ; 
7  Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  calami 
ties.'— Johhsom.  We  regard  the  rules  of  prudence  as 
preserving  us  from  errours  and  misfortunes ;  *  I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  it 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
easy.'— Johxsok.  We  respect  the  laws  as  they  are  the 
basis  of  civil  society ; 

•God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.— Miltok. 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE,  LICIT 
Lawful,  from  law,  and  the  Fience  lei,  comes  from 
the  Latin  iex,  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  or  legiU 
mate,  all  signifying  in  the  proper  sense  belonging  to 
Jaw.  They  differ  therefore  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  law;  lawful  respects  the  law  In  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  is  defined ;  and  legitimate  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general 
Licit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  Is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions:  the 
lawful  property  Implies  conformable  to  or  enjoins!  Uy 
law ;  the  legal  what  is  in  the  form  or  after  tin:  i..uuner 
of  law,  or  binding  by  law :  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  King's  stamp;  a  marriage  is  sot  ItgeA 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church^  men's  passions  impel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  unlawful  or  illicit  ; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  into  many  things  which  are 
illegal  or  illegitimate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  unlawful :  it  Is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  define  what  la  legal  or  Ulegal:  it  is  the 
businessof  the  critick  to  define  what  \xlcgitimatcvene 
In  poetry;  It  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  use  of  words;  It  is  the  business  of  the 
moralist  to  point  out  what  la  licit  or  illicit.  As  usurpers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them ;  '  According  to  this  spiritual  doctor 
of  politicks,  if  his  Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'— Bunn 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  laws  of  the  country  it  is  not 
legal;  'Swift's  mental  powers  declined  till  (1741)  it 
was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  his  person  and  fortune.'— Johhsom.  The 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  happy  issue ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question;  'Upon 
the  whole  I  have  sent  this  my  offspring  into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able ;  a  legitimate  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.'— Moos*.  The  first  inclination  to  an 
illicit  indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed; 
'The  King  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  officers, 
his  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  illicit  correspond 
ence.'— Smollett. 

JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBITRATOR. 

Judge,  in  Latin  judico  and  judex,  from  jus  right, 
signifies  one  pronouncing  the  law  or  determining  right; 
umpire  is  most  probably  a  corruj  ion  from  empire,  slg 
nlfylngone  who  has  authority ;  arbiter  and  arbitrator, 
from  arbitror  to  think  or  determine,  signifying  one  who 
decides. 

Judge  is  the  generick  term,  the  others  are  speciflck 
terms.  The  judge  determines  In  all  matters  disputed 
or  undisputed :  he  pronounces, what  Is  law  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  law  for  the  future;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  only  judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit 


of  dispute:  there  may  be  judges  In  literature,  in  arts, 
d  civil  matters; 


and 


Palcmon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme. 

DaTOSH. 
Umpires  and  arbiters  are  only  judges  in  dvil  or  pn 


fit 
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tata  matters.  The  judge  pronounces,  In  matter*  of 
dispute,  according  to  a  written  law  or  a  prescribed  rale ; 
•  I  am  not  out  of  the  reucli  of  people  who  oblige  me  tn 
act  as  their  judge  or  their  arbitrator.'— Mblmotb 
( Letters  of  Pliny).  The  umpire  decides  in  aO  matters 
of  contest;  and  the  arbiter  or  arbitrator  in  all  matters 


adjudges 

palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
the  latter  is  chosen  for  his  Impartiality;  he  consults  the 
Interests  of  both  by  equalising  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  English  judge  la  one  of  the  most 
honourable  in  the  state ;  he  Is  the  voice  of  the  legislator, 
and  the  organ  for  dispensing  justice;  be  holds  the  ba- 
lance between  the  king  and  the  subject :  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been  every  way 
fitted  to  raise  It  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  world.  An 
aatptre  has  no  particular  moral  duty  to  discharge,  nor 
Important  office :  but  he  la  of  use  in  deciding  the  con- 
tested merits  of  bdividuals;  among  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  the  umpire  at  their  games  was  held  in  high 
estimation;  but  the  term  may  be  used  in  poetry  in  a 


To  pray'r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut, 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  umpire  conscience.— Milton. 

The  office  of  an  arbiter,  although  not  so  elevated  as 
that  of  a  judge  in  Its  literal  sense,  has 'often  the  Im- 
portant duty  of  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  as  life 
determinations  of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no  ex- 
Vernal  circumstances,  the  term  is  applied  to  monarch*, 
and  even  to  the  Creator  as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the 
world; 

You  once  have  known  me 

Twist  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states, 

The  glorious  arbiter.— Lxwis. 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 
Justice,  from  jus  right,  Is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
society :  equity,  from  mquitas  fairness,  lightness,  and 
equality,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

Justice  Is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  Which  one 
fa  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  de- 
cisions: equity  is  a  law  In  our  hearts;  it  conforms  to 
no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object  of 
luetics  is  to  secure  property ;  the  proper  object  of  equity 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Justice  la  ex- 
clusive, it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  preserves  the 
subsisting  inequality  between  men :  equity  is  eommunl- 
oative ;  it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of  men  by  a 
lair  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any  one ;  and  re- 
quires us  to  repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  others : 
equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not 
have  them  do  to  us ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what 
in  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from  them. 

The  obligations  to  justice  are  imperative :  the  obser- 
vance of  Its  laws  is  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  Is  exposed  to  punishment:  the  obli- 
gations to  equity  are  altogether  moral ;  we  are  impelled 
tern  by  the  dictate*  of  conscience;  we  cannot  violate 
it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Divine  displeasure. 
Justice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  one  invariable  rule, 
which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  consistently  with 
the  general  good ;  equity,  on  t  he  other  band,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  ca»e,  and  is  guided  by  discre- 
tion; justice  may,  therefore,  sometlmea  run  counter  to 
equity,  when  the  interests  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  community ;  and  equity  some- 
times tempers  the  rigour  of  j.istice.  by  admitting  of  rea- 
sonable deviations  from  the  literal  interpretations  of  its 
laws;  '  We  see  in  contracts  and  other  dealings,  which 
daily  pass  between  man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  un- 
doing of  some,  many  things  by  strictness  of  law  may 
be  done,  which  equity  and  honest  meaning  forbiddcth. 
Not  that  the  law  Is  unjust,  but  Imperfect,  nor  equity 
against  but  above  law;  binding  men's  consciences  In 
»  things  which  law  cannot  reach  unto.'— Hooker,    The 

»  VideEoubaud:  ♦Justice  equiteV 


tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  security  of  the  iadta 
dual,  are  ensured  by  justice;  the  harmony  and  go* 
will  of  one  man  towards  another  are  cherished  b 
equity :  when  justice  requires  any  sacrifices  which  a* 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tt» 
tranquillity  and  security,  it  is  a  useless  breach  of  tfii'i 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  regard  to  equity  leads  to  at 
direct  violation  or  any  law,  It  ceases  to  be  either  tsv^ 
or  justice.    The  rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  pre 
served  by  both  justice  and  equity  :  bat  the  former  ~ 
specie  only  those  general  and  fundamental  priurp* 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  the  social  comiac 
and  comprehended  under  the  laws;  the  latter  respn 
those  particular  principles  which  belong  to  the  tut  t 
Individuals :  justice  is,  therefore,  properly  a  virtue  k 
longing  only  to  a  large  and  organized  society:  tqeoi 
must  exist  wherever  two  individuals  come  in  coaeein 
with  each  other.    When  a  rather  diainberite  his** 
be  does  not  violate  justice,  although  be  does  not  u 
consistently  with  equity ;  the  disposal  of  bis  prontm 
is  a  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  estaWaW 
laws  of  civil  society ;  but  the  claims  which  a  child  h» 
by  nature  over  the  property  of  his  parent  beeon*  t/x 
claims  of  equity,  which  the  latter  la  not  at  liberty  to  «t 
at  nought  without  the  most  substantial  reason*.  Ot 
the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged  the  coat  to  art 
boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  tie 
younger  from  whom  the  large  coat  had  been  ukea.ii 
is  evident  that  he  committed  an  act  of  injustice,  uriiiuo 
performing  an  act  of  equity;  since  all  violence  is poa 
lively  unjust,  and  what  is  positively  unjust,  can  aero 
be  equitable^  whence  it  la  clear  that  justice,  v/iudi 
respects  the  absolute  and  unalienable  rights  of  bad 
kind,  can  at  no  time  be  superseded  by  what  bsuppoitd 
to  be  equity ;  although  equity  may  be  coovcatenb] 
made  to  Interpose  where  the  Saws  of  justice  are  eklr 
too  severe  or  altogether  silent.    On  tins  ground,  r? 
posing  I  have  received  an  Injury,  justice  demandiit 
paradon ;  it  listens  to  no  palliation,  excuse,  or  ernes 
tion:  but  supposing  the  reparation  which  I  bare  i 
right  to  demand  involves  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  man 
unfortunate  than  guilty,  can  I  hi  equity  insist  on  tfat 
demand  1    Justice  is  that  which  public*  law  reooira 
equity  la  that  wqich  private  law  or  the  law  of  ere? 
man's  conscience  requires;  'They  who  supplicate tr 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  Justus  throe, 
themselves.'— Boaaa. 

Ev'ry  rule  of  equity  demands 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  bands 
Should  due  rewards  and  puniahroents  receive. 

Jertjs 


INJU8TICE,  INJURY,  WRONG- 

Injustice,  signifying  the  abstract  quality  of  onjav 
injury,  from  injuria,  or  m  privative,  and  jus  right,  mf 
nffying  any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and  e-vaf, 
signifying  the  thing  that  fa  wrong,  are  all  opposed  to  * 
right;  but  the  injustice  lies  in  the  principle,  the  »>? 
in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may,  therefore,  te 
injustice  where  there  is  no  specific*  injury ;  and,  on  ti* 
other  hand,  there  may  be  injury  where  there  b  ao  is- 
justice.  When  we  think  worse  of  a  person  tbaovt 
ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of  injustice;  but  we 
do  not,  in  the  atria  sense  of  the  word,  do  him  as  it- 


jury:  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  any  thing  to  lae 
discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  bis  report; 
tion  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may  not  be  an  injustice, " 
it  be  strictly  conformable  to  troth,  and  that  which  oat 
is  compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rak  of 
right,  constitutes  the  injustice ;  but  the  quantum  of  ill 
which  fails  on  then "- -  "  *       "* 


or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injustice ;  but  it  is  Dotjw 
r,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  be  obtains  friendi 


iniurft 
whom 


person  constitutes  the  injury.  Some- 
times a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property  by  fraud 
'  "         ...   -  iu;  bul  ..._„... 

m.    .  Jt,beobu 

make  It  good  to  him  beyond  what  be  has  tot:  oo 
tlie  other  hand,  a  person  suffers  very  much  through  U* 
inadvertence  of  another,  which  to  him  is  a  serious  is 
jury,  although  the  offender  has  not  been  guilty  of  it 
joshes;  *  A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  aw » 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the  fal* 
speech  la  directed.5— South. 

Law  units  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studioeteare. 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  an a 
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pat  up  injnriss  than  be 
►  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  t 


An* 

A  ptecoe  to 

Poantrr. 

A  wremj  patrtakea  both  of  injustice  and  injurf ;  it 
»  ia  fact  an  umjuru  done  by  one  penon  to  another,  in 
txprese  Ttatetian  or  justice.  The  man  who  seduce*  a 
woman  from  Uiepaihof  virtue  does  her  the  greatest  of 
all  nyromgn.  One  repents  of  injustice,  lepain  injuries 
and  rfirtre— esi  mrenge  »* 

The  humble  man  when  he  receives  a  uyrong, 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong.— wallsb. 

PRINCIPLE,  MOTIVE. 
The  principle  (v.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
motive;  but  often  there  is  a  principle  where  there  is  no 
matins,  and  there  la  a  motive  where  there  is  no  prtn- 
ttple.    The  principle  lies  in  conscious  and  unconscious 
aeenta;  the  motive  only  in  conscious  agents:  all  nature 
is  guided  by  certain  principles  ;  its  movements  go  for- 
ward by  certain  principles :  man  is  put  Into  action  by 
<*enain  motives;  the  principle  is  the  prime  moving 
caoae  of  every  thing  that  is  set  in  motion ;  the  motive 
is  the  prime  moving  cause  that  sets  the  human  machine 
into  action.    The  principle  In  its  restricted  sense  comes 
stin  nearer  to  the  motive,  when  it  refers  to  the  opinions 
which  we  form:  the  principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct : 
"The  beat  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  principle  In 
government-*— Bean.    The  motive  Is  that  idea  which 
simpry  Impels  to  action ;  '  The  danger  of  betraying  our 
weakness  to  our  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing it  from  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one 
motive  to  a  regular  life.*— Johnson.    The  former  is 
therefore  something  permanent,  and  grounded  upon  the 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers;  the  latter  «  mo- 
mentary, and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity  of  think- 
ing :  bad  principles  lead  a  man  Into  a  bad  course  of  life : 
bad  motives  lead  him  to  the  commission  of  actions  baa 
ngood. 


DIRECTION,  ORDER. 
direction  (v.  To  direct)  contains  most  of  instruction 
In  it:  order  (a.  To  command)  most  of  authority.    Di- 
rections should  be  followed ;  orders  obeyed.    It  Is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
selves :  It  Is  necessary  to  order  those  whose  business  It 
b  to  execute  the  orders.    To  servants  and  children  the 
dtrtctions  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  precise ; 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's, 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

BHAXSPSA1K. 

To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  gene- 
ral; 'To  execute  laws  Is  a  royal  office:  to  execute 
orders  to  not  to  be  a  king.'— Buaz.a. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  as 
well  aa  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  (A  general 
direction  for  scholastics:  disputers  is  never  to  dispute 
upon  mere  trifles.*— Watts.    Orders  are  confined  to 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  individual ; 
Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent.— SHAKsrKi.EE. 
A  parent  direct*  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  in  com- 
ssny,  or  aa  to  hie  conduct  when  he  enters  lift;  a 
teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  studies:  the  master  gives  orders 
v>  his  attendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain 
hour;  or  he  gives  orders  to  bis  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  is  necessary 

DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Direction  marks  that  which  directs ;  address  is  that 
which  addresses:  superscription,  from  super  and 
icribct  signifies  that  which  is  written  over  something 
she. 

Although  these  terms  may  be  used  promiscuously  for 
each  other,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signification 
by  which  their  pi  oper  use  is  defined :  the  direction  may 
serve  to  direct  U  places  as  well  as  to  persons:  the 
sddtess  Is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to  the 
*non :  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  thing 
Jam  the  person.    The  direction  may  h*  written  or 


verbal;  the  address  in  this  sense  Is  always  written ;  the  ' 
superscription  must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing:  a  direction  is  given  to  such 
as  go  in  search  of  persons  and  places,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular;  *  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
treason,  when  Providence,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king 
and  a  kingdom  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death  only  by 
the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter.'— 
South.  An  address  Is  put  either  on  a  card,  and  a 
letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  station 
and  situation  of  the  person  addressed;  *  We  think  you 
may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him  the  evil  of  succeeding; 
If  it  be  solicitation,  you  will  tell  him  where  to  aadress 
It.'— LoacCHisTiansLD.  Arapsrscrwttoaisplaced 
at  the  head  of  other  writlngaor  over  tombs  and  pillars , 
it  ought  to  be  appropriate ;  *  Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry 
in  them  more  of  the  express  Image  and  superscription 
of  the  devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.*— South 


INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 
The  insight  is  what  we  receive;  the  inspection  m 
what  we  give :  one  sets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the 
insight;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  inspection. 
The  insight  serves  to  increase  our  own  knowledge ;  the 
inspection  enables  us  to  instruct  others.  An  inquisitive 
traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  government  of  the  countries  which  he 
visits ;  'Angels  both  good  and  bad  have  a  full  insight 
Into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural  causes.'— South. 
By  inspection  a  master  discovers  the  errours  which 
are  committed  by  his  scholars,  and  sets  them  right: 
'  Something  no  doubt  is  designed ;  but  what  that  la,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of 
men's  hearts.*— South. 


INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDENCE,  OVER 

SIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct  of  others  ia 

expressed  by  all  these  terms;  but  the  former  compre 

bends  little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good  order, 

the  two  latter  include  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  the  master  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  school.    The  officers  of  an  army 


inspect  the  men.  to  see  that  lhey  observe  all  the  rules 
that  have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  '  This  author 
poses  that  there  should  be  examiners  appoint* 
tnspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  boy .'— Buoe 
A  general  or  superiour  officer  has  the  superintsm 


that  have  been  laid  down  to  them;  'This  author  \ 

A  .  UDOBLL. 

general  or  superiour  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation ; *  When  female  minds  are  im 
Uttered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally 
exerted  by  a  spiteful  superintendence  of  trifles/— John 
son.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in  an  inspector, 
judgement  and  experience  in  a  superintendent.  Jnspee 
tion  Is  said  of  things  as  well  as  persons ;  oversight  only 
of  persons :  one  has  the  inspection  of  books  ia  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy :  one  has  the  oversight  of  per- 
sona to  prevent  irregularity :  there  are  inspectors  or  the 
customs,  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 


TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLI8H,  POUND,  ERECT 

Institute,  In  Latin  institutus,  participle  of  institue, 
from  fa  and  statuo  to  place  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  specifics:  end ;  establish  (r.  To  fix); 
found  (t»  To  found) ;  erect  (e.  To  build). 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain  plan  - 
to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  what  has  been 
formed ;  to  found  Is  to  lay  the  foundation ;  to  erect  is 
to  make  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  particular 
orders,  are  instituted ;  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established ;  in  the  former  case  something 
new  Is  supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the  latter  case  it  ia 
supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  situation  assigned  to  it 
The  oisJer  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  de 
Loyola:  schools  were  established  by  Alfred  the  Great 
In  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  act  of  insti- 
tuting comprehends  design  and  method ;  that  of  estab- 
lishing includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  Inquisition 
was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand;  the  Church 
of  England  is  established  by  authority.  To  institute  Is 
always  the  Immediate  act  of  some  agent;  to  establish 
is  sometimes  the  effect  of  circumstances.    Men  ci  pub 
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Hek  spirit  institute  that  Which  to  for  the  public*  good ; 
a  communication  ox  trade  between  certain  places 
becomes  established  in  course  of  lip*  Ad  institution 
is  properly  of  a  publick  nature,  bu\  establishments  are 
as  often  private :  there  are  charitable  and  literary  tn- 
etitutions,  but  domestiek  establishments :  •  The  leap 
years  were  fixed  to  their  due  times  according  to  Julius 
Cesar's  institution.'— Pkimlvx.  *  The  French  have 
outdone  us  in  these  particulars  by  the  establishment  of 
a  society  for  the  invention  of  proper  inscriptions  (for 
their  medals).'— Addison.  To  found  is  a  species  of 
instituting  which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning  from 
the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which 
Is  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  building:  a  publick 
school  is  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are 
formed  into  a  fund  or  foundation ;  *  After  the  flood 


which  depopulated  Attica,  it  is  generally  supposed  no 

* '    ;  reigned  over  it  till  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder 

then*.'— Cumberland.     To  erect  is  a  species  of 


kingr 
Of  At! 


founding,  for  it  expresses  in  fact  a  leading  particular  in 
the  act  ot  founding ;  <  Princes  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons nave  erected  colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endow- 
ments to  students  and  professors.*— Berkeley.  No- 
thing can  be  founded  without  being  erected;  although 
some  things  may  be  erected  without  being  expressly 
funded  in  the  natural  sense ;  a  house  is  both  founded 
and  erected:  a  monument  I*  erected  but  not  founded: 
so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college  is  founded  and  con- 
sequently erected:  but  a  tribunal  is  erected,  but  not 
founded. 


AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PUENIPOTOCTIaR! 
DBPITTY. 

Ambassador  Is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Lm 
ambasciaior  a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  seta* 
with  the  high  station  which  ambassadors  have  ahrcii 
held ;  envoy,  from  the  French  anvoyar  to  send,  ejesaa 
one  sent;  plenipotentiary,  from  the  Latin  plem  isj 
potens,  signifies  one  invested  with  full  power* ;  i^tf, 
signifies  one  deputed. 

Ambassadors,  enveya,  and  plenipotentiaries,  aut 
and' act  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  thai  at 
ference,  that  the  first  are  Invested  with  the  highest  av 
tbority,  acting  In  all  cases  as  their  representative!;  ue 
second  appear  only  as  simple  authorized  miasm 
acting  for  another,  but  not  always  representing  ha; 
the  third  are  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts  oaly  oa 
the  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  tresis  j 
deputies  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  ctiey  have  no  power  k  \ 
act  or  speak,  but  In  the  name  of  some  sabctdinate  com- 
munity, or  particular  body.  The  functions  of  the  fin 
three  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the  latter  tola* 
agent. 

An  ambassador  is  a  resident  in  a  country  aarinei 
state  of  peace;  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  m 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour:  *  Prior  a* 
tinued  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  ofShremborf 
returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  be  asjeaw4 
the  style  and  dignify  of  an  ambassador.''— Johmos. 
An  envoy  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  is  more  comaocij  > 
employed  on  particular  occasions ;  address  in  nego- 
tiating forms  an  essential  in  his  character ;  'Webai 
from  Some,  by  letters  dated  the  90th  of  April,  that  (be 
count  de  Mcllos,  envoy  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  fed 
made  his  publick  entry  into  that  city  with  much  sue 
and  magnificence.'— Steele.  A  plenipotentiary isnet 
so  much  connected  with  the  court  immediately,  as  wia 
persons  in  the  same  capacity  with  himself;  hereqrifa 
to  have  integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism ;  'The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht oo the 
1st  of  January,  1711-13,  and  the  English  plenipetewti* 
ries  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.'— Johkson.  Adeptdrku 
little  or  no  responsibility ;  and  still  leas  intercourse  wilfa 
those  to  whom  he  is  deputed;  he  needs  no  more  talent 
than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  ha 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which  be  be- 
longs ;  «  They  add  that  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  canto* 
weie  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were  aaembted 
at  the  Instance  of  the  French  ambassador:— Steeix 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  constitute,  In  Latin  constitutus,  participle  of  con- 
Aituo,  that  is  cm  and  statue  to  place  together,  signifies 
here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specific*  purpose,  in  which 
sense  it  Is  allied  to  appoint  as  explained  under  the  bead 
of  allot,  and  also  depute,  which  from  the  French 
deputer,  Latin  depute,  compounded  of  de  va&puto  to 
esteem  or  assign,  signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or  persons  for  an 
office,  Is  comprehended  under  all  these  terms :  to  con- 
stitute Is  a  more  solemn  set  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  depute.  To  constitute  is  the  set  of  a  body ;  to 
appoint  and  depute,  either  of  a  body  or  an  individual : 
a  community  constitutes  any  one  their  leader ;  a 
monarch  appoints  his  ministers,  an  assembly  deputes 
some  of  its  members. 

To  constitute  Implies  the  set  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is  new:  in 
appointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stances may  require ;  a  successor  is  appointed  but  not 
constituted. 

Whoever  is  constituted  to  invested  with  supreme 
authority  derived  from  the  highest  sources  of  human 
power ;  '  Where  there  Is  no  constituted  judge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
itself  is  the  natural  judge.'— Borke.  Whoever  is  ap- 
pointed derives  bis  authority  from  the  authority  of 
others,  and  has  consequently  but  limited  power :  no 
Individual  can  appoint  another  with  authority  equal  to 
his  own;  'The  accusations  against  Columbus  gained 
such  credit  in  a  Jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner  was 
appointed  to  repair  to  Hlspaniola,  and  to  inspect  into 
his  conduct'— Roberts  on.  Whoever  is  deputed  has 
private  and  not  publick  authority ;  his  office  is  partial, 
often  confined  to  the  particular  transaction  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  body  of  individuals ;  '  If  the  Commons  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows 
between  members  deputed  from  each  bouse.' — Black- 
stone.  According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the  Pope  la 
constituted  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  church 
throughout  the  whole  world ;  governours  are  appointed 
to  distant  provinces,  persons  are  deputed  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  government. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  ill  constituted  authorities:  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  government  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  discontent  for  those  who  follow  the  trade  of  oppo- 

!«i<;?li^-U!Lm"iUlUd!,'  I*?  a*ltatcdsby  P^al  o^trffroTn  peopfc "at  great  dtetanees"faitrouW»» 
dtocussiobs,  are  over  ready  to  form  societies  and  send  them  that  are  sent  and  a  charge  to  tbem  that  **&- 
deputations,  in  order  to  communicate  their  wishes  to  Tiwlb.  Delegate  is  sometimes  also  used  ngurau«*J 
th  to  niters..  |  |n  ^  ^^  wnM . 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Delegate,  in  Latin  delegatus,  from  delegs,  rigaifltt 
one  commissioned ;  deputy,  in  Latin  deputatus,  from 
depute,  signifies  one  to  whom  a  business  is  assigned. 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  deputy;  be 
is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commission,  us 
officiates  in  the  place  of  another ;        / 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  sway, 

With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey.— Fori. 
A  deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or  an- 
swer in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent  ;**  Every  member 
(of  parliament),  thoughchosen  by  one partfcularditfrH 
when  elected  and  returned  serves  for  the  whole  realm; 
and  therefore  he  Is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  in  the  Unites 
Provinces,  to  consult  with  his  constituents  on  any  par- 
ticular point.*— Black  «tonk.  Delegates  are  tooeOf 
appointed  In  publick  transactions ;  deputies  are  chose* 
either  in  publick  or  private  matters :  delegate*  « 
chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purposes  of  infla- 
tion either  in  regard  to  civil  or  political  affaire ;  depot** 
are  chosen  either  by  individuals  or  small  communiuei 
to  officiate  on  certain  occasions  of  a  purely  civil  natnitj 
tlie  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used  formerly  to  ** 
delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon; 

Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent, 

Myself  will  name  them,  to  Pelides*  tent— Port. 
When  Calais  was  going  to  surrender  to  "Edward  III 
King  of  England,  deputies  were  sent  from  the  towns 
men  to  implore  his  mercy:  'Theassemblmgofperaoat 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


tu 


.  But  this 

And  all  ite  ouch  transported  muae  can  dm, 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  me.  ■ 

Uneqaal  far.  great  delegated  source 
°fU»ht,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  Joy  below. 

Thoksox. 
£2?"*f  if  *1-0  «*»»«d«d  *»  ««■  application  to  other  ob- 
jects; *  He  exerctoetb  dominion  over  them  as  the  vfce- 
id  deputy  of  Almighty  God.'— Halc. 


TO  NEGOTIATE.  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 


\    The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  others  is  In- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  ail  these  terms ;  but  they 
differ  In  tbe  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  hnrine—  to  be  conducted.    Negotiate,  in  tbe  Latin 
negotiatm*.  participle  of  negotior,  from  negotium,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or  traffics:, 
ant  it  as  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  compli- 
cated coooerns  of  governments  and  nations.     Treat, 
from  the  Latin  tracts,  frequentative  of  traho  to  draw, 
signifies-  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  in  all  ways : 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
transact,  from  transactus,  participle  of  transago,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberation:  this  latter  is 
therefore  adapted  to  tbe  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.    Negotiations  are  con- 
ducted by  many  parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like ;  *  I  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worldly  negotiations  In  God's  holy  bouse.'— 
Howbx.    Treaties  are  often  a  part  of  negotiations : 
they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two  parties, 
and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  treaties  about 
peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boundaries  of  any 
particular  state,  or  between  families  about  domestic* 
concerns ;   '  Tou  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  for  you 
write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage' 

Howax.    A  congress  carries  on  negotiation*  for 

estabUshmeot  of  good  order  among  The  ruling  powers 
sf  Europe ;  Individual  states  treat  with  each  other,  to 
settle  their  particular  differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiating bills:  to  treaty  as  well  as  transact,  is  said  of 
domestic*  and  private  concerns :  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house ;  we  transact  business 
with  a  person  either  by  paying  or  receiving  money, 
or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  interest ;  '  We  are  permitted 
to  know  nothing  of  what  is  transacting  in  the  regions 
above  us.*— Blair. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of  de- 
liberating than  tbe  thing  deliberated :  treaty  includes 
the  ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  tbe  arrangement 
of  those  terms:  transaction  expresses  the  idea  of  some- 
thing actually  done  and  finished,  and  in  that  sense  may 
often  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  or  treaty ;  '  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down  the  particular 
transactions  of  this  treaty:— €h.r*ndon.  Negotia- 
tions are  sometimes  very  long  pending  before  the  pre- 
liminary terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis  is  de- 
fined ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered  into  by  all 
civilized  countries,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstand- 
ngs,  and  enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  inter- 
course ;  tbe  transactions  which  daily  pass  in  a  great 
metropolis,  like  that  of  London,  are  of  so  multifarious 
a  nature,  and  so  Infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare  con- 
templation of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
negotiations  are  long  or  short;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary ;  transactions  are  honourable 
or  dishonourable. 

MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 
Massage,  from  the  Latin  missus,  participle  of  mitts 
to  send,  signifies  tbe  thing  for  which  one  is  sent ;  mis- 
sion, signifies  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for  which 
one  is  sent;  errand,  from  erro  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
distance,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to  a 


Between  ausstesand  message  the  difference  consists 
as  moch  in  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
m  always  a  subject  of  importance,  and  tbe  situation  one 
of  trustaad  authority,  whence  it  is  with  propriety  ap- 
o*cd  to  our  Saviour;  r 


Her  son  tracing  tbe  desert  wild, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  hhn  set, 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  beet, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high 

MlLTOIt. 

Tbe  subject  of  a  message  is  of  inferiour  Importance, 
and  is  commonly  intrusted  to  inferiour  persons. 

The  message  is  properly  any  communication  which  is 
conveyed ;  the  errand  sent  from  one  person  to  another 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  tbe  bearers 
of  messages,  and  are  sent  on  various  errands.    The 
message  may  be  either  verbal  or  written ;  the  errand 
is  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the  errand.    Sometimes 
the  message  may  be  the  errand,  and  tbe  errand  may 
include  tbe  message :  when  that  which  is  sent  consists 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  message; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  It  is  an 
«rrand :  thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  errands  con- 
sist of  sending  messages  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  employed  by  the 
poets  in  reference  to  higher  objects,  but  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ; 
Tbe  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  Inspiring  breath 
Ecslatick  felt,  and,  from  this  world  retir'd, 
Convened  with  angeb  and  Immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  errands  bent— Thomson. 
Sometimes,  from  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

SHAXSFB&aa 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 
Minister  comes  from  minus  less,  as  magistsr  comes 
from  magis  more;  the  one  being  less,  and  the  other 
greater,  than  others:  the  minister,  therefore,  is  literally 
one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and  the  agent 
from  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part 
tbey  both  perform  tbe  will  of  another,  but  theministr- 
performs  a  higher  part  than  the  agent:  the  strata* 
gives  his  counsel,  and  exerts  bis  intellectual  powers  in 
the  service  of  another;  but  the  agent  executes  the 
orders  or  commission  given  bim :  a  minister  is  em- 
ployed by  government  in  political  affairs;  an  agent  m 
employed  by  individuals  in  commercial  and  pecuniary 
affaire,  or  by  government  in  subordinate  matters :  a 
minister  is  received  at  court,  and  serves  as  a  represent- 
ative for  hbt  government ;  an  agent  generally  acts  undei 
the  directions  of  the  minister  or  some  officer  of  govern- 
ment :  ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  first 
officers  of  the  state,  are  ministers ;  but  those  who  regu 
late  the  affairs  respecting  prisoners,  the  police,  and  the 
like,  are  termed  agents. 

FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 
HARBINGER. 

Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same 
thing,  namely,  one  running  before ;  but  tbe  term  fore- 
runner is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  before 
to  any  spot  to  communicate  intelligence ;  and  it  is  figu- 
ratively applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connexion,  precede  others ;  precursor  is  on  y 
employed  in  this  figurative  sense :  thus  imprudent  spe 
culations  are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  man's 
ruin ;  *  Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the  forerunner  of  death.'— South.  The  ferment  which 
took  place  In  men's  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
French  revolution ;  *  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt 
given  by  tbe  papists  to  tbe  Lollards,  the  puritans  of 
early  times,  and  the  precursors  of  protestantism.'— 
JoHifsoa. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messages  ; 
and  harbinger,  from  the  Teutonic*  herbinger%  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  kerbege  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons :  but  the  mes- 
senger states  what  has  been  or  is;  tbe  harbinger  an- 
nounces what  is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  toe  messenger 
of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind ;  tbe  prophets  were  tbe 
harbingers  of  the  Messiah.  A  messenger  may  be  em- 
ployed on  different  offices ;  a  harbinger  is  a  messengm 
who  acts  in  a  specific*  office.  Tbe  angels  are  repre 
sented  as  messengers  on  different  occasions ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pore  messengers  sent  from  his  heart 

SHAXSKaa*. 
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■er  of  our  Saviour, 


John  the  Baptist  wu  the 

who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lor  1 ; 

81a,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  misery, 
Death's  harbinger.— Milton. 


TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

intercede  signifies  literally  going  between;  inter' 
pees,  placing  one's  self  between ;  mediate,  coming  in 
the  middle ;  interfere,  setting  one's  self  between ;  and 
intermeddle,  meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are  unequal; 
one  interposes  between  parties  that  are  equal :  one  in- 
tercede in  favour  of  that  party  which  is  threatened 
with  punishment;  one  interposes  between  parties  that 
4Hreaten  each  other  with  evil :  we  intercede  with  the 
parent  in  favour  of  the  child  who  has  offended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him ;  one  interposes  between 
two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply:  one  interposes  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority :  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The  favourite  of 
a  monarch  intercede*  in  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
his  punishment  may  be  mitigated;  'Virgil  recovered 
bis  estate  by  Maecenas's  intercession.'— Drtdew.  The 
magistrates  interpose  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
the  broils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence ; 

Those  few  you  see  escap'd  the  storm  and  fear, 

Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here.— Dsydek. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts; 
the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  infe- 
rtoura ;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
moat  commonly  to  a  superlour :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poeee  for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the 
attainment  of  good:  Christ  la  our  Intercessor,  to  avert 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt ;  he  Is  our 
Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
salvation.     An  intercessor  only  pleads:   a  mediator 

Sarantees ;  he  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibility, 
irist  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue  pf  his  relationship 
with  the  Father:  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
atonement;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  As 
earthly  offenders  we  require  the  intercession  of  a  fellow 
mortal;  as  offenders  agninst  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being:  without 
the  timely  interposition  of  a  superlour,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels;  without  the  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  Important  as  taking  place ;  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary  assistance ; 
'It  is  generally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal  by  speech 
than  By  letter,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than 
by  a  man's  self.'— Bacon.  To  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
to  be  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others: 
but  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 
scription: one  may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
to  gratify  one's  self;  one  never  intermeddles  but  for 
selfish  purposes:  the  first  three  terms  are,  therefore, 
always  used  in  a  good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense,  according  to  circumstances;  the  last  always 
hi  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  It  like 
intercede,  nothing  authoritative  In  it  like  interpose, 
nothing  responsible  In  it  like  mediate ;  It  may  be  useful, 
or  it  may  be  injurious ;  it'  may  be  authorized  or  unau- 
thorized; It  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether  imper- 
tinent: when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be- 
tween men,  ft  is  useful ;  but  when  we  interfere  unrea- 
sonably, it  often  occasions  differences  rather  than 
removes  them;  *  Religion  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'— South. 

Intercede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  m  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned ;  but  interfere 
and  intermeddh  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
individual ;  one  interferes  and  intermeddles  rather  in 
the  concern,  than  between  the  persons;  and,  on  that 


account,  it  becomes  a  question  X  some  Impotuuice  tr 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affiura  of  ^ 
another :  with  regard  to  intermeddle,  it  always  is  ibf K 
unauthorised  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him ;  ( The  sight  intermeddle*  ia 
with  that  which  affects  the  smell.'— South. 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

intermediate  signifies  being  In  the  midst,  betweee 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  coming  between, 
the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ;  the  Janet 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  < 


and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hostilities};  'A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  propositions.'— Johnson.  Inter- 
vening circumstances  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  to 
peace;  'Hardly  would  any  transient  gleams  of  inter- 
vening joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  cJoods. 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  we 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.'— Blair 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION 
The  intervention,  from  inter  between,  and  veins  to 
come,  is  snld  of  inanimate  objects ;  the  interposition, 
from  inter  between,  and  pono  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  obstructed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds;  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a  superlour: 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution ;  *  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  intervention  of  picture-cleaners  (to 
originals).'— Barry.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  en 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  bet 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to  rescue 
him ; 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart.*— Milton 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE 

Bind,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  las 
guages,  comes  from  the  Latin  vincio,  and  the  Greet 
9$lyY<*\  t0  oblige,  In  French  obligor,  Latin  obtigo 
compounded  of  so  and  ligo,  signifies  to  tie  up ;  engage 
in  French  engager,  compounded  of  en  or  tit  and  ge& 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  by  means  of  a  pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  oetigts; 
oblige  than  engage.  We  are  bound  by  an  oath, 
obliged  by  circumstances,  and  engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  binds,  prudence  or  necessity  obligts, 
honour  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is  bound  vo 
less  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of  the  world 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exterlour  towards  those  for  whom 
they  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  01 
all  the  world. 

We  bind  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befall  him ;  we 
oblige  htm  by  some  immediately  urgent  motive;  we 
engage  him  by  alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of 

Sin.    A  debtor  Is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  writtei 
itrument  inlaw ; 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed  f— Shakspkare. 
He  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  imports 
nate  demands  of  the  creditor ;  ( No  man  Is  commanded 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power.'— South.   He  if 
engaged  to  pay  In  consequence  of  a  promise  given; 
4  While  the  Israelites  were  appearing  In  God's  bouse, 
God  himself  engages  to  foep  and  defend  tbeira.'- 
South.    A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  law;  to  ebb' 
gation  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecunJaiy  k»«;  id 
engagement  Is  mostly  verbal,  and  rem  enttrth  on  th> 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 

TO  BIND,  HE. 
Bind,  in  Saxon  bmden,  German,  lac.  Are**,  max* 
ftom  the  Latin  vincie,  Greek  stffyyw,  ami  i  i  «.«■«■• 
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ate*  Um  word  triad.*  tit,  la  Saxon  tian,  Is  very 
sUljr  connected  with  the  low  German  tstot,  h 
orao»n  tUhen  to  draw,  tbe  English  taf  or  tew,  and 
■tain  &uce  to  draw. 
The  spedes  of  fastening  denoted  by  these  two  words 
iffer  both  in  manner  and  degree  Binding  Is  per- 
HTXke^l  by  circumvolution  round  a  body;  tying,  b7 
i  volution  within  itself.  Some  bodies  are  bound  wilh- 
ut  being  tied ;  others  are  titd  without  being  bound: 
wounded  leg  is  bound  but  not  tied  ; 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 

BBAXsnuaic.  . 
\  serins;  is  tied  bat  not  bound; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly 

Drydeh. 
A  riband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  the  bead, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together ;  tying 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
another:  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ  in  degree ;  bind- 
ing serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body ;  tgmg  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part; 
thus  when  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  enclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  is  titd  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  bang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.    A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
large  body  with  many*  component  parts ;  a  tie  of  affec- 
tion marks  an  adhesion  between  Individual  minds ; 
As  nature's  ties  decay ; 
Am  doty,  love,  and  honour  fall  to  sway ; 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  lone  unwilling  awe. 
Goldsmith. 

CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 
Chain,  in  French  chains,  Latin  catena,  probably 
contracted  fsam  eaptena,  comes  from  coots,  signifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds;  fetter,  in  German  fcssel, 


■  from  fasten  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  from  bind,  sig- 
nifies that  which  binds  ;  shackle,  in  Saxon  scacul,  from 
shake,  signifies  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
move  irregularly  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  tbe  Instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  chains:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names;  a  chain  is  indefinite  as  to  its  make;  it 
is  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes 
sad  shapes:  fetters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  chains ;  bands  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
cunfines  the  body  or  the  limbs;  they  may  be  either 
chains  or  even  cords:  shackle  is  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  tbe  legs  to  confine  them;  malefactors 
of  the  worst  order  have  fetters  on  different  pans  of 
their  bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  leas. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively;  The 
substantive  chain  Is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  chain,  as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the  verb 
to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain :  thus  the 
mind  is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  tbe  opinions  of 
tbe  free  thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
sad  order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
to  the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by' 

Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain, 
Nor  shall  tbe  soul,  on  which  h  has  bestow'd 
Bach  powers,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod ; 
But  purg*d  at  length  from  foal  corruption's  stain, 
Freed  from  her  prison,  and  unbound  her  chain, 
She  shall  ber  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 

Jatrrxs. 
'Legislators  have  no  rule  to  Wad  them  but  the  great 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
hound  to  obey  and  follow ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason 
than  to  fetter  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  con- 
stractloas  of  subordinate  artificial  justice/— Bears. 
Band  in  the  figurative  anas  is  applied,  particularly  in 


poetry,  to  every  thing  which  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  band  ;  thus  love  Is  said  to  have  its  silken 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder 

Drydm. 
Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
the  idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  tbe  person, 
not  In  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
moral  conduct ;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  bis  commercial  con 
cerns  by  the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations 
he  has  to  discharge;  'It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  to  tbe  performance.  But  a 
servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condition ; 
his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackle*:— 
South. 


DEBT,  DCE. 

Debt  and  due  are  both  derived  frontlhc  same  vein 
Debt  comes  from  debitus,  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
debet :  and  due,  In  French  du,  pviiciple  of  devoir 
comes  likewise  from  debeo  to  owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive ;  due,  either  as 
a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
debts,  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  wife; 
what  is  da*  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  debtor  may  be  co  npeUed  to  discharge  his  debts ;  but 
It  is  not  always  In  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  claim 
that  which  Is  his  due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense ;  due  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  is  determined  bylaw :  what  is  due  is 
fired  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honour.  He 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  of  bis  goods  receives 
his  debt:  he  who  receives  praise  and  honour,  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  actions,  receives  his  due ; 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  cre>v, 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ral  due. 

PRYUBM. 

Debt  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature ;  'Though  Christ  was  as  pure  and 
undefiled,  without  the  least  Bpot  of  sin,  as  purity  and 
Innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation,  and 
render  himself  a  surety  responsible  for  our  debts ■ 
South. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

Promise,  in  Latin  pr omissus,  from  promitto,  com 
pounded  of  pro  before,  and  mitto  to  set  or  fix,  that  is, 
to  fix  beforehand ;  engagement  is  that  which  engages 
a  person,  or  places  him  under  an  engagement;  word, 
that  Is,  the  word  given. 

The  promise  Is  speciflck,  and  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  engagement:  we  premise  a  thing  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  that  are  clearly  arid  strictly  under- 
stood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  that  may  admit  of 
alteration :  a  vromise  is  mostly  unconditional ;  an  en 
gagement  is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises  the 
faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  his  ward,  and 
built  upon  as  if  It  were  a  deed ;  in  engagements  the 
intentions  of  an  individual  for  the  future  are  all  that 
are  either  implied  or  understood  :  on  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  often  depend  the  most  Important  interests  of 
individuals ;  '  An  acre  of  performance  is  worth  the 
whole  world  of  promise:— How  el.  An  attention  to 
eugagementt  Is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'The  engagements  I  had  to 
Dr.  Bw\ft  were  such  as  tbe  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  In  relation  to  tbe  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.»— Pope.  A  man  makes  a  promise  of 
payment,  and  upon  his  promise  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro 
mises;  when  engagements  are  made  to  visit  or  meet 
others,  an  inattention  to  such  engagements  causes 
great  trouble.  As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  words,  tbe  word  is  often  put  for  either, 
or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires:  he  who  breaks  his 
word  hi  small  matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
f  bis  word  in  matters  of  consequence : 


tl8 
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:  thus  a  mania  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery, 
ahould  atand  by  and  see  it  done,  without  lnter- 


Mi**m  wm  our  prince,  a  jester  lord, 

Or  nobler  warriour,  never  drew  a  sword ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  retigloua  of  his  word. 

Deydbh. 

TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 
Implicate,  from  plico  to  fold,  denote*  to  fold  into  a 
thing ;  and  tmeses,  from  vefos  to  roll,  aignifiea  to  roll 
nto  a  tiling :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  implicate  marks  something  leas  entangled  than  to 
involve:  for  that  which  is  (bided  may  be  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  is  rolled  many  times. 
In  application  therefore  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
•aid  to  be  implicated  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
share  in  a  transaction ;  but  they  are  involved  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned:  the  former  is  like- 
wise especially  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the 
latter  to  those  things  which  are  in  themselves  trouble- 
some    "  "    '" 

who 

fering  for  its  prevention ;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  things 
the  most  intricate  and  harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  In 
one  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  he  involved  in  debt ; 
1  Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  who, 
under  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
stitution, frequently  wander  from  their  cue  princi- 
ples. '— Borie.  when  implication  is  derived  from 
the  verb  imply,  signifying  the  act  of  implying,  it  de- 
parts altogether  from  the  meaning  of  involve ;  *  That 
which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  husband, 
will  appear  on  the  whole  not  worth  the  acquisition, 
even  though  It  could  be  made  without  provoking 
Jealousy  by  the  implication  of  contempt.'— Hawkbs- 
worth. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 

EXTRICATE. 

To  disengage  m  to  make  free  from  an  engagement ; 

disentangle  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglement ;  extricate, 

in  Latin  extricatus,  from  ex  and  trxca  a  hair,  or  noose, 

signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.    As  to  «*- 

«age  signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to 
ind  in  an  involved  manner ;  to  disentangle  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity than  to  disengage;  and  as  the  term  extricate 
Includes  the  Idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fast  and 
keep  within  a  tight  involvement,  it  is  employed  with  re- 


What  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery  01  eoshat* 
isaweeeJted:  in  this  manner  a.  mysterious  trio**** 
is  unravelled,  If  every  circumstance  hi  roily  aceoaaial 
for ;  *  You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your  deepi  a 
a  Jealous  man.'— Addison.  What  has  been  wrappi 
up  so  aa  to  he  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  devtlaeoi, 
in  tins  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  thecat 
racter  and  talent  of  a  person,  are  developed  ;  *  The  efa 
racter  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  difficult  to  deeds— 
Cumberland. 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

Complexity  and  complication^  In  French  eempbet 
Hon,  Latin  compUcatio  and  complice,  compounded  <*: 
com  and  plico,  signifies  a  folding  one  within  anoue 
intricacy,  in  Latin  intricatio  and  intrxco,  compMmitcd 
of  tii  and  trico  or  trices,  the  small  hairs  which  are  inri 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglemeat  aj 
means  of  many  involutions. 

Complexity  expresses  the  abstract  quality  or  sts* 
complication  the  act:  they  both  convey  leas  than  ain 
cacy ;  intricate  is  that  which  is  very  complicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude  of  object*,  tU 
tbe  nature  of  these  objects ;  complication  from  an  u 
volvemem  of  objects;  and  intrteaey  from  a  niiutos 
and  confused  involution.  What  is  complex  must  at 
decomposed;  what  is  complicated  must  be  devebpei: 
what  is  intricate  must  be  unravelled.  A  propocui&b 
Is  complex;  affairs  are  complicated;  the  JawisnUri 
cote. 

Complexity  puzzles ;  complication  confounds;  ram 
coxy  bewilders.  A  clear  head  is  requisite  for  urier 
standing  the  complex ;  keenness  and  penetration  an 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  is  complicate,  « 
comprehensive  mind,  coupled  with  coolness  snd  per 
severance  of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  tk 
intricate.  A  copm  l<  x  system  may  have  every  perfte- 
tion  but  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  fitness  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  Complicated  schemes  of  viQaaj 
*  ■  uire  noir/ 


spect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment 
and  Intricacy.  We  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath ; 
disentangled  from   pecuniary  difficulties ;  extricated 


from  a  suit  at  law :  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  all  the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as 
members  of  society ;  ■  In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature 
calls  you  to  leave  to  others  tbe  bustle  and  contest  of 
tbe  world,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourself  from 
a  burden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.' — 
Blair.  He  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested 
property  must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law;  « Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy 
but  when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity.'— Johkbow. 
When  a  general  has  committed  himself  by  coming 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superlour  force,  he 
may  think  himself  fortunate  if  be  can  extricate  him- 
self from  his  awkward  situation  with  tbe  loss  of  half 
his  army;  <  Nature  felt  its  inability  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  guilt ;  the  Gospel  reveals 
the  plan  of  Divine  Interposition  and  aid.*— Blair. 

TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPB. 

To  unfold  U  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded  - 
to  unravel  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled;  to  develope  is  to  open  that  which  has  been 
wrapped  in  an  envelope.  The  application  of  these  terms 
therefore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in  this  manner  a 
hidden,  transaction  is  unfolded,  by  being  related  cir- 
cumstantially; 

And  to  the  sage-instructing  eye  unfold 
Tbe  various  f  wine  of  light.— Tbonsoh. 


•  vuhvvu  w  uib««m««v.        Mfnynnnw     w  III  III!  ■  wi     lav 

commonly  frustrate  themselves.    They  require  ua 
of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  different* 


tlons,  interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent  s 
with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  The  tntritsff 
of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on  boon 
affairs ;  every  question  admits  of  different  Ulitftraboai 
as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analogies,  and  bear 
Inge ;  It  is  likewise  dependent  on  so  many  esses  kd 
nitely  ramified  as  to  impede  the  exercise  of  the  jaq> 
ment  in  the  act  of  deciding. 

Tbe  complexity  of  the  subject  often  del 
persons  from  application  to  their  business  ; 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  worM; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind. 

Thokso*. 

There  Is  nothing  embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
amplication  of  disorder^  where  the  remedy  for  ate 
Impedes  the  cure  for  the  other ;  '  Every  living  creative, 
considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated  para 
that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and  which  are  complicated  in  the  same  disss*  ' 
—Addison.  Some  afntirs  are  involved  in  such  i  de- 
gree of  intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  thejMiience  and  perse- 
verance of  tbe  most  laborious ;  »  When  the  mind,  by 
insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attentios  anf 
close  thinking,  it  wtll  be  able  to  cope  with  difficult* 
Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate  question,  will 
not  baffle  or  break  it'— Locks. 

COMPOUND,  COMPLEX 
Compound  comes  from  the  present  of  tempo** ,  • 
compose  (v.  To  compose)  comes  from  composui  toe  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb;  complex  (v.  Complexity). 
The  compound  consist  of  similar  end  whole  boii* 
it  together;  the  complex  consists  of  various  para 


jinked  together :  adhesion  hi  sufficient  to  conedtntea 
compound;  involution  is  requisite  for  the  eonfUt 
We  distinguish  the  wholes  that  form  the  compel. 
we  sepatsie  the  parts  that  form  the  c#wWes.  Wbsik 
compound  may  consist  only  of  two;  what  ■  csash* 
consists  always  of  several. 
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■nd  complex  are  both  commonly  opposed 
;  but  the  former  may  be  opposed  10  the 
the  latter  to  the  simple.  Words  are  com- 
itenees  are  erases;  *  Inasmuch  as  man  is  a 
and  a  mixture  of  fleab  aa  well  as  spirit,  the 
I  daring  us  abode  In  the  body  does  all  things  by  the 
mediation  of  these  passions,  and  inferiour  affections.'— 
Soi 


smwemcmmd 
1  •onldorin 


"With  such  perfection  fram'd, 

Is  Una  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 
Compound  (v.  Compound)  Is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  only;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral  sense. 
Word*  are  compounded  by  making  two  or  more  into 
one;  awmeacee  an  composed  by  putting  words  together 
so  aa  to  make  sense.  A  medicine  is  compounded  of 
many  ingredients;  society  Is  composed  of  various 
classes;  'The  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  can- 
not be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded:— Bathurst. 
1  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral 
evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of  matter. 
TUa  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  composition 
of  truth  and  errour.'— Grove. 


TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSITATE. 
Compel,  Latin  eompeUo  or  ptUo  to  drive,  signifies  to 
drive  for  a  specifick  purpose  or  to  a  point ;  /eras,  In 
French  fsrcs,  comes  from  the  Latin  fortie  strong ;  forts 
being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  strength ;  oblige,  in 
French  ebtiger,  Latin  obligo,  compounded  of  ob  and 
lego,  signifies  to  bind  down.  These  three  terms  mark 
an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel  expresses 
more  than  oblige,  and  less  than  fores,  /feces*  UaU  is 
to — *- 


Compel  and  force  act  much  more  directly  and  posi- 
tively than  oblige  or  nscessilaU;  and  the  latter  indi- 
cates more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
are  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives;  we  are 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  any  thing  else ;  we  are 
forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  though  oftener  by 
plain  strength ;  we  are  necessitated  solely  by  circum- 
stances. An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yield  who  re- 
signs from  despair  of  victory ;  he  is  forced  to  yield  if 
be  stand  in  fear  of  his  life ;  be  is  obliged  to  yield  if  be 
cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends;  be  is 
necessitated  to  yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue 


An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
point; 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will 

Sbakspiarb. 
A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  be  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  Justice  choose  to  lead  him ; 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 
To  fores  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court 

Drydrn. 
An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
net  demand;  'He  that  once  owes  more  than  be  can 
pay  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
by  increasing  his  debt'— Johnson.    We  are   " 


FORCE,  VTOLENCJfi. 

Force  signifies  here  the  exertion  of  strength  in  a  pat 
ticular  manner,  which  brings  it  very  near  to  the  mean, 
ing  of  violence,  which,  from  the  Latin  violeutia  and  ©is 
force,  comes  from  the  Greek  (SU  strength. 

Force,  which  expresses  a  much  less  degree  of  exer 
lion  than  violence,  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counteract  an 
opposing  will.  The  arm  of  Justice  must  exercise  force 
in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper  account;  one 
nation  exercises  violence  against  another  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conformable  to 
reason  and  equity,  or  employed  in  self  defence ; 

Our  host  expelfd,  what  farther  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  1 

Drtdrh 

Violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law ;  *  He  sees  his  dis 
tress  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  human  violence  or 
oppression;  and  is  obliged  at  tne  same  time  to  consider 
it  as  a  Divine  judgement'— Blair.  All  who  are  in- 
vested with  authority  have  occasion  to  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are  inseparable 
companions :  a  robber  could  not  subsist  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  to  things, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  Idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  force  that  acts  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts  with  vio- 
lence, A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  has  force 
or  is  forcible ;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  Is  violent.  Force  is  always  something  de- 
sirable; violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  Wc 
ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which  have/era  in  them  ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of  all  angry  pas 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS.  BOISTEROUS,  VEHE 

MENT,  IMPETUOUS. 
Violent  signifies  having  force ;  furious  having  fury, 
boisterous  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir,  signi- 
fying ready  to  bestir  or  come  into  motion :  vehement, 
in  Latiu  vehemens,  compounded  of  veho  ana  mens,  sig- 
nifies carried  away>by  the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion ; 
impetuous,  that  is,  having  an  impetus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  including  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  them  all  - 
it  is  as  general  in  its  application  as  In  lis  meaning. 
When  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to  the  seme 
objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 
former :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violeut  to  an  exces- 
sive degree:  a  furious  whirlwind  is  violent  beyond 


sjonalry  necessitated  to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  us ;  •  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing  their 
thoughts,  but  that  they  are  necessitated  to  speak  every 
thing  they  think.*— Addison. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  things  in- 
consistent  with  their  station; 
He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughters  soldiers  call, 
These  bis  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compel, 
And  fere'd  the  fate  of  battles  to  foretell.— Drtdrn. 
Honour  and  religion  oblige  men  scrupulously  to  observe 
their  word  one  to  another;  'The  church  bath  been 
thought  fit  to  be  called  Catholick,  in  reference  to  the 
universal  obedience  which  it  prescribetb;  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  persons  obliging  men  of  all  conditions ;  and 
m  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  performance  of 
all  the  evangelical  commands.*— Prarsok.    Hunger 
threes  men  to  eat  that  which  Is  most  loathsome  to  the 
palate.    The  fesr  of  a  loss  necessitates  a  man  to  give 
tap  a  favourite  project. 


The  furious  pard, 
Cbw'd  and  sobdu'd,  flies  from  the  face  of  man. 

SOMBRVILLX. 

Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
objects;  but  the  boisterous  refers,  only  to  the  violence 
of  the  motion  or  noise:  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  is 
violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  upon  all 
bodies ;  it  is  boisterous,  tnssmuch  as  it  causes  the  great 
motion  of  bodies :  a  violent  person  deals  In  violence  of 
every  kind;  a  boisterous  person  is  full  of  violent  ac- 
tion ; 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  1  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Thomson. 
Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuous,  are  all  applied  to 

Eersons,  or  that  which  is  personal :  a  man  is  violent  In 
hi  opinions,  violent  in  bis  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments; 'This  gentleman  (Mr.  Steele)  among  a 
thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of  all 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  side ;  I 
wish  all  violence  may  succeed  as  ill.'— Pops.  He  is 
vehement  in  his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  In  ore, 
vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object,  ve- 
hement  in  expression ;  'If  there  be  any  use  of  gestlcu 
laUon,  It  must  be  applied  to  tbe  ignorant  and  rude,  who 
will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than  delighted  bv 
propriety.'— Johnson.  Violence  transfers  itself  to  some 
external  object  on  which  it  acts  with  force ;  but  veho. 
wumce  respects  that  species  of  violence  which  Is  cos 


wu 
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fined  to  the  person  ntmself;  we  may  dread  violence, 
became  It  Is  always  liable  to  do  mischief ;  we  ought  to 
suppress  our  vehemence,  because  It  to  Injurious  to  our- 
selves :  a  violent  partisan  renders  hlmseu"  obnoxious  to 
others ;  a  man  who  is  vehement  in  any  cause  puts  U 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Impetuosity  to 
rather  the  extreme  of  violence  or  vehemence :  an  im- 
petuous attack  is  an  excessively  violent  attack :  an  tst- 
petuous  character  is  an  excessively  vehement  cha- 
racter; 

The  central  waters  round  impetuous  rush'd. 

Thomson. 

BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

Bustle  is  probably  a  frequentative  of  busy ;  tumult, 
in  French  tumulte,  Latin  tumuUus,  compounded  pro- 
bably of  tumor  multus,  sig nines  much  swelling  and  per- 
turbation :  uproar,  compounded  of  up  and  roar,  marks 
the  act  of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamour,  or  the  state  of 
Its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  hurry  In  it ;  tumult  moat  of  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

The  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
bustle;  disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
mult ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
duces an  uproar. 

Bustle  is  frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  many  persons  coming  together ; 
1  They  who  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  progressive 
chauge  of  manners  In  that  society  in  which  they  pass 
their  time.'— Abbrcromby.  Tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  In  the  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude; 

Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 

Sometimes  as  neceanry  tools  of  tumult.— Drydrh. 
Uproar  to  the  consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth;  *Amld  the  uproar  of  other  bad-  passions, 
conscience  acts  as  a  restraining  power.'— Blair. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  bo  in  a  bustle.  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
tumult.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  uproar, 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  Intemperate  mirth. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Cesrce,  in  Latin  coerceo,  that  is,  eon  and  arcco,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  into  conformity  with  any  person  or 
thing ;  restrain,  in  Latin reetringo,  i.e.  re  and  strings, 
riguffles  to  bind  hard. 

Coercion  Is  a  species  of  restraint:  we  always  re- 
strain or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  coerce;  but  we 
do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain:  coercion 
always  comprehend*  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back :  coercion  is  always 
an  external  application ;  restraint  either  external  or 
internal :  a  pe<*on  to  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application,  It  opposes  force 
o  resistance ;  restraint  acta  indirectly  to  the  pn 


tlon  of  an  act :  the  law  restrains,  all  men  in  their 
actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces  those  who  attempt  to 
violate  it:  the  unruly  will  is  coerced;  the  improper 
will  is  restrained :  coercion  to  exercised ;  restraint  is 
imposed:  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  exercise 
of  authority,  coerces ;  *  Without  coercive  power  all 
government  Is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  does 
not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.'— South. 
Fear,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance  from  others,  restrains ; 
»  The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  is  so  vio- 
lent and  Implacable,  that  no  innocency,  no  excellence 
of  goodness,  how  great  soever,  can  restrain  their  ma- 
lice.'—Tillotson.  The  innovators  of  the  present 
age  are  for  having  all  coercion  laid  aside  In  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  in  lieu  of  which  a  system  of  reason- 
ing to  to  be  adopted ;  could  they  persuade  the  world 
to  adopt  their  fanciful  scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
hear  that  all  restraint  on  the  inclinations  ought  to  be 
laid  aside  as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
Cogent,  from  the  Latin  cogo  to  compel ;  and  forcible. 
from  the  verb  to  force,  have  equally  the  sense  or 
acting  by  force;  strong  is  here  figuratively  employed 


for  that  species  of  strength  which  is 
the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  todrvidaalry 
fores  and  strength  to  modes  of  rnasnning 
sion :  cogent  reasons  impel  to  decWvecoada 
conviction  is  produced  by  forcible  tenaemtat 
in  strong  language:  changes  of  any  kind  are 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a  legs 
be  cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
Upon  men  intent  only-  upon  truth,  the  an 
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of  an  orator 'has  little  power ;  a  credible  testimony,  at 
a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  ait  of  moaa 
lation  and  all  the  violence  of  contortion.'— Jonaeos 
The  important  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be  pre 
sented  from  the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
men ;  '  The  ingenious  author  Just  mentioned,  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Rubi  Bag-dadi  were 
very  forcible.'— Sir  Wm.  Joints. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  associated  m  the 
same  mind ;  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  strong 
language  are  not  vary  scrupulous  about  the  oorrectnew 
of  their  assertions ;  *  Such  to  the  censure  of  Dcnnia. 
There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much 
horse- play  in  his  raillery;"  but  if  his  Jests  are  coarse 
his  arguments  are  strong .'— Johks^w. 
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CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

Constraint,  from  constrain,  Latin  constringo,  coat 

junded  of  con  and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  of  straia- 
ng  or  tying  together;  compulsion  signifies  the  act  ef 
compelling. 

There  u  much  of  binding  in  constraint ;  of  vie 
tence  In  compulsion  :  constraint  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will:  compulsion  forces  to  act  eon 
trary  to  the  will:  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  ooves  with 
much  constraint,  and  is  often  subject  to  much  com- 
pulsion to  make  him  move  as  to  desired.  Cosolracs* 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances ;  compulsion  k 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent :  the  forms  of 
dvll  society  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each 
other ; 

Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  tbesn 

I  do  it  freely.— Milton. 
The  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  tc 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion . 
'  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from 
justice ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  (to  appear, 
at  the  bar  without  comynirio*.'— Johnson.  In  the 
momenta  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compulsion  when 
they  are  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICTION 

The  meaning  of  constraint  Is  given  in  tlie  preceding 
article;  that  of  restraint  as  given  under  To  coerce, 
restrain;  restriction  Is  but  a  variation  of  restraint. 

Constraint  respects  the  movement*  of  the  body 
only ;  restraint  those  of  the  mind  and  the  outward 
actions :  when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  is  constrained  ;  his  feel 
lngs  are  restrained :  he  is  constrained  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  he  is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  feeling:  the  conduct  Is 
constrained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by  dbjcinline 
and  order ;  it  to  restrained  by  particular  motives  * 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  Is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  fear  of  de- 
tection often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  cj  , '  <l  ren  must  be  more  constrained 
in  the  presence  of  their  roperiours  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves :  the  angr>  fissions  should  at  an  times 
be  restrained.  A  person  who  to  in  the  slightest  degree 
constrained  to  «o  a  good  action,  does  good  only  by 
halves;  'When  from  constraint  only  the  offices  of 
seeming  klndnesk  are  performed,  Mule  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  them  '—Blair.  The  inordinate  passions 
and  propensities  of  men  are  restrained  by  nothing  so 
effectually  as  religion ;  '  What  restraints  do  they  He 
under  who  have  no  regards  beyond  the  grave  T— 
Bbrkxlrt.    Whoever  Is  restrained  b?  shame  on* 
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may  seek  gratification  ander  the  shelter  of  coneesl- 


Restram  and  restrict,  though  but  variation*  from  the 
tame  verb,  have  acquired  a  distinct  acceptation :  the 
former  applies  to  the  desire*,  as  well  as  the  outward 
conduct ;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
person  restrains  his  inordinate  appetite:  or  be  ii 
rtstramned  by  others  from  doing  mischief:  he  is  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  his  money.  Restrain  to  an  act 
of  power ;  but  restrict  to  an  act  of  authority  or  law : 
t  he  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are  restrained  by  the 
parent; 

Tolly,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Restrain' d  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

Thomson. 

A  patient  is  restricts*  In  his  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws; 
Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  restrictions,  In  this  particular,  than 
moat  other  nations.'— James. 

STRAIN,  STRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 
Strain,  and  sprain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  strings  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plication: to  strain  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  effort ;  to  sprain 
is  to  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  Its  place,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist  are 
liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  contusion ;  the  back  and 
other  pans  of  the  body  may  be  strained  by  over-ex- 
ertion. 

Strain  and  stress  are  kindred  terms,  as  being  both 
variations  of  stretch  and  stringo  ;  but  they  differ  now 
very  considerably  hi  their  application :  figuratively  we 
speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordl  • 
nary  powers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  stress 
upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  action,  sig- 
nifying to  give  a  thing  Importance :  the  strata  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it ;  the  stress  may  be  put  for 
the  efforts  of  the  voice  In  uttering  a  word  or  syllable: 
a  writer  may  proceed  In  a  strata  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  Is  properly  a  species  of  forcing;  we  may 
forte  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  of 
farce  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 
but  to  strain  Is  to  exercise  force  by  stretching  or  pro- 
looting  bodies ;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its 
full  extent;  but  we*  may  apeak  of  forcing  any  bard 
substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  it  through, 
or  forcing  it  from  a  oody :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be 
forced  by  violently  breaking  tbem :  but  a  door  or  a 
lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the  binges  or  the 
spring  out  of  its  place.  So  likewise,  a  person  may  be 
said  to  fores  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion he  gives  utterance  to  his  words ;  but  be  strains  his 
throat  or  his  voice  when  he  exercises  the  fores  on  the 
throat  or  runes  so  as  to  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his 
i  of  thinking;  ( There  was  then  (before  the  fall) 


applicable  to  all  bodies,  the  powers  of  which  pay  be 
tried  by  exertion;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon  a 
shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring  In  a  machine  * 
the  strain  is  an  excessive  stress,  by  which  a  thing  Is 
thrown  out  of  its  course;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress  :  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  with  emphasis  and  accent^ 
particularly  in  the  exertion  of  the  voice,  In  which  case 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distiu 
guish  it  from  another ;  but  the  strain  is  the  undue  ex 
eruon  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  In  the  uttei 
ance  of  one  or  more  words ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  out 
words  for  the  convenience  of  others ;  but  when  we 
strata  the  voice  it  Is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
others  as  it  is  hurtful  to  ourselves;  *  Singing  differs 
from  vociferation  In  this,  that  it  consists  In  a  certain 
harmony ;  nor  is  it  performed  with  so  much  straining 
of  the  voice.'— Jamkb.    The  stress  may  consist  in  au 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  '  Thost 
English  syllables  which  I  call  long  ones  receive  a  pecu 
liar  stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  or  circumflex 
accent,  as  in  quickly,  dowry.'— Forrsa.     The  em- 
phasis is  that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  another:  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  emphasis  Is  an  in 
tentional  stress:  ignorant  people  and  children  are 
often  led  to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes  find  it  con 
venient  to  mark  particular  words,  to  which  they  at 
tach  a  value,  by  the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter 
them ;  ( Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  sentence,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation  and  a  longer 
stay  upon  it.'— Holdkr.    The  stress  may  be  casual 
or  regular,  on  words  or  syllables ;  the  accent  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  to  laid  on  one  syllable 
to  distinguish  it  from  another :  there  are  many  words 


In  our  own  language,  such  as  subject,  object,  present, 
and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish  fae  verb  from  the 
noun,  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former, 


no  poring,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
«_-  *-venuon.'— South.    ■**—*-  *•"•  •#•*••  •■  ««■"" 


sod  strong  degree  o 
anneiation  of  ceru 


forum 

are  in  tike  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  mode  of  utterance .  we  must  use  a  certain  fores 
In  the  pronunciation  of  every  word ;  this  therefore  is 
b  and  general ;  but  the  stress  Is  that  particular 
'  gree  of  fores  which  Is  exerted  In  the  pro- 
r  certain  words;  *  Was  ever  any  one  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  a  tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  In- 
deed  fix  any  thing  requiring  stress.*— Sooth. 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its/ores. 

Bhaxifsau. 

STRESS,  8TRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

Stress  and  strata  signify  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  emphasis,  from  the  Greek  dahm  to 
appear,  signifies  making  to  appear;  accent,  In  Latin 
aeeentut,  worn  cano  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune  or 
tone  of  the  voice. 

Stress  and  strata  arc  general  both  In  sense  and  ap- 
plication the  former  still  more  than  the  latter:  cm- 
raoWf  ai.  J  accent  are  modes  of  the  stress     Stress  is 


and  on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter ;  '  The  correct 
ness  and  harmony  of  English  verse  uepends  entirely 
upon  Its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  syl 
tables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables 
properly  placed.*— Ttowhitt. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  farther  distinction :  for  we  may  lay  a  stress 
or  emphasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on 
other  points;  or,  In  the  second  ease,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets ;  ( After  such  a  mighty 
stress,  so  irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  (*  self-consciousness'  and  *  mutual  conscious- 
ness*) have  they  made  any  thing,  but  the  author  him 
self  (8herlock  on  the  Trinity)  better'  understood  f— 
South.  •  The  Idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphaticaUf  called,  by  Dr. 
Tillotson, u  Fools  at  large.*' '— SrscTAToa.  The  strata 
or  accent  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  tone  or 
manner  In  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  to.  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  In  a  strata  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  ( An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strafe  of  duty  and 
perfection.'— South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accents; 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise.— Drtdxn 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 
To  repress  is  to  press  back  or  down:  to  restrain  is 
to  strain  back  or  down .  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  is  the  speciflck  term:  we  always  repress  when 
we  restrain,  but  not  vice  vers*.  Repress  Is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  Vi  keep  that  Inward  which 
wants  to  make  its  appearance :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  In  a  state  of  lowness:  a 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not 
*  *  to  words  or  actions;  he  to 
_  when  he  never  lets  them 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch:  good  morals,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemly 
expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  not 
In  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  joy ;  it  Is  prudence  as 
well  as  virtue  to  restrain  our  ap|ietites  by  an  habitual 


person  is  said  to  repress  his  fe 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  % 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  wr 
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tofbearance,  thai  they  may  not  gain  the  aacendancy. 
Om  cannot  too  quickly  repress  a  rising  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  any  community,  large  or  small ;  « Philo- 
sophy has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence  by  as- 
serting that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death.'— 
Johnson.  One  cannot  too  early  restrain  the  Irregu- 
larities of  childhood ;  •  He  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  running  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  the  object'— South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  or  youth  should  not  be  repressed ;  but  their 
wildaess  and  intemperance  ought  to  be  restrains*. 

To  repress  is  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
rising  to  eicess.  To  suppress  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  publick  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  Judicious  parent  represses  every  tumultuous  passion 
-n  a  child  ;  'Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
frown  by  her  mother  or  aunt.'— Johnson.  A  judicious 
commander  suppresses  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  authority ;  *  Every  rebellion,  when 
it  is  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
prince  stronger.'— Daviks.  To  repress  a  feeling  is  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  it  may  not  increase  in  force;  so 
likewise  to  repress  violence  either  of  feeling  or  con- 
duet  ; 

Such  kings 

Favour  the  Innocent,  repress  the  bold, 

And,  while  they  nourish,  make  an  age  of  gold, 
Walls*. 
'Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but 
they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby  the  sedition 
suppressed  wholly.'— Haywaed.  To  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  it  expression,  to  suppress  a  work, 
Ac  is  not  to  give  it  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
farther  publication; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night, 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppresl 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  contest. 

Falconcr.         .  ,__ r .„ o^-.-r^,. 

You  may  depend  upon  the  suppression  of  these    of  fowl  ,od*in*  Ln  *"•  **"<**<*  the  larynx,  in  whiefl 
verses.»-PoM.  *w™»  01  inese  |hey  roajr  both  be  used  figuratively;  'The  kwe 

|  of  jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when  the  object 
of  their  loves  is  taken  from  them)  and  throws  offsfl 
mixture  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered  f 
before.*— Addison. 


have  power:  an  affair  is  mothered  wo  that  It  shall  aw 

become  generally  known,  or  that  the  fire  is  smother* 
under  the  embers;  » Great  and  generous  priaci pits  M 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in  seacsal 
delights,  God  suffers  them  to  sink  into  low  and  iacto- 
rious  satisfaction.*— Socth. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER.  CHOKE 
Suffocate,  in  Latin  suffocutuo,  participle  of  omffost. 
is  compounded  of  sue  and  faux,  signifying  toansi 
the  throat;  stye  Is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  mat  it  tc 
stuff  excessively ;  smother  is  a  frequentative/of  smoke 
choke  is  probably  a  variation  of  cheek,  in  Saxon  cose, 
because  strangulation  is  effected  by  a  compression  of 
the  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  brass , 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  by  various  meats] 
suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  meant,  ex' 
ternal  or  Internal,  and  is  therefore  the  moat  general  tf 
these  terms; 

A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 

With  instant  death.— Thomson. 
Stifling  proceeds  by  Internal  means,  that  Is,  by  the  as 
mission  of  foreign  bodies  Into  the  passages  which  leal 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  Is  employe! 

When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul, 
Just  at  the  birth  styled  this  stillborn  sigh. 

Shajupeaix. 
We  may  be  suffocated  by  excluding  the  air  extemtflj, 
as  by  gagging,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently: 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapours, 
©lose  air,  or  smoke.  To  smother  is  to  suffocate  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covering  a  penos 
entirely  with  bedclothes:  to  choke  is  a  mode  of  stdUsg 
by  means  of  bodies  disproportionately  large,  as  a  piste 


TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

8Ms  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  In  Latin  stipo,  and 
Greek  ytJ^.  to  make  tight  or  close ;  suppress  signifies 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  smother,  as  a  fre- 
quentative of  smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
smut  or  smoke. 

Stifle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  article  of  Suffocate,  etc. 
(a.  To  suffocate) ;  they  are  here  takeft  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. F 

The  leading  Idea  of  all  these  terms  Is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view:  stifle  is  applicable  to  the  feelings 
only ;  suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  circum- 
stances; smother  to  outward  circumstances  only:  we 
stifle  resentment;  we  suppress  anger:  the  former  is 
an  act  of  some  continuance;  the  latter  la  the  act  of 
the  moment:  we  stifle  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation ;  '  You  excel  In  the 
art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your  resentment.'—' 
Swift.  We  suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so 
as  not  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a 
look ;  'They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this  in- 
dignation would  burst  out  after  being  so  iong  svp- 
pressed.'— RoanaTsoN.  It  requires  time  and  powerful 
motives  to  stifle,  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress  : 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
stifle  the  admonitions  and  reproaches  of  conscience ; 
Art,  brainless  art!  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  nature's  voice  unstifled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death. 

Youno. 
A  sense  of  prudence  may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to 
suppress  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 
mind; 

Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice: 
For  had  be  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  wa  should  have  seen  decipber'd  there 
More  rancorous  splght,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Shajcspka*b. 
In  regard  to  outward  circumstances,  we  say  that  a 

book  is  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  government ; 

that  vice  la  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 


TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  species  of  restraining. 

Check  and  cttr*  are  figurative  expressions  borrowed 
from  natural  objects.  Check,  from  check  or  check-note 
In  the  game  of  chess,  signifies  as  a  verb  to  exert  a  re- 
strictive power :  curb,  from  the  curb,  by  which  horse* 
are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like  manner,  a  coercive  resuaia 
ing ;  control  is  probably  contracted  from  eountsr-rstt, 
that  Is,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act  against  h. 

To  check  is  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  impede 
the  course ;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  force,  to  prevent  from  action ;  to  control  is  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions  of  men  are 
checked;  their  feelings  are  curbed;  their  actions  or 
feelings  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  in  checking  or  con- 
trolling; external  or  internal  means  are  employed  is 
curbing;  men  cases; 'and  control  others;  they  curb 
themselves  or  others ;  young  people  ought  always  tote 
checked  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward  temper 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiours  or  elders;  ( Devo 
Hon,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  a 
apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.'— Addison.  It » 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  lmpetaotrt 
temper; 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deem'd  of  nee, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse; 
Admit  It  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear. 
'  Cowni. 

It  Is  necessary  to  keep  youth  under  control,  until  they 
have  within  themselves  the  restrictive  power  of  Judge- 
ment to  curb  their  passions,  and  control  their  inoramtsl 
appetites ; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 
No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed  ; 
These,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  souL 
May  darken  reason  and  her  coarse  control. 
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i^aJlmtted  power  cannot  with  propriety  be 
m  any  body  of  individuals ;  there  ought  in  every  state 
to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  checking  those  who  show  a 
dtspositioato  exercise  an  undue  authority ;  but  to  invest 
tbe  people  with  this  office  is  in  fact  giving  back,  into  the 
bands  of  the  community,  that  which  for  the  wisest  pur- 
pose* was  taken  from  them  by  tbe  institution  of  govern- 
ment :  it  is  giving  a  restraining  power  to  those  who 
themselves  are  most  in  want  of  being  restrained; 
wboae  ungovernable  passions  require  to  be  curbed  by 
tbe  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wills  require  ali 
be  influence  of  wisdom  and  authority  to  centre*  them. 


TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT.  INTERDICT, 
PROSCRIBE. 

The  for  \n  forbid,  from  the  German  ver,  is  negative, 
signifying  to  bid  not  to  do;  the  pro  in  prohibit,  and 
inter  in  interdict,  have  both  a  similarly  negative  sense : 
tbe  former  verb,  from  habeo  to  have,  signifies  to  have  or 
bold  inat  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing ;  tbe  latter,  from  duo  to  say,  signifies  to  say  that 
a  thing  sbaO  not  be  done. 

forbid  is  tbe  ordinary  term ;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term;  interdict  the  moral  term. 

To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  is 
an  indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  extended 
Influence:  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual ;  but  the  former  is  more  applicable  to 
tbe  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  autho- 
ritaof  government.  A  parent/orWd*  his  child  marry- 
ing when  be  thinks  proper ;  '  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  ofTheodosiusthat  he 
forbetds  the  son  bis  house.'— Aupt^ok.  The  govern- 
ment prohibit*  tbe  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  '  I  think 
that  ail  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should  be  prohibited 
from  coring  their  incurable  patients  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment'—Hawksswokth.  Interdict  is  a  species  of 
forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  concerns ;  we  may 
be  interdicted  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ;  « It  is  not 
to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be  considered  as 
interdicted  to  all  future  writers.'— Joimsoh. 

A  thing  m  forbidden  by  a  command ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law :  hence  that  which  Is  immoral  in  forbidden  by 
the  express  word  of  God ;  that  which  is  illegal  is  pro- 
hibited by  tbe  laws  of  man.  We  unforbidden  in  the 
Scripture  from  even  indulging  a  thought  of  committing 
evil;  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  to  affect  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.* 
To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to  command ;  topro- 
hOU,  to  allow.  As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Christians 
which  is  good  and  just  in  Itself,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded that  Is  hurtful  and  unjust;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  tbe  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  is  prohibited  in  our  own  country  from  writing  that 
which  can  tend  to  the  Improvement  of  mankind ;  so  on 
tbe  other  band  he  is  not  allowed  to  Indulge  his  private 
malignity  by  the  publication  of  Injurious  personalities. 
Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
snsjfcable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  improper  applica- 
tion are  extended  to  things;  prohibit,  however,  in  the 
general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons:  shame  for  bide  us  doing 
a  thing; 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Creech. 


Law,  authority,  and  tbe  like,  prohibit 
endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of  r- 


Tent  prohibits 


areri 

'— Joi 


Nature  interdicts ; 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts. —YoTrtta. 

Proscribe,  in  Latin  proscribe^  signified  originally  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  person,  but  is  now 
employed  either  in  tbe  political  or  moral  sense  of  con- 
demning capitally  or  utterly,  wbenee  it  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  signify  the  absolutely  for- 
bidding to  be  used  or  held  as  to  proscribe  a  name  or  a 
tetrine:  '  Some  utterly  *r««eri*«  the  name  of  chance, 
u  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signification.'— 


•  Vkk  Truster :  "To  forbid,  prohibit.' 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE  UPON 
The  Idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to 
the  sign  location  of  all  these  words ;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  determine,  and  determine  more  than  conclude 
upon  ;  to  decide,  from  tbe  Latin  decide,  compounded  of 
dt  and  emdox  signifying  to  cut  off  or  cut  short  a  busi- 
ness; and  determine,  from  tbe  Latin  determino,  com- 
pounded ofde  and  terminus  a  term  or  boundary,  signi- 
fy lng  to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both  employed  in  maueitf 
relating  to  ourselves  or  others;  conclude,  frorr  the 
Latin  concludo,  signifying  to  make  the  mind  up  to  a 
thing,  is  employed  in  matters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  who  conclude.  As  it  respects  others,  to  decide  is 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  determine:  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child ;  a  subordinate  person  may  deter- 
mine sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  superioura.  In  all  cases,  to  decide  is  an 
act  of  greater  importance  than  to  determine.  The  na- 
ture and  character  of  a  thing<Js  decided  upon :  its  limits 
or  extent  are  determined  on*  A  judge  decides  on  the 
law  and  equity  of  the  case ;  the  jury  determine  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person.  An  individual  decides 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it ;  he  determines  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  question  or  dispute ;  one 
determines  In  all  matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion ;  we  determine  In  order  to  act.  In 
complicated  cases,  where  arguments  of  apparently 
equal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of  equal  authority,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide; 

With  mutual  blood  th*  Ausonian  soil  Is  dyed, 
While  on  Its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Deydbm 

When  equally  feasible  plans  are  offered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  from 
trifling  motives;  'Revolutions  of  state,  many  times 
make  way  for  new  institutions  and  forms;  and  often 
determine  in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.'— Temple 
To  determine  and  conclude  are  equally  practical :  but 
determino  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an 
individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many 
We  determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will :  we  con- 
clude on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduction.  Caprice 
may  often  influence  in  determining  ;  but  nothing  is 
concluded  on  without  deliberation  and  judgement 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either 
never  put  into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted; 

Eve!  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 

Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 

Hew  laws  to  beobserv'd.— Miitoh. 
What  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  immediate 
action.    To  conclude  on  is  properly  to  come  to  a  final 
determination  ; 

I*  it  concluded  he  shall  lie  protector? 
It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry* 

Shaxspeare. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  («.  To  decide)  Is  more  especially  an  act 
of  the  judgement ;  •  to  resolve  (».  Courage)  Is  an  act  of 
the  will :  the  former  requires  examination  and  choice ; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do :  the  latter  re- 
quires a  Arm  spirit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  determined  upon.  Our  determinations  should 
be  prudent,  that  they  may  not,  cause  repentance ;  our 
resolutions  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  varia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who 
is  undetermined;  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co-operate 
wttb  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  determine  without  resolving  ;  In  the  discharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  determining.  A 
master  determines  to  dismiss  his  servant;  the  servant 
resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  tbe  determvnatwn  ; 
a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives 
birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route ;  a  learner  resolves  to  conquer  ever 

I        *  Vide  Abbe  Guard;  "  Decision,  resolution ' 
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difficulty  in  the  acquirement  of  learning.  Humour  or 
change  of  clrcumitaiieei  occasions  a  person  to  alter  bis 
determination;  timidity,  fear,  or  defect  In  principle, 
occasions  the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  are  not 
capable  of  determining;  and  their  beet  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment.  Those  who 
determine  hastily  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
altering  their  determinations;  *  When  the  mind  hovers 
among  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better 
seitie  on  a  way  of  life  that  la  not  the  very  best  we  might 
have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choke. '— AnntsoM.  There  are  no  resolutions  so  weak 
as  those  that  are  made  on  a  rick  bed:  the  return  of 
health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  to  our 
former  course  or  life ;  '  The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magna- 
nimity, as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.'— Addison. 

En  matters  of  science,  ietsrwtine  ia  to  fix  the  mind,  or 
m  cause  It  to  rest  In  a  certain  opinion  |  to  resolve  is  to 
lay  open  what  ii  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
We  determine  points  of  question;  we 
It  ia  more  difficult  to  determine  In 
matters  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases  where  the 
solid  and  real  interests  of  men  are  concerned;  'We 
pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  general 
(in  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it  with  Omniscience  to 
determine  what  is  really  such.'— Addison.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar;  'I  think  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London  are,  I  think,  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections,'— John- 
sou  .  Every  point  is  not  proved  which  is  determined  ; 
•or  is  every  difficulty  resolved  which  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

Solve  and  rutins  both  come  from  the  Latin  sets*,  in 
Oieek  >*V»,  in  Hebrew  ^\ff  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  la  no  considerable 
difference  either  In  sense  or  application:  the  former 
teems  merely  toipeak  of  unfolding,  in  a  general  manner, 
that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity :  to  resolve  is 
•  rather  to  unfold  it  by  the  particular  method  of  carrying 
one  back  to  first  principles;  we  solve  a  problem,  and 
resolve  a  difficulty  ; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.— Miltom. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 
A  man  who  is  decided  (v.  To  decide)  remains  fit  no 
oubt:  be  who  Is  determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
loubts  or  questions  of  others:  he  who  is  reecho*  (o. 
To  determine,  resolve)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  unsettled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
determined  character  Is  essential  for  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  authority;  a  resolute 
character  is  rsaonflal  for  one  who  has  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
government  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and  disquietude : 
J  Almost  all  the  high-bred  republican*  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided 
thorough-paced  courtiers.'— Burks.     Titus  " 


U.V.VWBU-IWCV  raunwn.- dusks,  nuis  sssuuros 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mined character,  when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious 
son  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

Pops. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  was  a  man  of  a  resolute 
temper;  'Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
indoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth ;  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
art  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated.'— Locks. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 
Decided  marks  that  which  is  actually  Jcridtd  •  ded- 
oivs  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 


Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or  things,  sscssssn 
only  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attarhnwt  ■ 
decided  ;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  is  ek> 
eieive.  A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  niinsn 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidmUa  averse 
to  every  thing  which  is  immoral :  we  should  be  eaa 
tlous  not  to  pronounce  dedsivelf  on  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded  in  aw 
opinion.  In  every  popular  commotion  it  Is  the  ioay 
of  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  in  Avoar  of 
law  and  order;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  ctreass 
spectlon,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  ost 
forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.'— Bears 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that,  if  it  were  not  4 


It  would  be  of  no  value ;  •  The  sentences  of  superaw 
judges  are  final,  decisive,  and  irrevocable.*— Biacs: 


DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding',  or  tbs 
thing  decided  upon  (v.  To  decide) ;  judgement  agnifj* 
the  act  of  judging  or  determining  In  general  (a.  7s 
decide);  sentence,  in  Latin  sentcnUu,  signifies  the 
opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  in  tlit  ir  origuiaJ 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
species  of  the  former ;  a  final  conclusion  of  any  bost- 
ness  is  comprehended  in  them  all :  but  the  dedsm* 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are  expresses' 
by  judgement  and  sentence :  a  decision  lias  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  It  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  taw,  of  the  nation,  ofthe 
publick,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
Individual:  but  a  judgement  Is  given  iu  a  pubis* 
court,  or  among  private  individuals:  a  scutenc  u 
pa**-.:  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  publics. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision; 
it  may  be  a  decision  according  to  oue'a  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation:  a  judgement  Is  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority;  or  it  is  passed  by  an  indivsiual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement;  m  sentence  m 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  publick. 

A  decision  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation; 
It  puts  an  end  to  all  question;  'The  decisisms  of  the 
judges,  in  the  several  couru  of  justice,  are  the  prin 
cipal  and  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  common  law.'— Blackstonb.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person;  «It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek 
the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides  the  Su- 
preme Being :  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us/— Addisom.  A  sentence  respects  the 
punishment  or  consequent  late  of  the  objec::  4Tbe 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge,  woo  win 
Justice  pronounces  against  him  the  sentence  of  dent* 
itself.'— Stbecs.  Some  questions  are  of  so  compU 
cated  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  brins?  them  to 
a  decision ;  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  reU 
gion  to  be  severe  in  their  judgements  on  one  another  • 
tbo  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the  sen- 
tones  of  impartial  posterity  before  their  value  can  be 

FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

J5V*Jf*'  !S2'r!!ftC!1  *"*>  La?"  Jfawto»  froin  JW,  the 
end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive^  aiin  the 
preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up.  or  cominc  to  a 


Final  designates  simply  the  clrcumstanee  of  beta* 
the  last;  conclusive  the  mode  of  finishlns;  or  comim 
to  the  last:  a  determination  is  jUal  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other;  'Neither  with  us  In  Enctand 
bath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  jUel  AtoShuv 
tfton  upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  coniiuon  law*- 
Blackstonb.  A  reasoning  is  conclusive  that  outs  a 
stop  to  Amber  question;  •!  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that,  unless  he  had  some 
chiWren^  hia  body,  his  steward  Elleser  of  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  is  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  be 
made  him  so  by  wlUV— Blackstosb.  ThnJbulL 
arbitrary;  it  depends  upon  the  witt  to  mate  km  m 
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at;  me  conclusive  is  relative ;  It  depends  upon  the 
tttagvtsacet  snd  the  understanding,  a  person  gives 
\hd  answer  at  option;  but,  in  order  to  make  an 
e*mctxcUsioe,\l  must  be  satisfactory  to  ail  parties. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 
Cnduw  applies  either  to  practical  or  argumenta- 

in  mitten;  decisive  to  what  is  practical  only ;  csa- 
nang  to  what  is  argumentative  only. 
It  ■  necessary  to  be  conclusive  when  we  deliberate, 
■d  tecum  when  we  command.  What  is  conclusive 
m  an  eod  to  aU  discussion,  and  determines  the 
jgdranent;  ( I  will  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley, 
item  atticism  is  bo  conclusive  for  the  forgery  of  those 
mjedles  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Is  of  opinion  "Tbespis 
um*lf  published  nothing  in  writing." '— Comb  t  rlakd. 
fan  is  decisive  pots  an  end  to  aD  wavering,  and  de- 
enoines  the  wifl;  4Ia  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
fang  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this  preface 
to  bu  Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour 
if  laoghiaf  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
rafts  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy, 
Xirit  Thoughts  r— Ceoft.  Negotiators  have  some- 
dnau  interest  in  not  speaking  conclusively;  eom- 
uaderi  cao  never  retain  their  authority  without 
ipokiDg  derisively ;  conclusive,  when  compared  to 
tnmaMfyb general;  the  latter  is  particular:  an  ar- 
vmel  \z  convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclusive. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where  there  is 
Ktbjng  tsnchuw:  a  proof  may  be  convincing  of  a 


Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  persuade  r  berlus  from 
holding  on  the  empire ;  and  the  length  of  time  It  took 
up  corroborates  the  probability  of  that  conjecture.*  - 
Cumberland.  A  testimony  may  be  confirmed  or  car 
roborated ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  a  confirmation , 
the  persuasion  is  strengthened  by  a  corroboration. 
when  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions  is  called  In 
question,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  when  circumstances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the  truth  of  what  be 
has  said,  or,  if  he  have  respectable  friends,  to  combo* 
rats  his  testimony. 

TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

Confirm  {p.  7b  confirm,  corroborate) ;  establish,  from 
the  word  stably  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to 
stand. 

The  Idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  as  to 
the  former  terms,  but  with  a  different  application: 
confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind;  tetablieh  is  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  is  external :  a  report  is  con 
firmed;  a  reputation  is  established:  a  person  is  con- 
firmed In  th«  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  cir 


mnkular  ciranastance ;  but  conclusive  evidence  will 
bear  upon  the  main  question ;  ( That  religion  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most 


ijxnonli 
sfbisstati 


mmchg  arguments.'— Biaja. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 
Criterion,  hi  Greek  rprnftMov,  from  cpfat  to  Judge, 
■nJAei  ths  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  Judge ; 
tlssiari,  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which  one  must 
not  go. 
Toe  criterion  is  employed  only  In  matters  of  Judge- 
not;  the  ttandord  is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
af  life.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
aad  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter  for  defining 
y  and  measure.    The  language  and  manners  of 
n  la  the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  estimate 
i  tab  nation  and  education ; 
Bat  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will, 
No  just  criterion  fiz'd  to  good  or  1111 
Aa  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight, 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light. 

JamrxB. 
la  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mercantile 
tunctiojis  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
«*»  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard  for 
Ae  reralaoon  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
iWy  in  the  same  sense.  The  BIMe  is  a  standard  of 
wesenee,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
fe  too  closely  followed.  It  is  Impossible  to  have  the 
mm  ttandord  In  He  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
oar  performances  fail  short  of  perfection,  and  will 
w  of  improvement ; 
We  not  uY  extension  of  the  human  mind, 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.— Jektks. 

TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

CvajEfm,  in  Trench  confirmer,  Latin  confirms,  which 
a  compounded  of  cm  and  firmo  or  firmus,  signifying 
Jwke  additionally  firm ;  corroborate,  in  Latin  corre- 
""ttttii  participle  of  corroboro,  compounded  of  cor  or 
•*  ud  rwstra  to  strengthen,  signifies  to  add  to  the 
Smth. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  terms. 
*t  under  different  circumstances:  confirm  Is  used 
vMlly;  corroborate  only  in  particular  Instances. 
,  What  confirms  serves  to  eonjkrn  the  minds  of  others : 
Jtofjs  in  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr.  Bruce 
BGhender.   I  have  examined  him,  and  he  confirms 


«•  Bruee's' i 


U'— 8m  Wi.  Joins.    What  cor- 


-7™"w»wwaiii-«ni  rwn.eoi.-m.     .......  ~. 

""•^soengthens  one's  self;  'The  secrecy  of  this 
"""Wrote  very  vmco  fkvoon  my  -— •— —   --- 


conjecture,  that 
if 


Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  Jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ— Shaxspbaeb 
A  thing  is  established  in  the  publick  estimatioi.  ot 
a  principle  Is  established  in  the  mind;  'The  silk 
worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies ;  but  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  mea- 
sure of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions, or  establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  hi  hurried  ofl 
the  stage.' — Addisoic. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  Itself; 
things  are  established  either  by  time  or  authority :  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  In  giving  support  to  men* 
suras  that  are  not  established  upon  the  surest  grounds 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an  still 
ance,  or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serve  to  esta- 
blish an  intercourse  between  Individuals,  which  has 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

Undetermined  («.  To  determine,)  Is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind ;  unsettled  is  commonly  more  lasting ; 
we  are  undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life; 
we  are  unsettled  in  matters  of  opinion:  we  may  be 
undetermined  whether  we  shall  go  or  stay;  we  are 
unsettled  in  our  faith  or  religious  profession ;  *  Uncer 
tain  and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  be  seems  fired  with 
the  contemplation  of  immortality.'— Peaxse. 

Undetermined  and  nneettled  are  applied  to  parti- 
cular objects ;  unsteady  and  wavering  are  habits  of  the 
mind :  to  be  unsteady  is,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually  unset- 
tled In  regard  to  all  objects.  An  unsettled  character  is 
one  that  has  no  settled  principles:  an  unsteady  chn 
racter  has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle ;  'You  win 
find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  proper  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, and  much  unsteadiness  and  vanity  In  others.'— 
Eael  Wkntworth.  Undetermined  describes  one 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  deter- 
mination: wavering  describes  a  changeable  state, 
namely,  the  state  ofdeterminlng  variously  at  different 
times.  Undetermined  is  always  taken  In  an  indif- 
ferent, wavering  mostly  In  a  bad,  sense :  we  may  fre- 
quently be  undetermined  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  does  not  present  motives  for  detennining;  'We 
suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  from  us  fn  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  drowsy  equi- 
librations of  undetermined  counsel.'— JoHirsoit.  A 
person  is  mostly  wavering  from  a  defect  In  hie  chs 
'.ine        -■---  L      '  ■"*  ' 


Yet  such,  we  And,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wee*  ring  soul 

Pnton. 
A  parent  may  with  reason  be  undetermined  as  to  the 
line  of  «»  which  ^slisJl  choose  fbrhteaon:  men  of 
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■oft  and  timid  characters  are  always  maoerinf  in  the 
moat  trivial,  aa  weU  aa  the  moat  Important,  coneerni 
of  life. 


CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

Constancy,  in  French  constants,  Latin  constantia, 
from  constans  and  consto,  compounded  of  con  and  sto 
to  atand  by  or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  the  thing  that  hat  been  once  choeen ;  star 
'bility,  in  French  stability,  Latin  stabilitas,  from  sta- 
sias and  sto  to  stand,  algnlfiea  the  abstract  quality  of 
being  able  to  atand ;  steadiness,  from  steady  or  staid, 
Saxon  stetig,  bi9h  G«inan  stdtig,  Greek  orfita  and 
f fmu  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing ;  firm- 
mess,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

Constancy  respects  the  ejections;  stability  the  opi- 
nions ;  steadiness  the  action  or  the  motive*  of  action ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnisbei 
the  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object;  it  preserves  and  supports  an 
attachment  under  every  change  of  circumstances; 
1  Without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.*— Annisox.  AoMttiy  pre- 
vents from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the 
*i__ji         uriosity,  which  a  diversity  of 


tsof  levity  or  cut. .„, „  __ 

objects  might  produce;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness, with  man  there  is  no  stability.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.'— Blair.  Steadiness  pre- 
vents from  deviating;  It  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humour,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  It  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  It;  '  A  manly  steadiness  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  seep  in  view.' 
—Blair.  Firmness  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  an  the  attacks  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed ;  It  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant ;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firmness  of  heart.1— Blue. 

Constancy,  among  lovers  and  friends,  Is  the  favourite 
theme  of  poets :  the  world  has,  however,  afforded  but 
few  originals  from  which  they  could  copy  their  pic- 
tures: they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  la  real.  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  bow  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  1  Steadiness  of  deportment  is  a  great  re- 
commendation to  those  who  have  to  obey:  now  can 
any  one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to 
be  perpetually  Interrupted  1  Firmness  of  character  Is 
indispensable  In  the  support  of  principles :  there  are 
many  occasions  In  which  this  part  or  a  man's  cha- 
racter is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  stability  to 
eJiangeaUenesa;  stsadiness  to  flighdneas ;  firmness  to 
Pnancy.  m 

FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 
JFVnn,  In  French  firms,  Latin  firmus.  comes  from 
/"•to  bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  fixed  denotes  the  state  of  being 
fixed:  solid,  in  Latin  soUdus,  comes  from  solum  the 
pound,  which  la  the  most  solid  thing  existing ;  stable, 
In  Latin  stabilis,  from  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  atand. 

„  Th*tJ!?/r"  *hlcn  ta  «*  •■•»»*  ■haken;  that  is 
fited  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not 
easily  torn;  thai ;  is  sslid  which  la  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
to  make  a  atand  against  resistance,  or  the  effects  of 
time.  Ai»illaxwhlchlsjlr»oniUbase,1^toa 
wall imade  of  solid loak,  Is  likely  to  bo  stabll  A  man 
stands /na  in  battle  who  does  not  flinch  from  the  at- 
tack: belt  fixed  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  army  of  firm  men  form  a  solid  mass, 
and,  by  their  heroism,  may  deserve  the  most  siabU 
monument  that  can  be  erected ; 

In  one  4m  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  hlacken'd  ail  the  ground. 

Pora. 

*  Ghmrd-  «Stabiute,constaia^fenneie," 


Unmcv'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war 

Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix' d  aa  ~ 
In  the  moral  sense,  firmness  respects  the  aeraas, 
or  such  actions  aa  depend  on  the  purpose;  fixed  r  an? 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cli unilinear 
solid  is  applicable  to  things  In  general,  in  Meases* 
sense ;  stable  Is  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  am* 
Decrees  are  more  or  less  firm,  according  to  theaoero 
from  which  they  spring ;  none  are  firm, 
with  those  which  arise  from  "■  ""  ■-  —  - 


The  i 


i  the  will  of  the  Alaugb? 


l  that's 


Firm  to  his  principles  and  truss, 
Nor  hopes  nor  foam  can  bind. — Wj 
Laws  are  fixed  In  proportion  aa  they  »» 
with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
4  One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  oowc 
— TtMrLK.  That  which  is  soiid  is  so  of  its  ova  ■ 
ture,  but  does  not  admit  of  degrees :  a  solid  nan 
has  within  itself  an  Independent  property,  which  cat 
not  be  increased  or  diminished ; 

But  these  fantastkk  errours  of  our  dream 

Lead  ua  to  soiid  wrong.— Cowur. 

That  which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with  tin 

which  is  of  lees  duration ;  the  characters  of  some  no 

are  more  stable  than  those  of  others ;  youth  wtlaa 

have  ao  stable  a  character  as  manhood ;  '  The  prat 

'ty  of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable  and 


perltj 
Blah 


A  friendship  is  firm  when  it  does  not  depend  epos 
the  opinion  of  others :  It  is  fixed  when  the  choice  u 
made  and  grounded  in  the  mind ;  it  in  solid  was  it 
rests  on  the  only  solid  basis  of  accordancy  m  rata 
and  religion;  it  is  stable  when  it  is  not  liable  to  si 
crease  or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLFD. 
The  close  adherence  of  the  component  pans  of  • 
body  constitutes  hardness.  Toe  dose  adherence  of 
different  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness  [t 
Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  ckea 
compression;  that  is  firm  which  wfl]  not  yield  so  an 
produce  a  separation.  Ice  Is  hard,  as  far  aa  it  respect 
itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure ;  it  is  firm  vis 
regard  to  the  water  which  It  covera,  when  tt  km 
closely  bound  aa  to  resist  every  weight  wttsoa 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  toternalconathutios  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  pun; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherents 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  thtssU 
to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid;  al- 
though every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  alwaw 
a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard,  and  someuasi 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  la  a  solid  body,  and  ad- 
mits of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  a> 
insensibility :  firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality: a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  ky 
any  tender  motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  tnraal 
from  his  purpose;  a  solid  man  holds  no  proposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  thai 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  wfaka 
is  good:  a  man  la  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside;  ha 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  fcr 


TO  PI?,  FASTEN,  8TICK. 

Fix  (v.  To  fix.  settle);  fasten  m  to  make  fast;  stick 
is  to  make  to  stick. 

Fix  is  a  generic*  term;  fasten  and  stick  are  bat 
modes  of  fixing .  we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  rrwm 
in  a  given  situation ;  we  fasten  If  we  JU  it  firmly:  m 
stick  when  wejiia  thing  by  means  of  sticking.  A 
post  is  fixed  in  the  ground;  it  is  fastened  to  a  will  sr 
a  nail ;  it  is  stuck  to  another  board  by  means  of  gtse 
Shelves  are  fixed :  a  horse  \m  fastened  to  agate:  siQi 
are  stuck  up.  What  is  fixed  may  be  removed  a 
various  waya ; 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  Infection  first  began, 

And  fast  the  vengeful  arrows  jCx'rf  in  man.«~Pen 
What  \Mfastensd  is  removed  by  mala  force; 
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sr 


As  Urn  bcld  bound  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
Wtsh  beatine;  bosom,  and  whh  eager  pace, 
Bangs  on  bis  haunch,  or  faitms  on  hie  hade, 
Guards  as  be  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 

Pora. 
That  is  stuck  must  be  separated  by  contrivance ; 
Seine  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stuck  to  tbe  point  that  pterc'd  her  breast— Swirr. 


TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 
To  fix.  In  Laiin  fixnm,  perfect  at  figs,  and  in  Greek 
r<7»,  signifies  simply  to  make  to  keep  Its  place ;  settle, 
t  hieh  is  a  frequentative  of  set,  signifies  to  make  to 
ft  or  be  at  rest ;  establish,  from  the  Latin  stdeHis, 
unifies  to  make  stable  or  keep  its  ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  Indefinite  term ;  to  seals  and 
stablisk  are   to  fix  strongly.    Fix  and  settle  are  ap- 
plied either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
ju\j  to  moral  objects.    A  post  may  be  fixed  in  the 
rmand  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for  it  to 
settle; 
Hell  heard  the  lnsuiferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  beav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  that  fate  had  jtx'd  too  deep 
Uer  dark  foundations.— Miltok. 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.— Pops. 
\  person  may  either  fix  himself,  settle  himself,  or 
establish  himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply  to  bis 
taking  up  bis  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  spot ;  tbe 
second  refers  to  his  permanency  of  stay;  and  the 
third  to  the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent. « 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
their  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.    We 
mayjlx  one  or  many  points,  important  or  unimportant. 
His  a  mere  act  of  the  will :  we  settle  many  poinis  of 
importance ;  It  is  an  act  of  deliberation:  thus  we  fix 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing;  we  settle  the  affaire 
of  our  family ; 
While  wavering  councils  thus  his  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage, 
To  join  the  host  or  to  the  gen'ral  haste, 
Debating  long,  bt  fixes  on  tbe  last.— Popb. 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleaa'd, 
Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  ./faced  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Prior. 
So  likewise  to  fix  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  settle 
may  be  the  joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  parentjEze*  on 
a  business  for  his  child,  or  he  settles  tbe  marriage  con- 
tract with  another  parent  To  fix  and  settle  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
nature ;  but  to  establish  is  an  Indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature :  thus  we  fix  our  opi- 
nions ;  we  settle  our  minds :  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
publishing  laws,  institutions,  and  tbe  like.  It  Is 
moch  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  «*- 
settled  In  his  faith;  and  still  more  so,  that  tbe  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  established;  '  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  tbe  pretender : 
they  desire  no  more;  it  will  settle  the  wavering  and 
confirm  the  doubtful.'— Swift.  «I  would  establish 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  is  this,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  them- 
ortves,  but  those  that  bear  them.'— Stsxls. 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 
To  fix,  as  in  tbe  preceding  article,  is  here  the  general 
term ;  to  determme  (v.  To  decide) ;  to  settle  («.  To  fix)  ; 
to  Unit  (v.  To  bowed) ;  are  here  modes  of  fixing. 
They  aH  denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ 
ta  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action :  we  may 
fx  any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any  point,  we  may 
tr  material  objects  or  spiritual  objects,  we  may  either 
/bby  means  of  onr  senses,  or  our  thoughts;  but  we 
an  determine  only  by  means  of  our  thoughts.  To 
U,  In  distinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a 
angle  point  or  a  Une ;  but  to  determine  is  slways  said 
•f  one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole:  we  fix  where  a 
u....-  shall  begin:  but  we  determine  where  it  shall 
hcgui.  and  where  k  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how 


far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like :  thus,  we  may /sour  eye 
upon  a  star,  or  we  fix.  our  minds  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  astronomy;  'In  a  rotund,  whether  It  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where  fix  a  boun- 
dary.'—Burks.  We  determine  the  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and 
tbe  like,  upon  philosophical  principles.  So  in  morals 
we  may  fix  our  minds  on  an  object;  but  we  determine 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it;  'Your  first  care  must 


mjv   uaww,   u>   nKWHiiyiwimn  «»,       .a.  vim  *»»•»  iw«    uiua* 

be  to  acquire  the  power  of  fixing  your  thoughts.'— 
Blair.  'More  particularly  to  determine  the  propel 
season  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made 
a  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhetorick.*— Locks. 
Determine  »  to  settle  as  a  means  to  tbe  end ;  wa 
commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  order 
to  settle  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  determination  oT  a 
single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  differences. 
( One  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  Is  not  tbe  ' 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out  determining  our  choice.' — Addison.  The  deter- 
mination respects  the  act  of  the  individual  who  fines 
certain  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term;  the  settle' 
ment  respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  the  aflalr,  or 
the  termination  of  ail  dispute  and  question ;  '  Religion 
settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  in 
terests  of  mortal  men.'— Addisok. 
How  can  we  bind  or  limit  bis  decree 
But  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  7 

Prior. 
To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to  fix  bounda- 
ries; but  the  former  respects,  for  the  most  part,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  of 
things ;  '  No  sooner  have  they-climbed  that  hiU,  wtifrl. 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  bu(  a  ue* 
prospect  Is  opened.'— Attkebury.. 
No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  fates  appear, 
Though  now  determined  by  Tydides'  spear.— Pora. 
Limit,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent  employed  upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  when  we 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  our  time,  dec 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 
Compose,  in  Latin  compooui,  perfect  of  conpomo  to 

put  together,  signifies  to  put  in  due  order ;  in  which 

sense  tt  is  allied  to  settle. 
We  compose  that  walch  has  been  disjointed  and 

separated,  by  bringing  it  together  again;  we  settle  that 

which  has  been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak 

Ing  it  rest :  we  compose  the  thoughts  which  have  been 

deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion ; 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 
And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

Ticks  ix. 

We  settle  the  mind  which  has  been  fluctuating  and 

distracted  by  contending  desires ; 
Perbaps.my  reason  may  but  111  defend 
My  settled  faith,  my  mind  with  age  tropair'd. 

Sukhstoxb.  ' 

The  mind  must  be  composed  before  we  can  think 

justly ;  it  must  be  settled  b 

entiy. 


[  before  we  can  act  consist 


We  compose  the  differences  of  others :  we  settle  our 
own  differences  with  others :  it  Is  difficult  to  compose 
tbe  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  to  settle  tbe  die 
putss  of  obstinate  partisans. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

Composed  expresses  the  state  of  being  composed  (v. 
To  compose) ;  sedate,  in  Latin  sedatns,  participle  of 
sedo  to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  settled. 

Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks  externally,  and 
the  spirits  internally ;  sedate  relates  to  tbe  deportmen 
or  carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  pur- 
pose Internally :  composed  is  opposed  to  ruffled  or  hur- 
ried, sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Composure  k  a -particular  state  of  tbe  mind ;  sedate- 
ness  is  an  habitual  frame  of  mind ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter: a  composed  mien  is  very  becoming  In  the  sea- 
son of  devotion ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her 
cules  she  stepped  before  tbe  other  lady,  who  came  for 
ward  with  a  regular  composed  carriage/'— Amxso*, 
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A  todatt  earr  age  is  becoming  in  youth  wbo  ere  a> 
iin 


Let  me  sssoriite  with  the  leriooj  night, 
And  contemplation,  her  eedate  compeer. 

Thomson. 


TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  ask,  b  here  taken  for  something  more  than  a 
simple  expression  of  wishes,  as  denoted  in  the  article 
under  To  ask,  hog;  clam,  in  Latin  cUmo  to  cry  after, 
signifies  to  express  an  imperious  wish  for;  demand. 
in  French  dmandtr,  Latin  demand*,  compounded  or 
4»  and  steads,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

jttkAn  the  sense  o/ fry,  is  confined  to  the  expression 
of  whines  on  the  part  of  the  other,  without  involving 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person  athed;  all 
granted  in  this  ease  is  voluntary,  or  complied  with  as  a 
savour:  but  ask  far  In  the  sense  here  taken  is  involun- 
tary, and  springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions  of 
society.  Ask  is  here,  as  before,  generick  or  specinck ; 
clam  and  demand  are  specinck;  in  its  specinck  sense 
it  conveys  a  leas  peremptory  sense  than  either  claim  or 
amend.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply  the  expressed 
with  to  have  what  is  considered  as  due; 

Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  abstain 

From  all  that  nature  ask*,  and  covet  pain. 

lumrs. 
To  clam  is  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 

My  country  clams  me  all,  clams  ev'ry  passion. 

fcUarai. 

To  demand  is  to  insist  on  having  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal; 

Even  mountains,  vales. 
And  forests,  seem  Impatient  to  dtmand 
The  promb'd  sweetness.  Thomson. 
Asking  respects  obligation  In  general,  great  or 
email ;  claim  respect*  obligations  of  Importance.  A  th- 
ing far  supposes  a  right,  not  questionable ;  claim  sup- 
poses a  right  hitherto  unacknowledged;  demand  sup- 
poses either  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  all 
right,  and  the  simple  determination  to  have :  a  trades- 
man atkt  for  what  is  owing  to  him  as  circumstances 
may  require ;  a  peretn  claims  the  property  he  has  lost; 
people  are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  dtmandt,  the 
legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent 
must  be  atktd  far  when  it  la  wanted ;  whatever  has 
been  lost  and  Is  found  must  be  recovered  by  a  clam; 
whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  be  strives  to. obtain 
by  a  dtmand,  whether  Just  or  unjust. 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

To  demand,  Is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
preceding  article;  require.  In  Latin  retwo,  com- 
pounded of  rt  and  qnttro,  signifies  to  seek  for,  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  dtmand  that  which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given:  we  require  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  to 
nave  done.  A  dtmand  is  more  positive  than  a  requi- 
sition; the  former  admits  of  no  question ;  the  latter  is 
liable  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused:  the  creditor 
makes  a  dtmand  on  the  debtor;  the 


a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his  servant :  it  Is  unjust 
to  dtmand  o(  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give; 


Hear,  all  ye  Trojans!  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  dtmandt. 

Fop*. 
tt  if  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  person  what  it  is  not 
In  his  power  to  do; 
Now,  by 
Renown'd 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  'desirM, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required, 

Detbih. 
A  thing  is  commonly  dtmindtd  in  express  words;  It 
is  required  by  implication:  a  person  Imemdt  admit- 
tance when  It  Is  not  voluntarily  granted ;  he  metres 
1  deportment  from  those  wbo  are  subordinate 


i  lepre- 


r  my  sovereign  and  bis  fate  I  swear, 
i'd  for  faith  fa  peace,  and  force  in  war, 
alliance  other  lands  desirM, 


respectful  <i 
tooJm. 


In  the  figurative  applkatkm  the  i 
served:  things  of  urgency  and  moment d 


extirpation 


ion :  *  Buretv  the  retrospect  of  life  am 
of  lust*  and  appetites,  deeply  rooted 


and  the 
>d 


, , t  be  allowed  to  demandwrntKoatm 

from  business  and  folly .'— Johksom.    DiaVahauaai  I 
rsemers  a  steady  attention ; 

Oh  then  now  blind  to  all  that  truth  reowej, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires. 

Gounam 

RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

Right  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it  b  right  fcron 
to  possess,  which  is  in  facta  word  of  large  awsjhf: 
for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  tail 
terminable  questions,  the  right  of  having  u  eqtaa. 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  mem 
of  right.  A  claim  (v.To  ath  far)  is  a  anodes  afryfc- 
to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  another;  the 
right  to  ask  another  for  it.  TheprhOsgt  is aspens 
of  right  peculiar  to  particular  individuat  or  bodien 

Right,  in  Us  full  sense,  is  altogether  an  absoaetifcac 
which  is  Independent  of  human  laws  and  regulate, 
claimt  and  privileges  are  altogether  connected  witkut 
establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  In  the  general  sense,  hi  aa  ttBaUeaabfcryfc 
which  belongs  to  man  as  a  rational  and  lespasaue 
agent ;  it  is  not  a  claim,  for  it  in  net  above  aB  quota, 
and  all  condition;  nor  is  It  a  privilege^  for  kcaraotfe 
exclusively  granted  to  one  being,  nor  untaodlticmatyk 
taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  rsjht  and  the  power  there  b  ofesn 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth  and  fakehooi;  vc 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that  which  we  hare  no  pore 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  norytt 
to  do ;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  wblehfea 
Joyed  by  aU  other  creatures  of  the  same  specks  via 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  toast  list 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men  have  the  pew 
of  thinking  for  themselves  as  they  please:  bat,  bj  tin 


iv*ry  stfeet  a  chy  bard 

,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward : 


which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see  tint,  a 
many  cases,  they  have  not  the  right,  unleai  we  sdet 
the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  right  to  do  win  s 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exetttai 
this  right  only,  because  no  other  person  hat  tbtJenV 
right  of  controlling  them ; 
Inc 

Rules,  1IJ 

Hb  undisputed  rights  extend 

Through  all  the  lane  from  end  to  end.— Swot 
We  have  often  a  dam  to  a  thing,  which  it  b  notb  on 
power  to  substantiate;  and,  on  the  other  band,  <**■» 
are  setup  in  cases  which  are  totally nfrwrmW oa ay 

Whence  is  this  pow'r,  thb  fondness  of  aU  arts, 

Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parts; 

Which  names  Impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  those  mmcs. 

Adjusted  property  by  legal  clams  *— Jmrnot 

tomdividuah\dtpeBdtt| 
nter,  or  thedrcumsnocej 

of  the  receiver,  or  both ;  privileges  are  therefore  stria1 

rights,  transferable  at  the  discretion  of  persons  tadirt 

dually  or  collectively ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rigXtt  disown, 
And  whh  rebellious  arm  pretend. 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend.— bwijt 

PRIVILEGE,  PREROGATIVE,  EXEMPTION 
IMMUNITY. 

Privilege,  in  Latin  pHvOegium,  compound**  <* 
prhme  and  lex,  signifies  a  law  made  in  favour  of  MJ 
Individual  or  set  of  Individuals:  preregettet, «■» 
from  the  iMlnprmrogativi, so  called  from  ?r**?™F 
"-  because  certain  Roman  tribes,  so  eafled, w» 


Privileges  are  rights  panted  U 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grant 


to  ask.  because  certain  Roman  tribes,  so  eslW,  **» 
first  asked  whom  they  would  have  to  be  conso* ;_«°" 

•nnlUA  in  miv  lanmaM  tn  th«  ri*hf  n/  dflterDnBiflt « 


PHmlege  and  prerogative  constat  of  P***t'tr?L 
tages:  exemptttn  ant  immunity  of  those  waWfc  « 
negative:  by  the  former  we  obtain  anectoalgo«iiJ 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil.  ._a 

Privilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  aMeF*eas 
all  the  rest:  for  every  prerogative,  est*?** JJ 
immunity,  are  privileges,  Inasmuch  ss  tbty J**JJJ 
certain  laws  or  custom*,  which  are  made  for  the  seno 
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at  certain  Individuals;  but  In  the  restricted  sense  the 
privilege  fa  used  only  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
mci«y,  and  the  prerogative  for  the  superlour  orders; 
ts  they  leaped  the  publick, privilege*  belong  to,  or  are 
(ranted  to, the  subject:  prerogatives  belong! to  the 
rrotprn.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament 
so  escape  arrest  for  debt;  it  Is  the  prerogative  of  the 
exoevn  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  minis- 
ters: as  respects  private  cases  it  is  the  privilege  of 
females  to  have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them;  it  is 
the  pimogaineof  the  male  to  address  the  female. 

PrhnUgeo  are  applied  to  every  object  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have;  *  As  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignhy,ft> 
they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  gray  hairs.'— Blair. 
Prmgntive  is  confined  to  the  case  of  making  one's 
election,  or  exercising  any  special  power ;  'By  the 
worn  of  usurfNUloiis,  a  usurpation  on  the  prerogatives 
of  nature,  jpa  attempt  to  force  tailors  and  carpenters 
into  the  state.'-— Burks.  Exemption  is  applicable  to 
eases  in  which  one  Is  exempted  from  any  tribute,  or 
payment ;  *  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in  France)  en- 
Joyed  any  exemption  from  the  duty  on  consumable  com- 
raudities.*-— BoBxn.  Immunity,  from  the  Latin  munus 
an  osnee.  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  one 
to  freed  from  a  service:  but  it  is  figuratively  applied  to 
a  privileged  freedom  from  any  thing  painful;  *  You 
claim  an  immunity  from  evil  which  belongs  not  to  the 
lot  of  man.*— Blair.  All  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations hnrt  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities : 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  London  to  shut  its 
i  against  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
Pretension  (v.  To  offset)  and  claim  (e.  7b  ask  for) 
both  signify  an  assertion  of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the  rights 
which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  individual;  the 
latter  to  those  which  exist  Independently  of  his  suppo- 
sition: there  cannot  therefore  be  a  pretension  without 
one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  claim  without  any 
Immediate  claimant  *>fhus  we  my  a  person  rests  bis 
pretension  to  the  crown  uaon  the  ground  or  being  de- 
»-  ded  from  the  former  kmg ;  in  hereditary  monarchies 
tu*  ♦♦  is  no  one  who  ha*  any  claim  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  In  succession.  The  pretension  is  com- 
monly built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the  views  of 
fln^s  own  merits; 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pretensions  end. 

Dsrbak. 
rbe  eUim  rests  upon  the  lawsef  civil  society;  'Will 
be  not  therefore,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  least,  by 
submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no  immediate  claim 
upon  him,  rather  than  to  another  who  bath  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him  t'-Swirr.  A  person 
makes  high  pretensions  who  estimates  bis  merits  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate;  he  Judges  of  bis 
stems  according  as  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
bis  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  the  pre- 
tension^ when  denied,  can  never  be  proved ;  the  claim, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  Xhe  pretensions  of  men  who 
make  themselves  Judges  In  their  own  cause;  but  one 
is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  claim*  which  are  mo- 
destly preferred.  TbosewhomsReasrsteanowtotbe 
greatest  learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow  Infor- 
mal on  ;  *  It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that,  with 
all  their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do 
utile  more  than  copy  one  another.'— Johnson.  Those 
who  have  the  most  substantial  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found  to  be  men 
of  the  fewest  pretensions  ; 

Poets  have  undoubted  right  to  claim. 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

Conors va. 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 
Pretence  comes  from  pretend  (v.  To  effect)  in  the 
feme  of  setting  forth  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
selves. Pretension  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 
sense  &C  setting  forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon  our- 
selves. The  pretence  Is  commonly  a  misrepresentation ; 
the  pretension  to  frequently  a  nuseatoussaon ;  the  pre- 


tence  to  set  forth  to  conceal  what  to  bad  in  ones  self;  the 
pretension  to  set  forth  to  display  what  to  good:  the  former 
betrays  one's  falsehood,  the  latter  one's  conceit  or  self- 
importance  ;  the  former  can  never  be  employed  In  a 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  employed  In 
an  indifferent  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  may 
make  a  pretence  of  religion  by  adopting  an  outwasd 
profession; 

Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 
Of  strolling  gods,  whom  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladles.— Swirr. 

Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  proton 
sions; 

Each  thinks  Us  own  the  best  pretension.~GAY. 
The  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  to 
unYeal;  but  the  former  Is  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter:  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended;  the  pretext,  ftomprmtego  to 
cloak  or  cover  over,  consists  altogether  of  falsehood  i 
the  pretence  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fault;  Man  pretext  serves  to  hide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  indis- 
position a  pretence  for  idleness ; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Darns*. 
A  thief  makes  his  acquaintance  with  the  servants  a 
pretext  for  getting  admittance  into  houses ;  '  Justifying 
perfidy  and  murder  for  publick  benefit,  nobllck  benefit 
would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder 
the  end.'— Burrb. 

The  pretence  and  excuse  (v.  To  apologies)  are  both 
set  forth  to  Justify  one's  conduct  m  the  eyes  of  others ; 
but  the  pretence  always  conceals  something  more  or 
less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  leas  violation  of 
truth;  the  excuse  nay  sometimes  justify  that  which  to 
Justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.  To  obnge 
one's  self,  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  to  a 
despicable  trick;  'I  should  have  dressed  the  whole 
with  greater  care;  bat  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.'— Warr.  Bi- 
nes* is  an  allowable  exeuee  to  justify  any  omission  la 


Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce} 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse. 

Drtdbr, 


Although  the  excuse  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
to  groundless,  yet  It  to  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
pretence,  that  It  never  implies  an  intentional  falsehood ; 
*  The  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person  to  to  take  shelter 
under  an  excuss.1— Sodth. 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  TO. 

Jffect  to  here  taken  In  the  same  sense  as  In  the  fbJ 
lowing  article;  pretend,  in  Latin  prmtendo,  that  to,  sro 
and  tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing  before 
another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  In  the  bad  sense 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  to  not  real :  we  affect  by 
putting  on  a  false  air;  we  pretend  by  making  a  false 
declaration.  Art  to  employed  In  affecting;  assurance 
and  self-complacency  in  pretending.  A  person  offsets 
not  tifchear  what  it  to  convenient  for  him  not  to  answer; 
he  pretends  to  have  forgotten  what  It  to  convenient  for 
him  not  to  recollect.  One  effects  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
effects  the  character  and  habits  of  a  scholar;  one  sre- 
tends  to  learning. 

To  affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  not  spoils  those 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  put  off,  affecte  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  In  each  mangled  part. 

CHURCHILL 

To  pretend  fo  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  order  to 
escape  detection;  'There  to  something  so  natively 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  to  truly  devout,  that 
an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel  as 
a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.'— Steele. 

•VldcTrussler  u  To  afftct.  pretend  to." 
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ENGLISH  STNONYMER 


TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

Affect,  in  tins  sense,  derives  its  origin  tanmediatdy 
frocft  the  Latin  «/*es*  to  desire  alter  eagerly,  signifying 
to  aim  at  or  aspire  alter;  «#*«■»,  in  Latin  o#«um, 
compounded  of  «  or  od  and  snare  to  take,  alanines  to 
take  to  one's  aeif. 

To  affect  Ls  to  use  forced  efibrta  to  appear  to  have 
tome  quality;  to  wnai  is  to  appropriate  something 
to  one'sselt  One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and  **- 
«muf  great  Importance. 

Affectation  springs  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
better  than  we  really  are ;  assumption  from  the  think- 
ag  ourselves  better  than  we  really  are.    We  affect  the 

irtues  which  we  have  not:  'It  has  been  from  age  to 
age  an  affectation  to  love  the  pleatnrea  of  soUtude. 
among  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified 
for  passing  life  in  that  manner. '— Spectator.  We  as- 
sume the  character  which  does  not  belong  tons ; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants,  big  with  pride, 

Assume  the  pompous  port,  the  martial  part  1 

Churchill. 

An  affected  person  is  alwaye  thinkuur  of  others ;  an 
aseumtng  person  thinks  only  of  himself.  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
he  is  not:  the  o«#MMt*f  man  demands respect  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hypocrisy  is 
often  the  companion  or  affectation;  self-conceit  aiwaya 
that  of  a&twmptian. 

To  affect  Is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but  some- 
times in  an  indifferent  sense ;  to  assume  may  be  some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  justifiable. 
Men  always  affect  that  which  Is  admired  by  others,  In 
order  to  gain  their  applause ; '  In  conversation  the  medi- 
um is  neither  to  affect  silence  nor  eloquence.'— Stbritc. 
Men  sometimes  assume  an  appearance,  a  name,  or  an 
authority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just  right ; 
This  when  the  various  god  uadurg*d  In  vain, 

,  He  strait  aeoum'd  bis  native  form  again.— Pone. 


TO  APPROPRIATE,  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

Appropriate,  in  French  approprier,  compounded  of 
tp  or  ad  and  propriatus,  participle  of  prohrio,  an  old 
verb,  from  proprtus  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own:  usurp,  in  French  usurper,  Latin  usurps, 


l  usurper, 
from  usus  use,  is  a  frequentative  otutor,  signifying  to 
make  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own ;  arrogate,  in 
Latin  arrogatus,  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  " 
or  churn  to  for  one's  self;  assume,  In  French 


Latin  assume,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to 
Ake,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  ascribe,  in  Latin 
nscribo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  aeribv  to  write, 
■gnifles  here  to  write  down  to  one's  own  account 

The  Idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an  act 
of  one's  own,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

To  appropriate  h  to  take  to  one's  self  either  with  or 
without  rignt;  to  usurp  Is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  vio- 
lence, or  in  violation  of  right  Appropriating  n  ap- 
plied la  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions ; 
To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  Cod,  promis'd  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers.— Miltom. 
Usurping  m  properly  applied  to  power,  pubtick  or  pri- 
vate ;  a  Msvrper  eierdsesine  functions  of  government 
without  a  legitimate  Benetton;  •  Not  hai'ng  the  natural 
wpertority  of  fathers,  their  power  must  be  usurped,  and 
hen  u  nlawful ;  or  if  lawful,  then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or 
else  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.'— Hooua. 
Appropriation  is  a  matter  of  convenience;  it  springs 
from  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves,  and  a  total  uncon* 
cern  for  others:  usurpation  is  a  matter  of  self-indul- 
gence; it  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambition  that  is 
gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  others.  Appropriation 
seldom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  appropriates  that 
which  casually  falls  Into  his  hands.  Usurpation  mostly 
takes  place  in  a  disorganized  state  of  society ;  when 
the  strongest  prevail,  the  most  artful  and  the  moat  vi- 
cious individual  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Appropriation  ts  generally  an  act  or  injustice : 
usurpation  is  aiwaya  an  act  of  violence.  To  usurp  Is 
applied  figuratively  in  the  same  sense ;  *  If  any  passion 
has  so  much  usurped  our  undemanding,  as  not  to  suffer 


eappUaiBi 
as  weft  si 


us  to  enjoy  advantages  who  the  moderation  pracribei 
by  reason,  it  la  not  too  late  to  apply  thisranedy:  van 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  anjrtai 
usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  eoneuk*,Bi 
the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  tf  it  had  an* 
little  longer,  we  should  ourselves  have  b 
away.'— Jobhsoh.  To  opproprisUs  may  be  . 
the  sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as 
taking  to  one's  self;  *  Things  sanctified  wen  tens* 
in  such  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  as  that  they  aasj 
never  afterward  be  made  common.'— Hoopt.  Sat 
in  tWssen^Uhs*  nothing  in  common  with  the  um\ 
usurp. 

ArrogaU,  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote  the  laksf  a 
one's  self;  but  do  not,  like  appropriate  and  usurp,  as? 
taking  from  another.  w9rme^w«u*ore  violent  son 
than  assume,  and  assume  than  etoarOa.  ArrogeueA 
assume  are  employed  either  In  the  proper  or  fmo* 
sense,  ascribe  only  in  the  figurative  sense.  We  err 
gate  distinctions,  honours,  and  titles;  we  smbk 
names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence,  omsr 
importance,  ascribe  merit  To  osrrogaU  is  aspraa 
of  moral  usurpation;  it  la  aiwaya  accompanied  sih 
haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others :  that  is  amgetd 
to  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  tiie  smallest  o*  ■ 
arrogant  temper  is  one  of  the  moat  odious  features  a 
the  human  character ;  it  la  a  compound  of  foUvsai 
Insolence:  'After  having  thus  ascribed  doe  bower  te 
birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  naked 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honimn  tan 
are  due  to  them  on  this  account' — Annuo*.  TW 
sume  is  a  species  of  moral  appt  opt  iatien  ;  its  objeett an 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  those  of  arrogating;  ud 
it  does  less  violence  to  moral  propriety :  weawma 
trifles,  we  arrogate  only  la  important  matters ; '  Itvaj 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  Is  slow  enough  in  «.wv 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  tassel 
In  condescending  to  that  of  a  wife.'— Anmsox.  Ti 
ascribe  Is  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  injosicr 
many  men  are  entitled  to  the  merit  which  ibejoswet 
to  themselves ;  but  by  this  veTy  act  they  team  is* 
merit  of  their  best  actions )  «  Sometimes  we  atcrik  to 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qualities,  which,  if  joOj 
considered,  should  cover  us  with  shame.'— Crais.  A 
conscientious  man  will  appropriate  nothing  to  niandf 
which  he  cannot  unquestionably  claim  as  bis  own ; '  A 
voice  was  beard  from  the  clouds  declaring  the  intra 
tion  of  this  visit,  which  was  to  restore  and  appnprieu 
to  every  one  what  was  his  due.'— Addiso*. 

Ueurpore,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  tad 
man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded :  they  gear, 
rally  pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable  life, 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing 
man  to  greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to 
titles  and  distinctions  which  do  not  belong  to  sin. 
Although  a  man  may  sometimes  innocently  aesum  to 
himself the  tight  of  judging  for  others,  yet  he  can  never, 
with  any  degree  of  justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppreat- 
Ing  them.  Self-complacence  leads  many  to  estru* 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  aregene- 
rally  regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance  as  a  dfepoeV 
tioo,  Is  aiwaya  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  the  former  s 
aiwaya  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride;  u* 
latter  la  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality.  As- 
sumption, as  an  action,  varies  in  its  character  actordmi 
to  circumstances  •  It  may  be  either  good;  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent: It  la  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  assume 
a  command  where  there  is  no  one  else  able  to  direct :  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name  a  prrra 
assumes  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to  the  will  cf 
another ;  but  it  is  always  bad  to  assume  a  name  »■ 
mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  is  always  bad,  bat  rial 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arregem 
man  renders  himself  Intolerable  to  society,  an  as- 
suming man  makes  himself  offensive :  arrogance  ■ 
the  characterlstick  of  men ;  assumption  Is  peculiar  to 
youths :  an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only  *f 
silent  contempt ;  r  Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stoop- 
ing and  bending  of  the  head ;  arrogance  when  It  It 
lifted  up,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.'— Drtdem.  An  si 
suming  youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  n 
tboriry;  rTbls  makes  him  over-forward  In  busioetf, 
assuming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  antwea 
—Collier. 
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AJLBOGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

irrtfoRM  signifies  either  the  act  of  arrogating  or 
be  dtaporitk>n  to  arrogate;  pr^umpticn.^Pm  pre- 
mme*  Latin  presume,  compounded  of  prat  beTbre,  and 
mmo  to  take  or  put,  signifies  the  disposition  to  pat  one's 
atf  forward.  . 

Arrogamc*  is  the  act  of  the  great;  presumption that 
*  the  little :  tl»  arrogant  man  takes  upon  himself  to  be 
ibove  others  :  « I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  sw  great  abody  of  editors,  criticka,  commen- 
tators, and  grammarians,  meet  with  so  very  in  a  recep- 
tion They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  area*  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  sta- 
tion in  the  column  of  knowledge;  but  the  goddess,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped  them 
into  Uveriea-'-AnmsoH.  The  *™^*™™* 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  above  him , 
'In  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  youth,  it  Is  com- 
mon to  allege  the  consciousness  of  innocence  as  a 
reason  for  the  contempt  of  censure.*— Hawksworth. 
Arrogance  is  commonly  coupled  with  haughtiness : 
•resumption  with  meanness:  men  arroganti* r  demand 
CarSt  the  homage  which  has  perhaps  before  been 
voluntarily  granted ;  the  creature  presumptuously ar- 
raigns the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmurs  against 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
To  appropriate  («.  To  appropriate)  is  to  consign  to 
some  particular  use; 

A?s^topuXk|mine  to  privateends. 

r  ROSCOMKOM. 

But  fa  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use;  'Why  should  people  engross  and  appro- 
EETtbe  common  benefits  of  g*&™*  ™™  £ 
Senwelve«,'--L'EsTRA]rQB.  To  impropriate  to  in 
tomeTaseTused  in  this  latter  sense;  »Fw  the  pardon 
oXIS  the  king  thought  it  ^*J^  *"»* 
Parliament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  totia*T0- 
•SStbTthanks  to  htawSf.'--BAcoH.  But  for  the 
a^pirt  thtoword I  baa  been  employed  todenote  the 
mn^J^ppropriatien  of  *«  chowl1  *"£#  ^ laItyi 
wh^tort  riace  at  the  Reformation;  'Those  tmpro- 
^l^lStoKwhlch  have  now  no  settled  endowment, 
aTdare  therefore  called  not  vicarages,  but  perpetual  or 
sometimes  arbitrary  curacies;  they  are  such,  as  be- 
Snged  formerly  to  those  orders  who  couW  serve  the 
cure  of  them  in  their  own  persons.'— Whabtoh. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

Prelude,  from  the  Latin  pra  before  and  ludo  to  play, 

rig^estne  game  that  precedes  u^S^ft1*? 

JhYLatln  for*  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 


tbe  former  is  used  for  wllat  is  theoretkal  or  belongs  tc 
opinions;  the  latter  Is  used  for  what  is  practical  or 
belongs  to  facts:  we  premise  that  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  is  unquestionable  when  we  argue  respecting  hie 
attributes;  '  Here  we  must  first  premise  what  it  is  to 
enter  into  temptation.'— South.  We  presume  that  a 
person  has  a  firm  belief  in  divine  revelation  when  we 
exhort  him  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  •  In  the 
long  Iambic  metre,  It  does  not  appear  that  Chaucei 


long  uunoic  uiwwc,  ■»  uu«-  nw»  "n^-  *—-  7 
ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  presume  no  one  can  1 — 0 — 
that  be  was  the  author  of  Gamdyn.'— Tyrwhitt. 
No  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we  have  premised 
those  points  upon  which  both  parties  are  to  agree:  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  presume  upon  more  than  what 
we  are  fully  authorized  to  take  for  certain. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR. 
Peculiar,  in  Latin  peculiaris,  comes  from  pecus 
cattle,  that  is,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave  ot 
servant,  in  distinction  from  the  master ;  and  the  epithet 
therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  manner  private  pro- 
perty, belonging  exclusively  to  one's  self;  appropriate 
signifies  appropriated  (v.  To  ascribe);  particular  (0 
Particular)  • 

Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons  or 
things;  appropriate  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to 
things  only:  the  (acuity  of  speech  Is  peculiar  toman.hi 
distinction  from  all  other  animals;  »I  agree  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  but  not  that  the  thing  itself  is pecu- 
liar to  the  English,  because  the  contrary  may  be  found 
in  manySpan1s^ktallan,^J^encb  J^£*«£- 
Swipt.    An  address  may  be  appropriate  Jo  the  drcum 
stances  of  the  individual  who  makes  It ; c  Modesty  ana 
diffidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were  looked  upon 
as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex.'-JoHKSOK 
PceaKeroeslgnatessimple property;  W^^jft 
nates  the  right  of  propriety;  there  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  every  situation ;  the  excel- 
lence of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  ««w- 
«5aL  to  the  season     Peculiar  and  particular  are  both 
employed  to  distinguish  objects ;  but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  object  by  showing  its  connexion  with,  or 
IllUnce  to,  others;  particular  dlsuiiguisbes  it  bya 
refeence  to  some  acknowledged  circumstance ^enca 
we  may  say  that  a  person 1  enjoys  peculiar  priv  »JB*  or 
particular  privileges:  in  this  case  peculiar  signifies  such 
as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none  else ; 
Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clust'ring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  gJJ^ 

Particular  signifies  such  as  are  distinguished  in  degree 
an^qSuUy^n  others  of  the  kind;  'This  *  ttuaof 
actions  considered  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  bu* 
not  considered  in  their  particular  individual  Instances. 
—Sooth. 


^Tbe  Idea  of  a  preparatory  introduction  to  Included  in 
bothUiese  terms,  buttne  foniier  consists  of  scuons;Ae 
uXTwordsTthe  throwing  of  -tones  and  broking 
rf Vindowe  to  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
En^ralrioT; "  AUhTstime  there  was  a  general  peace 
Stt  over  the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for 
ushering  tohtolommg  who  was  the  Prince  of  peace.' 
-Kro{AW™ATaS)logy  for  one's  fflbebavlour  is 
^SetimeSme  p^S^tosoficitlng  a  remission  of  pun- 

Ishment; 

As  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking  through  his  ■"»«f|jg£||< 

w  uXfSm rJSWS^  commence  witharequejt 
Sat  may  possibly  be  unreasonable.  It  to  necessary  to 
pave  the TwV •*  aome  suitable  preface. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Premise,  from  pre)  and  mitts,  signifies  a*  down 
Jto^!resum\,  frompns  and  sumo  to  take,  sig- 

a^tn°th^ton^!lre1employed  in  regard  to  our  pre- 
J^uZuTtoaTZ  admtoslons  of  any  circumstance; 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 
a.~ih*  fltonifles  the  same  as  in  the  article  under  TV 
jep^aTmur7;a\tritute,  in  MtfMl; 
SSdpte  otattrieup,  compounded  of  ad  and  tnjjj. 

feA^WSSa^^ 

Sti^at  toSCkf  signiAes  to  think  or  judge  what  to 

SJrXlh?first  use  of  artinervtothe  rebel  angels;  the 
^ftv^to^ri^dtothevtolen^ 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  to  imputed  to  his  want  of 
£„"  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  falsely 
^~toma!.y^rIonsln  succession,  as  the  author 
EttS lay  rSTcenceaied,  and  out  of fthe  reachof 
even  probable  ce^ectiiiejthe  oracles  of U»  to**** 
are  Scribed  by  some  «»oioglansto  the  ?£  l;J«» 
ness  irosm&sdtothe pope; majesty  toWngB^sereiitty 
«r«,urin««  to  Drinces;  excellence  or  perfection  w 
2mS2«dZ-  arJS Tt? archbishops;  honour  to  peers. 
A^JSoh  '  Thf dSth  of  Alexander  the  Greatto 
aar^Sea'to  his  intemperance;  generosity  baa  Dew 
iSZuud to  him  from  his  conduct  on  certain  occastona. 
hTiJrticularly  in  Ms  treatment  of  the  Persian  prin- 
c^ie^e  relSv?«  of  Darius;  'Perhaps  it  may  apoe* 


txt 
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■pon  examination  that  Um  most  polite  ace*  are  the  least 
virtuous.  Thii  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  admit- 
ting wit  and  learning  as  merit  In  themselves,  without 
considering  the  application  of  them.'— Steels.  '  Men 
in  their  innovations  should  follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  innovateth,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to 
be  perceived,  tor  otherwise  what  is  new  and  unloosed 
for,  ever  mends  some  and  impairs  others;  and  he  that 
is  hurt  for  a  wrong  imputetk  it  to  the  author.'— Bacoh. 
Ascribe  is  mostly  used  in  a  favourable  or  Indifferent 
sense ;  impute  Is  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  In 
the  doxoiogy  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honour,  might, 
majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are  ascribed  to  the 
three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity :  the  actions  of  men 
are  often  so  equivocal  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them ; 
•I  made  it  by  your  persuasion,  to  satisfy  those  who 
imputed  it  to  folly.'— Temple.  *  We  who  are  adepts 
In  astrology  can  impute  It  to  several  causes  in  the 
planets,  that  this  quarter  of  our  great  city  is  the  region 
of  such  as  either  never  had,  or  have  lost,  the  use  of 
reason/— Steels. 

ttUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 

Quality,  Jn  Latin  fuahtas,  from  qualis  such,  signi- 
fies such  as  a  thing  really  is;  property,  which  is 
changed  from  propriety  and  preprint  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient ;  attribute^  Latin  attributue,  participle  of  ettri- 
buo  10  bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestowed  upon 
or  assigned  to  ano'iier. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  object 
and  co-existent ;  '  Humility  and  patience,  industry  and 
temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man.'— A  nnisoi*.  The  property  is  that  which  belongs 
to  it  for  the  time  being ; *  Mo  man  can  nave  sunk  so  far 
Into  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the 

nnd  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
s,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.'— John- 
svr.  The  attribute  Is  the  quality  which  is  assigned 
to  any  object; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues, 
Exploring  thence  his  attribute*  and  laws, 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th'  Eternal  Cause. 

Jewries. 
We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  altering 
the  whole  thing;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away  pro- 
perties from  bodies  at  pleasure,  without  entirely  de- 
stroying their  Identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  attributes 
at  discretion. 


PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
SUMING. 
Presumptive  conies  from  presume,  in  the  tense  of 
supposing  or  taking  for  granted;  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming (v.  Arrogance),  come  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's  self,  or  taking  to  one's 
self  any  importance:  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indifferent,  the  latter  In  a  bad  acceptation :  a  pre- 
sumptive heir  Is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be  heir; 
presumptive  evidence  Is  evidence  founded  on  some  pre- 
sumption or  supposition ;  so  likewise  presumptive  rea- 
soning ;  '  There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.'— Buxtk. 
A  presumptuous  man,  a  presumptuous  thought,  a  pro- 
sumptuous  behaviour,  all  indicate  an  unauthorised  pre- 
sumption in  one's  own  favour ;  ( See  what  Is  got  by 
those  presumptuous  principles  which  have  brought 
your  leaders  (of  the  revolution)  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
decessors.'—Boejce.  Presumptuous  is  a  stronger  term 
than  presuming,  because  It  has  a  more  definite  use;  the 
former  designates  the  express  quality  of  presumption, 
the  latter  the  Inclination ;  a  man  is  presumptuous  when 
bis  conduct  partakes  of  the  nature  of  presumption ;  he 
is  presuming  inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed 
to  presume :  hence  we  speak  of  a  presumptuous  lan- 
guage, not  a  presuming  language ;  a  presuming  temper, 
not  a  presumptuous  temper.  In  like  manner  when  one 
says  It  is  presumptuous 


per.    in  like 
In  a  man  to 


_     , do  any  thing,  this 

expresses  the  idea  of  presumption  much  more  forcibly 
than  to  say  it  Is  presuming  In  him  to  do  it  It  would 
be  presumptuous  In  a  man  to  address  a  monarch  in  the 
anguage  of  familiarity  and  disrespect ;  it  is  presuming 


i  person 
ithraml 


in  a 

in  station  wlih  familiarity  and 


anyonewai 
Ldkrapeci 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

Deny,  in  Latin  dent  go,  or  nejo* *■*■*  *\**<*m 
and  ago,  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing ;  rtfut,  B 
Latin  refusus,  from  re  and  /undo  to  rjow,sigBttttt 
throw  back  that  which  Is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  ksowtedei;  * 
refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request.  We  deny  wfaa 
Immediately  belongs  to  ourselves ;  we  refuse  wist  be- 
longs to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past;  wert/w 
as  to  the  future:  we  deny  our  participation  is  tax 
which  has  been ;  we  refuse  our  partteipauon  is  its 
which  may  be:  to  deny  must  always  be  etpneej 
verbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  signified  by  *- 
tlons  or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A  denial  afleeti  on 
veracity;  a  refusal  affects  our  good-nature 

To  deny  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in  regard  to 
one's  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowlenje, 
in  which  ease  it  is  still  more  analogous  to  rtfut 
which  regards  the  gratifications  of  another,  lots* 
case  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  refut 
his  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing-; 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  dene, 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

Port. 
O  sire  of  Gods  and  men!  Thy  suppliant  hear; 
Refuse  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  T 

Pon. 
Some  Christians  think  it  very  meritorious  to  sob 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certsii 
times ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  profesms  of 
Christianity  if  they  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  pw 
of  their  substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  ran 
of  misers  who  have  dented  themselves  the  comma 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  have  never  refused  k  re- 
lieve those  who  were  In  distress,  or  assist  those  wso 
were  in  trouble. 

Deny  is  sometimes  tbe  act  of  unconsefcoj  efan 
refuse  is  always  a  personal  and  Intentional  act  W< 
are  sometimes  denied  by  circumstances  the  cowwltna 
of  seeing  our  friends  before  they  die  ; 

Inquire  you  bow  these  pow*rs  we  shall  attain? 
T Is  not  for  us  to  know;  our  search  is  vain ; 
Can  sny  one  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state? 
That  light's  deny'd  to  him  which  others  see, 
He  knows  perhaps  you  *ll  say— and  so  dc  we 

JxXT» 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

Refuse  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  shun* 
to  pour,  that  fa,  to  send  back,  which  is  the  cosmos 
idea  of  all  these  terms ;  to  decline,  in  Latla  deck**,  s 
literally  to  turn  aside ;  to  reject,  from  jade  to  throw,  to 
to  cast  back;  repel,  from  pelle  to  drive,  to  drive  back; 
to  rebuff,  from  buff  or  puff,  signifies  to  puff  one  bsct, 
send  off  with  a  puff  . 

Refuse  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  Is  accompanied 
with  no  expression  of  opinion ;  decline  is  agentle sad 
Indirect  mode  of  ref     "  '' ~  "* 

conveys  a  poaitivo  i 
refuse  what  is  asked  ( 
comply; 


sfusal ;  reject  is  a  direct  mode,  astf 
sentiment  of  dhuumrobatlon:  wc 
d  of  us,  for  want  of  taelinanoaia 


Bat  all  her  arts  are  still  employed  In 
i,ejxA\a  refused  i 


\erefus\  _w 

Damn- 

Yft  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  ofdkxn 
uon;  *  Melissa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apatfn 
of  Oato,  wanted  not  tbe  more  prudent  virtue  of  8ctp»t 
and  gained  the  victory  by  declining  tbe  contest'-* 
Jobmsor.  We  reject  what  m  offered  to  us,  oecan* 
it  does  not  fall  in  with  our  views; 
Why  should  be  then  reject  a  suit  so  Just  1— Daman. 
We  refuse  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  oar  Meade. 
<  Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death  haunt 
them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one  and  avoid  tm 
other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free  and  rational 
agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls,  to  let  afc  odes* 
lia  by  them  unprofitable— Hju**oin>    We  deeUu  u 
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jects  I 


after  of  service;  *  Could  Caroline  have  been  captivated 
with  the  glories  of  tab  world,  she  bad  them  all  laid  be- 
fore ber ;  but  she  generously  declined  them,  because  abe 
saw  tbe  acceptance  of  them  was  Inconsistent  with  re- 
tigioo.* — Addison.  We  reject  the  insinuations  of  the 
interested  and  evil-minded ;  ( Whether  it  be  a  divine 
revetaikm  or  no,  reason  must  judge,  which  can  never 
permit  tbe  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  em- 
brace w.iat  is  less  evident.*— Locxn.  To  refuse  is 
property  tbe  act  of  an  individual ;  to  reject  is  said  of 
that  wbfeh  comes  from  any  quarter :  requests  and  peti- 
tions are  refuted  by  those  who  are  solicited ;  opinions, 
proposition*,  and  counsels,  are  rejected  by  particular 
communities:  the  king  refuses  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bill ;  *  If  be  should  choose  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  his  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse 
i  accept  him.'— Skaksfsark.  The  parliament'  re- 
cti a  bill ;  'The  Bouse  was  then  so  far  from  being 
I  -with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained,  upon  a  long  debate  upon  that  petition  (for 
tbe  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy)  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  rejacted.'— Clarendon 

To  repml  is  to  reject  with  violence;  to  rebuff  is  to  re- 
fuse with  contempt    We  refuse  and  reject  that  which 
is  either  offered,  or  simply  presents  Itself,  for  accepu 
ante :  bat  we  repel  and  rebuff  that  which  forces  itself 
into  our  presence,  contrary  to  our  Inclination :  we  repel 
tbe  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable; 
Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 
And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep.— Pope. 
We  rekmff  those  who  put  that  in  our  way  that  is  offen- 
sive.   Importunate  persons  must  necessarily  expect  to 
meet  with  rebuffs,  and  are  in  general  leas  susceptible 
of  them  than  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refusal  as 
*  rebuff; 

At  .ength  rebuffed,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey 

Drydkn 


TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACCEPT. 

To  teas,  which  Jn  all  probability  comes  from  the 

Latin  taciuM,  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  b  a  general 

term;  recshs,  from  re  and  capio  to  take  back,  and 

accept,  from  ae  or  ad  and  capto  to  take  to  one's  aelf, 


To  take  signifies  to  make  one's  own  by  coming  in 
exclusive  contact  with  It  Mo  receive  Is  to  take  under 
macular  circumstances.  We  take  either  from  things 
or  persona;  we  receive  from  persons  only :  we  take  a 
book  from  the  table ;  we  receive  a  parcel  which  is  sent 
cs:  we  take  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
person;  we  receive  it  with  his  consent,  or  according  to 
bbwtf 


Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 

Pom. 
A  robber  takes  money  when  be  can  find  it;  a  friend 
receives  the  gift  of  a  friend. 

To  receive  b  an  act  of  right,  we  receive  what  is  our 
own ;  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  accept  what 
b  offered  by  another.  To  receive  simply  excludes  the 
Idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  includes  the  idea  of  con- 
cent: we  may  receive  with  indifference  or  reluctance ; 
but  we  accept  with  willingness:  the  idea  Of  receiving  is 
included  in  that  of  accepting,  but  not  vice  vers*: 
what  we  receive  may  either  involve  an  obligation  or 
not;  what  we  accept  always  involves  the  return  of 
like  courtesy  at  least :  he  who  receives  a  debt  is  under 
no  obligation,  hot  he  who  receives  a  favour  is  bound 
by  gratitude; 

Tbe  sweetest  cordis  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past 

DbnhaX. 

Be  who  accepts  a  present  wOl  feel  himself  called  upon 


TJnransom'd  here  receive  the  spotleas  fair, 
Accept  tbe  hecatomb  tbe  Greeks  prepare.— Pora 


RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

comes  from  receive,  In  its  application  to 

objects,  which  are  taken  into  possession: 

comes  from  tbe  same  verb,  In  the  sense  or 

persons  at  their  firat  arrival:  in  tbe  commer- 


cial intercourse  of  men,  the  receipt  of  goods  or  money 
must  be  acknowledged  in  writing ;  •  If  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  to  half  of  nis  receipts.'— Bacon.  In  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to  the  send- 
meats  entertained  towards  the  individual ;  '  I  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  rsapfis*.'— Atter 
burt. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER 
Ckoose,  In  Fiench  choisir,  German  kiesen  from  the 
French  cker,  Ceitlck  ckoe  dear  or  good,  signifies  to  hold 
good ;  prefer,  in  French  preferer,  Latin  prerfero,  com- 
pounded o(prm  and  fere  to  take  before,  signifies  to 
take  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

*  To  ckoose  b  to  prefer  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
we  always  ckoose  in  preferring,  but  we  do  not  always 
prefer  in  choosing.  To  ckoose  is  to  lake  one  thing 
from  among  others;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  We  sometimes  choose 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  choosing ;  but  we  never 
prefer  without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  choice. 

When  we  choose  .from  a  specific*  motive,  tbe  acta 
of  choosing  and  preferring  differ  in  the  nature  of  the 
motive.  The  former  la  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  it 
to  be  of  itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for  what  it  has,  or 
what  we  suppose  it  has,  superiour  to  another ;  '  Judge- 
ment was  wearied  with  tbe  perplexity  of  choice  where 
there  was  no  motive  for  preference.'— Johnson. 

Utility  and  convenience  are  grounds  for  choosing, 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  preference :  we  ckoose 
something  that  is  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  until 
we  see  something  better  which  we  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  ckoosing ;  we  decide  in 
preferring;  the  Judgement  determines  in  making  the 
choice ;  the  will  determines  in  giving  the  preference. 
We  ckoose  things  from  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  proposed ;  we  prefer  them 
from  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits.  Books  are  chosen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  are  preferred  by 
general  readers;  learned  works  by  the  scholar. 

One  who  wants  Instruction  chooses  a  master,  but  he 
will  mostly  prefer  a  teacher  whom  be  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  Is  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledge ;  our  preference  is  Just  or  unjust,  ae 
cording  as  it  Is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  experience  01 
that  of  others;  <mx  preference  must  be  guided  by  our 
own  feelings.  We  make  our  choice ;  we  give  our  pre- 
ference :  the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  it 
fixes  on  the  object;  the  latter  is  the  Inclining  of  the 
will,  It  yields  to  the  object 

Choosing  must  be  employed  In  all  the  important  con- 
cerns of  life ;  '  There  Is  nothing  of  so  great  Importance 
to  us,  as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join 
ourselves  for  lire.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  b  an  estate; 
where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves,  their  thoughts 
turn  most  upon  tbe  person. —Addison.  Preferring 
b  admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only ;  '  When  a 
man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring ;  and  no 
manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  tbe  other  before  the  lottery  is  drawn.*- 
Addison.  There  b  but  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  ckosen  when  it  Is  discovered :  there 
are  many  indifferent  things  that  may  suit  our  tastes 
and  inclinations;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer. 
But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  ckoose  b  to  make 
our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  Our  Saviour  said  of 
Mary  that  she  chose  the  better  part :  had  she  consulted 
ber  feelings  she  would  have  preferred  the  part  she  had 
rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be  chosen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be  preferred.  It  b 
advisable  for  a  youth  In  the  choice  of  a  profession  to 
consult  what  he  prefers,  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 

♦  The  Abbe  Glrard,  under  tbe  article  cfteistr,  pre- 
ferer, has  reversed  this  rule ;  but  as  I  conceive,  from 
a  contusion  of  thought,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  illustration  on  these  words.  The  Abbe  Roobaud 
has  controverted  hb  positions  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of 
tbe  natter  In  distinction  from  diner. 


ts« 
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his  duty.  A  friend  should  be  chosen:  a  companion 
may  be  preferred,  A  wife  should  be  chosen ;  bit  un- 
sbrtunately  lovers  are  mart  apt  to  give  a  preference  in  a 
matter  where  s>good  or  bad  choice  may  determine  one's 
taappiiiemormlMryforlift.  A  wise  prince  to  careful 
In  the  ctactaf  his  ministers:  but  a  weak  prince  has 
mostly  favourites  whom  he  prefers. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Choose  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article : 
ft**,  Id  German  picken,  or  bicken,  French^ bicouer, 
butchbecksn,  IceJandick  pick*  Swedish  piacka,  SS2 
very  probably  from  the  old  German  Aa^fwdL  u>  stick, 
eonespoadingto  the  Latin  figo  to  fix,  Signifying  to  fix 
apon ;  select,  Latin  select**,  participle  of  seligo.  that 
to,  iV»  to  gather  or  put,  and  se  apart  ^  ' 

C»*m«  to  as  in  the  former  case  the  generick ;  the 
others  are  specifick  terms :  pick  and  select ;  are  expressly 
dMerent  modes .of  choosing.  We  always  eWwheJ 
we  pick  and  select;  but  we  do  not  always  pica  and 
««fecC  when  we  choose.  J    F 

To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things; 
topuk  and  select  can  be  used  only  for  several  thinV 
We  may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick  and 
select  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many ;  select  only  of  many. 

To  cAm«  does  not  always  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular design  or  preference;  *tty  friend.  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  Inside  of 
his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing  '— 

ea7"wh.Ti  '^*!5d  *&*.  *****  to  <*"«  with 
3™/  «.!"£  to  lu^i  and  "tot*  *■  always  the  best 
of  lis  kind,  but  the  former  to  commonly  something  of 

IsSE^^ESa  ** ,MtCT  of  ?  mora* or  ^"actual 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  n 
particular  raiment :  •  I  know,  by  seveffil^uSSnJ 
Umt  thaw  little  animals  (the  ants)  take  grew  care  S 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best'— Abmsom:  Pieces  are 
'{beted  In  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes ;  *  The 

8K-SW  wtt*tta"  notions  havener  re5 
lift  to,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to 
invent,  yet  to  select  objects.'-JoHiiscw.       ^ 

TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  Damons 
appointed  to  an  office;  the  former  in  a  tenerejSJ 
latter  In  a  particular  sense.  fenerai,  the 

Ckoosing  {v  To  choose,  prefer)  is  either  the  act  of 
me  man  or  of  m*nv  •  *i**t/~.  V.^ .. *  MM5  ■ww 


the«ostf%«fetotheman  who  would  improve  ta» 
S'^iJ?"^-  -Add»°*.  The  saying  cTSSk 
that  labour  to  wepreferahU  to  idleness  a?  brigbav to 
rust."— Hoohbs.  ■•—«■■ 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 
Option  to  immediately  of  Latin  derivation,  and  a 
consequently  a  term  of  less  frequent  JethsTilJ 
wordeAo««Lwhich  has  been  shown  <«.  To  ehseeiZ 
beof  Celtick  origin.  The  former  term,  from  meSd 
irrtttai  to  see  or  consider,  impliea  an  unccAtroUedm 
of  the  mind;  the  latter  a  simple  JeanJMrfuW 
We  speak  of  option  only  as  regards  oneVfreedon  fan 

external  cnnatrntnt  In  ttw»  o«»  *r  _«. • w 


>rvw.  v»  v^kcvn  uiiij  oa  rcgarus  one  I  _ 

external  constraint  In  the  act  of  caputs*- ;  one  b^w 
of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The •»&■« 
the  power  of  choosing  to  given ;  the  choice  taetf  k 

it  fa  his  own  option,  or  the  option  to  letttsotiZk 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more  flroq* 
than  to  expressed  by  the  word  choice  itself;  «wSe 
they  talk  we  must  make  our  choice,  they  or  the  ja» 
bins.    Wehaveiw^Uiero?(Hm.^uiS! wu**» 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 
To  gather,  In  Saxpn  jrattmais,  probably  contract* 

To  collect,  from  e«tfVo  or  col,  cum.  said  lego  to  Rate 
into  one  place,  annexes  atoo  theidea  ofbindinTa! 
forming  Into  a  whole ;  we  gather  that  whieoTJet 
tered  in  different  parts:  thus  stones  are******  into, 
heap:  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  formtfleeT  ol 
therxng  to  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience; 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instructs  the  man, 

And  preaches  labour)  gathers  ail  she  can. 

Canes. 
Collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 

The  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  bower. 

Collect*  her  precious  sweets  from  every  flower 
*i  •  C.  Johjiioi. 

IE?  £^tfr%PfinJtaak  •^wa  servant  father, 
SLftSJ&S  **  ?*':*»  antlouarianSS 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare  hooka 


one  manor  of  many;  election,  from  e«W  or  e  and 
..—  „~  .-..-  u  ofc    " 


_  out  of  or  from,  to 
performed  by  the  con- 


fers signifying  to  take  or  gather 
always  that  of  a  number;  it  to  peri 
currence  of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chooses  his  minister! ;  the  constituents  elect 
members  of  parliament.  A  person  to  chom**  tn TJZ* 
the  office  of  sheriff;  he  to  eleOcdby  t^SStStoTC 
ne  mayor. 

Choosing  to  an  act  of  authority ;  It  binds  the  person 
chosen:  elecUon  to  a  voluntary  act;  the  elect*/***! 
the  power  of  refusal.    People  are  obligedtoserve  IS 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

_,_     ,  Roscommon. 

The  circumstance  of  being  electsdl*  an  honour  after 

which  S^fr'fiiJP1"8 ;  «»*  for  theatt^nment  of 
wnicn  tney  risk  their  propertv.  and  um  hwiTa.. 

jjrenuousexertions;  •  tL princ^ S ^ratitud? t ™£ 

people,  by  whose  consent  he  was  chosen    elected  ■ 

hundred  senators  out  of  the  cotnmoners^wm-. 

ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 
Eligible,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  preferable*  fit  to  bo 

FP&lS*  eko"?>  Pr#*r)  :  what  is  eUgtbU  Ud«d™- 
it!LiteC,iWhali,,^^ra*'«  fa  moreXffablelSui 

rfwblch  perhaps  there  to  but  one  preferable?  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  thatthev  ateeliJhL 
man  office  than preferlbU;  '  The  ntia^J  c^diSo?to 


ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 


^ ■?»  ■-  —  ••••"•  "ujwi  icwiiuueiMis  iisefi.    tbb 

the  former  depends  upon  our  external  condition,  the 
ra^r^°™.f^hl*'a?Jdi,lgte:  a£iftto«:e»ts*fctot 
5SI?f«,(BWr,IC.,,fWould  ^»fl»!  by  oneless  needy 
Sfm  Hfw" ;  r  CMWJml  thlrik  *""»  followinr  tetter 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pone  of  fesne, 
proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Rornui 
Churches,  will  be  acwytaA&totheciuious.'— Stkli. 
Harmonious  sounds  are  always  grateful  to  a  mmical 

The  kids  with  pleasure  browze  the  bushy  main: 
The  showen  axe  grateful  to  the  swelling jrala 

Da  the*. 
j^teifa  and  welcome  boih  applv  to  external  clreum- 
stances,  and  are  therefore  relatively  employed;  but 
ISZ&El  ilconfinfed  to  "uch  things  as  are  offered  ftr 
SSs^t^1?  ""£"■*  ■««?^ln|  come  well  or  is 
season,  refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to  oar 

S£s.  ssm  ■"^^•Spt  CwlsihM^ 

corns :  It  to  an  Insult  to  oner  any  thine  by  way  of  sent 
Ssk"^  TJt  l8  n°i  ^^^^grie% 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 

?hSre25e' I?at|he  for»«  "J  employed  toexprestht 
?!^«  w«°»  g»«aHy;  the  latter  only  to  reSdlo 
particuhu r obtecto l  A. book, or whatevereS Sd 
to^'!!!!-?!|y  >*.  w"?hy  of  our  acceptance  or  not :  'Itb 
ootnaoossaiyto  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  msa,  what 
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tan das  no  Approbation  of  tali  crimes.1— 
A  word  acquires  its  acceptation  from  the 
Banner  in  which  It  te  generally  accepted  by  the  learn- 
ed; 'On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add  by  way  of 
caution  that  the  ladles  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
themselves.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  toe  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes  con- 
venient and  proper  to  do.'— Macxxxzia. 

TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 
.limit,  ftu  French  admeUre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded of  erf  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  or  suffer  to 
pass  into  ;  receive,  in  French  recevoir,  Latin  recipio, 
compounded  of  re  and  capio,  signifies  to  take  back  or 
to  one's  mr]f. 

To  admit  is  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself :  we  cannot  speak  of  admitting,  without 
associating  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 
is  admitted  ;  but  receive  Includes  no  relative  idea  of 
the  receiver  or  the  received. 

Admitting  is  an  act  of  relative  import;  receiving  is 
always  a  positive  measure:  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  bouse,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 
Somewhat  is  sure  dedgn'd  by  fraud  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Drtobn. 

A  person  is  received  only  by  the  actual  consent  of 
some  individual; 

Hestar*d  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around ; 

Then  said,  *  Alas!  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 

Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  \— Drydk*. 

We  may  be  admitted  in  various  capacities;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  inmates.  Persons 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
confidence  of  others ; 


The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
proach,  and  on  the  painted  couches 


Approach,  t 


rest. 
Drtdbh. 


Persons  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wish  to 
be  their  entertainers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 

About  the  great  reception  of  their  king 

Thither  to  come.— Miltom. 
We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly;  we  receive  po- 
litely or  rudely.  Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  received  at  court  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our  society,  who 
may  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions ;  but 
still  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on  our- 


Whoever  Is  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  commu- 
nity should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  its 
regulations:  whoever  is  received  into  the  service  of  an- 
other should  study  to  make  himself  valued  and  esteemed. 
A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a 
person  admittance  into  the  genteelest  circles:  the 
talent  for  affording  amusement,  procures  a  person  a 
good  reception  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents  there  is  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  these  terms :  ideas  are  admitted 
into  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the  like ; 
'There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance  only 
through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them.*— Locks.  Things  are  received  by  others  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  thin-leav'd  arbute  nasal-grafts  receives. 

And  planes  huge  apples  bare,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Drtdbm. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
(v.  To  admit,  receive) ;  access,  from  accede  to  approach 
or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  approaching ; 
approach,  from  ap  or  ad  and  proximue  nearest,  signifies 
coming  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittance  into  a  place  or  a  society :  we 
nave  access  to  a  person ;  and  make  an  approach  either 
towards  a  person  or  a  thing. 

•Glrard:  "  Amettre,  reeevolr.' 


Admittance  may  he  open  or  excluded ;  accees  and 
approach  may  be  free  or  difficult 

We  have  admittance  when  we  enter ;  we  have  ac- 
cess to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no  access 
where  there  is  no  admittance ;  but  there  may  be  ad- 
mittance without  accees.  Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  admittance  into  the  palaces  of  princes;  'As 
my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the 
sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  have 
always  bad  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair 
sex* — Steele.  The  favourites  of  princes  have  acceee 
to  their  persons;  'Do  not  be  surprised,  most  bory 
father,  at  seeing,  lustead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at, 
your  old  friend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.'— Steels. 

Access  and  admittance  are  here  considered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents ;  approach  is  as  properly  the 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  or  the  approach  or 
a  war; 

'T  is  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th'  approach  of  sudden  light. 
Admittance  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  figure 
tively,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of  Ideas 
into  the  mind. 

ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the  different  ac- 
ceptations of  the  primitive  from  which  they  are  both 
derived ;  the  former  being  taken  in  the  prop 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  i 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  admittance  to  puMtek  places  of  entertainment  hi 
on  particular  occasions  difficult;  'Assurance  never 
fatted  to  get  admittance  into  the  houses  of  the  great' 
—Moors.  The  admission  of  irregularities,  however 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  Is  mostly  attended  with 
serious  consequences;  'The  gospel  has  then  only  a 
free  admission  into  the  assent  of  the  underfitandlngL 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  will* 
—South.  « 


IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INAGCESSBttJ! 
Impervious,  from  the  Latin  in,  per,  and  via,  signifies 
not  having  a  way  through;  impassable,  not  to  be 
passed  through;  inaccessible,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  impervious  when  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all ; 

The  monster,  Cacua,  more  than  half  a  beast, 
This  hold  impervious  to  the  sun  posseas'd. 

Darns* 
A  river  is  impassable  that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot 
be  forded. 

But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work.— Milton. 
A  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccesstblethc  summit  of 
which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever; 
At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fail'd  who  thought 
Ail  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess^, 
He  trusted  to  have  sebs'd.— Miltok. 
What  is  impervious  is  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  tm 
passable  is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time:  roads  am 
frequently  impassable  in  the  winter  that  are  passable 
In  the  summer,  while  a  thicket  is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year:  impassable  Is  likewise  said  only 
of  that  which  is  to  be  passed  by  living  creatures,  bat 
impervious  may  be  extended  to  inanimate  objects;  a 
wood  may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  son 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 
Approach,  in  French  approcher,  compound  of  ap  ot 
adaadproche,or  in  Latin  props  near,  signifies  to  come 
near ;  approximate,  compounded  of  ap  and  proximus 
to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  eiher  to  draw  near 
or  bring  near. 
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"o  approach  is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  approach** 
object;  'Lambs  push  at  those  that  approach  them 
with  their  bead*  before  the  first  budding  of  a  born  ap- 
pears.'—Abdisoh.  To  approximate  is  both  transitive 
and  intransitive ;  a  person  < 
'Shakspeare  approximates 
Johnson. 


approximate*  two  objects ; 
the  remote  and  far.'— 


To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving  of  an  object 
towards  another,  but  to  approximaU  denotes  the  gra- 
dual moving  of  two  objects  towards  each  other :  that 


which  approaches  may  come  Into  immediate  con- 
junction; *  Comets,  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  famines,  and 
other  such  like  judgements  of  God.*— Dbbhax.  But 
bodies  may  approximate  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  Junction,  or  may  never  form  a  junction  :  '  The 
approximation*  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  Urae  stars 
I  speak  of,  suit  not  with  the  observations  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomers.'— Dbbham.  Al  equivo- 
cation approach—  to  a  lie.  Minds  approximaU  by  long 
Intercourse. 


TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

Hold,  fa  Saxon  healden,  Teutoniok  holden ;  la  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  to  have,  In  Latin  habeo, 
dec ;  keep  in  all  probability  comes  from  capio  to  lay 
hold  of;  detain  and  retain  both  come  from  the  Latin 
teneo  to  bold ;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  par- 
ticle de,  to  hold  from  another ;  the  second,  by  virtue  of 
theparticle  re,  signifies  to  hold  back  for  one's  self. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act;  it  requires  a  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs;  to 
keep  Is  simply  to  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  the  action  Is  the  leading  Idea  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  hold ;  the  durability  of  the  action  Is  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  the  word  keep:  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment:  but  what  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  holding, 
although  we  may  keep  it  by  various  other 


his  master  who  puts  it  Into  his  pocket  and  conse- 
quently keep*,  bat  docs  not  hold  It  A  thing  may  be 
Seld  In  the  hand,  or  kept  in  the  band;  in  the  former 
:ase,  the  pressure  of  the  baod  is  an  essential  part  of 
be  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  simply  a  contin- 
gent part  of  the  action :  the  hand  hold*,  but  the  person 

Whatis  Aefrf  Is  fixed  in  position,  but  what  la  kept  Is 
left  loose  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  Individual. 
Things  are  held  by  human  beings  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their  beaks; 
things  are  kept  by  hnman  beings  either  about  their 
persons  or  in  their  houses,  according  to  convenience ; 

Prance,  thou  ruayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  In  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 
Shaufeabb. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping:  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  belongs  to  another ; 
the  latter  signifies  keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  held,  kept,  detained, 
or  retained ;  when  be  Is  held  he  fa  held  contrary  to  his 
will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
held  by  the  officers  of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
their  escape:  he  Is  kept,  If  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another ;  as  a  man  Is  kept  in  prison  until  his 
innocence  Is  proved ;  or  a  child  Is  kept  at  school,  until 
he  has  finished  his  education:  he  is  detained  if  he  be 
kept  away  from  any  place  to  which  he  Is  going,  or 
from  any  person  to  whom  be  belongs:  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  attending  to 
an  appointment:  a  person  is  retained,  who  Is  kept  for 
a  continuance  In  the  service,  the  favour,  or  the  power 
of  another ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  retained 
while  others  are  dismissed ; 

Too  late  It  was  for  satyr  to  be  told, 
Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again 
In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  c 


country.'— Baooxn.    'Having 
the  conquest  she  (Rozalana)  bau 
session  of  his  (Soiyman's)  love  without  any  rival"  air 
'—Rob 


That  I  may  know  what  keep*  you  here  with  met 
Dbtdbn. 
le  baa  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and  the 
"  advances  she  made  to  detain  him  from  bis 


any  years.'— Kobbbtson. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  sumlogy  to  each  other  ia 
an  extended  application.  A  money-lender  held*  the 
property  of  others  In  pledge ;  the  Idem  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  action  is  here  expreawnd  by  k*ld\  In  distinc- 
tion from  keep,  which  Is  used  to  expeeaa  sMMnething  defi- 
nite and  permanent:  *  Assuredly  it  ha  more  shame  fort 
man  to  lose  that  which  be  holds**,  tnaa  to  fail  in  geaag 
that  which  be  never  had.'— Hatwau*.  Toe  asoaey- 
lender  keeps  the  property  as  his  own,  if  die  borrower 
forfeits  it  by  breach  of  contract ; 

This  charge  1  keep  until  my  appointed  day 

Of  rendering  up.— Miltow. 
When  a  person  purchases  any  thing,  he  la  experted  m 
keep  It,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  orderedjr*  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement  What  a 
detained  is  kept  either  contrary  to  the  will,  or  without 
the  consent,  of  the  possessor :  when  things  are  suspected 
to  be  stolen,  the  officers  of  justice  have  the  right  of 
detaining  them  until  Inquiry  be  Instituted; 

Haste !  goddess,  baste!  the  flying  boat  detain 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.— Para. 

What  la  retained  is  continued  to  be  kept ;  it  suppose*, 
however,  some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  circumstancei 
under  which  it  is  kept;  a  person  rstmins  his  seat  Ins 
coach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  disagreeable;  or* 
lady  retains  some  of  the  articles  of  mil 
are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she  returns  the  rest; 
Letmerstaea 
The  name,  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king. 


this  case  they  are  marked  by  a  similar  distinction.  A 
person  Is  said  to  hold  an  office,  by  which  simple  we 


AU  are  used  in  a  moral  application 
byasbnili 
mice,  by  w 
session  Is  Implied ;  he  may  hold  It  for  a  long 


time,  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his  own  will,  which 
are  not  marked :  he  keeps  a  situation,  or  be  kopek* 
post,  by  which  his  continuance  in  the  situation,  or  at 
the  post  are  denoted :  he  retains  bis  office,  by  which  to 
signified  that  be  might  have  «f  \  en  It  up,  or  lost  it,  bet 
he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it    In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  one's  sentiments,  feelings,  or  external  dram 
stances,  a  man  Is  said  to  hold  certain  opinions,  whka 
are  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  creed;  'It  a  t  cer- 
tain sign  of  a  wise  government,  when  It  can  heUwa% 
hearts  by  hopes.'— Bacon.   A  person  keeps  his  opama 
when  no  one  can  Induce  him  to  give  them  op;  lT» 
proof  Is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority  towanb 
their  children,  but  not  their  purse.'— Bacon.  Herotemt 
his  old  attachments,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  yew, 
and  change  of  circumstances,  which  have  mterveaal, 
and  were  naturally  calculated  to  wean  him ;  '  Id**"'* 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  impression  which  dm* 
Is  always  wearing  away.'— Johksox. 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

Hold  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  In  the  pie 
ceding  article;  occupy M  hut\noccupo,oroctndcept^ 
to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  it  cannot  be 
held  by  others ;  possess,  In  Latin  pessidee,  or  potts  tat 
sedeo,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

WesoMathlng  for  a  long  or  a  short  time;  meets** 
It  for  a  permanence :  we  hold  it  for  ourselves  or  ctbw; 
we  occupy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  k  for  vartw 
purposes ;  we  occupy  on\y  for  the  purpose  of  coavertttg 
It  to  our  private  u«.  Thus  a  person  mtr  sfV  ** 
estate,  or,  which  is  th*  same  thing,  the  uue  dMds»ii 
estate  pro  tempore,  for  n  nntber  person's  benefit :  bat  m 
occupies  an  estate  if  be  eiioya  the  fruit  of  It  Oathe 
other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hold  under  a  cerjji 
compact ;  but  to  possess  is  to  hold  as  one's  own.  TK 
tenant  occupies  the  farm  when  he  held*  it  by  acertate 
ease,  and  cultivates  it  for  his  subsistence:  bur Ibt 
landlord  possesses  the  farm  who  possesses  the  nj»  ■ 
let  it,  and  to  receive  the  rent. 
We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  them  from  his  fort  tbsWWraf 
seat, 

For  ages  of  his  empire  which  In  peaee 

Unstab'd  he  aoMt.'— Taoason 
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We  soiayy  either  19  tone  or  right;  'If  the  title  of 
occupier*  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  why  should  if  be 
bad  accounted  In  a  country  peopled  thinly/— Ralbioh. 
We  posterns  only  by  right;      • 
But  now  the  featber'd  youth  their  former  boundt 
Ardent  disdain,  and  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  he*  possession  of  the  sky. 

Thomso*. 
Hence  we  say  figuratively ,  to  Mold  a  person  in  esteem 
or  contempt,  to  occupy  a  person's  attention,  to  occupy 
a  place,  Jte.  or  to  possess  one's  affection ; 

I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  bean  and  me, 
Moid  tbee  from  this  for  ever.— Shaxsfbau. 


'He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that  first 
deluge,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them,  but 
the  Infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  infinite 
-Bkmtlst. 

Of  fortune's  favour  long  passou'd*, 
iras  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Dktdsk. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

Hold  la  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of  very 
general  import;  to  support,  from  sub  and  porta  to  carry, 
signifying  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  thing ;  and  to  siotn- 
tots,  from  the  French  matnUnir,  and  the  Latin  nanus 
a  hand,  and  Unto  to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  firmly,  are 
particular  modes  of  holding. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  In  the  proper  sense, 
«n«nifei«  in  the  improper  sense.  To  hold  is  a  term 
unqualified  by  any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
in  any  direction,  hold  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked : 
support  is  a  species  of  holding  up ;  to  hold  up,  however, 
is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  individual ;  to 
support  may  be  an  Indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  he  who 
holds  any  thing  up  keeps  It  in  an  upright  posture,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  strength ;  he  who  supports  a  thing  only 
bears  its  weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon  himself:  per- 
sons or  voluntary  agents  can  hold  up ;  inanimate  objects 
may  support :  a  servant  holds  up  a  child  that  it  may 
see ;  a  pillar  supports  a  building. 

field,  maintain,  and  support  are  likewise  employed 
still  farther  in  a  moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men ;  opinions 
are  hold  and  maintained  as  one's  own ;  they  are  sup- 
period  when  they  are  another's.  We  hold  and  maintain 
when  we  believe;  we  support  the  belief  or  doctrine 
of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted  and 
maintained  at  a  former  lime.    What  is  held  is  held  by 
the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's  self;  what  is  main- 
tained and  supported  is  openly  declared  to  be  held.   To 
hold  marks  simply  toe  state  of  one's  own  mind ;  «  It 
was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father,  that  those 
which  held  afd  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences  were 
commonly  interested  therein  themselves  for  their  own 
ends.'— Bacon.     To  maintain  Indicates  the  effort 
which  one  makes  to  inform  others  of  this  state ;  '  If 
any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward,  Earl 
or  Gloucester,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
appear.' — Shaxspbasb.     To  support  Indicates   the 
eftortt  which  one  makes  to  justify  that  state.    We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  ourselves ;  we  main- 
tain and  support  it  as  it  regardsotbers ;  that  Is,  we  main- 
tain h  either  with  others,  for  others,  or  against  others : 
we  support  it  In  an  especial  manner  against  others :  we 
maintain  it  by  assertion ;  we  support  it  by  argument. 
Bad  principles  do  harm  only  to  the  individual  when 
they  are  held ;  they  will  do  harm  to  all  over  whom  our 
Influence  ex  lends  when  wemaintain  them;  they  may  do 
barm  to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  support 
mem.    Good  principles  need  only  be  held,  or  at  most 
sfetwfawutf,  unless  where  adversaries  set  themselves  up 
against  them,  and  render  it  necessary  to  support  them. 
Infidel  principles  have  been  held  occasionally  by  iiffli- 
vfdoals  in  all  ages,  but  they  were  never  maintained 
with  so  much  openness  and  effrontery  at  any  time,  as 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  supporters 
of  such  principles  were  to  be  found  In  every  tap-room. 
Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles  and  opinions, 
but  also  to  sentiments ;  maintain  and  support  are  con- 
fined either  to  abstract  and  speculative  opiniqns,  or  to 
the  whole  mind:  we  hold  a  thing  dear  or  cheap,  we 
tsJdlt'oabhonrenceiOrwetoMitsaered.  <AsChaucer 


ts  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  held  him  m  the 
same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer 
or  the  Romans  Virgil?— Drtdbn.  We  maintain  or 
support  truth  or  errour;  we  mat»t«*»  an  influence  ovei 
ourselves,  or  mamtata  a  cause ; 

Who  then  lafreel   The  wise,  who  well  swsUows 

An  empire  o'er  himselfv— Fkamcm. 
We  support  our  resolution  or  onr  minds;  'Notbin* 
can  support  the  minds  of  the  guilty  Iromdrooping.'-- 


TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 
Have,  tn  German  sates,  Latin  loses,  not  improbably 
from  the  Hebrew  H3M  to  desire,  or  3HK  be  loved, 
because  those  who  have  most,  desire  most,  or  because 
men  love  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else 
possess  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  preceding  artl 
cle ;  have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  particular  term 
have  designates  nocircumstance  of  the  action ;  possess 
expresses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  have  is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or  withla 
one's  reach ;  but  to  possess  is  to  have  as  one's  own :  a 
clerk  has  the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for  his  em- 
ployer; the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which  he  has 
the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To  have  Is  sometimes 
to  have  the  right  to,  to  belong ;  to  possess  is  to  have  by. 
one  and  at  one's  command :  a  debtor  has  the  property 
which  hebas  surrendered  to  his  creditor;  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  it,  because  he  has  it  not  within  his 
reach,  ana  at  bis  disposal:*  we  are  not  necessarily 
masters  of  that  which  we  have;  although  we  always 
are  of  that  which  repossess :  to  have  is  sometimes 
only  temporary ;  to  possess  is  mostly  permanent :  we 
have  money  which  we  are  perpetually  disposing  of;  we 
possess  lands  which  we  keep  for  a  permanency:  a 
person  has  the  good  graces  of  those  whom  be  pleases ; 
he  possesses  the  confidence  of  those  who  put  every 
thing  in  his  power:  the  stoutest  heart  may  have  occa- 
sional alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its  self-possession :  a 
husband  has  continual  torments  who  is  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  jealousy :  a  miser  has  goods  in  his  coffers, 
but  he  is  not  master  of  them;  they  posses*  his  heart 
and  affections:  we  have  things  by  halves  when  we 
share  them- with  others;  w&  possess  them  only  when 
they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy  them  unft> 
videdly; 

That  I  spent,  that  I  had; 

That  1  gave,  that  I  have ; 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost 

Epitaph  or  a  Chabitablb  Ham 
A  lover  has  the  affections  of  bis  mistress  by  whom  he 
is  beloved ;  he  possesses  her  whole  heart  when  she 
loves  him  only :  one  has  an  Interest  in  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  he  is  a  partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
possesses  all  (be  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  *  The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses;  and  as  It  is  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncorrected  taste,  a 
man  maybe  said  naturally  to  possess  them  when  be 
possesseth  those  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.'— Bbrxklet 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH,  SEIZE, 
SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  lay  or  take  hold  of  Is  here  tbegenerlck  expression . 
it  denotes  simply  getting  into  the  possession,  which  is 
the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  is  performed.  To  catch  Is  to  lay  hold  oj 
with  an  effort.  To  seite  Is  10  lay  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  snatch  is  to  lay  hold  of  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
effort  One  Is  said  to  lay  hold  of  that  on  which  he 
placet  his  hand :  he  takes  hold  of  that  which  he  secures 
(n  his  hand.  We  lay  hold  of  any  thins  when  we  see  h 
telling;  we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  wish  to 
lift  it  up :  '  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  corn  slips  out 
of  their  paws  when  they  (the  ants)  are  climbing  up; 
they  take  hold  of  it  again  when  they  can  find  it,  other- 
wise ihey  look  for  another.'— Addison.  We  catch  the 
thing  which  attempts  to  escape ;  *  One  great  genf'is 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Avoir, 
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often  cojsaatthe  flame  fiomaaotber.*— Abbmoh.   We 

eerasa  thing  whan  it  makes  resistance ; 

Forldss  he  said,  and  toWrd  the  Grecian  crew, 
{Seiz'd  ay  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrioor  drew. 

Porn. 

We  ******  that  which  we  are  particularly  afraid  of 


hungry  hai 
They  enoUk  the  meat,  dealing  all  they 

Dbybbb. 
A  person,  who  is  fainting,  ley*  hold  »/  the  first  thing 
which  comes  in  his  way ;  a  sick  person  or  one  that 
wants  support  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking  \ 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  animals ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  **u*  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach ;  It  Is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
schoolboy  to  snatch  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  he  is  not  willing  to  let  go. 

To  Joy  AoMa/ is  to  get  in  the  possession.  To  grasp 
and  to  gripe signify  to  have  or  keep  in  the  possession: 
an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by 
that  of  gT*spi$ki; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 
Who  grasps  &ui  grasps  till  he  can  bold  no  more. 

Detobw. 
A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  Is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping; 


They  grips  their  oaks 
IsraiaMbyt 


rd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 

DftTDBN. 

When  a  famished  man  lams  held  of  food,  he  grasps  It, 
from  a  convulsive  kind  or  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him ; 
when  a  miser  lays  hold  of  money  he  grip—  It  from 
the  love  be  bears  to  it;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  it  will 
be  taken  from  him. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 
Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  from  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  the  primitive  verb  occupy:  the 
former  being  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of,  or  keeping  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the  fruits  of  it ; 
1  As  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of 
the  soil ;  so  it  fa  agreed  on  all  hauds,  that  occupancy 
save  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
In  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself.'— Blackstorb. 
The  occupation  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  mi 
tain  one's  ground ;  <  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
this  temperament  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occu- 
"  •  seldom  outlives  Its  novelty.1— Cown*. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

Tbt  possessor  has  the  full  power,  if  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  disposal  over  the  object  of  possession ; 
1 1  am  convinced  that  a  poetkk  talent  is  a  blessing  to 
lis  possessor.1— Sbward.  The  proprietor  and  owner 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  Immediate  disposal.  The  proprietor  and  the 
owner  are  the  same  in  signification,  though  not  m  ap- 
plication; the  first  term  being  used  principally  In  re- 
gard to  matters  of  Importance ;  the  latter  on  familiar 
occasions :  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  Is  a  more  suita- 
ble exprearion  than  the  owner  of  an  estate ; 
Death !  great  proprietor  of  all !  T  Is  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  stass. 

,  Youko. 

The  owner  of  a  book  Is  a  more  becoming 
than  the  proprietor;  'One  cause  of  the  insui 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  they  very 
seldom  make  their  owner  rich.'— Johhsom.  The  pos- 
sessor and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  tilings  are  In  question  which  are  subject  to 

Cteeseion ;  but  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different 
their  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
of  comparison :  the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
the  mooter  of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  a 
man  possesses,  that  he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  eonse- 
uettuy  master  of;  but  we  may  have,  legally,  the  right 


of  posseootng  a  thing,  ©verwbJch  we  ba*e  actually m 
power  of  control:  in  this  case,  we  are  rjosnlnetty  pos- 
sessor, but  virtually  not  master.  A  minor,  or  haase 
person,  may  be  both*  possessor  and  jm  oprietor  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control;  a  man  is,  therefore,  as 
the  other  hand,  appropriately  denominated  master, 
not  possessor  of  bis  actions ; 
There,  Cesar,  grae'd  with  both  Mim  ma,  shone, 
Cesar,  the  world's  groat  mooter,  nasi  bin  ewn. 

Pore. 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 
The  idea  of  exettingcae's  self  to  In^suiotyect  fast 
sinking  Is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
either  in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To  at- 
tain, from  the  Latin  sustineo,  I  e.  ens  or  smb  and  tomes 
to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  underneath ;  and  sap- 
port,  from  sub  and  ports  to  bear,  signifying  to  bar 
from  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  thu 
we  bear  the  weight  of  something  pressing  apon  at; 
maintain  (v.  To  assert)  is  active,  and  implies  that  we 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  av 
We  sustain  a  load ;  we  support  a  burden ;  we  smbs- 
tats  a  contest.  The  principal  difficulty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack ; 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts.— Daman. 
A  soldier  has  not  merely  to  support  the  weight  of  se 
arms,  but  to  maintain  his  post;  'Lei  this  eupport  ad 
comfort  yon,  that  you  are  the  father  of  ten  children, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  butane  seal  of  Jeve 
and  obedience.'— Ltttlbtoh.    What  is  sssfsiawf  k 


often  temporary;  what  is  supported  is  mostly  perma- 
nent: a  loss  or  an  Injury  Is  sustained;  pain,  detrea, 
and  misfortunes,  are  supported:  maintain,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintained; 
As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around. 
The  lordly  Hon  still  manuatus  his  ground, 


So  Turnus  fares.— Drydem. 
We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tranquillity ;  we  mas* 
support  an  affliction  with  equanimity ;  we  must  man- 
tain  our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  beldng,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  staff  In  the  literal  sense  (e.  Staff)  comes  staff 
in  the  figurative  application :  any  thing  may  be  de- 
nominated a  staff  which  holds  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  staff,  particularly  as  It  respects  persons ;  bread  is 
said  to  be  the  staff  of  life;  one  person  may  serve  as 
a  staff  to  another.  The  staff  serves  in  a  state  of 
motion;  'Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if 
I  do  not  abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  well  understand 
to  wait  Inseparably  upon  that  staff  of  going  about  be- 
guilefully  to  supplant  any  man.'— Loan  Wehtworth. 
The  stay  and  prop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  suue 
of  rest :  the  otay  makes  a  thing  stay  for  the  time  being, 


It  keeps  It  from  falling ;  it  is  equally  applied  to  j 
and  things;  we  may  be  a  stay  to  a  person  who  is  fail- 
ing by  letting  his  body  rest  against  us;  in  the  same 
manner  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores  against  a 
building,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  otay,  while  it  fa  under 
repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a  female*! 
dress  which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is  denoau* 
nated  stays  ;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perms 
neney;  every  pillar  on  which  a  building  rests  is  a 
prop ;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  state,  may  be  set  upon 
props ;  between  the  stay  and  the  prop  there  is  tail 
obvious  distinction,  that  as  the  stay  does  not  receive 
the  whole  weight,  it  Is  put  so  as  to  receive  it  Indirectly, 
by  leaning  against  the  object ;  but  the  prop,  for  a  con- 
trary reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the  object  so  ss 
to  receive  the  weight  directly;  the  derivation  of  this 
word  prop,  from  the  Dutch  proppe  a  plug,  and  the 
German  pfrsmfen  a  cerk,  does  not  seem  to  account 
very  clearly  for  its  present  use  In  English. 

Stay  and  prop  may  be  figuratively  extended  in  the* 
application  with  the  same  distinction  in  tkeir  sense ;  a 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach 
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ta 


It  ftopa  pranritw,  and  of  tbinga  when  galn'd 
Of  Utile  moment,  and  as  little  flay, 
Cam  sweeten  toita  and  dangers  into  Joys, 
When  then  that  nope  which  nothing  can  defeat  1 

Youho. 

f  may  serve  aa  a  prep  for  the  credit 
port  k  altogether  taken  in  the  moral 
:  whatever  supports,  that  is,  bean 
the  weight  of  an  object,  la  a  support,  whether  m  a  elate 
of  motion  like  a  eteff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a  stay; 
whether  to  bear  the  weight  In  part  like  a  *  toy,  or  alto- 
gether like  a  prop,  it  it  atill  a  eupport:  but  the  term  la 
likewise  employed  on  all  occasions  In  which  the  other 
terms  are  not  admissible.    Whatever  supports  exist- 
ence, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  ia  a  eupport: 
food  ia  the  mcmstC  of  the  animal  body ;  labour  or  any 
particular  employment  Is  likewise  one's  support,  or  the 
indirect  means  of  gaining  the  support;  hope  ia  the 
eupport  of  the  mind  under  the  moat  trying  circum- 
stances; religion,  aa  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes, 
is  the  beat  and  surest  support  under  affliction ; 
Wnate'er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
Proves  thy  support  and  all  its  strength  ia  thine, 
Too*  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
By  which  thy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 
Dkhbam. 

STAJ,?,  STICK,  CRUTCH 
Staff,  in  Low  German  staff,  be.,  in  Latin  stipes.  In 
Greek  ^6xv.  comes  from  $tf*)»  stipo  to  fix ;  stick  signi- 
fies thai  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground :  crutch,  aa 
changed  from  crass,  ia  a  staff  or  stick  which  has  a 
cross  bar  at  the  top. 

The  ruling  Idea  in  a  staff  la  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness;  It  is  employed  for  leaning  upon:  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  stick  ia  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  ia  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  the  ruling  idea  In  the  crutch  ia  its  form,  which 
serves  the  specifick  purpose  of  support  in  caVe  of  lame- 
ness; a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a  stick  may  be 
large ;  a  crutch  ia  In  size  more  of  a  staff  than  a  com- 
mon sticJL 

LIVELIHOOD.  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 
'  SUSTENANCE. 

The  means  of  Uving  or  supporting  life  la  the  idea 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  constitutes  the  means:  the  UveUhood 
b  the  thing  sought  alter  by  the  day;  a  labourer  earns 
a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow:  living  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  efforts  than 
the  two  former;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  living  by 
keeping  shops;  artists  procure  a  Uving  by  the  exercise 
of  their  talents;  *  A  man  may  aa  easily  know  where 
to  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
blaspheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  casv.accounta ; 
t  is  the  very  profession  and  UveUhood  of  such  people, 
retting  their  Avis/  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
deserve  to  forfeit  their  Uvea.*— South.  A  subsistence 
is  obtained  by  Irregular  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence;  'Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  are  not  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  bis  children.'— 
Socth.  Maintenance,  support,  and  sustenance,  differ 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  compre- 
hend what  one  gains  by  one's  own  efiorts.  but  by  the 
efforts  of  others :  the  maintenance  ia  that  which  la  per- 
manent ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  living :  the  support 
may  be  casual,  and  vary  In  degree :  the  object  or  most 
puWick  charities  hi  to  aflbrd  a  maintenance  to  such  as 
cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  or  twine  for  themselves; 
'The  Jews,  in  Babylonia,  honoured  Hyrcanus  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintenance  suitable 
thereto.'— Pkidkaux.  It  ia  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  support.  In  time  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  all 
who  are  legal  parishioners;  *  If  It  be  a  curse  to  be 
forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  support  of  lit*—,  bow 
does  be  heighten  the  curse  who  toils  for  superfluities.' 
Thai 


_._■  maintenance  and  support  are  always 

granted ;  but  the  sustenance  la  that  which  is  taken  or 
"  ■  the  former  comprehends  the  means  of    ' 


taming  food;  the  sustenance  comprehends  that  which 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  fond ; 
'Besides,  man  haa  a  claim  also  to  a  promise  for  his 
support  and  sustenance  which  none  have  ever  missed 
of  who  come  up  to  the  conditions  of  it.'— South. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE 
Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  by 
which  one  lives ;  benefice,  from  benefacio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit :  the  former  is  appli- 
cable to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman ;  the 
latter  la  applicable  to  no  other  object:  we  speak  of  the 
■  as  a  resource  Immediately  derived  from  the 
i,  in  distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived 
an  individual ;  ( In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.'— Blacxstokx.  Wo  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  It  Is  held,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  law:  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  benefices,  although  not  vice 
versl]  '  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denominated 
beneficia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  aa  constitution,  was 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a  pariah  thence 
be  denominated  a  benefice.'— Blacxstohe. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Be,  with  its  Inflections,  ia  to  be  traced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  fP 
the  name  of  God,  and  1071  to  be.  From  the  derivation 
of  exist,  as  given  under  the  article  To  Exist,  Liv* 
arises  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  To 
be  is  applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  or  things  themselves ;  to  exist  only  to 
substances  or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  ar- 
rangement, of  movement,  and  of  every  different  re 
latlon.  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they 
are ;  'He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue  who 
will  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rules  of  morality  Is 
a  wayward  uneasy  being.1—  Stbkle.  We  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances,  that 
they  exist ;  '  When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.'— Huohks  aftee  Xxno- 
fhoh.  Han  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  changes  of  life :  be  exists  under  every 
known  climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Being  and  existence  as  nouns  have  this  farther  dis- 
tinction, that  the  former  is  employed  not  only  to  de- 
signate the  abstract  slate  of  being,  but  is  metaphor! 
cally  employed  for  the  sensible  object  that  is ;  the  latter 
Is  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence  we 
speak  of  human  beings ;  beings  animate  or  Inanimate , 
the  Supreme  Being  :  but  the  existence  of  a  God ;  ex- 
istence of  innumerable  worlds;  the  existence  of  evIL 
Being  may  in  some  cases  be  lndinerently  employed  for 
existence,  particularly  m  the  grave  style ;  when  speak 
ing  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  our 
frail  being  ;  and  when  qualified  in  a  compound  form  la 
preferable,  aa  our  weUrbeing. 

Subsist  la  properly  a  species  of  existing;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  sub,  signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creative  and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty : 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life ; 

Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  met  where  subsist  f 

MTltok. 
To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  being 
or  existing ;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory  ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exists 
while  the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains;  be 
subsists  by  what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friend- 
ships exist  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  selfishness ;  but  it  cannot  subsist  for  any  length  of 
time  between  individuals  in  whom  this  base  tempei 
prevails. 

•Vide Abbe Girard:  "Etre  exlater 


MO 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 

m  Be  (v.  T»  be,  exist):  become  signifies  to  mm  to  be, 
that  to,  to  be  in  course  of  time ;  grew  is,  in  all  probability, 
changed  from  tbe  Latin  erem,  perfect  of  eresco  to  la- 
crease  or  grow. 

Be  (v.  He  be,  exist)  to  positive ;  &«mim,  that  to  to  cmu 
to  he,  or  to  00  in  coarse  of  time  to  relative :  a  person  is 
what  he  is  without  regard  to  what  he  woe  ;  he  becomes 
that  which  he  was  not  before ; 

To  os  or  not  to  be  1  that  la  the  question. 

ShAJT.8FKA.EK. 

We  Judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  is,  bat  we  cannot 
to  of  him  by  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  is 


I  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
on  himself  he  may  become  the  contrary  in  another 
year:  *  About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had 
always  treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects  which  by 
her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his  own.'— 
JomtsoH. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum- 
stance of  becoming;  to  grew  to  to  become  by  a  gradual 
process?  a  man  may  become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious 

—  . lence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind; 

1  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  an  in- 


one,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind ; 
but  be  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue  1 
e  In  knowledge  and  experience 


Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

Port. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

Exist,  in  French  exister,  Latin  exieto,  compounded 
of  e  or  ex  and  eisto,  signifies  to  place  or  stand  by  itself 
or  of  itself:  live,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
(•seas,  and  the  other  northern  dialects,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Hebrew  21?  the  heart,  which  to 
the  seat  of  animal  Hie. 

Existence  to  the  property  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verse; life,  which  is  the  inherent  power  of  motion,  to 
the  particular  property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation :  exist,  there- 
fore, Is  the  general,  and  live  the  specifick,  term:  what- 
ever lives,  exists  according  to  a  certain  mode:  but 
E  thinks  exist  without  toeing:  when  we  wish  to 
of  things  in  their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say 
.   at**; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  be  existed  in  an  embryo  state  1— Jsimrs. 
When  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  existence 
we  say  they  {tee; *  Death  to  such  a  man  to  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  tbe  end 
of  his  life,1— Melmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  the  attribute  which 
we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  Is  that 
which  to  immediately  communicable  by  himself;  life 
to  tbat  mode  of  existence  which  he  has  made  to  be  com- 
municable by  other  objects  besides  himself:  existence 
is  taken  only  In  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  independent 
of  all  Its  attributes  and  appendages ;  but  life  to  regarded 
in  connexion  with  the  means  by  which  it  to  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  spiritual  objects,  exist  retains  Its  abstract 
sense,  and  live  to  employed  to  denoos  an  active  prin- 
ciple :  animosities  should  never  exist  in  tbe  mind ;  and 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

To  deliver,  in  French  dttivrer,  compounded  of  4s  at 
livrer,  in  Latin  libero.  signifies  literally  to  make  fits 
to  rescue^  contracted  from  the  French  re  and  etcom, 
and  indirectly  from  the  Latin  re  and  curre  to  nra,sg 
nines  to  run  to  a  person's  assistance  in  the  morse*  at 
dlfnct'ity ;  to  sees  to  to  make  sate. 

The  Idea  of  taking  or  keening  from  danger  u  cob- 
mon  to  these  terms;  but  deliver  and  rescue  sfeaify 
rather  the  taking  from,  some  the  keeping  from  daaar 
we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil  that  to;  we  em 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  Iron  those  that  sn 
Deliver  and  reeeue  do  not  convey  any  Idea  of  lb? 
means  by  which  the  end  Is  produced;  earn 


every  thing  which  to  calculated  to  keep  them  alive 
should  be  ke 


e  kept  at  a  distance. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  outlive  to  literally  to  Itve  out  the  life  of  another,  to 
live  longer :  to  survive,  in  French  eurviore,  to  to  live 
after :  the  former  is  employed  to  express  the  comparison 
between  two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a  protracted  ex- 
istence beyond  any  given  term:  one  person  is  said  pro- 
perly to  outlive  another  who  enjoys  a  longer  life ;  but  we 
speak  of  surviving  persons  or  things,  In  an  indefinite  or 
unqualified  manner:  it  to  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to 
sv&tive  all  our  nearest  relatives  and  friends;  *  A  man 
never  outlives  his  conscience,  and  that  for  this  cause 
only,  he  cannot  outlive  himself.'— South.  No  man 
can  be  happy  in  surviving  his  honour;  4Of  so  vast,  so 
lasting,  so  surviving  an  extent  to  the  malignity  of  a 
treat  giil'<  *  —South. 


includes  the  idea  of  somesuperiour  agency :  a  man  nay 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without  dsjrjas- 
tion ;  be  is  commonly  saved  by  a  aupeiioor. 

Deliver  to  an  unqualified  term,  it  to  applicable  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  reeeu  » 
a  species  of  delivering,  namely,  delivering  from  ti* 
power  of  another:  to  eave  to  applicable  to  the  mates 
possible  evils:  a  person  may  be  delivered  from  a  tardea, 
from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or  from  danger  bj 
any  means;  (In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  vt 
may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God, 
in  confidence  of  his  support  and  deliverance '— Tn- 
lotsoh.    A  prisoner  to  rescued  from  the  hands  of  as 
enemy; 
Mv  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  rescu'd  from  our  foes.— Damn 
A  person  to  saved  from  destruction ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost— tun 
•  He  who  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  tad 
perseveres  la  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religion.  stall 
certainly  be  saved.'— Roskm. 


•DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (e>.  To  deliver)  to  ex 
press  Its  different  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to;  (to 
former  denotes  the  taking  of  something  from  one's  sat- 
the  latter  implies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  deliverance  from  that  which  Is  boitfoj 
or  painful  to  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable ;  N 

Whate'er  befalls  your  life  shall  be  my  care, 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  will  share. 
Detpm. 

The  careful  delivery  of  property  Into  the  hands  of  us 
owner  will  be  the  first  object  of  concern  with  a  faithitt 
agent;  'With  our  Saxon  ancestors  \be  delivers of  t 
turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the  con 
veyance  of  lands.*— Blackstunb. 

TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER,  LIBERATE 
To  free  to  properly  to  make  /res,  in  distinction  from 
set  free;  tbe  first  to  employed  in  what  concerns  our 
selves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  another 
A  man  frees  himself  from  an  engagement;  he  ecu 
another  free  from  his  engagement:   we  free  or  set 
ourselves  free,  from  tbat  which  has  been  imposed  opoo 
as  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstances ;  we  are  ieliserei 
or  liberated  from  that  which  others  have  imposed  upon 
us ;  the  former  from  evils  in  general,  tbe  latter  from 
the  evil  of  confinement.    1  pee  myself  from  a  burden; 
1  set  my  own  slave  free  from  his  slavery;  Idebeer 
another  man's  slave  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  tibersti 
a  man  from  prison.    A  man  frees  an  estate  from  not, 
service,  taxes,  and  all  Incumbrances;  akingsste  m» 
subjects  free  from  certain  imposts  or  tribute,  be  if 
ft'eers  them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  liberates  wo* 
who  have  been  taken  In  war.     We  free  either  by 
an  act  of  tbe  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  method ; 
we  est  free  by  an  act  of  authority;  we  deliver  or 
liberate  by  active  measures  and  physical  strength- 
A    man   frees  himself  from  impertinence  by  es- 
caping the  company  of  the  impertinent;   be  sets 
others  free  from  all  apprehensions  by  assunafthtf' 
of  his  protection ;  be  delivers  them  out  of  a  pato* 
situation  by  hto  presence  of  mind.    A  country  to  fn* 
from  the  honours  of  a  revolution  by  tbe  vigoro* 
councils  of  a  determined  statesman;  In  this  J"*0"* 
was  England  freed  from  a  counterpart  of  tbe  Fteoa 
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i  by  Use  vigour  of  the  government;  a  country 
>  eet  fro*  from  the  exactions  and  hardships  of  usurps- 
oa  and  tyrsuuiy  by  the  mild  Influence  of  estabtlabed 
overamenl :  iuubls  manner  la  Europe  set  free  (torn 
be  iron  yoke  of  the  French  uaarper  by  its  ancient 
■term.  A  country  ia  delivered  from  the  grasp  and 
tppresaioo  of  the  invader:  in  this  manner  Baa  Spain 
wen  delivered^  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  an  illus- 
xiooa  British  general  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  British 


When  applied  in  a  moral  sense  free  ia  applied  to  sin, 
or  any  other  moral  evil ; 

She  then 
Sent  Iris  down  to  free  her  from  the  strife 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Drtdkm. 
Set  free  to  employed  for  tied,  obligation,  and  respon- 


When  beav'n  would  kindly  eet  ua  free, 
And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 

It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend.— Youno. 
Deliver  is  employed  for  external  circumstances ;  *  How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deliverance  from 
Darnley's  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  it/ 
— Eossstsom.  God,  as  our  Redeemer,  freee  us  from 
(he  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  the  dispensa- 
uous  of  his  atoning  grace ;  but  be  does  not  eet  us 
free  from  any  of  our  moral  obligations  or  moral  re- 
sponsibility as  free  agents;  as  our  Preserver  he  deli- 
vert  us  from  dangers  and  misfortunes,  trials  and 
temptations. 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Free  is  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and 
In  all  its  acceptations  free  is  a  term  of 
id  liberal  that  of  commendation.  To  be 
/ree,  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will;  to  be  liberal  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and 
an  enlightened  mind.  A  down  or  a  fool  may  be  free 
with  his  money,  and  may  squander  it  away  to  please 
bis  humour,  or  gratify  his  appetite;  but  the  nobleman 
and  the  wise  man  will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
m  encouraging  industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  Im- 
provement of  bis  country.  A  man  who  Is  free  in  his 
smtiments  thinks  as  he  pleases ;  the  man  who  is  liberal 
thinks  according  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The 
/rw-thinking  man  ia  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  de- 
ipses  the  opinions  of  others;  the  liberal-minded  thinks 
nodestry  on  his  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds 
upon  the  wisdom  of  others. 

Tbe  .freethinker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  conceptions  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads; 
'The  /Vesthinkers  plead  very  hard  to  think  freely: 
taev  have  it;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
jest  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
— B t rkklkt.  '  Their  pretensions  to  be  /rsethlnkers  is 
bo  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  /rcelivers,  and  savages 
to  be  /reemen.*— Anntsoir.  The  liberal-minded  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  tbe  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  the  thinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.— Miltom. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal  mind.'— 

_  to 
good  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
ibe  most  free  in  tneir  opinions,  injwhich  description 
of  men  this  age  abounds  above  all  others ;  such  men 
we  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  tbe  epithet  liberal  to 
0ienae.ves;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vail against  *uraal  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
lone  but  men  o*  comprehensive  talents,  sound  judge- 
i,  and  deep  erudition. 

"   1  aberra- 

wm  i  extremes 

•f-up«srrtltton  and  bigotry;  and  that  liberality  is  the 
wpP7  radium.  The  .freethinker  holds  nothing  h acred, 


Bum.    With  the  freethinker  nothing  is  good  that 
old  or  established ;  with  the  liberal  man  nothing 


woe  imi  men  %r  compreuenwvo  wowa,  wunu 

oents,  extensive  e&,  erienee,  and  deep  erudition. 
It  seems  as  ST  freed***  of  thought  was  that  i 
ton  of  the  mmd  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  ex 


and  is  attached  to  nothing  but  his  own  conceits ;  the 
superstitious  man  holds  too  many  things  sacred,  and  la 
attached  to  every  thing  that  favours  this  bent  of  his 
mind.  A  freethinker  accommodates  his  duties  to  his 
inclinations:  he  denies  his  obligation  to  any  thing 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  sentf 
ment.  A  man  of  free  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  formality ;  the 
superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  hia 
extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward  formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  liberality  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe,  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  tbe  nature  of  their  belief.  The 
bigoted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of  bk 
belief  as  to  exclude  every  other,  object;  the  liberal 
man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
directly  Interfere  with  his  belief.  It  is  possible  for  the 
bigoted  and  the  liberal  man  to  have  the  same  faith  • 
but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object  and  tendency 
namely,  the  improvement  of  his  rational  powers, 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
/reethlnker,  the  superstitious  man,  and  tbe  bigot,  are 
alike  the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  and  that  liberality 
Is  the  handmaid  oi  science,  and  the  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  all  tbe  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  thinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  pride  of  the 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination.  Irf  super- 
stition wc  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well-disposed 
mind  to  discharge  its  conscience :  with  bigotry  we  often 
see  associated  the  mild  virtues  which  are  taught  by 
Christianity;  but  in  the  freethinker  we  only  see  the 
bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free  from  all  the 
constraints  of  outward  authority,  and  disengaged  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgement:  in  such  a  man 
tbe  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural  disposition  become 
corrupted,  and  the  evil  humours  triumph 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respects  the 
words,  actions,  and  sentiments  (v.  Free) ;  in  the  pre 
sent  case  it  Is  coupled  with  familiarity^  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  In 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  be  free  Is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con 
straints  which  tbe  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impose ;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  as  unexcep- 
tionable; but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauthorised;  familiarity  sometimes  shelters 
Itself  under  the  sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  he  Is  familiar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  a  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  will  take  possession  of  another  man's  house  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  property  as  it  suits  his  convenience ;  his  freedom 
always  turns  upon  that  which  contributes  to  his  own 
Indulgence;  *  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  be  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.'— 
Hakewell.  A  man  who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse ;  his  familiarity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  Increase  his  own  Im- 

Po  nance;  *  Kalandar  streight  thought  be  saw  his  niece 
artbenia,  and  was  about  in  such  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her ;  but  she  in  grave  and  honour- 
able manner,  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  mistaken.' 
— Sidmbt.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to 
the  harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity; 
both  of  which  it  is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  ro 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  another, 
nor  familiar  without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 

When  these  words  are  used  figuratively  in  reference 
to  things,  they  do  not  bear  that  objectionable  feature ; 
Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow. 
Be  uv'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  wo,--Pnna 
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FREE,  EXEMPT. 


To  free  Is  as  general  In  its  signification  as  in  the 
preceding  articlea :  to  exempt,  in  Latin  nemphts, P**; 


Uclpieof. 


from  a 


The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of  men  if  here 
considered.  Freedom  it  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional ;  the  exemption  if  always  intentional :  we  may 
be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from  troubles;  we  are 
empty  that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  nerving 
In  the  militia.  Free  is  applied  to  every  thing  from 
which  anyone  may  wish  to  be  free;  batextmpt,  on 
the  contrary,  to  those  burdens  which  we  should  share 
with  others:  we  may  be /res  from  imperfections,  free 
from  inconvenlencics,  free  from  the  totenupttons  of 


O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 

The  swain  who,  free  from  bus'ness  and  debate, 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

Drydkn. 

A  man  is  tsesmt  from  any  office  or  tax;  'Tobecz- 
sssst  from  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tor- 
mented, is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.'— Addison.    We 


deliver  v. 


htto  the  hands  of  the  owner;  *bi.*l 

who  at  such  a  time  eonld  be  ens 

deliver  such  a  petition, 

,'— DaTDESU 


Wentf- 


may  likewise  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  troubles  when 
speaking  of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
toothers. 

«  ■ 

FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 

Freedom,  the  abstract  noun  of  free,  is  taken  In  all 
the  senses  of  the  primitive;  liberie,  from  the  Latin 
liber  free,  is  only  taken  In  the  sense  of  free  from  ex- 
ternal constraint,  from  the  action  of  power.' 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private ;  hborty  is  publick. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilege  granted  by  any 
city  to  individuals :  the  liberty  of  the  city  are  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  tbe  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate ;  rThe  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  from  sll  injustice  or  violence.'— Blais.  ( I 
would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  tbe  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until 
1  bad  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.1— Annuo*. 
We  speak  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  tbe  liberty  of  the  subject;  *  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  And  ourselves 
overborne  by  tbe  multitude  of  our  assailants.*— Johh- 
so*.    A  slave  obtains  his  freedom; 

O  freedom!  first  delight  of  human  kind ! 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  And, 

Tbe  privilege  of  doles.— Detdbh. 
A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
tibertf  Is  applied  only  to  the  agent:  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedom;  but  to  have  tbe  liberty 
of  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedom  and  liberty 
are  likewise  employed  for  the  private  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
a  qualified  good  sense,  tbe  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  liberty  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a  liberty 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  or  the  feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  little 
freedeme  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  different 
sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 


freedeme  which  may  admit  of r 

resent  every  liberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insult 


TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 
We  rive  up  (v.  To  give,  great)  that  which  we  wish 
lo  retain ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  re- 
tain. Deliver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ; 
but  give  up  implies  both  tbe  giving  from,  and  the 
giving  to:  we  give  up  our  house  to  tbe  accommoda- 
tion of  our  friends ;  <A  popish  priest  threatens  to  ex- 
communicate a  Northumberland  esquire  if  he  did  not 
give  up  to  him  the  church  lands/— Adduom.    We 


property  into 
r  that  they  w 
runted  to  frame  and 

be  reformed  by  such  an  answer.'— Danes,    w 
give  up  with  reluctance,  and  deliver  with  pie 
*Such  an  expectation  will  never  come  to  pans; 
fore  I  will  e'en  give  it  up  and  go  and  fret 
Coluke. 

., ,  Adam,  freely  taste, 

of  death  deliver  to  the  winds.— Miltos 
To  give  up  Is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  either  em 
render  or  yield;  as  it  designates  no  circumstance  of 
the  action,  It  may  be  employed  in  familiar  diseosne, 
in  almost  every  cast  for  the  other  terms:  whereat 
action  is  compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  ofifcsr 
givee  up  or  eurrendere  his  sword ;  when  the  actios  v 
discretionary,  we  may  either  say  he  gives  up,  or  yields 
a  point  of  discussion :  rive  up  has,  however,  an  a 
tenslveness  of  application  which  gives  It  an  office  d*~ 
tlnct  from  either  surrender  or  yield.  When  we  sseat 
of  familiar  and  personal  subjects,  give  up  Is  now 
suitable  than  surrender,  which  is  confined  to  maorn 
of  publick  interest  or  great  moment,  unless  when  taka 
figuratively:  a  man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right, im 
claim,  and  the  like ;  be  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  vearf, 
or  his  property  to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  m  | 
renders  hts  Judgement  or  opinions.  When  give  us  » 
compared  with  yield,  they  both  respect  personal  nut- 
ters ;  but  the  former  expresses  a  much  stronger  actios 
than  the  latter:  a  man  gives  up  his  whole  iudgeaest 
to  another ;  he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  par- 
ticular cases :  be  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  todst- 
gencles;  he  yields  to  the  force  of  temptation ;  (Tbe 
peaceable  man  will  give  up  his  favourite  schesaa 
he  will  yield  to  an  opponent  rather  than  become  tbe 
cause  of  violent  embroilments.'— Blaxk.  'TheToseg. 
half-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half-compelled  orris* 
cute,  surrender  their  convictions,  and  consent  to  bn 
as  they  see  others  around  them  living.'— Bur*.. 

Cede,  from  the  Latin  cede  to  give,  is  properly  to  m 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty:  we  may  surrender  t 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity;  but  the  cession  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  generis 
frequently  surrender  such  towns  as  they  are  not  she 
to  defend ;  and  governments  cede  such  countries  at 
they  find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  content, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  Is  a  mode  of  ytsUky 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtew' 
as  when  a  government  concedes  to  tbe  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  Individual  em 
cedes  any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace :  4-V 
to  the  raagick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  than 
concessions  of  his  votaries,  theologians  have 
opinions.'— Cuhbkrlajcd. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREGO. 
These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding  (v.  Term 
up),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  Tree 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  givee  up,  abandon* 
and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  of  nls  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  give  up  ad 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  understandiaf  of 
the  will,  the  latter  la  more  commonly  the  act  of  tbe 
will  and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  familiar 
cases ;  abandon  to  matters  of  importance :  one  gieu 

a  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like;  '  Upos 
friend  telling  him,  be  wondered  he  gave  up  tbe 
question,  when  he  bad  visibly  tbe  better  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  I  am  never  ashamed,  says  be,  to  be  confuted  ty 
one  who  Is  master  of  fifty  legions.'— Annmos.  Om 
abandons  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  govers 
ment; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fate, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasur'd  hate. 

Pore. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either  to  the  out 
ward  actions,  or  merely  to  tbe  inward  movement! 
but  tbe  former  is  active,  it  determinatery  fixes  tbe  con 
duct;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it  fatbt 
leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances:  a  man  gists 
up  his  situation  by  a  positive  act  of  bis  choice;  at 
resigns  his  office  when  be  feels  it  inconvenient  to  hold 
It:  so,  likewise,  we  gtve  up  what  we  expect  or  lay 
claim  to ;  « lie  declares  himself  to  be  nowsaUsfiedle 
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•o  ssontrary.  In  which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.— 
»ktdm.  We  resign  what  we  hope  or  wfah for; 
praise  of  artful  numbers  I  resign, 
bang  iny  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine.— Datdkh. 
a  txsisj  sense,  forego,  which  signifies  to  let  go  or  let 
tavern  by,  is  comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it 
aptnesses  a  passive  action ;  but  we  resign  that  which 
ire  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might  have: 
Jsua,  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have  already 
nade;  we  forego  the  claim  if  we  abstain  altogether 
from  making  it:  the  former  may  be  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence :  the  latter  is  always  an  act  of  virtue  and  for- 
bearance; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back. 
All  I  reeelv'd.— Milton. 
*  What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  Insipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  should  forego  a 
present  enjoyment.'— Locks. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cm  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong.— Goldsmith. 

"When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  up  Is  used  either  in 
a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  abandon  always  in 
n  bad  sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense:  a  man 
may  give  himseir«j»,  either  to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgcncies ;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  gross  vices;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
ProTidence.  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condition: 
a  man  is  said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratification ;  he  is 
said  to  be  abandoned,  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest  prin- 
ciple ;  be  is  said  to  be  resigned  when  he  discovers  com- 
posure and  tranquillity  in  the  hour  of  affliction 

TO  ABANDON,  DESKRT,  FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 

The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  from  an 
object  is  common  to  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the 
areumstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.'  Abandon, 
from  the  French  abandonner,  is  a  concretion  of  the 
words  downer  a  ban,  to  give  up  to  a  public  k  ban  or  out- 
lawry. To  abandon  then  Is  to  expose  10  every  mis- 
fortune which  results  from  a  formal  and  publick  de- 
nunciation ;  to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
government ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 
dejerf,  in  Latin  desertus,  participle  of  deeero,  that  is, 
de  privative  and  sere  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
unplanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  Is  to 
leavfc  off  cultivating ;  and  as  there  is  something  of 
idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who 
leaves  off  cultivating  a  farm  usually  removes  from  it; 
bence  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  term ;  forsake,  in  Saxon 
forsecan,  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
sake,  seek,secan,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave 
off  seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search ; 
relinquish,  in  Latin  relinquo,  Is  compounded  of  re  or 
r<ro  behind,  and  Unquo  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fain  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 


To  abandon  is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
an  object ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  it;  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from  that 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached :  to  forsake  Is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  it;  to  relinquish  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  object  of  our  pursuit 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  forsake  for  persons  or  places;  relinquish  for 
things  only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  express  moral 
culpability  in  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  abandon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties, 
desert,  a  breach  of  honour  and  fidelity ;  forsake,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  social  bond. 

1T«  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  for 
pri.u  <  Mon  and  support ;  they  are  left  in  a  helpless  state 
srjnsed  to  every  danger;  a  ehfcd  is  abandoned  l*  its 


parent;  'He  who  abandons  his  offspring  or  corrupts 
them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil  than  a 
murderer.'— Hi.WKsawoaTH.  We  desert  those  with 
whom  we  have  entered  into  a  coalition ;  they  are  left 
to  their  own  resources :  a  soldier  deserts  his  comrades ; 
a  partisan  deserts  his  friends;  'After  the  death  of 
Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his 
severity  exasperated:  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from 
his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  deser ted.'— Job*- 
son  we  forsake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  In 
habits  of  intimacy ;  .tbey  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  society ;  a  man  forsakes  his  compan- 
ions; S  lover  forsakes  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  his 
wife; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !— Milton. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abandon  ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  desert ;  we  are  Impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will  abandon 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Interest,  which  is  but  too  often  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will  lead  them  to  desert 
each  other  in  the  time  of  difficulty.  We  are  enjoined 
in  the  gospel  not  to  forsake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaken  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  worn 
relinquish  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  action 
according  to  which  it  Is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent . 
deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfavourable  or  n.*< 
sense;  the  act  of  forsaking  is  mostly  indifferent  Jm 
implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some  tie ;  tUai  of 
relinquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  has  nt 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  1  counsel  thee. 

Sfkxsbr 

neglected  nature  pines 

Abandoned.— Cowm. 

An  upright  statesman  will  never  desert  his  post  whea 
his  country  Is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soldier  desert  nil 
coloure ;  4  He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice.*— 
Hawxbsworth.  Birds  will  mostly  forsake  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  wM  forsake  their  haunts  when  tbey  find 
themselves  discovered;  'Macdonald  aud  Macleod  of  * 
Skle  have  lost  many  tenants  snd  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.'— 
Johnson.  So  likewise  figuratively ;  ( When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  Is  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  Its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  prophecy.'— South.  Men  often  inadvertently 
relinquish  the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
favourite  scheme  which  terminates  In  their  ruin ; '  Men 
are  wearied  with  tho  toil  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  It'— Steele. 

Having  abandoned  their  all,  they  forsook  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  obtained  from  theii  rank 
and  family. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI 
CATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  signification,  though  ana:»gous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,  or  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the  other  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  aban- 
don and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  in  the 
preceding  articles;  renounce,  in  Latin  renuncio,  from 
nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  Is  to  declare  off  from  a  thing ; 
abdicate,  from  dico  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or 
cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  resign  by  giving  up  to  another ;  we 
renounce  by  sending  away  from  ourselves ;  we  abandon 
a  thing  by  transferring  our  power  over  to  another ;  in 
this  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his  credit, 
ors:  we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our  possession 
of  it  to  another ;  in  this  manner  we  resign  a  place  to  a 
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friend:  wo  renounce  a  thing  by  limply  ceasing  to  bold 
ft;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a  claim  or  a  profession. 
As  to  renounce  signified  originally  to  give  up  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to  give  np  by  signature,  the 
former  is  consequently  a  leas  formal  action  than  the 
latter :  we  may  renounce  by  implication ;  we  resign  in 
direct  terms,  we  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy  them :  we  resign  a  plea- 
aura,  a  profit,  or  advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  toe  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal  resignation.  A 
monarch  abdicate*  bis  throne  who  simply  declares  his 
will  to  cease  to  reign;  but  a  minister  resigns  his  office 
when  be  gives  up  the  seals  by  which  be  held  it 

A  humane  commander  will  not  abandon  a  town  to 
the  rapine  of  the  soldiers ; 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.— Darns*. 

rhe  motives  for  resignations  are  various.  Discontent, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
Inducements  for  men  to  resign  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive employments;  'It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to 
*«  the  art  of  living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write 
u  the  art  of  growing  old,*  and  teach  men  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.'— Steels.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  renounce  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  to  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  their  reach ; '  For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause 
of  Christ  is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  if— 
South.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  la  not  always  an 
act  of  magnanimity,  It  may  frequently  result  from 
caprice  or  necessity ; '  Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  nine 
from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  the  present  hour  they  are  invoked  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the  other  deities 
%  of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated  their  thrones,  or  been 
dismissed  from  them  with  contempt'— Ccmbmlajid. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown,  and  his 
minister  resigned  his  office  on  the  very  same  day, 
when  both  renounced  the  world  with  its  allurements 
and  its  troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
bad  an  entire  and  lawful  control ;  we  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  a  certain  right ;  but  we 
may  resign  or  renounce  that  which  may  be  in  our  pos- 
session only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper  cannot 
abandon  his  people,  because  he  has  no  people  over 
whom  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authority ;  still  less  can  he 
abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to  abdicate, 
but  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because  power  may 
be  unjustly  held;  or  he  may  renounce  his  pretensions 
*  to  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may  be  fallacious  or 
extravagant. 

Abandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used  in  a  reflective 
sense ;  the  former  to  express  an  Involuntary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  is  voluntary  and  proper. 
TheVoldiers  of  Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to 
effeminacy  during  their  winter  quarters  at  Cumaj; 
*  ft  Is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to  resign 
himself  to  God's  will.'— Cumserlahd. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 
Abstain,  In  French  abstenir,  Latin  abstineo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  or  abs  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  signifying 
to  keep  one's  self  from  a  thing ;  forbear  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing ; 
rf/Vvm,  tn  French  refrener,  Latin  refmmo,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  back  and  frvno%  from  frtsnum  a  bridle, 
signifying  to  keep  back  an  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  thing, 
and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  We 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
forbear  to  do  or  refrain  torn  doing  a  thing  by  not 
taking  any  part  in  It. 

Abstaining  and/sraearfr?  are  outward  actions,  but 
refraining  Is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  may  abstain  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we 
can  never  re/Vain  from  any  action  without  in  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  it 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our  food  and 
clothing ;  we  forbear  to  do  what  we  may  have  parti- 


cular motives  for  doing;  i  w 

to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith  to  aesf  sis  flam 
the  use  of  wine;  but  it  Is  a  Christian  duty  va  forbear 
doing  an  injury  even  in  return  for  an  injury:  and  t» 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking, 

Abstinence  is  a  virtue  when  we  abstain  from  thai 
Which  may  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  linurbas  to 
another;  'Though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  bejaf 
weak,  be  may  from  being  vicious.' — Annisos.  For- 
bearance is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  goot  wff 
between  man  and  man.  Every  one  is  too  liable  m 
offend,  not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  lo  deal 
harshly  with  the  offences  of  his  neighbour ;  •  By/er 
bearing  to  do  what  may  be  Innocently  dome,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  resolution,  and  secure  tat 
power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  interest  skaB  less 
their  charms  to  guilt'— Jobhsom  .  If  we  rs/Va  fast 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  firstdicutes  of  an  angrrsuas, 
we  shall  be  saved  much  repentance  in  future ;  'If  we 
conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  rneuluei  snl 
senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  delightful  plain,  ta 
view  for  the  first  time  the  serenity  of  die  sky,  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  am' 
woods,  tile  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers,  we  cas 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refran  (ran 
bursting  into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  poonng  oat  fca 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.'— Sis.  Wu 
mam  Jonas. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEH 
PERATE.    . 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generick,  the  rest  spectfiek; 
Abstinent  («.  7b  abstain)  respects  every  thing  tkat 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies  parti- 
cularly to  solid  food ;  sober}  from  the  Latin  sebriui  or 
sebrius,  that  is,  sine  ebrius,  not  drank,  Implies  as 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking;  abstemious,  tree 
the  Latin  abstemius,  compounded  of  abs  and  temetm 
wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from  wine  or  strong  liquor 
in  general ;  temperate,  in  Latin  temperatus,  partidpk 
of  tempero  to  moderate  or  regulate,  implies  a  well  rep 
lated  abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being  sober,  sober 
without  being  abstemious,  and  all  together  witbooi 
being  tempered.    «  • 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  so  much  sa 
he  could  enjoy;  a  sober  man  may  drink  much  witbooi 
being  affected.*    An  abstemious  man  drinks  notbJag 

rong.    A  temperate  man  enjoys  all  In  a  due  pronoruoa. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  absttnnL 
either  partially  or  totally :  sobriety  may  often  depeu 
upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousness,  bat 
nothing  short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  will  enable  as 
tone  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  the  most  rigoroos 
abstinence:  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained  a  cha- 
racter for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of  body  has  enabed 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  who 
taken  to  excess:  it  is  not  uncommon  for  person  to 
practise  abstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink 
any  thing  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyrus  was  distin- 
guished by  his  temperance  as  his  other  virtues;  be 
shared  all  hardships  with  his  soldiers,  and  partook  of 
their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
for  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  things  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us ;  'To  set  the  mind  above  the  appethei 
is  the  end  of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fatben 
observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
virtue.'— Johnson.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  bJghfj 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  abstinence 
from  vice  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue;  'CraBnai 
carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  that  begot 
the  name  of  eVXosvrof,  launching  out  in  praise  of 
drinking,  and  rallying  all  sobriety  out  of  countenance.' 
— CuKaaaLAim.  Abstemiousness  la  sometimes  the 
only  means  of  preserving  health ; 
The  strongest  o 
To  th'  fire  V  th'  blood ;  be  ra 
Or  else  good  night  your  vow.— SaijcsnAik. 
Habitual  temperance  is  the  moat  efficacious  meamof 
keeping  both  body  and  mind  In  the  moat  regular  state. 
*  If  we  consider  the  life  of  tbw»  ancient  sag™,  a  treat 

•  Vide  Trustor:  u Sober,  temperate,  abstemious ' 
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mbotemiono  ooone  of  

r  and  die  hie  of  a  man  were  of  two  different 
-Annuo*. 


in  a  fwjiii  ofa  aad 
one  would  thlnktbe  life  of  a 


MODESTY,  MODERATION,  TEMPERANCE, 

Modesty,  la  French  audwtfc,  Latin  modestia,  and 
sseeVratim,  in  Latin  mederatio  and  modem,  both  come 
from  aoau  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary :  that  la, 
forming  a  measure  or  rule;  temperance,  in  Latin  tempe- 
nntia,  from  tempos  Ume.slgnifies  fixing  a  time  or  term 
{v.  Abstinent)  ;  sobriety  (v.  .Assttaaix). 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  tone  of 

surfcratoa  respects  the  desires:  modesty  Is  a  y 

that  acts  discrerionalh/;  moderation  ton  rule  or  tine 

acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and  the  outward  con- 
duct. 

Modesty  consists  in  a  fair  and  medium  estimate  of 
one's  character  and  qualification;  it  guards  a  man 
against  too  high  an  estimate ;  it  recommends  to  him  an 
estimate  below  the  reality:  moderation  consists  in  a 
suitable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and  ex- 
pectations; it  consequently  depends  very  often  on 
modesty  as  ha  groundwork :  he  who  thinks  modestly 
of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  performances,  and 
his  own  merits,  will  be  moderate  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  overrates  bis  own  abilities  and  qualifications,  will 
equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  tbem,  and  conse- 
luently  be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  be  sets  upon 
his  services :  in  such  cases,  therefore,  modesty  and 
moderation  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  but 
there  may  be  modesty  without  moderation,  and  modera- 
tion without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  sentiment  confined 
to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  consisting  solely  of  one's 
judgement  of  wbat  one  Is.  and  what  one  does.  Mode- 
ration, as  is  evident  fromxhe  above,  extends  to  objects 
that  are  external  of  ourselves :  modesty,  rather  than 
moderation,  belongs  to  an  author;  moderation,  rather 
than  modesty,  belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gains  to  make  and  purposes  to  answer ;  *  I  may 
mc  'stty  conclude,  that  whatever  crrours  there  may  be 
In  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which  have  been  ob- 
jected to  it.*— Dkybk*. 

Equally  Inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse.— Miltow. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortification  and  disap- 
pomtmeou  which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  In 
every  direction :  a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by  his 
superiority ;  he  makes  all  pleased  with  him  by  making 
them  at  ease  with  themselves:  the  self-conceited  man. 
on  the  contrary,  setsVwwhole  world  against  himself, 
because  he  sets  himself  against  every  body :  every  one 
is  out  of  humour  with  him,  because  he  makes  them  ill 
at  ease  with  themselves  while  in  his  company ; 
There  *a  a  proud  modesty  in  merit !— Dktdbn. 

Moderation  protects  a  man  equally  from  Injustice 
the  one  band,  aad  imposition  on  the  other :  he  who  is 
moderate  himself  makes  others  so ;  for  every  one  finds 
his  advantage  in  keeping  within  that  bound  which  ie  as 
convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neighbour:  the  world 
will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
will  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and  they  will 
practise  It  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  passions  will 
allow  them.  Modesty,  as  a  female  virtue,  has  regard 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  with  the  other  sex,  and 
is  still  more  distinguished  from  moderation  than  In  the 
former  case. 

Moderation  » the  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's  ba- 
Uu,  one's  actions  and  one's  words ;  temperance  Is  the 
adaptation  of  the  lime  or  season  for  particular  feelings, 
actions,  or  words :  a  man  is  said  to  be  moderate  in  his 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 
thinking :  it  rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  person : 
he  la  said  to  be  temperate  in  bis  anger,  if  he  do  not 
suffer  it  to  break  out  into  any  excesses ;  temperance 
characterizes  the  person  rather  than  the  thine;  *  These 
are  the  tenets  which  the  moderaUet  of  the  Romanists 
wifi  not  venture  to  ajarm.'— Sblujudox. 

Mm'*  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove, 
She  •*  not  hot.  but  temperate  aa  the  mora. 


A  moderate  man  in  politicks  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  temperate 
in  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity :  *  Few 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days  of  your 
league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  solemn  league 
and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever  breathed  leas  of 
the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this  lecture  in  the  Old 
Jewry.'— Bunu.  l  Temperate  mirth  Is  not  extin 
guisbedbyoldage.'— Buua.  Moderation  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  every  thing  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  the 
purest  pleasure:  and  temperance,  which  absolutely 
taken  is  habitual  moderation,  is  always  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects  to  one's  constitution;  as,  on  the 
— . any  deV|ation  from  temperance,  even  in  a 


contrary,  any  deviation  ft- 
single  instance,  is  always 
and  air  knees 


punished  with  bodily  pain 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already  been  consi 
dared  in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  their  improper  application  (v.  jSostinent). 
Temperance  is  an  action ;  ft  Is  the  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  the  circumstances:  sobriety  to  a 
state  In  which  one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  is  Intoxi- 
cated with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  loses  that 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  he  has  when  he  ta 
sober  or  free  from  all  intoxication,  so  la  he  who  is 
intoxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  hurried 
away  into  Irregularities  which  a  man  in  bis  right  senses 
will  not  be  guilty  of:  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  Or  sober  senses ;  and  sobriety  is 
with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a  cause  to  the  effect: 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  moderation  and 
temperance,  but  extend  its  influence  to  the  whole  con- 
duct of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance,  to 
his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour: 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  sobriety  In 
one's  religious  opinions  and  observances ;  '  The  vines 
give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  aa  to  the  sober  man.' 
—Taylor.  *  Another,  who  had  a  great  genlas  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.'— Davnnx. 
Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love-perfccmlng 
Thou  softer-suited  matron,  all  In  black— Be 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

Chastity,  in  French  chastiU,  Latin  castitas,  comes 
from  eastns  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  EHp  sacred;  con- 
tinence, in  French  continence,  Latin  continentia,  from 
continent  and  continco,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed  In  relation  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense :  both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently  , 
distinct  in  their  characteristicks.  * 

*  Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  Indulgence  of 
these  pleasures;  continence  altogether  interdicts  their 
use.  Chastity  extendi  its  views  to  whatever  nfay  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which  it  proposes  to 
regulate;  it  controls  the  tboaghta,  words,  looks,  atti- 
tudes, food,  dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole 
mode  of  living :  continence  simply  confines  Itself  to  the 
privations  of  the  pleasures  themselves:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  chaste  without  being  continent,  and 
continent  without  being  chaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions ; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  elate  of  celibacy :  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  chastity,  as  a  positive  duty 
on  all  its  followers;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins  cents- 
nenee  on  its  clerical  members:  old  age  renders  man 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  tbem  ehaeU; 

It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  chastity, 

That  fairest  virtue  far  above  the  rest— SnmsE.  >. 

1  When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  an  absti- 
nence from  beans,  It  has  been  thought  by  some  an  In- 
junction only  of  continency:— Baowv  ( Vulgar  Errors) 
Chastity  and  continence  have  special  regard  to  the 
outward  conduct ;  modesty  goes  farther,  It  is  an-haM 
tual  frame  of  mind,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  all  the 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  Itself  by  an  external 
sign,  it  is  to  be  seen  mostly  in  the  behaviour ;  butesasttoj 
shows  itself  more  commonly  in  the  conduct     We 

*  Beausee:  u  Chsaxtle,  continence  " 


ttf 
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aveakcf  aeweVac^tien,iiotof  acteste  bluafa.  When 
the  term  eaaan'ty  ia  applied  to  the  mind  it  denotes  a 
chastened  mind,  or  a  chastened  tone  of  feeling,  which 
has  been  evidently  acquired :  bat  modesty  results  from 
the  natural  character,  or  from  early  formed  habits. 
Modesty  la  the  pecallar  characteristics:  of  a  virtuous 
female,  and  ht  the  eafefuard  of  virtue.  When  a 
woman  haa  laid  aside  her  modesty,  sbe  will  not  ions 
retain  her  chattily;  «Of  the  general  character  of 
women,  which  ia  modesty,  he  haa  taken  a  most  beco- 
ming care :  for  his  amorous  expressions  go  no  Anther 
than  virtue  may  allow.*— Dkydkn. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 
Moderation  (v.  Modesty)  ia  the  characteriatick  of 
the  person ;  mediocrity,  implying  tbo  mean  or  medium, 
characterizes  the  condition :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 
-10  small  importance  for  beings  who  find  excess  in  every 
thing  to  be  an  evil;  , 

Such  moderation.w\th  thy  bounty  Join. 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  ia  not  thine. 
Dknham. 
Mediocrity  in  eiternal  circumstances  ia  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  orriehea; 
Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  la  allowed  to  man.*— 
Blair.  • 

MEAN,  MEDIUM. 
Meant  but  n.  contraction  of  medium,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  mean  is  used 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  matters:  there  la  a 
mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  extremes;  this 
mean  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truth,  and  has 
seen  denominated  the  golden  moan,  from  Its  supposed 
excellence ; 

The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain. 
Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwelL 

FlAXCM. 

Medium  ia  employed  In  practical  matters;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low :  the  medium  ia  in  this  case  the  one  moat  to  be 
preferred.  The  moralist  will  always  recommend  the 
mean  in  all  opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each  other  - 
dut  pasaions  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
eompliance;  but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
or  middle  course  in  such  matters.    Tbia  term  ia  bow 


—  -...—.„  <w~«— «  ,u  Bui.,,  uiauen.  x  nis  term  is  How- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  intervening  object 
which  may  serve  aa  a  middle  point;  'HewnolooS 
upon  the  soul  through  Its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
It  through  a  deceltral  asfdwau'-ADDiaoH. 

BECOMING,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  PIT,  8UITA- 

Becomin*,  from  become,  compounded  of  as  and 

decent,  in  Latin  deeens,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 

Greek  &6ku,  and  the  Chaldee  M3"1  to  beseem,  aicnifies 

m^^tJl!J'e9TnfJe^ctM  »•  n»«»ner  of  being  in 
•octety,  such  aa  it  ought  to  be,  aa  to  person,  time?and 
23t.jP-""*.  r2*rd-  *•  mM»»  of  displaying 


wise  offend  modesty :  it  is  unseemly  If  In  way  iem 
however  trivial,  it  violates  decorum;  It  la  JU  af it  la 
what  the  occasion  requires ;  h  la  suitable  frit  be  ac 
eordingtothe  rank  and  character  of  the  weaver.  Was 
ia  becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;   the  age,  tie 
complexion,  the  stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  pom 
must  be  consulted  In  order  to  ebtaln  ttae  anoeanacf 
which  la  becoming;  what  becomes  a  young  female,  a 
one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  fownaeone  vU  i. 
farther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  haa  dark  feaaow! 
decency  and  seemliness  are  one  and  the  cause  for  aS 
all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  the  exact  line  betwea 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion  may  son* 
times  draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  Ukb 
to.  be  rossmJ^  if  ntfexpreaafyuMfeeeat;  jUnessxtna 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  clrcomataacea  of  penoss 
what  is  fit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer,  or 
what  to  fit  for  dry  weather  ia  unfit  for  the  wet ;  was: 
to  fit  for  town  ia  not  Mi  for  the  country ,  wbax  a>  i> 
for  a  healthy  person  is  not  jit  for  one  that  is  iaana 
suitableness  accommodates  itself  to  the  external  cir 
cumatancee  and  conditions  of  persons ;  the  house,  U* 
furniture,  and  equipage  of  a  prince,  moat  be  snitsLU 
to  hia  rank ;  the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  most  br 
suitable  to  the  character  which  be  haa  to  ■»■»■!*»« 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  monarch   be  represents;    'Raphael 
amid  hia  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man.  ahem 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  asa 
behaviour,  aa  are  suitable  to  a  auperiour  nature-'— As- 
nisoN. 

Gravity  becomes  a  Judge,  or  a  clergyman,  at  aC 
times:  an  unassuming  tone  is  becoming  in  a  cbfld 
when  be  addresses  hia  superiours ;  *  Nothing  ought  to 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itseX 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.'— 6teblk.  Decency 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  ia 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer:  It  ia  indecent  for  a 
child  on  the  commission  of  a  fault  to  affect  a  carekss 
unconcern  In  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  has 
offended;  (A  Gothic*  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particalar  shots 
or  slippers;  another  fancied  It  would  be  very  decern 
If  such  a  part  of  publick  devotions  was  performed  with 
a  mitre  on  hia  head.'— Addison.  Seemliness  ia  as 
essential  part  of  good  manners;  to  be  loud  in  one'i 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  culti- 
vated society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenaciocr 
temper  in  one's  social  intercourse  with  others  are  a* 
seemly  things ; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 


oasts  is  very  similar  In  i 


elo  decency:  but  Its  ap- 


iJ2? .  ifST**  ?"*"  ?f  "■  «*«tow  that  ia  plea* 
ing  to  the  view:  decency  involves  moral  propriety" 
Is  regulated  by  the  flxed  rule,  of  gocJT treeding" 

behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  others?  toes*  is 

ti>e  established  customs  and  usages  of  society.  The 
dress lofa  woman  is  becoming  when  it  renders  her  per- 
ton  more  agreeable  to  the  eye;  it  is  decent  if  it  |n  no 


There  la  a  fitness  or  unfitnese  in  persona  for  each 
°?S  *  ,0Se,y  L  educ"t!on  **•  »  Person,  for  the  societ? 
of  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  petite,  and  the  learned 
There  to  also  a  fitness  of  things  for  persons  according 
to  their  circumatancea ;  'To  the  wiser  Judgemento? 
God  it  must  be  left  to  determine  what  mJU  to  be  be- 
stowed, and  what  to  be  withheld.*— Blaou  There  if 
a  suitableness  in  people's  tempers  for  each  other ;  suca 
^HS^^X  *"  Particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  tolive  together:  selfish  people,  with  opposite 
taste  and  habita,  can  never  be  suitable  companions: 
'He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitableness  of  na 
ture  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friendship,  and 
by  hia  providence  brings  persons  so  affected  together  • 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  word  (v.  Becoming),  tbey  have  acquired  a 
distinction  In  their  sense  and  appllcation/i)**** 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  decorum  hia  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency;  he  behaves 
prim  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice;  It  ia  the  violation  of  pubJick  or 
private  morale:  indecorum  ia  a  fault;  it  ooends  the 
feelings  of  those  who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  indecent  practices:  indlacre 
?•?*.  aiS  ^Sntfearaess  may  sometimes  give  rise  la 
that  which  \b  indecorous.  Decency  enjoin,  upon  al 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  relation- 
ship, to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memorv 
of  the  dead :  'Even  religion  ItselfVuiUeaa  eW^S 
I  the  handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  la  apt  to  man 
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mi  w  imli  auoear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ffl-humour.'— 
SKmctatorT  Regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  en- 
joins a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who 
attends  a  funeral ; c  I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of 
a.  certain  Tank  cannot  have  too  many  real  vices ;  but 
mt  the  same  time  I  do  Insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  essen- 
tially her  interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any 
one.  This  decorum,  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  con- 
quests :  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be  pleased 
k>  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known  sooner  or 
latter,  she  will  not  upon  an  average  find  herself  a 
a-.'— Chesterfield. 


IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 
Immodest  signifies  the  want  of  modesty ;  impudent 
m-rUi  shameless  signify  without  shame. 

The  immodest  is  less  than  either  the  impudent  or 
shameless :  an  immodest  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less  becom- 
ing ;  but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes impudent:  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she 
\m  immodest;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively ^bad  qua- 
lily  when  she  is  tmjwden*.   There  is  always  hope  that 
■a  immodest  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  errour,  and 
amend ;  but  of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt ;  <  Musick  diffuses  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  those  tast** 
dest  thoughts  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
performance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.'— 
Spectator.    » I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.'— Pore. 

Impudent  may  characterize  the  person  or  the  thing: 
mhemeUss  characterizes  the  person.  A  person's  air. 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  all 
modesty :  the  person  himself  is  shameless  who  is  de- 
void of  all  sense  of  shame; 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel 
b  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel ; 
Shameless  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  bis  way, 
And  no  leas  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

CUMBKLAKD. 


INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

kndtcentbthe  contrary  of  decent  (v.  Becoming),  i«- 
msdest  the  contrary  of  modest  (v.  Modest),  indelicate 
the  contrary  of  delicate  (v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality :  the  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks ;  the  latter  in  con- 
duct and  disposition.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
want  of  either  knowing  or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female 
cannot  be  habitually  immodest  without  radical  cor- 
ruption of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  partial,  im- 
modesty Is  a  positive  snd  entire  breach  of  the  moral 
aw.  Indecency  belongs  to  both  sexes ;  immodesty  is. 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  females ; 
*  The  Dubtetan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more 
indecency  and  blasphemy,  than  1  ever  saw  collected  in 
cue  single  volume.'— Sir  Wm.  Jokes. 
nhnmodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

ROSCOMMOH. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty t  but  more  than  in- 
delicacy: they  both  respect  the  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
indelicacy  from  the  want  of  education.    It  is  a  great 


contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath;  recant,  to  Latin 
recanto,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  re  and  canto  , 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  by 
a  counter  declaration ;  retract,  in  Latin  retractus,  par- 
ticiple ofretraho,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  traho 
to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let 
go ;  revoke  and  recall  have  the  same  original  sense 
as  recant,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  word 
call,  which  is  expressed  also  by  voice,  or  in  Latin  voco, 
implies  an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  the 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine,  we  re- 
fract a  promise,  we  revoke  a  command,  we  recall  an 

What  has  'been  solemnly  professed  is  renounced  by 
abjuration; 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece, 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  his  hateful  sway. 
Shenstohb. 

What  has  been  publickly  maintained  as  a  settled 
point  of  belief  is  given  up  by  recanting;'  A  false 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted  tor  the  sake  of  him  whose 
reputation  may  be  injured.'-JoHNsow.  What  has 
been  pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  re- 
tractmg;  '  When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that 
these  were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socra- 
tes, I  will  retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him 
for  the  conviction.'— CuMBBBLinn.  What  has  been 
pronounced  by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  null 
fey  revocation;  '  What  reason  Is  there  but  that  those 
grants  and  privileges  should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
Selr first intention.'-SFBNSBR.  What hasbeen mta 
spoken  through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  by 
recalling  the  words ; 

»T  is  done,  and  since  »t  is  done 't  is  past  recall, 
And  since 't  Is  past  recall  must  be  forgotten. 

Drtbbh. 
Although  Archbishop  Cranmerreconled  the  prlnci 
pies  of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon ^after  recalled  hie 
words,  and  died  boldly  for  his  faith     Henry  IV  of 
France  abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Calvinists  of  hie 
protection.    Louis  XIV.  drove  many  of  his ibes [sub- 
jects from  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
'interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abrurt i  their 
faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
recarlt  tho*  opinions ;  the  want  of  principle  dictates 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise ;  instability  Is  the, or- 
dinary cause  for  revoking  decrees;  alove  of  preci- 
sion commonly  Induces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  recall 
a  false  expression.       


■  WOmui  W  put  BUtll  ail   UUUUI  UII  UCI    ucwwacu   uuw- 

■endt'it  is  a  great  indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break  in 

the  retirement  of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and 

'if.    It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immodest 

wm ;  It  is  indelicate  for  females  to  engage  in  mas- 

cottne  exercises;  'Your  papers  would  be  chargeable 
with  something  worse  than  indelicacy,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  sui  of  uneleanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  yes  rally  self-love.*— Sfbctatob. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE, 

RECALL. 

Abjure,  In  Latin  abjuro,  is  compounded  of  the  pri 

satire  ab  and  jure  to  swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the 


TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 
Abolish,  in  French  abolir,  Latin  aboleo,  is  com- 
pounded of  a*  and  oleo  to  lose  the  -"^^g1^ 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence;  obrog^j^ 
French  abSger,  Latin  ^^^^f^J^ 
go,  compounded  of  ab  and  rogo  to  ask,  signifies  llte- 
raUy  to  ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a  thing ;  maj jto  ta» 
away  •  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans, 
among  whom  no  law  was  valid  unless  Vie,<cvon8ent^L 
the  people  was  obtained  by  asking,  and  In  like  manner 
no  lawwas  unmade  without  asking  their  consent; 
repeal,  In  French  rappeler,  from  the  Latin  words  ro 
uS lappello,  sigxunes'Wally  to  call  back  or  ™y 
what  SU  been  said,  which  Is  in  like  manner  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  revoke;  annul,  in  French  armuuer, 
cWsfrom  n%lle,  in  Latin  nihil,  signifying  to  reduce 
to  nothing ;  cancel,  in  French  canceller,  comes  from 
the  Latin  canceUo  to  cut  crosswise,  signifying  to 
strike  out  crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  proceeding  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  abolishes ;  a  posi- 
tive interference  is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The  for- 
mer is  employed  with  regard  to  customs:  th« flatter 
with  regard  to  the  authorized  transactions  of  marf- 
kind  ;^The  long-continued  wars  between  the  English 
5nd  he  ScouHiad  then  raised  invincible  J^usie. 
and  hate,  which  long-continued  peace  hath  sinw a**{- 

Xd.'-SIE  JOHR  fUTWARO.     *  Solon  <^8<*£M 

Draco's  sanguinary  laws,  except  those  that  affected 
murder.'— Cumberland. 


us 
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Law*  are  repealed  or  abrogated;  but  the  former  of 
these  terms  It  mostly  in  modern  use,  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  tbe  proceeding!  of  the  ancients.  Edicts  are 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts,  fee.  are  an- 
nulled. Deeds,  bonds,  obligations,  debts,  etc  are 
cancelled. 

The  introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  the 
abolition  of  the  old.  '  On  the  parliament's  part  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
might  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolisked.*— 
Clarendon.  None  can  repeal,  but  those  that  have 
tbe  power  to  make  laws ;  •  If  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  tbeir  ends,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them 
mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  test;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployments.'—Swirr.  The  revocation  of  any  edict  is 
the  Individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pub- 
lish it;  *  When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  has  been  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  1'— Hooker.  To  annul 
may  bo  the  act  of  superiour  authority,  or  an  agree- 
.ment  between  the  parties  from  whom  tbe  act  ema- 
nated ;  a  reciprocal  obligation  hi  annulled  by  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  those  who  have  imposed  it  on  each 
other;  but  If  the  obligation  be  an  authoritative  act,  the 
annulment  must  be  so  too; 

I  will  annul 
By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 
Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  entrapp'd, 
Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials, 
My  queen  betroth'd.— Thomsoh 
To  cancel  is  the  act  of  an  individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand ;  an  obligation  may 
be  cancelled,  either  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  of  tbe  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged  person ; 

This  hour  makes  friendships  which  be  breaks  the 
next, 

And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext, 

Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past, 

If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last 

CtjmbkjlljlXv. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances, 
has  caused  the  abolition  of  justs  and  tournaments  ana 
other  military  sports  in  Europe.  Tbe  Roman  people 
sometimes  abrogated  from  party  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  for  the  good  of  the  republick ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  bas  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decree  in  arbitrary  governments,  bas  occasioned 
te  revocation  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  cancel  a  debt: 
but  a  grateful  man  picacivoa  the  debt  in  bis  mind,  and 
will  never  sufier  It  to  be  cancelled. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR  ERASE, 
EFFACE,  CAsYCEL,  OBLITERATE. 

Blot  is  in  all  probabDity  a  variation  of  spot  signify- 
ing to  cover  over  with  a  blot;  expunge,  in  Latin  ex- 
fungoy  compounded  of  ex  and  pungo  to  prick,  signifies 
to  put  out  by  pricking  with  tbe  pen  ;  erase,  comes  from 
the  Latin  erasue,  participle  of  erode,  that  is,  e  and  rado 
to  scratch  out;  efface,  in  French  effacer.  compounded 
of  the  Latin  e  and  facto  to  make,  signifies  literally  to 
make  or  put  out;  cancel,  in  French  canceller,  Latin 
tanctUo,  from  canceUi  lattice-work,  signifies  to  strike 
out  with  cross  lines;  obliterate,  in  Latin  obliteratus. 
participle  of  oblitero,  compounded  of  ob  and  litera, 
signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that  are 
Impressed  on  bodies :  tbe  first  three  apply  In  the  proper 
sense  only  to  that  which  is  written  with  tbe  hand,  and 
taspeak  the  manner  In  which  the  action  is  performed. 
Letters  are  blotted  out,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
again ;  they  are  expunged,  so  as  to  signify  that  they 
cannot  stand  for  anything;  they  are  erased,  to  that 
the  space  may  be  reoccupied  with  writing.  The  last 
three  are  extended  in  their  application  to  other  cha- 
racters formed  on  ottar  substances:  efface  hi  general, 


and  does  not  designate  either  the  manner  or  tbe  ct 
jeer.  Inscriptions  on  stone  may  he  effaced^  whaen  sk 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  cancel  is  princifis_?T 
confined  to  written  or  printed  characters  ;  they  &4 
cancelled  by  striking  through  them  with  Use  pes  ;  is 
this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  cemeeOiS 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  part  at  a  work 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters,  but  without  defien;.- 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  «& 
terated,  which  are  in  any  way  made  iUegibte- 

Efface  applies  to  images,  or  the  representatioas  « 
things;  In  this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  mat 
be  effaced  from  a  statue;  cancel  respects  tbe  mibj-a 
which  is  written  or  printed;  obliterate  respects  ibr 
single  letters  which  constitute  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  acuVv 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced ;  in-  this  manner  wriaiz 
may  be  effaced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  ek- 
ments :  cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design :  obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  zsd 
circumstances  in  general ;  time  itself  may  oMursts 
characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms  is  easily  de- 
duclble  from    the    preceding  explanation  ;   what  m 
figuratively  described,  as  written  in  a  book,  may  be 
said  to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  out  by  tbe 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  manner  thsigs 
may  be  blotted  out  from  the  mind  or  the  reeoUectioa ; 
1  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  sufier  themselves,  from  their  aver- 
sion for  a  party,  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  perma 
who  Is  engaged  in  it.'— Admsok.    When  the  eomems 
of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are  aptly  described 
as  being  expunged;  In  this  manner,  the  free-tbinkjag 
sects  expunge  every  thing  from  the  Bible  which  6am 
not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  expunge  from  their  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions ;  'I  believe  thai 
any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  pan  in  pablid: 
concerns  forty  years  ago  (if  tbe  intermediate  space 
were  expunged  from  bis  memory)  would  hardly  credit 
bis  senses  when  he  should  hear  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island.'— 
Bran.    When  the  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to  be  erased,  whet 
they  are,  as  it  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
by  others ;  in  this  manner,  tbe  recollection  of  what  a 
child  has  learned  is  easily  erased  by  play;  and  with 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  efface  the  re- 
collection of  a  person's  image  from  the  mind ; 

Tet  the  best  Mood  by  learning  is  refin'd, 

And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind ; 

While  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race, 

And  tbe  paternal  stamp  ^f«e«.— Oldiswoeth 

From  the  idea  of  striking  out  or  camceUeng  a  debt  is 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obhganaa, 
Is  said  to  be  cancelled; 

Tet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  world,  which  cancels  nature's  right  and  wrong, 
And  new  casts  wisdom.— Youkq. 

As  the  lineaments  of  the  face  correspond  to  wfltlea 
characters,  we  may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated;  'Tbe  transferring  of  the 
scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  must 
have  bad  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before  the  rabaloas 
majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated.'— Trt. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE 
To  be  forsaken,  (».  7V  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  assistance  of  others ;  to  be  forlorn, 
from  the  German  verlekren  lost,  is  to  be  foreekm  is 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  In  an  unknowt 
road ;  to  be  destitute,  from  tbe  Latin  destitutes,  is  to  bt 
deprived  of  tbe  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  be  forsaken  h  a  partial  situation ;  to  be  ftriw* 
and  destitute  are  permanent  conditions.  We  nay  ta 
forsaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  road;  we  an 
forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path,  with  no  ow 
to  direct  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  mesa, 
of  subsistence,  nor  tbe  prospect  of  obtaining  tbe  rneus 
It  Is  particularly  painful  to  be  forsaken  by  the  friend  o 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes* 
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But  tearful  for  themsel  ra.  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops*  den. 

Drydsn. 
Tn*  orphan,  who  Is  left  to  travel  the  road  of  life  without 
cmuweHor  or  friend,  to  of  all  otbera  In  the  most  forlorn 
condition ; l  Conscience  made  them  (Joseph's  brethren) 
recollect,  that  they  who  had  once  been  deaf  to  the  sup- 
pttcmtioua  of  a  brother,  were  now  left  friendless  and 
foriorn.1— Blair.  If  poverty  be  added  to  fbrlornness, 
m  man's  misery  Sa  aggravated  by  his  becoming  desti- 
t*u;  •  Friendless  and  destitute,  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  foreign 
country.'— Johnson. 

PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPROBATE. 
Profligate,  in  Latin  profligatne,  participle  of  profligo, 
compounded  of  the  Intensive  pro  and  fligo  to  dash  or 
beat,  signifies  completely  ruined  and  tost  to  every  thing ; 
abandoned  signifies  given  up  to  one's  lusts  and  vicious 
indulgences ;  reprobate  (v.  To  reprove)  signifies  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  In  their  proper  acceptation,  expresses 
the  most  wretched  condition  of  fortune  into  which  it  Is 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and  conse- 
qnentiy  in  their  improper  application  they  denote  that 
state  of  moral  desertion  ana  ruin  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profligate  man 
has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  consequently  to  bis  vices  alone 
be  looks  for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  fortune  which 
he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  nnd 
every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  In  his 
unprincipled  conduct;  'Aged  wisdom  can  check  the 
most  forward,  and  abash  the  most  profligate.'— Blah, 
An  abandoned  roan  is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  pas- 
sions, which,  having  the  entire  sway  over  him,  natu- 
rally Impel  him  to  every  excess;  'To  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  doe*  not  only  show  you  ar- 
rogant but  abandoned.' — Huohrs.  The  reprobate  man 
is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until  he  becomes  in- 
sensible to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity  of 
ids  own  passions ; 
And  here  let  those  who  boast  In  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprobate  spirits.— Milton. 

The  profligate  man  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  society ; 
me  abandoned  man  is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
the  profligate  man  lives  upon  the  publick,  whom  he 

Sunders  or  defrauds ;  the  abandoned  man  lives  for  the 
diligence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions ;  the  repro- 
bate man  is  littie  better  than  an  outcast  both  by  God 
and  man:  unprincipled  debtors,  gamesters,  sharpers, 
iwtndleia,  and  the  like,  are  profligate  characters: 
nboremasters,  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  seducers,  and 
debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  abandoned  cha- 
racters ;  although  the  profligate  and  abandoned  are 
commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the  young  are  in  ge- 
necal  abandoned,  and  those  more  hackneyed  in  vice  are 
profligate ;  none  can  be  reprobate  but  those  who  have 
Wen  long  inured  to  profligate  courses.  ^ 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

Heinous,  In  French  heinous,  Greek  oboe  or  iuvbc 
terrible ;  flagrant,  in  Latin  flagrans  burning,  is  a  figu- 
rative expression  for  what  is  excessive  and  violent  in 
Its  nature;  flagitious, In  Latin  flagitiosus,  from  flagi- 
ti«m  infamy,  signifies  peculiarly  infamous;  atrocious, 
in  Latin  atrox  cruel,  from  ater  black,  signifies  exceed- 
ingly Mack.  _ 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  setem  to 
rise  in  degree.  A  crime  is  heinous  which  seriously  of- 
fends against  the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  heinous  which 
Mriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God :  '  There  are 
many  authors  who  nave  shown  wherein  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  hex- 
neusness  of  the  offence.' — Addison.  An  .offence  is 
tagrant  which  is  in  direct  defiance  of  established 
opinions  and  practice ;  '  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  to 
smite  a  man's  conscience,  on  this  he  cannot  avoid  rest- 
ing with  anxiety  and  terrour.'— Blair.  An  act  ia  flagi- 
tious if  it  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral  law,  or  cou- 


pled with  any  crossness ;  ( It  is  recotded  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  that  be  for  a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by 
some  flagitious  action  be  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace.'—Johnson.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which  is  at 
tended  with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  'The 
wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more  atro 
done  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine.'— Johnson.  Lying 
is  a  heinous  sin ;  gaming  and  drunkenness  are  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  Divine  law;  the  murder  of  a  whole 
family  ia  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 
Bare,  in  Saxon  bare,  German  bar,  Hebrew  V^Q 
to  lay  bare ;  naked,  in  Saxon  naced,  German  nackct  or 
nakt,  low  German  naakt,  Swedish  nakot,  Danish  no 
gen,  Jfcc.  comes  from  the  Latin  nudus,  compounded  of 
ne  not.  and  dulus  or  indutus  clothed,  and  the  Greek  <W» 
to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being  without  some  ne- 
cessary appendage ;  <  Though  the  lords  used  to  be  co- 
vered while  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  commons 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commissioners; 
and  so  none  were  covered.' — Clarendon.  Naked  de- 
notes the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  something 
essential ;  bare  is  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked 
although  not  vice  versd :  we  speak  of  bareheaded, 
barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but  a  figure  is  said  to 
be  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare  conveys  the  Idea 
of  want  in  general :  naked  simply  the  want  of  some- 
thing exteriour:  when  sve  speak  of  sitting  upon  the 
bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare,  of  bare  walls,  a 
bare  house,  the  idea  of  want  in  essentials  is  strongly 
conveyed ;  but  naked  walls,  naked  fields,  a  naked  ap 
pearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  to  the  eye . 
bare  In  this  sense  is  frequently  followed  by  the  object 
that  Is  wanted ;  naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  ad 
junct ;  a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves ;  this  constitutes  It  a 
naked  tree;  'The  story  of  jEnesa,  on  which  Virgil 
founded  his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circumstances.'- 
Addison. 
Why  turn'st  thou  from  me  1  I'm  alone  already ; 
Methtnks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining. 

Otway. 
They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  figurative 
application :  a  bare  sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely 
suffices;  'Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  men 
upon  the  bare  acknowledgement  of  this.'— Saimi. 
The  naked  truth  Is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
Intercept  the  view  of  it  from  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 

Srajcsfbark. 
Sometimes  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the  ez 
act  sense  of  bare  to  imply  the  want  or  some  necessary 
addition,  when  it  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly  that 
bare;  '  Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi 
ness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.'— Hoom. 
Naked  and  uncovered  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other;  to  be  naked  is  In  fact  to  have  the  body  un 
covered,  but  many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked:  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but  what  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  according  to  the  usages  of  men. 
ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change  ;— 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  dad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts.— Milton 

Every  thing  is  uncovered  from  which  the  covering  is 
removed ;  'In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom 
our  whole  internal  frame  is  uncovered,  dispositions 
bold  the  place  of  actions.'— Blair,  According  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquired  senti- 
ments of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body 
covered  with  clothing,  the  naked  tree  covered  with 
lea^s ;  the  naked  walls  tovered  with  paper  or  paint; 
and  the  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  bar 
citations:  on  the  other  hand,  plants  are  left  uncovers* 
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It>  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ran  or  rein:  furniture  or 
articles  of  nee  or  necessity  ere  left  uncovered  to  edit 
the  conTenlence  of  the  titer :  or  e  person  may  be  am- 
covered,  in  the  eenee  of  bare-headed,  on  certain  occa- 


BARE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 


Bare  (v.  Bart,  naked) :  scanty,  from  to  Meat,  dgni- 

" '" -.  t  probably 

.  '.destitute. 

in  Latin  destitntus.  participle  otdestituo,  compounded 


flee  tlie  quality  of  scanting;  scant  is  moat  i 
^        Ifre      *    '    *       ■   '        "  '    ' 


changed  from  the  Latin  scindo  to  clip  or  cut ;  destitute. 
in  Latin  destitntus.  participle  otdestituo,  compounded 
of  o«  privative  and  statue  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
dfnlfle*  unprovided  for  or  wanting.     . 

All  theie  terms  denote  the  absence  or  deprivation  of 
some  necessary.  Bar*  and  scant?  have  a  relative 
•erne :  hart  respects  what  serves  for  ourselves ;  scant* 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A  subsistence  U 
ban;  a  supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  as  a  bars  competence  what  would  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities;  *  Were  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  as  bare  as  the 
apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self-same  aflec- 
tion.'— Hooker.  A  hungry  person  will  consider  as  a 
scanty  allowance  what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater ;  '  So  scanty  uf  our  present  allowance  of 
happiness,  that  in  many  situations  life  con'd  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  ndt  allowed  to  ;  •♦Hove  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the  future.'— 

JOHMSOX. 

Bars  Is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal sustenance ;  destitute  tf  said  of  one's  outward 
circumstances  in  general.  A  (person  is  bars  of  clothes 
or  money ;  he  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  resources,  or 
of  comforts ;  •  Destitute  of  that  faithful  g  uide,  the  com- 
pass, the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.'— Ro- 
aaaTsoa. 

BARE,  MERE. 

fart  (e.  Bare,  naked) ;  mere,  in  Latin  menu  mere, 
oroperly  solus  alone,  from  the  Greek  utLp*  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  In  a  positive  sense:  mere,  negatively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  tears.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  horrour  In  the  mind ;  '  He  who 
foes  no  farther  than  sore  Justice,  stops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  virtue.'— -Blaie.  The  mere  attendance  at  a 
Slate  of  worship  Is  the  smallest  part  of  a  Christian's 
uty ;  « I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear In  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  complai- 
sance.'—Addison. 


SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 
Scarcity  (o.  Rare)  is  a  generlck  term  to  denote  the 
Circumstance  of  a  thing  being  scarce :  dearth,  which 
M  the  same  as  dearness,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
In  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  mostly,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  scarce;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  its  scarcity;  when  a  country  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a  (amine,  it  experiences 
the  frightfullest  of  all  dearths. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Rare,  In  Latin  rams,  comes  from  the  Greek  deaths 
thin;  scares,  In  Dutch  schaers  sparing,  comes  from 
scheren  to  cut  or  clip,  signifying  cut  close ;  singular  (v. 
Particular.) 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  number  and  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution:  rare  Is  a 
thinned  number,  a  diminished  quantity:  scores  is  a 
abort  quantity. 

Rare  Is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury ; 
—arcs  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity:  that  which  is 
tare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  Is  scares  becomes  precious,  and  the  low  of  it  is 
seriously  felt.    The  best  of  every  thing  is  in  Its  nature 


rare;  there  wID  never  be  a  euperflalty  of  such  dihp. 
there  are,  however,  some  thing*,  as  particularly  curio* 
plants,  or  particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  circaa 
stances,  are  always  rare:  that  which  is  most  in  sa\ 
will,  In  certain  cases,  be  scare*  ;  when  the  sunjijef 
an  article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it  eonnaua,  a 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  In  btawei  a  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  (unite  to  b 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flower*  'A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  is  one  of  tir 
rarest  things  In  the  world.' — Beau.  The  pataksj 
of  Raphael,  and  other  distinfulsbcd  painters,  are  dan; 
becoming  more  scarce,  because  time  will  diminish  thev 
quantity,  although  not  their  value ;  c  When  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  vu  ofla 
recolned  by  a  succeeding  emperour.* — Addisox. 

What  Is  rare  will  often  be  singular,  and  whit  ■ 
singular  will  often,  on  that-  account,  be  raw;  feu 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object. 
fewness  Is  the  idea  common  to  both ;  but  rare  it  sad 
of  that  of  which  there  might  be  more ;  but  singtUr 
is  applied  to  that  which  Is  single,  or  nearly  single,  in 
its  kind.  The  rare  Is  that  which  la  always  soBgto 
for ;  the  singular  is  not  always  that  which  one  esteem* 
a  thing  is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  a  thisr 
Is  singular  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or  had ; '  We 
should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  whka 
have  attended  others,  that  there  Is  nothing  singelern 
those  which  befall  ourselves.'— Mklmoth  {Ltam 
of  Cicero).  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them  ran  a 
England,  because  the  climate  will  not  agree  witb  lira: 


the  sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its  quality  of  yieJduaj 
to  the  touch  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  plants. 
Scarce  la  applied  only  in  the  proper  sense  to  phvsesl 


objects ;  rare  and  singular  are  applicable  to  toonl 
objects.  One  speaks  of  a  rare  instance  of  fidelity  of 
which  many  like  examples  cannot  be  found ;  of  a  m- 
gular  Instance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  case  cu 
scarcely  be  found. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 
Simple,  In  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plied  without  a 
fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex,  which  has  many  folds. 
or  to  the  compound  which  has  several  parts  inrotad 
or  connected  with  each  other;  'To  make  the  con 
pound  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  la  an  adulteration  or 
counterfeiting.'— Bacoh.  Single  and  singular  (v.  Out) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  maHifa 
rioua; 

Mankind  witb  other  animals  compare, 
Single  how  weak  and  impotent  they  are 

Jama 

♦These  busts  of  the  emperours  and  empresses  are  tfl 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  taeb 
kind/— Addisoh.  We  may  speak  of  a  simpU  circum- 
stance as  independent  of  any  thing;  of  a  single  in 
stanoator  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other: 
and  a  singular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its  like 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  person,  snaaiictty,  as 
far  aa  it  Is  opposed  to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never 
be  excessive;  but  when  it  lies  in  the  bead,  so  thtiU 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  other  per 
eons,  It  is  a  fault;  'Nothing  extraneous  must  dean 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing ;  its  bare  object  nt«  to 
as  naked  as  truth,  Basimpls  and  unmixed  as  sincerity' 
—South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  is  tost 
species  of  simplicity  which  Is  altogether  to  be  admired ; 
singularity  may  be  either  good  or  bad  accordinf  to 
circumstances ;  to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  trub 
good :  but  to  be  singular  In  manner  is  aflectaikm, 
which  is  at  variance  with  genuine  simplicity,  if  aot 
directly  opposed  to  it ;  '  From  the  union  of  the  crows* 
to  the  Revolution  in  1686,  Scotland  was  ptoeed  in  a 
political  situation  the  moat  singular  and  most  unbappr  * 

— ROBHTSOH. 


SOME,  ANT. 


bats,  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  such  a 
-,  Is  altogether  restrictive  in  Its  sense:  oHf,frvto  s 


restrictive  in  its  aense 
one,  la  altogether  universal  and  indefinite, 
plies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinction  from  toe  re*. 
any  to  every  Individual  part  without  distinction.  Sent 
think  this,  and  others  that:  any  person  mlgM  beOeve 
If  he  would ;  any  one  can  conquer  Ms  pasiora  irno 
calls  in  the  aid  of  religion.     In  consequeace  of  *« 
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tistfnctloa  in  MOM!  mum  can  on.y  be  used  In  particular 
affirmative  propositions ;  but  any,  which  to  equivalent 
to  all,  may  be  either  In  negative,  interrogative,  or  hy- 
pothetical propositions:  seats  say  so:  does  any  one 
ktterektl    He  wUI  not  give  to  any. 

SOIJTARYt  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 
SoUtarsj  and  sole  are  both  derived  from  solus  alone 
nr  whole ;   only,  that  is  onely,  signifies  the  quality 
of  unify ;   single  to  an  abbreviation  of  singular  (v. 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  leas  opposed  to  several 
or  many.  Solitary  and  sole  signify  one  left  by  itself; 
the  former  mostly  in  application  to  particular  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  in  regard  mostly  to  moral  objects: 
a  solitary  shrub  expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself; 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.— Milton. 
The  sole  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else;  'All 
things  are  but  insipid  to  a  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  sole  minion  of  his  fancy.'— South. 
Only  does  not  include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency : 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  means  to  imply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought 
to  have  more.  Single  signifies  simply  one  or  more  de- 
tached from  others,  without  conveying  any  other  col- 
lateral idea :  a  tingle  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
more  convenient  than  a  double  one;  a  single  shilling 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose : 
there  may  be  single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one ;  but 
the  other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
thing  else, 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
Single  against  the  wfeked.— Miltok. 
A  solitary  act  of  generosity  to  not  sufficient  to  charac- 
terise a  man  as  generous:  with  most  criminals  the 
selt  ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon  their  not  having 
learned  to  know  and  do  better:   harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  only  means  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  others:   single  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely,  only,  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  disasters 
which  attend  an  unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are 
seldom  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  Incapacity  of  tb>> 
general :  there  are  many  circumstances  both  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
only  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
Divine  revelation:  there  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected  by  them 
conjointly 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 
Unity  Is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  signification  of  one,  which  to 
opposed  to  none;  single,  in  Latin  singnlus  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from  sine  angvlo 
without  an  angle,  because  what  to  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  others,  and  to  particularly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair;  only,  con- 
tracted from  onely,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  ens  child,  to  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning:  a  person  has  a  singfe  child, 
conveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  mora  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
i  has  an  only  child,  Implies  that  he 


For  shame,  Rntillans,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  1— Darns*. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 
My  only  drink.— Filmkr. 

BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 
Besides  that  to,  by  the  side,  next  to,  marks  limply 


the  connexion  which  subsists  between  what  goes  be- 
fore and  what  follows ;  moreover,  that  to,  more  than 
all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  to 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  may  say,  "be  to  besides  of  a  peaceable 
disposition."  On  concluding  any  subject  or  question 
we  may  introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a  moreover: 
"  Moreover  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  such  a  change ;"  *  Now,  the  best 
way  In  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing, 
to  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  It  to  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it'— Tillotsok. 
4  It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  will 
follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
natures  of  the  things  that  he  governs ;  and  moreover 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  from  his  duty,  as  well  as  performinc 
It,  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  governed  by  laws1 
—Sooth. 

BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

Besides  (v.  Moreover),  which  to  here  taken  as  a  pre- 
position, expresses  the  idea  of  addition ;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  ourselves ;  no  one 
except  ourselves  will  be  admitted ;  '  Besides  impiety 
discontent  carries  along  with  it  as  its  Inseparable 
concomitants,  several  other  sinful  passions.'— Blair 
1  Neither  jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  He  to  a  rival  to  none,  he  to  an  enemy  to 
none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  against  his  laws 
seek  enmity  with  him.'— Blair. 

UNLE8S,  EXCEPT. 
Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  Use,  if  not,  or  it 
one  fall,  to  employed  only  for  the  particular  case ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  to  hereby  signified:  I  shall  not  do 
it  unless  he  ask  me ;  no  one  can  enter  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  tickets;  *  Unless  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.'— Black- 
stone.  '  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  jewels 
till  her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  hto  executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
other  persons  except  creditors.*— Blackstowe. 

HOWEVER;  YET,  NEVERTHELESS 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  advert* 
Uve,  because  they  join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  lees  in  opposition  to  each  other.  However  to 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  to  Answer  not  yet  all  come  out :  by  which 
to  understood  that  much  of  the  truth  has  been  told, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  te  told :  so  likewise  in  simi- 
lar sentences ;  I  am  not,  however,  of  that  opinion ; 
where  It  to  implied  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  It ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  1 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  however  you  may  rely  on  my 
assistance  to  that  amount;  that  to,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
assistance :  however,  as  to  obvious  from  the  above  ex 
amptee,  connects  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood; 
1  However  U  to  but  just  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.'— 
Hoohbs.  Yet,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  are 
mostly  employed  to  set  two  specifick  propositions 
either  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  specifick  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  to  peculiarly  proper- 
others  In  which  nevertheless,  and  others  in  which  not 
withstanding,  is  preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  pet  be  was 
an  admirable  writer;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  yet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head : 
1  He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breed  ng ;  yet  he  was  impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  bar  Majesty*  said  of  him  In  private.'— Clark  a 
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to*.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstsmding  could  not  in 
these  cum  have  been  substituted.  Nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  are  mostly  used  to  Imply  effects  or 
consequences  opposite  to  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  result  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part; 
nevertheless  I  will  be  a  Mend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can: 
that  is,  although  be  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  less  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power ;  *  There 
will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin.'— 
Johmsoh.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  be  still 
persists  in  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I 
have  said  notwithstanding  or  not  restraining  him  from 
t,  he  stili  persists.  He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding 
■is  loss;  that  is,  his  loss  notwithstanding,  or  not 
tending  in  the  way  of  it,  be  is  still  rich ;  'Notwith- 
standing there  is  such  infinite  room  between  man  and 
his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itself  in,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  ever  should  be  filled  up.'— Addi- 
son. From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  than 
from  any  specifics:  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct 
applications,  and  clearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as 
those  above-cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  could  not  be  substituted  for  each  other, 
nor  yet  for  either :  in  other  cases,  however,  where  the 
objects  are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indifferently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  strict  morality,  and  yet  {notwithstanding, 
or  nevertheless)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  with  moral  principle :  you  know 
that  these  are  but  tales,  yet  (notwithstanding,  nsver- 
tkeless)  you  believe  them. 

ALL,  WHOLE. 

J[U  and  whole  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  that 
is,  in  German  all  and  heil  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  all, 
kef,  or  heel,  Saxon  «*,  wsi,  Danish  al,  old,  Greek  ft**, 
Hebrew  *?> 

All  respects  a  number  of  individuals ;  whole  respects 
a  single  body  with  its  components :  we  have  not  all, 
tf  we  have  not  the  whole  number;  we  have  not  the 
whole,  if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity 
to  take  more  thari  a  partial  survey  of  all  the  interest- 
ing objects  which  the  whole  globe  contains. 

when  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general  sense, 
all  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when  the  object  is  spe- 
sifick,  whole  Ib  preferable:  thus  we  say.  all  hope  was 
lost ;  but,  our  whole  hope  rested  in  this ;  ' It  will  be 
asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  be  not  credited.  It 
Is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'— John- 
sow.  »  The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  told  so 
differently  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to  so 
great  uncertainty.'— Horn. 

ALL,  EVERT,  EACH. 

AM  is  collective;  every  single  or  individual ;  each 
distributive. 

All  and  every  are  universal  in  their  signification : 
tack  is  restrictive :  the  former  are  used  in  speaking  of 

Em  numbers;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  small  num- 
rs.  All  men  are  not  bom  wllh  the  same  talent, 
either  In  degree  or  kind ;  but  ever*  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  divides  his  property 
among  bis  children,  and  gives  to  each  his  due  share; 
1  Harold  by  his  marriage  broke  all  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.'— Hume.  « Every  man's  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'— JosutBow. 
•Taken  singly  and  individually,  It  might  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
roust  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  and  effects.'— 
BljlUU 

NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
Numerous  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  is  taken  to  denote  a  great  man  v  or  a  great  num- 
ber ;  numeral  and  numerical  both  imply  belonging  to 
number.  Numeral  is  applied  to  a  elass  of  words  in 
grammar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a  numeral  noun : 
numerical  is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
number-  as  a  numerical  differenee,*whexs  the  differ- 


ence  subsists  between  any  two  mimhefa,or  is  < 


SPECIAL,  SPECIFICS,  PARTICULAJL 
Special,  in  Latin  specialis,  signifies  belonging  to  He 
species ;  particular,  belonging  to  a  particle  or  amaf 
part ;  specifick,  in  Latin  speaficus,  from  specie*  a  spe- 
cies, and  fueio  to  make,  signifies  making  a  species. 
The  special  is  that  which  comes  under  the  general; 
the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the  apenal . 
hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule;  but  a  partxcmlsr 
case ;  ( God  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  his  preroga- 


tive to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  ricbes.*- 
P articular  and  specifick  are  both  applied  to  the  pro- 
perties of  individuals ;  but  particular  is  said  of  the 
contingent  circumstances  of  things,  apecjfick  of  their 
inherent  properties ;  every  plant  has  something  perti 
cular  in  itself  different  from  others,  it  'j  either  Jobe^i 
or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  4  Every  state  has  i 
particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  prractpfe 
may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excese-'- 
Goldsmith.  The  specified  property  of  a  plant  is  tkm. 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species ;  '  The  ini^ 
tation  of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which  mankind,  of  ad 
others,  is  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  blot  ape* 
the  prune  and  specifick  perfection  of  human  nature. — 
South.  Particular  is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  u» 
loose  discourse;  specifick  is  a  scientific*:  term  wbka 
describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularize  and  specify . 
we  particularize  for  the  sake  of  information  ;  weep* 
cify  for  the  sake  of  instruction :  in  describing;  a  man's 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we  mention  every 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineating 
a  plan  it  is  necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution. 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 
Particular  (o.  Peculiar) ;  individual,  In  French  m- 
dividuel,  Latin  individuus,  signifies  that  which  cannot 
be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  object; 
but  particular  is  much  more  specifick  than  individual ; 
the  particular  confines  us  to  one  object  only  of  many 
but  individual  may  be  said  of  any  one  object  aiaest 
many.  A  particular  object  cannot  be  misunderstood 
for  any  other,  while  it  remains  particular;  but  the 
individual  object  can  never  be  known  from  other  «***- 
vidual  objects,  while  it  remainsonly  individual  Par- 
ticular is  a  term  used  in  regard  to  individuals,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general:  individual  is  a  term  used  is 
regard  to  collectives;  and  is  opposed  to  the  whole  a 
that  which  is  divisible  into  parts;  4  Those  particular 
speeches,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  rants,  are  blemishes  in  our  English  tragedv* 
Addisoh. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side. 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  daar.--Mxi.Tov 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

Alone,  compounded  of  all  and  one,  signifies  alto- 
gether one,  or  single ;  that  is,  by  one's  self;  solitary, 
in  French  solitaire,  Latin  solitarius,  from  smhu  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  alone;  lonely  signifies  u 
the  manner  of  alone. 

Alans  marks  the  state  of  a  person ;  solitary  the 

Siallty  of  a  person  or  thing ;  lonely  the  quality  of  a 
Ing  only.    A  person  w , Iks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 
Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alone  is  of  a  solitary 
rn; 

Here  we  stand  alons^ 
As  in  our  form  distinct,  pre-eminent.— You** 
Wherever  a  man  can  be  most  and  ofteaest  ale**,  that  si 
a  solitary  or  lonely  place;  '1  would  wish  no  man  te 
deceive  himself  with  opinions  which  he  has  not  tho- 
roughly reflected  upon  in  bis  solitary  hours.'— Cow 
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tntbln  an  ancient  forest*  s  ample  verge 
There  stands  a  lonely,  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Bailc  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.— Row*.  • 

ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 
Also,  compounded  of  all  and  so,  signifies  literally  all 
In  the  same  manner;  likewise,  compounded  of  WU  and 
«ci*«  or  manner,  signifies  In  like  manner ;  too.  a  varia- 
tion of  the  numeral  two,  signifies  what  may  be  added 
or  Joined  to  another  thing  from  Its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously  convey  the 
same  idea  of  including  or  classing  certain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  supposed  ground  or  affinity.  AUo  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  has*  a. more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  ,a  sameness  in  the  whole;  'Let 
us  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach  of  modern 
times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  passion  for 
gaming,  which  is  sp  often  the  refuge  of  the  idle  sons  of 
pleasure,  and  often  also  the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.' 
—Blair.  Likewise  if  more  specifics:  and  limited  in  its 
acceptation ;  *  All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate  share  of 
wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.'— Stbxlk. 

Too  is  still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers  only 
to  a  single  object;  '.Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general,  and  seemingly,  the  most  innocent  object  of 
desire.  With  respect  to'  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err. 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to  have  had 
their  wish  denled.'^Bnia. 

u  He  also  was  among  the  number"  may  convey  the 
idea  of  totality  -both  as  respects  the  person  and  the 
event:  ube  writes  likewise  a  very  fine  hand"  conveys 
the  idea  of  similar  perfection  In  hi*  writing  as  in  other 
qualifications :  "  he  said  so  too, '  -i unifies  he  said  so  tn 
addition  to  the  others ;  be  said  it  likewise  would  imply 
that  he  said  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

SOLITARY,  DB8EBT,  DESOLATE. 

Solitary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  tolas  alone ;  desert 
a  the  same  as  deserted;  desolate,  In  Latin  desolatus, 
signifies  made  solitary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
different  modifications  of  the  common  idea  of  solitude 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary  simply  denotes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind:  thus  a  place 
m  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  Is  no  human  being  but 
himself;  ax  J  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute,  when  there  are 
no  brutes  with  which  it  can  bold  society:  'The  first 
time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we  find  him  discon- 
solately sitting  on  the  solitary  shore,  sighing  to  return 
lo  Ithaca.'— Whaaton.  Desert  conveys  the  Idea  of  a 
place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its  unfit- 
neai  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts  are  places  of 
such  wildness  as  seems  to  frighten  away  almost  all 


A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.— Davnuf. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  every  country  may  become  desolate 
whiente exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravaging  army; 

Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  buss ; 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt,  / 

E*n  desolate  ia  crowds.— Thomson 

TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 
To  recede  is  to  go  back;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back; 
ia  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conve- 


;  the  latter  Is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 

nestaaty :  we  recede  by  a  direct  backward  movement; 
we  retreat  by  an  indirect  backward  movement:  we 
recede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distinctly;  we  retreat  from  the  position  we  have  taken, 
m  order  to  escape  danger:  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede ;  hot  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  advance 
is  not  tVee:  reading  Is  the  act  of  every  one ;  retreating 
to  peculiarly  the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who  make  hos- 
tdemovements.  To  retire  and  withdraw  originally 
itgnMy  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is,  draw  back  or  off; 
(Hitrthcy  agree  in  application  mostly  with  recede:  to 


recede  to  to  go  back  from  a  given  spot;  but  to 
withdraw  have  respect  to  die  place  or  the  presence  of 
the  persons:  we  may  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  bat  we 
retire  or  withdraw  from  a  room,  or  from  some  company 
In  this  application  withdraw  is  the  more  familiar  term: 
retire  may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but  it  denotes 
a  much  more  leisurely  action  than  retreat :  a  general 
retreats,  by  compulsion,  from  an  enemy;  but  he  may 
retire  from  an  enemy's  country  when  there  is  no  enemy 
present. 

Recede,  retire,  withdraw,  and  retreat,  are  also  used 
in  a  moral  application;  secede  is  used  only  in  this  sense: 
a  person  recedes  from  his  engagement,  which  is  seldom 
Justifiable;  or  he  may  recede  from  his  pretensions, 
which  is  mostly  commendable ; '  We  were  soon  brought 
to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our  imagined  equality 
with  our  cousins.'— Johnson.  A  person  retires  from 
buslnes*  when  he  ceases  to  carry  it  on  any  longer; 
'Retirement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleasures  has 
been  often  recommended  as  useful  to  repentance.' — 
Johnson.  A  person  withdraws  from  a  society  either 
for  a  time  or  altogether; •  A  temptation  may  withdraw 
for  awhile,  and  return  again.'— South.  As  life  is  reli- 
giously considered  as  a  warfare  with  the  world,  they 
are  sold  to  retreat  from  the  contest  who  do  not  enter 
into  its  pleasures;  '  How  certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we 
sometimes  retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (the 
world  of  pleasure}.'— Blair.  To  secede  is  a  public 
act:  men  secede  from  a  religious  or  political  body: 
withdraw  is  a  private  act ;  they  withdrew  themselves 
as  individual  members  from  any  society ;  '  Pisistratus 
and  bis  sons  maintained  their  usurpations  during  a 
period  of  sixty-eight  years,  including  those  of  Plata 
tratus's  eecessions  from  Athene.'— Cumberland. 


v  PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

Privacy  literally  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  pri- 
vate ;  but  when  taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  sate  of 
being  private :  retirement  literally  signifies  the  abstract 
act  of  retiring:  and  seclusion  that  of  eeclud ing  one's 
self:  but  retirement  by  Itself  frequently  denotes  a  state 
of  being  retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement;  seclusion,  a 
state  of  being  secluded :  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion :  privacy  is  opposed 
to  publicity;  be  who  lives  in  privacy,  therefore,  is  one 
who  follows  no  publick  line,  who  Uvee  so  as  to  be  little 
known; 

Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

Rowa 
Retirement  to  opposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of  access 
he,  therefore,  who  lives  In  retirement,  withdraws  from 
the  society  of  others,  he  lives  by  himself;  •  In  our  retire- 
ments every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious,'— Addison 
Seclusion  is  the  excess  of  retirement;  he  who  lives  la 
seclusion  bars  all  access  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself 
from  the  world; 

What  can  thy  imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  ? 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  Joy,  to  hope  or  fear? 

Paioa 
Privacy  to  most  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum 
stances  of  humiliation,  whether  from  their  mtafortam 
or  their  fault:  retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  these 
who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ;  but  seclusion  is  chosen 
only  by  those  who  labour  under  some  strong  affection 
of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  religions  or  physical  nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT 
The  following  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Somen,  In 
1688,  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  nappy  elucidation  of  these  two  important 
words;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  they  come 
sufficiently  dose  in  signification  to  render  any  com- 


14  What  to  appointed  me  to  speak  to  to  your  Lord 
lips'  first  amendment  by  which  the  word  abdicated  m 
the  Commons'  vote  to  changed  into  the  word  deserted^ 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  Commons  to  insist  on  the 
word  abdicated,  and  not  to  agree  to  your  amendment 

"The  first  reason  your  Lorddilj 
deliver  for  your  changing  the 


ffdduns  are  pleased  to 
word  is,  that  the  word 
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abdicated  your  Lordships  do  not  And  la  a  word  known 
to  too  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  wed.  The  next  to  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amount*  to  a  voluntary  express 
renunciation,  which  la  not  in  this  cane,  nor  will  follow 
from  the  premises. 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  If  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known 
eenae  In  the  common  law  of  England,  there  lathe  same 
objection  against  the  word  deserted ;  so  that  your  Lord- 
ships' first  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your 
own  amendment,  as  against  the  term  used  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

"The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification ;  their 
meaning  Is  very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true  their 
meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate  doth 
naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off,  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as 
to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  express  words  or  in  writing  (which  is  the  sense 
your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly 
called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing  such  acta  as 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  holding  and  retaining  of  the 
thing,  which  the  Commons  take  to  be  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  make  choice  of  the  word  abdicate,  as  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  all  others  express  that 
meaning.  And  in  this  latter  sense  it  ia  taken  by  others ; 
and  that  this  Is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall 
show  vour  Lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

"  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
at  Pads,  L  8,0.  4,  $  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure 
civill,  sed  ex  jure  naturall,  quo  quisque  suum  potest 
abdicare,  et  ex  naturall  prasumptione.  qua  volulsse  quia 
credltur  quod  sufficienter  signlficavit.  And  then  he 
goes  on:  Becusari  heredltas,  non  tantum  verbis  sed 
etiam  re,  potest,  etquovis  indlcio  voluntatis. 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
that  for  abdicating  a  thing  it  Is  sufficient  to  do  an  act 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  Is  out  of  Calvin's  Lexi- 
con Juridicum,  where  he  says,  Generum  abdicat  qui 
sponsam  repudiat  Here  is  an  abdication  without' 
express  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
sufficiently  signify  his  purpose. 

"  The  next  author  I  shall  quote  Is  Brissonlus,  De 
Verborum  Signification*,  who  hath  thle  passage :  Homo 
liber  qui  setpsum  vendit  abdicat  se  statu  suo.  That  is, 
he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  his  former  state  of  freedom,  and  is 
thereby  said  properly  se  abdicasse  statu  suo. 

11  Budsus,  in  his  Commentaries  Ad  Legem  Secondam 
de  Orlglne  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Abdicate  se  maglstratu  est  idem  quod  abire  penitus 
magistral*.  He  uat  goes  out  of  his  onto  of  magistracy, 
let  it  be  in  what  manner  be  will,  has  abdicated  the 

"  And  Grotioa,  in  his  Book  de  Jure- 'Belli  et  Pacia, 
1. 1,  c.4,  $  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdicare  by 
manifests  habere  pro  derelict*;  that  Is,  be  who  hath 
abdicated  any  thing  hath  so  far  relinquished  it,  that  be 
hath  no  rightof  return  to  It  And  that  is  the  sense  the 
Commons  put  upon  the  word.  It  Is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  abdicated,  and  so  stands  in  opposition 
to  dicare.  Dicat  qui  pronrium  aliquot  fecit,  abdicat 
qui  alienat;  so  says  Pralejus  in  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It 
is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  proper  word  by  the  Oom- 


80  In  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  In  the  erfM  a»sr 
trere  exercitnm  is  used  to  signify  soldiers 


leaving 
their  colours ;  and  in  the  canon  law  to  desert  a  rwiiffm 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident. 

"In  both  cases  the 'party  hath  not  only  a  rigjfct  ef 
returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again ;  which,  avy 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  naesent 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do,  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons  gives 
in  defence  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your  Losthsttpa 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  agsjant 
the  return  of  King  James,  which  your  Lordship*  would 
in  justice  do,  if  you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  that 
a  negligent  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the 
party  to  return. 

"  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  caaaoi 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  de- 
serted instead  of  abdicated;  because  it  doth  not  m 
any  sort  come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so  they 
apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your  Lordships*  meaning  av 
it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereas  they  took  up* 
the  word  abdicated  to  express  properly  what  is  to  at 
inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to  whichroar  Lord- 
ships have  agreed,  vis.  '  That  King  James  U-,  by  going 
about  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  by  breaking  die 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  vi- 
olating the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawing  hio- 
self  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounce^  ir 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitution.'  By  avovrinr 
to  govern  according  to  a  despotick  power  unkoova 
to  the  constitution,  and  inconsistent  therewith,  he 
bath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  Jaw; 
such  a  king  as  be  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation ;  soca 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  English  subject  ■ 
due ;  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominion ;  which 
is  to  all  intents  an  abdication  or  abandoning  of  to 
legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  expresj 
words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons  do 
Insist  upon  the  word  abdicated,  and  cannot  agree  to  the 
word  deserted."  ' 

Without  all  this  learned  verbosity  it  will  be  obvious 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other ;  abdication  being  a  pure  act  of  dtoere 
tion  for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  only :  bat 
desertion  an  act  which  involves  more  or  leas  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation. 


11  But  the  word  deserted  (which  Is  the  word  used  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify 
only  a  bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
liberty  of  returning  to  it  again.  DessrUm  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spigelius  in  his  Lexicon.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  deserere  and  dereUnquere  Is  expressly 
laid  down  by  Bartolus  on  the  8lh  law  of  the  38th  title 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these : 
Nota  dlllgenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  aliud  est  agrum  de- 
serere, allud  dereUnquere;  qal  enim  dsrtUnawU ipsum 
ex  pcenltentia  non  revocare,  sed  qui  deserit,  inara  Men- 
nluin  potest 

*  Whereby  It  appears,  my  lords,  that  Is  called  de- 
sertion whleh  Is  temporary  and  relievable;  that  is 
called  dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 
return. 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD 
Dismiss,  In  Latin  dimissus,  participle  of  dranha, 
compounded  of  di  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  asunder 
or  away ;  discharge,  signifies  to  release  from  a  charge; 
discard,  in  Spanish  descartar,  compounded  of  da 
and  cartar,  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is  Included  in  all 
these  terms ;  but  with  various  collateral  circumstances. 
Dismiss  is  the  general  term ;  discharge  and  discard 
are  modes  of  dismissing :  dismiss  Is  applicable  to  per- 
sons of  all  stations,  but  Is  used  more  particularly  for 
the  higher  orders:  discharge  on  the  other  hand  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk,  or  aa 
officer,  or  a  minister,  is  dismissed;  'In  order  to  an  ac 
commodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary,  that 
each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy 
counsellor. '—Addisok.  A  menial  servant  or  a  soldier 
is  discharged;  'Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent 
and  frivolous  that  the  footman  in  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some 
of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate  refusal  of  his  me* 
sages.'— Johnson. 

Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the  motive  of 
the  action ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  discard,  on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable  10  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be  dismieeei 
or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  discarded.  Thudismuee. 
or  discharge  frees  a  person  from  the  obligation  or  a* 
cesalty  of  performing  a  certain  duty ; 

Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band.— Pert 
The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  01 
station :  '  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  Is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  homUe  admirer  because  bt 
•poke  that  tongue  nor  drank  ohsiet.*— Bunet u 
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m  all  anted  to  things  in  the  moral  mom,  and 
with  the  bum  distinction:  we  are  Mid  to  dismiss  our 
%ars,  to  dioeharge  a  duty,  and  to  discord  a  Mntiment 
from  the  mind: 

Remme  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 

Dryden. 
If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  I  die- 
ahevrga  the  obligation  if  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clock  at 

a  hi.' — Blackstom.   • Justice  discards  party  friend- 
p  and  kindred.'— Addison. 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 


Let,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gothic*  toon,  and 
other  changes  in  the  French  laisser,  German  lessen, 
&c  comes  in  ail  probability  from  the  Latin  lazo,  to 
loosen,  or  net  loose,  free;  leave  (v.  To  leave) ;  suffer, 
from  the  Latin  suffero  to  bear  with,  signifies  not  to  put 
a  stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  is  Implied  by  all  these  terms ;  but  let  is 
a  less  formal  action  than  leave,  and  this  than  suffer.  I 
let  a  person  pan  In  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way : 
I  leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  by  declining  to  interfere:  I  staffer* 
person  to  go  his  own  way,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  Is  in  general  most  prudent  to 
let  thing*  take  their  own  course;  'Where  there  is  a 
certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  let  the  uncertainty  go, 
and  hold  to  that  which  is  certain.'— Saunderson.  In 
the  education  of  youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  in  leaving 
them  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  their  minds  and  turn 
of  disposition  without  at  the  same  time  suffering  them 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  their  character  or  future 
interests; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished. 

DaXHAM. 

If  Pope  had  suffered  his  hear,  to  be  alienated  from  her. 
he  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place/ 
— Johnson.  v 


TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

Leave,  in  Saxon  leafve,  in  old  German  laube,  Latin 
linquo,  Greek  Achra,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  want- 
ing, because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which  one 
leaves  ;  Quit,  in  French  quitter,  from  the  Latin  quietus 
rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  bold  of; 
the  sense  of  reUnquieh  is  given  under  the  bead  of 
Abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return ; 
we  quit  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise ;  but  we  relin- 
quish it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things ;  we 
quit  and  relinquish  things  only.  I  leave  one  person  In 
order  to  speak  to  another ;  I  leave  my  house  for  a  short 
time;  • 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore. 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  1 

Pope. 

I  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it ;  *  At  last  he  (Savage) 
quitted  the  boose  of  his  friend.'— Johnson. 

They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication. A  prudent  man  leaves  all  questions  about 
minor  matters  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 


mpers;  *  We  have  no  better  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of.  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, which,  corrupted  as  it  is,  those  who  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leave  behind  them.'— 
Swift.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the  busy  scenes  of 
active  life; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  tin  a  blessing 's  gt  v*n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting,  conquers  heav'n. 
Waller. 

A  mlrer  is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which  has 
added  so  greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures;  ( Al- 
though Charles  relinquished  almost  every  power  for 
the  crown,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 
punishment,  nor  desert  wba*  be  esteemed  his  religious 
4uty.'— Huns 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FAREWELL, 
OR  ADIEU. 

Leave  is  here  general  as  before  (v.  To  leave) ;  it  ex 
presses  simply  the  idea  of  separating  one's  self  from 
an  object,  whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise ;  to  take 
leave  and  bid  farewell  imply  a  separation  for  a  perpe- 
tuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action.  It  to  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  indifference,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in  ge 
neral  no  exercise  of  one's  feelings.  We  leave  persons 
as  convenience  requires ; 

Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fast, 
Attends  us  first  and  leaves  us  last.— Swut. 
We  leave  them  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking ;  to  take  leave  is  a  parting  cere- 
mony between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consider- 
able time;  'Now  I  am  to  take  leave  of  my  readers.  I 
am  under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.'— 
Steele.  To  bid  farewell  or  adieu  is  a  still  more 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  parting  Is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave  of  those  things 
which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find  It  pru- 
dent to  give  up ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment;  *  Anticipate 
the  awful  moment  of  your  bidding  the  world  an  eternal 
farewell.'— Blair.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  un 
decided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  altercation  or 
violence ;  it  Is  greater  virtue  In  a  man  to  take  leave  of 
his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of  him;  when  a 
man  engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  vnnibid  adieu 
to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestick  life. 

LEAVE,  LIBERT?,  PERMISSION,  LICENSE 
Leave  has  here  the  sense  of  freedom  granted,  be- 
cause what  is  left  to  itself  is  left  free ;  liberty,  in  Latin 
libertas,  from  liber  free,  denotes  the  state  of  being  free 
from  external  restraint ;  permission  signifies  the  act  of 
permitting,  or  the  thing  permitted ;  license,  in  Latin 
licentia,  from  licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  permitted  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law  in  per 

Leave  and  liberty  are  either  given  or  taken :  per 
mission  Is  taken  only ;  license  Is  granted,  and  that  In  a 
special  manner:  leave  is  employed  only  on  familial 
occasions ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  lo«any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.'— Pora.  Liberty  is  given  in  more  im- 
portant matters;  'I  am  for  the  full  liberty  of  diversion 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.'— Locks.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds :  leave  Is  taken  in  indifferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave  of  absence, 
liberty  is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un 
authorized  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  Is,  therefore, 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  is 
done  without  the  leave  maybe  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another ;  but 
liberties  which  are  taken  without  offering  an  apology 
are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  license 
Is  granted  by  puWick  authority :  a  parent  gives  leave 
to  a  child  to  take  a  walk;  the  government  grants 
licenses  for  selling  different  commodities.  The  word 
license  is  however  sometimes  used  figuratively; 
Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  license  to  build  castles  there.— Swirr. 

Leave  and  permission  are  Mid  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty:  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  opinions;  we 
request  permission,  but  not  liberty,  to  speak :  '  The  re 
peated  permissions  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with 
you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.'— Pope. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICKS. 
Leavings  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntary  ae 
they  signify  what  is  left :  remains  are  what  follow  in 
the  coarse  of  things;  they  are  what  remain;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify 
what  has  been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  Is  never 
taken  in  this  bad  sense.    When  many  persons  of  good 
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taste  have  the  liberty  of  choosing,  it  to  fair  to  expect 
(bat  the  leavings  will  be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after 
all  have  made  their  choice ; 
Scales,  fine,  and  bones,  tbe  Uavings  of  tbe  feast. 
Somm.vix.ls. 
By  the  remains  of  beauty  which  are  discoverable  in 
the  face  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
what  her  personal  charms  had  been ; 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  tost  remains. 

80MBKV1U.B. 

AnutM  signify  literally  what  remains :  relicks,  from 
the  Latin  reiinquo  to  leave,  that  which  is  left  Tbe 
former  to  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  application ; 
the  latter  to  speclfiek.  What  remains  after  the  use  or 
consumption  of  any  thing  to  termed  the  remains  ;  what 
is  left  or  any  thing  after  a  lapse  of  years  to  the  relick 
or  relicks.  There  are  remains  of  buildings  mostly  after 
a  conflagration ;  there  are  relieks  of  antiquity  la  most 
monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases ;  reUeks  always  derive  a  value 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originsJJy 
to  belong.  The  remains  of  a  person,  that  Is,  what  cor- 
poreally remains  of  a  person,  after  the  extinction  of 
life,  will  be  respected  by  his  friend ; 

Upon  these  friendly  shores,  and  flow'ry  plains, 
Which  hide  AncbJees,  and  his  blest  remains. 

Drydbh. 
A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  to  supposed  to 
have  belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  relick 
in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholick ;  4  All 
those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  the  ingenious 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relick  of  an  in- 
tellect defaced  with  sin  and  time.'— South.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains  of  the  dead ; 
religion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
reltcks  in  tbe  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries ;  tbe 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  friendship, 
bss  in  like  manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  to  some  object  which  has*been  hb  pro- 
perty or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabricated  for  itself 
rtlteks  equally  precious. 

LOOSE,  VAGUE.  LAX.  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 
Loose,  in  German  lot,  &c,  Latin  laxus,  Greek 
abuoeuv,  and  Hebrew  JfSn  to  make  free;  vague,  in 
Latin  varus, signifies  wandering;  fox,  in  Latin  laxus, 
has  a  similar  origin  with  loose  ;  dissolute,  in  Latin  dis- 
solulus,  participle  of  dissolvo.  signifies  dissolved  or  set 
free ;  licentious,  L  e.  having  the  license  or  power  to  do 
as  one  pleases  (v.  Leave,  liberty). 

Loose  to  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speclfiek  terms ; 
they  are  all  opposeJ  to  that  which  to  bound  or  adheres 
closely:  loose  to  employed  either  for  moral  or  intel- 
lectual subjects;  vague  only  for  intellectual  objects: 
lax  sometimes  4br  what  to  intellectual,  but  oftener  for 
the  moral ;  dissolute  and  licentious  only  in  moral  mat- 
tera :  whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion,  or  linking 
together  of  the  parts,  is  loose;  whatever  is  scattered 
and  remotely  separated  Is  vague :  a  style  is  loose  where 
the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  to  coalesce,  so 
as  to  form  a  regularly  connected  series ;  assertions  are 
vague  which  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
subject  referred  to:  by  the  same  rale,  loose  hints 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  speculation  and 
conjecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every  vague 
rumour,  and  to  communicate  it  as  a  certainty. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
logical  precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral  strictness; 

*  Because  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  tbe  loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.'— Hooxxa.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
tbe  imagination ;  *  That  action  which  to  vague  and  in- 
determinate will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habitual 
peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous.'— Johnson.  Opi- 
nions are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  moral  obligation,  or  to  loosen  moral  ties: 

•  In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  nud  laxity  of 
principles,  pure  religion  to  no  whore  more  strongly  In- 


culcsied(tlIaninoarunlversiUes).,    „ . 

notions  arise  from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  wffl, 
from  tbe  Influence  of  the  unruly  passions;  lax  aadom 
from  the  errour  of  the  Judgement;  loose  principles 
affect  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals;  lax  principles 
affect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  society :  one  to  loose  in  practice,  and  lax 
in  speculation  or  In  discipline:  the  loose  man  sins 
against  his  conscience ;  he  sets  himself  free  from  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit ;  tbe  lex 
man  errs,  but  be  affects  to  defend  bis  errour.  A  loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  Injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  to  the  excess  of  looseness ;  licen- 
tiousness to  the  consequence  of  laxitm,  or  tbe  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  If  Indulged,  soon  sinks  toss 
dissoluteness  of  morals ;  and  laxity  of  f*iac«pfinf  ■ 
quickly  followed  by  licentiousness  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligations  in  general ;  '  The  most  voluptou^ 
and  boss  person  breathing,  were  be  but  tied  to  fotknr 
bis  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find'  it  the 
greatest  torment  that  could  befall  him.'— South.  A 
man  of  dissolute  character  commits  every  excess,  and 
totally  disregards  every  restraint ;  « As  the  life  of  Peu&- 
nius  Arbiter  was  altogether  dissolute,  the  uid'tnerc&te 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it  to  to  be  looked  up*s 
as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude* 
—Addison.  In  proportion  as  a  commander  to  lex  to 
the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army  will  become 
licentious ;  in  proportion  as  tbe  administration  of  lav 
becomes  lax,  the  age  will  become  licentious;  < Moral 
philosophy  to  very  agreeable  to  the  paradoxical  and 
licentious  Bplrit  of  the  age.'— Beaxtis. 

.  SLACK,  LOOSE. 
Slack,  in  Saxon  slate,  low  German  slack,  French 
loess,  Latin  laxus,  and  loose,  in  Saxon  fees,  beta 
come  from  the  Hebrew  y^n  to  make  free  or  loose; 
they  differ  more  in  application  than  in  sense :  they  an 
both  opposed  to  that  whioH.  is  close  bound ;  but  sleek 
to  said  only  of  that  which  to  tied,  or  that  with  which 
any  thing  to  tied ;  wnife  loose  is  said  of  any  substance*, 
the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  closely:  a  rope  » 
slack  in  opposition  to  tbe  tight  rope,  which  to  stretched 
to  its  full  extent;  and  in  general  cords  or  strings  are 
said  to  be  slack  which  fail  in  tbe  requisite  degree  of 
tightness ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral  idea:  thus 
the  string  of  an  instrument  is  denominated  stack 
rather  than  loose;  on  tbe  other  hand,  loose  to  said  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  slack  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  to  loose,  but  not  slack ;  tbe  leg  of  a 
table  to  loose,  but  not  slack.  In  the  moral  application 
that  which  admits  of  extension  lengthways  to  deno- 
minated slack;  and  that  which  falls  In  consistency 
and  close  adherence  to  loose:  trade  in  general  to  sasJ 
to  be  slack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  be 
stack;  but  An  engagement  to  said  to  be  loose,  and  prta 
cipiea  loove. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  seal  and  plum 

Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  life, 

Should  too  much  shun  Its  labours  and  its  strife. 

Dxonua 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 
The  general  idea  of  diminution  to  that  which  aibes 
these  words  to  each  other ;  but  they  differ  very  widely 
In  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  ordi- 
nary application;  relax,  from  the  word  lax  or  loose, 
signifies  to  make  loose,  and  in  hi  moral  use  to  loses 
any  thing  in  Its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigour ;  to  remit, 
from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back,  signifies  to  take  off  in 
part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  to, 
to  lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  attempts  10  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  our  endeavours,  and  re 
mitting  our  labours  or  exertions ; 

No  more  the  smith  bis  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  bear. 
Goldsmith 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  lis  ton  to  play. 

GouMxrni 


r  began,  f 

lunder,  to  grow  sloe*.— Huvimai 
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a  regard  to  our  dealings  with  others,  we  may  speak 
tf  relaxing  In  discipline,  relaxing  in  tbo  severity  or 
trlemees  of  our  eondnct,  of  remitting  a  punishment 
t  remitting  a  sentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
bowing  mercy  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
sJgn,  serves  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law;  'The 
mute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  relaxed  by 
betefkUtuxe.'~8wirr.  When  the  punishment  seems 
o  be  disproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
t  w  but  equitable  to  remit  it.  ( The  magistrate  can 
tften,  where  the  publick  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
i'jn  of  the  law,  remit  the  punishment  of  criminal 
iffences  by  bis  own  authority.*— Lock*. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESIST.    . 

Grose,  in  French  cesser,  Latin  cum,  from  cess*  per- 
fect of  cede  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an  end 
d:  to  leave  of  is  literally  to  separate  one's  self  from 
id  action  or  course  of  conduct ;  discontinue,  with  the 
fcivative  die,  expresses  the  opposite  of  continue :  te- 
net, from  the  Latin  desists,  or  de  and  sistot  signifies 
literally  to  take  one's  self  off  from  a  thing. 

To  cease  is  neuter ;  to  leave  off  and  discontinue  are 
wive :  we  cease  from  doing  a  thing ;  we  leave  off  or 
itscontinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  particular 
ictions  or  general  habits ;  leave  off  more  usually  and 
properly  for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  for  general 
aibta.  A  restless,  spoiled  child  never  ceases  crying 
mnl  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
npatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one  is  in  pain ; 
A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  dimi- 
wtion  of  bia  fame,  whether  be  continues  or  ceases  to 
rcite/— JoHjuoic.  A  labourer  leaves  off  his  work  at 
my  given  hour;  *  As  harsh  and  Irregular  sound  Is  not 
avmony;  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion,  oratory: 
berefbre,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of 
he  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave  this  off.*— Swift. 
h.  delicate  person  discontinues  Us  visits  when  they  are 
bood  not  to  be  agreeable ;  '  I  would  cheerfully  have 
horse  the  whole  expense  of  it,  if  my  private  establlsh- 
nent  of  native  readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot 
slih  convenience  discontinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
nore  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense,  which  the  com- 
iletion  of  a  Digest  would  in  my  opinion  demand.'— 
3a  Wm.  John. 

It  should  be  our  first  endeavour  to  cease  to  do  evil. 
U  is  never  good  to  leave  off  working  while  there  is  any 
taiag  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing  of 
i  rood  practice  without  adequate  grounds  evinces  peat 
suability  of  character. 

TO  cease  is  said  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature 
>f  things ;  to  leave  off,  discontinue,  and  desist,  are 
dwayi  the  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  Uaveoffmd 
lUfontinme  are  voluntary  acts,  desist  is  involuntary; 
it  is  prudent  to  desist  from  using  our  endeavours  when 
se  find  them  ineffectual;  it  is  natural  for  a  person  to 
text  off  when  be  sees  no  farmer  occasion  to  continue 
Us  labour ;  *  The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  dis- 
Mted  the  cnieftalnry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skle ; 
Mt  being  roach  inferiour  In  extent  of  posset  ' 
(suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.'— Johnson 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMISSION. 

Cessation,  from  the  verb  to  cease,  marks  the  condition 
if  leaving  off;  stop,  from  to  stop,  marks  that  of  being 
toned  or  prevented  from  going  on ;  rest,  from  to  rest, 
oarks  the  state  of  being  quiet;  nnd  intermission,  bom 
ntermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasionally. 

To  cease  respects  tke  coarse  of  things :  whatever 
Iocs  not  go  on  has  ceased;  things  amiss  of  themselves: 
t^  respects  some  external  action  or  influence;  nothing 
isps  but  what  U  supposed  to  be  stepped  or  hindered  by 
mother :  rest  is  a  species  of  cessation  that  regards 
abour  or  exertion ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
■elf  is  at  rest:  intermission  is  a  specks  of  cessation 
fttly  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intervals. 

That  which  ceases  or  stops  m  supposed  to  be  at  an 
ad;  rest  or  intermission  supposes  a  renewal.  Acer* 
tetteaof  hostilities  is  at  aU  times  desirable :  to  put  a 
Up  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  and 
laagerous  of  all  undertakings:  rest  alter  fatigue  is 
nelspensable,  for  labour  without  intermission  exhausts 
he  frame.    The  rata  a 


w,  a  person  or  a  ball  steps 
annlng,  the  labourer  raves  from  his  toil,  a  fever  minter- 


mittent.   There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  doss  oof 
cease  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another ; 
Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power, 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show, 
And  files  to  temporary  death  for  ease  1 
When  half  our  life's  cessation  of  our  being. 

Stmii.  i 
Death  stops  every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career ; 
1  In  all  those  motions  and  operations  which  are  inces- 
santly going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is  no  stop  not 
interruption.'— Blair.  Whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind  or 
body ;  '  The  refreshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  Urn  only  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
labour.'— Johnson.  He  will  labour  without  intsrmie 
sion  oftentimes  only  to  neap  troubles  on  himself 
(  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in  company 
or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  involuntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from 
the  object  of  inquiry  J— Johnson. 


#  INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

Interval,  in  Latin  intervaUum,  signifies  literally  the 
space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Roman 
intrenchment ;  and,  by  an  extended  application,  it  Big 
nines  any  apace;  respite,  probably  contracted  from 
respirit,  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there  are 
many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respects  time  only ;  respite  Includes  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  less 
agreeable ;  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who 
Is  oppressed  with  labour ;  •  Any  uncommon  exertion 
of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by 
a  lone  interval  of  Janguor.'— Johnson.  The  interval 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite ;  *  Give  me 
leave  to  allow  myself  no  rempits  from  labour.*— Sno- 

TA.TOS. 


REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

Reprieve  comes  In  all  probability  from  the  French 

reprts,  participle  of  reprendre,  and  the  Latin  reprs- 

kendo,  signifying  to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 

has  been  laid  on ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 


preceding  article. 
The  idea  of  a  release  from  i 


as  sets  b 
ions  a%i 


any  pressure  or  burden  Is 
to  these  terms;  but  the  reprieve  Is  that  which 
is  granted;  the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from  any  punish* 
meat  or  trouble  which  threatens  us ;  we  gain  a  respite 
from  any  labour  or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.    A 
criminal  gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punishmeut  of 
death  Is  commuted  for  that  of  transportation ;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  his  credit 
p  him  free  ;  there  is  frequently  no  respite  for 
a  subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taskmaster;  Sisyphus  Is  feigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  ton  of 
perpetually  rolling  a  atone  up  a  bill  as  fast  as  it  roiled 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  respite; 
All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve, 
Some  pause  and  rospits  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tsars  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

PlYDtK. 


INCB8flANTLY,  UNCEABINQLY,  UNINTER- 
RUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMISSION. 
The  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duration,  Is  denoted 
by  these  terms ;  inceseanUy  is  the  most  general  and 
Indefinite  of  all ;  it  signifies  without  ceasing,  but  may 
be  applied  to  things  which  admit  of  certain  i 


sence  of  those  ordinary  Intervals  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected; as  when  one  says  a  person  is  bueesantl% 
talking ;  by  which  Is  understood,  that  he  does  not  allow 
himself  the  ordinary  intervals  c*  rest  front  talking ; 
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Surfeat.  mlsdlet,  and  unthrifty  watte, 

Vatne  leastes,  and  ydle  superflulte, 

All  Umm  this  sence's  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

Sfunsbi. 
Unceasingly,  on  the  other  band,  la  more  literally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  cessation ;  a  noise  is  said 
to  be  unceasing  which  literally  never  ceases;  or  com- 
plaints are  ungating  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  intervals ; 
ImpcJl'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 
tnctssantly  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves ;  uninterruptedly  is  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things:  it  rains  incessantly 
marks  a  continued  operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  every  thing ;  but  to  be  uninterruptedly  happy  marks 
one's  freedom  from  every  foreign  influence  which  is 
unfriendly  to  one's  happiness; 

She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds.— Thomsqh. 
Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things;  without  intermission  to 
however  mostly  employed  for  persons :  things  act  and 
react  incessantly  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  goes  on  labouring  without  intermis- 
sion, until  be  has  effected  his  purpose;  '  For  any  one 
to  be  always  in  a  laborious,  hazardous  posture  of 
defence,  without  intermission,  must  needs  be  Intolera- 
ote.'— South. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

JShooys,  compounded  of  ell  and  ways,  is  the  same 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  through  all  the  ways  of 
life,  that  to,  uninterruptedly;  oX  all  times,  means, 
without  distinction  of  time ;  ever  implies,  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  Is,  whether  in 
idversity  or  prosperity ;  •  Human  life  never  stands  still 
for  any  long  time.  It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady 
object,  like  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  always 
find  in  the  same  situation.'— Blair.  A  man  must  be 
at  all  times  virtuous,  that  to,  in  his  going  in  and  coming 
out,  his  rising  up  and  his  lying  down,  by  day  and  by 
night;  « Among  all  the  expressions  of  good  nature,  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that 
Being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  Itself  to  us  almost 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  place.'— Addisok.  A  virtuous 
man  will  be  ever  happy,  that  is,  in  this  life,  and  the 
life  to  come ;  '  Have  you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you 
have  continued  to  enjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  Infant  into  the  world.'— Blair. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  BEST,  STAGNATE. 

To  stand,  in  German  stolen,  dec.  Latin  sto,  Greek 
Ts-wu  to  stand,  Hebrew  F\W  to  settle ;  step,  in  Saxon 
stoppan,  ace.  conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  etma,  and  the  Greek  ?tl&tiv ;  whence  It 
nas  been  made  in  English  to  express  immoveability ; 
rest  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  rtsisto  or  re  and  sisto 
to  place  or  stand  back ;  stagnate,  in  Latin  stagnatus. 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  stagnum  a  pool,  and 
that  either  from  sto  to  stand,  because  waters  stand 
perpetually  In  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek  j-ry**  an  enclo- 
sure, because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  to  expressed  by  all  these 
terms;  stand  to  the  most  general  of  all;  to  stand  is 
simply  not  to  move;  to  stop  is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
stand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or  power  to  move ; 
but  we  step  from  a  disinclination  to  goon :  to  rest  is  to 
step  from  an  express  dislike  to  motion ;  we  may  stop 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  because  we  have  no 
farther  to  go,  but  we  rest  from  fatigue ;  to  stagnate  to 
only  a  species  of  standing  as  respects  liquids;  water 
may  both  stand  and  stagnate;  but  the  former  Implies 
a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  state:  water 
stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates  In  a  pond  or  in  any 
confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application : 

s  stand*  still,  or  there  to  a  stand  in ' — ■ 

Whither  can  we  run, 
Wheae  make  a  stand  J—Drtdeh. 


Trade  stagnates;  "This  Inundation  of 
which  usea  to  be  confined 


A  mercantile  bouse  stops,  or  ataps  payment,  or  a  par 
son  stops  in  his  career ;  « I  am  afraid  should  1  put  s 
stop  now  to  this  design,  now  that  it  to  so  neaxr  feeaej 
compleated,  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  u.  — 
Mblmoth  (Pliny).  An  affair  rests  undecided,  or  **sts 
in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 

Who  rests  of  immortality  assurM 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endued.— J  sarow- 

aenngen, 
to  the  summer,  wifi  stag- 
nate all  the  winter.'— Gibbon.  Stand,  step,  mam  f»t 
are  likewise  employed  transitively,  but  with  a  wise 
distinction  in  the  sense;  to  stand  in  this  case  to  to  an 
one's  self  up  to  resist;  as  to  stand  the  trial,  to  stand 
the  test:  to  stop  has  the  sense  of  hinder;  as  to  my  a 
person  who  Is  going  on,  that  is,  to  make  him  atop.-  as 
rest  to  to  mak»a  thing  rest  or  lean  ;  a  person  rests  an 
argument  upon  the  supposed  Innocence  of  i 


TO  CHECK,  STOP. 
Check,  from  the  German  Sckaek  d* 
figurative  signification  of  restraining  the  i 
from  checkmate,  a  movement  in  that  gun 
one  stops  one  adversary  from  carrying  bis  game  aev 
farther ;  to  step  (v.  Cessation)  to  to  cause  not  to  aw* 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  to  checked  when  it  dset 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  to  atoned  woes 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow :  the  water  of  a  river  n 
stepped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapidity  of  Its  course  to  chedud 
by  the  Intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check  Is  always  cos 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  sufferer ;  but  to  mtop  to  often  * 
matter  of  indifference,  if  not  directly  serrloeahk.  on? 
to  checked  in  bis  career  of  success  by  some  untowanl 
event ;  '  Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  yon  n> 
celve  from  the  visible  Inconstancy  of  die  world,  boc 
the  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  JonViest 
to  check  your  thoughtless  career  V — Blair.    One  fa 
stepped  on  a  Journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend 
EmbosomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Melhinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. — Goumjotb 
In  a  moral  application  these  t 


lalogy:  check  has  the  Import  of  dimtntohing ;  step 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease :  many  ena 


may  be  easily  checked,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easr 
to  put  an  effectual  stop. 

TO  HINDER.  STOP. 

Hinder,  from  hind  or  behind,  signifies  to  fender  by 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  atop  to  to  make 
to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prosecution  of  as 
object:  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  moot*; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  by  being  stopped ;  bet 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  exprealT 
stopped,  and  we  may  be  stepped  without  being  km- 
dered.  If  the  steppage  do  not  Interfere  with  asr 
other  object  in  view,  it  to  a  stoppag e,  but  not  a  to- 
drance ;  as  when  we  are  stepped  by  a  friend  what 
walking  for  pleasure ; 

A  signal  omen  stopfd  the  passing  boat, 

Their  martial  fury  In  their  wonder  lost.— Pore. 
But  if  stepped  by  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  onjeci 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  to  both  a  steppage  and  a  AraaVssi* 
On  the  other  band,  If  we  are  Interrupted  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time,  tub  may  to 
a  hindrance,  but  not  a  stoppage  :  In  this  manner,  the 
conversation  of  others,  in  the  midst  of  our  bosfDea, 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and  so  far  kinder, 
but  not  expressly  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  concern;  4h 
it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  tohmeer 
the  consummation  of  those  soul-wasting  sins,  to 
obliging  us  to  withstand  them  In  their  firat  Infancy  T- 

SOUTH. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OBSTBCCT  * 

Hinder  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  aifWr, 

prevent,  from  prm  before  and  venio  to  come,  signifies  to 
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hismtstr  by  coming  before,  or  to  erai  another  by  thean- 
Ocipaviion  of  bis  purpose ;  imped*,  in  Latin  from  m 
■aa  x»e4e«  tbe  feet,  signifies  to  come  between  hie  feet 
and  entatngle  nim  in  bis  progress ;  *  Impedlre  profec- 
isoavem  suit  certe  tardare.*— Ciocao.  Cbstruct,  from 
•a-  and  «4rso,  signifies  to  set  up  something  In  one's  way, 
10  block  up  the 


Hinder  la  tbe  moat  general  of  these  terms,  aa  it  con- 
veys little  more  than  tbe  idea  which  is  common  to 
ibexn  all,  namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  pur- 
pose.    To  kinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which  is 
rendered  impossible  for  the  time  being,  or  merely  de- 
layed ;  prevent  is  said  of  that  which  Is  rendered  alto- 
gether ianpracticahle.    A  person  is  hindered  by  the 
weather  and  his  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
place  at  tbe  time  he  intended;  he  is  prevented  but  not 
arntfercd  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all.    If  a 
friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from  finishing  tbe  letter 
which  I  was  writing:  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my  son 
from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way ;  '  Ufa 
much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resentment,  than 
to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained  admission. 
To  use  tbe  illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
i  -ememt  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  whose  progress 
afterward  we  cannot  kinder?— Holland. 

To  kinder  is  an  act  of  tbe  moment,  it  supposes  no 
design ;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
aud  adopted  for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  applied 
only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular  individual, 
tbe  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I  kinder  a 
person  who  is  running,  if  I  lay  bold  of  his  arm  and 
make  bun  walk ;  it  Is  toe  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to  punish  offend- 
ers. In  ordinary  discourse  these  words  fall  very  much 
Into  one  another,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
do  not  sufficiently  define,  whether  the  action  in  hand 
oe  altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended  for  a 
time ;  but  tbe  above  explanation  must  make  it  very 
clear,  that  kinder,  In  Its  proper  sense  and  application. 
■  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent  is  a  decisive  and 


To  impede  and  obstruct  Is  a  species  of  hindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons :  hinder 
m  said  of  both;  but  kinder  is  commonly  employed  in 
regard  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person's 
proceeding*  in  the  smallest  degree ;  impede  and  eb- 
etruct  are  acts  of  greater  importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is  hindered  In 
bis  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  obstructed; 
but  tbe  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  which  m 
attached  to  an  army  will  greatly  impede  it  in  its  march ; 
and  tbe  trees  which  are  thrown  across  the  roads  will 
obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  slower  than 
he  wishes  Is  a  hindrance ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
be  cannot  move  freely  forward  Is  an  impediment; 
whatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  pre- 
vent bim  from  moving  forward  Is  an  obstruction. 
Every  impediment  and  obstruction  is  a  hindrance; 
though  not  vice  versd.  A  person  is  hindered  In  the 
thing  he  is  about  if  be  be  called  off  to  do  something 
else ;  ill  health  impedes  a  person's  progress  in  learning ; 
any  foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body  obstructs  the  course  of  tbe  fluids,  and  con- 
seqaentiy  brings  on  serious  diseases.  Hindrances 
always  suppose  the  agency  of  a  person,  either  of  the 
one  who  hinders,  or  the  one  who  is  hindered ;  but  m- 
pedimemte  and  obstructions  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  tbe  operations  of  nature  on  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Cold  impedes  the  growth  of  plants ;  a  dam  ob- 
structs tbe  course  of  water ;  *  Troth  was  provoked  to 
see  herself  thus  baffled  and  impeded  "by  an  enemy 
whom  she  looked  on  with  contempt.'— Johnson. 
This  path  yon  say  is  bid  m  endless  night, 
T  Is  self-conceit  alone  obstructs  your  sight 

JSNTNf. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Digtemhft  In  Latin  diffieultas  and  difficilis,  toot' 
pounded  of  the  privative  ttis  and  facilie  easy,  from 
fade  to  do,  signifies  tbe  thing  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  obstaeulum,  from  ebete  to  stand  in 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  be- 
i«nfm  person  and  the  object  he  has  In  view  ;  impedi- 
ment, in  Latin  impedimentum,  from  impedio  compound- 


ed of  n)  and  pedes,  signifies  something  that « 
the  wet. 

All  these  terms  Include  in.  their  signification  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of 
tbe^Mculty*  lies  most  In  the  nature  and  circum- 
bs  of  the  thing  itself;  tbe  obstacle  and  impedi- 
ment coueml  of  ihnl  which  is  external  or  foreign:  a 
difficulty  interferes  with  tbe  completion  of  aay  work ; 
an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end ; 
aa  impediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the 
execution  of  one's  wishes:  a  difficulty  embarrasses,  it 
suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  obstacle 
opposes  itself,  it  Is  properly  met  in  the  way.  and  Inter- 
venes between  us  and  our  object;  an  impediment 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings :  we  speak 
of  encountering  a  difficulty,  surmounting  an  obstacle, 
and  removing  an  impediment :  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  often  occasions  more  difficulties  in  negociations 
than  the  subjects  themselves;  *  Truth  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.'— Tillotbon.  The  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his  political 
career ;  '  One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young  seems 
to  have  psnted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  shook  off  politicks.'— Croft.  Ignorance  of 
the  language  Is  the  greatest  impediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country ,  '  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  imptdimen 
of  biography.'— Johnson. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  (©.  To  hinder)  is  literally  to  come  before- 
hand, and  anticipate,  from  ante  and  capio  to  take 
beforehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  actual  occur- 
rences; the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for 
actions :  prevent  is  tbe  act  of  ooe  being  towards  an- 
other ;  anticipate  4s  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards 
himself  or  another.  God  Is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  be 
interposes  with  his  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towards 
that  which  is  right ;  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  In  all  oar 
doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favour.'— Common 
Praykr.  We  anticipate  the  happiness  which  we  are 
to  enjoy  In  future;  and  so  in  like  manner  we  may 
anticipate  our  pains; 

Why  should  we  • 

Anticipate  our  sorrows?  'T  ia  like  those 
Who  oie  for  fear  of  death.— Dbnham. 
We  also  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going  to  say  ay 
saying  the  same  thing  before  him.    The  term  prevent^ 
when  taken  in  this  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is  em 
ployed  only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
Tbe  time  of  life.— Shakspsare. 
Anticipate,  on  the  contrary,  is  taken  only  as  the  act 
of  human  beings  towards  each  other  or  themselves; 
*  Me  that  has  anticipated  tbe  conversation  of  a  wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation,' 
—Johnson.    These  words  may,  howe«— ,  be  farther 
allied  to  each  other,  when  und»:r  the  prin  prevention 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation  Is  included  tne  Idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  proceed'. .gs;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  hi  a  species  of  prevention ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  a  thing  by  doing  it  one's  self, 
'I  am  far  from  pretending  to  instruct  the  profession,  or 
anticipating-  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under  their 
government'— Arbuthnot. 

TO  PKEVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 
To  prevent  (v.  To  hinder)  is  here  as  In  the  former 
case  the  generick  term,  the  others  are  specifick.  What 
one  prevents  does  not  happen  at  al! :  what  one  ob- 
viates ceases  to  happen  In  future;  we  prevent  those 
evils  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  If  not  pre- 
vented: we  obviate  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
felt ;  that  Is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  difficulties,  objections,  in 
conveniences,  and  troubles,  are  obviated.     Whec 

•Vide  Abba  Girard:  "Difficult*,  obstacle,  em 


too 
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crowds  ow  kect  in  vart  numbers  In  any  anal!  spot,  It  is 
not  easy  to  prevent  mischief:  wise  precautions  may 
be  adopted  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  neces- 
sarily attends  a  great  crowd. 

Prevent  and  obviate  are  the  acta  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  agents :  preclude  is  the  act  of  uncon- 
scious agents  only:  one  prevent*  or  obviates  a  thing 
by  the  us  of  means,  or  else  the  things  themselves 
prevent  and  obviate,  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
prevent*  another  from  coming,  or  illness  prevent*  mm 
from  coming ;  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obviates 
every  difficulty.  We  intentionally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  his  circum- 
stances preclude  him  from  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
Prevent  respects  that  which  la  either  good  or  bad ; 
•Mate  respects  that  which  la  always  bad;  preclude 
respects  that  which  Is  good  or  desirable:  ill-health 
prevent*  a  person  from  pursuing  his  business;  em- 
ployment prevent*  a  young  person  from  failing  Into 
bad  practices; 

Ev'ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 
Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  diligent— Dbhbam. 
Admonition  often  obviate*  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ments: *The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  la  true,  must 
be  suffered  without  hope :  but  that  of  immorality  may 
be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause.'— IUwebswoetb. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 
cludes a  man  from  many  of  the  political  advantages 
which  he  might  otherwise  enjoy ;  'Has  not  man  an 
Inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  continue  the  pursuit  after  pleasure  till 
every  hope  is  precluded?'— Hawxeswobtb. 

TO  RETARD,  HINDER.  % 
To  retard,  from  the  Latin  tarda*  alow,  signifying 
lo  make  alow.  Is  applied  to  the  movements  of  any 
object  forward:  as  In  the  Latin  *Impetum  inimici 
Carders.'— CioBEO.  To  hinder  (v.  To  kinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting:  we  retard  or 
make  stow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  ■  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprebend.'-^JoHK- 
som.  We  kinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  Is 
completing  the  scheme;  'The  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  hinders  the  sight  of  it.'— South.  We 
retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  hindering  the  per- 
son ;  but  we  frequently  kinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding,  and  on  the  contrary  the  thins  is 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.  The 
publication  of  a  work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
Undrancee  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  independent  of  any  hindrance.  So 
in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hindered  In  going  to 
his  place  of  destination;  but  we  do  not  say  that  he 
Is  retarded^  because  It  Is  only  the  execution  of  an 
\  and  not  the  " 
i  are  retarded. 


object,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  the  person 
which"       -     *  ' 


TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PROCRASTI- 
NATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 
Delay,  compounded  of  de  and  lay,  signifies  to  lay  or 
keep  back;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  fer,  in  Latin 
feroy  signifies  to  put  off;  postpone,  compounded  of 
poet  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  pono  to  place,  signifies 
to  place  behind  or  after ;  procrastinate,  from  pro  and 
eras  to-morrow,  signifies  to  pat  off  till  to-morrow; 
prolonging,  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
signifies  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing;  protract,  from  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  draw  out  the  time;  and  retard  to  make  a 
thing  bang  in  hand. 

To  eVtoy  is  simply  not  to  commence  action ;  to  defer 
and  postpone  are  to  fix  its  commencement  at  a  more 
distant  period:  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days,  hours, 
and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months  or 
weeks.  Deis**  mostly  arise  from  faults  In  the  person 
delaying ,  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advantageous ; 
difering  and  postponing  are  discretionary  acta,  which 
are  justified  by  the  circumstances:  indolent  people  are 
most  prone  to  delay; 


From  Owe  both  old  and  young  wfch  pram  team. 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern ; 
Unhappy  be  who  does  this  work  adjourn, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay; 
-  His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day  —Darns* 
When  a  plan  is  not  maturely  digested,  it  la  prudent  ■ 
defer  its  execution  until  evety  thing  is  in  an  earn* 
state  of  preparation.    Procrastination  a  a  culpable 
delay  arising  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrasti 
nator;  'Cum  plerisque  in  rebis  gerendis  tarditas  et 
procrastinatio  odlosa  est,  turn  hoc  bellum  indbjet  ceJe- 
ritatis.*— Cicero.    It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  nun  ic 
procrastinate  that,  which  it  is  both  his  interest  ard 
duty  to  perform ; 

Procrastination  Is  the  thief  of  time.— Yocve 
To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to  any  pertiecha 
time  or  object;  to  postpone  has  always  relation  ? 
something  else:  it  is  property  to  defer  until  the  cob 

eetlon  of  some  period  or  event:  a  person  may  defer 
a  visit  from  month  to  month ;  he  postpones  Ins  via 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year:  a  tardy  debtor 
delays  the  settlement  of  his  accounts;  a  rnrrchatt 
defers  the  shipment  of  any  goods  in  conseqaeDceof  aw 
receipt  of  fresh  intelligence;  'Never  defer  that  till  to- 
morrow which  you  can  do  to-day.' — Bumexl.  A 
merchant  postpones  the  shipment  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  fleet;  *  When  I  postponed  to  another 
summer  my  journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend 
that  I  never  should  see  her  again !'— Glbbow. 

We  delay  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we  prolong  or 
protract  the  continuation  of  a  thing:  we  retard  the 
termination  of  a  thing:  we  may  delay  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retvd 
a  publication; 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  bis  fate, 
But  Jove  aid  destiny  prolonged  Ma  dale.— Para 
To  this  Euryalus:  "  You  plead  In  vain, 
And  bnt  protract  the  cause  yon  cannot  gain." 

Vraaa 
I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths, 
That  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Tnoasoa. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

Prorogue,  from  the  Latin  prorogo,  ahnrttea  to  pat 
off,  and  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  deferring  fct 
an  indefinite  period;  *A  prorogatum,  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another.*— 
Blackstonb. 

Adjourn,  from  journit  the  day,  signifies  only  to  pet 
off  for  a  day  or  some  short  period ;  *  An  adjourn- 
ment Is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  session  from 
one  day  to  another.'— Blackstonb.  Proroguting  n 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  adjourning  is 
applicable  to  any  meeting. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 

Slow  Is  doubtless  connected  with  amthcr  and  slide, 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  Is  the  sfssMstsad 
the  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  the  Latin  defers  to  defer, 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tardy  Is  but  a  variation  of 
the  Latin  tardus  slow;  tedious,  from  the  Latin  ted* 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  hi  a  general  and  unqualified  term  applicable 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motions  and  ao- 
tions  of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  their  dlspad 
tions  also;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  only  of  per 
sons:  we  are  slew  in  what  we  are  about; 

The  powers  above  are  slew 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  tfaeml 
Dbtoe*. 
We  are  dilatory  upsetting  about  a  thing;  *  A  dUetorj 
temper  Is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust'— Anmson.    Slew 
is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;  a  person 
may  be  slow  In  walking,  or  slow  in  conceiving:  tori* 
applies  more  to  what  Is  mental  than  to  what  Is  cor- 
poreal; we  are  tardy  In  our  proceedings  or  our  pro 
grass;  we  are  tardy  in  making  tip  accounts  or  in  cos 
eluding  a  treaty; 
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.Death  be  has  oft  aceus'd 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denouac'd 
The  day  of  his  oflfonce,— Milton. 
may  be  sfew  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our  own  In- 
renieaee  or  thai  of  other*;  when  we  are  tedioue 
are  always  eo  improperly :  "  To  be  slow  and  sure" 
vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth ;  by  this  we  do 
od\  and  Incouveaienee  no  one ;  but  he  who 
•low  to  the  annoyance  of  others:  a  prolix 
always  be  tedious,  for  he  keepe  the  reader 
i  before  he  comet  to  the  conclusion  of 


Ives  good,* 
iouelaelou 


Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  a 
The  tediens  time  away.— Thomson. 


TO  LINGER,  TARRV,  LOITER,  LAO,  8AUN 
TER. 

Linger,  from  longer,  signifies  to  make  the  time 
longer  in  doing  a  thing;  tarry,  from  tardus  slow,  is 
k>  make  the  thing  slow ;  Inter  may  probably  come 
fiem  lentue  slow;  Ug,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  back; 
Mwdr  is  derived  from  sancta  terra  the  Holy  Land ; 
because,  in  the  ihne  or  the  crusades,  many  idle  per- 
sons were  going  backwards  and  forwards:  hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
»he  meaning  of  all  these  terms:  to  linger  is  to  stop 
altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
Is  properly  to  suspend  one's  movement:  the  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance,  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand;  the  latter. from  motives  of  discretion:  he 
will  naturally  linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place  of 
his  nativity  for  an  Indefinite  period ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  figuratively  applied  to  life  and  other  objects; 

T  la  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loath'd  by  the  Gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

DaYDKM. 

Thnee  who  have  much  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
to  txrru long  in  a  place;  'Herod  bavinf  tarried  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  his  business, 
returned  to  his  ships  at  Brundusium.'— Pnina*ux. 
To  letter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly ;  but,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  child  letter*  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school ;  *  Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  faint,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance of  slower  understandings.'— Johnson.  To 
lag  is  to  move  slower  than  others ;  to  stop  while  they 
are  going  on ;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose; 
those  who  lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate end  to  answer ; 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.— Milton. 
To  saunter  Is  altogether  the  act  of  an  idler;  those  who 
nave  no  object  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward, 
will  saunter  if  they  move  at  all ;  '  She  walks  all  the 


morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  her  pocket  botes. 


a.'— Johnson. 


TO  HASITa*,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DESPATCH. 

Hasten,  In  French  hatir,  and  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages hasten,  etc.,  hi  most  probably  connected  with 
heiss  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  active ;  acce- 
lerate, from  celer  quick,  signifies  literally  to  quicken 
for  a  speelflck  purpose ;  speed,  from  the  Greek  ervMfye, 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently;  expedite,  in  Latin 
expedio,  from  ex  and  pes,  signifies  literally  to  remove 
obstacles;  despatch*  in  French  dtptcker,  from  pee  a 
foot,  signifies  also  putting  off,  or  clearing  away  lmpedi- 


Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is  the  common 
Idea  In  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  action.  To  hasten  expresses 
little  more  than  the  general  Idea  of  quickness  in 
moving  towards  a  point;  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs 
lo  get  to  the  end  or  his  Journey :  accelerate  expresses 
moreover  the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point; 
Oius.  every  mechanical  business  hi  accelerated  by  the 


order  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts;  *L«t  the 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  Intemperate  indul- 
gence they  accelerate  decay.'— Blaix.  Accelerate  may 
be  employed,  like  the  word  hasten,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions :  the  tailor  acceleratee  any  particular 
work  that  he  has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  acceleratee  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  word 
speed  includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  effectually  forward,  and 
comes  to  his  Journey's  end  the  soonest  This  Idea  is 
excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the  proverb 
u  The  more  haste,  the  worst  speed;'* 

Where  with  like  haste,  though  several  way 
Some  1o  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.— £ 

Expedite  and  despatch  are  terms  of  higher  import, 
in  application  to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  Ufa;  but 
to  expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward 
towards  an  end  /despatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to, 
a  making  a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  expedite  a  business:  we  abates  a  great  deal 
of  business  within  a  given  time.  Expedition  is  requi- 
site for  one  who  executes;  'The  coachman  was  or 
dered  to  drive  on.  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.'— Johnson.  Dee- 
patch  Is  most  important  for  one  who  determines  and 
directs ;  '  And  as,  in  races,  It  is  not  the  large  stride,  or 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  ft  too 
much  at  once;  procuretb  despatch,*'— Bacon.  An  infe- 
riour  officer  must  proceed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  execute  the  purposes  of  bis  commander;  a 
general  or  minister  of  state  despatches  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  It  Is  we 
"     ;  hut* 


speak  only  of  expediting  a  thing ; 

of  despatching  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Every  man  hastens  to  remove  bis  property  in  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thing  to 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  pressing 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  need.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  military  progress  depends  often  on  the  expe- 
dition with  which  It  is  conducted.  In  the  counting- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  despatch  is  equally  Important : 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  it  is  of 
importance  to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

Hasten  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  artl 
hurry,  in  old  French  sorter,  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  *nT1  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to  move  forward 
with  quickness  in  any  matter ;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the  latter 
always  supposes  perturbation  and  irregularity.  We 
hasten  in  the  communication  of  good  news,  when  we 
make  efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time  possible ; 
*  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  action,  haetene  into 
the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed. '—Addi- 
son. We  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when  we  Impatient! y 
and  inconsiderately  press  forward  without  making 
choice  of  our  means; 

Now 't  is  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air, 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.— Thomson. 

To  hasten  w  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dilatory  mode  of 
proceeding;  It  is  frequently  Indispensable  to  hasten  In 
the  affairs  of  human  life:  to  hurry  w  opposed  to  dell 
berate  and  cautious  proceeding ;  it  must  always  be 
prejudicial  and  unwise  to  hurry:  men  m*J hasten; 
children  hurry. 
As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both  employed  la 


the  bad  sense;  but  hasty  implies  merely  an  overquick 
ness  of  motion  which  outstrips  consideration ;  hurried 
Implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs  from  a  dis- 
tempered state  of  mind.  Irritable  people  use  hasty 
expressions;  they  speak  before  they  think:  deranged 
people  walk  with  hurried  steps  the)  follow  the  blind 
Impulse  of  undirected  feeling. 


»«t 
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QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEBTNESS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 
TbeM  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies, 
of  which  quickness,  from  quick,  denote*  the  general 
and  simple  Idea  that  characterise!  all  the  reel.  Quick- 
noes  is  near  akin  to  life,  and  la  directly  opposed  to  slow- 
ness ;  '  Impatience  of  labour  ceases  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  f  uickness  of  apprehension.'— John- 
son. Swiftness,  in  all  probability  from  the  German 
schweifen  to  roam ;  and  fUetness,  from  flee  or  fly;  ex- 
press higher  degrees  of  quickness.  Celerity,  probably 
from  celer  a  horse;  velocity,  from  vole  to  fly;  and  ra- 
pidity, from  rapio,  to  seize  or  hurry  along,  differ  more 
In  application  than  In  degree.  Quick  and  swift  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  object*;  men  are  quiek  in  moving, 
noift  in  running :  dogs  bear  quickly,  and  run  swiftky  ; 
a  mill  goes  quickl*  or  swiftly  round,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind; 

Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 

Pops. 


Is  the  peculiar  characteristics:  of  winds  or 
horses;  a  bone  m  fleet  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  JUet  as  the  winds ; 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
Believes  *t  to  always  left  behind.— Butlxh.. 

That  which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  with 
celerity;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
With  celerity  from  one  object  to  another;  'By  moving 
the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  celerity  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece. '— Buaxx. 
Those  things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity  which 
■sera  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes  on  with  a  rapid 
flight; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  emift,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light. 

Porn. 
Velocity  signifies  the  swiftness  of  flight,  which  is  a  mo- 
Uon  that  exceeds  all  others  in  swiftness :  hence,  we 
■peak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon,  or 
of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  Its  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words  rapidity  and  velocity,  are  applied  In  the 
improper  sense  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  very  swift 
movements  of  other  bodies:  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  Is  said  to  move  rapidly :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  progress  of  a  vessel  before  the  wind,  to 
compared  to  toe  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocity; 
Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  chiefly 
owes  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.'— Bouv. 


DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree:  diligent  (from  diligo  to  love 
(e.  Active,  diligent)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something ;  he  Is  *  diligent  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work ;  expeditious,  from  the 
Latin  ezpedio  to  despatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  to  expeditious  ap- 
plies himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers:  be  finishes 
every  thing  in  its  torn ;  prompt,  from  the  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one's  desire  to  get 
ready;  be  to  prompt  who  works  with  spirit  so  as  to 
make  things  ready. 

Idleness,  dUatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
fects opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  diligent 
man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  or  continuing 
the  labour,  the  expeditious  man  never  leaves  It  till  It  Is 
flntoheil;  the  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  an  end. 
It  to  necessary  to  be  diligent  in  the  concerns  which  be- 
long to  us ;  *  We  must  be  diligent  In  our  particular 
calling  and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
God  has  appointed  ns,  whatever  it  be.'— Tillotson. 
We  must  be  expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  terminated  ;»*  The  regent  assembled  an  army  with 
bis  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to  Glasgow.'— Ro- 
bbetbom.  We  must  be  prompt  in  the  execution  of 
orders  that  are  given  to  us ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Diligent,  expedltlf,  prompt" 


Tohbxtsbebasted,mberfeeexame 

Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt 

Which,  with  bland  words  at  wiri,  she  ilmsaddu  —  4 


R? 


DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTAOTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifies  in  a  direct  or  straight  maimer; 
immediately  without  any  medium  or  Intervention ;  tm- 
etantly  nod  instantaneously,  in  the  space  of  an  instant 

Directly  to  most  applicable  fo  the  actions  of  uses : 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or  event*. 
DirecUy  refers  to  the  interruptions  which  may  toflea 
tlonally  delay  the  commencement  of  any  work:  tmmt- 
diately  in  general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  mJer- 
venes.  A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work ;  fit 
suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside :  good  news  to  imme- 
diately spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival ;  nothing  iafer- 
venes  to  retard  IL  Immediately  and  instantly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  sneceswon  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  tbaa 
the  former.  Immediately  to  negative ;  it  expresses  aa- 
tfaat  nothing  Intervenes ;  instantly  is  positive,  dgni- 
the  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing  bap 
A  person  who  to  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  another ;  but  the 
ardour  of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  instsmtly  to  bis 
relief,  as  be  sees  the  danger.  A  surgeon  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  he  first  examines  it  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  « Besides  those  things 
which  directly,  suggest  the  Idea  of  danger,  and  those 
which  produce  a  similar  effect  from  a  mechanical 
cause.  I  know  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  Kane 
modification  of  power.'— Boaxs.  Men  of  lively  minds 
immediately  see  the  soureeof  their  own  errours;  'Admi- 
ration to  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  decays 
upon  growing  familiar  with  the  object.1— Awwoa 
People  of  delicate  feeling*  are  instantly  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  instantly  fell  upon  me.— Mzltok. 
A  course  of  proceeding  to  direct,  the  consequences  arc 
immediate,  and  the  effects  instantaneous  ;  *  A  painter 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  out* 
for  the  time  of  a  picture  to  a  single  moment  '- 

BOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 
AH  these  words  are  expressive  of  time;  bat  soon 
respects  some  future  period  in  general;  early,  or  ere, 
before,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  time,  before  a  given  time, 
respect  some  particular  period  at  no  great  distance.  A 
person  may  come  toon  or  early ;  in  the  former  case  he 
may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the  tune  that  the  worm 
are  spoken ;  in  the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  rims 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soon  does  nothing  extraordi 
nary;  but  he  who  rises  early  or  betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  to  always  dated  from  the  tune  of  the 
person  speaking,  If  not  otherwise  expressed ;  come  seem 
signifies  after  the  present  moment ; 

But  soon,  too  so,tnl  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 

Again  she  falls~again  she  dies— she  dies.— Pops 
Early  and  betimes,  If  not  otherwise  expresed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  speciflck  time  appointed;  come 
early,  will  signify  a  visit  a  meeting,  and  the  like;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done  to 
wanted :  In  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  A  n  i  arty  attention  to  religions  dunes 
will  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing ; '  Pope,  not  betag 
tent  early  to  school,  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt'— 
Johnson.  We  must  befrinftrttsus  to  briiig  the  stubborn 
will  into  subjection  ;  '  Happy  to  the  man  who  ssfamst 


acquires  a  relish  for  holy  s 


-HoaejB. 


CURSORY,  HASTY,  BLIGHT,  DESULTORY 
Cursory,  from  the  Latin  earrs,  signifies  ran  over  ot 
done  In  running;  hasty  applies  to  that  done  in  hosts; 
slight  to  a  variation  of  light;  desultory,  from  doeuMo  Is 
leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  Includes  both  hasty  and  slight ;  It  Incloda 
hasty  inasmuch  as  It  expresses  a  quick  motion;  a 
Includes  slight  Inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty, 
as  the  former  to  taken  by  design,  the  latter  fVom  cam 
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A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but 
b  former  Is  not  to  imperfect  as  the  latter.  An  author 
Jl  take  a  cursory  view  of  thote  points  which  are  not 
n*«.nssimily  connected  with  his  subject;  «  Savage  min- 
gglVed  in  cursory  conversation  with  the  same  steadiness 
otf*  attention  aa  others  apply  to  a  lecture.'— Johnsom. 
~  -i  author  who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will 
dead  by  his  errours ;  l  The  emperour  Bfacrinus  had 


sdbyhis 
resolved 


resolved  to  abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  em- 
>),  and  retain  only  the  general  edicts.    He  could 
ear  that  the  hasty  and  crude  answers  of  such 
•  as  Cominodus  and  Caracalla  should  be  re- 
verenced as  laws.'— Blackstohb.    He  who  takes  a 
m  Ught  view  of  a  subject  will  disappoint  by  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  information;  'The  wits  of  Charles's  time 
bad  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superficial  views.'— 
Jobxsom.    Between  cursory  and  desultory  there  is  the 
swae  difference  as  between  running  and  leaping;  we 
ran  in  a  line,  bat  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another; 
ao  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still  more  or  less  con- 
nexion, but  remarks  that  are  desultory  am  without  any 
coherence:  'If  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  brute 
instinct  of  uninstructed  nature,  it  will  only  produce 
effects  desultory  and  transient.'-  Jounsoh. 


RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTINESS, 
PRECIPITANCY 
Rmshness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  rash,  which, 
like  the  German  rosea,  and  our  word  rush,  comes  from 
the  Latin  rw,  expressing  hurried  and  excessive  mo- 
lion  ;  temerity,  in  Latin  temeritas,  from  tevuri,  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  rftupov  at  the  moment, 
denoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment;  hastiness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  hasty, 


or  impelled  by  an  Impatient  reeling;  precipitancy, 
from  the  Latin  prm  and  capio,  signifies  the  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  before  they  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  have  a  close  alliance  with 
each  other  In  sense ;  but  they  have  a  slight  difference, 
which  is  entitled  to  notice:  rashness  is  a  general  and 
Indefinite  term,  in  the  signification  of  which  an  im- 
;roper  celerity  is  the  leading  Idea :  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardour  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification  of 
tewurity,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  from  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  "Rashness  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
the  lumping  into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  being  an  expert 


Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

•  Dbnham. 

Temerity  a  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  particu- 
larly men  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation  of 
consequences;  *  All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for 
some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  in 
favour   of  something  not  experienced.'— Johksoh. 
Hastiness  and  precipitancy  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
terieticksof  rashness,  and  consequently  employed  only 
in  particular  cases, 'as  hastiness  in  regard  to  our  move- 
ments, and  precipitancy  In  regard  to  our  measures; 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hmsty  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope.— -Sombbvillb. 
*  As  the  cbymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
philosophical  elixir,  to  precipitancy  of  our  understand- 
ing is  an  occasion  of  erromv — Glajivills.  ' 

TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  RESIDE, 

Abide,  In  Saxon  abitan,  old  German  beiten,  comes 
from  the  Arabick  or  Persian  buL  or  bit,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay;  sojourn,  in 
French  sejourner,  from  sub  and  dhtrnus  in  the  day- 
rime,  signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  one's  time,  in  a  place;  dwell,  from  the  banish 
dmeiger  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwtlian,  Dutch 
dawn  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  moveable 
habitation,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  living  formerly  I 
*  t  it  implies  a  perpetual  stay,  which  I 


in  common  discourse  by  the  word  live,  for 
ing  one's  life ;  reside,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fides 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  settlement : 
inhabit,  from  the  Latin  hatrito,  a  frequentative  of 
habeo,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these  terms  is  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay:  to  sojourn  is  of 
longer  continuance;  dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  inhabit  are  partial  and 
local— we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reside 
at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  society. 

Abide  and  sojourn  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  m  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
DweU,  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  we  may  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live,  reside,  and 
inhabit  are  confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society ;  the 
former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  lnferiour  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
inhabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  sojourned  In  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  with 
Lot  one  night;  'From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passion.'— 
Blaib.  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
*  By  the  Israelites'  sojourning  in  Egypt,  God  made  way 
for  their  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  a  glorious 
deliverance  through  those  prodigious  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  power.'— South.  The  Israelites  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Goshen; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannofbear  thee : 

Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 

Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 

Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell. 

aUssuven 
Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  as  men  Increase  In  cultl 
vation  they  build  places  for  themselves  which  they; 
can  inhabit;  * By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not 
always  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.' — 
Johnson.  The  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which  they 
can  live ;  the  wealthy  provide  themselves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  they  reside;  » Being  obliged  to  re- 
move my  habitation,  I  waa  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobility  re- 
side.*—Jobrsox. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

Continue,  from  the  Latin  eontineo,  or  eon  and  teueo 
to  hold  together,  signifies  to  keep  together  without  in- 
termission ;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is  compounded 
of  re  or  retro  and  maneo,  Greek  /i/vw,  Hebrew  1DV  to 
tarry.  Maneo  signifies  literally  to  tarry  In  a  place  during 
the  night ;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  places  Man- 
siones,  where  travellers  passed  a  night;  (In  Mamur- 
rharum  urbe  manemus.'— Horace.  Remaneo  signified 
literally  to  tarry  behind ;  '  U  qui  per  valetudlnls  causam 
remanserant ;'  stay  Is  but  a  variation  of  the  word 
stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  Is  com 
mon  to  all  these  terms;  but  conUnus  applies  often  tc 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness  of 
place  or  situation ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  active 
sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action :  the  latter 
Is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  or  rest  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  continuing  to 
do,  or  continuing  to  be  any  thing ;  but  of  remaining  In 
a  position.  In  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a  condition,  and 
the  like ;  'Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwtck  to  Scilly,  and  Mr.  Burton  la 
Guernsey,  where  they  remained  onconstdered,  and 
truly  I  thought  unpltled,  (for  they  were  men  of  na 
virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two  yeas*,'— Cn. 

RBXOON. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  continuing:  more  of  ne- 
cessity and  circumstances  in  remaining.  A  person 
continues  in  office  as  long  as  he  can  perform  It  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  his  employers;  'I  have 
seen  some  Roman  Catholick  authors  who  tell  us,  thai 
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vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  in- 
fluence of  their  writings  continues  upon  posterity.'— 
Asdisoh.  A  sentinel  remains  at  his  post  or  station. 
Cbntinue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  remain,  is  opposed  to  go. 
Thinp  continue  In  motion ;  they  remain  sutionary. 
The  females  among  the  brutes  wiff  sometimes  continue 
to  feed  their  young,  long  after  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves ;  many  persons  are  restored  to  life  after 
having  remained  several  hours  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly  neuter  in  their 
sense,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
things ;  stay  In  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only.  It 
Is  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  remain  long  in 
the  water  in  order  to  be 


I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
The  sad  companion  of  this  faithful  breast : 
While  Ufe  and  thought  remain.— Kowz. 
Borne  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  that  they  can- 
not stay  long  in  a  place  without  giving  symptoms  of 


Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee , 
*T  is  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.— Deydek. 
When  remain  is  employed  for  persons,  it  is  often  in- 
voluntary, if  not  compulsory;  stay  is  altogether  vo- 
luntary. Soldiers  must  remain  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Friends  stay  at  each  other's  houses  as  visiters. 
Former  times  afford  many  instances  of  servants  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  the  season 
of  adversity :  but  so  much  are  times  altered,  that  at 
present,  domesticks  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  servant.  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being  extended  to 


To  remdm  U  frequently  taken  in  the  sense  of  being 
-eft  from  other  thngs,  to  stay  in  that  of  supporting,  in 
which  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
also  f  row  continue 


TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 


To  continue  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 


, r 1  per „w 

or  sto,  signifies  to  stand  by  or  to  a  thing ;  'in  proposito 
•smtter*.'— Cicbeo.  Pursue  and  prosecute,  in  French, 
•oursuivre,  come  from  the  Latin  sequor  to  follow,  that 
is,  prosequor  and  its  participle  presecutus,  correspond- 
ing with  prosequor,  signifying  to  follow  alter  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  Idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  continue  without  any  other 
addition;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
continuing',  include  likewise  some  collateral  idea 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as  from 
each  other.  Continue  Is  comparable  with  persevere 
and  persist  In  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and  pro- 
secute in  the  active  sense.  To  continue  is  simply  to  do 
as  one  has  done  hitherto;  '  Abdallah  continuing  to  ex- 
tend his  former  improvements,  beautified  this  whole 
prospect  with  groves  and  fountains.'— Annuo*.  To 
persevere  Is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change,  or 
from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object ;  '  If  we  per- 
severe in  studying  to  do  our  duty  towards  God  and  man. 
we  shall  meet  with  the  esteem,  love,  and  confidence  of 
those  who  are  around  us.'— Blaxk.  To  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies  no  charac- 
terised of  the  agent ;  that  of  persevering  or  persisting 
marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  former  Is  always 
used  In  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense ;  *  If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  to 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals.'— Admsom.  The  Latins  have  not  observed 
this  last  distinction  between  persever  are  and  pereistere, 
for  they  say,  'In  errors perseverare.'—Cicuno.  'In 
vedem  lmpudentm  persistero.'—LtYT.  And  probably 
ii  imitation  of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
4*ii  authors  of  persevere  in  a  bad  sense,  and  persist  In 
a  (hmmJ  tense ;  but  modern  writers  hare  uniformly  ob- 


served the  distinction.  We  continue  from  habit  at 
casualty :  we  persevere  from  reflection  and  the  exer 
else  of  one's  judgement :  we  persist  from  attaccaaeb* 
It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in  a  goox 
course,  merely  because  we  have  been  in  the  habits  or 
so  doing ;  what  is  done  from  habit,  merely  without  acy 
fixed  principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change  frosn  ux 
influence  of  passion  or  evil  counsel:  there  far  its* 
virtue  in  the  act  of  perseverance,  without  which  anas? 
of  our  best  intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated ;  those  who  do  ars 
persevere  can  do  no  essential  good;  and  those  »bo  Je 
persevere  often  effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  f 
practicable ;  of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  A 
is  a  remarkable  proof,  who  in  spite  of  every  i 
cation,  rebuff,  and  disappointment,  persevered  in  cabas 
the  attention  of  monarchs  to  his  project,  until  be  si 
length  obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  efJecuag  rat 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment, in  things  of  sufficient  importance  to  demnnc*  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  persist  is  employes]  is 
the  ordinary  business  of  Ufe,  as  well  as  on  more  iev 
portant  occasions ;  a  learner  persevere*  in  his  stneaes, 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  degree  of  improve 
ment,    'Patience  and   perseverance  overcome   the 


greatest  difficulties.'— Richuumoh.  A  child  persist* 
in  making  a  request,  until  be  has  obtained  the  objsu 
of  his  desire ;  '  The  Arlans  themselves  which  were 
present,  subscribed  also  (to  the  Nlcene  creed),  not  thai 
they  meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  their 
errour ;  but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile,  which 
they  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  persisting  is 
their  former  opinions,  when  the  greater  part  had  con- 
cluded against  them,  and  that  with  the  emperor's  roja, 
assent'— Hookxr.  There  is  always  wisdom  in  per 
severance,  even  though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  aostj 
folly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy  in  persistans:  bow  dif- 
ferent the  man  who  perseveres  in  the  cultivation  of  aa 
talents,  from  him  who  only  persists  in  maintaimei 
falsehoods  or  supporting  errours! 

Continue,  when  compared  with  persevere  or  persist 
Is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  action  ;  but  in  cue 
parison  with  pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  follow* 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or  per 
sist  in  doing  something:  but  we  continue,  pursue,  u 
prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  per 
fectlonby  additional  labour. 

Continue  Is  here  equally  indefinite,  aa  in  the  forma 
case :  pursue  and  prosecute  both  comprehend  coustarsJ 
ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the 
nature  of  the  object:  to  continue  Is  to  go  on  with  s 
thing  as  it  has  been  begun ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  k 
to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rate,  or  in  some  psrd- 
cular  manner:  a  work  Is  continued;  a  plan,  measure 
or  line  of  conduct  Is  pursued;  an  undertaking  or  i 
design  is  prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the  workoi 
another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency ;  we  may  pur- 
sue a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  ourselves  or  an- 
other :  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in  order » 
obtain  some  peculiar  object;  continue,  therefore,  ex 
presses  less  than  pursue,  and  this  less  than  prosecute. 
the  history  of  England  has  been  continued  down  to  thf 
present  period  by  different  writers ;  Smollett  has  pur 
sued  the  same  jVio  as  Hume,  in  the  continuation  of 
his  history  ;  Captam  xJook  prosecuted  his  work  of  db 
covery  in  three  several  voyages. 

We  continue  the  conversation  which  has  been  inter 
rupted ;  we  pursue  the  subject  which  has  engaged  out 
attention ;  we  pursue  a  journey  after  a  certain  leagiti 
of  stay;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey  which 
is  important  either  on  account  of  its  disaeolttes  or  is 
object 

•  To  continue  Is  In  Itself  altogether  aa  rndifiVreat  at 
Uon ;  to  pursue  is  always  a  commendable  action;  w 
prosecute  rises  stHI  higher  in  value  it  Is  a  mark  of 
great  Instability  not  to  continue  any  thing  that  we 
begin;  'After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resat 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  Incongruity  in  not  con- 
tinuing the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thought,  and 
persevere,  lest  we  lose  aO  reverence  for  oursdves.'— 
Hawrsworth.  It  betrays  a  great  want  of  prudent* 
and  discernment  not  to  pursue  some  plan  on  every  o» 
casion  which  requires  method; 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  bow  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  It,  pursue 
Drtoo 
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Win  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sage*  praise, 
Wbo  the  same  end  pursu'd  by  several  ways  1 
Drydbn. 

Ii  is  the  characteristick  of  a  partnering  mind  to  pro- 
mmcmU  whatever  it  has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon ; 
There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man  more 
avealoaaly  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which 
tie  is  principally  pleased  to  converse,'— Johxsom. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 
Both  these  terms,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  sisto 
10  stand,  express  the  idsa  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
Lbing ;  bat  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and  persist, 
from  per  through  or  by  (v.  To  continue),  signifies  to 
keep  on  with  a  thing  to  carry  it  through.    We  insist 
od  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we  persist  in  a  thing  by 
continuing  to  do  It ;  we  insist  by  the  force  of  autho- 
rity or  argument ;  we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
wiflL    A  person  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  bis  right :  or  be  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives 
to  be  right:  but  be  persists  in  that  which  he  has  no 
will  to  give  up.    To  insist  is  therefore  an  act  of  dis- 
cretion :  to  persist  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice ; 
tho  former  fa  always  taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense ;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  col- 
loquial discourse.    A  parent  ought  to  insist  on  all  mat- 
ters that  are  of  essential  Importance  to  his  children ; 
4  This  natural  tendency  of  despotick  power  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  an  inconsiderable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government.*— Addison.    A  spoiled  child  pereists  in 
its  follies  from  perversity  of  humour;  'So  easy  it  is 
for  every  man  living  to  err,  and  so  hard  to  wrest  from 
any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknowledgment  of  errour, 
that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  defended, 
the  same  is  commonly  persisted  in  as  long  as  wit,  by 
whetting  itself,  is  able  to  find  out  any  .shift,  be  it  never 
so  slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  pre- 
sent contradiction.'— Hookbr. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 
To  be  tenacious  is  to  hold  a  thing  close,  to  let  It  go 
with  reluctance;  to  be  -pertinacious  is  to  hold  It  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  it,  the  prepositive 
syllable  per  having  an  intensive  force.  A  man  of  te- 
nacious temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  supposed  to 
•fleet  his  Importance ;  a  pertinacious  temper  insists  on 
every  thing  which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Tena- 
city and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles,  but  the  former  is 
sometimes  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
when  a  man  is  tenacious  of  whatever  may  affect  bis 
honour ;  '  So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century;  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity /—-Burks.  We  cannot 
be  pertinacious  in  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  in  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible ; 
•The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation.'— 
Johnsox.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
most  tenacious  of  Iwlng  thought  to  possess  that  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient,  and  most  pertinacious 
in  maintaining  that  which  is  absurd.  A  liar  is  tena- 
cious of  his  reputation  for  truth;  'Men  are  tenacious 
'  of  the  opinions  that  first  possess  them.'— Locks.  So- 
phists, freethinkers,  and  skeplicks,  are  the  most  perti- 
nacious objectors  to  whatever  is  established ;  'One  of 
the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to  be  so  bold, 
so  troublesome,  and  Illogical  In  the  dispute,  as  forced 
him  to  say,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of 
more  pertinacious  confidence  and  less  abilities.'— 
Waltoh. 

CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 

Continual,  In  French  continuel,  Latin  continuus, 
from  centineo  to  hold  or  keep  together,  signifies  keep- 
ing together  without  Intermission  ;  perpetual,  in  French 
perpetusti  Latin  perpetualis,  from  perpeto,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  peto  to  seek  thoroughly,  signifies 
■otaf  on  every  where  and  at  all  times;  constant,  In 
Late  esmstans.  or  eon  and  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
ttt^w*g  to  a  thing,  or  standing  close  together. 


What  ie  continual  admits  of  no  intennptkKi  what 
is  perpetual  admits  of  no  termination.  Tbf i  way  be 
an  end  to  that  which  is  continual  and  then-  may  be 
intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetueu  Rain*  sre  con- 
tinual in  the  tropical  climates  at  certain  seasons; 
complaints  among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but 
they  are  frequently  without  foundation.  There  Is  a 
continual  passing  and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  day ; 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  rumour  speaks  * 
Upon  bit  tongue  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language^  pronounce. 

^  Shaespbarb. 
The  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  per- 
petual change;  'If  affluence  of  fortune  unhappily 
concur  to  favour  the  inclinations  of  the  youthful, 
amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perpetual 
round.'— Blair. 

The  continual  is  that  which  admits  of  no  interrup- 
tion, the  constant  is  that  which  admits  of  no  change. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  presented  to  the  world 
a  continual  succession  of  events,  that  have  exceeded 
in  importance  those  going  before;  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  atrocities  attendant  upon  it  have  been 
the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the  well-dis- 
posed part  of  mankind.  To  an  intelligent  parent  it  la 
a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  watcn  the  progress  of 
his  child  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties ; 

'Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears.— Pops. 
It  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
him  up  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  c 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  his  mind  wiU 


The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.— -Cowlct. 
Continual  is  used  in  the  proper  tense  only,  constant 
is  employed  in  the  moral  sense  o  denote  the  temper  of 
the  mind  («.  Constancy). 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  duration,  but  the 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  interruption, 
which  the  latter  does  not.  What  is  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to  ter- 
minate. Rains  arc  continual ;  noises  in  a  tumultuous 
street  are  continual :  the  bass  iu  musick  is  said  to  be 
continued;  the  mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  eon 
tinued  noise.  Continual  Interruptions  abate  the  vigour 
of,  application  and  create  disgust :  *in  countries  situ- 
ated near  the  poles,  there  is  one  continued  darkness  foi 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months ;  during  which  time  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  the  place. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  actions  or  circum- 
stances only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  tiie  extent 
or  course  of  things:  rumours  are  continual;  talking, 
walking,  running,  and  the  like,  are  continual; 
And  gulphy  Simob  rolling  to  the  main, 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These  lurn'd  by  Phoebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 
Delug'd  the  rampire  nine  continual  days.— Pops. 
A  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  Ax.  Is 
continued; 

Our  life  Is  one  continued  toll  for  fame.'— Marty*. 
1  By  too  Intense  and  continued  application,  our  feeble 
powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.'— Blair. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA 
TION. 

Continuance  is  said  of  the  time  that  a  thing  con- 
tinues (v.  7b  continue) ;  continuation  expresses  the 
act  of  continuing  what  has  been  begun.  The  con- 
tinuance of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequence;  'Their  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  continuance  than 
the  other.'— Havward.  The  continuation  of  a  work 
depends  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  the  workmen  -, 
'The  Roman  poem  Is  but  the  second  part  of  the  II las, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  story.'— Ray.    Authors 

*  Vide  Trnssler :  "  Continual,  continued  " 
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have  however  not  always  observed  this  distinction; 
Providence  leema  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
man  of  mankind  into  different,  sexes,  that  every  woman 
may  have  her  biuband,  and  that  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  continuancs  of  the  species.'— -Steels. 
♦The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual  habita- 
tions of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  shady  realms  of  Pluto, 
do  all  agree  in  the  main  point,  the  continuation  of  our 
existence.'— Berkeley. 

Continuant*  and  duration,  in  Latin  duratio,  from 
duro  to  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  time ;  things  may  be  of  long  continuance, 
or  of  long  duration :  but  continuancs  is  used  only 
with  regard  to  the  action  ;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  its  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance  ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed.  Is  not  of  long 
duration;  there  are  many  excellent  Institutions  In 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  continuanct 
than  of  utility :  •  That  pleasure  is  not  of  greater  con- 
tinuance, which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
lis  hearers.'— Addiso*.  Duration  U  with  us  a  relative 
term ;  things  are  of  lone  or  short  duration :  by  com- 
parison, the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublunary 
objects  is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity ;  •  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  "  that  we  get  the  idea  of  time  and  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds."  '—Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 
Continuation,  as  may  be  seen  above  (v.  Conti- 
nuance), is  the  act  of  continuing  ;  continuity  la  the 
quality  of  continuing  :  the  former  la  employed  in  the 
figurative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions ; 
toe  latter  In  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continuation  of 
a  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the  writer  Is  the 
work  or  every  qge,  if  not  of  every  year ;  *  The  sun 
ascending  into  the  northern  signs  begetteth  first  a  tem- 
perate beat,  which  by  his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he 
intendeth ;  and  by  continuation  the  same  even  upon 
declination.'— BaowN  [Vulgar  Errours).  There  are 
bodies  of  so  little  continuity  that  they  will  crumble  to 
pieces  on  the  slightest  touch ;  *  A  body  always  per- 
ceives tbe  passages  by  which  It  Insinuates;  feels  the 
Impulse  of  another  body  where  it  yields  thereto :  per- 
ceives the  separation  of  its  continuity,  and  for  a  time 
resists  It;  in  fine,  perception  is  diffused  through  ail 
nature.'— Bacoh. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  Its  continuiMpof  Joy.— Shekstoke. 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

Durable  Is  said  of  things  that  are  Intended  to  remain 
a  shorter  time  than  those  which  are  looting;  and  per- 
manent  expresses  less  than  durable;  durable,  from  the 
Latin  durus  hard,  respects  the  textures  of  bodies,  and 
marks  the  capacity  to  hold  out ;  lasting,  from  the  verb 
o  last,  or  tbe  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  the 
iamt  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only  to  that  which 
h  supposed  of  tbe  longest  duration.  Permanent,  from 
the  Latin  permaneo,  signifies  remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  oi  material  substances ; 
and  lasting  of  those  which  are  spiiitual;  although  In 
ordinary  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  offices : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affairs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  durable:  that 
which  ceases  quickly  Is  not  lastirj;  tnat  which  is 
only  for  a  time  is  not  permanent  Stone  Is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood:  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  families  used  to  be  lasting  • 
a  clerk  has  not  a  permanent  situation  in  an  office*. 
However  we  may  boast  of  our  progress*,  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  Tost  the  art  of  making  thins*  as  durable 
as  they  were  made  in  former  times  •  ■  If  writings  be 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  a%e  *o  age,  through 
the  whole  course  of  tW,  bow  c-r*»ful  should  an 
author  be  of  not  committing  any  M*\m  to  print  that 
may  corrupt  posterity.'— Addison,  ".he  writings  of 
tbe  moderns  will  many  of  them  be  at  lasting  monu- 
ments or  human  renins  as  those  of  the  ancients ;  *  I 
must  desire  my  fafr  readers  to  eive  a  proper  direction 
to  tbeV  being  admired;  in  order  v  which  they  must 


endeavour  to  make  themselves  tbe  otjerta  of  a  sea 
sonable  and  lasting  admiration.' — Aoduom.  One 
who  is  of  a  contented,  moderate  disposition  will  gene 
rally  prefer  a  permanent  situation  with  small  casus  tc 
one  that  is  very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  preeariosxs ; 
4  Land  comprehends  all  things  In  law  of  a  permanent 
substantial  nature.'— Blacutoby. 


DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 


Durabilitw  m  the  property  of  things 
Constancy)  \a  " 


Constancy)  Is  the  property  of  either  I 
The  durable  m  that  which  lasts  long.  Tbe  e 
that  which  continues  without  interruption.  No  dm- 
rable  connexions  can  be  formed  which  are  founded 
on  vicious  principles ;  *  Some  states  have  snddei.  \j 
emerged,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have 
latd  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and  durable  great 
nesa.*— Beau.  Some  persons  are  never  happy  box  in 
a  constant  round  of  pleasures;  *  Since  we  cannot  pro- 
mise ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  endeavour  a* 
such  a  temper,  as  may  be  our  best  support  in  the  decay 
of  it.'— Steele.  What  Is  durable  is  so  from  ha  babe 
rent  property,  but  what  is  constant,  in  regard  to  persons 
or  things,  arises  from  the  temper  of  the  mind ;  '  He 
showed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion  as  modelled  by 
our  natiooal  constitution,  and  was  constant  to  it* 
offices  in  devotion,  both  in  publick  and  in  his  family 
—Addison. 


DURATION,  TIME. 
In  the  philosophical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
time  Is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  formed  hi  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  i 


In  the  vulgar  sense  in  which  duration  is  synonymoef 
Willi  time,  it  stands  for  tbe  time  of  duration,  and  a 
more  particularly  applicable  to  tbe  objects  wbicfa  arc 
said  to  last;  time  being  employed  m  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  tbe  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  is  the  bow  long  of  a  thing; 
time  is  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  itself,  namely,  the  time  when:  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  it*  commence- 
ment to  the  time  thai  it  ceases :  lira  duration  of  a 
prince's  reign  is  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  hto 
subjects  if  be  be  either  very  good  or  the  reverse;  tbe 
time  in  which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  historian  computes  the  duration  of  reap* 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
nation ;  '  I  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  itself.'— Stbblb.  An  historian  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  begins  to  rein  and 
when  he  diss,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  each  reigned ;  *  The  time  of  tbe  fool  is  tooc 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  of 
the  wise  man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  It  with  useful  or  amusing  thought**  —  Addison. 

TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Time  is  here  thagenerick  term ;  It  is  taken  either  for 
the  whole  or  the  part :  season  is  any  given  portion  of 
time.  We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea  of  time 
only  Is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  tbe  day,  or  tor 
time  of  the  year ;  tbe  season  is  spoken  In  reference  to 
some  circumstances ;  tbe  year  Is  divided  into  four 
parts,  called  the  seasons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  hence,  in  general,  that  time  u  called  tbe 
ssasen  which  is  suitable  for  any  particular  purpose , 
youth  is  tlie  season  for  improvement.  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  choose  the  time:  it  is  an  affair  of  wis 
dom  to  choose  the  season ;  *  You  will  often  want  re 
Ilgion  in  times  of  most  danger.'— Chatham.  '  Piso's 
behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  affliction  has 
endeared  him  to  us.'— Mblmoth  (Letter*  of  Cicere). 

The  same  distinction  exist*  between  the  epithets 
timely  and  seasonable  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  Is,  before  the  time  m 
the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
i  requires.  A  timely  notice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwise  happen ;  *  It  imports  all  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  tbe  Judgement,  that  by  s 


timely  repentance  they  may  prevent  the  woAil  t 

of  *t  '—South.    A  seasonable  hint  seldom  fails  of  Ut 
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i  It  b  mimmNi  ;  What  yoa  can  a  bold, 
an  ikm  only  the  kindest,  but  tbe  moat  oeaoonaoU  pro- 
ponni  you  could  have  made.'— Locks.  We  must  not 
expect  to  have  a  timely  notice  of  death,  but  must  be 
prepared  to  die  at  any  time ;  an  admonition  to  one 
who  la  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  seasonable,  when  given 
by  a\  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  opposite* 
of  these  terms  ere  untimely  or  ill-timed  aud  unoeason- 
sale  ;  untnntly  is  directly  opposed  to  timely,  signifying 
before  the  time  appointed ;  as  an  untimely  death ;  but 
ill-timed  is  indirectly  opposed,  signifying  in  the  wrong 
1  an  ill-timed  remark. 


TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  <£RA,  EPOCHA. 
Timm  (e.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  either  from  tins 
m  general,  or  time  in  particular ;  all  the  other  terms 
sure  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.    ,Trms,  in 
the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  time,  is  used  inde- 
finitely, and  in  cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not  so 
;  *  There  is  a  time  when  we  should  not  only 
r  our  days,  but  our  hours.' — Youho. 
7\vu  included  within  any  given  points  is  termed  a 
period,  from  the  Greek  wtplooos,  signifying  a  course, 
Kxind,  or  any  revolution:  thus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  nit; bt,  is  tbe  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
tbe  ruing  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which  the 
earth  requires  for  its  annual  revolution.    So,  in  an  ex- 
tended and  moral  application,  we  have  stated,  period* 
In  oar  life  for  particular  things :  during  the  period  of 
infancy  a  child  Is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence  on  its 
j  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been  appointed 
r  youth  to  learn  different  trades ;  '  Some  experiment 
would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make  planis  more  last- 
ins;  than  their  ordinary  period;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of 
wheat  hut  a  whole  year/— Bacon.    This  term  Is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  the  whole  intervening  space 
of  time,  but  also  the  particular  concluding  point,  which 
it  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  termination  of  the 
i  of  any  body,  as  to  put  a  period 
for  to  kill  one's  self,  or  be  killed ; 
But  the  last  period,  and  the  fatal  hour, 
Of  Troy  is  come.— Dbnham. 
The  oge  is  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 
life  of  a  man,  and  consequently  referring  to  what  is 
done  by  men  living  within  that  period:  hence  we 
apeak  of  the  different  ages  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  characterize  this  or 
that  ego  by  the  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
genius,  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
1  The  story  of  Hainan  only  shows  us  what  human  na- 
tive has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  ageS— 
Blaiu. 

The  deU  is  that  permd  of  time  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time 
that  it  Is  spoken  of:  heuce  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date,  that  is,  of  being  of 
long  or  short  duration ;  '  Plantations  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  In  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date.'— 
Addison. 

JBrm,  in  Latin  era,  probably  from  me  brass,  slgni 
firing  coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  epocha, 
from  the  Greek  ho%^  from  ArrVu  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting  place ;  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendered 
remarkable  by  events :  but  tbe  term  mra  is  more  com 
snonly  employed  in  the  literal  seme  for  points  of  com- 
putation In  chronology, as  the  Christian  mra;  'That 
period  of  the  Athenian  history  which  Is  included  within 
the  mra  of  PIsistratus,  and  the  death  of  M enander  the 
comic  poet,  may  justly  be  styled  the  literary  age  of 
Greece.'— Cjtmberland.  The  term  epocha  is  inde- 
finitely employed  for  any  period  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events:  the  grand  rebellion  is  an  epocha 
in  the  history  of  England;  'The  institution  of  this 
library  (by  Pislstratus)  forms  a  signal  epocha  in  the  an- 
nus of  literature,'— Cumberland. 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

Timeserving  and  temporizing  are  both  applied  to 

fin  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  tbe 

bum  and  season ;  but  a  timtserxsr  is  rrtber  active, 

and  a  temperiter  passive.    A  timeserver  avows  those 

1 —  winch  win  serve  his  purpose :  the  temporizer 


forbears  to  avow  those  which  are  likely  Jbr  the  daw 
being  to  hurt  him.  The  former  acts  from  a  desire  of 
gain,  the  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeeervers  are 
of  all  parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way  ;  '  YVuti  had 
complied  during  the  late  limes,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a 
timeserver*— Burnett.  Temporizers  are  of  no  party, 
as  occasion  requires ;  *  Feeble  and  temporizing  mea- 
sures will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  asuemble  to 
deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  oughLtn  act.'— 
Robertson.  Sycophant  courtiers  mu*t  always  bt 
timeservcro :  ministers  of  state  are  frequently  tempo- 
rizers. 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

Instant,  from  eto  to  stand,  signifies  the  point  of  time 
that  stands  over  us.  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads ;  mo 
men',  from  the  Latin  momentum,  is  any  small  particle, 
particularly  a  small  particle  of  lime. 

The  instant  is  always  taken  for  the  time  present; 
the  moment  is  taken  generally  for  either  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the  instant  be  is 
ceiled ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  favourable  ma- 
meat.  When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present  time, 
the  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  spare  than  tbe 
moment ;  when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing  this 
instant,  it  requires  haste ;  if  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  moment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  Instanla 
neous  rc\\e(  Is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  preserve 
life ;  '  Borne  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully 
ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with 
stand  them ;  they  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  ot 
the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of 
merriment.'— Johnson.  A  moment's  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply ;  41  can  easily 
overlook  any  present  momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years 
hence.'— Berkeley. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSITORY 
FLEETING. 
Temporary,  from  tempus  time,  characterizes  that 
which  is  intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  In  distinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depending  upon 
a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  internal  policy ;  4  By  the 
force  of  superiour  principles  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.'—  Johnson.  Tran- 
sient, that  is,  pawing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  cha- 
racterizes what  in  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  mo- 
ment; a  glance  is  transient;  'Any  sudden  diversion 
of  the  spirits,  or  tbe  Justling  in  of  a  transient  thought, 
is  able  to  deface  the  little  images  of  things  (In  the 
memory).'— Sooth.  Transitory,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  which  la 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away ; 
thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being, 
are  denominated  transitory;  'Man  is  a  transitory 
being.'— -Johnson.  Fleeting,  which  b  derived  from 
the  verb  to  fiy  and  Jlight,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  ex 
press  the  same  idea  as  transitory  ; 

Thus  when  my  Setting  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.— Sfzctator 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORART. 

Coeval^  from  the  Latin  mvum  an  age,  signifies  of  lbs 
same  age ;  cotemporary,  from  tempuo,  signifies  of  the 
same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of  time ;  a  time 
is  indefinite;  hence  the  application  of  the  terms  to 
things  in  the  first  case,  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  '  The  passion  of  fear  seems  coeval  with  otu 
nature.'— Cumberland.  Addison  was  cotempormrm 
with  Swift  and  Pope;  '  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
age  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Hercules;  fbv 
Orpheus  Is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.' — Cumberland. 


M 
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DAILY,  DIURNAL. 
DxUy,  from  day  and  like,  signifies  alter  the  manner 
or  in  the  tune  of  the  day;  diurnal,  from  diss  day,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  tile  colloquial  term,  which  Is  applicable  to 
whatever  passes  in  the  day  time ;  diurnal  Is  the  scien- 
tific*: term,  which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day;  the  physician  makes 
daily  visits  to  his  patients ; 

Ail  creatures  else  forget  their  dotty  care. 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 
Dkydxn 
The  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  own  axis; 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.- Miltoh. 

NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 
Nightly,  immediately  from  the  word  night,  and 
nocturnal,  from  nox  night,  signify  belonging  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  familiar  than  the  latter:  we  speak  of  nightly 
depredations  to  express  what  passes  every  night,  or 
nightly  disturbances,  nocturnal  dreams,  nocturnal 
visits; 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
VWt'ft  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  east— Miltoh. 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Jfoetmmal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night— Milton. 

OFTEN,  FREQUENTLY. 
Often,  or  in  its  contracted  form  oft,  comes  in  all 
probability  through  tbe  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Greek  hp  again,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action ;  frequently,  (took  frequent  crowded 
or  numerous,  respects  a  plurality  or  number  of  objects. 
An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means :  ignorant  people  frequently  mis- 
take the  meaning  or  the  words  they  hear.    A  person 

"     in  the  course  of  a  week;  he  has 

seven  persons  to  visit  him  in  tbe 
r  that  time.    *  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  be- 
wukJ  habitual  •  we  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
is»  the  route  which  we  often  take ; 

Often  from  tbe  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.— Thomson. 
Ben  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour. 
When  murine  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 
Angelick  hnips  are  in  full  concert  heard. 

Thomsom. 

OLD,  ANCtENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 

Old,  in  German  alt,  Low  German  old,  Jtc^  comes 
from  the  Greek  hehoc  of  yesterday;  ancient,  in  French 
ancien,  and  antique,  antiquated,  all  come  from  tbe 
Latin  antiquus,  and  ante*  before,  signifying  in  general 
before  our  time ;  old-fashioned  signifies  after  an  old 
fashion;  obsolete,  in  Latin  obsoletus,  participle  of 
obsoleo,  signifies  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and  still  exists ; 
ancient  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present;  antique,  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient,  and  of  which  there  remain  but  faint 
traces:  antiquated,  old-fashioned,  and  obsolete  that 
which  has  ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed. 
AfaehioH  b  old  when  it  has  been  long  in  use;  *  The 
Venetians  are  tenacious  of  eld  laws  and  customs  to 
their  great  prejudice.*— Aodisom.  A  custom  Is  ancient 
when  its  use  has  long  been  passed; 
But  sev'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know, 
We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

DamuM. 
A  bust  or  statue  is  antique  which  is  the  work  of  the 
ancient*,  or  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
works  of  art; 

•  Vide  Truster :  u  Often,  frequently." 


Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  or  ape  nail 
Under  the  brook  that  brawta  along  tana  spooa\ 

A  poor  sequester'd  stag, 

That  from  the  huntenvaim  had  ta'en  a  brat, 

DM  come  to  lr — "-     * 


A  person  is  antiquated  whose  appearance  Is  grown  oax 
of  date ;  '  Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regolaat  sat 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rattser  de- 
spised for  his  futility  than  caressed  for  his  pntiura- 
— Johksoh.  Manners  which  are  gone  quite  oat  of 
fashion  are  old-fashioned ;  '  The  swords  sn  the  arsesat 
of  Venice  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy.' — Aass- 
son.  A  word  or  custom  is  obeeictswhhcb  kejonos 
of  use:  'Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revives. 
when  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  wfgjamtssst  thai 
those  in  practice.'— Drydbh. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new :  some  thin**  are  tat 
worse  for  being  old;  other  things  are  the  beta* 
Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to  modern :  aU  this** 
are  valued  the  more  for  bdng  ancient  or  emUemt  ■ 
hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  tbe  sarinafs  above 
those  of  the  moderns.  The  antiquated  fm  opposed  tu 
the  customary  and  established ;  it  is  that  which  we 
cannot  like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  it:  tbe  old- 
fashioned  is  opposed  to  tbe  fashionable:  there  fa  meed 
'In  the  old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  hi  ^-"-h 
that  is  ridiculous  in  tbe  fashionable :  tbe  obsolete  is  op- 
posed to  the  current;  the  obsolete  may  be  good ;  the 
current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT,  MODERX. 

Adelung  supposes  tbe  German  word  frisck  to  be  de 

rived  from  f Her  en  to  freeze,  as  the  idea  of  c 


hub  mc  weaning  ui 

goes  out  very  often  i 
frequenthi  six  or  se 
course  of  that  time. 


prevalent  in  its  application  to  the  air ;  it  is  therefe* 
figuratively  applied  to  that  whichla  in  its  first  pure  and 
best  state :  new,  in  German  not,  comes  from  the  Lass 
nevus,  and  the  Greek  vtoc;  recent,  In  Latin  recent,  b 
supposed  to  come  from  re  and  candeo  to  whiten  or  give 
a  fair  colour  to,  because  what  is  new  looks  so  mad 
fairer  than  what  is  old. 

Tbe  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  stale,  aa  the  sea 
is  to  the  old:  the  fresh  bab  undergone  no  change;  the 
new  has  not  been  long  in  being.    Heat,  beer,  and  pro- 
visions in  general,  are  said  to  he  fresh;  so  likewae  a 
person  is  said  to  be /re*  A  who  is  in  his  full  vigour; 
Lo!  great  JEnoes  rushes  to  the  fight, 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold, 
Refresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Pore 
That  which  is  substantial  and  durable,  aa  booses, 
cjjjM^  books,  <»i  to  <he  moral  sense,  pleasures,  fee.  art 

Seasons  but  change  new  pleasures  to  produce, 
Arid  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.— Jbjitvs. 
^Jfovel  is  to  new  as  the  species  to  the  genua: 
» to  not 


thing  novel  is  new;  but  all  that  is  new  1 

what  is  novel  Is  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  bat 
what  Is  hod  is  usual  and  expected:  the  freezing  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  novelty ;  tbe  frost  in  every  winter  is 
something  new  when  it  first  comes:  that  is  a  novel 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  bat 
seldom ;  that  is  a  new  sight  which  is  seen  for  the  fin* 
time :  the  entrance  of  the  French  king  into  the  Briosb 
capital  was  a  eight  as  novel  as  It  was  interesting: 
1  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  novelty.*— Johssqb. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  the  capital  of  France  was 
a  new  sight,  after  the  revolution  which  bad  so  tang 


the  woods, 


'Tlsoni 


raning,  sunny,  grateful,  mild,' 
When  nought  but  bnlm  hi  beaming  through  tt 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  imv  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  beat  •»*.— Thomson. 


Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  improper  application - 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  in  this  caw: 
the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  baa  lately  pre- 
ceded; new  is  said  in  relation  to  what  baa  not  long 
subsisted ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  Just  passed  la 
distinction  from  that  which  has  long  gone  by.  A  per 
son  is  said  to  give  fresh  cause  of  offence  who  hat 
already  offended; 

That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  first  decay, 
Mine  of  *  fresher  date  win  longer  sfaj  —Dam* 
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I  receives  a  «rw  ■ame  In  Hen  of  (be  one  whieb 
j  had;  *  Do  not  all  men  complain  now  little 
s>  know,  and  now  mi*eh  is  still  unknown  1  And  eaa 
•  ever  know  more,  unless  something  new  be  disec- 
1  V — Bbbmr.    A  recent  transaction 


Merest  which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier 
■fee ;  *  The  courage  of  the  Parliament  was  increased 
f  iwo  recent  events  which  had  happened  in (  their 
avoux.' — Homb.  Fresh  intelligence  arrives  every  day ; 
l  quickly  succeeds  the  events:  that  intelligence  which 
•  recent  to  n  person  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to  one 
rbo  is  on  the  spot  Freeh  circumstances  continually 
irise  to  confirm  reports ;  new  changes  continually  take 
^tnce  to  supersede  the  things  that  were  established. 

JCtw  Is  said  of  every  thing  which  has  not  before 
printed,  or  not  .in  the  same  form  as  before ;  modem* 
from  the  low  Latin  modem**,  changed  as  is  supposed 
from  h*diemus  belonging  to  the  day,  is  said  or  that 
which  Is  new  or  sprlnp  up  in  the  present  day  or  age. 


A  book  IsiMWwh 
if  U  ] 


i  never  been  used;  itismsder* 
Li  has  never  been  published  before ;  so  in  like  man- 
r  principles  are  new  which  have  not  been  broached 
before;  but  they  are  modern  inasmuch  as  they  are  first 
offered  in  the  day  in  which  we  live;  'Some  of  the 
ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modern  writers, 
that  have  laboured  in  natural  magick,  have  noted  a 
sympathy  between  the  sun  and  certain  herbs.'— 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
Revive,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live,  signifies  to  bring 
U>  life  again;  to  re/re* A, to  make  fresh  again;  to  renew 
and  renovate,  to  make  new  again.    The  restoration  of 
things  to  their  primitive  state  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded m  these  terms ;  the  difference  consists  in  their 
application.   Revive,  refresh,  and  renovate  are  applied 
to  animal  bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return  of  mo- 
tion and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for  the  time  lifeless ; 
refresh  expressing  the  return  of  vigour  to  one  in  whom 
it  has  been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who  is 
'aim  *  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who  flags  from  the 
oeat.    Revive  and  refresh  respect  only  the  temporary 
state  of  the  body ;  renovate  respects  Its  permanent 
state,  that  Is,  the  health  of  the  body;  one  Is  revived 
and  refreshed  after  a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health 
la  renovated  after  having  been  considerably  impaired. 
Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral  sense; 
*  Herod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of  Ma- 
fiamne,  his  love  to  her  again  revived.*— Pride aci. 
Refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the  proper  sense ; 
Hot  less  thy  world,  Columbus!  drinks,  refresh'*, 
.  The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

Thomson. 
All  natore  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.— Thomson. 
Assess  only  in  the  moral  sense; 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
r  its  finished  (  ~ 


should  see  the  whole  line  of  bis  progenitors  pass  In 
review  before  him ;  with  how  many  varying  passiooi 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  soldiers,  princes,  and 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  thousand  years  V 
— Addison.  Forefathers  and  progenitors,  but  parti 
cnlarly  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals,  and 
respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family ;  an- 
cestors is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession :  wr 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
any  particular  person ;  *  It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  antes 
tor*.'— Addison.  This  term  may  also  be  applied  flgu 
rati  very; 

Omajestick  night! 
Nature's  great  ancestor!— Youko. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  same 
quality,  and  differ  therefore  less  in  sense  than  in  ap 
plication. 

Senior  is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  age,  but  ako  to  duration  either  in  office  or  any  given 
situation ;  elder  Is  employed  only  in  regard  to  age: 
an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by  virtue  of  having 
served  longer  than  another;  a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a 
school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in  the 
school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class;  •Cratlnus  was 
senior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors  Eupolls  and  Aria 
topnanes.'— OroruRLAKD.  When  age  alone  is  to  be 
expressed,  eider  is  more  suitable  than  senior;  the  elder 
children  or  the  elder  branches  of  a  family  are  clearly 
understood  to  Include  those  who  have  priority  of  age. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  substantives ; 
:  hence  we  speak  of  the 


Renews  its  finished  course.— Thomson. 
A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived,  or  a  report  to  be 
revived  ;  a  clamour  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  he  renewed :  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead;  practices  are  re- 
newed that  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCESTORS 
Forefathers  signifies  our  fathers  before  us.  and  h> 
dades  our  immediate  parents ;  progenitors,  from  pre 
and  rff*«,  signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  exclusive 
of  oar  immediate  parents ;  ancestors,  contracted  from 
antecessors  or  those  going  before,  Is  said  of  those  from 
whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the 

preceding  branches  of  any  family ;  *  We  passed  slightly 

over  three  or  four  of  our  immediate  forefathers  whom 

we  knew  by  tradition.*— Addison.    Progenitors  is  a 

higher  term  in  the  same  sense,  applied  to  flunilies  of 

distinction :  we  speak  of  the  forefather s  of  a  peasant, 

but  the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman  ; 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.— Oeat. 

Sunpow  a  gentleman,  full  of  his  Illustrious  family 


embly ;  bat 


older  only  as  an  adjective: 

seniors  In  a  school,  or  the  elders  in  an  i 

an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family ; 
The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 
The  name  of  elder  did  appropriate.— Dcnham. 

Since  oft 
Man  roust  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  scarce  believes  he 's  older  for  his  years.— Youm* 
Elder  has  only  a  partial  nw ;  older  is  employed  In 

general  cases:  in  speakinc  •  f  children  in  the  t     " 

family  we  may  say,  the  older  son  is  heir  to  the  i 

be  bolder  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 
These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in  their  i 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly ; 
and  old  still  more  than  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  (I 
have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly,  persons  of  both  sexes, 
at  my  command.'—  Swirr.    The  aged  man  is  fast  ap 
proaching  the  term  of  human  existence ; 
A  godlike' race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  then*  aged  eyes  shall  view.— Pope. 
The  old  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or  has 
exceeded  it; 
The  field  of  combat  fills  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  become*  the  old.— Pops. 
In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  prepossession 
against  age  and  lis  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  is  always  more  respectful  than  old, 
which  latter  word  Is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such  an  association, 
unless  qualified  by  an  epithet  of  praise  at  good  or 
venerable. 

FORMERLY,  Iff  TMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES, 
DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCD2NTLY,OR  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  masses 
past ;  and  that  less  remote  than  m  dams  of  yore  and 
ancientiy.  The  first  two  may  be  said  of  what happens 
within  the  age  of  man;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  individual  may  use 
the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself:  thus  ween 
Joyed  our  health  better  formerly  than  now ; '  Men  were 
formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts.'— Addison.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  times  past,  as  when  he  says 
hedoiMiiotenrdyluniselfasnedldmrisiesvtist     Old 
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time*,  days  if  for*  and  aacimtfoare  more  applicable 
to  nation*  than  to  individuate ;  and  all  these  express 
different  degreee  of  remoteness.  As  to  our  present  pe- 
riod, the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  called  eld 
timet; 

In  times  of  old,  when  time  wm  young, 

And  poeta  their  own  verses  sung, 

A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.— Swirr. 

The  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the  days  of  yore; 
Thus  Edgar  proud  In  days  •/  fort, 
Held  monarchs  labouring  at  theoar.— Swirr. 

The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 

be  called  ancient  timet ; 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind. 

Thomson. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 

Generation  is  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during  any 
particular  period ;  and  ag s is  said  of  the  period  itself 

Those  who  are  born  at  the  same  time  constitute  the' 
feneration;  that  period  of  time  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age:  there  may  therefore  be 
many  generations  spring  up  in  the  coarse  of  an  age  : 
a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 
Ut*\\  generation*. 

We  consider  man  in  h\s  generation  as  the  part  which 
he  has  to  perform ;  ( I  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demolished  the  con- 
vents.'—Johmsom.  We  consider  the  age  in  which  we 
live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tions; •  Throughout  every  age,  God  hath  pointed  his 
peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of  presump* 
tion,  and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity.'— Blair. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  latest,  both  from  late,  In  German  letie, 
come  from  the  Greek  XkoBoe  and  Asian*  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining ;  final,  (v.  final) ;  ultimate 
comes  from  nltimue  the  last. 

Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of  succession : 
late**  respect*  the  order  of  time ;  final  respects,  the 
completion  of  aa  object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate  Is 
succeeded  by  nothing  else:  what  is  latest  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time ;  what  is  final  re- 
quires to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.  The  last  is 
opposed  to  the  first ;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  might  follow ;  the  latest  is  opposed  to  the 
earliest ;  the  final  is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or  be- 
ginning. A  person's  last  words  are  those  by  which 
one  is  guided ;  *  The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  has 
so  formed  the  soul  of  man  that  nothing  but  himself  can 
be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness.'— Addisom, 
A  man's  ultimate  object  is  distinguished  from  that  more 
remote  one  which  may  possibly  be  in  his  mind :  '  The 
ultimate  end  of  man  is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  lie  cannot  form  a  wish/— Grovb.  A  conscien- 
tious man  remains  firm  to  his  principles  to  his  latest 
breath ;  a  pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners 
of  the  age  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity.'— Him*.  The  final  determination  of 
difficult  matters  requires  caution ;  '  Final  causes  He 
more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect.' 
— Adduon.  Jealous  people  strive  not  to  be  the  last  in 
any  tiling;  the  latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of 
his  country  is  acceptable  to  one  who  Is  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  It  requires  resolution  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  those  whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 


who  have  no  regard  beyond  the  gravel  

last  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing  to  feartbey  svosszfcr1 
put  all  their  corn  every  day.'— Addmox.  «a  m&&- 
bouring  king  made  war  upon  this  female  icnkki 
several  yearn  with  various  success,  and  ett  length  e*w 
threw  ihem  In  a  very  great  battle.  — Addisosl 

ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the  endleas  lies  sri&a 
time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we  aspn 
eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary ;  although  endless  sv 

With    prtMirfatV    Ka    *nntla«l    In    •»•■.•  «ki.K    t_  l~_ vl 

That] 


with  propriety  be  applied  to  that  which  fa  beawek. 

is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither  btsjiaeiat 

nor  end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  bef^nniog,  butw 


end.    God  is,  therefore,  an  eternal,  but  not  aa  emditst 
being; 

Distance  Immense  between  the  pow*ru  that  stay 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man !— Pops. 
There  is  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  wfaki 
awaits  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds  In  tirisUle  •  tag 
joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  endless  m 
regards  this  life ; 

The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  turn'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endless  night.— fan 
That  which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ;  that  wbkb  if 
everlasting  has  neither  interruption  or  frssniion  Tk 
endless  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  ecerUttu* 
naturally  extends  Itself  into  futurity :  hence  we  speak 
of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare,  an  everiastme 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  giory ; 

Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround.— Pow 

REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 
Rest  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  rests,  which  a 
compounded  of  re  and  sto,  signifying  to  stand  or  re 
main  back ;  remainder  literally  signifies  what  remain 
after  the  first  part  Is  gone ;  remnant  fa  but  a  variaifce 
of  remainder ;  and  residue,  from  rcsideo,  signifies  what 
keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which  is  separate* 
from  the  other  and  left  distinct :  rest  1s  the  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  more 
speciflck  meaning  and  use :  the  rest  may  be  either  that 
which  is  left  behind  by  itself  or  that  which  Is  set  apart 
as  a  distinct  portion:  the  remainder,  remnant,  iod  re- 
sidue are  the  quantities  which  remain  when  the  otter 
parte  are  gone.  The  rest  Is  mid  of  any  part  indefi- 
nitely wltliout  regard  to  what  has  been  taken  oris  gone; 
A  last  farewell ! 

For  since  a  last  must  come,  the  rest  are  vain, 
Like  gasps  in  death  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

Darnci. 
But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the  part  which 
has  been  left  after  a  part  has  been  taken:  'If  he  » 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  commuted,  has  squan- 
dered away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a  douHe 
improvement  of  the  remainder.'— Rogers.  A  penon 
may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give  away  the  rest  warn 
a  number  of  hearty  persons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions,  after  all  have  been  salaried, 
will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  is  applied  either  lo  par- 
sons or  things ;  remainder  only  to  things :  some  were  of 
that  oplnloq,  bat  Hie  reel  did  not  agree  to  it :  the  remain 
der  of  the  paper  was  not  worth  preserving.   Remnant 

atum*  tn   f  Jitin.  I«    »    nuu>Ui  ~r ■  jV' 


LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 
Lastly,  like  last  {v.  Last),  respects  the  order  of  suc- 
cession: at  last  or  at  length  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many  heads, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  the  last  division.  When 
an  affair  is  settled  after  much  difficulty  *t  Is  said  to  be  at 
last  settled ;  and  if  it  be  settled  after  a  protracted  con- 
tinuance, it  is  mid  to  be  setttled  at  length  ;  '  Lastly, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  offer  In  which  a  man  may 
w'skedly  make  his  fortune  without  fear  of  temporal 
damage     In  such  cases  what  restraintdo  they  He  under  i 


~~  w.  u.«,  p«i|»ci  *v<m  urn  wurui  preserving.    KemnanL 

lZ5/i:rar?W*Jn  Latin'  ,S  a  ■Pecle>  of  rmander, 
applicable  in  the  proper  sense  only  to  cloth  or  what- 
ever remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces'  as  a  rem- 
nant of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  like ;  but  it  may  be  takes 
figuratively.  Residue  Is  another  species  of  remainder, 
employed  in  less  familiar  matters;  the  remainder  m 
applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  consumption  or 
removal  has  taken  place :  the  residue  fa  applied  to  that 
which  remains  after  a  division  has  taken  place:  hem* 
we  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  the  remainder 
of  the  books,  and  the  like:  but  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  residue  <  f  the  effects,  and  tiie  like.  The 're- 
mainder, remnant,  and  residue  may  all  be  applied  euaei 
to  moral  or  less  familiar  objects  with  a  similar  dstiac 
tw>n    '  Whatever  vou  take  from  amusements  or  fade 
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•sanace  v>in  be  repaid  you  a  hundred  fold  for  all  the  rv- 

■aaiiiarfiii'  of  your  days.'— Chatham. 

For  this,  fax  distant  from  theLatlan  coast, 
She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host. 

Daman 
The  riaing  deluge  ia  not  stopp'd  with  dams, 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
la  sluiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained : 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupply'd, 
The  rastdaaiWith  mounds  may  he  restrain  U 

Shaxsfbaak. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 
A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  subside,  from  the  Latin  sub  and  sedeo,  signifying  to 
wctsJe  to  the  bottom.    That  which  has  been  put  into 
commotion  subsides  ;  heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid 
Uasu  la  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside;  *  It  was 
not  long  before  this  Joy  subsided  in  the  remembrance 
or  that  dignity  from  which  I  had  fallen.'— Hawus- 
wortb.  .  A  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate,  which,  from  the  French  abatire, 
signifies  to  come  down  in  quantity :  that  which  has 
been  high  in  action  may  abate;  the  rain  abates  after  it 
baa  been  heavy ;  and  a  man's  anger  abates; 
But  first  to  heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay, 
When  winter's  rage  abates.— Daman. 
Alternate  action  and  rest  is  Implied  in  the  word  tutor- 
mtt,  from  the  Latin  inter  between,  and  mitto  to  put, 
magnifying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labour  or  action ;  *  Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  in  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
from  the  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
horse  not  intermitting  his  course/—  Wilkxms. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 
Follow  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  from  the  Greek  bXxbs  a  trace,  or 
ZSxto  to  draw;  succeed.  In  Latin  euceedo,  compounded 
of  sub  and  teds  to  walk  alter;  ensue,  in  French  ensuivre, 
Latin  inseouor,  signifies  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things ; 
ensue  of  things  only :  follow  denotes  the  going  in  order, 
in  a  trace  or  line;  succeed  denotes  the  going  or  being  in 
the  same  place  Immediately  after  another :  many  per- 
sons may  follow  each  other  at  the  same  time;  but  only 
one  individual  properly  succeeds  another.  Follow  is 
taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  physical  body  In 
relation  to  another;  succeed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another:  people 
follow  each  other  in  a  procession,  or  one  fellows  ano- 
ther to  the  grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne,  or  a  son 
succeeds  to  the  Inheritance  of  his  father. 

To  follow  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
to  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  succeed  implies  sim- 
ply to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  Ib  to  follow 
by  a  necessary  connexion:  people  who  die  quickly  one 
after  the  other  are  said  to  follow  each  other  to  the  grave ; 
a  youth  of  debauchery  is  followed  by  a  diseased  old 
age ;  4  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  table  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way  of 
writing,  he  would  probably  Join  them  together  after 
each  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to 
come  Into  any  place  without  being  followed  by  the 
other.' — Annuo*.    As  in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
of  the  sea  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions  one  mad  con* 
vaklon  Ir  quickly  succeeded  by  another ; 
Ulysass  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart. 
Befor)  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds, 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.— Pops. 
Nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  commotions  but  Wood 


Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues : 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall, 
The  hoar,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall.— Pops. 
FoiboK  U  used  in  atwtiact  propositions:  ensue  is  used 


in  speciflck  eases:  sin  and  misery /otow  each  other  at 
cause  and  ofiect ;  quarrds  too  often  ensue  from  the  con- 
versations of  violent  men  who  differ  either  In  religion 
or  politicks.  ' 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

The  idea  of  going  after  any  thing  in  order  to  reach  or 

obtain  it  Is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  different 

circumstances:  one  follows  (v.  To  follow)  a  person 

mostly  with  a  friendly  intention ;  one  pursues  (v.  To 

continue)  with  a  hostile  intention :  a  person  follows 

his  reUowt-raveUer  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake ; 

M  Now,  now,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  no  more  delay, 

I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way." 

DaYDKK. 

The  officers  of  justice  pursue  the  criminal  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend ; 

The  same  Rutilians  who  with  tana  pursue 
The  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.— Dbtdbn. 
So  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 
in  the  chase ;  the  dogs  pursue  the  hare.    In  application 
to  things,  follow  is  taken  more  In  the  passive,  and  pur- 
sue mora  in  the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he  follows  his 
inclination,  and  pursues  an  object;  'The  felicity  is 
when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
what  ta  the  proper  bent  ot  his  genius.*— Steels. 
Look  round  the  habitual  world,  bow  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue. 
Drtdkm. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 
The  leading  idea  iu  the  word  hunt  Is  that  of  search- 
ing after;  the  leading  idea  In  the  word  chase  is  that  of 
driving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
hunt  is  made  for  objects  not  within  sight ;  the  chase  is 
made  after"  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight:  we 
may  hunt,  therefore,  without  chasing;  we  may  chase 
without  hunting ;  a  person  hunts  after,  but  does  not 
chase,  that  which  ■  lost ;  a  boy  chases,  rather  than 
hunts  a  butterfly; 

Come  hither,  boy !  we  'II  hunt  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

PaairBLi 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show ; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  fame.— Cowley. 
When  allied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  commences  .as 
soon  as  the  huntsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game ;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found :  on  this  ground, 
perhaps  it  la,  that  hunt  is  used  in  familiar  discourse* 
to  designate  the  speciflck  act  of  taking  this  amusement; 
and  chase  Is  used  only  in  particular  cases  where  the 
peculiar  Idea  is  to  be  expressed :  a  fox  hunt,  or  a  stag 
hunt,  Is  said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day ;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  hunting  this  season,  or  that  the  hunt 
has  been  very  bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase :  or  say  that  the  chase  lasted 
very  long;  the  animal  gave  a  long  chase. 

FOREST,  CHASE,  PARR, 
•  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  venery :  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  fairest  magnitude  and  Importance,  it 
being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the  king ;  the 
chase  and  park  may  be  either  publick  or  private  pro- 
perty. The  forest  te  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers 
such  an  extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts;  of  this  description  are  the  forests  In  Ger- 
many :  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space  that  is 
allotted  expressly  for  the  chase  of  particular  animals, 
such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves 
for  the  preservation  of  domestick  animals. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

Succession  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  succeeding  (a. 
To  follow) ;  series,  (v.  Series)  ;  order  («.  To  place). 

Succession  (v.  To  follow)  ia  a  matter  of  necessity  ot 
casualty :  things  succeed  each  other,  or  they  are  taken 

Vide  Truster :  "  Forest,  chase,  park." 
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hmcetitM  cither  arbitrarily  or  by  design:  1 
(v.  Series)  is  a  connected  succession;  the  srasr  Is  the 
ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We  observe  the  sat 
cession  of  events  as  a  matter  of  cariosity:  *  We  can 
conceive  of  time  only  by  the  succession  or  ideas  one 
o  another.'— Hawkxsworth.  We  trace  the  series 
of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  4  A  number  of 
distinct  fables  may  contain  all  toe  topicks  of  moral 
instruction ;  yet  each  most  be  remembered  by  a  distinct 
eflbrt  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  recur  in  a  series,  be- 
cause they  have  no  connexion  with  each  other.' — 
Hawxksworth.  We  follow  the  order  which  the  his- 
torian has  pursued  as  a  matter  of  judgement ;  '  In  all 
verse,  however  familiar  and  easy,  the  words  are  ne- 
cessarily thrown  out  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commonly  used.'— Hawxssworth.  The  succession 
may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series  may  be  long  or  short ; 
the  order  may  be  correct  or  incorrect.  The  present 
age  has  aflbrded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  series  of  atrocious  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  under  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
historian  of  these  times  needs  only  pursue  the  order 
which  the  events  themselves  point  out 


SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 
What  Is  successive  follows  directly;  what  is  alter- 
nate follows  indirectly.    A  minister  preaches  succes- 
sively who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  hour;    but  he  preaches  alternately  if  h 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  the  othc 


preaches  on  one' Sunday  ta'themorning,  and 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place. 


eother 
The  suc- 
cessive may  be  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  alternate 
is  mostly  intentional:  it  may  rain  for  three  successive 
days,  or  a  fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days ; 
'  Think  of  a  hundred  solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 
between  amazing  cliffs  on  one  side  and  rich  meadows 
on  the  other,  gradually  swelling  into  noble  rivers,  suc- 
cessively losing  themselves  In  each  other,  .end  all  at 
length  terminating  In  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.'— 
Gibbon.  Trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  ol  the  same  size  and 
kind ;  *  Suffer  me  to  point  out  Tjne  great  essential 
towards  acquiring  facility  in  composition;  viz.  the 
vriting  alternately  in  different  measures.'— Seward. 

VATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
OF  COURSE. 
The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  things, 
i»  expressed  by  all  these  terms.  Naturally  signifies 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  appfiea  there- 
fore to  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  events 
according  to  the  original  constitution  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  things:  in  courts  signifies  in  the  course  of 
thing*,  that  is,  In  the  regular  order  that  things  ought 
to  follow:  consequently  signifies  by  a  consequence, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependence,  which 
makes  one  thing  follow  another  :  of  coarse  signifies  on 
account  of  the  course  which  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  take  Whatever  happens  naturally, 
happens  as  we  expect  it ;  whatever  happens  t*  course, 
happens  as  wi  approve  of  It;  whatever  follows  conse- 
quently, follow*  as  we  judge  it  right;  whatever  follows 
of  course,  follows  as  we  see  it  necessarily.  Children 
naturally  imitate  their  parents:  people  naturally  fall 
into  the  habits  of  those  they  associate  with :  both  these 
circumstances  result  from  the  nature  of  things:  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his  seat  in  the 
upper  bouse  tm  couras ;  he  requires  no  other  qualifica- 
tion to  entitle  him  to  this  privilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  estsjUished  course  of  things;  conse- 
quently, as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted  without  q  jestion ; 
this  Is  a  decision  of  the  judgement  by  which  the  ques- 
tion Is  at  once  determined :  of  courts  none  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  peers;  this  flows  necessarily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

JfatnraUy  and  tm  eourse  describe  things  as  they 
are;  consequently  and  of  eourse  represent  them  as 
they  must  be;  naturally  and  in  course  state  nets  or 
realities;  consequsnOy  and  of  course  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  facto,  or  consequences  result- 


cause  the  law  forbids  them  to  i  ^ 
opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced; 
to  the  irregular:  naturally  excludes  the  idea  of  "d 
or  purpose ;  in  eourse  includes  the  Idem  of  arrange- 
ment  and  social  order:  the  former  is  applicable  to  every 
thing  that  has  an  independent  existence ;  the  latter  a 
applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  aociety  :  the  former 
is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animal*  or  bum 
mate,  having  natural  properties,  and  performing  natu- 
ral operations;  the  latter  only  of  peiwwia  ana  their 
establishment    Plants  that  require  much  air  nmtssraUy 
thrive  most  in  an  open  country;  'Egotism  are  fcneraay 
the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  mankind;  people  boat 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  aotfaisf 
else  in  them.'— Addison.    Members  of  a  society,  who 
do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of  any  role  or 
law,  are  readmitted  in  course,  after  ever  so  long  aa 
absence ;  *  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the  Mosaic  order* 
would  cease  ia  course  upon  his  death.*— Bktkbinc 
Consequently  is  either  a  speculative  or  a  practam* 
inference;  of  eourse  is  always  practical.     We  kau* 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to 
•hare  the  common  lot  of  humanity :  we  see  chat  oat 
friends  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain  time 
consequently  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calling  npo* 
them ;  *  The  fbrty-seveuih   proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  is  the  foundation  of  trigonou.etry,  au 
consequently  of  navigation.'— Ba*tlbtt.     When  » 
man  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  cannot «/ 
course  expect  to  be  rewarded,  aa  if  be  bad  done  he 
duty;  •What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  in  s 
matter  of  eourse  and  formality  ?'— SnLUiwrLsxT 
In  course  applies  to  what  one  does  or  may  do;  of 
eourse  applies  to  what  one  must  do  or  leave  nadone 
Children  take  possession  of  their  patrimony  in  course 
at  the  death  of  their  parents:  while  the  parents  aw 
living,  children  of  eourse  derive  support  or  »— f<nrirr* 
from  them. 

SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEQUENT,  POSTERJOU1 

Subsequent,  in  Latin  subsequens,  rrom  sub  and  seeuet . 
signifies  following  next  in  order ;  consequent,  in  i-atfa 
consequens,  from  con  and  sequor,  L  e.  following  ia 
connexion ;  posteriour,  from  postea  afterward,  aig 
nines  literally  that  which  Is  after. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  events  as  they  follow 
one  another,  but  subsequent  and  consequent  respect 
the  order  of  events.  Subsequent  simply  denotes  tiw 
order  without  any  collateral  Idea :  one  event  is  said  to 
be  subsequent  to  another  at  any  given  time;  'Thai 
article  Is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
■funster,  made  about  1648,  when  England  waa  in  the 
utmost  confusion.'— •Swift  Consequent  denotes  the 
connexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  aa  the  effect  of  a  cause ;  <  This  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  consequent  upon  a  mau'a  acting 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out.'— -South.  Posteriour 
the  time  of  events;  Heeiod  was  posteriour  to 
and  also  the  place  of  things;  'Where  the  a 


tag  from  them:  a  mob  is  naturally  disposed  to  riot, 
and  consequently  it  Is  dangerous  to  appeal  ton  mo*  *— 


Its  judgement;  the  nobility  attend  at  court  in  tcuJme, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  rank,  sold'^s  }j*rs  the 
town  of  eourse  at  assise  or  eJeetk:  times,  ihu  fa,  be-  i 


body  giveth  way  as  fast  aa  the  posteriour  cometh  on, 
It  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  so  great  * 
Bacon. 

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGOING 
PREVIOUS  ANTERIOUR,  PRIOR, 
FORMER.  ^ 

Antecedent,  in  Latin  antecodens,  that  is,  oafs  and 
cedens  going  before;  preceding,  in  Latin  prmcedens 


going  before;  foregoing,  literally  going 
vious,  in  Latin  prewius,  that  is,  prm  and  t 
waybefoi 


in  prewius,  that  is,  prm  and  eta  making  a 
antsriour,  the  comparative  of  the  Latin 


ante  before;  prior,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative  of 
primus  first;  former,  in  English  the  comparative  of 
first. 

Antecedent,  preceding,   foregoing,  previous,   are 
employed  for  what  goes  or  happens  before ;  auteriour, 


Mir,  former,  for  what  is.  or  exists  before. 

*  Antecedent  marks  priority  of  order,  place,  and 
position,  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  h  de- 
notes the  relation  of  Influence,  dependence  aad  con- 
nexion established  between  two  cojects:  tans,  ia  logic 
the  premises  are  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  coodn- 

•VMeRoobaud  «Ante«ieurlaateoident,prece<lent» 
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j  In  theology  or  politicks,  the  <n»- 
l  fcs  any  decree  or  resolution  which  influences 
-***  decree  or  action :  in  mathematics*,  it  ii  that 
from  which  ai.y  induction  can  be  drawn  to 
k.r;   In  grammar,  the  antecedent  is  that  which 
equireia  particular  regimen  from  in  consequent 

/tynfmcodent  and  preceding  both  denote  priority  of 
tain  ,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
raartac*  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
wrme^meting  event  is  that  which  happens  Immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  we  an  speaking;  whereas 
trmtmtwtieut  may  have  events  or  circumstances  inter- 
wntefj;  *Tbe  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  oft 
ZJtmnot  are  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
Ive  la;  bat  it  is  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  call 
'-TausLca.    *  Little 


1  to  nierature  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.    I  read  of  no  collections  of  books  ante- 
to  those  made  by  JSmllius  Paulus,  and  Lu- 
'    "  'Letters  from  Rome,  dated 


thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  preceding 
•day,  Ida  Holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair 
Cram  8c  Peter's  to  St.  Mary's.*— Stkblk.    An 


rrolemt  proposition  may  be  separated  from  Its  conse- 
quent by  other  propositions;  bat  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion In  closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
smCeeesfeai  is  opposed  to  pooteriour;  preceding  to  euc- 


J*recodiug  respects  simply  the  succession  of  times 
and  things ;  but  previout  denotes  the  succession  of 
action*  and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connexion  with  and  influence  upon  each  other:  we 
apeak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but 
when  we  speak  ol  a  previous  engagement  or  a  previous 


Inquiry,  It  supposes  an  engagement  or  inquiry  prepa- 
ratory to  something  f "         ~    ~  " 
poaedr 


paced, 
both 


upon  favour.  The  priority  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
tiling  than  the  person;  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought 
for.  But  that  which  is  to  be  bad:  age  frequently  gives 
priority  where  every  other  claim  is  wanting ;  *  A  better 
place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped 
at  table,  fee,  what  is  It  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in 
such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  P 
— Sam.  Chatham.  The  immoderate  desire  for  pre- 
cedence is  often  nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  Is  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and  power:  a  noble- 


„  that  is  to  follow.    Previoue  is  op- 
to  subsequent 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  through  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  prevtoue  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.— Thomson. 
Foregoing  Is  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
narrated  or  stated;  as  when  we  speak  of  the /ore- 
going  statement,  the  foregoing  objections,  or  tbe 
foregoing  calculation,  ate ;  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following ;  *  Consistently  with  toe  foregoing  principles 
we  may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
atmjoage  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  exact 
aaeasure.'— But  W.  Jonks. 

jtnteriour,  prior,  and  former  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others:  anteriour  is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
forwardness  of  position,  as  in  anatomy ;  the  anteriour 
or  fore  part  of  me  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part :  so  likewise  the  emteriour  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front;  •  If  that  be 
the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are 
'  and  that  the  posteriour  and  lower  part,  which 
'     thereunto,  there  Is  no  inferiour  or  former 

i  animal:  for  tbe  senses  being  placed  at 

_  extremes  make  both  ends  anteriour,  which  is 
Impossible.'— Brown.  Prior  is  used  in  tbe  sense  of 
previoue  when  speaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
thinr*,  when  it  implies  anticipation ;  a  prior  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  is  set  up;  a  prior  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  other  that  Is  proposed ; 
1  Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epick  poet 
prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  credit  seems 
due.'— Cuxmulaxd.  Former  is  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  as  former  times,  in  contradistinction 
to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
thp  former  or  first  thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the 
U  >r  or  last  nientfcoaed ;  *  former  follies  pass  away 
a:  d  are  forgotten.  Those  which  are  present  strike  ob- 
^rviUon  and  sharpen  censure.'— Btauu 

PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE-EMINENCE, 

PREFERENCE. 
Priority  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  before 
ethers ;  precedence,  from  prm  and  cede,  signifies  the  state 
of  going  before:  pr4-smMiu« signifies l>elng mom  emi- 
nent or  elevated  than  others ;  preference  signifies  being 
pat  before  others.  Priority  respects  simply  the  order  of 
aaeeeaskm,  aid  to  apolled  to  objects  either  In  a  state  of 
asotfteo  or  rest:  precedence  sonifies  wrirrity  in  going, 


and  depends  upon  a  ight  or  privilege;  j 

signifies  priority  in  bring,  and  depends  upon  merit, 

preference  signifies  priority  in  placing,  and  depends 


nan  claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ; 

Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjusted,  and 
*  — *    *  The  love  of  pro 

requires  a  degree 
f  others;  a  general 
on;  'Itistbecon- 


precedencw  set  aright'—  Admsom.  The  love  of  pre 
eminence  Is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree 
of  moral  worth  which  exceeds  that  of  oti 
aims  at  pre-eminence  in  his  profession; 
cent  of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  of  order  snould 
not  be  a  claim  to  rank ;  that  crimes  should  not  be 
tbe  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour.'— Bunas. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  tbe  preference:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice;  *  You  will  agree 
with  me  m  giving  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sen 
siblefrtendV-GisaoN. 

TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 

Exceed,  from  the  Latin  excedo,  compounded  of  ex 
aad  cede  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  Is  tbe 
general  term.  Surpass,  compounded  of  eur  over, 
and  pose,  Is  one  species  of  exceeding.  Excel,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert;  eurpaee  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.    It  m  not  so  much  persons  as  things 


which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  eurpaee;  per- 
sons only  excel.  One  thing  exceede  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceede  the  expectations 
of  tbe  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength ;  • 

Man's  boundless  avarice  exceeds, 
And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 
Wall**. 
One  person  enrpaeeee  another,  as  the  English  have 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  enrpaeeee  another,  as  poetry eur- 
passts  painting  in  Its  effects   on  the   imagination- 
*  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never 
falls  below  it.'— Johnsox.     One  person  ozeelt  an 
other;  thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Italians  exceUem 
the  English  in  painting; 

To  him  the  king:  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well.— Pora 
We  may  eurpaee  without  any  direct  or  immediate 
effort ;  we  cannot  excel  without  effort  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  will  eurpaee  each  other  in  partlcu 
tar  arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  and  adven 
titious  circumstances,  as  from  natural  genius  and  steady 
application ;  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  In  learning, 
whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambition.  The 
derivative  exceeeioe  and  excellent  have  this  obvious 
distinction  between  them,  that  the  former  always  sig- 
nifies exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded , 
and  the  latter  exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable 
to  exceed:  he  who  is  habitually  exceeeioe  in  any  of  bis 
indigencies,  must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  a 
temperate  life. 

Transcend,  from  trass  beyond,  and  ecendo  or  econdo 
to  climb,  signifies  climbing  beyond ;  and  outdo  signi- 
fies doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course :  the  former.  Tike 
eurpaee,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  things  •  and  outdo, 
like  excel,  to  the  exertions  of  persons :  the  former  rises 
in  sense  above  eurpaee;  but  the  latter  is  only  em 
ployed  in  particular  cases,  that  Is,  to  excel  in  action : 
excel  is  however  confined  to  that  which  is  good ;  outdo 
to  that  which  is  good  or  bad.    The  genius  of  Homer 
transcends  that  of  almost  t9ttj  other  poet; 
Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name. 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  transcend  your  lame 
Darns* 
HeUogabalus  outdid  every  other  emperor  in  extrara 
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nnee;  'The  last  and  crowning  tftance  of  oar  love  I 
to  our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them     For  by  this  a  man 
would  fain  to  outdo  himself.'-  -South.  ] 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 
XxceUenee  la  an  absolute  term ;  superiority  la  a  rela- 
tive term :  many  may  have  excellence  in  the  same  de- 
gree, bat  they  mutt  have  superiority  In  different  de- 
S»s ;  superiority  to  often  superiour  excellency  bat  In 
ny  ca*ja  they  are  applied  to  different  object*. 
There  to  a  moral  excellence  attainable  by  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  alter  It; 

Bate  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy, 


Thomson. 

There  to  an  Intellectual  and  physical  superiority  which 
to  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  Is  granted  to  a 
few  only ;  'To  be  able  to  benefit  others  is  a  condition 
of  freedom  and  n^rwrtty.'— Tillotsok. 


PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Primary,  from  primus,  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
the  first ;  primitive,  from  the  same,  signifies  according 
to  the  first:  pristine,  in  Latin  pristtnus,  from  prius, 
signifies  in  former  times ;  ori final  signifies  containing 
the  origin. 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  Is  therefore  the  generic*  term ;  primitive,  pristine, 
and  original  include  also  the  idea  of  some  other  re- 
lation to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  primary  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  pri- 
mary cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes:  the  primitive  is  that  after  which  other  things 
are  formed ;  In  this  manner  a  primitive  word  is  that 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed : 
the  pristine  is  that  which  follows  the  primitive,  so  as 
to  become  customary;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity:  the  original  to  that  which  either  fives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  Birth 
to  the  thing ;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
The  primary  subject  of  consideration  is  that  which 
should  precede  all  others;  'Memory  to  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  other  intellectual  operation.'— Jobhsoh.  The  pri- 
mitive state  of  society  to  that  which  was  formed 
rithout  a  model,  but  might  serve  aa  a  model; 
Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 
Hto  godlike  guest  walks  forth.— Miltok. 
The  pristine  simplicity  of  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  present 


nay  sen 
t  times; 


While  with  her  friendly  clay  be  debjn'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat. 

Prior. 
The  original  state  of  things  is  that  which  to  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  Individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  I  must 
deny  to  oe  among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man.' 
Boa  IB. 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOUR. 

Second  and  secondary  both  come  from  the  Latin 
seeunaus,  changed  from  seeuundus  and  sequer  to  fol- 
low, signifying  the  order  of  succession.    The  former 
■Imply expresses  this  order;  but  the  latter  includes 
the  accessory  idea  of  comparative  demerit ;  a  person 
stands  second  In  a  list,  or  a  letter  to  second  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; 
Fond,  foolish  man !  With  fear  of  death  surprto'd, 
Which  either  should  be  wish'd  for  or  deaphrd ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy, 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy.— DiNia. 
A  consideration  to  secondary,  or  of  secondary  import* 
anee,  which  is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  the  first 
rank;  '  Many,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  form  their 
awn  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  secondary 
knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coffee-bouse 


can  supply.'— Joufsox.  SeeondarynaS  ^ferssssrbcx* 
designate  some  lower  degree  of  a  quality:  bat  #* 
condary  is  only  applied  to  the  Importance  or  value  u 
things ;  inferiour  Is  applied  generally  to  all  qoaOtks 
a  man  of  business  reckons  every  thing  as  sceamdar* 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  be  has  in  view ; 
1  Wheresoever  there  to  moral  right  on  the  one  kas£ 
no  sectndary  right  can  discharge  it.* — L'EmAaa-a, 
Men  of  inferiour  abilities  are  dlsqnaTiftad  by  B&a-e 
for  high  and  important  stations,  although  they  an*  be 
more  fitted  for  lower  stations  than  those  of  greaser 
abilities; 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  sabatftm*  j 

And  these  inferiour  far  beneath  me  sell 

Hum 
Sometimes  second  to  taken  in  the  sense  of  unfewuu* 
when  applied  to  any  particular  object  compared  wiL. 


Who  i 

From  all  eternity;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.— Miltov. 

THEREFORE.  CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
Therefore,  that  to,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  deduc- 
tion; consequently,  that  is,  In  consequence^  marks  ■ 
consequence  ;  accordingly,  that  is,  according  to  some 
thing,  implies  an  agreement  or  adaptation.  Tkertfsn 
is  employed  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning;  conse- 
quently to  employed  either  In  reasoning  or  In  the  nar- 
rative style ;  accordingly  to  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persona  are  perpetually  haste 
to  fall  Into  errour  through  inexperience ;  they  ooeat 
therefore  the  more  willingly  to  submit  tbemselvei  & 
the  guidance  of  those  who  can  direct  tbem ;  *  If  y« 
cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  tkertfsn 
cease  to  grow.'— Huohis.  The  French  nation  wa$ 
reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  daring  the  rerota 
tion ;  consequently  nothing  but  time  and  good  govern- 
ment could  bring  the  people  back  to  the  one  of  their 
sober  senses;  'Reputation  Is  power;  cemsafuentlyio 
despise  to  to  weaken.'— South.  Every  preparaosa 
was  made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken;  accero 
ingly  at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
destination;  (The  pathetick,  as  Loogimn  observe! 
may  animate  the  sublime;  but  to  not  essential  to  It 
Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  fitt 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  pesstam, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  auhlnae 
manner  .'—A  ddisok. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY 

INTRODUCTORY. 
Previous,  in  Latin  prejvius,  compounded  of  prm  and 
via,  signifies  leading  the  way  or  going  before; 


nary,  from  prm  and  limen  a  threshold,  signifies  be 
longing  to  the  threshold  or  entrance;  preparatory  sad 
introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  preparation  or  fc> 
troduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order  ofaqreoauion :  tb 
other  terms,  in  addition  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  con- 
nexion between  the  objects  which  succeed  each  other 
Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  in  general; 
as  a  previous  question,  a  precious  inquiry,  a  pmrwu 
determination ;  •  One  step  by  which  a  temptation  ap- 
proaches to  its  crisis  to  a  previous  growing  familiarity 
of  the  mind  with  the  sin  which  a  man  to  tempted  to.'— 
South.  Preliminary  n  employed  only  for  matten  of 
contract ;  a  preliminary  article,  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion, are  what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any  que* 
tion ;  *  I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preHminerus  m 
often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  which  jointures  an 
settled  and  pin-money  secured.'— Jurhsoh.  Prepare 
tory  to  employed  for  matters  of  arrangements ;  t»  e  dis- 
posing of  men  in  battle  to  preparatory  to  an  engage- 
ment; the  making  of  rnu.-rfage  deeds  and  contracts  k 
preparatory  to  the  final  solemnisation  of  the  marriage 
lABschylus  is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spectator  ia 
suspense  by  a  preparatory  silence  in  his  chief  peraoo.' 
— CuMBCRLAND.  Introductory  is  employed  for  matter! 
of  science  of  discussion;  as  remarks  are  introductory 
to  the  main  subject  In  question ;  compendiama  of  pram 
'.  geography,  and  the  like,  as  introductory  to  urcrt 
ks>  are  useful  for  young  people;  *Oonatter  year 
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» «■  acting  now,  nnder  the  eye  of  God,  aa  tatrweac- 

larjr  peurt  to  a  more  Important  scene.'— Biuia.  Pru- 
dent peons*  are  careful  to  make  every  previous  inquiry 
before  tbey%  seriously  enter  faito  engagements  with 
strangers:  it  is  impoUrJck  to  enter  into  details  until  all 
prcUmumursf  matters  ^re  fully  adjusted:  one  ought 
never  to  undertake  any  important  matter  without  first 
adopting  every  preparatory  measure  that  cao  facilitate 
iu  prosecution :  in  complicated  matters  It  Is  necessary 
lo  have  something  introductory  by  way  of  explaaaaon. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 
Series,  which  Is  also  series  in  LatJh,  comes  from  tero 
or  ueel*  to  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  atspa  a  chain, 
and  signifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  which  things 
follow  each  other ;  course,  in  Latin  carta*,  from  the 
verb  cuvrro,  signifies  here  the  direction  in  which  things 
ran  one  after  another. 

There  Is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a  series,  bat 
not  vice  versd.  Things  must  have  some  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  series,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  course; 
thus  a  gerits  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  course  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
ft  ise  which  happen  unconnectedly  within  a  certain 
•pace :  so  in  like  manner,  the  numbers  of  a  book,  which 
serve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  series  ;  and  a  number  of 
lecture*  following  each  other  at  a  given  time  are  a 
course  :  hence,  likewise,  the  technical  phrase  infinite 
series  in  algebra. 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

Course,  from  curro  to  run,  signifies  either  the  act  of 

running, or  the  space  run  over ;  roes,  from  run,  signifies 

the  same ;  passage,  from  to  pass,  signifies  either  the 

act  of  passing  or  the  space  passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  or  going,  courts  is  taken  ab- 
solutely and  indefinitely ;  race  relates  to  the  object  for 
which  we  run ;  passage  relates  to  the  place  passed 
over:  Urns  a  person  may  be  swift  in  course,  obtain  a 
race,  and  have  an  easy  passage ; 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crash,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  Ajax  fell  not  on  tb'  ensanguined  ground ; 
in  standing  fight  he  mates  Achillea'  force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course.— Fort. 
Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace, 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finished  is  thy  race. 

Port. 
Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart; 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 

Pore. 
We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think  proper:  we 
run  the  race  that  Is  set  before  us.  Course  is  taken 
absolutely  by  itself;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others:  a  man  pursues  a  certain  course  according  to 
discretion ;  he  nins  a  race  with  another  by  way  of  com- 
petition. Course  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
the  space  that  la  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  particular  course ;  but  al- 
ways of  running  a  race, 

Court*  is  as  often  used  in  the  improper  as  the  proper 
sense ;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  in  a 
spiritual  application :  man's  success  and  respectability 
la  life  depend  much  upon  the  course  of  moral  conduct 
which  he  pursues ; 
So  Mars  omnipotent  Invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  tho  race  of  man) ; 
Terrour,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stern  boldness,  and  enormous  force. 

Pops. 
The  Christian's  course  In  this  world  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  race  which  Is  sat  before  him ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  bis  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  bis  place. 
Goldsmith. 
Course  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  object  passed 
iverornot;  yossafs  Is  seldom  employed  out  in  the 
direct  connexion;  we  speak  of  a  person's  course  In  a 
place,  or  simply  of  bis  course;  but  we  always  speak 
ef  a  person's  youa/i  through  a  place ; 


Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  paradise, 

A  postage  down  to  earth,  a  pottage  wide. 

MlLTOH 

Course  and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate  as  well  aa 
animate  objects ;  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate:  a  river  has  its  course,  and  sometimes  It  Is  a 
dangerous  postage  for  vessels^;  the  horse  or  man  runs 
the  race. 

WAY,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE,  COURSE. 

Way  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  way;  read  comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  signify- 
ing the  place  where  one  rides ;  route  or  rout  conies  m 
all  probability  from  retunuus  round,  signifying  the 
round  which  one  goes ;  course,  from  the  Latin  eursus, 
signifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs.  Wop  W 
here  the  generick  term ;  it  is  the  path  which  a  person 
chooses  at  pleasure  for  himself; 

He  stood  In  the  gate,  and  asked  of  eVry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone 

DaTDBH. 

The.  road  is  the  regular  and  beaten  wop,  whether  taken 
In  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  '  At  our  first  sally  into 
the  Intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together  along  ona 
straight  and  open  rood.'— Johnson.  The  routs  Is  any 
way  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  purpose,  either  of 
pleasure  or  business.  An  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route ;  '  Cortes  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  was 
engaged  In  deep  consultation  with  his  officers  con- 
cerning the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  re- 
treat.*—Robbbtson.  The  course  is  chosen  in  t*  •  un- 
beaten track:  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  certain 
course  over  fields ; 
Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  courts. 

Dbnham*. 


WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE,  COURSE, 
MEANS. 


Ail  these  words  denote  the  steps  which  are  i 
from  the  beginning  lo  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite;  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 
do  it  in  an  awkward  way ;  '  His  way  of  expressing  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them  we  must  ad- 
mire.'— Addison.  The  manner  and  the  method  arc 
both  species  of  the  way.  The  manner  is  that  which  a 
person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion;  the  manner  of 
conferring  a  favour  is  often  more  than  the  favour  itself; 
1  My  mind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  melancholy  manner.*— 
Attbrbuby.  The  method  Is  Uiat  which  a  person  con 
ceives  In  his  own  mind;  experience  supplies  men  in  the 
end  with  a  suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  method  is  said  of  that  which  requires  con- 
trivance ;  the  mode,  of  that  which  requires  practice  and 
habitual  attention  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  matters 
of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical  actions:  the  master 
has  a  good  method  of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  baa 
a  good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pen ;  '  Modes  of 
speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence  to  modish  folly,  die 
away  with  their  inventors.'— Johnson.  The  course 
and  the  means  are  the  way  which  we  pursue  In  our 
moral  conduct:  the  course  Is  the  course  of  measures 
which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result;  *  All 
your  sophfeters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  courss 
that  we  have  pursued.'— Bobkb.  The  means  collect- 
ively for  the  courts  which  lead  to  a  certain  end ;  '  The 
most  wonderful  tilings  are  brought  about  in  many 
instances  by  means  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.'— 
Bubkb.  In  order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  course  in  law ;  law  is  one  means  of  gaining 
redress,  which  must  be  adopted  when  all  other  moans 
fail. 

SYSTEM,  METHOD. 
Bystem,  in  Latin  system*,  Greek  Mrnpa,  from  twtfnpt 
or  eov  and  fopi  to  stand  together,  signifies  that  which 
is  pur  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole;  method,  in  Lathi 
methedus,  from  the  Greek  peri  and  oAfc  a  way,  signifies 
by  distinction  the  way  by  which  anything  is  effected 
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System  expresses  more  than  method,  which  b  but  a 
part  of  swstsm;  system  b  an  arrangement  of  many 
single  or  Individual  object!  according  to  some  given 
rule,  wuto  make  them  coalesce.  Method  fa  the 
manner  of  tab  arrangement,  or  the  principle  upon 
which  this  arrangement  takes  place.  The  term  tytUm 
however  appUea  to  a  complexity  of  object*,  bat  arrange- 
ment, and  consequently  method,  may  be  applied  to  every 
thing  that  li  to  be  put  into  execution.  AU  sciences  must 
be  reduced  to  system;  for  without  system  there  ii  no 


If  a  better  system '» thine, 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine.— Fkak cia. 
AU  bueineei  reqnirei  msOod ;  and  without  method  Uttle 
can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose;  The  great  defect  of 
the  Beasona  ii  the  want  of  method,  but  for  this  I  know 
not  that  there  was  any  remedy.'— Johnson. 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 
Order  la  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  that  fa  dis- 
posed («.  To  dispose);  method  (v.  System)  and  rule 
(p.  Me**)  are  applied  only  to  that  which  b  done :  the 
order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
object,  ao  as  to  make  them  accord ;  the  method  consists 
in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end ;  the  rule  consists 
in  that  which  will  keep  us  in  the  right  way.  Where 
there  b  a  number  of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
disposition  of  them :  there  must  be  order  in  a  school  as 
to  the  arrangement  both  of  the  pupib  and  of  the  busi- 
ness: where  there  b  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  object 
to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  method 
in  the  pursuit;  a  tradesman  or  merchant  must  have 
method  in  keeping  hb  accounts:  a  teacher  roust  have 
a  method  for  the  communication  of  instruction ;  ■  It 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  method  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.'— Locxa.  The 
rule  b  the  part  of  the  method;  it  b  that  on  which  the 
method  rests ;  there  cannot  be  method  without  rule, 
but  there  may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  b  to  be  done;  the  rule  b 
that  which  b  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
all  circumstances.  We  adopt  the  method  and  follow 
the  rule,    A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pre- 


Gring  bb  colours  according  to  the  rules  bid  down  by 
i  art:  ■  A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
cf  our  lift,  b  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  fa  a 
mi*.'— Law. 

Order  b  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  every  part  b  made  to  harmonise  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, b  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty: 
as  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society :  order  b  there- 
fore that  which  b  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  seems  in  ito  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  an  the 
rest;  'The  order  and  method  of  nature  b  generally 
very  different  from  our  measures  and  proportions.'— 
Burks.  Method  b  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostly  as  it  fa  employed  in  the  mechanical  process ; 
sometimes,  however,  as  respects  intellectual  objects; 
rule  b  said  either  as  It  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct. 

The  order  of  society  is  preserved  by  means  of  go-, 
vernment,  or  authority:  laws  or  rulee  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  in  the  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  wrttinv  a  book,  without 
km*;  thhm  "    ^ 


b  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct,  as  it 
b  formed  according  to  definite  rules. 

The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  before  observed,  em- 
ployed distinctly  from  either  order  or  method,  for  It  ap- 
plies to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual    The 
Christian  religion  contain*  miss  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society ; 
Their  story  I  revolv'd ;  and  reverent  own'd 
Their  polfah'd  arts  of  rule,  their  human  virtues. 
Mallst. 
Aa  epithets,  orderly,  methodical,  and  regular,  are 
applied  to  persons  and  even  to  things,  according  to  the 
above dbttaetkm  of  the  nouns:  an  srtbrJyman,  or  an 
srdsrfe/  society,  b  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
order  of  tninn :  the  former  in  hb  domestiek  Mbits, 
llbe  latter  In  their  pubUck  capacity,  their  social  meet- 
ings, and  their  social 


Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  ordereg, 
With  manly  baste,  dispatch  this  noose- wUery. 
Caurau* 
A  methodical  man  b  one  who  adopts  methods  in  at  fee 
sets  about;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  ran  into  n* 
extreme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  where  precism 
b  not  necessary.     We  cannot  however  apeak  ef  s 
methodicel  society,  for  method  b  altogether  a  personal 
quality.    A  man  b  regular,  inasmuch  as  he  fohoin 
a  certain  rule  In  hb  moral  actions,  and  thereby  pre 
serves  a  uniformity  of  conduct:  a  regular  sodetra 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rmtts. 
A  disorderly  person  in  a  family  discomposes  irsdo 


mestlck  economy:  a  man  who  b  disorderly  in  hi 
business  throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  It  u  of 
peculiar  Importance  for  a  person  to  be  methodical  whs 
has  the  superintendence  of  other  people*!  laboar. 
much  time  fa  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  occa 
sioned  by  the  want  of  method  ;  ■  To  begin  metaedu-eS§, 
I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  i 


the  cause,  removing  the  object.*— £ucaxu«.  Regu- 
larity of  life  fa  of  as  much  more  importance  than  order 
and  method,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  Is  of  now 
importance  than  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  the 
orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the  transitory 
modes  of  things ;  but  the  regular  concerns  a  man  bout 
for  body  and  soul;  '  He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  rege- 
larlty  and  order,  and  managed  hb  affairs  with  the  at 
most  exactness/— Attbrburt. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied  to  tint 
which  is  personal :  we  say.  an  orderly  proceeding,  or 
an  orderly  course  for  what  fa  done  in  due  order :  a  rt 
gular  proceeding,  or  «  regular  course,  which  goes  as 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  methodical  grammar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  and  the  like,  for  what  fa  doss 
according  to  a  given  method. 

CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Class,  in  French  classe,  Latin  closets,  very  proaaab/ 
from  the  Greek  xAdVic,  a  fraction,  division,  or  ctasj; 
order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  Spxoc  a  row,  which  fa  a  species  of  order;  ram\ 
in  German  rang,  Is  connected  with  rote,  *.c ;  degree, 
in  French  degri,  comes  from  the  Latin  groom*  a 
step. 

Class  Is  more  general  than  order;  degree  b  man 
speclflck  than  rank. 

Close  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dh> 
tingubhed ;  rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  Itself; 
men  belong  to  a  certain  class  or  order;  they  hold  s 
certain  rank;  they  ore  of  a  certain  degree;  among 
the  Romans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctly  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  property;  but  in  the  ntocero 
constitution  of  society,  classes  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ;  there 
are  reputable  or  disreputable  classes;  the  labouring 
date,  the  class  of  merchants,  mechanteka,  dec. ;  '  We 
are  by  our  occupatioiis.educatlon,  and  habits  of  life, 
divided  almost  into  different  species.    Each  of  these 
classes  of  the  human  race  has  desires,  fears,  and  con 
venation,  vexations  and  merriment,  peculiar  to  ItaenV 
— Johnson.    Order  has  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion:  It  is  founded  upon  some  positive  civil  privilege 
or  distinction;  the  general  orders  are  divided  bis 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power;  the  particular srdert 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  fieemasonry, 
and  the  like ;  ( Learning  and  knowledge  are  periee 
lions  in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female  world 
is  noon  the  same  level  with  the  male.*— Annoos. 
Rank  distinguishes  one  Individual  from  another;  it  to 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry:  a! 
though  every  man  in  the  community  holds  a  eertab 
rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are  above  or  below  him ; 
'  Youns  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small  preten- 
tons,  should  be  particularly  cautious  how  a  vain  aa> 
bittoo  of  being  noticed  by  their  superiours  ertrsyt 
i  hem  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their  unprotected 
persons  on  a  stage.*— Cdmserlajtd.    Degree  like  rank 
is  applicable  to  the  indlvid»tl,  but  only  in  partfeuia; 
cases;  literary  and  scientific*  degrees  are  conferrec 
upon  superiour  merit   in   d.Torent  deparmenu  of 
science ;  there  are  likewise  degrees  in  the  same  rni 
whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high  and  low  degree 
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rboa  leva,  ye  fair !  to  soften  splendour's  ray, 
Endure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  tow  degree. 

Bbrkstoxs. 

Owing  the  French  revelation  the  moat  worthless  class, 
from  all  orders,  obtained  the  supremacy  only  to  de- 
«roy  all  r«a  and  degree,  and  sacrifice  such  as  pos- 
■  iimil  any  wealth,  power,  ran*,  or  degree. 

TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 
To  ilw,  from  the  noon  class,  signifies  to  oat  In  a 
cIas*;  trraxf  and  reaf «  are  both  derived  from  the 
word  rati,  signifying  to  pat  in  a  certain  rank  or 

"The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  are  to 
toe  considered  in  dotting;  their  fitness  to  stand  by 
eavcb.  other  must  be  considered  in  arranging  them ; 
their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  la  the  only  thing  to  be 
^jf»«4M  to  in  ranging  them. 

Classification  serves  the  purposes  of  science;  ar- 
rangement those  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  ranging 
ttMMe  of  general  convenience;  men  are  classed  into 
slilsVrenl  bodies,  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupation,  Ac. ;  *  We  are 
all  ranked  and  dossed  by  bim  who  seeth  into  every 
bean.* — Blair.     Furniture  is  arranged  In  a  room 
according  as  it  answers  either  in  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  ace ;  *  In  vain  you  attempt  to  re- 
gulate your  expense,  if  into  your  amusements,  or  your 
society,  disorder  has  crept     You  have  admitted  a 
principle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  aB  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to  arrange.' 
— Blair.    Men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever  they 
make  a  procession,  or  our  Meas  are  ranged  in  the 
mind;  •  A  noble  writer  should  be  bom  with  this 
faculty,  (a  strong  Imagination)  so  as  to  be  well  able 
u>  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  retain 
them  long,  and  to  range  them  together  in  sueh  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy 
of  the  reader.'— Annuo*.    Oateificatien  is  concerned 
frith  mental  objects ;  arrangement  with  either  physical 
or  mental  objects;  ranging  mostly  with  physical  ob- 
V«*:  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgement  are  re- 
quisite In  clotting;  taste  and  practice  are  indlspenr 
sab,e  in  arranging;  care  only  is  wanted  in  ranging. 
When  applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrangement  6  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mmd.  requiring  only  me- 
thodical habits:  classification  is  a  branch  of  philosophy 
which  Is  not  attainable  by  art  only ;  it  requires  a  mind 
peculiarly  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
Sstf  nguishing  things  by  their  generick  and  speclfick 
differences;  not  separating  things  thar are  alike;  nor 
Mending  things  that  are  different :  books  are  dotted  in 
a  catalogue  according  to  their  contents ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or  price ;  they 
are  ranged  on  a  counter  for  convenience:  ideas  are 
classed  by  the  logician  Into  simple  and  complex,  ab- 
stract and  concrete:  they  are  arranged  by  the  power 
of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker:  words  are 
classed  by  the  grammarian  into  different  parts  of 
speech;  they  are  suitably  arranged  by  the  writer  In 
different  parts  of  a  sentence;  a  man  of  business  or* 
ranges  his  affairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and  season  for 
every  thing ;  a  shopkeeper  arranges  bis  goods  so  as  to 
have  a  place  for  everv  thing,  and  to  know  Its  place; 
be  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of  which  he  wishes 
to  command  a  view:  a  general  arranget  his  men  for 
the  battle ;  a  drill  sergeant  ranges  his  men  when  he 
makes  them  exercise. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  dispose  signifies  the  same  here  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article ;  to  arrange,  from  or  or  ad  and [range  is  to 
put  In  a  certain  range  or  order;  to  digest,  m  Latin  dc- 
gettmt,  participle  of  digero  or  dis  and  gere,  signifies 


to  gather  apart  with  design. 

the  idea  of  a  systematica  laying  apart  Is 
ad  and  proper  to  the  word  dispose. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and  digest;  but  we' 
do  not  always  arrange  and  digest  when  we  dispose: 
they  differ  in  tlu  circumstances  and  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. There  is  less  thought  employed  in  disposing 
than  In  arranging  and  digesting;  we  may  dispose  or- 
dinary matters  by  sjmply  aligning  a  place  to  each ;  in 
this  manner  trees  are  disposed  In  a  row,  but  we  or- 
ange and  digest  by  an  intellectual  effort;  In  the  first 


case  by  putting  those  together  whkh  ought  to  go  toge- 
ther; and  in  the' latter  ease  by  both  separating  that 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  which 
is  similar;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a 
library  according  to  their  size  or  their  subject ;  the  ma- 
teriak  for  a  literary  production  are  digested;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not  wanted 
should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  place ; 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nience as  the  arrangement  of  every  thing  according  to 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should  follow; 
•  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elasUck 
bodies,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  use.*— Ckcymb. 
When  writings  are  involved  in  great  intricacy  and  con 
fusion,  It  is  difficult  to  digest  them ;  *  Tin  marks  and 
impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  and  devasta- 
tions they  bring  upon  the  internal  parts,  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  and  orderly  digested  in  the  compa- 
rative anatomy  we  speak  of.'— Bacoh. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  words, 
we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose ; 
Thus  while  she  did  her  various  power  dispose, 
The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes. 

Prior. 

We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  properly  <*rr**g** 
1  When  a  number  of  distinct  Images  are  collected  by 
these  omtick  and  hasty  surveys-the  fancy  is  busied 
in  «rraiv«iig*them.'— Johksom.  We  speak  of  a  work 
being  digested  into  a  form ; 

Chosen  friends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digested  well.— Thomsok. 
On  the  disposition  of  a  man's  time  and  property  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
In  conducting  business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  In  a  great  measure  the  correctness  of 

DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different  meanings  from 
the  verb  to  dispose  (v.  To  dispose),  to  which  they  owe 
their  common  origin.  .       _ 

Disposal  is  a  personal  act;  it  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  Individual:  disposition  is  an  act  of  the  Judge 
ment ;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal ;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of  property 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner;  the  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army;  '  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  bis  own  disposal'— Blacxbtoh*.  *  In  case  a 
person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  gooda>aa 
were  testable,  be  was  and  Is  said  to  die  intestate.'— 
Blacxstorb. 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Apparel,  In  French  appareO,  like  the  word  appa 
ratut,  comes  from  the  Latin  apparatus  or  adparabus, 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another;  at 
tire,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tire,  in  French  tirert 
Latin  trake  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  put 
on ;  array  Is  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  rap  or  raw, 
signifying  the  state  of  being  in  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoration,  w^art!  is  the  dress  of  everyone;  attire 
is  the  dress  of  the  great;  array  Is  the  dress  of  parti 
cular  persons  on  particular  occasions:  it  to  the  first 

object  of  every  man  tr 1J~  wl — w 

suitable  to  his  station ; 

custom  of  painting  the 

penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  v 

been  very  severe  against  luxury  in  appareV— Baco*. 

The  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attsre  Is  the  pra 

party  of  little  minds ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  whh  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 

Drydrv 


object  of  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  apparel 
suitable  to  his  station ;  *  It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  face  should  so  long  escape  the 
■T- ...  _* ..--  -w — w  ttnd  ugj.  Which  have 
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On  festivals  and  soieean  oocaskms,  It  ma 
for  those  wtoara  to  twaMsa^cuons  to  net 
oat  with  a  corner/  orrmg; 

She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  Moot 
With  such  array  Hurpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thraclan  courser.— Dhybxv. 
4m«t«2  and  attire  respect  the  quality  and  fashion 
of  the  thing;  but  array  has  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  things  with  their  neatness  and  decorum:  ap- 
parel may  be  costly  or  mean;  attars  may  be  gay  or 
shabby;  but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  OBDEB. 

To^«cBUU>assifna»iaw(e.  Piowjtoathinf :  to 
dispose  ie  to  place  according  to  a  certain  rule;  to  ardor 
is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  in  some  way  or  another:  they  are  disposed  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cupboard  to  be 
pot  of  the  way ;  they  are  diapoeed  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  their  size :  chairs  are  placed  in  different  parts  of 
a  room ;  prints  are  tastefully  disposed  round  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed,  ia  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.    Sticks  are  placed  at  certain  distances  for 

^ipose*  of  convenience ;  persons  or  things  are  placed 
particular  situations ; 

Oar  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd.— Milton. 
If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the  vast,  it 
to  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me?— 
SuNBTonn.    It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  objects. 
Material  or  spiritual  objects  are  disposed  ;        x 
And  last  the  rettques  by  themselves  dispose, 
Which  In  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose. 

Daydbm. 
Spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered. 
To  diepooe  in  the  improper  sense  is  a  more  partial 
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action  than  to  order:  one  diepoeee  for  particular  occa- 
sions ;  one  ordere  for  a  permanency  and  in  comp) 
matters:  our  thoughts  may  be  disposed  to  eerio 


in  certain  cases;  our  thoughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  dispooes  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
man srder*  his  business  so  as  to  do  every  thing  in  good 

PLACH,  BITUATIONjSTATlON,  POSITION, 

Place,  in  German  platt.  comes  from  plait  even  or 
3pen ;  situation,  in  Latin  ettus,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
nis7  to  put;  stone*,  from  the  Latin  statics  and  ate  to 
stand,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  in  which  an  object 
stands  or  is  put;  position,  in  Latin  positio  or  pastime, 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  situi. 

Plate  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  any  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  station  is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  is  fixed : 
situation  and  position  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signify  how  the  object  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  It  to  put  A  place  or  a  station  may  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise;  a  situation  and  &  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place,  A  place  is 
either  assigned  or  not  assigned;  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  •  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where 
one  dov's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.'— Buekb-  A  station  Is  a 
specifically  assigned  place;  ^"     * 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood. 

MiLTon. 
We  choose  &  place  according  to  our  convenience,  and 

J6  toI5  ,^HrcBJ?t  pl!awire J  fcrtweuke  «P  our  sta- 
tion, and  hold  It  for  a  given  period.  One  Inquires  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name ;  the  station  Is 
appointed  for  us,  and  is  therefore  easily  found  out 
Travellers  wander  from  place  to  place;  soldiers  have 
always  some  station. 
The  terms  place  and  situation  are  said  of  objects 


■aca  penan  woo  nas  10  act  in  concert  with  otacmrr 

'  The  seditious  remained  within  their  station,  wbJeaw 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  moUsade, 
might  mora  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  n  eaeny— 
Haywaad.  Apemnchooeesa«ttMtima£cord»fo 
his  convenience;  (A  situation  in  which  I  am  as  un- 
known to  all  the  world  as  1  am  ignorant  of  all  i 


they  stand  with  regard  to  others;  the  latter  of  ianne> 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  ne**M- 
tton  of  a  bouse  comprehend*  the  nature  of  Use  rf-rr. 
whether  on  high  or  low  ground ;  and  also  km  lektma 
to  other  objects,  that  to.  whether  higher  or  lower, 
nearer  or  more  distant:  the  position  of  a  window  ia  a 
touwiscortfideredaatowlietlierltisbyUieaideorU 
front:  the  position  of  a  book  to  considered  as  to  wbe 
ther  it  stands  I— •«— -«-■-  — »-■- «- 


tilings  t»». ..«.«  hvw  put  wore  m  win.  ine  siraiin— i 
of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  piece,  is  agree- 
able to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from ;  'Prince 
Cesarinl  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  ntuatitm.  aad  set 
off  with  many  beautiful  walks.'— Am>taoa~  Tte 
faulty  position  of  a  letter  In  writing  sometimes  strife 
the  whole  performance;  •  By  varying  the.  esetiom  ofay 
eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  tbe  direct 
•  VSf  S*  iun*-  M**t»  **  *****  of  tbe  ana's  re- 
flected tight  constantly  varied  upon  the  specotam  as  k 
did  upon  my  eye.'— Nswtom. 

Place,  situation,  and  station  have  an  improper  sto 
niflcaiion  in  respect  to  men  In  civil  sodetyTthat  to, 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Post  baa  no 
other  sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Pisco  ia  as  to- 
definite  as  before ;  It  may  oe  taken  for  that  share  which 
we  personally  have  in  society  either  generally,  aw  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  society ;  or  particu- 
larly for  a  specific*  share  of  lis  business,  so  a.  to  fill  a 
pUce  under  government:  situation  to  that  kind  of 
nines  which  specifies  either  our  share  in  hs  bamnena, 
but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  general  tern  pimca, 
or  a  snare  in  In  gains  and  losses,  as  the  proeperocaor 
adverse  ntaottM  of  a  man :  a  station  Is  that  kind  of 

•iocs  which  denotes  a  share  In  iter'  ^ 

power,  and  honour;  In  which  sense  < 

Lg'Ti*  w**** ;  ft*./**  »  *■■*  ■■■  «  P*~*  » 
which  be  has  a  speciack  share  In  the  duties  of  noeaetr: 
^situation  comprehends  many  duties  ;4wt  tbe  pist 
inclades  property  one  duty  only;  tte  word  bSng 
—-  -^^^.oj^Ptoyed  from  the  post,  or  perticoiar  spot 
which  a  soldier  to  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk  in  a  c-— 
ing- bouse  fJUs  a  place  :  a  clergyman  holds  a  seem 
:ue  of  his  office;  ' Though  this  to  a  sitmmt* 


e  every  mas  boids 
I  kind  of  aiactia 


by  virtue  of  his  office;  '  Though  this  to  a  eitmmtoemaf 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet 
this  m  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's 
petitions  to  GotL'-Ronnns.  A  cfcrgyman  to  in  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  education,  as 
weL**4 "f  «***».'  'It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  ea- 
rned in  business  much  and  often,  by  the  staUems  in 

WihttIi27.ebeenP|acea/--A",«*w"-  AfaJtlrfW 
minister  will  always  consider  that  his  post  where  good 
Is  to  be  done;  •  I  will  never,  while  iliave  healtf  be 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  my  poet.'-AmnvKr. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  particular  or  given  space  is  the  idea  common  te 
these  terms;  but  the  former  to  general  and  indefinite, 
the  latter  speclfick.  Place  is  lunbed  tonoe^nSi 
quantity,  it  may  be  large:  but  spot  imptiesTvery 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  ofspeech  to  wppoaai 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot:  the  term place  is  emntoved 
upon  every  occasion;  the  term  enockfeonflned  toVerv 
particular  cases :  we  may  ofte£  know  tbe  place  Ink 
general  way  where  a  thing  is,  but  it  te  not  easy  aftera 
course  of  years  to  find  out  tbe  exact  spot  on  which  ft 
?«■  happened.  The  place  where  civ  Saviour^*., 
hurled  to  to  be  seen,  bad  pointed  out,  bat  MtX  Zr. 
spot  where  he  toy;   *■■  P0™0  °«»  ■*  «* *»  **f 

O,  how  unHke  the  place  from  whence  they  fell! 
Muron, 
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amy  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realm*  alone, 
JkJod  find  no  opot  of  ail  the  world  my  own. 

ayW^M  marked  out  for  a  apecflfc*  purpose;  astbe 

t*je  on  which  a  eamp  bad  been  formed; 

Before  my  view  appeared  a  structure  Air, 
lMrts  uncertain  ifon  earth  or  air.- Pora. 

BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 
Back  and  backward  are  used  only  as  adverbs ;  bo- 
kiiSrftl^asanadverboraprepoeltfon.    Hence  we 
^Vto go»oS or backioard,  to  go ft«*i*d or  behind  the 


.Bex*  denotes  the  situation  of  being,  and  the  direc- 
tion tf  going;  backward,  simply  the  manner  of  going: 
* ^ran  stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  In  the 
^ESTh^tEcm**.  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
torn  bis  both  to  an  object ; 

So  rag'd  Tydldes,  boundless^ In  his Jre, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  w*"^ 

Whence  many  wearied  e'er  they  had  o'eipast 
ThemMdle  swam  (for  they  In  vain  have  tried) 
Again  returned  astounded  and  *fbast, 
SESe  regardful  M*i.AiM^ 

Rods  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
U»  staatiou  of  onVobJect  with  regard  to  wolher :  a 
Dersoo^toads  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  pad t  of  any 
Sac?-  badlands  behind,  who  has  any  one  in  the  front 
$^7ta*back  Apposed  to  the  front,  behind  to  be- 
fore; 

Forth  hew  thtohated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome,    \ 
SEE***  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there : 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  *«*?*«._ 
OnTWy  tttmnt  and  sought  more  ■wvl^imes. 
^'  Sbbhstoks  (011  Owttf). 

AFTER,  BEHIND 


Htermlly.  Men  hunt  o/ler  amusements;  misfortunes 
SSo^u^wm^m:  a  garden  lies  *Mmd  a  house; 
a  thing  to  concealed  deaiad  a  bush; 

Good  after  ill,  and  a/fcr  pain  delight. 

Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night 

He  first,  and  close  behind  him  followed  she, 

For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree.— Drtmh. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 
Cfcfcr,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  unttr, 
inter,  ale.,  are  all  connected  with  the  preposition  m 
Implying  tie  relation  of  enclosure ;  below  denotes  the 
!Ste  of  being  low;  and  bene**  from  the  German 
wMer,  and  the  Greek  vtpOt  or  buffs  downwards,  has 
STaame  original  signification.  Tt  to  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment :  be- 
low any  situation  of  Inferiority  or  lowness;  and  be- 
neath, the  same,  only  in  astiU  greater  degree.    We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  under; 
we  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us;  we  look 
down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us :  we  live  under  the 
protection  of  government;  the  sun  disappears  when 
It  is  below  'he  toriaon ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
whlcbbrttogether*cn*it*us;  *TheJewtoh  writers 
in  their  chronological  computations  often  shoot  under 
or  over  the  troth  at  their  pleasure.'— PainaAUX.     All 
sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeableness,  as  well 
as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  under.'— 
Booth. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  below,  above; 
Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

•How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected 
canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  their  __. 
IsnretH  than  fetch  it  from  above/— South. 


ABOVE,.  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND 
When  an  object  Is  above  another,  it  exceeds  It  in 
height ;  whenit  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  its 
wperkw  surface;  when  it  is  upon  another,  it  cornea 
in  contact  with  Its  superiour  surface;  wbenitto  J» 
vomd  another,  It  hes  at  a  greater  distance.  Tsees  fte* 
mwuJVow  above  a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  branches 
bengTssV  the  wall  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they  seldom 
atreteh  much  beyond  It; 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries, 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise, 
Move  the  brim  they  force  their  fiery  way; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day 

Daman. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  }n  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  In  swarms 

Drtsbji 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move.— Shakst-cak* 
He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  net,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is  mostly  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  the  second  of  au- 
thority, the  third  of  immediate  influence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent  Every  one  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  particularly  those  who  are  ■*«*«■  others. 
whT may  haye  an  influence  en  their  minds  beyond  ell 
calculation. 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PREDICA 
&ENT,  PLIGHT,  CASE 

Situation  (v.  Place)  is  said  ttnaT^of  objectt i  as 
they  respect  others;  condition  (c.  Condition)  as  they 
resoect  themselves.  Whatever  affects  our  property 
ourhonour,  our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constitutes  our. 
situation  -  '  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  little  changed  by  varying  his  situation:— Mas.  Moh- 
taous.  Whatever  affects  our  person  immediately  Is 
our  condition :  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
situation  :■  a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  Is  in  a  bad  condition ;  •  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  prescribe  a  successful  manner  of  approach  to  the 
distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  condition  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.'— 
Johhson.  The  situation  and  condition  are  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable ;  the  state, 
from  the  Latin  sto  to  stand,  signifying  the  point  that  to 
stood  upon,  to  said  of  that  which  is  comparatively 
■table  orestablished.  A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  eitma 
turn  who  to  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade : 
Ms  attain  are  in  a  good  etau  I?  he  is  enabled  to 
answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  bis  credit. 
Hence  It  to  that  we  speak  of  the«u«sof  health,  an** 
the  state  of  the  mind ;  not  the  situation  or  condition, 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  their 
general  frame,  and  not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular 
circumstances;  eolikewtoewesayasta*orin^y,i 
state  of  guilt,  a  etate  of  innocence,  and  the  like :  but 
not  either  a  oituation  or  a  condition ;  'Patience itself 
to  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  otats 
in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more.f-JoHiisoM. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  to  the  same  dtotinc 
tion  In  the  terms,  as  In  regard  to  individuals.  An 
army  may  be  either  in  a  oituation,  a  condition,  or  a 
state.  An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  In  a  critical 
situation,  with  respeot  to  the  enemy  and  Its  own  com- 
parative weakness ;  it  may  be  In  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion If  It  stand  In  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries . 
an  army  tbat  to  at  home  wAl  be  in  a  good  or  bad  state, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  commander-ta 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  to  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  from  hto 
subjects,  we  should  not  say  tbat  hto  condition,  but  hto 
situation,  was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who 
SmASeu-  was  obliged  to  fly.  and  to  seek i»^*»*J; 
gutoe  and  poverty,  we  should  speak  of  bis  hard  eeneV 
Hon:  the  state  of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but 
the  etate  of  his  aflairs  and  government  may;  hence, 
likewise,  state  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  or  a 
nattonTbut  siteaiw*  seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  condition  never.    On  the  other  band 
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when  sneaking  of  the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the 
term  situation,  because  they  ere  seldom  considered  as 
a  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak  of 
their  condition  as  better  or  worse,  according  as  ahev 
bare  more  or  less  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  ana  of  their 
stats  as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  boose  is  in  a 
food  ttreeJttsu  respects  the  surrounding  objects;  It  Is 
In  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
deanlng,  and  ezteriour,  altogether ;  it  is  in  a  bad  state, 
as  respects  the  beams,  plaster,  roof,  and  interlour 
structure,  altogether.  The  hand  of  a  watch  Is  in  a 
different  situation  every  hour ;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  but  iu  a  good  slots  if  the  works  are  altogether 
sound  and  fit  for  service. 

Situation  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
dict to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one's  self 
by  an  assertion;  and  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
It  expresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one's  own:  hence  we  always 
speak  of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  predicament ; 

.   The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st. 

SUXXBPBAEK. 

flight,  contracted  from  the  Latin  plieatns,  participle 
ef  plies  to  fold,  signifies  any  circumstance  in  which 
one  is  disagreeably  entangled ;  and  caoe  {v.  Cote)  sig- 


i  any  thing  which  may  befall  us,  or  into  which  we 
ran  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  in- 
clination. Those  two  latter  terms  therefore  denote  a 
species  of  temporary  condition;  for  they  both  express 
that  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other.  A  person  is  In  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tits  who  Is  shut  up  In  a  stage  coach  with  disagreeable 
company.  He  Is  in  an  awkward  predicament  when 
attempting  to  please  one  friend  be  displeases  another. 


He  may  be  in  a 

a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a 


*X  if  be  is  overturned  in 
from  any  habita- 


Satan  beheld  their  plight 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  csii'd.— Miltom. 
He  will  be  In  evil  case  if  he  Is  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet;  '  Our  case  is  like  that  of 
a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
lop  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  because  it 
terminates  his  prospect '—Addison. 


CASE,  CAUSE. 

Gets,  In  Latin  casus,  from  cade  to  tall,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out ;  cense,  In  French 
seats,  Latin  cease,  Is  probably  changed  from  case,  and 
the  Latin  casus.  * 

The  case  is  matter  of  (act ;  the  cause  is  matter  of 
question:  a  cess  involves  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences ;  a  cows  Involves  reasons  and  arguments : 
asset  is  something  to  be  learned ;  a  cause  is  something 
to  be  decided. 

A  caoe  neede  only  to  be  stated ;  a  teats  most  be  de- 
fended :  a  cause  may  include  cases,  but  not  vice  versd : 
In  all  causes  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are  many  legal 
eases  that  must  be  cited :  *  There  is  a  double  praise 
doe  to  virtue  when  It  Is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to 


have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice :  in  many 
snch  comb  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fol- 
lows.'—Addxsok.    Whoever  is  Interested  In  the  cause 


of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those  cases  of  dis- 
tress which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves;  »  I 
was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove,  and  I  can 
only  examine  proofs  in  csmses  brought  before  me.'— 
8m  William  Jonas 


CONDITION,  STATION. 
Condition,  In  French  condition,  Latin  conditio,  from 


to  build  or  form,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
mimed;  and  In  an  extended  sense,  the  manner  ana 
circumstances  under  which  a  thing  to  formed ;  station, 
In  French  station,  Latin  static,  from  tit  to  stand,  sig- 
sdn>auu  standing  place  c*noint 


Condition  has  most  relation  to  the 
education,  birth,  and  the  like  :  station  refers  rather  a 
the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life  which  ose  per 
sues.  Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  10  soke 
a  man  forget  hie  original  csmditsam;  'The  censes 
charge  against  those  who  rime  above  their  original  era- 
diate, is  that  of  pride.'— Jobtw mom.  There  a  ntanf 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  forget  than  the  dauns/ 
their  station ;  'Thelastday  will  aenfgn  to  evejraet 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. - 
Addiso* 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  Is  often  so  dinsea 
from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  dtnksta 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  mm 
been.  I  is  the  lolly  of  the  present  day,  that  eray 
man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  station  which  ha?  sea 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  for  equals? 
destroys  every  Just  distinction  in  society;  tbe.be 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  tsar 
auperiours ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  net  anf 
tate  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  inferkxm 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 
Pat  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  assess, 
participle  of  pons  to  place;  placa  signifies  the  sue 
as  In  the  preceding  articles ;  lam,  in  Saxon  Ursa, 
German  logon.  Latin  Isca,  and  Greek  Xfyemse,  *» 
to  cause  to  lie ;  set,  in  German  aatzem,  Latin  mu, 
from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 
Put  is  the  moat  general  of  all  these  terms ; 

The  labourer  cote 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  ssrft.— Derms. 
Place,  lay,  and  set  are  but  modes  of  putting;  ear 
puts,  but  the  way  of  putting  it  Is  not  denned;  we  aw 
put  a  thing  into  one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocks, 
and  the  like;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  specific*  sei- 
ner, and  for  a  speciflck  purpose ;  one  ptoses  a  book  as 
a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  in  a  position  no* 
suitable  to  it; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  aa  many,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  mem  the  wine. 

Daron. 

To  fey  and  set  are  still  more  speciflck  than  plea;  tbt 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  si 
made  to  lie; 

Here  some  design  a  mole,  while  others  there 
Ley  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.— Darns. 
And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand:  s  boot 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  pUcettoi 
downward  position ;  and  est  on  a  aheif  when  plateim 
one  end ;  we  lam  ourselves  down  on  the  ground ,  we 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
Sbakspxaxi 

TO  LIE,  LAY. 
By  a  vulgar  errour  these  words  have  been  so  cos 
founded  aa  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  Us  m  neater, 
and  designates  a  state:  to  ley  Is  active,  and  denotes  ts 
action  on  an  object;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  to/ * 
thing  lies  on  the  table ;  some  one  lams  ft  on  the  tsbw' 
he  lies  with  his  (ethers ;  they  laid  him  with  his  (albeit 
In  the  same  manner,  when  used  idiomatically,  we 
aay,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  bring  it  Into  ase :  we 
lam  it  by  for  some  future  purpose:  we  lie  downiaaresr 
to  repose  ourselves;  we  lam  money  down  by  wayoi 
depoette :  the  disorder  lies  In  the  constitution ;  we  Jjj 
the  ill  treatment  of  others  to  heart :  we  Us  with  me 
person  with  whom  we  sleep;  we  lay  a  wager  wiua 
person  when  we  stake  our  money  against  his;  'A* 
bite  off  all  the  bods  before  they  Ism  it  up,  and,  there- 
fore, the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests  will  prodact 
nothing.*— Addison.  'The  church  admits  kh*» 
holy  orders  without  laming  upon  them  the  Mgbe*  <* 
ligations  imaginable.*-- " 


TO  DISORDER.  DERANGE.  DISCONCERT. 

DISCOMPOSE. 
Disorder  signifies  to  pat  out  of  order ,  ierasge,  doj 
do  and  range  or  rank,  signifies  to  put  out  cf  nmtmuxn 
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wmieli  it  mi  placed ;  disconcert,  to  pat  out  of  the  con- 
cert or  harmony ;  discompoee^  to  put  out  of  a  state  of 
composure. 

All  tbea*  terms  express  the  Idea  of  putting  out  of 
order;  but  the  three  latier  vary  as  to  the  mode  or  ob- 
ject of  the  action.    The  term  disorder  Is  used  In  a 
perfectly  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.     As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may  every 
thinaUae  disordered;  yet  it  is  seldom  used  except  in 
rtgalw  to  such  things  as  have  teen  in  a  natural  order. 
Derevmgje  and  disconcert  are  employed  in  speaking  of 
neh  things  as  have  been  put  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  deramge  is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been  systema- 
tically arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range ;  and  to  dis- 
concert la  to  disorder  that  which  has  been  put  together 
by  concert  or  contrivance:  thus  the  body  may  be  dis- 
ordered ;  a  man's  affairs  or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme 
disconcerted.    To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derange- 
menl  is  regard  to  trivial  matters :  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill, 
or  a  cap  may  be  discomposed.     The  slightest  change 
of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  constitutions : 
misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  affairs  of  the  most 
srous:  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to  his 
dieeomeerts  the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domestieks:  those  who  are  particular  as  to  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  their 
dress  discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder  and  derange  are 
said  of  the  intellect;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state ; 
the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
Is  in  any  degree  Interrupted;  'Since  devotion  itself 
may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered 
with  caution  or  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible.'— Addi- 
eoir.  The  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is 
brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action: 
persons  are  sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a 
time  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged ;  '  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion of  mind ;  of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
coarse  of  our  ideas.'— Blur.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
discencerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  coUectedneaa  of 
Woking ;  *  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
at  leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom  merriment 
confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts. '— Johksom.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  discomposed  who  loses  bis  regu- 
larity of  feeling ; 

But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  skies, 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter' d  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  discomposed  by  winds. 

Drtdcn. 

A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert:  the 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  die- 


DERANGEMENT.  INSANITY,   LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangement,  from  the  verb  to  derange,  Implies  the 
fast  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect;  insanity,  or  un- 
soundness, implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
less  permanent ;  lunacy  is  a  violent  sort  of  insanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon ; 
madness  and  mania,  from  the  Greek  uatvofuu  to  rage, 
implies  insanitwor  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 
firmed stage.  Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be 
perfectly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  subjects. 
fnsane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored.  JLw 
naticJu  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacks  their 
intervals  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tern 
pnrary  confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not  in 
full  possession  of  all  its  faculties :  madness  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  violently  Inflamed  passions: 
and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attachment 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind;  'The  locomotive 
mama  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person,  and  of 
course  hie  cash,  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.'— 

tcMBRRf  A»D 


MADNESS,  PHRENSY,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Madness  (v.  Derangement) ;  phrensy,  in  Latin  pare 
satis,  Greek  dptvtnc  from  ip*>  the  mind,  signifies  a 
disordered  mind ;  rage,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rabies ; 
fury,  in  Latin  furor,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
feror  to  be  carried,  because  fury  carries  a  person 
away. 

Madness  and  phrensy  mm  used  ra  the  physical  and 
moral  sense ;  rage  and  fury  orily  in  the  moral  sense : 
in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
in  the  organ  of  thought;  phrensy  is  only  a  temporary 
derangement  from  the  violence  of  fever:  the  former 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  Incurable;  the 
latter  is  only  occasional,  and  yield*  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is  put 
for  the  effect,  that  is,  madness  and  phrensy  are  put  for 
that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  they  are 
caused ;  and  /as  rags  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they  are  therefore 
to  madness  and  phrensy  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  effect :  the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  aa  they  altogether  destroy  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  in  the 
signification  of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  madness  dif- 
fers both  in  degree  and  duration  from  phrensy :  if  It 
spring  from  the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  oursts  out  into 
every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  Is  only  transitory ; 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  any  other  disap 
pointed  passion,  it  is  as  permanent  aa  direct  physical' 


'T  was  no  false  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Dknham. 
Phrensy  is  always  temporary,  but  even  mdre  impe 
tuous  than  madness  ;  in  the  phrensy  of  despair  men 
commit  acta  of  suicide :  in  the  phrensy  of  distress  and 
grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actions  fatal  to 
themselves  or  others ; 
What  phrensy,  shepherd,  baa  thy  soul  possessed  1 

DXYDEN. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind;  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  Itself  outwardly :  a  person  contains  or  stifles  his 
rage  ;  but  hlafury  breaks  out  into  some  external  mark 
of  violence :  rage  will  subside  of  itself;  fury  spends 
itself:  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage ;  but  hie 
fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be  pacified;  a 
furious  one  Is  deaf  to  every  remonstrance , 
Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons.— Shaxspkark. 
Rage,  when  applied  to  persons,  commonly  signifies 
highly  inflamed  anger;  but  It  may  be  employed  For  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  object  which  is  specified, 
as  a  rage  for  musick,  a  rage  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, a  fashionable  rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day 
Fury,  though  commonly  signifying  rage  bursting  out, 
yet  may  be  any  impetuous  feeling  displaying  itself  In 
extravagant  action :  as  the  Divine  fury  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  Inspl 
ration  of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  which 
expression  depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  body 
and  mind; 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes.— Drtdcn 
In  the  improper  application,  to  inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
the  rags  of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  it  Is  risen ;  the  fury  of  the  winds  indicates  their 
violent  commotion  and  turbulence :  so  in  like  mannet 
the  raging  of  the  tempest  characterizes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger ;  and  the  fury  of  the  flames  marks 
their  Impetuous   movements,  their  wild  and  rapid 


TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  confuse  are  both  derived  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  namely,  eonfundo  and  Its  par 
ucipte  confueus.  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  together 
without  design  that  which  ought  to  be  distinct 

Confound  has  an  active  sense ;  confuse  a  neuter  or 
reflective  sense:  a  person  confounds  one  thing  wan 
another; 


m 
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I  to  the  temper  make  the  poles  monad, 

And  the  conflicting  elements  cemfeund.— Dbydbk. 

Objects  become  confused,  or  a  penon  confutes  him- 

•elf:  it  is  a  common  errour  among  ignorant  people  to 

c+nfound  names,  and  among  children  to  have  their 

Ideas  confused  on  commencing  a  new  study ; 

A  etnfus'd  report  passed  through  my  ears ; 

But  fuD  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream. 

It  vanished  in  the  hus'ness  of  the  day.— -Lu. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much 

as  by  confounding  all  distinctions,  which  Is  a  great 

source  of  confusion  in  men's  intercourse  with  each 

other,  both  in  publick  and  private  life. 


CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 

Confusion  signifies  the  state  of  being  confounds* 

or  confused  {v.  To  confound) ;  disorder,  compounded 

of  the  privative  dis  and  order,  signifies  the  reverse  of 


Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to  the  genus: 
confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order :  there  is  always  disorder  in 
confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder:  a 
routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  confusion 
and  will  create  confusion  : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

Drtdbn. 
A  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  individual  con- 
stitutes disorder  In  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  up;  l  When  you  behold  a  man's  affairs  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder,  you 
Mturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.'— Biaja. 


DIFFERENCE,  VARIETY,  DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

Different*  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  differing : 
variety,  from  various  or  eery,  In  Latin  varius,  pro* 
bably  comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  is  the  best  emblem  of  variety ;  diversity,  in  Latin 
diversitas,  comes  from  diverto,  compounded  of  it  and 
verts,  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder;  medley 
comes  from  the  word  meddle,  which  is  but  a  change 
from  mingle,  mix,  ate. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  them- 
selves; diversity  and  medley  are  created  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design :  a  differonee  may  lie  In  two  objects 
only;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage:  a 
difference  is  discovered  by  means  of  a  comparison 
which  the  mind  forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion ; 
variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases  the  imagination 
with  many  agreeable  images:  it  is  opposed  to  dull  uni- 
formity: the  acute  observer  traces  differences,  how- 
ever minute,  in  ihe  objects  of  his  research,  and  by  this 
means  is  enabled  to  class  them  under  their  general  or 
particular  heads ;  '  Where  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Church 
bone,  a  difference  between  customs  of  the  church  doth 
no  harm.'— Hooker.  *  Nature  affords  such  an  infinite 
variety  in  every  thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  do  not 
perceive  it,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves ;  '  Homer  does  not 
only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  \ariety,  but  also  in 
the  novelty,  of  his  characters.'— Addison.  Diversity 
arises  from  an  assemblage  of  objects  naturally  con- 
trasted ;  »  The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no 
less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  liv- 
ing creatures.'— Addison.  A  medley  is  produced  by 
an  assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a 
ludicrous  effect;  'What  unnatural  motions  and  coun- 
ter-ferments must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance  pro- 
duce in  the  body  r— Addison. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men ;  a 
medley  Is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no  wise  coalesce:  wk ere  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of  au- 
thority, there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  characters ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  colour  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glrard :  <*  Difference,  diversite,  variele, 


ridiculous  medley  of  colours  and  ominwnts  A  esse? 
sity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  La  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  eflect « 
the  ear ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  hoard  near  ors 
a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh  and  olfrnsrve. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION,    f 

Difference  (v.  Difference)  lies  in  the  thing ;  disjmt 
lion  (v.  To  abstract)  is  the  act  of  the  person;  ft* 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  fat 
effect;  th»  distinction  rests  on  the  difference;  tfcosi 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  distant*** 
without  a  difference,  or  who  make  no  dsmtinetism  whr* 
there  is  a  difference.  Sometimes  distinction  is  put  Mr 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  is 
sense  to  difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter :  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  distinction  is  always  external :  we  kxn 
differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress:  the 
difference  between  profession  and  practice,  though  tot 
considerable,  Is  olten  lost  sight  of  by  the  professors  ot 
Christianity;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  a 
distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  coa 
sequences  of  unrepented  sins; 

O  son  of  Tydeus,  cease!  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

Pon. 

*  When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I  present^ 
grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of  pmruV 
ment,  for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trada 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions  betwea 
the  natives  and  foreigners. '— Stbblb. 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Difference  (v.  To  differ,  vary)  is  opposed  to  shal 
cude;  there  Is  no  difference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike:  distinctness  (v.  To  abstract)  «  oppose! 
to  identity ;  there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there 
is  only  one  and  the  same  being:  separation  is  opposes4 
to  unity;  there  can  be  no  separation  between  objeca 
that  coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  different  aal 
not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different :  different  m 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  ol  vision,  ores  tier 
appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind :  when  two  ot 
more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  differ 
ent,  but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  is  seen  at 
two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  itself,  is  distinct. 
although  it  may  not  be  different:  two  roads  are  said 
to  be  different  which  run  in  different  directions,  bat 
they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  map:  on  the 
other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  distinct  when 
they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  ihe  same 
direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular  to  be 
different :  two  stars  of  different  magnitudes  may,  in 
certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  distinct ;  two  hooks  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but  not  written  m 
continuation  of  each  other,  are  distinct  books,  but  not 
different; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  different  is  my  fate.— Drydsh. 

What  Is  separate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally 
distinct ;  but  every  thing  is  not  separate  wakb  ■ 
distinct:  when  houses  are  separate  they  as*  obviously 
distinct ;  but  thev  may  frequently  be  distinct  wher 
they  are  not  positively  separated :  the  distinct  is  mark 
ed  out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines  ha 
beginning  and  its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is 
set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct  is  a  term 
used  only  in  determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of 
objects;  the  separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity 
or  to  distance  from  each  other;  we  apeak  of  baviag  a 
distinct  household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one's  subject  into  dietinct  heads 
or  of  making  things  into  separate  parcels:  the  body 
and  soul  are  different,  inasmuch  as  they  have  dif- 
ferent properties ,  they  are  distinct  Inasmuch  at  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  may  be  dislinjnisAmi  an! 
atdaethtbev  will  be  oevaraUi 
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watpPvata  troops  letjsvery  leader  call, 
a  sstrengthen  each,  and  aD  encourage  all ; 
at  chief  or  soldier  of  the  num'rous  band, 
Or  b>rsawely  fight*  or  ill  obeys  command, 
Wlaex*  thus  iistinct  tbey  war,  soon  shall  be  known. 

Pow. 


DIFFVRENT.  SEVERAL,  DIVERS,  SUNDRY, 
VARIOUS. 

All   tlieae  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(w.  TV  elsffer.varf);  but  different  is  the  moat  indefi- 
nite   or  all  these  terms,  as  fa  office  Is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many ;  it  is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the 
ottter  terms  are  employee  positively  to  express  many. 
Stuero/T   from  to  *«wr»  signifies  split  or  made  Into 
many  ;    they  may  be  either  different  or  alike :  there 
may  be  several  different  things,  or  several  things  alike : 
bat  Lbere  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
dicer*  aignififs  properly  many  different*    Sundry,  from 
atimder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered  or  at 
a  distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space.    Va- 
rious expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  greater 
dir^rsrity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thine  often  affects  different  persons  differ- 
ently -  an  individual  may  be  affected  several  times  in 
tbe  same  way ;  or  particular  persons  may  be  affected 
at  snemdrg  times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the  ways  in 
wbicxt  men  are  affected  are  so  various  as  not  to  admit 
off  enumeration :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  dif- 
ferent languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
languages ;  *  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.'— Addison.  '  The  Mshop  has  wwroi  courts 
voder  bim,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  bis 
diocese.*— Blacxstonb.     Divert  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth, 
but  roost  of  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  successfully  to  practice ;  *  In  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks    aud    degrees,'— Blackstomb.     An   Incorrect 
writer  omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a  state- 
Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear, 
Of  sundry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 
Drydbn. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
Into  families  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  Infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
money  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless;  *  As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with 
Mrim  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  dif- 
ferent studies.'— Mslmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 
Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative :  we  look  at, 
what  is  different^  and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that 
Which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison :  a  thing  Is  said 
to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obviously  conveys  less  to  tbe  mind  than  the  former ; 
*  Bow  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  In  the  man  who 
Is  grown  old  In  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that  of 
bim  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.'— An- 

BiSON. 

How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  difference  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pore. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

Change,  in  French  changer,  is  probably  derived  from 
tbe  middle  Latin  cambio  to  exchange,  signifying  to 
take  one  thing  for  another;  alter,  from  the  Latin  alter 
another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise ;  vary,  in 
Latin  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  destroys  uni- 
formity of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  putting  another  in  its  place ; 
we  alter  a  thing  by  making  It  different  from  what  it 
was  before:  we  vary  It  by  altering  it  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times.  We  change  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others:  the  tailor  alters 


clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit;  and  be  varies  the 
fashion  of  making  them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
his  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  <  The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are 
uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of  place ' 
— Johnson. 

All  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispoaseat'd, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  cr  beast 
Dbydkn. 
*  In  every  work  of  the  imagination,  the  disposition  of' 
parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decora* 
tions,  may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro 
priety.'— Johnson. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering  its  kind ;  it  is 
altered  without  destroying  its  identity ;  and  it  is  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation ;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  It  still  remains  the  tame  house ;  we 
vary  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  It 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  it  baa 
been  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

Change  (v.  To  change,  alter)  is  both  to  vicissitude 
and  variation  or  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a  change,  but  every  change 
Is  not  a  variation  or  vicissitude ;  vicissitude,  in  French 
vicissitude,  Latin  vicissitude,  from  vicissim  by  turns, 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same : 
variation  consists  in  being  different  at  different  times ; 


vicissitude  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally  d 
and  tbe  same.  All  created  things  are  liable  to  change  ; 
old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new:  the 
humours  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to 
perpetual  variations  :  human  affairs,  like  the  seasons, 
ate  subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes. 

Changes  in  governments  or  families  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  effect ;  •  How  strangely  are  the 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  in  their  condl 
tion.*— Blair.  Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  thermometer; 
'  One  of  the  company  affirmed  to  us  be  bad  actually 
enclosed  die  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's  heart,  in  a 
small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather-glass ; 
but  that  Instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  varia 
tions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  hhn  tbe  qualities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  It  stood.' 
—Addison.  Vicissitudes  of  a  painful  nature  are  less 
dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
stale  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they  are  brought  to 
a  sense  of  themselves ;  by  the  latter  tbey  are  carried 
beyond  themselves; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 
Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (v.  7b  change) ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  variations  la 
the  heavens ;  the  philosopher  observes  the  variations 
in  tbe  climate  from  year  to  year ;  '  The  idea  of  varia- 
tion (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  without  attending  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  variation,  baa  led  Mr. 
Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.'— 
Burxx.  Variety  Is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but  to  none 
so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle:  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  In  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
Inanimate ;  *  As  to  tbe  colours  usually  found  in  beau- 
tiful bodies,  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  them,  be- 
cause in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an  infinite 
variety.'— Burxr.  * 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED 
Indistinct  Is  negative;  It  marks  simply  the  want  of 
distinctness ;  confused  is  positive;  It  marks  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be  indis- 
tinct without  being  confused ;  but  It  cannot  be  con* 
fused  without  being  indistinct :  two  things  may  be  in- 
distinct, or  not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other: 
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but  many  things,  or  puts  of  the  Mine  things,  tie  con- 
fused: two  leuen  in  a  word  may  be  indistinct;  but 
the  whole  writings  or  many  words  are  confuted; 
founds  ore  indistinct  which  reach  our  ears  only  In 
part;  but  they  are  confused  if  they  come  in  great 
numbers  and  out  of  all  order.  We  see  objects  indis- 
tinctly when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  by  which 
they  would  be  distinguished  from  all  objects ;  ( When 
a  volume  of  travels  is  opened,  nothing  Is  found  but 
such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind 
them.*— Johnson.  We  see  an  object  confusedly  when 
every  part  is  so  blended  with  the  other  that  no  one  fea- 
ture can  be  distinguished ;  '  He  that  enters  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  it  In  the  morning,  then  hastens  to 
another  place,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a 
hasty  change  of  scene  and  a  confused  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.'— Johnson.  By  means  of 
treat  distance  objects  become  indistinct;  from  a  de- 
fect in  sight  objects  become  more  confused, 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 
Mix  is  in  German  miscken,  Latin  misceo,  Greek 
uloyu,  Hebrew  JTO  *  rningls,  in  Greek  luytfn,  is  but 
a  variation  of  mix;  blend,  in  German  blenden  to  daz- 
ile,  comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  In  a  general  way;  confound,  (©.  Con- 
found). 

Mix  Is  here  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  put  together :  but  we  may  mix  two  or  several 
things;  we  mingle  several  objects:  things  are  mixed 
so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ;  but  they  may  be  mingled 
and  yet  retain  a  distinction:  liquids  mix  so  as  to  be- 
come one,  and  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd  so  as  to  be 
lost; 

Can  imagination  boast. 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers, 

Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 

And  lose  them  in  each  other  %— Thomson 

Things-  are  mingled  together  of  different  sizes  if  they 

lie  In  the  same  spot,  but  they  may  stiU  be  distin- 


Tbere  as  I  pam'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow,  * 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below. 
Goldsmith. 
To  blend  Is  only  partially  to  sits,  as  colours  blond 
which  (all  into  each  other :  to  confound  Is  to  mix  in  a 
wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  mix  end  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  except  in  poetry:  to  blend  and  confound  are 
mental  operations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects:  thus,  events  and  circumstances  are 
blended  together  h:  a  narrative ; 
But  happy  tin  y !  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  In  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Thomson. 
The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  confounded  in  most 
i,  but  particularly  when  they  attempt  to  think  for 


themselves; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Have  grudg'd  thee,  Cesar,  to  the  world  below, 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong.confound. 

Drydsn. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  is  the  thing  mixed  (v.  To  mix) ;  medley, 
from  meddle  or  middle,  signifies  what  comes  between 
Another;  miscellany,  in  Latin  miacellaneus,  from 
misceo  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mixture. 

The  mixture  is  general ;  whatever  objects  can  be 
mixed  will  form  a  mixture ;  a  medley  Is  a  mixture  of 
thing*  not  Ut  to  be  mixed  :  and  a  miscellany  is  a  mix- 
ture of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water,  and  eggs 
may  form  a  mixture,  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  ifto 
these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a 
medley;  '  In  great  vilianies,  there  is  often  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  pf 
the  knave.*— South. 

More  oft  In  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages, 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages.— Swirr. 
Miscellany  is  a  species  of  mixture  applicable  only  to 


that  which  is  systematically  arranged :  rasaysau—ki 
distinction  from  works  on  one  pankahar 


sublect;  *  A  writer,  whose  design  k  so  comnrebessrw 
and  miscellaneous  as  that  of  an  essayist,  may  accssn- 
modaie  himself  with  a  topick  from  every  scene  of  life 
—Johnson. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE 
Promiscuous,  in  Latin  promiicuue,  from  premiscev 
or  pro  and  misceo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  bob 
glad ;  indiscriminate,  from  the  Latin  m  privative  sac* 
discrimen  a  difference,  signifies  without  any  dlifercaoe 
Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number  of  diffcrenr 
objects  mixed  together ; 

Victors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  crist 

Port. 
Indiscriminate  Is  ooly  applied  to  the  action  in  winch 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objects :  a  muhj 
tude  is  termed  promiscuous,  as  characterising  tar 
thing ;  the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  par 
pose,  or  of  the  same  things  for  different  purpoia,  » 
termed  indiscriminate,  as  characterizing  the  person  - 
things  become  promiscuous  by  the  want  of  denea  u. 
any  one; 'they  are  indiscriminate  by  the  fault  of  an 
one :  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  pro- 
miscuously AVauMbA  in  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  it  n  fvfiy 
to  level  any  charge' indiscriminately  against  all  the 
members  of  any  community  or  profession  ;  '  From  the* 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  misery,  moralists  save 
always  derived  one  of  their  strongest  moral  argones* 
for  a  future  state.'— Johnson. 


IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDINATE. 
INTEMPERATE. 

Irregular,  that  Is  literally  nor.  regular,  marks  merer? 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality;  disorderly,  tint  b 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality.  What  is  irregular  may  be  so  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing ;  what  Is  disordeHy  is  rendered 
so  by  some  external  circums: ance.  Things  are  pouted 
irregularly  for  want  of  dci^n:  the  best  troops  are 
apt  to  be  rfwrder/y  in  a  l.»  «jj  march.  Irregular  tad 
disorderly  arr>  taken  In  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natoral 
sense ;  inordinate,  which  signifies  also  put  out  of 
order,  is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense.  What  ia 
irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  established,  or 
ought  to  be ;  what  is  disorderly  is  contrary  to  the 
order  that  has  existed ;  what  is  inordinate  is  contrary 
to  the  order  that  Is  prescribed ;  what  Is  intemperate  it 
contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Our  habits  are  irregular  which  are  not 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  society ;  *  In  voath 
there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbecoming.'— Melmoth  (Letters  of  PUny). 
Our  practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
blind  impulse  of  passion ;  »  The  minds  of  bod  men  are 
disorderly:— Blair.  Our  desires  will  be  inordinate 
when  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason  guided 
by  religion ;  'Inordinate  tpassions  are  the  great  ds> 
turbers  of  life.'— Blair.  Our  indulgenclea  will  be  m 
temperate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  appetites; 
*  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money, 
the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his  revels,  and  I  dare 
undertake  all  their  giant  like  objections  shall  vanish.' 
—South.  Young  people  are  apt  to  contract  irregular 
habits  If  not  placed  under  the  care  of  discreet  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulation! 
of  domestlck  life :  children  are  naturally  prone  to  be- 
come disorderly,  if  not  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
master :  It  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and 
stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which  require  • 
constant  check  so  at>  ;..  prevent  intemperate  conduct 
of  any  kind. 

SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 
Sequel  is  a  species  of  close;  It  Is  that  which  follow! 
by  way  of  termination ;  bu:  the  close  is  simply  that 
which  closes,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There  can- 
not be  a  sequel  without  a  close,  but  there  mav  be  • 
close  without  a  sequel.  A  story  may  have  either  I 
sequel  or  a  close ;  when  the  end  is  detached  from  the 
beginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequel;  if  the  begin- 
ning and  end  are  uninterrupted,  it  Is  simply  a  dose 
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When  a  wort  to  pnblWwd  In  distinct  parte,  these 
which  follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  ccoacJ:  if 
b  appears  all  at  once,  the  concluding  page*  are  the 
•Jose.    The  same  diitioctk>n  between  theae  worda  to 
preserved  in  their  figurative  application ; 
If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  seaual  of  your  imposition, 
Your  meer  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

DBUSSnAEB. 

Speedy  death, 
rhe  eUma  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

Mii/rox. 

TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  to  the  common 
btoa  in  the  signification  of  these  terms. 

To  cad  Is  the  simple  acdon  of  putting  an  and  to, 
wtthoataay  collateral  idea ;  it  to  therefore  the  generic* 
term.  To  else*  to  to  end  gradually,  or  by  abutting  in, 
benee  we  apeak  of  dosing  the  rear,  or  of  a  scene 


Orestes,  Acamaa,  in  front  appear, 
And  (Enomaua  and  Tboon  close  the  rear.— Fori. 
To  Urmxnat*  to  to  end  in  a  specifics:  manner,  hence 
we  speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  Urmi- 
noting;  '  An  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  I  joined  myself  with  the  assembly 
thai  were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
called  themaelTea  the  band  of  lovers.'— Addibom. 
Tney  preserve  this  distinction  In  the  moral  application. 
There  are  persona  even  in  civilixed  countries  so  igno- 
rant an,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they  began 
them,  without  one  rational  reflection ; 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain : 
So  ahall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenour  run, 
And  and  with  sorrows  aa  they  first  begun-— Pors. 
The  Christian  doses  hto  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  hto  bodily  powers ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  cZ<w«.— Drt»bm. 
A  person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  tad  to  it,  by  yield- 
ing the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates  the  dispute 
by  entering  into  a  compromise ;  *  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,  its  designs  and  efficacy,  Urminatt  on  this  aide 
heaven  '—South. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 
Both  theae  worda  Imply  the  last  of  those  pans  which 
constitute  a  thing;  but  the  end  designates  that  part 
generally;  the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point 
The  extremity  te  from  the  Latin  extrentus  the  very  last 
cad,  that  which  to  outermost.  Hence  the  sad  may  be 
said  of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  extremity 
of  that  which  extends  farthest  from  us :  we  may  speak 
of  the  ends  of  that  which  to  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specifick  form; 
Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  Joins  the  doubling  cads .— Pora. 
We  speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only  which  to 
■opposed  to  project  lengthwise;  'Our  female  pro- 
tectors were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  attend  to  any  thing  eke;  but  having  at  length 
sufficiently  adorned  tbeir  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  torn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity.1— Ai> 


The  cad  to  opposed  to  the  beginning;  the  extremity 
to  the  centre  or  point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  to  said  to  go  to  the  cad  of  a  Journey  or  to  the 
cad  of  the  world,  the  expression  to  in  both  cases  inde- 
vjrin  and  general ;  but  when  he  to  said  to  go  to  the 
jaciianrisi  of  the  earth  or  the  extremities  of  a  king- 
dom, the  Idea  of  relative  distance  to  manifestly  lm- 

He  who  goes  to  the  cad  of  a  path  may  possibly  have 
a  Bttle  farther  to  go  In  order  to  reach  the  extremity. 
In  the  figurative  application  cad  and  extremity  differ 
so  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  needful 


the  extremity  of  a  tine  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of 
distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 

In  the"  moral  sense,  extremity  to  applicable  to  the 
outward  circumstances ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  dispute  between  indi- 
viduals it  to  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming  to 
extremities;  •  Savage  suffered  the  utmost  extremities 
of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  be  was  seised 
with  ftJntnees.'—JoawsoH.  It  to  the  charactertotick 
of  volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extreme*,  either 
the  extreme  of  Joy  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  '  The 


two  extremes  to  be  guarded  against  are  despotism, 
where  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy,  where  all  would 
rule  and  none  obey.'— Blau. 

CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

Close.  In  French  eJoc,  comes  from  the  Latin  cloacae 
participle  of  clouds  to  shut;  compact,  in  Latin  com- 
pactusy  participle  of  compingo  to  fix  or  Join,  signifies 
Jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  to  expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latter  In  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  close  to  each  other,  but  a  body  to 
compact  with  regard  to  Itself. 

Contact  to  not  essential  to  constitute  cloeeness ;  but  a 
perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
to  produce  compactness.  Lines  are  close  to  each  other 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space ; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 

Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  elsse  array : 

Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  then 
height, 

Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sir  Wm.  Johbs 
Things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compact  form  that  are 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible  space ;  '  Without 
attraction  the  dissevered  particles  of  the  chaos  could 
never  convene  into  such  great  compact  masses  as  the 
planets.'— Bbhtlbt. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

does  signifies  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  article , 
near  and  nigh  are  In  Saxon  near,  scaA,  German, 
asa,  esc 

Close  to  more  definite  than  near :  bouses  stand  dots 
to  each  other  which  ire  almost  Joined ;  men  stand 
dose  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And  couching  dose,  repel  invading  sleep.— Pors. 
Objects  are  near  which  are  within  sight ;  persons  are 
near  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together 
JvYsr  and  nigh,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  In  their 
use ;  the  former  however  to  the  most  general.  People 
live  seer  easb  other  who  are  In  the  same  street ;  they 
live  close  to  each  other  when  their  bouses  are  ad 
Joining; 

O  friend !  Ulysses*  shouts  invade  my  ear; 

Distress' d  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near.— Pors. 

From  the  red  field  tbeir  scatter'd  bodies  bear, 

And  nigk  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear.— Pon. 
Close  Is  annexed  aa  an  adjective ;  acsr  to  employed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.    We  speak  of  close 
ranks  or  close  lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines 


EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 
Eihemity  to  used  In  the  proper  or  the  Improper 
ease;  extreme  In  the  Improper  sense:  we  speak  of 


STRAIT,  NARROW. 

Strait,  which  to  otherwise  spelled  straight,  from  toe 
Latin  strietus  bound,  signifies  bound  tight,  that  is, 
brought  Into  a  small  compass:  narrow,  which  is  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  to  a  particular  term ;  narrow  to 
general :  straitness  la  an  artificial  mode  of  narrow 
nsss;  a  coat  is  etrait  which  is  made  to  compress  the  | 
body  within  a  small  compass :  narrow  Is  either  the  i 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body;  aa  a  nor 
row  ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  to  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies;  that  which  to  so  of  itself,  as  a  piece  of  water 
confined  close  on  each  side  by  land,  to  called  a  strait 
1  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  they  have  missed  the 
ehurch;  but  then  tney  are  more  airald  to  see  her  if 
they  are  laced  as  etrait  as  they  can  powibly  be  *  ■- 


m 
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Law.  Whatever  it  bounded  by  sides  that  an  near 
etch  other  la  nerrvw;  thus  a  piece  of  land  wboae  pro- 
onged  sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other  if 


No  aarrat  frith 
Ho  had  to  pass.— Miltoh. 
The  same  distinction  applies  to  thai 
moral  uae:  a  person  In  straUonsd  circtunatancai  if 
kept,  by  means  of  hit  circumstances,  from  incurring 
even  necessary  expenses;  a  person  who  Is  In  nam* 
circumstances  is  represented  as  having  but  a  small  ex- 
tent of  property. 

DISTANT,  FAB,  REMOTE. 
Distant  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or  otb 
far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.    We  apeak  of 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  apeak  of 


The  brief  la  opposed  to  the  prottx 
succinct  to  the  diffuse;  the  twiif  to  Use  dm 
.manual  or  ceremonious.  It  is  a  matter  of  com) 
lively  little  importance  whether  a  man's  life  be  k* 
short;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  tbat  every  mo* 
be  well  spent.  Brevity  of  expression  ought  to  be< 
'  by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers ;  < 
s  Is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  tne  fonnattoi 


things  only  as  being  /or. 

Latin  distant  compounded  c 
asunder,  Is  employed  only  for  bodies  at 


1  of  di  and 


l  probably  from  gefah- 
t  s&ouv  to  go.  signifies 
i  employed  lor  bodies 


Distant,  In 
etans  stand! 

rest ;  /or,  in  German  fern, 
ren,  participle  of /(arm,  in  Greek 
gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employ* 
either  stationary  or  otherwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  Is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies /or. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space ;  /sr  only 
that  which  is  ordinary:  the  sun  Is  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  a  person  lives  not 
very  far.  off,  or  a  person  it  far  from  the  spot 

Distant  is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  Intervening 
space.  Remote,  in  Latin  remotus,  participle  of  re- 
moves to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  Idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  Is  said  to  live  in  a 
distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  country. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  analogy  In  the  figurative 
application ;  when  we  speak  of  a  remsts  idea  it  desig- 
nates that  which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than 
a  distant  idea.  A  distant  relationship  between  indivi- 
duals is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  Is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes 
observation ;  '  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Tbales, (( False- 
hood is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  from 
the  eyes,"  by  which  he  would  intimate  that  a  Wiseman 
would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions 
which  he  has  not  seen.*— SrncraTOE. 

O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 

Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 

And  thou  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shun, 

Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  sou. 

Pops. 

SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
BUM  MARY. 
Short,  In  French  court,  German  hri,  Latin  curtus, 
Greek  more*  ;  brief,  in  Latin  brevis,  in  Greek  ppaxbf, 
concise,  in  Latin  concisus,  signifies  cut  into  a  small 
body ;  succinct,  In  Latin  succtnetus,  participle  of  sue 
tinge,  signifies  brought  within  a  small  compass ,  sum- 
mary, v.  Abridgement. 

Short  Is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifick  terms:  j 
every  thing  which  admits  of  dimensions  may  be  short, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially ;  the  rest  are  species  of  artificial  shortness,  or 
that  wnkh  is  the  work  of  art:  hence  It  Is  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed  short ; 
but  the  brief,  concise,  succinct  and  summary,  are  In- 
tellectual or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  short ;  '  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated.'—Johhsox.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  speech;  'Premeditation  of  thought, 
and  brevity  of  expression,  are  the  great  ingredients  of 
that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  accept- 
able prayer.'— Sootm.  Conciseness  and  succinctness 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  *  Aristotle  baa  a  dry 
conciseness,  that  makes  one-Imagine  one  is  perusing  a 
table  of  contents.'— Grat. 
Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  sooo. 

Roscommon. 
Summary  regards  the  mode  either  of  speaking  or 
action; 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
cine  *d  have  a  nummary  proceeding.— Swift 


rules  for  young  persons :  and  sweinetnees  is  •  re- 
site  In  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  material 
digest :  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have-i 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  dinar*  vaaa 
of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  injustice. 

TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

dose  is  to  make  dose;  shut  is  in  Baxoo  scMCtai 
Dutch  seeattsa,  Hebrew  OHO  to  stop  up. 

Close  la  to  shut,  frequently  as  the  meana  to  the  eat 
To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  together ;  to  shut  nw 
nlfles  to  put  together  so  sloes  that  no  opening  i»  left 
The  eyes  are  shut  by  dosingthe  eyelids;  toe  n»4sn| 
is  shut  by  dosing  the  lips.  The  Idea  of  bringing  near ! 
or  joining  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of  dost; , 
that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in  the  wtid  ' 
ohm.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  close  may  be  oftai 
substituted  for  shut;  as  we  may  speak  of  closing  &  \ 
eyes  or  the  mouth ;  closing  a  book  or  a  door  in  the 
sense  of  shutting,  particularly  In  poetry ; 

Soon  shall  the  sire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 

dose  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

JoaHtox 


On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  i 
shut  where  dote  would  be  more  appropriate ; 
Behold,  food  man! 

See  here  thy  plctur'd  life:  pass  so 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strenpb 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  conluding  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene.— Thomson. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  ver> 
dbxincL 

Many  things  are  closed  which  are  not  to  be  shut,  sad 
are  shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can  as 
closed  but  what  consists  of  mure  than  one  part ;  no- 
thing can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed  to  bare 
a  cavity.  A  wound  is  closed,  but  cannot  be  cast;  a 
window  or  a  box  Is  shut,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bodies,  doss  im- 
plies a  stopping  up  of  the  whole,  shut  en  occasional 
stoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  Is  dosed  remains 
closed;  what  is  shut  may  be  opened.  A  bole  in  a 
road,  or  a  passage  through  any  place  isclosed;  a  gats, 
a  window,  or  a  door,  is  shut 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  dose  signifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  bring  a 
near  together  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  ertenda! 
sense,  to  bring  things  to  the  point  where  they  ought  to 
end;  to  finish,  from  the  Latin  finis  an  end,  and  con- 
clude, from  ton  and  duds  or  claudo  to  shot,  have  uk 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  dose. 

To  doseiM  to  bring  to  an  end;  to  finish  Is  to  make 
an  end :  we  dose  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it;  we  push  It  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  It.  We  close  an  account  with  a  peraoa 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  farther  tranmrtlom ; 
we  finish  the  business  which  we  have  begun. 

It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  close  without  finishing, 
but  we  cannot  finish  without  closing.  The  want  of 
time  will  compel  a  person  to  dose  hts  letter  before  b» 
has  finished  saying  aU  he  wishes.  It  Is  a  laudabla 
desire  In  every  one  to  wish  to  close  his  career  in  life 
honourably,  and  to  finish  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
the  aallafaeiion  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conduds  la  a  species  of  finishing,  that  Is  to  lay, 
finishing  In  a  certain  manner ;  we  always  Jbucs  when 
we  conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  oonoluds  when  we 
finish.  A  history  Is  closed  at  a  certain  Hts;  it 
is  finished  when  brought  to  the  period  proposed;  K 
Is  eondudod^rllh    a  recapitulation  of  the  T  " 


dose  and  finish  are  employed  generally,  and  in  the 
ordinafy  transactions  of  life;  the  former  Is  speaks* 
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seasons,  periods,  fcc  the  latter  with  regard 
Sons  ana  pursuits ;  conclusion  is  used  partl- 


>OCCUL r 

olexrly  In  speaking  of  moral  and  Intellectual  operations. 
V  reign*  an  entertainment,  an  age.  a  year,  may  have  its 
lose  ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  be 
jj»i>J»«<*  ;  a  discourse,  a  story,  an  affair,  a  negotiation 
nay  be  excluded.  The  close  of  Alfred's  reign  was 
■tore  peaceful  than  the  commencement:  those  who 
are  careful  as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
fimi*Jk  what  they  have  begun:  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  In  their  hearers  until  they  come  to 
tae  c*mchtsien  of  their  discourse ; 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.  . 

Addisom. 

The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, was  finished,  we  are  told,  in  three  yean.'— 

Sib.  Wm.Jobtes. 


SOT 

what  ia  undertaken  by  continuing  to 


We  complete*  what  ia  undertaken  by  continuing  to 
bour  at  it ;  we  finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state  of 


COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

Complete,  In  French  compleL  Latin  computus,  par- 
ticiple of  eompUo  to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  having  all  that  Is  necessary ;  perfect,  in 
Lattn  perfect**,  participle  of  perficio  to  perform  or  do 
thoroughly,  signifies  the  state  of  being  done  thoroughly ; 
finished  marks  the  state  of  being  finished  («.  To  dees). 
Tbat  is  complete  which  has  no  deficiency:  that  is 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  that  is 
finished  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

Tbat  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  is  incom- 
plete ;  when  it  can  be  improved  it  Is  imperfect ;  when 
more  labour  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  un- 
finished.   A  thing  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  *  With 
xm  toe  reading  of  the  Scripture  Is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  lime,  when 
one  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  assembly  of 
them  that  shall  afterward  worship  him  be  complete,1 
-Hooun.    A  thing  is  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the  construction;  »  It  has  been  observed  of 
children,  tbat  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce perfect  sounds,  because  perfect  sounds  are  not 
pronounced  to  them.'— rUwKswoaTH.    We  count 
those  things  perfect  which  want  nothing  requisite  for 
the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.'— -Hooker.    A 
thing  b  finished  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
"  workman,  and  answers  his  intention.    A  set  of  books 
to  not  complete  when  a  volume  is  wanting :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect  which  is  the  work 
of  man ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfection :  a  finished 
performance  evinces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workman ;  *  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be ;  tbat  is  more 
finished  than  the  rest.'— Porx.    A  taste  Is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  its  inhinsick  excellence,  but  It  is  said 
jo  Be  finished  to  deoote  its  acquired  excellence :  '  It  is 
necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
*  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
works  of  the  best  criticks,  ancient  and  modern.'— Ad- 


forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  termi- 
nate what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characteristick  idea  of  completing  is  the 
conducting  of  a  thing  to  Its  final  period ;  that  of  finish 
ing,  the  arrival  at  that  period ;  and  that  of  termi- 
nating, the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Completing  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual ,  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  completed  from  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  in  its  entire  state ;  •  It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by 
nature,  Uut  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  re 
able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  preserved  in 
the  human  kind  between  Judgement  and  courage.'- 
Johksom.  To  finish  is  employed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wish  a  thing  finished  from  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed to  something  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  ( The  artificer,  for  the  manu- 
facture which  he  finishes  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
sum ;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains  no  advantage  from 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months.' 
— Hawxxsworth.  Terminating  respecla  discussions, 
differences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds  undertake 
many  things  without  completing  any.  Children  and 
unsteady  people  set  about  many  tilings  without  finish- 
ing any.  Litigious  people  terminate  one  dispute  only 
to  commence  another. 

CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 
Consummation,  Latin  consummation  compounded 
of  cos  and  eumma  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing  or 
winding  up  of  the  whole— the  putting  a  final  period  to 
any  concern ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 
completing,  or  the  state  of  being  completed  («.  To 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  comprehended  In  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  principally  in  application ; 
wishes  are  consummated ;  plans  are  completed^  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  alrour 
plans  win  be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments: 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  »  not 
always  the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  Is  fre- 
quently the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappointment; 
*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant  practice 
of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capable 
of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but  the 
consummation  of  life.'— Stkelk.  We  often  sacrifice 
much  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we  after 
ward  find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attaining ;  '  He 
makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men.'— Pope. 

As  epithets,  consummate  Is  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  bad  jsense 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are  not  (in- 
frequently consummate  knaves :  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  farce;  human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descriptions;  among  the  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  complete  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  consummate  folly 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  turns. 


thing  may  be  complete  or  finished  without  being 
fet;  and  it  maybe  perfect  without  being  either 


xnsoM. 
A  1 

^complete  ot'fin'ishel  A soond is  said  to  be [perfect, 
but  not  compute  or  finished.  The  works  of  the  an- 
cients are,  as  tbey  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  ts- 
cempleU,  and  some  probably  unfinished;  and  yet  the 
neater  part  are  perfect  in  their  way :  the  works  of  the 
modems  are  mostly  complete  and  finished;  yet  but  a 
smalt  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
The  term  complete  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
good  sense:  a  complete  knave  Implies  one  who  is 
versed  in  every  part  of  knavery; 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat, 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.— Lewis. 

• 

TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Complete  is  to  make  complete ;  Jlsita  and  termi- 
nate have  been  explained  in  the  preceomg  article 
•  Toend\. 


RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  is  the  English,  mature  the  Latin  word ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
Improper;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth  Is  simply 
designated  by  the  former  term ;  the  idea  of  moral  per 
motion,  as  far  at  least  as  it  Is  attainable,  is  marked  by 
the  latter :  fruit  la  ripe  when  It  requires  no  more  sub 
tenance  from  the  parent  stock ;  a  Judgement  is  mature 
which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise:  in  the  same  manner  a 
project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  or  a  peo- 
ple ripe  for  revolt ; 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  againe, 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  deatn  by  eld 
Bpeksbb. 


On  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be  said  to  be  ma 
to  which  sufficiency  of  time  has  been  given,  and 

•  Vide  Glrard ;  "  Achevsr,  ftnlr,  terminer " 


mature 
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may  be  nld  to  be  mature  which  baa  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection ; 

Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolTing  in  hie  Blind 
Tola  weakness,  blindneaa.  madneaa  of  mankind, 
Foretold  that  in  maturer  days,  though  late 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decree*  of  fate, 
Some  god  would  light  ua.— JsRTice. 

Ripeness  ie  however  not  always  a  good  quality ;  but 
maturity  la  always  a  perfection :  the  ripeness  of 
come  fruit  diminishes  the  excellence  of  its  flavour ; 
there  are  aome  fruits  which  have  no  flavour  until 
they  come  to  maturity. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

Whole  exeludea  subtraction ;  entire  excludes  divi- 
sion ;  complete  exeludea  deficiency :  a  whole  oranpe 
baa  had  nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange  ie  nut 
yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  ie  grown  to  its  full 
aiie.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  who* 
and  not  entire ;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete : 
an  orange  cut  into  parte  ie  whole  while  ail  the  parte 
remain  together,  but  it  ie  not  entire.  Hence  we  apeak 
of  a  whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  complete  book. 
The  wholeness  or  integrity  of  a  thing  ia  destroyed  at ; 
one's  pleasure  ;  the  completeness  depends  upon  cir 


be  taken  or  considered  in  the  gross,  that  it,  In  the  lata* 
■  and  comprehensive  way,  one  with  another.  *  I  bane 
I  mora  than  once  found  fault  with  those  geaerml  renec- 
,tions  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwa 
in  the  gross.1— Addison.    Things  are  said  to  and 

a  total  change;  *  Nature  Is  either  collected  Into  c 

[total,  or  diffused  and  distributed.'— Bxcoa. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,   EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Accomplish^  in  French  accemplir,  la  compounded  « 
the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  complir.  In  Laos 
eomplso  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the  end 
effect,  in  Latin  effeetus,  participle  of  effUio,  compound 
ed  of  ef  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facto  to  make,  slg 
nines  to  make  up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
execute,  in  Latin  execute*,  participle  ofexooum  it  com 
pounded  of  ex  and  sew  or  seauor  to  follow,  signifies 
i<>  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the  end ;  achieve,  u 
French  achever,  from  chef*  chief,  signifies  to  perform 
as  a  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  accomplish  an  object,  effect  a  purpose,  seems 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.    Peraevenmce  Ie  re- 


Tstal  denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  parts ;  whole  the 
Junction  of  all  the  parts :  the  former  is,  therefore,  em- 
ployed more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea  of 
extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruction  or  ihe  whole 
city,  or  of  some  particular  houses :  the  total  amount 
of  expenses ;  the  whole  expense  of  the  war.  Whole 
and  total  may  In  this  manner  be  employed  to  denote 
things  as  well  as  qualities:  in  regard  to  material  sub- 
stances wholes  are  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  the  total  is  the  collected 
sum  of  the  parts:  and  the  integral  ia  the  same  aa  the 
integral  number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed  as  adverbs ; 
but  wholty  is  a  more  familiar  term  than  toteity  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent ;  entirety  is  the  same  as 
undividedly ;  cempletetyia  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  wholly  or  totalty  ig- 
norant of  the  affair ;  we  are  entirety  at  the  disposal  01 
service  of  another ;  we  are  completely  at  variance  in 


All  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  similar  distinction ; 

And  all  so  forming  aa  harmonious  whole. 
Thomson. 
•Tae  entire  conquest  of  the  passions  Is  so  difficult  a 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
leas  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 
— Stbelx. 

And  oft,  when  unobserv'd, 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 
Thomson. 
Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
vert wOi  suffice.'— South. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

€tross  is  connected  with  the  word  great:  from  the 
*dea  of  sice  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  is  derived  that  of  quantity:  total,  from  the 
l^atin  totvs,  signifies  literally  the  whole.  The  gross 
Implies  that  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added : 
the  gross  sum  includes  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  may  be :  the  total  includes  every  thing  which 
one  wishes  to  Include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  does  not  immediately  belong  to 
it ;  but  the  total  Is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  In  trade  is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  Is 
isduded  In  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
amount  supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
subdivisions ;  when  employed  m  the  improper  sense, 
* hev  preserve  the  same  dsttinction  •  *btrigs  are  said  to 


IcompUshing  what  they  propose;  « It  ia  the  first  rale  ia 
oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  ae  he  wosJd 
persuade  others  to  be;  and  that  can  be  aceomphsksd 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.'— Swxrr.  It  Is  the  part 
of  wtodom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  new* 
any  scheme  to  effect;  ' Reason  considers  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  It  Is  employed  to  effect  the  purpose  of  virtue.'— 
HtwsBawoETH.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  fornrfnr 
projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
Into  execution  ;  '  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  Intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
kaow  our  lives  must  mil  in  attempting  to  execute.*— 
Johnson.  That  ardour  of  character  which  impels  id 
the  achievement  of  arduous  undertakings  belongs  but 
to  very  few ;  *  It  Is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 
our  freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious  de- 
sign of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  rehgion, 
and  causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
eocouragement  of  Its  teachers,  in  a  little  tiaie  the 
Shaster  would  be  as  intelligible  aa  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment/—Bcrkblky. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  least 
chance  of  accomplishing,  if  It  be  worth  the  labour: 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  afford*  ua  no  prospect  of 
effecting  what  we  wish;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  execute,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve.  The 
friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endeavoum 
in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after  many 
years*  noble  struggle  at  length  accomplished  theft- 
wishes  aa  far  as  respects  Great  Britain,  by  obtaining 
a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total  abobnoa 
of  this  nefarious  traffick:  the  vices  of  individuals  stix. 
Interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  their 
country :  yet  this  triumph  of  humanity,  as  far  aa  It  has 
been  successful,  exceeds  in  greatness  the  "  " 
achievements  of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 
These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  the  qua- 
lities suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  quttffca 
tion  In  the  highest  degree.  JfeeompUsked  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind ;  perfect  to  said 
of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  artificial 


An  acquaintance  with  modern  languages  and  tu 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  consti- 
tutes a  person  accomplished;  '  For  who  expects  thaw 
.under  a  tutor,  a  youog  gentleman  should  be  an  aeeou 
pushed  pubnek  orator  or  logician.'— Locks.  The 
nigrum  pneiltilr  rtngrnn  nf  ah  HI  in  auj  an  insist  bulla  t 
man  a  perfect  artist ; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  'Mcwrapli,  paxmfcr 
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Within  a  ken  our  army  lies, 
Oui  sjien  more  ver/ect  in  the  use  of  anna. 

SfiUUFIAEB. 

in  euse+rmpliihed  man  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
nt>Ue  him  to  the  name ;  'The  English  nation  in  the 
ime  of  Sbakspeare  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from 
orfaeu-ity ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an 
icc+wtpliskmetit  still  valued  for  its  rarity.'— Johrsob. 
K  perfect  nan,  if  such  a  one  there  could  be,  must 
»  free  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
priLh  every  virtue;  'A  man  endowed  with  great  per- 
ecti&mm^  wi:bout  good  breeding,  is  like  one  who  has 
>■■«  pocket  full  of  gold,  bat  always  wants  change  for 
■its  ordinary  occasion*.*— Steels.  Accomplished  is 
a^fhied  only  to  persons ;  perfect  is  applicable  not  only 
so  person*  Wt  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion requires;  It  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
senac  to  magnify  any  unfavourable  quality. 

aUAUFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  qualification  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the 
icccwtplishmeut  serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first  we  are 
ambled  to  make  ourselves  useful ;  by  the  second  we 
axe  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  qualification*  of  a  man  who  has  an  office  to 
perform  must  be  considered :  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasure  to  pursue  the  accomplishments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  readiness  with  one's  pen,  end  a  facility  at 
j^^nywtn,  are  necessary  qualifications  either  for  a 
ecbocl  or  a  counting-house;  'The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
ferent qualifications:— Joansov.  Drawing  is  one  or 
the  moat  agreeable  and  suitable  accomplishments  that 
can  be  given  to  a  young  person ;  'Where  nature  be- 
stows genius,  education  will  give  accomplishments:— 

CXmBKBLAMD. 

TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 
To/etfl  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  full  to  the  wishes  of  a  person ;  accomplish  (c 
To  accomplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ;  to  realixs  is  to 
make  rsoi,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their  expli- 
cations: the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  intentions, 
and  promises  of  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said 
to  be  fulfilled;  national  projects,  or  undertakings,  pro- 
phecies, and  whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are  said 
to  be  accomplished :  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an 


individual,  or  whatever  results  successfully  from  spe- 
cifics: efforts,  is  sak)  to  be  realiicd;  \he  fulfilment  of 
wishes  may  be  as^nncb  the  effect  of  good  fortune  as 


of  design;  •  The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  him,  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his  friends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them;  his  wish  is  fulfilled; 
be  drops  torpid  and  insensible  Into  that  gulf  which  is 
deeper  than  the  grave.'— Hawusworth.  The  ac- 
complishment of  projects  mostly  results  from  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
results  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power :  '  God 
Mem  you,  sweet  boy !  and  accomplish  the  Joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  you.'— Sia  Philip  Sidney.  The  reali- 
sation of  holies  results  more  commonly  from  the  slow 
process  of  moderate  well-combined  efforts  than  from 
any  .thing  extraordinary;  *  After  my  fancy  had  been 
busied  in  attempting  to  realize  the  scenes  that  Shaka- 
peare drew,  I  regretted  that  the  labour  was  ineffectual. 
Uawusworth. 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
•biding  by,  and  carrying  into  execution,  what  Is  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
keep  {v.  To  keep)  is  simply  to  Jiave  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe,  from  the 
Latin  oboervo,  1.  e.  ob  and  servo  to  keep  in  one's  view, 
is  to  keep  with  a  steady  attention ;  to  fulfil  {v.  To  ac- 
complish) is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A 
dty  is  either  kept  or  observed;  yet  the  former  is  not 
only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a 
much  less  solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  one  must  add, 
therefore,  the  mode  In  which  it  is  kepL  by  saying  that 
unhepi  horv,  kept  sacred  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure 


the  term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  It  is 
kept  religiously :  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe  a  , 
birth-day ;  we  keep  or  observe  the  Sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  continuance 
in  a  thing ;  a  man  keeps  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it; 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.— Siuxsfxarb 
To  observe  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ob- 
serve a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it; 
1 1  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the  true 
definition  of  easy  poetry.'— Johhsom.  Tp  fulfil  marks 
the  perfection  and  consummation  of  tha  which  one 
has  kept ;  we  fulfil  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it;  *  You  might  have  seen  this  poor  child 
arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  and  then  you 
might  have  lost  him.'— Gray. 

A  person  Is  said  to  keep  the  law  when  be  does  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  observes  every 
minutia  in  the  law.  if  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a 
good  citizen ;  by  this  conduct  he  fulfils  the  intentions 
of  the  legislator:  St.  Paul  recommends  to  Christians 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  effectually, 
unless  they  observe  all  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and 
thereby  fulfil  the  law :  children  may  keep  silence  when 
they  are  desired ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  ob 
serve  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
understanding. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM 
To  execute  (v.  To  accomplish)  is  more  than  to/u(fe 
and  U>  fulfil  than  to  perform,  which  signifies  to  fornr 
thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  execute  m  tobrios 
about  an  end ;  it  involves  active  measures,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that 
which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents;  schemes 
of  ambition  ate  executed,  and  great  designs  are  exe- 
cuted; 

Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  %— Milton. 
To  fulfil  is  to  satisfy  r  moral  obligation ;  it  is  appU 
cable  to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity  are 
Involved ;  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  one  may 
tbo  fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad ; 
To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  replies 
Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  to  fulfil 
Unmov'd  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  will.— Pops 
To  perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or 
labour;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  oral 
nary  and  regular  business  of  life ;  we  perform  a  work 
or  aif  office : 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain.— Drydkn. 
One  executes  according  to  the  Intentions  of  others ;  the 
soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  mer 
chant  executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspondent ; 
( He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as 
should  neglect,  their  commission.'— South.    One  ful- 
fils according  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others ; 
It  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments which  he  cannot  fulfil ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  an  anxious  parent; 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drop'st  a  tear, 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear, 
And  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfil, 
Aa  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 
One  performs  according  to  circumstances,  what  suits 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes ;  every  good  man 
is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in  Hfe  with  credit  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  others ;  ( He  effectually  per- 
formed his  part  with  great  integrity,  learning,  and 
acuteness;  with  the  exactness  of  a  scholar,  and  the 
judgement  of  a  complete  oUvine.'— Watkslahd. 


TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 


The 
what  Is 


two  latter  are  In  reality  included  in  the  former; 
■  effected  is  both  produced  and  performed;  but 
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what  bt  prof  need  or  performed  to  not  always  effected  ; 
eg ut  (v.  Accomplish)  signifies  to  make  out  any  thing ; 
produce,  from  the  Latin  produce,  signifies  literally  to 
draw  forth]  perform,  compounded  of  per  and  farm, 


■  to  form  thoroughly 
To  produce 
into  existence; 


r«  signifies 
to  perform,  to  do  something 


ily  or  carry  through. 

to  bring  something  forth  01 

i1  to  do  something  to  the  and 

to  effect  to  to  jrrida*  by  performing ;  whatever  is 

•Acted  to  the  consequence  of  a  spectfiek  design;  It 

always  requires  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  effect; 

i  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 

of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part.'— 

What  to  produced  may  follow  Incidentally, 


_  irays  requires 
The  united     ~ 
destruction 
Addison. 
or  arise  from  the 


of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
Though  prudence  does  in  a  great 
measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune,  there  are 
many  unforeseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  finest 
fdwuM*  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.'— A  dm- 
son.  What  to  performed  to  done  by  specifkk  efforts: 
It  is  therefore  like  what  to  effected,  the  consequence  of 
design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent ;  *  Where  there 
to  a  power  to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  wllL' 


Effect  respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  brought  about;  we  speak  of  the  object  to  be 
ejected,  and  the  way  of  effecting  it:  produce  has  a 
particular  reference  to  the  end  or  the  thing  produced; 
perform  to  the  means  or  to  the  course  pursued.  No 
person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting  a  reformation  in 
the  moratoof  men,  without  the  aid  of  religion.  Small 
changes  In  society  often  produce  great  evlto.  Th*  per- 
formance of  a  person's  duty  to  estimated  according  as 

is  faithful  or  otherwise. 

To  effect  to  said  of  that  which  emanates  from  the 
of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which 
rked  out  by  rule,  or  preseribt  *  "■  ■—     ""- 


tlon  of  our  labours, 
general  in  Its  Import,  it  to 
"■     itcai 


When  the  object  ahead  sax  me 
t  to  common  to  term  the  enemsai 
vour  vain  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object    kb  si ■    n 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  character  uatfl  hs>  in 
convinced  that  he  stands  in  need  of  refccmatioH , 
Potato  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pike  sustsis 

Dtxisa. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest, 

But  all  in  eem.— Gbmtlsmaii. 
When  the  means  employed  are  tnadeojoate  fortes* 
talnment  of  the  particular  end,  it  to  usual  to  call  tsee 
endeavour  ineffectual;  cool  arguments  will  be  tse/" 
feet— I  In  convincing  any  one  inflamed  with  a  pern 
cular  passion: 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  would  resent  the  ofier*d  wrong, 

Though  ineffectual  found.— Miltok. 
When  labour  to  specifically  employed  for  the  sua* 
ment  of  a  particular  object,  it  to  usual  to  term  bfna- 
lese  if  it  fail :  peace-makers  wUl  often  find  tin 
in  this  condition,  that  their  labours  will  be  i 


C 


e,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We 
effect  a  purpose';  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  ousce. 
A  true  Christian  to  always  happy  when  be  enn  effect  a 
leconclliation  between  parties  who  are  at  variance:  It 
to  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
creditably  in  society. 

EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTUAL, 

EFFICACIOUS. 

Effective  signifies  capable  of  effecting;  efficient  slg- 

nes  literally  effecting;  effectual  and  efficacious  slg- 

fy  having  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect 


nlfy  having  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect, 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard  to  physical 
objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  to  effective;  •  labould  suspend 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  Informed  how  it  had  been  combined  with 
government,  with  the  discipline  of  the  armies,  and  the 
collection  or  an  effective  revenue.'— Bouts.  A  cause 
is  efficient;  «  No  searcher  has  yet  found  the  efficient 
cause  of  sleep.'— Johnson.  A  remedy  or  cfte  to 
effectual;  '  Nothing  so  effectually  deadens  the  taste  of 
the  sublime,  as  that  which  to  light  and  radiant'— 
Burke.  A  medicine  to  efficacious,  and  in  the  moral 
sense  motives  or  measures  are  termed  efficacious. 

The  end  or  result  to  effectual,  the  means  are  effica- 
cious. No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example  from 
their  superiours;  'Sometimes  the  sight  of  the 


t  preparations  for  devotion,  may  compose 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  effectually  than 
a  sermon.'— South.  A  seasonable  exercise  of  severity 
on  an  offender  to  often  rvrjefficacious  In  quelling  a 
spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  to  not  found 
effectual,  It  to  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  farther 
measures;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  vneffica- 
cisme  should  never  be  adopted ;  1He  who  labours  to 
lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  destroys  ma 
efficacious  motives  for  practising  worthy  actions.1 

WAJlTOa. 

VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 

Vein,  v.  Idle;  ineffectual,  that  to,  not  effectual 
{o.  Effective) ;  fruitless,  that  to,  without  fruit,  slgni 
net  not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of  one's  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 
but  the  term  vera  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite; 
the  other  terms  are  particular  and  definite.  What  we 
aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  may  be  earn; 
bnt  ineffectual  und  fruitless  refer  only  to  the  tormina- 


fruitlese  by  the  violent  w 

'  After  muny  fruitless  overtures,  the  inca, 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked 
surprise  with  a  numerous  body.'— IlonBavxeo*. 


EFFECT,  CONSEQUENCE,  RESULT,  ISSUE, 

EVENT. 
Effect  signifies  that  which  to  effected  or  produced  to. 
an  operating  cause;  consequence,  in  French  cents- 
quence,  Latin  consequentia,  from  conssquor  to  &&» 
signifies  that  which  follows  In  connexion  with  sose- 
thing  else ;  result,  la  French  results,  Latin  results  a. 
reeuUus  and  reeuie  to  rebound,  signifies  litat  wind- 
springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing;  tzent  ba> 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  heed  of 
Accident;  issue  signifies  that  which  issues  or  fioen 
out  of  another  thing. 

Effect  and  consequence  agree  in  mgessiag  thr 
which  follows  any  thing,  but  the  former  marks  what 
follows  from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objee* 
the  term  consequence  to  not  thus  limited :  an  effect » 
that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the  cause,  betweea 
which  the  connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  caaani 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effects ;  and  far  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause :  a  consequence,  oa  the  other 
band,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural;  it  to  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  Effect  applies  either  to 
physical  or  moral  objects,  consequpnte  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of 
mere  intemperance:  an  imprudent  step  tn  one's  ftm 
setting  out  in  life  to  often  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wrath ;  »  A  passion  for  pratoe  produces  rerf 
gooa  effect*.'— Addison.  The  loss  of  character  to  the 
general  consequence  of  an  Irregular  life :  '  Were  it  pw- 
slble  for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  111  consequences  in  adhering  to  iL* 
— Addison. 

Consequences  flow  of  themselves  from  the  nature  of 
things;  results  are  drawn.  Consequences  proceed 
from  actions  In  general ;  results  proceed  from  parti 
cular  efforts  and  attempts.  Consequences  are  good  or 
bad;  'Jealousy often  draws  after  it  a  fatal  train  of 
consequencee.'—Avmeon.  Results  are  successful  ct 
unsuccessful;  'The  state  of  the  world  to  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude '— Juansow. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  consequences  which  threates 
to  be  bad;  we  endeavour  to  produce  results  that  art 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  the  const 
quences  which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  man 
than  ordinary  share  of  Indiscretion  and  infatuation 
To  calculate  on  a  favourable  result  from  an  £!-jodge* 
and  ill-executed  enterprise,  only  proves  a  constoiea 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  term  event  respects  great  undertaklage;  issue 
particular  efforts;  consequence  respects  every  thiol 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we  spraE 
of  the  event  of  a  war :  the  issue  of  a  ncgotiatioa 
and  the  consequences  of  either.    The  measure!  of 
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;  are  often  unjustly  praised  or  Warned  ac- 

_    J  to  tlK  event;  •  It  hat  always  been  the  practice 

b»bT  mankind  to  Judge  of  actions  by  the  events.'— Johm- 
•ow-  The  rate  of  a  nation  aometimea  bangs  on  the 
mwarmua  of  a  battle;  '  A  mild,  unruffled,  self-possessing 
nvaaaad  la  a  blearing  more  important  to  real  felicity  than 
saJEa  that  can  be  gamed  by  the  triumphant  issue  of  some 
■  **  ■a*m  corneal.'— Bxauu  The  conquest  of  a  nation 
i  et  the  consequences  which  follow  the  defeat  of 
i ;  '  Henley  in  one  of  his  advertisements  had 
I  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage ;  this  was  sup- 
by  Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint 
by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  waa  therefore  men- 
by  him  with  much  resentment'— Johnsoh. 
tost  be  prepared  for  nsUi,  which  are  frequently 
i  o«r  control:  we  mast  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
aho«it  a  favourable  issue:  address  and  activity  will 
law  towards  ensuring  success:  but  if  after  all  our 
"  *  i  we  still  fail,  his  our  duty  to  submit  with  patient 
— "-itothe 


TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 
j&rist  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
(r-.  X»  arise),  but  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  coming 
out  from ;  proceed,  in  Latin  precede,  that  is  pro  and 
cosW  to  go,  signifies  logo  forth ;  issue,  in  French  issue, 
cornea  from  the  Latin  isse  or  wisse,  infinite  of  ee, 
ausd  the  Hebrew  Jflp  to  go  out;  spring,  in  German 
mpyrimgam,  comes  from  rinnen  to  run  like  water,  and  is 
rannartiid  with  the  Greek  frpiuv  to#pour  out ;  ios,  in 
i  Jteswea,  Low  German  jlogon,  High  German 
at,  Latin  Jtuo,  ate,  ail  from  the  Greek  0M»  or 
0M£t»,  which  is  an  onomatopela  expressing  the  mur- 
mur of  waters ;  emanate,  in  Latin  emematus,  participle 
of  esses*,  compounded  of  mane  to  now,  from  the 
Hebrew  D'D  «nd  Cbaldee  VD  waters,  expressing 
the  motion  of  waters. 

The  Idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  arise,  as  the 
mist  which  rises  or  arises  out  of  the  sea ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  from  scions  riee 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies. 

DftYDSN. 

What  comes  forth  as  ll  were  gradually  into  observation 


Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

DaTDSN. 

Turn  the  light  proceeds  from  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  a  certain  part  of  a  house:  -what 
comes  out  from  a  small  aperture  la  said  to  issue  ;  thus 
perspiration  issues  through  the  pores  of  the  akin; 
water  issues  sometimes  from  the  sides  of  rocks :  what 
comes  out  in  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  .to  spring;  thus  blood 
springs  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked;  water 
springs  up  out  of  the  earth :  what  comes  out  in  quan- 
tities or  in  a  stream  is  said  to/ms;  thus  blood  fiewe 
from  a  wound;  to  emanate  is  a  species  of  Jhwing  by  a 
natural  operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to 
•end  forth,  particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves;  thus  light  emanatee  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of  these  terms 
■  kept  up  in  their  moral  acceptation,  where  the  idea 
of  one  thing  originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all;  but  in  this  case  ariee  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  coming  Into  existence;  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
amid  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces  It;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds from  it  only  when  it  is  gradually  produced:  evils 
are  continually  arising  in  human  society  for  which 
'  there  Is  no  speehVk  remedy ;  ( The  greatest  misfortunes 
men  fan  Into  arise  from  themselves.'— Stsxl*.  In 
complicated  disorders  it  hi  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 


But 

If  nothing  really 

issue  U 


hopes,  or  whence  this  dread* 
1  the  dead 


11— Jbmths. 

used  but  in  application  to  sensible 
-w—~    jo« 


objects;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  original 
meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the  mouth ; 
Aa  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer, 
Down  his  deft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hills  to  bills, 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround. 

Pom. 
'  Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted  who 
maintain  their  integrity:  and  often  there  has  issued 
from  this  sanctuary  themost  seasonable  relief.'— Blah. 
The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  origin  is  kept  up 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  spring,  when 
we  say  that  actions  spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupt 
principle; 
AU  from  utility  this  law  approve, 
Aa  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social  love. 

Jmrros. 
The  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  is  preserved  in 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  Jtew  and  emanate;  but  the 
former  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  inherent  in 
the  body :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forma  a 
component  part  of  the  body:  God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  Jbw:  all  authority  emanatee  from 
God,  who  is  the  supreme 'source  of  all  tilings:  theolo- 
gians, when  speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son 
emanates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  grace  Jbnee  upon  us 
incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy ;  'As  light  and  heat  Jbm  from  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  Joy  JUno  from  tbejDeity.'— Blair. 
1  As  in  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the^nly  solid  I  -cas- 
ings are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  is  an  ema- 
nation  from  the  same  source  as  beatitude  there ' 
Pora. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  riee  (e.  To  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
enclosed  spaces;  issue  (v.  To  arise)  and  emerge,  in 
Latin  emerge  to  rise  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
some  confined  body :  a  thing  may  either  riee  in  a  body, 
without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  they  issue  ana 
emerge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either  rise  in  a 
plain  or  a  wood;  it  issues  out  of  a  wood:  it  may 
either  riot  in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerges 
from  the  water;  that  which  rises  out  of  a  thing  comas 
into  view  by  becoming  higher :  in  this  manner  an  air 
balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise. 

Miltok. 
That  which  issues  comes  out  In  a  line  with  the  object; 
homemen  issue  from  a  wood ;  that  which  issues  comes 
from  the  very  depths  of  it,  and  comes  as  it  were  ou* 
as  a  part  of  It ;  '  Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with 
all  the  elements  In  the  noble  fruits  and  productions 
that  issue  from  it  V— South.  That  which  emerges 
proceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  concealed; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 
And  grind  us  Into  dusi,  the  soul  Is  safe, 
The  man  emerges.— Yovxq. 
Hence  in  a  moral  or  extended  application,  a  person  is 
said  to  rise  in  life  without  a  reference  to  hki  former 
condition ;  but  be  emerges  from  obscurity :  colour  rises 
in  the  face ;  but  words  issue  from  the  mouth 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 

is  that  which  springs  off  or  from :  progeny 

jich  Is  brought  forth  or  out  of;  issue  that  which 

issues  or  proceeds  from;  and  all  In  relation  to  the 
family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Offspring 
is  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children , 
progeny  is  employed  only  as  a  collective  noun  for  a 
number ;  issue  is  used  in  an  Indefinite  manner  without 
particular  regard  to  number.  When  we  speak  of  the 
children  themselves,  we  denominate  thetn  the  >-f- 
spring;  *  The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  La. ted 
of  God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars  may  justly 
toe  '—Soots,    when  we 


entail  it  upon  his 


upon  the 
offspring 


t9f 
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of  the  parent!,  we  denominate  tbe  children 
rogemm; 

Tbe  base,  degenerate  lion  of  spring  ends, 
A  golden  progon*  from  Heav'n  descends. 

Drtdbm. 
A  child  la  said  to  be  the  only  offspringot  hie  parent*, 
or  he  is  saM  to  be  the  o/^r**/ of  low  parents;  amen 
it  said  to  have  a  numeroue  or  a  healthy  progeny,  or  to 
leave  hie  progonw  In  clrcometancei  of  honour  and 
prosperity.  The  uracil  aid  only  In  regard  to  a  man 
that  la  deceased:  he  dies  with  male  or  female  issue; 
with  or  without  issns;  bis  property  descends  to  his 
male  issue  in  a  direct  line ; 

Neit  bim  King  Leyr,  In  happy  place  long  reigned, 
But  bad  no  issns  male  him  to  succeed.— flransaa. 


ORIGIN  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 
Origin  or  original  both  come  from  the  Latin  srisr 
to  rise :  the  former  designating  the  abstract  property  of 
rising ;  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  risen.  The  origin 
Is  said  only  of  things  that  rise;  the  original  is  said  of 
those  which  give  an  origin  to  another:  the  origin 
serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a  thing:  the  original 
serves  to  show  the  author  of  a  tiling,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  copy.  Tbe  origin  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  Adam  was  the  original  from 
omailtiM  " 


II  the  human  race  has  sprung 
And  had  bis  better  half,  bis  bride, 
Carv'd  from  th'  original,  bis  side.— Butler. 

The  origin  has  respect  to  tbe  cause;  tbe  beginning 
to  the  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin;  it  dates  Us  existence  from  tbe  »«- 
ginning:  there  cannot  be  an  origin  without  a  begin- 
ning ;  nut  there  may  be  a  beginning  where  we  do  not 
apeak  of  an  origin.  We  look  to  the  origin  of  a  thing 
in  order  to  leant  its  nature ;  *  Christianity  explains  the 
origin  of  all  tbe  disorders  which  at  present  take  place 
on  earth.'— Blair.  We  look  to  the  beginning  in  order 
to  learn  Its  duration  or  other  circumstances; 

But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginning, 

Pallas  first  taught  In  poetry  and  spinning.— Swift. 
When  we  have  discovered  tbe  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  In  a  lair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginnings 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  long  It  has  lasted. 

Tbe  origin  and  the  riss  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  familiar  term  than  the  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  tbe  origin  o(  a  family,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like;  but  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  Its  rise  from  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  their  rise  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  lift :  it  Is  moreover  observable 
that  the  origin  is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing's  existence :  but  tbe  rise  comprehends 
*  its  gradual  pi ogress  in  tbe  first  stages  of  its  existence: 
4  Tbe  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  Its  rise  from  mutual 
pleasure.'— Johnsos.  The  origin  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies is  la  the  first  instance  sometimes  Ignoble;  tbe 
largest  rivers  take  their  riss  in  small  streams.  We 
look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of  existence :  we 
look  to  tbe  rise  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 
commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
the  origin  of  evil,  unless,  a. i  we  find  it  explained  in 
tbe  word  of  God.  Evil  diseases  take  their  rise  In 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  ani  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after  life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only  one  subject; 
tbe  source  n  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succession 
of  objects:  the  origin  of  mil  In  general  has  given  rise 
to-much  speculation ;  the  love  of  pleasure  is  the  source 
of  incalculable  mischiefs  ti  Individuals,  as  v^eH  as  to 
society  at  large; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither  brought 
Waiasr. 
Tbe  origin  exists  but  once;  the  source  Is  lastint ; 
One  source  of  the  suUlme  is  tnfiniiy.'^-BuRU.    Tlie 


origin  of  every  family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  fast  pan 
Adam:  wehaveanever-fatilingsswttcfco&iofefe 
In  religion. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,,  ENTER  UPCtt 

Begin,  In  German  bsginmen,  la  compounded  cO 
and  ginnen,  probably  a  frequentative  of  /tarn tor 
signifying  to  go  first  to  a  thing ;  commence,  in  Frew 
commencer,  is  not  improbably  derived  from  tbe  Las 
conmenao,  signifying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  tfcai 
enter,  In  Latin  intra  within,  signifies,  with  the  pro* 
sition  upon,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  ia  up, 
nlfication,  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  discover  tbe  diflew 
In  their  application ;  although  a  minute  dinercace  fa 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time;  'Wta 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  ofpmtt 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  vu 
the  most  serious  attention  r— Blair.  To  common 
implies  the  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing ;  'Br  Jhe 
destination  of  his  Creator,  and  the  necestftio  ofk, 
nature,  man  commences  at  once  an  active,  not  amir 
a  contemplative,  being.'— Blair-  Whoever  Ugm  i 
dispute  Is  termed  the  aggressor;  no  one  abouida* 
menu  a  dispute  unless  he  can  cahruiatf  tbe  cxk- 
quences,  and  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  to  better  w-t 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  ta- 
decided  by  law.  Begin  is  opposed  to  end :  commetct 
to  complete:  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a  Ffcwof 
ending  ft ;  be  commences  a  thing  with  a  view  of  «o 
pletlng  it. 

To  begin  is  eltrTer  transitive  or  Intransitive;  »*• 
mencs  is  mostly  transitive :  a  speaker  begins  br  apo- 
logising; be  commences  his  speech  with  u  apotorj 
happiness  frequently  ends  where  prosperity  fcrui 
whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  witbosf  e* 
mating  his  own  power,  must  not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things  or  penom, i 
commence  for  persons  only :  all  things  have  then  fc 
ginning ;  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  we  mist  isafc  t 
commencement ;  a  word  begins  with  a  particular  kffir. 
or  a  line  begins  with  a  particular  word ;  a  pawn  t*» 
menus  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  Is  more  coUoqua.' 
than  commence :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  tbe  m*i,  k 
commence  the  operation:  to  begin  one's  play;  tows 
menu  the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to  commmt  lis 
letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as  dcsrJraUWa 
sense  as  the  former  words;  they  differ  priseipafijt* 
application  :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  denote  u 
making  an  experiment ; 

If  wit  so  much  from  IgnVanee  undergo, 
Ah !  let  not  learning  too  commence  Its  foe ! 
Port. 

To  enter  Upon,  that  of  first  doing  what  htf  aotbm 
tried  before:  we  commence  an  undertaking;  'If  «»j 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary  uso 
nence,  It  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  an 
don  of  Pythagoras,  In  particular :  Abstiu  s  /«JJ 
that  is,  say  the  interpreters,  «  meddle  not  with  Ac- 
tions."'—Addisoh.  We  enter  upon  an  emptori** 
speculati  ng  people  are  very  ready  to  commence  sclsme, 
considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  e*un*i  *f" 
any  office,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  adequate  u 
discharge  its  duties. 

TO  HAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CRKATB. 
The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  It  common  tosfl 
these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  clrcumstauew  «  w 
nction :  to  make  {v.  To  make)  Is  the  most  general  m 
unqualified  term ;  to  firm  signifies  to  give  if"*®* 
thing,  that  is,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  ( V*™'," 
to  produce  (r .  To  effect)  is  to  bring  forth  Into  U*  /«« 
to  call  Into  existence ;  to  create  (v.  7»  taut)  »  » 
bring  Into  existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  po*JJ 
to  make  Is  the  simplest  action  of  all,  and  coropreDe* 
a  simple  combination  by  tbe  smalka '  'm"~'  *n 
requires  care  and  attention,  and  i 


a  simple  combination  by  tbe  smallest  effort*;*' /"* 
requires  care  and  attention,  and  greater  effort! ;  i 
produss  requires  time,  and  also  labour  wbatr*r  n 


together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  *  ***'•* 

lr  or  a  table  is  made :  whatever  to  pot  iawu 7» 

in  formed  •  the  pmrx  forms  the  <*?  law  « 

Hsel:  whatever  striates  froo  *  «"¥»■ 


put 

chal 

tinct/sm    w 

earthen  vessel.  hu««ct«  «ui<t.tiuni  •••—  ••  -;  •*_. 

as  to  become  a  distinct  object,  is  produced;  mf  ■"■ 

produced  by  tbe  violent  friction  of  two  p'soea  of  wo* 
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rith  each  other.  The  process  of  making  Is  always 
erfuimed  by  tome  conscious  agent,  who  employs 
Ither  mechanical  means,  or  the  simple  exercise  of 
ower  .  a  bird  stoles  its  nest ;  man  stats*  various 
sings,  by  the  exercise  of  bis  understanding  and  his 
imbs ;  Use  Almighty  Maker  has  made  every  thing  by 
lis  word.  The  process  of  forming  does  not  always 
equire  a  conscious  agent;  things  are  likewise  formed 
nt  themeel  ves ;  or  they  are  formed  by  the  active  opera- 
Sons  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead,  when  thrown  into 
water,  will  form  itself  into  globules  and  masses  of 
various)  shapes;  hard  substances  a/e  formed  in  the 
ham  an  body  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
gravel.  What  is  produced  is  oftener  produced  by  the 
procesa  of  nature,  than  by  any  express  design;  the 
earth  produce*  ail  kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed ; 
animate,  by  a  similar  process,  produce  their  young. 
CrtmUj  In  this  natural  sense  of  the  term,  is  employed 
as  the  act  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  of  the 
Supreme  Being  only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a 
simple  effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  materials, 
and  without  any  process. 

They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  distinction:  make  is  indefluite;  we  may 
waif  a  thing  that  Is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  mat*  a  letter,  or  make  a  poem ;  we  may 
make  a  word,  or  make  a  contract ;  ( In  every  treaty 
those  concessions  which  he  (Charles  I.)  thought  he 
could  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion  be  induced  to  mo**.'— Hum.  To  form  is 
the  work  either  of  intelligence,  or  of  circumstances : 
education  has  much  to  do  hi  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  in  forming  the  disposition  and 
the  mind  altogether ;  sentiments  are  frequently  formed 
by  young  people  before  they  have  sufficient  maturity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  to  justify  them  in  coming 


u>  any  decision ;  '  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  reaobition  without  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
some  deity.'— Annisox.  To  produce  is  the  effect  of 
great  mental  exertion ;  or  It  is  the  natural  operation 
of  things :  no  industry  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or  a 
work  of  the  imagination :  but  a  hlstory'or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labour. 
A''  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
'toked  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
ai4.  onect,  by  which  one  thing  is  Ibe  producer,  and  the 
other  the  thing  produced :  quarrels  produce  hatred, 
and  kindness  produce*  love;  as  heat  produces  Inflam- 
mation and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death ;  (A  su- 
pernatural effect  Is  that  which  is  above  any  natural 
power,  that  we  know  of,  to  produce.1— Tillotsom. 
Since  genius  Is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  power  that  acts 
By  its  own  independent  agency,  the  property  of  crea- 
tion has  been  figuratively  ascribed  to  It :  the  creative 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  faint  emblem  of  that 
power  which  brought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.— Cowley. 


FORM,  FIGVRE,  CONFORMATION. 
Form,  in  French  forme,  Latin  forma,  most  probably 
from  **W«  and  0°pfo  U>  be*')  lignifies  properly  the 
image  borne  or  stamped ;  figure  (v.  Figure)  signifies 
the  image  feigned  or  conceived;  conformation,  In 
French  conformation,  in  Latin  conformatio,  from  con- 
form, signifies  the  image  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  is  the  generick  term ;  figure  and  conforms' 
tie*  are  special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art;  it  results  from  tlie  arrangement  of 
the  parts ;  the  figure  Is  the  work  of  design :  it  Includes 
the  general  contour  or  outline :  the  conformation  in- 
clude* such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  as  is 
adapted  for  performing  certain  functions.  Form  is 
the  ptupeity  of  every  substance ;  and  the  artificial 
'orm  spproaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  Is  most 
mtural; 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist, 

And  form,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  fall  if  matter  brings  no  grist— flwirr. 

♦Vide  Girard:  uFacoo,  figure,  forme,  eonforma- 


of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  Mure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  puhtick  money ;  the 
word  Cesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punick 
language.'— Addison.  Conformation  is  said  only  with 
regard  to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  It  more  or  less 
suitable  according  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  phy 
steal  causes;  4As  the  conformation  of  their  organs 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  per- 
ceiving external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.'— 
Burks.  The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  his  superiority  over  every  other  ter- 
restrial being  :  the  human  figure  when  well  painted  it 
an  object  of  admiration :  the  turn  of  the  mind  la 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  conformatien  of  the  bodily 
organs.  A  person's  form  is  said  to  be  handsome  or 
ugly,  common  or  uncommon;  bis  figure  u>  be  correct 
or  incorrect;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deky  under  various 
forms :  matbrjiatlcal  figures  are  the  only  Wit  figures 
with  which  .«e  are  acquainted :  the  cranlologist  af- 
fects to  judr,  j  of  characters  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skull. 

Form  rjd  figure  are  used  in  a  moral  application, 
although  conformation  Is  not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a  form  of 
words,  a  form  of  godliness ; 

O  ceremony!  show  me  but  thy  worth, 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and/orst, 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men  1 

SHAKsrauts. 
We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous 
figure ;  l  Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  moat 
arts  and  scieuces  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
British  nation.'— Admsok.     Form  may  also  some 
times  be  taken  for  the  person  who  presents  the  form  ; 
Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood; 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous  form  appears ; 
'  l  she  wt 


The  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination;  It  is  the  re 
presentation  of  the  actual  form  that  belongs  to  things: 
it  is  more  or  less  just  as  it  approaches  to  the  form  of 
the  thing  itself ;  *  When  Cesar  was  one  of  the  masters 


A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  looks,  i 

Wviout. 
The  woid  figure  is  alto  used  In  a  similar  manner. 

TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 
To  form  is  to  put  Into  a  form,  which  is  here  as  be 
fore  (o.  Form)  the  generick  term :  to  fashion  is  to  put 
into  a  particular  or  distinct  form:  to  mould  Is  to  put 
Into  a  set  form ;  to  shape  m  to  form  simply  as  ir  re 
specte  the  exteriour.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  Idea 
of  producing ;  «  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable ;  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  example.'— Stsblb. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  In  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
fashioned  :  l  By  the  best  information  that  I  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  was  fashioned  Into  the  shape  It  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a 
wonderflil  variety  in  this  country.'— Addison.  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  he  fa- 
shioned him  after  bis  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thing  as  formed  according  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  should  say  It  was  moulded;  thus  the  habits  of  a 
man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superiour  ; 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  1— Drydch. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  qualities  which  distinguish  It  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it:  the  potter  shapes  the  clay; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet;  a  man  shapes  hb) 
actions  to  the  humours  of  another;  'Those  nature 
bath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 
shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption.'—Haxvsy. 

Nature  hu  formed  all  animated  beings  with  an  m  - 
stlnctive  desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  /•> 
skioned  like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at* 
tain  to  the  perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  k  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  human  mind  may  be  mouidsm 
upon  the  principles  of  art  at  the  will  of  the  instructor, 
with  the  same  ease  that  wax  nuiy  be  shaped  into  the 
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ef  a  Mid,  a  beast,  or  a  man,  at  the  pleasure  of 
-    xMa  ia  however  true  only  in  part. 

TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 
■  (*.  Arm, .tart  ibjnUee  to  give  a  form; 
r«  has  the  aame  signification  aa  given  under  the 
To  seams**,  tattle;  and  eonetstuU  that  given 
under  the  bead  of  To  constitute. 

form  to  a  generlck  and  indefinite  term.  To  com- 
pos* and  eMMtt'cate  are  modes  of  forming.  These 
words  may  be  employed  either  to  designate  modee  of 
action,  or  to  characterise  thing*.  Things  may  be 
firmed  either  by  persons  or  thing* ;  they  are  composed 
and  couotitmted  only  by  conscious  agents:  thus  per- 


eeau»e#< 
head  T 


sons /em  things,  or  things  form  one  another :  thus"  we 
'*r»  n  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the  light  after  rain 
form*  a  rainbow.  Parsons  compote  and  constitute: 
thus  a  musician  compose*  a  piece  of  muaick,  or  men 
constitute  tows.  Form  in  regard  to  persons  is  the  act 
sf  the  win  and  determination ; 

The  liquid  ore  be  drained 

Into  fit  molds  prepar'd ;  from  which  he  form' d 

First  bis  own  tools.— Miltoh. 
Qjmmes*  to  a  work  of  the  Intellect;  •  Words  so  pleasing 
lo  God  as  those  which  the  Bon  of  God  himself  hath 
competed,  were  not  possible  for  men  to  frame.'— 
Hookxb.  OonstitnU  to  an  act  of  power,  which  men 
must  submit  to.  We  form  a  party;  we /em  a  plan; 
we  compote  a  book;  men  constitute  governments, 

When  employed  to  characterize  things,  form  signi- 
fies simply  to  have  a  form,  be  it  either  simple  or  com- 
plex; compose  and  constitute  are  said  only  of  those 
tilings  which  have  complex  forms :  the  former  as  re- 
specting the  material,  the  latter  the  essential  parts  of 
an  object:  thus  we  may  say  that  an  object  forms  a 
circle,  or  a  semiciicle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  '  All 
animals  of  tbe  same  kind  which  form  a  society  are 
more  knowing  than  others.'— Annuo*.  A  society  to 
cemposeda»f  individuals; 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  cause,  from  the  substantive  cam,  natantUr  am 
nines  to  be  the  cease  of;  occasion,  from  the  sown 
cosum,  signifies  to  be  the  occasion  of;  era***,  in  Laosj 
creatus,  participle  of  crco,  comes  from  the  Greek  masm 
to  command,  and  ccpo/rw  lo  perform.  ^^ 

What  is  ceased  seems  to  follow  naturally;  wtoax  to 
occasioned  follows  incidentally;  what  to  averted  se- 
celves  its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  e 
accidents  occasion  delay ;  busy-bodies  c 

The  misfortunes  of  the  children  < 
ttontothe  parents; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 

But  what  our  follies  cease,  or  mutual  mungsi 

Business  occasions  a  person's  late  attendance  at  a 
place;  'The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foots* 
thoughts  which  a  reflection  on  the  pmaperoai  etaar 
of  his  affairs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  bun.*— At 
tbrbury.  Dtsputea  and  misunderstandings  er«ar«  ani- 
mosity and  ill- will ;  *  As  long  as  the  powers  or  asBittoa 
which  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  spnete 
of  action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  mas 

Ktition  with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  winch  we 
ve  pretensions,  they  creau  no  jealousy.'— Blub. 
The  cause  of  a  person's  misfortunes  may  often  be 
traced  to  his  own  misconduct:  the  improper  beha- 
viour of  one  person  may  occasion  an  ther  to  ask  for 
an  explanation :  Jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  tiiuiesessary  reserve  and  distance. 


Nor  did 

Thf  Infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold 
The  calf  in  Oriel.— Milton.  . 
Law  and  order  conetituU  the  essence  of  society;  'To 
receive  and  to  communicate  assistance  constitutes  the 
hajDplness  of  human  life.'— Jobnsok.  So  letters  and 
•yflasies  *•*»««  a  word;  but  sense  to  essential  to  con- 
stitute a  word. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

/  fJTMi  •■*  ***********  bom  form  and  eeremon* 
(a.  form1ceremonw)1  are  either  taken  In  an  indi/ftrent 
sense  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  tare- 
meay,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
£im  f°i _*?»■»»*■.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
"SE^LP801-6  °J  fr"010"  W  «**  other  ceremonious 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant  Intercourse, 
mlcations  are  made  from  one  govern- 

.- .  -rant  be  made  in  a  formal  manner; 

! Aa Li0?*  are  •fw"*'  ■»>  written  leagues,  respective 
^certain  enemies ;  so  there  to  a  natural  and  tacitcon- 
IMeratton  among  all  men  against  4be  common  enemies 
of  human  society.'— Baoow.    It  Is  the  bttsiiiessff  tbe 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 
Make,  in  Dutch  maken,  Saxon*  maean.  esc 

from  the  Greek A '— "*J ^ 

with 
the 


«■«•«,  iu  umen  moxen,  saxoir  etocen,  sec,  c 
m  the  Greek  jutyavi)  art,  signifying  to  Jiut  tog 
ih  art;  de, iu  German  than,  cornea  probably 
;  Greek  Btivai  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  p 
ler,  to  bring  to  pass ;  act,  in  Latin  actus,  fina 


order,  to  bring  to  pass ;  act,  in"] 

to  direct,  signifies  literally  to  put  In  motion. ' 


Whatever  o 
ntto 


church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious  part  of  religion. 

^rn^2!!,ron?,,jr  of  reUti°M3od  wa,  more 
tonderof  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part  of  bis  wor- 
abip.*— Booth. 

JVmel.in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy:  cere- 
monious lo  the  cordial.  A  /emoTcarrlage  prevents  a 
person  ^indulging  himself  in  tbe  umoeent  faml- 
flaritiea  of  friendly  Intercourse ; 

In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Sbuksraib. 
A  •""•*»•*■»  •X?9*8  P?wf  a  step  t*  all  hospltalfty 
and  kindness.  Princes,  In  their  formal  Intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety; ceremonious  vWtanta  give  and  receive  enter- 
JJiments,  without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments 


We  cannot  make  without  doing,  bat  we  may  do 
(v.  To  act)  without  making:  to  dak  simply  to  move 
for  a  certain  end;  to«MJtototode,soantol*1nffaome- 
thiog  Into  being,  which  was  not  before:  wesieas  a 
thing  what  It  was  not  before ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  It  before:  what  to  mads  to 
either  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another ; 

Empire !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing ! 

When  such  as  these  make  and  unmake  a  king. 
Devon 
What  to  dene,  to  done  either  wisely  or  unwisely ; 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own.— Cowlbt. 
We  act  whenever  we  do  any  thing,  but  we  may  act 
without  doing  any  thing.  Tbe  verb  act  to  always  in- 
transitive; and  do  transitive;  we  do  eomethinc.  bat 
not  ad i  something.  The  act  approaches  neerestto  tbe 
Idea  of  stevs;  it  Is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental :  do  to  closely  allied  to  efeet 7  it  at 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exertion.  They 
act  vary  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete :  whatever  we 
do,  let  us  be  careful  to  act  considerately ;  *  We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "That  a  man  who  to  commonly 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  what 
he  does,  because  half  that  is  acted  about  Mm  a  dome 
rather  by  bissufleranc-  than  approbation.1*  *— Snxu 

ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action,  act,  and  deed,  though  derived 
from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an obvjkmedeatocttoa 
In  their  meaning. 

*  We  mark  tbe  degrees  of  action  which  indtoato 
energy ;  we  mark  the  number  of  acts  which  may  serve 
to  designate  a  habit  or  character :  we  speak  of  a  lively, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  action;  a  man  of  action,  to 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler;  whatever 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  has  met  Its  ac- 
tion: we  speak  of  many  acts  of  a  particular  kind, 
we  call  him  a  fool  who  commits  continued  acts  of 


ENGLISH  8YNONTMES. 


kfjpowfr ,  0u  physical  movement-  the 
_  Oar  ictim  ire  oar  works  In  the 
oT  the  word}  oar  meU  are  the  operations 
■totes.  The  character  of  a  man  most  be 
by/  lite  ocfsras;  the  merit  of  mttiono  depends 
that  give  rise  to  them:  the  act  of 
ibar  to  man ;  hot  the  est*  of  walking, 
_,  eadng,  Ax.  are  common  to  all  animals. 
Jictiamw  may  be  considered  either  singly  or  coi> 
natively;  met*  are  regarded  only  Individually  and 
aeeiffealTy  :  we  speak  of  all  a  man's  actions,  but  not 
■  haute;  we  say  a  good  actum,  a  virtuous  act***,  a 
Bfcaritable  action:  hut  an  set,  not  an  motion  of  good- 
seas,  an  met  of  virtue,  an  met  offaltb,  an  act  of  cha- 
itty,  and  tbe  Ilka  It  Is  a  good  actum  to  conceal  the 
neighbour* ;  but  a  rare  met  of  charity 
Many  noble  aetiens  are  done  In  private, 
of  which  Is  the  only  reward  of  tbe 


nulla  of  our  neighbours 


doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit 
met*  of  folly  which  are  not  Imputable  to  their  general 
character ;  *  Many  of  those  setts**  which  are  apt  to 
procure  fame  are  not  In  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  happineea.'---Ai>i>isoi(.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  met  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  actum*;  *I  desire  that  the 
«mc  rale  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity  of 
ueatbea  gods ;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every 
to  the  flames,  1b  which  Jur" 


is  \  term  used  in  piain  prose;  it 

m not  so  much  what  b  great  as  what  is  real ; 

aekit—mm*  m  moat  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance : 
it  soars  above  what  tbe  eye  sees,  and  tbe  ear  hears,  and 
affords  scope  for  the  Imagination.  Martial  deeds  are 
as  Interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer :  the 
peges  of  modern  history  will  be  crowded  with  the 
exploits  of  Enfttahmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve- 
ment* of  their  heroes  and  demigods.  An  exploit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an  achieve- 
ment denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  hi  execution,  and 
valour  In  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at  the 
will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may 
perform  exploits; 

High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me,  O  prime  of  men  l 
Bad  task  and  bard ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 


exercises  amy  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.' — Addison. 

Action*  Is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  in 
general;  mem  to  that  which  Is  remarkable  or  that  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished.  Tbe  sentiments  of  tbe 
heart  are  easier  to  be  discovered  by  one's  actions  than  by 
net's  words :  it  is  an  herolck  act  to  forgive  our  enemy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
The  good  man  Is  cautious  in  all  his  actions  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is  anxious 
to  mark  every  year  by  aome  dlaunguuhed  met  of  wis- 
dom or  virtue. 

Act  aad  dead  are  both  employed  for  what  la  re- 
markable; brt  act  deirotesoiiry  era  sliigle  thing  done; 
Who  forth  from  nothing  caU'd  this  comely  frame, 
His  wDI  and  act,  Ids  word  and  work  tbe  same. 

Paiom. 
Deed  Implies  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
thing achieved :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  poorer 
ia  performing  an  act;  we  display  many,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.  A  prince  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by acts  of  mercy;  the  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deads ; 

'  I  on  tbe  other  side 
Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds: 
The  deads  themselves,  though  mute,  spoko  loud  the 
doer^-MUiTOK- 
Acts  of  dambedience  In  youth  frequently  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  deeds  In  more  advanced 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  da,  expresses  the  thing  done ;  exploit,  in 
French  exploit,  most  probably  changed  from  expticm- 
tus,  slgnmea  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed;  achieve- 
ment, horn  achieve,  signifies  the  thing  achieved'  feat, 
Id  French  fait,  Latin /sctwe,  from  faciey  signifies  the 
thing  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
other:  deeds,  compared  with  the  others,  ia  employed 
for  that  winch  ia  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exploit 
aad  achievement  are  used  only  for  tbe  extraordinary ; 
the  latter  In  a  higher  sense  than  tbe  former. 

Deeds  most  always  be  characterised  as  good  or  bad, 
magnanimous  or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  where  tbe  term  becomes  elevated ; 


any  epithets;  they  are  always  I 
amst  for  something  great    Exp\ 


Great  Petto!  thou  for  whom  thy  1 

Tbe  ready  triumph  of  thy  nnieh'd 

b  there  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me  ' 

To  stag  thy  deads  m  numbers  worthy  tbeel 

Dbtdkw. 
Exploit  and  achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 

~~       " "         "  taken  In  the  proper 

plait,  when  compared 


•Girard   «  Action,  acta" 


To  human  sense  thf  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  1— Milton. 
An  achievement  m  designed  and  executed  by  tbe 
achiever;  Hercules  is  distfogulshed  for  his  achieve- 
ments :  and  in  tbe  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knights-errant  or  of  great  comman- 
ders; 
Great  spoils  and  trophies  gain'd  by  thee  they  bear, 
Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy  share. 

Ditdin. 
Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  In  delineation ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
feats  of  chivalry  displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  as  much  esteemed  as  warlike 
exploits; 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  /sets  perform 'd. 
Milton. 
Exploit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the  actions  of  indlvi- 
foremosTins 


duals.  The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  fl 
tlons  where  there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more  pro- 
perly derided  than  by  terming  his  action  an  exploit: 
he  who  prides  himself  on  tbe  display  of  skill  In  tbe 
performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at  for 
having  performed  a  /est. 

Action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  fob 
ture,  attitude,  position. 

Jiction  is  either  tbe  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  of 
acting ;  restore,  In  French  rests,  Latin  geslus,  par 
ticlple  of  gero  to  carry  one's  self,  signifies  the  manner 
of  carrying  one's  body ;  gesticulation,  in  Latin  gee* 
ticulatxo,  comes  from  gesticulor  to  make  many  ges- 
tures ;  pasture,  in  French  posture,  Latin  pesitura  a 
position,  comes  from  positus,  participle  of  pane,  rignt- 

ing  the  manner  or  placing  one's  self;  attitude,  In 


lying  th. 
French  < 


altitude,  Italian  attUudine,  is  changed  from 

aptitude,  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  stale  of  tbe  body ; 
tbe  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motion ;  the 
latter  two  a  state  of  rest.  Jiction  respects  the  move- 
ments  of  the  body  in  general ;  gesture  is  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind ;  gesticu- 
lation is  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the 
arm  Is  an  action ;  bowing  is  a  gesture, 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful;  gestures  indecent  A 
suitable  action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to  tbe  words 
that  are  uttered;  'Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated 
book  r'oe  Oratore"  with  sonv 

elation  and  action,  without  wh  

tbe  best  orator  In  the  world  can  never  succeed.'— 
Hvohss.  Gestures  often  supply  tbe  place  of  lan- 
guage between  people  of  different  nations ;  « Our  best 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  lorn  to  support  themselves 
with  proper  gesture,  as  they  move  from  any  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  front  of  the  stage.*— Stbblb.  Ac- 
tion* characterize  a  man  as  vulgar  or  well-bred ;  ges- 
tures mark  tbe  temper  of  tbe  mind.  There  are  many 
actions  which  it  fe  the  object  of  education  to  prevent 
from  growing  into  habits :  savages  express  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  tbe  mind,  by  vehement  gestures  oc 
every  occasion,  even  in  their  amusements.  An  extra- 
vacant  or  unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  gesticulation ; 
n  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cringe  into  favour  with 


>me  precepts  for  pronun- 
irbich  part  be  affirms  that 


t9* 
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the  great,  dealt  largely  in  gesticulation  to  mark  hb 
devotion ;  a  baflbon  who  attempts  to  imitate  the  gee- 
lure*  of  another  will  ue  gesticulation;  and  the  mon- 
key who  apes  the  actions  of  human  beings  does  so  by 
means  of  rati  nlations :  »  Neither  the  judges  of  oar 
laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  be 
much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulation,  or  believe 
any  man  the  more,  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or 
puffed  his  cheeks.'— Johhboh. 

Posture  *  is  a  mode  of  placing  the  body  mora  or 
less  differing  from  the  ordinary  habits ;  attitude  is  Urn 
manner  of  keeping  the  body  mora  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  A  posture,  however  con- 
venient, is  never  assumed  without  exertion ;  it  is  there- 
fore willingly  changed:  an  attitude,  though  not  usual, 
is  still  according  to  the  nature  of  things;  It  Is  therefore 
readily  preserved.  A  posture  is  singular ;  it  has  some- 
thing In  it  which  departs  from  the  ordinary  carriage 
of  the  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable;  •  Falsehood  In 
a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her  superiority 
consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course,  and  the 
change  of  her  posture*— Johmsom.  An  attitude  Is 
striking ;  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  character  or 
impression ;  '  Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy 
the  mien  and  attitudes  of  truth.*— Johhsox.  A  brave 
man  will  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence,  with- 
out assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance.  * 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
postures ;  noble,  agreeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriage,  are  called  altitudes :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  themselves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order  to 
excite  laughter;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  their  characters.  Postures  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face;  attitudes  are  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure :  he  who  In  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  atutude  of  a  dancer,  puts  himself 
into  a  ridiculous  posture;  a  graceful  and  elegant  atti- 
tude in  dancing  becomes  an  affected  and  laughable 
posture  in  another  case. 

Postures  are  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  stage 
dancing  f*  the  attitudes  are  necessarily  employed  by 
painter*,  sculptors,  dancing  masters,  and  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body ;  the  rest,  of  parti- 
cular limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  posture  are  figu- 
ratively applied  to  other  objects  besides  the  body : 
armies  assume  a  menacing  attitude;  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  extraordinary  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  «  Hilton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Moloch)  as  the  first  that  ri.se*  in  that 
assembly  to  give  bis  opinion  upon  their  present  pos- 
ture of  aflairs.'— Addisow. 

Position,  when  compared  with  posture,  Is  taken  only 
in  regard  to  persons,  in  which  case  the  posture,  as  ob- 
served above,  is  a  species  of  position,  namely,  an  arti- 
ficial position :  If  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order  to 
see  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put  him- 
self Into  that  position;  but  if  a  dancer  do  the  same, 
as  a  part  of  his  performance,  it  becomes  a  posture :  so, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  Is  a  lean- 
ing position ;  ( Every  step,  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence, changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  us.'— Johkioh.  But  when  one  theatrically  bends 
his  body  backward  or  forward,  It  is  a  posture :  one 
may,  In  the  same  manner,  sit  In  an  erect  position,  or 
in  a  reclining  posture;  '  When  I  entered  his  room,  he 
was  sluing  in  a  contemplative  posture,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground ;  after  be  had  continued  in  his 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose  up  and 
seemed  by  his  gestures  to  take  leave  of  some  invisible 

gUeSt'— lUWKKiWORTH. 

ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 
Action  (v.  7b  act)  is  the  effect,  agencf  the  cause. 
48d'oii  Is  inherent  in  the  subject ; 
noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action.— Shakstbass. 
Agency  b  something  exterlour ;  It  is,  in  fact,  putting  a 
thing  Into  action :  in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is 
in  action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being; 
♦A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following  papers 
to  assert  the  superintendence  and  agency  of 
ee  in  the  natural  world.'— Woodward.  Some- 

•  Roubaod.  "Posture,  attitude  * 


tending  v 
Provided 


times  the  word  action  Is  taken  in  the  sense  ot  scorn. 
upon,  when  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  agency;  *  u 
is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about  ant 
own  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vtetsmtnors  of  apfat 
and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to  the  schwa 
of  the  sun.'— Bertlby.  Operation,  from  the  Latin 
operatic,  and  opera  labour  or  opus  need,  ssgviryiaf  law 
work  that  Is  needful,  b  action  for  a  specifics:  ead,asaf 
according  to  a  rule;  as  the  operation  of  nature  is  use 
article  of  vegetation ; 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  tboi  to  tasks. 

Mxltqx 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS,  ASSHKT 
OUS,  LABORIOUS. 

Active,  from  the  verb  to  act,  implies  a  propensity  to 
act,  to  be  doing  something  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  object;  diligent,  in  French  diligent,  Latin  An- 
gens,  participle  ofdiligo  to  choose  or  like,  Imphei  aa 
attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent  attennoa  in 
it;  industrious,  in  French  industriiux,  Latin  radms- 
trims,  is  probably  formed  from  intro  within  and  stm* 
to  build,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  Inward  or  tho- 
rough inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some  serious  work; 
assiduous,  in  French  assidu,  in  Latin  assidumi,  is 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sidums  from  seieo  to  sa, 
signifying  to  sit  close  to  a  thing ;  laborious,  in  Preach 
laborieuz,  Latin  laboriosus,  from  labour,  imp&ei  be- 
longing to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to  labour. 

We  are  actios  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  oar 
powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not;  *  Providence  has 
made  the  human  soul  an  active  being.' — Joansos. 
We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  specifies 
end ;  'A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  Is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.*— Johbsow.  We  are  in- 
dustrious when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit;  'It  has  been  observed  by  writenof 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry. 
Providence  has  so  contrived  that  our  dairy  food  it  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labour.'— 
Addison.  We  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  teare  ■ 
thing  until  it  is  flubbed ;  '  If  ever  a  cure  m  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  they  can 
claim  no  greater  share  in  It  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the 
curing  or  jfineae ;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  assi- 
duous about  Uie  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  onrj 
visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  It  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deny 
that  speeded  the  operation.'— Peakcc.  We  are  labo- 
rious when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  ret abuty 
employed  In  some  hard  labour ;  4  If  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  Individuals  engaged  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life  to  procure  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  for  themselves.'— Addisoh. 

A  man  may  be  active  without  being  diligent,  smee 
be  may  employ  himself  in  what  b  of  no  importance; 
but  ne  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being  sense, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  in 
one's  application  to  a  useful  object.  A  man  may  be 
diligent  without  being  industrious,  for  be  may  aMr 
gently  employ  himself  about  a  particular  favourite 
object  without  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  industrious  without  bring 
diligent,  since  diligence  Implies  a  free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  industry  ap- 
plies principally  to  manual  labour.  Activity  and  dili- 
gence are  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 
strong  minds,  but  industry  may  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  assiduous ;  bat  he  cannot  be  assiduous  without 
being  diligent,  for  assiduity  b  a  sort  of  persevering 
diligence.  A  man  may  be  industrious,  without  being 
laborious,  but  not  vice  versd;  for  laboriousness  b  • 
severer  kind  of  industry. 

The  active  man  b  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  diligent  man  is  contented  with  the  employ 
roent  -be  has;  the  industrious  man  goes  from  one  em 
pJoyroeot  to  the  other;  the  assiduous  man  seeks  b 
attain  the  end  of  hb  employment ;  the  laborious  nun 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  in  following  hisemrsoymeat. 

Activity  b  of  great  importance  tor  those  who  bare 
the  management  of  public  concerns :  diligence  In  bua- 
ness  contributes  greatly  to  success :  industry  b  of  great 
value  In  obtaining  a  livelihood:  without  assiduity  no 
advances  can  be  made  In  science  or  literature;  asi 
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without  W»mw  exertions,  considerable 

are  not  to  be  expected  in  many  literary  pursuits. 

Active  mind*  set  on  foot  inquiries  to  which  the  «- 
sastrtests,  by  assiduous  application,  and  diligent  if  not 
iss+rtoM*  research,  often  afford  satisfactory  answers. 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 
Active  aiguilles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  ankle ; 
Irish  baa  a  common  origin  with  fresh,  which  is  in 
Saxon  fersk,  Dutch  frioch  or  bereh,  Danish  frisk, 
fersfc,  £c ;  mgjile,  in  Latin  agilis,  comes  from  the  same 
verb  as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readiness  to  act  or 
move;  nimble  b  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 
anus  to  take,  implying  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  take 
any  thing  by  a  celerity  of  movement 

Activity  respects  one's  transactions ;  briskness,  one's 
sports :  men  are  active  in  carrying  on  business ;  chil- 
dren are  brisk  in  their  play.  Agility  refers  to  the  light 
and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  springing ;  nimbU- 
nese  to  its  quick  and  gliding  movements  In  running. 
A  rope-dancer  is  agile;  a  female  moves  nimbly. 

Activity  results  from  ardour  of  mind ;  ( There  Is  not 
a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ;  yet 
in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that 
we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.'— 
Addisoh.  Briskness  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeling : 
ll  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  andattacked 
her  so  briskly  that  1  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her/ — BiroeKLL.  Agility  Is  produced  by  corporeal 
visour,  and  habitual  strong  exertion;  'When  the 
Prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredible  agility,  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  kissed  his  feet.'— Stkble.  JCimblcnets 
results  from  an  effort  to  move  lightly ; 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way.— Milton. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 
Active  signifies  the  same  as  before;  busy,  in  Saxon 
gebisged,  from  bisgian,  In  German  besch&fftigt,  from 
btsthhfftigen  to  occupy,  and  echaffen  to  make  or  do, 
implies  a  propensity  to  be  occupied ;  officious,  In  French 
officio**,  Latin  officios**,  from  officium  duty  or  service, 
-Wines  a  propensity  to  perform  some  service  or  office. 
Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
busy  and  officious,  either  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  employment  of  the  moment :  the  former  regards 
every  species  of  employment ;  the  latter  only  particular 
kinds  of  employment  An  active  person  Is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  Is  busy,  when  be  is  actually 
employed  In  any  object;  he  is  officious,  when  he  is 
employed  for  others. 

Active  is  always  taken  m  a  good,  or  at  least  an  in- 
different sense ;  it  is  opposed  tolazy ;  « The  pursuits  of 
the  active  part  of  mankind  are  either  in  the  paths  of 
religion  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasures.'— Addison.  Busy, 
as  it  respects  occupation,  is  mostly  in  a  good  sense; 
'  We  see  multitudes  easy  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  at 
the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue/— Johhsoh.  It  is 
opposed,  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects  disposition, 
it  Is  always  in  a  bad  sense;  '  The  air-pump, the  baro- 
meter, the  quadrant,  and  the  like  Inventions,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits  (politicians),  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  I*  the  ship 
<ail  on  without  disturbance.'— Addison.  Officious  Is 
n<*ver  taken  In  a  good  tense;  It  implies  being  busy 
without  discretion.  To  an  active  disposition,  nothing 
is  more  irksome  than  Inaction ;  but  it  is  not  concerned 
to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the  action.  It  Is  better  for 
a  person  to  be  busy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
busy  person  will  employ  himself  about  the  concerns  of 
others,  when  be  has  none  of  bis  own  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention:  an  officious  person  Is 
a*  nnfortunate  as  he  is  troublesome;  when  he  strives 
w  serve  he  has  the  misfortune  to  annoy ;  *  I  was  forced 
u>  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  land- 
lady, that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  bow  I 
"        -Addison. 


lady,  that  i 
h•d8iept.,- 


8EDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 
Sedulous,  from  the  Latin  sedulus  and  scdeo,  signifies 
ritting  close  to  a  thing  ;  diligent,  p.  Active,  diligent ; 
'fsiduoui, «.  Active,  diligent. 


The  idea  of  application  is  expressed  by  these  epi 
tbets,  but  sedulous  Is  a  particular,  diligent  is  a  general 
term :  one  is  sedulous  by  habits ;  one  Is  diligent  either 
habitually  or  occasionally :  a  sedulous  scholar  pursue* 
his  studijs  with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
invariably  so.  Sedulity  seems  to  mark  the  very  essen- 
tial property  of  application,  that  Is,  adhering  closely  to 
an  object;  but  diligence  expresses  one's  attachment  to 
a  thing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  It :  the 
former,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  steadiness  of  the  cha- 
racter ;  the  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one's  Inclination : 
one  is  sedulous  from*  a  conviction  of  the  Importance 
of  the  thing-  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express  the  quality  of 
sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
like  diligent,  be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  Is  always  permanent:  we  may  be  assiduous  m 
our  attentions  to  a  person ;  but  we  are  sedulous  in  the 
Important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  qniet  employments  of  life ;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  sedulous;  'One  thing  I  would  offer  is  that 
he  would  constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tuliy,  which 
will  insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style.' — 
Locks.  Diligent  respects  the  active  employment*; 
'I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar).'— Dunnino. 
One  is  diligent  at  work:  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  It  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  which 
requires  active  exertion,  or  otherwise:  \vc  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assiduous  In  our  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  the  per 
formance  of  any  office ; 

And  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 

1  Thomson. 


READY,  APT,  PROMPT. 


Ready,  tuna  the  German  bertiien  to  prepare,  signi 
fies  prepared;,  apt,  In  Latin  apt  us,  signifies  literally 
fit ;  prompt.  In  Latin  promptus,  from  promo  to  draw 
forth,  signifies  literally  drawn  to  a  point. 

Ready  Is  in  general  applied  to  that  which  has  been 
intentionally  prepared  for  a  given  purpose ; 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  movins  sands. 

Drydk*. 
Promptness  and  aptness  are  species  of  readiness, 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or  disposition  • 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  Cot  a  journey ; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  or  to 
reply.    Ready,  when  applied  to  persons,  characterizes 
the  talent ;  as  a  ready  wit.     Apt  characterizes  the 
habits;  as  apt  to  judge  by  appearance,  or  apt  to 
decide  hastily ;  and  is  also  employed  in  the  came  sense 
figuratively;   'Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  n  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance.'— Addisoh.    Prompt  cha- 
racterizes more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  agent,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  performs  the  action ;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is  said ; 
so  likewise  when  applied  to  things  personal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  tongue, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will.— Thomson. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Alertness,  from  alee  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readiness  for  action ;  alacrity,  from  acer 
sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  when  the  body  is  in  its 
full  vigour; 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  ont  of  «fcht 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
.    That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 

Cowrsm 
We  proceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  is  in  fun 
pursuit  of  an  object ;  '  In  dreams  it  i?  wonderful  W 
observe  with  what  sprlffhittness  an  1  alacrity  the  soul 
exerts  herself.'—  Addisoh. 


ttt 
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ACTOB,  AGKNT. 
These  terms  vary  according  to  the  different  senses 
ef  the  verb  from  which  they  are  drawn;  astorisused 
for  one  who  does  any  thing  or  acts  a  part;  »Of  all  the 

l^mostremXfie^ 

and  the  inttruetive  nature  of  the  events.*— Blau.  An 
•gent  is  one  who  puts  other  things  in  action,  oarticu- 
larly  as  dfatiiiguiehed  from  the^ent^SngSted 
upon ;  »They  produced  wonderful  effects,  bytne  pro- 

" the 

{the 


"•""iJ/  .'  P™"*0  wonderful  effects,  by  the 
per  application  of  agents  to  patients.'- Tbmplb. 
ami  Is  also  an  active  being,  or  one  imasreain 
faculty  of  action ;  * 


¥ea£11  "Jri-  m  •**»»*#  free  to  good  or  IB, 
And  fore'd  it  not,  too'  be  foresaw  the  wliL 

D&TDKX. 

An  agent  in  a  piece  of  fiction  Is  the  being  who  per- 
forms the  actions  narrated;  •  I  expect  that  no  Paean 
agent  shall  be  introduced  into  the  poem,  or  any  Fact 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 


conscience,'— Addisok. 

actor  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
In  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  factor,  or  one  who  acts  In 
another's  stead. 


Hence  it  is  that  the  word 
agenr 


positive  evidence  of  their  insincerity;  *  We  may  annd 
do  converse  with  God  in  person  rsajbu  and  to  all  tine 


purposes  of  giving  and  receiving,  thou* 
-South.    *  BandmuJatkm  b  taken TforV  asaa-s  mm 
ttv  professing  himself  to  be  what  be  is  not.'-&£n 

TO  PERPETOATS,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is  ««— ««  » 
these  terms;  but  perpetrate,  from  theLa.ni  MMni 
compounded  of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  ncnaC 
lying  thoroughly  to  compass  or  brine;  aboat,  is  a  mat* 
more  determined  proceeding  than  that  of  committaeg 


ACTOE,  PLATES,  PERFORMER, 

The  actor  and  player  both  perform  on  a  stage :  but 
the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  the  part  that  Is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  Wa  may 
be  actors  occasionally  without  being  players  profes- 
sionally, but  we  may  be  players  without  deserving  the 
name  of  actors.  Those  who  personate  characters  for 
their  amusement  are  actors  but  not  players :  those 
who  do  the  ssme  for  a  livelihood  are  players  as  well  as 
actors;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  playere,  not 
actor*.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  whoever 
acts  a  part,  real  or  fictitious,  that  is,  on  the  stage  of 
life,  or  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  actor;  l  Our 
orators  (says  Cicero)  are  as  It  were  the  actors  of 
truth  itself :  and  the  players  the  imitators  of  truth.'— 
Noams.  But  he  only  is  a  player  who  performs  the 
BetiUous  pan ;  hence  the  former  is  taken*  In  a  bad  or 
food  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  '  Cicero  is 
known  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Roscius  the 
actor.'-HvQnms  Player  Is  always  taken  in  a  less 
favourable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which  attaches 
to  Ids  profession ; 

i-A  «...         All  the  world  "s  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
BHAXsrnAU. 
The  term  performer  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  performs  a  part  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  application  to  the  individual  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  his  performance,  as  a  good  or  bad 
performer. 

ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

-  £5rt  ^/^J1  *****  LaUn  "*«*K»»  from  ««* 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  done;  reaL  in 
French  reel,  Latin  reaUs,  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thins  as  It  is;  positive,  in  French  posittf,  Lath? 
P'ntwus,  from  sows  to  place  or  fix.  signifies  the  state 
or  Juallty  of  being  fixed,  established, 
u  vZ  j"  **£"*  nai  Proof  of  its  existence  within 
itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye ;  what  is  real  may 
be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  .A***;  is  opposed 
to  the  supnos  titious,  conceived  or  reported;  rssTto 
dclbtfi  lmagll,arT»  *•«**»«  to  the  uncertain, 
Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition ;  sorrows  are  real  which 

^Xt*!™  a.K,ub8la5liaI  MU,e;  Proof*  •»  P-itive 
which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncertainty.  The  actual 
swte  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  Individual 
instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse;  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among  com- 
mon beagara;  muny  positive  facts  have  been  related 
of  the  deception  which  they  have  practised.  By  an 
actual  survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled  to 
form  Just  opinions  of  mankind;  "The  very  notion  of 


One  may  commit  offences  o7  various  degree  and  bmv- 
nltude ;  but  one  perpetrates  crimes  only,  and  thoseeS* 
the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  bandjtri,  vfe* 
spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary  coarse 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  In  aftertfaien. 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.'— Darna*. 
He  who  commits  any  offence  against  the  good  order  o 
ixposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  others,  woo 
his  Inferioors  in  certain  respects ;  « The  aas- 

bj  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  of  mac 

use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  infer 
ested  In  admonitions  against  errours  which  they  can- 
not commit.'— Johnson. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 


A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  Is 
w —  , Jaaeafse  is  the 


itoal 


■*•«■*  wu»  M*mcsno  m  un  moss  general  and  un- 
qualified term  of  aU;  It  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion ;  inert  is  something  more  posi- 
tive, from  the  Latin  tears  or  sine  arts  without  artor 
mind ;  it  denotes  a  speciflck  deficiency  either  In  body 
or  mind;  laty,  which  has  the  same  ■ignta>»rt1TP  a 
given  under  the  head  of  Idle;  slothful,  from  stem,  that 

fm    Aril  nf  m\ i »■■ m—A  _!___•-■.  <■____    _■ .»__. 


*  VldeGirard:  'Aeteur  comedien.' 


-,  .w.  v.  MvnaK». ,  and  sluggish  from  slug,  that  is, 
like  a  slug,  drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an- 
SftLSL™??^  «Pf«fly  deftctlve  temperament  of 
the  body  which  directly  impedes  action. 

To  be  inactive  Is  to  be  indisposed  to  action;  that  is, 
to  the  performance  of  any  office,  to  the  doing  anyspV 
eaVk  business:  to  be  inert  Is  somewhat  more ;  It  him 
be  indisposed  to  movement:  to  be  Jar*  is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  slothful  Is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly:  to  be  shuggish  is  to  move  in  a 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  bid- 
dental  causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  which  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  eater  upon 
any business,  or  take  any  serious  step;  a  person  mar 
be  mart  from  temporary  indisposition;  but  Jcsnsss, 
slotkfulnese,  and  sluggishness  are  Inherent  physical 
defects:  Utiness  w  however  not  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  or  the  will;  but  slothjmshoss  and 
sluggishness  are  purely  the  offspring  of  nature,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  habit  superinduced  upon  na- 
ture. AmaaofaiiiikieharscterlsnxqewttuynMeciw; 
he  wants  that  ardour  which' Impels  perpetually  to  ae 
tion;  he  wishes  for  nothing  with  suAcieat  warmth  to 
make  action  agreeable;  he  is  therefore  inmctsve  by  a 
natural  consequence ; 

Virtue  concealed  within  our  breast 

Is  inactivity  at  best.— Swift. 

Hence  the  term  inactive  i*  properly  applied  to  matter. 
What  laws  are  these  1 1nstruct  us  if  you  eaa : 
There  •»  one  design'd  for  brutes  and  one  for  man, 
Another  guides  inactive  matter**  course. 

Some  diseases,  particularly  of  the 

ecompamed  with  a  strong  degree  of 


«*c  a***jui|imiucu  wiui  «  strong  uvgrev  m  ai 

since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  Its'  ordinary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
torpor.     Hence  the  term  Is  emploved  •©  express  a 
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man  e*T  t^  power  of  action  to  the  strongest  possil 
tnee.  mm  mJmjtd  to  the  inanimate  pit  of  toe  en 


r  of  the  planetary  train, 
WlUsoau,  whose  qntekenuc  gtonct,  their 


Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  Hurt  and  dead. 

Thomson. 
L«xy  people  more  at  If  tbeir  bodies  were  a  burden  to 
benasetoee;  tbcy  are  fond  of  rest,  and  particularly 
iverve  to  be  pot  to  action ;  but  tbey  will  sometimes 
nove  quickly,  and  perform  much  when  once  Impelled 
omore;  *  The  first  canto  (to  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
solence) opens  a  scene  of  fax*  luxury  tbat  fills  tbe  Ima- 
gination.*— Jcbxsoiv.  SlotMful  people  never  vary  tbeir 
puce ;  tbey  bare  a  physical  impediment  in  themselves 
to  quick,  motion; 

Farieery  taxations,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  slot*,  enjoy 
Tbe  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  1 

Tbomsoh. 
Ssmfgish  people  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  ac- 
ton ;  it  to  their  nature  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor; 
*  Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negli- 
gence were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishnese 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension.  — Joan- 
na*. 


IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT, 
idle  to  la  German  eitel  vain ;  toy,  In  German  ULseig, 
i  line  from  the  Latin  lossus  weary,  because  weari- 
ness aatarally  engenders  laziness;  indolent,  in  Latin 
•  •—  ,  without  feeling,  having  apathy  or 


the  latter;  indolence  Is  a  disease  most  observable  la 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of  tho  highest 
intellectual  endowments,  in  whom  there  should  be  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  exertion;  the  indolent  standi 
In  direct  opposition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active ;  ♦Nothing  Is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.'— BLUft. 
The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  to  breed  an 
ibitual  idleness ;  as  tbey  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  hands  or  their  heads,  tbey  grow 
averse  to  every  thine  which  would  require  the  exercise 
of  either :  the  life  of  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to  breed 
be  who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  boars  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  be  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn :  tbe  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  favourable  totnds- 
lence;  he  who  has  every  thing  provided  at-  he  hand, 
not  only  for  tbe  necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  life, 
tbat  wears  tbe 
if  be  be  net 


may  soon  become  averse 

face  of  exertion ;  be  may  become 

unfortunately  so  by  nature. 


thing  tbi 
indolent, 


qiy  to  Inaction  is  the  common  Idea  by 
i  these  words  are  connected ;  they  differ  in  tbe 
cause  and  degree  of  the  quality:  idle  expresses  less 
than  Joss/,  and  losy  leas  than  indolent :  one  is  termed 
idle  who  win  do  nothing  useful;  one  is  lazy  who  will 
do  nothtnsjat  all  without  great  reluctance ;  one  Is  in- 
dolent who  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
any  thing.    There  In  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler; 
fat  aebfld  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  he 
to  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himself:  there 
to  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  be  is  laty  at  work,  lai* 
in  walking,  or  foxy  in  sitting;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  efiproyment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  on 
the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a  defect  both  in  the 
mtod  and  the  body;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he 
wlD  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

Idleness  Is  common  to  tbe  young  and  the  thought- 
lea,  to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
value  on  anything  which  maybe  acquired  by  exer- 
tion and  regular  employment;  the  idle  man  is  opposed 
»  one  that  Is  diligent;  4As  pride  is  sometimes  hid 
under  humility,  idleness  to  often  covered  by  turbulence 
snd  hurry.'— JoamoN.  Laziness  is  frequent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others;  it  to  a 
habit  of  body  superinduced  upon  one's  condition; 
those  who  should  labour  are  often  the  most  unwilling 
lo  move  at  all,  and  since  the  spring  of  the  mtod  which 
should  impel  them  to  action  Is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  continually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  tbe 
will  of  another,  they  acquire  an  habitual  reluctance  to 
any  motion,  and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inaction 
nance  Uxinees  to  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
labouring  classes:  latiness  to  opposed  to  industry; 
'Wteked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  Ian  i 
—Bacon.  Lax*  may  however  be 
to  other  objects; 

Tbe  daw, 
Tbe  rook,  and  rnagpie.  to  the  gray-grown  oaks, 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  Ian;  flight. 

Tho*  no*. 
hdetemea  to  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  a  want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  action :  the  indolent  man  is 
not  so  fond  or  his  bodily  ease  as  the  lazy  man,  but  be 
of  exertion  still  more  than 


IDLE,  LEISUHE,  VACANT. 

Idle  signifies  here  emptiness  or  the  absence  of  that' 
which  to  solid ;  Zemrrs,  otherwise  spelled  leasure,  comes 
from  lease,  as  in  the  compound  releaoe,  and  the  Latin 
lose  to  make  lax  or  loose,  that  to,  loosed  or  set  free; 
vacant,  in  Latin  vacant,  from  voce  to  free  or  be  empty, 
signifies  the  same. 

Idle  to  opposed  here  to  busy ;  at  leisure  simply  to 
employed :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  instead  of  being 
busy,  commits  a  fault ;  which  to  not  always  tbe  case 
with  him  who  Is  at  leisure  or  free  fyom  his  employ- 
ment Idle  to  therefore  always  taken  in  a  setae  more 
or  less  unfavourable ;  leisure  In  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  that  be  has  spent 
an  idle  hour  in  this  or  tbat  place  in  amusement,  com* 
pany,  and  the  like,  he  means  to  signify  be  would  have 
spent  It  better  if  any  thing  had  offered ;  on  the  other 
band,  be  would  say  that  be  spends  his  leisure  mo- 
menta in  a  suitable  relaxation :  he  who  values  his 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  few  idle  bourn  as  pos- 
sible ;  '  Life  to  sustained  with  so  little  labour,  that  the 
tedlousiiew  oCidle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires)  .♦— Johnson.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  In  severe  labour,  he  will 
occupy  his  leisure  hours  in  tbat  which  best  suits  bis 

ste; 
Here  pause,  my  Gotbiek  lyre,  a  little  while: 
The  leisure  hour  to  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 

BnATTW. 

Idle  aad  leisure  are  said  In  particular  reference  to 
the  time  that  to  employed ;  vacant  to  a  more  general 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  the  thing:  an  idle  hour  to 
without  any  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  to  In  general 
free  from  tbe  employments  with  which  It  might  be 
filled  up;  a  person  has  leisure  time  according  to  bis 
wishes ;  but  he  may  have  vacant  time  from  necessity, 
that  to,  when  he  to  in  want  of  employment ;  '  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  unpro- 
fltabry,  without  the  tediousness  of  many  vacant  hours ' 
—Johnson. 


IDLE,  VAIN 
/die,  v.  Idle,  Jaty;  vara,  in  Latin  vanust  Is  proba- 
bly changed  from  vacaneuo,  signifying  empty. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the  solid  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
to  qualify  the  thing  without  any 


the  agent 


:  in  the  former  case,  it  r 
art  for  not  employing  fe 
nious ;  but  in  the  latter 


A  pursuit  may  be  termed  either  i 

reflects  immediately  on 
bis  time  on  something 
latter  case,  it  simply  charac- 
terises tbe  pursuit  as  one  tbat  will  be  attended  with  no 
good  consequences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  at 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  tha 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
spent,  wo  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns ; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we 
"hall  be  i-ttTpful  to  reject  all  vara  concerns'  an  idle 
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•ffort  In  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to  exert  him 
self  for  any  useful  purpose,  who  work*  only  to  please 
hiimelf ;  a  vain  effort  may  be  made  by  one  who  to  In 
a  Mate  of  desperation.  These  term*  preserve  Um  earne 
distinction  when  applied  to  other  object! ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground.— Darns*. 
( Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  advantages 
of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.*— Blaib. 


HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

Heavy  to  alHed  to  both  dull  and  drowsy,  but  the  lat- 
ter have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things ;  heavy  characterizes  the  corporeal 
state  of  a  person ;  dull  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  A  person  has  a  heavy 
look  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
weighty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  impede 
his  movements ;  he  has  a  dull  countenance  In  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting :  heavy  is  either  a  characteristick  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  only  a  particular  state  arising  from  exter- 
nal or  internal  causes ; 

Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  bis  ground, 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 
Drtom. 

Dullness  as  it  respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  is  a 
characteristick  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  dull  god !  why  llest  thou  who  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds:  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-ease  to  a  common  laruin  bell  1 

SHAXJTKi.HK. 

It  is  a  misfortune  frequently  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  heavy :  there  is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  tho  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally heavy.  Those  who  have  no  resources  in 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  solitude :  those  who  are 
not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city, will  appear  dull  in  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  either  properly  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  or  lean  downwards:  dull  Is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  falls  in  the  necessary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity ;  the  weather  is  heavy  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  it  may  be 
dull  from  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed  in  the  sense 
of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  Is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  be 
occasionally  hoary  or  drowsy ;  some  are  habitually 
drowsy  from  di>«ase:  they  likewise  diner  in  degree; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  such  things  as  produce 
sleepiness ; 

And  drowsy  tlnklings  lull  the  distant  fold.— Geat. 


TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWSE,  NAP. 

Stem.  In  Saxon  sloypan,  Low*  German  slap,  German 
schlaf,  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  German  slap 
or  slack  slack,  because  sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame ;  slumber,  in  Saxon  elume- 
rom  Ax.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  of  schlummern,  which 
is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  slew**,  etc ;  dots, 
in  Low  German  dusen,  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
from  the  French  dor*,  and  the  Latin  dermis  to  sleep, 
which  was  anciently  dermio,  and  comes  from  the  Greek 
Maua  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 
slept ;  drowse  is  a  variation  of  dots;  nap  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  In  an 
indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  In  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  slumhor  is  to  sleep  lightly  and 
softly ;  to  date  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleep- 
ing; to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time:  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  sleeps  during  the  night ,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
tnmmonly  slumber  ouly  after  that  time;  there  are 
«any  who  though  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  car  nan « 


wUl  yetbe  obliged  to  dots  if  ffaejfmvt*  mttesslcSc 
In  hot  climates  the  middle  of  the  stay  is  tammvamtf 


chosen  for  a  nap. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGICX 

Sleepy  (o.  To  sleep)  expresses  either  a  temporary  ex 
a  permanent  state:  drowsy,  which  comes  from  the 
Low  German  dmssn,  and  is  a  variation  of  dose  (v.  To 
sleep)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state :  lefasrjgtok, 
from  lethargy,  in  Latin  lethargic,  Greek  XsWyss, 
compounded  of  )Jfln  forgetfulness,  and  iayof  swift,  sag 
nifylng  a  proneness  to  forgetfulness  or  sleep,  describes 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  also  what  b> 
natural  or  seasonable ;  drowsiness  expresses  aa  inch 
nation  to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours :  It  is  natnxsJ  to 
be  sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retne 
to  rest ;  it  Is  common  to  be  drowsy  when  sitting  sail 
after  dinner.  Sleepiness,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  as 
infirmity  to  which  some  persons  are  subject  consent 
rionally:  lethargy  is  a  disease  with  which  peopk 
otherwise  the  most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 

INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARELESS 

Indolent,  v.  Idle,  latu;  supine,  in  Latin  snpums, 
from  super  above,  signifies  lyfng  on  one's  back,  or  with 
one's  face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action  of  a  lazy 
or  Idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  quab- 
tiee  themselves ;  listless,  without  list,  in  Genpaa  last 
desire,  signifies  without  desire ;  careless  signifies  with 
out  care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  its  desires,  which  are  the  spring 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  supmtnees, 
and  this  signifies  more  than  lisllsssnoss  or  careless 
nest:  indolence  is  a  general  Indisposition  of  a  peraoa 
to  exert  either  his  mind  or  bis  body :  supineness  u  a 
similar  Indisposition  that :  hows  itself  on  particular 
occasions:  there  is  a  cor,  real  as  well  as  a  mental 
cause  for  indolence;  but  .*  ,  ...  *»m*  lies  principally  in 
the  mind :  corpulent  and  !:.•««.  made  people  are  apt  to 
be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  gentle  dispositions  are  apt 
to  be  supine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labour,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  him ;  it  is 
irksome  to  him ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refined  but  not  more  wise 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  reject ; 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  known, 
Or  else  too  proud  that  Ignorance  to  own. 

Jsimre. 

A  supine  person  objects  to  undertake  any  thing  which 
threatens  to  give  him  trouble ; 

With  Vhat  unequal  tempers  are  we  fraaVd! 
One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fumeas, 
Revels  secure.  Sows. 

The  indolent  person  Is  so  for  a  permanency ;  he  al- 
ways seeks  to  he  waited  upon  rather  than  watt  on  him- 
self; and  as  for  as  it  Is  possible  he  Is  glad  for  another  to 
think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself  wuh 
thought ;  the  rapine  person  Is  so  only  In  matters  that 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  hb  exertion; 


he  will  defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his  interest  to 
his  ease.  The  indolent  and  supine  are  not,  however, 
like  the  listless,  expressly  without  desire:  an  ends 
lent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjpy  what  h 
within  his  reach,  although  not  always  sufficient  desire 
to  surmount  the  aveMnn  to  labour  in  trying  to  obtain 
it;  the  listless  mau,  m  the  contrary,  b  altogether 
without  the  desire,  and  i  >n  fact  In  a  state  of  moral  tor 
por,  which  is  however  but  a  temporary  otpartiej  state 
arising  from  particular  circumstances ;  aKer  the  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  will  some- 
times sink  Into  a  state  of  relaxation  In  which  It  ap 
Grently  ceases  to  have  any  active  principle  vrruna 
elf.  Indolence  is  a  habit  of  both  body  and  mind ;  su- 
pineness is  sometimes  only  a  mode  of  Inaction  flowing 
out  nf  a  particular  frame  of  mind ;  listlsssness  is  car? 
a  certain  frame  of  mind :  an  active  person  may  some 
iired  be  supine  in  setting  about  a  business  winch  rasa 
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•oantei  to  Mb  feelings ;  a  KsOess  person,  on  the  other 
land,  if  no  be  habitually  to,  will  never  be  active  in  any 
Jiing,  becauiee  he  will  have  no  Impulse  to  action ; 
Sullen,  metblnks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear.— Dryden. 
Cetreiesoneos  expresses  less  than  any  of  the  above ; 
tor  tboogh  a  man  who  Is  indolent,  supine,  and  listless, 
m  naturally  careless,  yet  carelessness  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  sracb  as  have  no  such  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  body.     The  careless  person  is  neither  averse 
to  laftm-ar  or  thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  care  or  thought  which  is  requisite  for 
his  state  or  condition.  Carelessness  is  rather  an  errour 
of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
will ;  since  the  careless  would  care,  be  concerned  for, 
or  interested  about  things,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time 
forget  himself; 

Pert  love  with  her  by  joint  commission  rules, 
Who  by  false  arts  and  popular  deceits, 
The  cmreless,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 
Pomfrjet. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 
Stir,  in  German  store*.,  old  German  sUren  or  steren, 
Latin  turbo,  Greek  rttfrj  or  MpvjSo;  trouble  or  tumult ; 
move,  e.  Motion. 

Stir  Is  here  a  specifick,  move  a  generick  term ;  to  sttr  is 
to  stave  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest  and  composure  either 
oi  the  body  or  mind ; 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mov'd, 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

COHQ&KVE. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  $tir. 

Thomson. 

Hence  the  term  stir  is  employed  to  designate  an  im- 
proper or  unauthorised  motion ;  children  are  not  allow- 
ed to  stir  from  their  seats  in  school  hours;  a  soldier 
must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has  to  defend. 
Atrocious  criminals  or  persons  raving  mad  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  stir. 

MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 
These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
moving,  but  motion  is  taken  generally  and  abstractedly 
from  the  thing  that  moves :  movement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or  thing 
that  moves  ;  hence  we"speak  of  a  state  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  othek  hand,  to  make  a 
movement  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a  general  move- 
swat  when  speaking  of  an  assembly. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing  that  moves,  it 
denotes  a  continued  motion;  but  movement  implies 
only  a  particular  motion:  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of 
(he  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  a  person 
Is  In  continual  motion,  or  an  army  Is  in  motion ;  but  a 
person  makes  a  movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or 
goes  from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  different  move- 
ments of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any  instrument ; 
1  It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  inroads  of 
troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them  immediately  by 
putting  better  images  into  motion.'— Johnson. 
Nature  I  thought  perform'd  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art.— Prior. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETICK. 
The  moving  Is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  affec- 
tions or  the  passions ;  the  affecting  and  patketick  are 
what  move  the  affection*  In  different  degrees.  The 
good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  moved ;  the  tender  feel- 
ings only  vtv  affected.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  moving 
ipectacle  \  '  There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty.*— Steel*.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  an  affecting  spectacle ;  *  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story 
more  affecting  thun  a  letter  of  Anne  ofBouIogne.'— Ad- 
dison. The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the  senses,  as 
wefl  as  the  undcrstanalng.  The  patketick  applies  only 
o  what  Is  addressed  to  the  heart ;  hence,  a  sight  or 
i  description  b  affecting:  but  an  address  is  patketick; 


What  think  you  of  the  baid's  enchanting  art, 
Which  whether  be  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme, 
Breathes  all  patketick,  lovely,  and  sublime  1 

Jkntkb 

TO  COME,  ARRIVE. 

Cornels  general ;  arrive  is  particular.  . 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only,  or  what  is 
personified,  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner ;  arrival  is 
employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or  cir- 
cumstances. The  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets:  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  b 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evils  must 
came,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  general 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  happens; 

Hall,  rev'rend  priest!  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome, 

A  suppliant T  from  great  Atrldes  come.— Pone. 

Old  men  love  novelties ;  the  last  arrived 

Still  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smiles 

■  Yours. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advance  (e.  Advance)  is  to  go  towards  some 
point;  to  proceed,  from  the  Latin  procedo,  is  to  go 
onward  in  a  certain  course.  The  same  distinction  is 
preserved  between  them  in  their  figurative  acceptation 

A  person  advances  in  the  world,  who  succeeds  In  his 
transactions  and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  business,  when  he  carries  it  on  as  he  has 
done  before ;  *  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a 

5>rod1gious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  Is 
brmed  that  is  complete  in  all  Its  senses.'— Addison. 
*  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress 
so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose 
that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  of  a  superiour  nature  to  him.'— Addison 

One  advances  by  proceeding,  and  one  proceeds  in 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  in  the  same  situation 
without  advancing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
proceeding. 

Those  who  make  considerable  progress  In  learning 
stand  the  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced  to  dignity 
and  honour. 

PACE,  STEP. 
Pace,  In  French  pas,  Latin  passus,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  IHPs)  to  pass,  and  Jgnlfies  the  act  of  passing, 
or  the  ground  passed  over ;  step,  which  comes  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Greek 
S-dQciv,  signifies  the  act  of  stepping,  or  the  ground 
stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  expresses  the  general  man 
ner  of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body  ;  step  Implies  the 
manner  of  treading  with  the  foot ;  the  pace  is  distin- 
guished by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run  ;  and  in  regard 
to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gallop ;  the  step  is  distinguished 
by  the  right  or  the  left,  the  forward  or  the  backward. 
The  same  pace  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  quick ;  the  step  may  vary  as  It 
is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful,  long  or  short. 
We  may  go  a  slow  pace  with  long  etepe,  or  we  may  gr. 
a  quick  pace  with  short  steps.  A  slow  pace  is  best 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral ;  a  long  step  must 
be  taken  by  soldiers  In  a  slow  march. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  stepped  over,  the 
pace  is  a  measured  distance,  formed  by  a  long  step ; 
the  step,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  indefinitely  employed  toi 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly  that  ordinary 
space  which  one  steps  over  without  an  effort.  A 
thousand  paces  was  the  Roman  measurement  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shorten* 
possible  distance ; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  uay. 

Shahspbabs 
Grace  was  in  al.  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye 
In  everv  gesture  disjnity  and  love.— Miltun 
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ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 

Onward  is  taken  in  tbe  literal  sense  of  going  nearer 
to  an  object:  forward  ie  taken  in  the  eenee  of  folnf 
from  an  object,  or  going  farther  in  tbe  Una  before  one : 
progreeoive  baa  tbe  ■erne  of  going  gradually  or  atep 
by  etep  before  one. 

A  peraon  goes  onward  who  doee  not  stand  still ;  he 
goaf  forward  who  does  not  recede ;  be  goee  progrot- 
sroely  who  woea  forward  at  certain  Intervals. 

Onward  w  taken  only  in  tbe  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling ;  tbe  traveller  who  baa  lost  hia  way  feela  it 
r  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 


it; 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  alow. 
Or  by  tbe  lazy  Scbeid,  or  wandering  Po> 
Or  onward  where  tbe  rude  Carlninlan  boor 
Against  the  houaeieai  atranger  abuts  the  door, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realme  to  aee, 
My  heart  untraveD'd  fondly  tuna  to  thee, 

GOLMXITB. 

Forward  la  employed  in  the  imnseper  as  weO  as  the 
proper  application ;  a  traveller  goee  forward  in  order 
to  reach  bis  point  of  destination  aa  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  learner  uses  bla  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to 
get  forward  in  hia  learning ;  '  Harbood  tbe  chairman 
waa  much  blamed  for  hia  rashness;  be  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  waa  always  to  set  things  forward.1— Bur- 
jirrr.  Pregressivtlu  is  employed  only  In  the  impro- 
per application  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion:  every  man  goes  on 
prograttwely  in  bis  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him ; 

Reason  progreesive,  instinct  ie  complete.— Yotrao. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP,  JAUNT. 

Excursion  signifies  going  out  of  one's  course,  from 
the  Latin  ax  and  cursuix  course  or  prescribed  path : 
a  rambU,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is  a  frequentative, 
la  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path ;  tear, 
froo;  the  word  turn  or  return,  la  a  circuitous  course:  a 
trip,  from  the  Latin  tripudio  to  go  on  tbe  toes  like  a 
dancer,  la  properly  a  pedestrian  oxcuraion  or  tsar,  or 
any  abort  Journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot:  jaunt 
ia  from  the  French  janU  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
junior  to  put  tbe  felly  In  motion. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an  idle  oxcuraion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  are  not 
contented  with  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
road  make  frequent  excursions  Into  tbe  interiour  of  the 
country;  'I  am  now  so  rus-in-urbeish,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  little  excursions  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.'— Gray.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenery,  and  pleased  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  make  frequent  rambles;  'I  am  going  on 
a  short  rambla  to  my  Lord  Oxford's.'— Pora.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  from 
travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  tour  of  some 
one  country  or  more ; **  My  last  summer's  tour  was 
through  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  Shropshire.'— Gray.  Those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  trips ;  '  I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  I  go.'— Pon.  Those 
who  have  no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make 
jaunts ;  '  If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  Til  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  farthest'— Drypbn. 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE.   • 

Journey,  from  tbe  French  Joumda  a  day's  work, 
•nd  Latin  dmmua  dally,  signifies  tbe  course  that  Is 
taken  in  the  apace  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively abort  passage  from  one  place  to  another: 
travel,  from  the  French 
such  a  course  or  passage 

fatigue ;  in  general  any  long  course :  voyage  la  moat 
~  "       -""     i  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ori- 


travaiUar  to  labour,  signifies 
as  requires  labour,  and  causes 


probably  changed  from 

finally  signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  distance, 

but  Is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea. 

We  take  journey*  in  different  parts  of  tbe  same 
country ;  we  make  voyage*  by  sea,  and  travel  by  land, 
are  taken  in  different  parti  of  the  name 


Journey*  a 
Nintrvfora 


To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  aaaa, 

Hia  journals  end,  and  our  beginning  wfer-Musaei 

Travels  are  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  rafarssm 
tioo :  •  In  my  iraaeis  I  had  been  ■ear  their  sang 
out  m  Theasaly,  and  at  the  place  of  tbatr  Ruses*  ee> 
Canada.'— Baowa.  Voyage*  axe  made  by  caatsdaai 
or  merchanta  for  purposes  of  commerce;  'Oaranapai 
went  sundry  voyage*  aa  well  to  the  pilftare  of  Hemaaoe 
aa  to  other  nana  in  the  Atlantic*:  and  MimUmihw 
sees.'— B^con. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day,  m  oae  en  taw 
days'  journey; 


Bath  finished  half  hia  joumoy. 
We  estimate  travels  and  voyage*  by  the  months  and 
years  that  are  employed ; 
Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no  e 
Your  lost  friends  are  no:  dead,  but  gone  b  dare, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  road 
Which  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trade. 
Cuiwr" 
Calm  and  serene,  he  aeea  a 
As  tbe  safe  port,  th'  peace! 
Where  be  may  rest,  lire's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

Jairrxs. 
The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  they  went  but  short 
distances  at  a  time.  It  Is  a  part  of  polite  educatioe 
for  young  men  of  fortune  to  travel  Into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the '  grand  tour'  aa  it  b 
termed.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  which  waa  at  fint 
a  formidable  undertaking,  la  now  become  Aunihar  to 
tbe  mind  by  its  frequency. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIMB, 
SCALE. 


mount,  from  the  Latin  • 
»  go  as  It  were  up  a  mountain; 


jf  rise,  v.  7b  arise; 
a  mountain,  signifies  to  gv  ■»  •»  ?*»«  up  •  unuuhui, 
ascendy  In  Latin  ascendo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
scando,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  a  point;  elms. 
In  German  klimmen,  is  probably  connected  with  kdemv 
mar  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook ;  scab,  hi 
French  ucalader,  Italian  acalaro,  Latin  scale  a  ladder, 
signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  la  common  la  all  these 
terms ;  ariae  in  used  only  in  the  sense  of  simply  get 
ting  up; 

Th*  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell, 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  ariaa. 

Drtdbx. 


But  riae  is  employed  to  express  a*  continued  i 
upward; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rise  / 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after  scene  ?— Yotme. 
A  peraon  arises  from  his  seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  rises 
in  tbe  air ;  the  silver  of  tbe  barometer  riaoa  :  the  first 
three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense ; 
to  arise  or  ri*e  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less  elevated 
height  than  to  mount,  and  to  mount  that  which  b  less 
elevated  than  ascend:  a  person  rises  from  hai  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  atcend*  a  mountain ; 

At  length  the  fatal  fabrkk  mount*  tbe  walk, 
Btg  with  destruction.— Dry.  dbr. 
We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds ; 
The  mountain  tops  confirm  the  pleasing  sight, 
from  their  *"  " 


And  curling  smoke  attending  from  t 

Drtdbx. 

Arise  and  riae  are  intransitive  only ;  the  rest  are 
likewise  transitive ;  we  rise  from  a  point,  we  mount 
and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  atcend  some 
thing ;  an  air  balloon  rite*  when  it  first  leaves  tbe 
ground ;  it  mounts  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out  of 
sight;  but  if  It  ascends  too  high  it  endangers  tbe  lift 
of  the  atrial  adventurer.  % 

Climb  and  teale  expreaa  a  species  of  riaing;  It 
climb  is  to  rite  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certata 
body ;  to  teale  is  to  rise  by  an  eacaltde,  or  species  of 
ladder,  employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns:  trees  and  mountains  are  eUmJoad;  walla  air 
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a* 


NThlie  yon  (a.as,  that  I  should  find  it  to) 
F*>  aiKin  any  sight,  your  native  soil  forego, 
and  cJesstft  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal 

Darns*. 
gut  ImrreTteasapus,  Neptune's  warlike  aon, 
Broke  down  the  palUsades,  the  trenches  won, 
AjmI  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  veals  the  town. 

Dbtdbh. 

TO  VAIA,  DROP,  DROOP,  CONK,  TUMBLE. 
JUZ,  «.  lull:  drop  and  droopy  In  German  tropfen^ 
«ow  Gemu,  ate,  eVaj»ca,  ia  an  onomatopela  of  the 
•Mnf  of  a  *>«• ;  sinky  in  German  riaees,  Is  an  in- 
enaave  of  siegen  to  ineUne  downward ;  tumble,  in 
Seaman  faatnieJa,  is  an  intensive  of  taumeln  to  reel 
Mckwards  and  forwards. 

Foil  Is  the  generic*,  the  rest  specifics:  terms:  to 
drwp  hi  to  /all  suddenly;  to  droop  Is  to  drop  in  part; 
to  sink  U  to  fall  gradually ;  to  tumble  Is  to  fOL  awk- 
wardly or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.    In  cataracts 
the  water  fills  perpetually  and  in  a  mass ;  in  rain  It 
drops  partially ;  In  ponds  the  water  sinks  low.    The 
bead  droopy  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a 
•leiajbt,  it  may  sink  down  to  the  earth,  It  may  tumble 
v  accident; 
Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  Imperial  Troy !  must  bend, 
KnA  see  thy  warriours/sll  and  glories  end.— Pora. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Then  sodden  dropp'd  and  left  he*  life  In  air.— Pom. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  dropping  head. 
And  minting,  thrice  fell  grov'ling  on  the  bed. 

DeYDB*. 


i  aval  the  priest;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Ooa*d  Ids  dim  eye,  and  Ate  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Pora. 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropp'd  the  pond'rous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crush'd  the  solid  bone, 
Supine  be  tumbles  on  the  crlinson*d  sands.— Pope. 

Fall,  dr opt  and  rial  are  employed  in  a  moral  sense; 
droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person  falls  from  a 
slate  of  prosperity ;  words  drop  from  the  lips,  and  sink 
into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  corn,  fails;  a 
subject  drops*  a  parson  sinks  Into  poverty  or  in  the 
'  a  of  the  world. 


TO  BLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

Slip  ia  In  Low  German  Wipes,  from  the  Latin  labor 
o  slip,  and  Kb*  to  pour,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
X40O/UU  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew 
fiSp  h>  tarn  aside;  slid*  la  a  variation  of  slip,  and 
glide  of  slide. 

To  slip  Is  an  Involuntary,  and  slide  a  voluntary 
motion:  those  who  go  on  the  \ce  In  fear  will  slip ;  'A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly,  and  makes 


r  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide, 

And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide.— Dnrown. 
To  sbp  and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  met : 
bat  to  ghde  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
just  that  easy  motion  which  Is  made  by  slipping,  sliding, 
flying,  or  swhnmine; :  a  person  glides  along  the  surface 
of  the  lee  when  he  sUdes;  a  vessel  glides  along 
through  the  water; 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide,— Darns* . 
In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
who  commits  unintentional  errours,  or  the  thoughts 
slip  away  contrary  to  our  Intention ;    Every  one  finds 

-  yof  the  ideas  which  he  dedred  to  letain  have 

ted  away.'— Joanso*.  A  person  slides 

_    _     _  life,  who  wittingly,  and  jet  without 

difficulty,  falls  into  tho  practice  and  habits  which  are 
rscMnmended ;  be  glides  through  life  If  he  pursues  his 
•iNirte  smoothly  and  without  Interruption 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

Stagger  la  In  all  probability  a  frequentative  from  the 
German  steigtn,  and  the  Greek  ?»<%*»  to  go,  signify- 
ing to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  reel  signifies  to  go 
like  a  reel  in  a  winding  manner;  totter  most  probably 
comes  from  the  German  zittem  to  tremble,  because  te 
totter  ia  a  tremulous  action. 

AD  these  terms  designate  an  involuntary  and  aa  un 
steady  motion;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  the 
modeof  the  action ;  staggering  and  reeling  are  occa- 
sioned oitber  by  drunkenness  or  skknew ; 

Nameless  It  bore  his  foe  not  from  Jus  sell, 

But  made  him  stagger  as  be  were  not  well. 

Bnmss. 
The  clouds,  commLx'd 

With  stars,  swift  gilding  sweep  along  the  sky : 

All  nature  reels.— Thomson. 
Tottering  is  purely  the  effect  of  weakness,  paitlcumrrr 
the  weakness  of  old  age:  a  drunken  man  always  stag 
gen  as  he  walks;  one  who  Is  giddy  reels  from  one 
part  to  another:  to  stagger  is  a  much  less  degree  of 
untteadlneas  than  to  reel;  for  he  who  stagger  e  is  only 
thrown  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  be  who 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium ;  reeling  is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  falling.  TO  stagger  and  reel  are 
said  aa  to  the  carriage  of  the  whole  Body;  but  totter 
baa  particular  reference  to  the  limbs :  the  knees  and 
the  legs  totter,  and  consequently  the  footsteps  become 
tottering.  In  an  extended  •application,  the  mo  jriaina 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  reel  In  an  eart«^uake : 
houses  may  tetter  from  their  very  bases; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  mil. 

Darns*. 
In  a  figurative  application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution 
of  a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the  mind  U 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
ment  will  Utter  when  it  Is  torn  by  intestine  convul 
eions. 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE,  JtULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 
Draw  comes  from  the  Latin  trans  to  draw,  and  the 
Greek  tp&vow  to  lay  hold  of;  drag  through  the  me 
dlum  of  the  German  tragen  to  carry,  comes  also  from 
trako  to  draw ;  haul  or  kale  comes  from  the  Greek  Ac* 
to  draw;  pull  Is  in  all  probability  changed  from  polio 
to  drive  or  thrust;  pluck  is  In  the  German plueken, 
dec. ;  tug  comes  from  the  German  nsaen  to  pull. 

Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  Ant 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oueself ;  to  drag  is  to  draw 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
rente:- "ce ;  to  haul  b  to  drag  It  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence.   A  cart  is  drawn  ;  a  body  is  dragged  along  the 
ground;  or  a  vessel  Is  hauled  to  the  shore ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Setz'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warriour  drew; 
Struggling  be  follow'd,  while  in'  embroider'd  thong, 
That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragged  the  chief  along. 

Pops. 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare,    • 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast. 

DSTDBX. 

To  pull  signifies  only  an  Effort  to  draw  without  the 
Idea  of  motion :  hones  pull  very  long  sometimes  be* 
fore  they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill ;  *  Twe 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  the  roof  and  the 
other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burvlng-place  at 
Mecca,  and  pull  tho  Impostor's  iron  comn  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  In  the  air  between 
both  of  them.'— Anoisoif .    To  pluck  is  to  pull  with  a 
sudden  twitch,  In  order  to  separate ;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals ; 
Even  children  fouow'd  with  endearinrwlle, 
And  pluck' d  hai  gown,  to  abate  the  good  man's  smile 
Goldsmith. 


To  tug  Is  to  putt  with  violence ;  thus  i 
oar; 


i  tug  at  the 


Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  ftuly  fix'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugg*d  with  all  my  strength 

Derosa 
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In  the  morai  application  we  may  be  draw*  by  any 
ihing  which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  near  to  an 
Abject,  wc  are  fragged  only  by  meant  of  force;  we 
*uil  a  thing  towards  ui  by  a  direct  effort 
Hither  we  aail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public*  wrong; 
What  elae  to  Troy  the  assembled  nation*  draws, 
But  thine,  ungrateful !  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Pora. 
T  to  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

Pora. 
Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Nor  v«Uth*  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

,  Pora. 

To  haul,  pluck,  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 

TO  CABT,  THROW,  HURL. 

Out  probably  comes  from  casus,  participle  of  cade 
to  fail,  signifying  to  make  or  to  let  fall;  larva*,  in 
Saxon  thrawan,  is  most  probably  a  variation  of  thrust, 
In  Latin  trad*,  Chaldee  tsrad  to  thrust  repeatedly; 
hurl,  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirjiven,  hioeorfian,  German,  fee  wirsel,  Teutonic 
myirvdj  Danish  JnrireeJ,  kvirvler,  Latin  verto,  gyro, 
which  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  *7J  U  round, 
signifying  to  turn  round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying  aside,  or  put- 
ting from  one's  self;  throw  and  hurl  designate  more 
specifically  the  mode  of  the  action :  cast  is  an  Indif- 
ferent action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
throw  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dislike  or 
coatempt.  what  Is  not  wanted  is  cutoff:  clothes 
which  are  no  longer  worn  are  cast  off:  what  la  worth- 
less or  hurtful  is  thrown  away ;  the  dross  Is  separated 
from  the  wheat  and  thrown  away ;  bad  habits  cannot 
be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  Is  divested  of  all  per- 
sonalities ;  but  nothing  1a  thrown  at  any  one  without 
an  intention  of  offending  or  hurting :  a  glance  Is  cast 
at  a  person,  or  things  are  cast  before  bfm ;  but  insi- 
nuations are  thrown  out  against  a  person ;  things  are 
thrown  at  him  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  effort;  it  amount*  In 
general  to  no  more  than  let  fall  or  go :  throw  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violence.    Money  Is  cast 
into  a  bag ;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  east  their  young  at  stated  periods;  a  horse 
throws  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  throws  off  constraint ; 
As  far  as  I  could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something  methought  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists.— Dry dkn. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hell ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance!— Shjlupearb. 

Hurl  Is  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer :  the  hurler. 
the  thing  hurled,  and  the  cause  of  hurling,  correspond 
in  magnitude ;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hurled  from  bis 
throne  by  some  power  euperlour  to  his  own ;  Milton 
represents  the  devils  as  hurled  from  Heaven  by  the 
word  of  the  Almighty ;  the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  made  war  against 
Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
down  to  the  earth; 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder, 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
I'll  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  earth.— Tatb. 

TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

Spring,^  To  spring;  start  Is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  stir;  startle  is  a  frequentative  of  start; 
shrink  is  probably  an  intensive  of  sink,  signifying  to 
sink  into  itself.  —,-•#-, 

The  Idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  but  the  circumstance*  and  lode  differ  la 
all  t  wis**  (v  To  arise}  to  Indefinite  in  these  respects. 


and  Is  therefore  1 

and  start  may  be  either  voluntary  or 
movements,  but  spring  is  mostly  voluntary,  and  start, 
which  is  an  intensive  of  stir,  to  mostly  ixttrolantary ;  i 
person  springs  out  of  a  place,  or  one  antmaJ  ssvsnji 
upon  another; 
Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  team 
Soring  fromoui  fetters,  and  fasten  In  the  sJdes. 

A  person  or  animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  feegfe 
running,  or  starts  with  fright  from  one  aide  to  ae 


A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appemrM, 
Bending  to  loox  on  me:  I  started  back, 
It  started  back.— Milton. 
To  startle  Is  always  an  Involuntary  action ;  a  ho 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  wnfchbf 
stands ;  but  if  he  startles  be  seems  to  fly  beck  on  «=■ 
self  and  stops  bis  course; 
T  Is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  rtood. 


To  spring  and  start  therefore  always  cany  a  | 
farther  from  a  given  point ;  but  startle  and  sMrvtk  an 
movements  within  one's  self;  startling  to  a  sodden 
convulsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  * 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself ;  '  There  is  a 
horrour  In  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  country  which  makes 
nature  shrinh  back  at  the  reflection.*— Hfcnaino.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startie  . 
the  approach  of  any  frightful  object  makes  him  skriml 
back :  spring  and  start  are  employed  only  ia  the  pro- 
per sense  01  corporeal  movements :  startls  and  shrink 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  aand 
as  well  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Shake,  In  German  schttten,  Latin  evatss,  Hebrew 
TW  to  •bed ;  agitate,  In  Latin  agiU,  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  ago  to  drive,  that  is.  to  drive  different  ways; 
toss  is  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  torsi,  pre 
terlte  or  torques  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  la  signified  by  afl  these 
terms,  which  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  o. 
the  motion.  Shake  to  indefinite,  it  may  differ  hi  de- 
gree as  to  the  violence ;  to  agitate  and  toss  rise  hi 
sense  upon  the  word  shake :  a  breeze  shakes  a  leaf,  a 
storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel  10 
and  fro :  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  shaken  ;  huge 
bodies  are  agitated;  a  handkerchief  may  be  shaken; 
the  earth  to  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  h 
shaken  and  agitated  Is  not  removed  from  its  place; 
but  what  to  tossed  to  thrown  from  place  to  place.  A 
bouse  may  frequently  be  shaken,  while  the  foundation 
remains  good ;  *  An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold, 
or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy 
fabrick.'— South.  The  waters  are  most  agitated 
while  they  remain  within  their  bounds :  •  We  afi  mart 
have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  passion,  or 
an  actor,  who  is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpt 
tually  changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice  a? 
the  sense  of  their  words  varies.*— Sia  Wm.  Jons.  A 
ball  to  tossed  from  hand  to  hand ; 

Tess'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round, 
Breathless  I  fell.— Pors. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acta  either  of  persona? 
things;  \o agitate  to  the  act  of  things,  when  takes  to 
the  active  sense.  A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another, 
or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons  in  general. 
and  agitates  those  who  are  weak  in  frame :  a  dad 
tosses  hie  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vend 
tosses  every  thing  about  which  is  In  it.  To  shake  trim 
from  external  or  internal  causes ;  we  may  be  shaken 
by  others,  or  shake  ourw'.vrs  from  cold ;  to  agitatsvn 
toss  arise  always  from  some  external  action,  direct  or 
Indirect;  the  body  may  be  agitated  by  violent  conctsi 
non  from  without,  or  from  the  action  of  pertorM 
feelings:  the  body  may  be  tossed  by  various  cfrcum 
stances,  and  the  mind  may  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  passions.   Hence  the  oroprietTol 
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jnag  the  terns  in  the  moral  application.    The  resolu- 
tion is  state*,  as  the  tree  Is  by  the  wind : 
Not  my  firm  faith 

Can  by  hit  fraud  be  shake*  or  sedue'd.— M ilton. 
Tbc  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled  water* ;  •  His  mother 
coold  no  longer  bear  the  agitation*  of  so  many  passions 
is  tbronged  upon  her.'— Tatlbr.  A  person  is  totted 
to  and  fro  in  the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  b  totted  by 
the  waves ; 

Tour  mind  is  totting  on  the  sea, 

There  where  your  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.— SaAWrsAiii. 


SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 
Shack  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  agitation;  con- 
enssien,  a  shaking  together.  The  tkock  is  often  in- 
stantaneous, but  does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond 
U»  act  of  the  moment ;  the  conclusion  is  permanent 
in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to  derange  the  system. 
Hence  the  different  application  of  the  terms :  the  shock 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  concussion 
anects  properly  only  the  body,  or  corporeal  objects ;  a 
violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  mo- 
ment U  is  given ;  but  it  does  not  always  produce  a  con- 
cussion :  the  violence  of  a  fall  will,  however,  some- 
times produce  a  concussion  in  the  brain,  which  may 
bffeet  the  intellects.  Sudden  news  of  an  exceedingly 
painful  nature  will  often  produce  a  shock  on  the  mind ; 
rat  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  effect  which 
Has  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  shoot  and  dart,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  expressing  different 
nodes  of  sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  given 
point  From  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  arise 
their  different  application  to  other  objects  in  the  Im- 
proper sense ;  as  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goee 
saexpectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
tody,  so,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up  that 
ttses  so  uneipectedly  as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  is  said 
v  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a  shooting 
naoner,  from  one  place  to  another:  a  dcrt,  on  the 
ober  band,  or  that  which  is  dartea\  moves  through  the 
ur  visibly,  and  with  less  rapidity:  hence  the  quick 
novements  of  persons  or  animals,  are  described  by  the 
word  dart;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  his  anta- 
looist ;  a  hart  darts  past  any'  one  in  order  to  make  her 
escape. 

TO  RESOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 

To  rebound  is  to  bound  or  spring  back:  a  ball  re- 
bounds. To  reverberate  is  to  verberate  or  beat  back :  a 
S3und  reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To  recoil  is  to 
tea  or  whirl  back :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  application ; 
'  Honour  Is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
■toning  bright  In  the  face  of  all  abeut  him,  and  from 
thence  rebounding  upon  himself.'— South.  »  You 
seemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  the 
ion.'— Howbl. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 

Like  guns  o*ercbarg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

DxNatM. 

TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER,  QUIVER, 

Shake,  shudder,  Quiver,  and  quake,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  quatio  or  cutio  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 
the  German  sehuttetn,  schutten,  the  Italian  scussere, 
tod  the  like ;  tremble  comes  from  the  Latin  tremo. 

To  shake  Is  a  geaerick  term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
tkakmg .-  to  tremble  is  to  shake  from  an  inward  cause, 
or  what  appears  to  be  so :  in  this  manner  a  person 
trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weakness ;  ana  a  leaf 
which  is  Imperceptibly  agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to 
tremble ;  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently :  to  quiver 
vod  euake  are  both  to  tremble  quickly ;  but  the  former 
aesotes  rather  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the  latter  a  quick 
motion  of  the  whole  bodr  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that 


have  not  sufficient  consistency  in  themselves  to  remain 

sua. 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

To'  illumin'd  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 

Stakes  on  the  floods.— Thomson. 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  burl'd.— Dbtdzn. 

He  said,  and  burl'd  against  the  mountain  aide 

His  quivering  spear.— Darns*. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake, 

That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake. 

SpBMsaa 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 
Palpitate,  in  Latin  palpitatut,  from  palpito,  is  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  toAAm  to  vibrate ;  jlutter  is 
a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  in  an  agitated  manner ;  pant,  probably  de- 
rived from  pent,  and  the  Latin  pendo  to  hang  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  breath  when  one  pants ; 
gasp  is  a  variation  of  gape,  which  is  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment in  the  action  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungB  or  breath ;  to  palpitate  expresses  that  which 
is  strong ;  It  is  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  the 
vessels  of  the  heart ;  '  No  plays  have  oflener  filled  the 
eyes  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitation,  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  interludes  of  mirth.'— 
Johnson.    To  flutter  expresses  that  which  is  rapid ;  it 
is  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood  back- 
ward and  forward ; 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd.— Thomson. 
Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  palpitation,  but 
Joy  and  hope  produce  a  fluttering:  panting  is,  with 
regard  to  the  breath,  what  palpitating  is  with  regard  tt. 
the  heart;  panting  is  occasioned  by  the  inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders  this  palpi 
toting  necessary : 
All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  eytrj  vein. 

Thomsos. 
Gasping  diners  from  the  former,  Inasmuch  as  it  denotes 
a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath;  a  cessation  of  action 
in  the  respiratory  organs : 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe, 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void ! 

Youno. 

ALARM,  TERROUR,  FRIGHT,  CONSTER 
NATION. 

Mann,  in  French  alarmer,  is  compounded  of  al  or 
wl  and  armee  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  signal 
of  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  terrour,  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  terreo  to  produce  fear;  fright,  from  the 
German  furcht  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  tear :  conster- 
nation, in  Latin  conotematus, from  conttemo to  Isy  low 
or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of  terrour 
and  amazement  which  confounds. 

Alarm,  springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  announce* 
the  approach  of  danger.  Terrour  springs  from  any 
event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less  distinct  view 
of  dancer  than  alarm,  and  affords  room  to  the  imaglna 
tion,  which  commonly  magnifies  objects.  Alarm  there 
fore  makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and  terrour  disarms 
us; 

N°ne  *>  renewn'd 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

Drtdbh. 
« I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  The 
remark  struck  a  panick  terrour  Into  several  of  us  *— 
AnmsoN. 
Fright  w  a  less  vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  it  arise* 
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from  the  simple  ej>f>eeraiw  of  danger.  It  is  mora  per- 
sonal  than  either  alarm  or  terrour ;  for  we  may  be 
alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  we  mostly 
fright***  for  ourselves.  Oonsternation  It  stronger 
than  either  terrour  or  afright ;  k  springs  from  tfoe 
view  of  tome  Tery  serious  evil ;  *  I  have  known  a  eol 
dler  that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted  at  hie  oWi 
shadow'.— Addison. 

The  eon  of  Fellas  ceased ;  the  chiefs  around 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd.— Pope. 

Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terrour  the  understanding, 

'    right  the  senses;  consternation  seiaes  the  whole 

and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

Cries  alarm;  horrid  spectacles  terrify;  a  tumult 
frightens;  a  sudden  calamity  Alls  with  consternation. 

One  is  filled  with  alarm,  seised  with  tarrour,  over- 
wbelmed  with  fright  or  consternation. 

We  are  storms**  for  what  we  apprehend;  we  are 
tsrrifisd  by  what  we  imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by 
what  we  see;  consternation  may  be  produced  by  what 
we  learn. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 
Dismay  Is  probably  changed  from  the  French  dee- 
mouooxr,  signifying  to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit ; 
daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  dsnitus  conquered, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit :  appal,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  op  or  ad  and  paUso  to  grow  pale,  sig- 
nifies to  make  naie  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  oo  the  spirit  Is  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms;  but  dismay  expresses  leas  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal  We  are  dismayed  by 
alarming  circumstances ;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying ; 
we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  de- 
feat will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance; 
80  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismay 'd, 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Pora. 
The  flerv  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  will 
iaunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach ; 
love  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt*  nor  earth,  nor  hell  control.— Pope. 
The  sight  of.  an  apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest 
heart; 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls, 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth.— Pope. 

30LD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UNDAUNTED. 

Bold,  v.  Audacity;  fearless  signifies  without  fear 
(v.  To  apprehend) ;  intrepid,  compounded  of  in  pri- 
vative and  trepidus  trembling,  marks  the  total  absence 
of  fear;  undaunted,  of  an  privative,  and  daunted, 
from  the  Latin  domitatus,  participle  of  domitart  to 
impress  with  fear,  signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved 
at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  Is  positive;  fearlessness  Is  negative;  we 
may  therefore  be  fearless  without  being  bold,  or  fear- 
loss  through  boldness  ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  us, 

As  make  the  boldest  tremble.— Youno. 

Fearlessnees  b  a  temporary  state :  we  may  be  fearless 

of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time;  fearless  of  loss,  and 

dislike; 

The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  eock.— Thomson. 


with 


Boldness  Is  a  characteristick ;  it 
constant  fearlessness  ; 

His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  faint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey ; 
While  be  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds, 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

Rows. 
Intrepidity  and  undauntedness  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness :  boldness  is  con- 
fident, it  forgets  the  consequences :  intrepidity  is  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  It  with  composure ; 
undauntednees  Is  associated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  resolution ;  It  Is  awed  by  nothing :  the  held 
man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit  and  viva- 


city ;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the  1 
of  death  and  destruction ;  *  I  could  m 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  those  dunin 
who  durst  venture  10  walk  upon  my  bodyt 
trembling.'— Swift.    The  undaunted  ma 
countenance  In  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  nV 


most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  drcumats 

These  good  qualities  may,  without  neat  case,  de 
generate  Into  certain  viees  to  winch  they  civ  cfaaeb/ 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  meat  qocstkmiate  m 
Its  nature,  unless  Justified  by  the  absolute  urgency* 
the  case ;  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  semap 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  a 
an  essential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  Isa 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superioars;  it  an 
lead  to  the  provoking  of  resentment  and  com  tint  of 
persecution.  Intrepidity  may  become  laatmcss  if  tie 
"  "        r  lead  ti 


B.  of  danger  lead  to  an  unnecessary  cxpussa 
fe  and  person.  Undauntedness.  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  baffle  all  an 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge ;  but  the  same  spait 
may  be  employed  by  the  hardened  villain  10  preserve 
himself  from  detection. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 

Manly %  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to  jtrvenOe  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  pan  of  men ;  'I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  macs 
as  any  of  the  band  of  cashierers  or  king*.' — Brass. 
Manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  ftfrrnhMis, 
and  is  applicable  to  particular  persona,  or  person  is 

rirtlcular  cases ; '  I  opposed  his  whim  manfully,  wines 
think  you  will  approve  of.* — Cumbkrlajtik  A  pre- 
mature manliness  in  young  persons  is  hardly  less  un- 
seemly than  a  want  ofmanfulnees  iu  one  who  is  cases 
upon  to  display  his  courage. 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL,  TRE- 
MENDOUS, TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIGK. 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 
fearful  here  signifies  full  of  that  winch  causa 
fear  (v.  Alarm) ;  dreadful,  full  of  what  causes  dreed 
(e.  Apprehension) ;  frightful,   full  of  what 
fright  (v.  Afraid)  or  apprehension;  tremendm 
which  causes  trembling;  terrible,  or  tsrr\fich,  < 
terrour  (v.  Alarm) ;  horrible,  or  horrid,  causing karrsur 
The  application  of  these  terms  Is  easily  to  be  disco- 
vered by  these  definitions:  the  first  two  aflect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses;  all  the  others  affect  the 
senses  more  than  the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful  whoa 
the  issue  Is  Important,  but  the  event  doubtful  ; 
She  wept  the  terroure  of  the  fearful  wave, 
Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Falcooe*. 
The  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feefa 
himself  unprepared ; 
And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prise  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  dayf-Pot*. 

The  frightful  Is  less  than  the  tremendous ;  the  tn 
mendous  than  the  terrible ;  the  terrible  than  the  her 
rible :  shrieks  may  be  frightful; 
Frightful  convulsions  writlTd  his  tartuM  limbs 


The  roaring  of  a  Hon  is  terrible; 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'* 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  T— Shajupeah. 
Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremeudcus.  or  con 
vulsions  may  be  tremendous ;  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrifUk;  *  Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarchy  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremerdous, 
unformed  spectre,  In  a  far  more  terrific*  tube  thaa 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  imagination  of 
man.*— Buaaa.   The  actual  spectacle  of  killing  a  far 
rible  or  horrid  ; 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  sbieM 

Pope. 
In  their  general  application,  these  terms  are  often  era 
ployed  promiscuously  to  characterise  whatever  pn> 
duces  very  strong  impressions :  hence  we  mar  apeak  of 
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*  JVt#*</W,  dtiadfuZ,  terrtMe,  or  horrid  dream;  or 
frygmufmL,  dreadful,  or  tarrtWe  tempest :  eYees/sl,  «er- 
riMca  ar  Jkcrrid  consequences. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 


iewsFs,  compounded  of  q* 


in  French  apprehender,  Latin  «»pre- 
and  prtkendo  to  Jay  hold  of, 


to  a  moral  sense  signifies  to  seize  with  toe  understand- 
ing ;  faavr  cornea  in  all  Probability  through  the  medium 
af  the  L*alin  favor  and  verm*  from  the  Greek  <pplatm 
to  feel  a  shuddering ;  rfr«<w^  in  Latin  ternto,  comes 
*foxa  the  Greek  raasssw  to  trouble,  signifying  to  fear 
with  exceeding  trouble. 

These  words  rise  progressively  In  their  import; 
they  mark  a  sentiment  of  pain  at  the  prospect  of  evil : 
but  the  sentiment  ot*  apprehension  Is  simply  that  of 
uneasiness ;  that  of /ear  is  anxiety ;  that  of  dread  is 
wretchedness.  » 

We  mpprehend  an  unpleasant  occurrence ;  we  fear 
a  misfortune ;  we  dread  a  calamity.  What  Is  possi- 
ble is  apprehended;  'Our  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  produces  an  apprehension  of  merited  punish- 
ment,  when  we  have  commuted  a  crime.'— Blaul 
What  Is  probable  Is  /sored;  'That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided:  but  that  which  b  regretted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow.'— Johnson. 
The  symptom  or  prognostic*  of  an  evil  U  dreaded  as  if 
the  evil  kself  were  present; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 
dread.— Yornio. 
Apprehend  respects  things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
to  persons  as  well  as  things :  we  fear  the  person  who 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  disgraces  we  dread 
him  who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 

Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  In  society,  it  binds  men 
together  in  their  several  relations  and  dependencies, 
and  affords  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  feelings ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  instructer ;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator ;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards man,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  Is  altogether  an  Irksome 
sentiment ;  with  regard  to  our  fellow-creatures,  it  arises 
out  of  the  abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
seticbts  in  punishing  and  tormenting ,  his  image  haunts 
the  breast  of  the  unhappy  subject,  his  shadow  awakens 
terrour  as  the  approach  of  rome  direful  misfortune : 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  springs  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and  ade- 
quate punishment :  the  wntli  of  God  may  justly  be 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 
.fee,  probably  from  the  German  achten.  conveys  the 
Idea  of  regarding;  reverence,  in  French 


Latin  reverential  comes  from  revereor  to  fear  strongly ; 
drtady  in  Saxon  dread,  comes  from  the  Latin  temto 
to  frighten,  and  Greek  rasdevu  to  trouble. 

Awe  ma  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
ef  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  of  fear ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two :  dread  is  an  unmlngled  sentiment  of  fear  for  one's 
personal  security.  Jl we  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  senses  and  understanding;  reverence  by  that  of 
the  understanding  only;  and  dread  principally  by  that 
ef  the  Imagination. 

Sublime,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  awe; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
be  is  worthy  to  approach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
his  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  cautious, 
lest  by  bis  presence  be  should  contaminate  that  which 
b  hallowed ;  '  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which 
establish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
the  inseparable  union  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  Ideas  of  the  Divinity.'— Buma*.  Exalted  and 
nobfe  objects  produce  reverence;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisance  and  humiliation  which  it  b 
possible  for  a  man  to  express ;  *  If  the  vofce  of  universal 
aaitive,  the  experience  of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reason, 
and  Uio  immediate  evidence  of  my  senses,  cannot 
awake  me  to  a  dependence  upon  my  God,  a  reverence 


for  hb  religion,  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myself, 
what  a  lost  creature  am  I.'— CummmMUAm.  Terriflck 
objects  excite  dread:  they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which,  b 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain ; 

To  PboBbus  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led. 

Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awfuTdread. 

Drtdkn. 
When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Creator;  when  be  contemplates  the  immeasurable 


distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  hb  infinitely  perfect  Maker  ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  awe:  even  the  sanctuary  where  he  b 


accustomed  thus  to  bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires 
the  power  of  awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his 
mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined  In 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  reverence; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself  that  checks  the 
haughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise  and 
giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates  to  all 
around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect  A  grievous 
offender  b  seldom  without  dread;  hb  guilty  con- 
science pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, and  every  person  as  denouncing  his  merited 


The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire  awe, 
even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  no  dread  of  death, 
Children  should  be  early  taught  to  have  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible  as  a  book,4n  distinction  from  all  other  books. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMTD. 

Afraid  b  changed  from  of  eared,  signifying  in  a  stats 
of  fear;  fearful,  as  the  words  of  which  It  b  com 
pounded  imply,  signifies  full  of  fear;  timorous  and 
timid  come  from  the  Latin  timer  fear,  timid**  fearful, 
ahd  timeo  to  fear. 

The  fiist  denotes  a  temporary  state,  the  three  last  a 
habit  of  the  mind. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  either  as  It  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  timorous  are  only  applied  physi- 
cally and  personally;  timid  b  mostly  used  in  a  moral 
reuse. 

It  b  the  character  of  Xhejearful  or  txmoreus  pe 
son  to  be  afraid  of  what  be  imagines  would  hurt  him- 
self; It  b  not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  tc 
exbt  in  order  to  awaken  fear  In  such  a  disposition ; 
*  To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  preserva- 
tion/—Johnson.  It  b  the  characteristic*  of  the  timid 
person  to  be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with  some 
thing  painful  from  others;  such  a  disposition  is  pre- 
vented from  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  mind; 
4  fie  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude 
the  timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  will  suffer  himself 
to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  fortresses 
of  demonstration.* — Johnson. 

Between  fearful  and  timorous  there  b  little  distinc- 
tion, either  In  sense  or  application,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  thing,  not  timorous,  of  a  thing;  «ByI 
know  not  what  Impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonder 
fully  fearful  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer  * 
Stbblx. 

Then  birds  In  airy  space  might  s*fely  move, 
And  tim'rous  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove. 

Drydkn. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 
Between  frighten  and  iutimid  de  there  b  the  same 
difference  as  between  fright  (e.  Man*)  and  fear 
(».  To  apprehend);  the  danger  that  b  near  or  before 
the  eyes  frightens;  that  which  b  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates,  hence  females  are  often*  frightened,  and 
men  are  oftener  intimidated:  noises  will  frighten; 
threats  may  intimidate:  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened ;  -we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  intimidated :  we  fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frightened;  ws  fear  harm  to  our  property 
as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  intimidate^: 
frighten,  therefore,  b  always  applied  to  animals,  but 

And  perch,  a  honour !  on  hb  sacred  cro 
If  that  such  profanation  ware  permitted 


aos 
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Of  the  Bystanders,  who  with  reverend  care 

,   Fright  them  away.— Cumssrlahd. 

Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alter- 
nately to  aooth  and  intimidate  Montezuma.'— Ro- 
birtbo*. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKING. 
Formidable  to  applied  to  that  which  la  apt  to  excite 
fear  (v.  To  apprehend)  ;  dreadful  (v.  To  apprehend)  to 
what  to  calculated  to  excite  dread;  terrible  (v.  Alarm) 
to  that  which  excites  terrour;  and  ehocking  from  to 
ikake  la  applied  to  that  which  violently  shakes  or  agi- 
tates (v.  To  agitate).  The  formidable  acta  neither 
euddenly  nor  violently;  'France  continued  not  only 
powerful  but  formidable  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.'— Burxb.  The  dreadful  may  act  violently, 
hut  not  suddenly:  thus  the  appearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidable;  that  of  a  field  of  battle  to  dread- 
ful; 

Think,  ttanely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 
Drtdkm. 
The  Urrible  and  shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently;  but  the  former  acta  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings  only: 
thus  the  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  terrible;  the  unex- 
pected news  of  a  Mend's  death  to  ehocking;  •  When 
men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution 
with  pleasure,  bow  few  things  are  there  that  can  be 
terrible  to  them.'— Stbbls.  *  Nothing  could  be  more 
ehocking  to  a  generous  nobility,  than  the  intrusting  to 
mercenary  hands  the  defence  or  those  territories  which 
bad  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancestor*.'— RoanaTsoH. 


TREMBLING,  TREMOUR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  very  same 
source  (v.  Agitation),  and  designate  a  general  state  of 
agitation :  trembling  to  not  only  the  most  familiar  but 
also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three ;  trepidation 
and  tremour  are  species  of  trembling.  Trembling 
expresses  any  degree  of  Involuntary  snaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  affection  either  of  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  cold,  nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  trembling  ; 

And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 

Pore. 
Tremour  to  a  slight  degree  of  trembling,  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spirits  are  agi- 
tated, the  mind  to  thrown  into  a  tremour  by  any  trifling 
incident; *  Laughter  to  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremour  of  the  voice.'— 
tiTEXLC.  Trepidation  to  more  violent  than  either  of 
the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
mind,  it  shows  itself  In  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body;  those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  mind  to  command  themselves  on 
all  occasions  are  ant  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  trepidation:  'The  ferocious  Insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment) would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety.* 
— Johksoh.  Trembling  is  either  an  occasional  or  an 
habitual  Infirmity ;  there  to  no  one  who  may  not  be 
sometimes  seined  with  a  trembling,  and  there  are  those 
who,  from  a  lasting  disease  <>r  from  old  age,  are  never 
rid  of  It ;  tremour  to  but  occasional,  and  consequently 
depends  rather  on  the  natu*  o  of  the  occasion ;  no  one 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make  his  first 
appearance  in  publick  without  feeling  a  tremour:  tre- 
pidation may  be  either  occasional  or  habitual,  but 
oftener  the  latter,  since  it  ar  isea  rather  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

Trembling  and  tremulov*  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persons  or  things:  a  trembling  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  trmndous  voice  evinces  a 
tremour  of  mind:  notes  in  muslck  are  sometimes 
trembling;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  to  tremu- 
lous; 

And  rend  the  trembling  unresisting  prey.— Porn. 
Aa  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drank, 
With  chertoa/d  gaxe>— Thoksos. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIDATION, 
TREMOUR 


Agitation,  in  Latin  agitatio,  from  cWto,  s4 
the  state  of  being  agitated  ;  emotion,  in  Xatte  e 
from  emotus,  participle  of  emayem,  compounded  of 


out  of  and  moveo  to  move,  signifies  the  state  of  eessg 

moved  out  of  rest  or  put  In  motion ;  trepidariem.  to 

Latin  trepidatio,  from  trepido  to  t 

of  tremo  and  pede  to  tremble  with  the  I 

the  condition  of  trembling  In  all  one's  lii 

to  foot;  tremour,  v.  Trembling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  the  body  or 
to  the  mind  only;  tremour  mostly,  ami 
only,  to  the  body. 

Agitation  of  mind  to  a  vehement  straggle  between 
contending  reelings;  emotion  to  the  awakexdDf  boa 
one  feeling;  which  in  the  bitter  case  to  not  so  vehe- 
ment as  in  the  former.  Dtotressliig  drcojostaaccs  pro- 
duce agitation;  'The  seventh  book  affects  the  ima- 
gination like  the  ocean  In  a  calm,  and  flOa  the  mad 
of  the  reader  without  producing  in  it  any  tiring  Una 
tumult  or  agitation.'— Addison  (On  Milton).  Anect 
lag  and  interesting  circumstances  produce  amatian*; 
'  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  aa  they  fins  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  to  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  ic 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  which  be  to  represented.* — Adm- 
som  (On  Milton). 

Agitation*  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  emotions  vary  with  the  object  that  awakens 
them ;  they  are  emotions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or  strong, 
faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  agitation  to  more  than  tre- 
pidation, and  the  latter  more  than  tremour:  the  two 
former  attract  the  notice  of  tho  bystander ;  the  toner 
to  scarcely  visible. 

Agitations  of  the* mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitation*  of  the  body ;  emo- 
tion* of  terrour  or  honour  will  throw  the  body  into  a 
trepidation;  or  any  publick  misfortune  mayprodaee 
a  trepidation  among  a  number  of  persons;  'His  first 
action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Lepanlo,  where  tee 
success  of  thst  great  day.  in  such  trepidation  of  the 
state,  made  every  man  meritorious.' — Wotto*.  Fac- 
tions of  fear  will  cause  a  tremour  to  ran  through  the 
whole  frame ;  '  He  fell  into  such  a  universal  I 
of  all  bis  taints,  that  when  going  his  lets 
under  him.'— Hervit. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE 

Actuate,  from  the  Latin  actum  an  action,  implies  is 
call  into  action;  impel,  in  Latin  impello,  to  com- 
pounded of  m  towards  and  pello  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object ;  induce.  In  Latin  induce,  if 
compounded  of  ta  and  duco,  signifying  to  lead  towards 
an  object 

One  to  actuated  by  motives,  impelled  by  pasafcwa, 
and  induced  by  reason  or  inclination. 

Whatever  actuate*  is  the  result  of  reflection :  it  to 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle :  whatever  impels  to  mo- 
mentary and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection: 
whatever  inducts  is  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mentary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  are 
actuated  ;  as  the  principle,  whether  nod  or  bad,  is 
not  liable  to  change ;  *  It  to  observed  by  Cicero,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  shining  pans  are 
most  actuated  by  ambition.'— Anniso*.  We  may  fre- 
quently be  impelled  to  measures  which  cause  serous 
repentance ; 

When  youth  impeWd him.and  when  love lospir'd 

The  listening  nymphs  his  Dorick  lags  adalrtL 

Bin  War.  Joxns. 
The  thing  to  which  we  are  induced  to  seldom  of  sum 
clent  importance  to  call  for  repentance ; 

Induced  by  such  examples,  some  have  tanght 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 


Revenge  actuate*  men  to  commit  the  most  horrkr 
deeds ;  anger  impels  them  to  r  V  most  Impm-teat  ac 
tlons ;  phlegmatic*  people  are  not  easily  induced  tc 
lake  any  one  measure  in  preference  to  r — L" 
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TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 
Ex*;is\e%    -».  To  awaken  ;  incite,  v.  To  encourage ; 
r*ooJce,  n>.  To  aggravate 

To  svmenue  Is  said  more  particularly  of  the  inward 
feeli  ngi  ;  saciY*  is  said  of  the  external  actions ;  provoke 
fee  s&ia  or  both. 

A  person's  passions  are  excited ;  he  Is  mated  by  any 
psLrtlculaur  passion  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  particular 
feeling  in  provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling 
to  a  pfextfeular  step.  Wit  and  conversation  ezeiu 
mixta; 

Can  tben  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejoln'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  1— Pops. 
Men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prac- 
tices; 

To  ber  the  god :  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  flare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece  provok'd  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warriour  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe — Port. 
Men  are  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  Intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures;  'Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  produces,  we 
may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  provoked  their 
jealousy  is  taken  from  them.'— Anoisox.   To  excite  is 
very  frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite 
always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  apeak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration ; 
of  inciting  to  noble  actions ;  of  provoking  Imperti- 
nence, provoking  scorn  or  resentment 

When  excite  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  excite  a  smile,  but  it 
provokes  laughter ;  it  may  excite  displeasure,  but  ft 
provokes  anger ;  it  may  excite  Joy  or  sorrow,  but  it 
provoke*  to  madness. 


TO  PRESS,  SaUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 
Press,  in  Latin  pressus,  participle  of  premo,  which 
r  ably  comes  from  the  Greek  0dfnua ;  squeeze,  In 
Sii-  >n  quisan,  Latin  quaseo,  Hebrew  VBH  to  prees 
together ;  finch  is  but  a  variation  from  pin,  spine; 
gripe,  from  the  German  greifen,  signifies  to  seize, 
like  the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the 
Greek  ypcir^w  to  fish  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  filj 
to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  In- 
cluded in  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  prest  this  Is 
the  only  idea;  the  rest  differ  in  the  circumstances. 
We  may  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  sqneeus  commonly 
with  the  hand ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  fingers, 
or  an  instrument  constructed  In  a  similar  form ;  one 
gripes  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects  press  or  pinch;  but  to  squeeze  and  gripe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the  latter  of  animals ; 
nones  press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight ;  a 
door  which  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch  the  fingers ;  one 
squeezes  the  hand  of  a  friend ;  lobsters  and  many 
Xber  shell-fish  *gnpe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ;  we  press  a  person  by  importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure;  '  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
soliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own.'— Pkidraux.  An  ex- 
tortioner equeetes  In  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty ;  ( Venttdius,  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  lime  greater  to  hinder  it,  squeezed  each 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.'— Pri- 
dcaux.  A  miser  pinches  himself  by  contracting  his 
flvMstence ; 

Better  dispos'd  to  clothe  the  latterM  wretch, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Puuh'd  with  afflictive  want.— Somrrvillr. 
&  covetous  person  gripes  all  that  comes  within  his 
pessenion ;  How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  Is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  him 
up  to  Qttogripe  of  poverty.'— Johksor. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALL. 
To  rub,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lam 
guages,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  B I*V  It  hi  the  generick 
term,  expressing  simply  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  to  chafe,  from  the  French 
chauffer,  and  the  Latin  calfacere  to  make  hot  signi- 
fies to  rub  a  thing  until  it  is  heated ;  to  fret,  like  the 
word  fritter,  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to  crumble, 
signifying  to  wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  gall,  from 
the  noun  gall,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  as 
gall,  that  is.  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things  are  rubbed 
sometimes  tor  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they  are 
chafed,  fretted,  and  galled  injuriously :  the  skin  Is 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence;  leather  will  fret 
from  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a  continuance 
of  the  friction.  These  terms  are  likewise  used  in  the 
moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the  actions  of 
things  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinction  is  clearly 
kept  up.  We  meet  with  rubs  from  the  opposing 
'    "  ■       •-•---• at  nome  n 


timents  of  others ;  'A  boy  educated  i 
with  continual  rubs  and  disappointments  (when  he 
comes  into  the  world).'— Bxattir.  The  angry  hu 
mours  are  chafed  ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

ShxkspraRR. 
The  mind  Is  fretted  and  made  sore  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  small  troubles  and  vexations ; 

And  full  of  indignation  frets, 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes.— Swift 
The  pride  is  galled  by  humiliation  and  severe  degra 
datlons; 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind, 

Who,  too'  too  little  to  be  seen, 

Can  tease  and  gaU,  and  give  the  spteeru— Swirr. 

EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE,  FERMENT- 
ATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  la 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly  synony 
mous ;  having  strong  characteristlck  differences. 

Ebullition,  from  the  Latin  ebuUUio  and  ebuOio 
compounded  of  e  and  bullio  to  boil  forth,  marks  the 
*  commotion  >of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chymistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which  by  pens 
tracing  each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up;  effer- 
vescence, from  the  Latin  effervescentia  and  effervesce 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  Is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  combination  of  substances ;  such  as  of 
acids,  which  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fermentation,  from  the  Latin  fermentatio  and  fermen- 
turn  or  fervimentum,  from  ferveo  to  grow  hot,  marks 
the  internal  movement  which  Is  excited  In  a  liquid  of 
itself,  by  which  Its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 

EbuUiUon  is  a  more  violent  action  than  efferves- 
cence; fermentation  Is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  Is  exposed  to  ebullition  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  heat ; 
iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervescsnee;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  they  reach  a 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figurative  senaa, 
which  Is  drawn  from  their  physical  application.  The 
passions  are  exposed  to  ebullitions,  in  which  they 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  <  Milbourn,  Indeed, 
a  clergyman,  attacked  it  (Dryden's  Virgil),  but  his 
outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated 
by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite.'- 
Johnson.  The  heart  and  affections  are  exposed  to 
effervescence  when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects ,  '  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms  : 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  in  its  turbulentjftr- 
vescence  with  some  other  desires.'— Johnson.  Minds 
are  said  to  be  In  a  ferment  which  are  agitated  by  con- 
flicting feelings ;  '  The  tumult  of  the  world  raises  that 
eager  fermentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 

•  Vide  Beauxee : "  Ebullition,  effervescence,  ferment 
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forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of  folly.'— Blai*.    EbuW* 
tion  and  effervescence  are  applicable 


duals ;  fermentation  to  one  or  many. 


i  only  to  indivi- 


If  the  angry  humours  of  an  Irascible  tempet  be  not 
retrained  in  early  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  moat  dreadful  ebullitions  la  maturer  yeara ; 
religious  zeal,  when  not  conttrained  by  the  sober  exer- 
cise of  Judgement,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowledge, 
la  an  unhappy  effervescence  that  Injures  the  cause 
which  It  espouses,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  which 
was  produced  in  the  publlck  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
ullon  exceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  In  history 
of  popular  commotions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  future  period. 
There  can  be  no  ebullition  or  fermentation  without 
effervescence  ;  but  there  may  be  effervescence  without 
either  of  the  former. 

INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 
Intoxication^  from  the  Latin  texicum  a  poison,  sig- 
nifies imbued  with  a  poison ;  drunkenness  signifies  the 
state  of  having  drunk  overmuch ;  infatuation,  from 
fatuus  foolish,*  signifies  making  foolish. 

Intoxication  and  drunkenness  are  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  infatuation  In  the 
improper  sense  only.  Intoxication  is  a  general  state ; 
drunkenness  a  particular  state.  Intoxication  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes ;  drunkenness  is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  some  intoxicating 
liquor :  a  person  may  be  intoxicated  by  the  smell  of 
strong  liquors,  or  by  vapours  which  produce  a  similar 
effect ;  he  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  other  spirits.  In  the  improper  sense  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  common  idea  In  the 
signification  of  all  these  terms.  The  intoxication  and 
drunkenness  spring  from  the  intemperate  state  of  the 
feelings ;  the  infatuation  springs  from  the  ascendancy 
of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  person 
*  intoxicated  with  success,  drunk  with  Joy,  and  in- 
fatuated by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of 
'  character;  'This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in 
the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success.'— Bean. 
Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.'— South. 
A  sure  destruction  ImpendVi  over  those  infatuated 
Princes,  who,  in  the  conflict  with  this  new  and  unheard 
w  power,  proceed  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
that  bore  a  resemblance  to  their  former  contests.'— 
Busks. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intoxicated  reels  and  is 
gradv ;  be  who  is  in  the  moral  sense  intoxicated  is  dis- 
orderly and  unsteady  in  his  conduct:  h  drunken  man  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  In  the  moral 
sense  he  is  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  himself. 
An  infatuated  man  is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  •  he 
carries  his  folly  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch. 


to  the  conduct  or  temper  of 
tion  is  awakened  bj  ' 
the  ear;  theconscl 


Thes 


tion  is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds  that  strike  asset 

:lence  is  awakened  by  thevcaceef 

the  preacher, or  by  passing  events;  *The  soul  haw  i* 


curiosity  more  than  ordinarily 

its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  sues*  who 


behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  k^ucv,  •  <-«« 

fai,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  in  the  extremity  of 

death.1— Steels.    A  commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  re 

hellion  Is  excited  among  the  people  by  the  active  effism 

of  individuals  •,  '  In  our  Saviour  was  no  form  of  eosae 

llness  than-  men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  tries,  f 

catch  applause,  or  to  excite  surprise-'— Cummmsllmm*. 

Laughter  or  contempt  is  provoked  by  preposie 

conduct; 

See,  Mercy !  see  with  pare  and  loaded  bands 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 

When  be  whom  e'en  our  Joys  provoke. 

The  fiend  of  nature  Join'd  his  yoke, 

And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  fades  bis  prey : 

Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.— Col: 


To  awaken  ia,  in  the  moral,  as  In  the  physical  sesse, 
to  call  into  consciousness  froma  state  of  tuconsckn 
ness;  to  rouse  Is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  Hat 
which  Is  In  a  state  of  inaction;  and  iter  up  is  to  krau? 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  We  are 
awakened  from  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means ; 
we  are  remud  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra-' 
ordinary  means ;  we  are  stirred  up  from  an  ontaaary 
tit  an  extraordinary  state.  The  mind  of  a  ciuU  a 
awakened  by  the  action  on  lis  senses  as  soon  as  it  a 
born; 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  (awaken) 

And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel.— SrsBsaaL 
Some  persons  are  not  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor  If 
any  thing  but  the  most  awful  events ;      . 

Go,  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth ; 

Rouse  up  that  flame  our  great  forefathers  felt 

Bhimuey 
The  passions,  particularly  of  anger,  are  in  some  par 
sons  stirred  up  by  trifling  circumstances ;  '  The  useo* 
the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upoa 
action,  to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enforce  the 
will.'— Addison. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  tim*, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  dsneer! 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safety,  until  an  intem- 
perate aeaJiasttrrsdinjinhlmbymeansofentbfl- 
slastic  preaching,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  b 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  fedinc  ia 
the  most  obdurate  breast ;  ^ 


TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE,  ROUSE, 
STIR  UP.  ^ 


To  awaken  is  to  make  awake  or  alive ;  to  exotic,  In 
Latin  excite,  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllables  ex 
and  cUo,  In  Hebrew  flO  to  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
of  e  state  of  rest ;  provoke,  from  the  Latin  provoco  to 
call  forth,  signifies  to  call  forth  the  feelings ;  to  rouse 
is  to  cause  them  to  rise;  and  to  etir,  from  the  Ger- 
man staves,  and  the  Latin  turbo,  is  to  put  in  com- 
motion. 

To  excite  unA  provoke  convey  the  Idea  of  producing 
something;  rouse  and  etir  up  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  that  which  previously  exists;  to  awaken  ia  used 
in  either 


To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than  to  excite,  and  this 
is  gentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
effort ;  we  excite  by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible  means ; 
we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or  actions.  The  tender 
feelings  are  awakened;  affections  or  the  passions  in 
general  are  excited ;  the  angry  passions  are  commonly 
p-ovoked.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a  sentiment  of 
pity:  competition  among  scholars  excites  a  spirit  of 
emulation ;  taunting  words  provoke  aneer. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  individual  and  what 
passes  within  him ;  excite  Is  applicable  to  the  outward 
circumstances  of  ove  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable 


»      .    ^  The  fair 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awahene  ev'ry  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  race.— Pore 
The  tears  and  signs  of  the  afflicted  excite  a  sentiment 
of  commiseration ;  the  roost  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the  discontented  - 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  txcite  to  honour  and 
virtue;  '  That  kind  of  poetry  which  excites  'jo  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind.*- 
Dkydbn.    A  harsh   and   unreasonable  reproof  will 
provoke  a  reply :  or  affronts  provoke  resentment ; 
„  Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest.— Unto*. 
Continued  provocations  and  affronts  may  remae  a  sense 
of  injuries  In  the  meekest  breast;  'The  beat  with 
which  Luther  treated  bis  adversaries,  though  strained 
too  fkr,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  rouse  up  a  people,  the  most  phlegmatick  of  say 
in  Christendom.'— ATTKBauET.  Nothing  is  so  cal- 
culated to  etir  vp  the  rebellious  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demagogues;  « The  turbulent 
and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling  councils,  etirrinw  vp 
seditions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.'— Stbkia. 

TO  ENCOURAGE.   COUNTENANCE,   SANC- 
TION, SUPPORT.        ^ 
Encourage  has  here  the  same  general  Amineatka 
as  in  the  preceding  article;  countenance  sunlne*  w 
k*tip  in  countenance .  sanction,  in  French  oanctie* 
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inn  ssuactnm  from  9a*ctu$  aacred,  signifies  to  ratify  a 
pree  or  ordinance ;  In  an  extended  aenae  to  make 
m  thins;  binding;  «»<»•(,  in  French  supporter, 
•tin  sunawttf,  compounded  of  asp  or  ana  and  port* 
k  hear,  signifies  to  bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 
1  These  terms  are  allied  in  their  application  to  peraona 
t  things  personal ;  peraona  or  thing*  are  encouraged 
aad  ansyorteaf;  peraona  are  eamatsaseaa*;  thinfa  are 
muetiameml;  meaaurea  or  peraona  are  encouraged  and 
mwp+rUd  by  every  mean*  which  may  forward  the 
meet;  persona  are  countenanced  in  their  proceedings 
a*/  the  apparent  approbation  of  othere;  meaaurea  are 
anctiMM  by  the  conaent  or  approbation  of  other*. 


I  by  the  conaent  or  approbation  of  othare. 
To  emcomrage  ia  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  we 
easy  encourage  a  peraon  or  bia  conduct  by  various 
waya :  i  Every  man  encourages  the  practice  of  that 
vice  which  he  commits  in  appearance,  though  he 
•voids  it  in  fact.*— Hawxkiworth.    Countenancing 
U  a  diiect  mode  of  encouragement,  it  eonaiata  of  aome 
oatward  deioonatratlon  of  regard  or  good  will  toward* 
the  person ;  *  A  good  man  acta  with  a  vigour  and  dif- 
fer* with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  be- 
nevea  himself  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.'— Blair. 
There  is  most  of  authority  in  eanctiontng;  it  la  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing;  *  Men  of 
the  greatest  aenae  are  alwaya  diffident  of  their  private 
judgement,  until  it  receive*  a  emncUen  from  the  pub- 
lick.' — Addison.    There  ia  most  of  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  support;  it  ia  the  employment  of  mean* 
to  an  end ;  *  The  apparent  inaufficleney  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  his  own  happineaa  or  safety  compels  ua  to 
seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support.1** 
Johnson.    Peraona  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and  support:  supertours  only  can  countenance  or 
f auction:  those  who  countenance  evil  doers  give  a 
f auction  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those  who  support  either 
in  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
we  entitled  to  support. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE.  IMPEL, 
URGE,  STIMULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

Encourage,  compounded  of  em  or  in  and  courage, 
signifies  to  Inspire  with  courage ;  animate,  in  Latin 
ouimatus,  participle  of  animo  and  anima  the  soul, 
ssnunes  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  aenae  to  give  spirit ;  indie,  from  the  Latin  cite, 
and  the  Hebrew  HD  to  stir  up,  signifies  to  put  Into 
motion  towards  an  object ;  impel  signifies  the  same  aa 
In  the  preceding  article ;  urge,  la  Latin  urges,  cornea 
from  the  Greek  root  spyfa  to  set  to  work;  stimulate, 
from  the  Latin  stimulus  a  spur  or  goad,  and  instigate, 
rrom  the  Latin  stigo,  and  Greek  yfl>,  signify  literally 
toned. 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  Is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  vary  In  the  circumstance* 
of  die  action. 

Encouragement  acta  as  a  persuasive,  animate  aa  an 
impelling  or  enlivening  cause :  those  who  are  weak 
require  to  be  encouraged  ;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated :  the  former  require 
to  have  their  difficulties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled ;  the  latter  may 
have  their  hopes  Increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  invigorated ;  we  are  encouraged  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  ani- 
•uaud  to  Increase  our  efforts:  the  sinner  ia  encouraged 
by  offers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  hia  sinful  waya ;  '  He  would  nave  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  oe  spectators  and  encouragere  of 
noble  actions.'— Bueton.  The  Christian  is  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful  eternity,  to  go  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection ;  '  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 
purpose,  by  lawful  means,  acta  alwaya  with  the  appro- 
bation of  hia  own  reason :  he  la  animated  through  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  Just.'— Johnson. 

What  encourages  and  animates  acta  by  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature ;  what  incites  acta  through  the 
medium  of  our  desires :  we  are  encouraged  by  Und- 
oes;  we  are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward ;  we 
an  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction  or  the  love  of 
gala ;  •  While  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
procarod  either  by  alow  industry  or  * 


/•wirdkeor  Impatience 


ill  alwaya  be  multitudes  whom 
\  incite  to  more  aim  aad  speedy 


method*  of  getting  wealth.'— Johnson.  Wnatuagats 
urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acta  forcibly,  be  the 
cause  internal  or  external :  we  are  impelled  and  stimu- 
lated mostly  by  what  la  internal ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigated  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter:  we  are  impelled  by  motives;  we 
are  stimulated  by  passions ;  we  are  urged  and  insti- 
gated by  the  representations  of  others :  a  benevolent 
man  ia  impelled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  the 
wretched; 

So  Myrrha's  mind.  impelTd  on  either  aide, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

DaTOXK. 
An  ardent  mind  ia  stimulated  by  ambition  to  great 
efforts ;  <  Some  person*  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.'— Watts.  We  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are  in  our 
power;  one  la  instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged  though  not  properly 
stimulated  or  instigated  by  circumstances;  in  thai 
case  the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
In  the  impelling  cause :  lea  constraint  ia  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled,  than  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice:  a  monarch  la 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation  to  make 
a  peace  leas  advantageous  than  be  would  otherwise 
do; 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 

Impels  the  natives  to  repeated  toil, 

Industrious  hablta  in  each  bosom  reign. 

Goldsmith. 
A  prince  may  be  urged  by  his  desperate  condition  to 
throw  himself  upon  Uie  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to. 

SHAXSrBASB. 

A  man  la  impelled,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing, 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  another ;  be  ia  urged 
by  hia  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  stimulated  to  thai 
which  la  good  or  bad ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  thai 
which  ia  good :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  ti 
pry  into  that  which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  b> 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected  will 
to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterward  repent,  or  have 
afterward  reason  to  approve;  'The  magistrate  cannot 
urge  obedience  upon  auch  potent  ground*  aa  the  minis- 
ter.'—South.  We  may  be  stimulatsd  by  the  desire 
of  distinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast' 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrcs'd. 
Goldsmith. 
Those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice  require  the  instt 

Cation  of  peraona  more  abandoned  than  themselves 
sfore  they  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  *  There  are  few  instigations  In  this  country  to 
u  breach  of  confidence.'— Hawkbswo*th. 

The  encouragement  and  vn+itevunt  are  the  abstract 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting, 
or  the  thing  that  encourages  of  incites  :  the  encou- 
ragement of  laudable  undertakings  ia  itself  laudable; 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement; 
For  when  be  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.— Otwat. 
The  incitement  of  passion  Is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  particularly  In  youth ;  money  ia  said  to  be  an  ts- 
citement  to'  evil;  the  prospect  of  glory  ia  an  incitement 
to  great  actions ; 

Let  hia  actions  speak  bim,  and  this  shield, 

Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  his  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  incitement*— B.  Jokiok. 
Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from  incite,  has 
a  higher  application  for  things  that  incite,  being  mostly 
applied  to  spiritual  objects:  a  religious  man  wants  n* 
incentives  to  virtues;  his  own  breast  furnishes  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind;  *  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressing  motives,  more 
powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  by  It  at  the  last  dreadful  day.'— Ar- 
Timsuar.  Impulse  is  the  d  'rivative  from  impel,  and 
denotes  the  act  of  impelling  >r  the  thing  that  impels  • 
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etimuiue,  which  to  the  root  of  the  word  stimulate,  na- 
turally designates  the  instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or 
goad  with  which  one  is  stimulated ;  hence  we  apeak 
of  acting  by  a  blind  impulse  or  of  wanting  a  stimulus 
to  exertion ;  '  If  these  little  impulses  set  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height 
of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  amallnesi 
of  the  occasion.'— South. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  encourage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  advance,  from  the  Latin  adxenio  to  come  near, 
signifies  here  to  cause  to  come  near  a  point ;  promote, 
from  the  Latin promoveo,  signifies  to  move  forward; 
prefer,  from  the  Latin  prmfero,  or /ere  and  pre,  to  set 
before,  signifies  to  set  up  before  others ;  to  forward  is 
to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  Influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  the  action :  to  encourage,  advance,  and  pro- 
nets  are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  things;  prefer 
to  persons  only;  forward  to  things  only. 

First,  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may  encourage 
a  person  in  any  thing,  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means :  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in  his  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  him ;  or  we  may  entourage  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work ; 
but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer  are  more  general 
n  their  end,  and  specifics:  in  the  means :  a  person  may 
advance  himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others ;  he  is 
promoted  and  preferred  only  by  others:  a  person's  ad- 
vancement may  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  or  result 
from  the  efforts  of  his  friends ;  promotion  and  prefer- 
aunt  are  the  work  of  one's  friends ;  the  former  in  re- 
gard to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  situations :  It  is  the  duty  or  every  one  to 
entourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those  among 
the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood ; 
4  Religion  depends  upon  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it'— South.  It  Is  every 
man's  duty  to  advance  himself  In  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  '  No  man's  lot  Is  so  unalterably  fixed  in 
this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  for- 
ward or  disappoint  his  advancement.'— fleams.  It 
is  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  every  good  man  in  the 
state  to  promote  those  who  show  themselves  deserving 
of  promotion ;  *  Your  zeal  in  promoting  my  interest 
deserves  my  wannest  acknowledgments.'— Bkattii. 
It  layfhe  duty  of  a  minister  to  accept  of  preferment 
whefnt  offers,  but  it  Is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for 
It;  '  If  I  were  now  to  accept  preferment  In  the  church, 
I  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  gainaayers.'— Bsattm. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  encourage  is  used 
In  an  Improper  or  figurative  acceptation ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly:  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  undertaker;  *  The  great  encou- 
ragement which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  this  account  as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.'—Addison.  But  when  we  speak  of  advancing 


r  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement; 
promote  is  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection;  4I  love  to  see  a 
man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
teal  shows  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind.'— Addison.  For- 
ward  is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promote  in  regard  to  particular  objects ;  thus  we  ad- 
vance religion  or  learning ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
Invention ;  we  forward  a  plan ;  •  It  behooves  us  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  forwarding  the  intention  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  our  minds.*— Bbkkblbt. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 
To  encourage  is  to  give  courage,  and  to  embolden  to 
make  bold ;  the  form*  impelling  to  action  In  general, 


the  latter  to  that  which  Is  mote  difficult  or  < 
we  are  encouraged  to  persevere;  the  reaotobae  n 
thereby  confirmed :  we  are  emboldened  to  begin ;  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Sueeesai  emtemragee; 
the  chance  of  escaping  danger  embolden*. 

Outward  circumstances,  however  trivial,  eerre  to 
encourage; 

Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  friends  encourage  and  amaze  the  foe. 

DftTDU. 

The  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  importance  ef  the 

subject,  serves  to  embolden  ; 

Embolden' d  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave 
Thomsq* 


A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  encourage*  the  a 
to  tender  his  petition ;  where  the  cause  of  truth  ad 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  la  emboldened  w 
speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  dispositions  are  not  ta 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circunxstaaoas,  sat 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  emboldenod  ;  the  not 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  frequentiy  at 
cessary  to  encourage  the  display  of  talent ;  the  eone- 
dence  natural  to  youth  is  often  sufficient  of  hadf  to 
embolden  men  to  great  undertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 
Deter%  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded  of  ie  sal 
terreo,  signifies  to  frighten  away  from  a  thing ;  du- 
courage  and  dishearten,  by  the  privative  die,  signify  a 
deprive  of  courage  or  heart 

One  is  deterred  from  commencing  any  thing,  one  ■ 
discouraged  or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A  va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an  under- 
taking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or  disheartened 
mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishmeu' 
projectors  are  discouraged  from  entering  into  freak 
speculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others ;  then 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened  from 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  bad  exp 
thing  but  ill  success.  The  prudent  and  t 
alike  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 

But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains, 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins. 

Pore. 
Impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged;  sat 
proud  people  are  the  most  apt  to  discourage  the  humble; 
4  The  proud  man  discourages  those  from  approaching 
him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  waal 
his  assistance.'- Addison.    Faint-hearted  people  an 
easiest  disheartened; 
Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world 

Miltos. 
The  fool-hardy  and  the  obdurate  are  the  least  essflf 
deterred  from  their  object ;  the  persevering  wB)  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  particular  fail- 
ures; the  resolute  and  self-confident  will  not  be  dis- 
heartened by  trifling  difficulties. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

Exhort,  in  Latin  exhorter,  Is  compounded  of  ex  sad 
hortor,  from  the  Greek  uprai,  perfect  passive  of  Aw  to 
excite  or  impel ;  persuade  has  the  same  significance 
as  given  under  the  bead  of  Conviction* 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in  It ;  perns/km 
more  of  drawing :  a  superlour  exhorts ;  his  won* 
carry  authority  with  them,  and  rouse  to  action: 
Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  llbrations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  commend 
Thomsob 
A  friend  or  an  equal  persuades;  he  wins  and  draws 
by  the  agreeablenew  or  kindness  of  his  expesrioni; 
4  Gay's  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  snare  Is  the 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  spies 
door.'— JoHMSOtr.     Exhortations  are  employed  unit 
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■  mallei*  of  duty  or  nwiiljf ;  strsvssisa*  are  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 
Persuade  (e.  Conviction)  and  entice  (v.  To  allure) 
are  employed  to  express  different  means  to  the  same 
end  -  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing:  one 
persuades  a  person  by  means  of  words ;  one  entices 
him  either  by  words  or  actions ;  one  may  persuade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing;  'I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  so  much  credit  with  you  as  to  persuade  you  to 
communicate  any  doubt  or  scrapie  which  occur  to  you, 
before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impression 
upon  you.' — Clarendon.  One  suttees  commonly  to 
thai  which  is  bad  ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Drtobn. 
One  uses  arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either  the  means 
oc  the  end  or  both :  prevail  upon  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end :  we  may  pereumie  without  pre- 
vailing' upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  without  ser- 
suadtng.  Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  ail  our  persuar 
rioiu,  and  will  not  be  prevailed  upon,  although  per- 
suaded :  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authority,  and  the  like ; 
and  in  this  case  we  are  prevailed  upon  without  being 
persuaded.  We  should  never  pereuado  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves ;  credu- 
lous or  good-natured*  people  are  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  do  things  which  tend  to  their  own  injury;  '  Herod, 
hearing  of  Agrippa'i  arrival  in  Upper  Asia,  went 
thither  to  him  and  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  an 
invitation.*— Pridbaux. 


DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 
Delightful  is  applied  either  to  material  or  spiritual 

objects ;  charming'  mostly  to  objects  of  sense. 
When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 

kligktful  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  charming ; 

a  prospect  may  be  delightful  or  charming:  but  the 

latter  raises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away 

captive. 

Of  musick  we  should  rather  say  that  It  was  charming 
ban  delightful,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful 
i  manner ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
Harming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  jEneid.*— Ad- 
mso*.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony ;  *  Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wild  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of 
nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
or  art  '—Addison. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Becoming,  v.  Becoming,  decent;  and  comely,  or  come 
(lie,  signifies  coming  or  appealing  as  one  would  have 
it ;  graceful  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  In  general 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  comely,  and  this  less  than  graceful :  nothing  can 
as  comely  or  graceful  which  Is  unbecoming ;  although 
■any  things  are  becoming  which  are  neither  comely  nor 
graceful. 

Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of  the  person,  and 
[Jj ■exteriour  deportment ;  comely  respects  natural  em- 
bellishments; graceful  natural  or  artificial  accompJiab- 
meats:  manner  is  becoming;  figure  Is  comely;  air. 
6*we,  or  attitude  is  graceful 

Becoming  is  relative;  it  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion ;  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society ;  comely  and  *roee- 

K^?.ab*,lule  J  tfwy  are  queues  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all. 

What  is  becoming  Is  confined  to  no  rank ;  the  high- 
!?iSr lDe  towe»*  h»ve,  alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing 
2  aS*  mat  wnlcn  otcomes  tbeb*  station ;  •  The  care 
w  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accompanied  the 
"tatast  minds  to  their  last  momenta.    Thus  Casar 


garnered  aft  robe  about  him  that  he  might  not  fall  in 
aniannerimseeosutt^of  himself- -Spectator.  What 
is  comely  Is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture ;  '  The  comelineee  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.*— Spectator.  What  Is  grace- 
ful Is  rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  from  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  *  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  the  highest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
offender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.'— Steele 

BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 

Beautiful,  or  full  of  beauty,  in  French  beauti.  cornea 
from  beau,  belle,  in  Latin  bellue  fair,  and  benue  or 
bonus  good ;  fine,  in  French  fin,  German  fein,  ale.  not 
improbably  comes  from  the  Greek  otavoc  bright,  splen- 
did, and  falvu  to  appear,  because  what  is  fine  is  by 
distinction  clear;  handsome,  from  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in  the  body,  as  handy 
denotes  its  agility  and  skill;  pretty,  In  Saxon  practe 
adorned,  German  prachtig,  Swedish  prdktig  splendid, 
Is  connected  with  our  words  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning ;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  In  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  In  part 
only.  Fineness,  handsomeness,  and  preUiness  are  to 
beaut*  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  taken  In  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
grand  assemblage  of  graces;  a  woman  Is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a 
women  is  handsome  who  has  good  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  comprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and  every 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention ;  the  fine 
must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  majesty,  and  strength 
of  figure  ;  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which  is  small ; 
a  Utile  woman  can  never  be  fine ;  the  handsome  Is  a 
general  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristic^  but  the  absence  of  all 
deformity. 

PreUiness  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  which  is  large ;  a  tall  woman 
with  masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty;  '"  Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  idiot." '—Steele. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms;  they  are,  bow 
ever,  but  attractions  for  the  eye;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  a  while ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to 
lasting  regard.  This  is,  however,  seldom  the  case. 
Providence  has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neither  the  beautiful,  nor  the  jCx*  woman  have 
in  general  those  durable  attractions  which  belong  either 
to  the  handsome  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi- 
table tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion  In 
the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  in  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection ;  in  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  defect ;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  his  manly  cha- 
racteristlcks ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind ;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not 
be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  bejfiie  or  handsome; 
1 A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms  jealous  hus 
bands,  and  every  tiling  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  their  wives.*— Addison.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation  ;  '  It 
Is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 
her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears 
in  a  most  beautiful  head-drew/— Addisox. 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  fine, 
pretty .  have  a  strong  analogy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beautiful 
is  displayed  In  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  Is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmocy 
proportion;  but  above  all  by  that  softness,  which  s 
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peculiar  to  female  beauty;  'There  ft  nothing  that 
make*  iti  way  more  directly  to  the  aoul  than  beauty. 
which  Immediately  difhises  a  aecret  satisfaction  ana 
complacency  through  the  imagination.'— Addison. 

The  fine  on  the  contrary  is  associated  with  the 
grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the  simple.  The  sky  pre- 
sent! either  a  beautiful  aspect,  or  a  fin*  aspect ;  nut 
not  a  pretty  aspect 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness 
and  diversity  of  natural  objects  with  suneriour  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
impressive  features  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
mountains;  it  is  pretty,  when,  divested  of  all  that  Is 
extraordinary,  It  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections,  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  they  make 
a  vivid  impression ;  fine  sentiments  mark  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  loftiness  of  conception ;  they  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  afford  scone  for  reflection;  they 
make  a  strong  impression ;  'When  In  ordinary  dis- 
course, we  say  a  man  has  a  Jin*  head,  a  long  bead,  or 
a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically,  and 
'    in  relation  to  his  understanding;    whereas, 


when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or  a 
good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode.' 
— Addison.  Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasi''*  associa- 
tions or  combinations  that  only  amuse  lu  the  time 
being,  without  producing  any  lasting  Impression.  In 
the  same  manner  expressions  are  termed  pretty ;  'An 
innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the  name  of 
strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress.' 
— Spectator. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not 
a  beautiful  tragedy  ;  but  n  fine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  and  fine,  but  seldom 
pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies,  revolving  with  so  much  regu- 
larity in  their  orbits,  and  dtspuylng  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  the  neatness  of  the  men ; 
the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their  movements, 
and  the  precision  in  their  discipline,  afford  a  fine  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  children  Imitating  in  their 
amusements  the  system  and  regularity  of  more  serious 
smployments,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
playfulness  of  childhood,  is  a  pretty  sight 

Handsome  is  applied  to  some  objects  in  the  sense 
:>f  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  handsome  fortune,  or  hand- 
tame  treatment ;  ( A  letter  dated  Aept  acquaints  me 
that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dream- 
ing upon  somelbiug  at  night,  procured  a  handsome 
4ice  of  bride  cake.'— Spectator. 

FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  fine  (v.  Beautiful), 
that  It  Is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects  ; 
delicate,  In  Latin  delicatus,  from  delieim  delights,  and 
deacio  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small  objects.  Fine 
In  the  natural  sense  denotes  sroallness  in  general.  De 
Ueate  denotes  a  degree  of  fineness  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Thread  Is  said  to  be  fine  as  opposed  to 
the  coarse  and  thick ;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when 
to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  Its  fineness ;  that  of 
the  ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
writing,  all  up-strokes  must  be  fine ;  but  in  superiour 
writing  they  will  be  delicately  fine.  When  applied  to 
colours,  the  fins  is  coupled  with  the  grand  and  the 
strong;  delicate  with  what  is  minute,  soft,  and  fair: 
blue  and  red  may  be  fine  colours ;  and  white  and  pink 
delicate  colours.  The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  Is  a  delicate  flower. 
A  fins  painter  delineates  with  boldness ;  but  the  artist 
who  has  a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction ;  the  fine  approaches  either  to  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak ;  ( Every  thing  that  results  from 
nature  alone  Ilea  out  of  the  province  of  instruction ; 
and  no  rales  that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  a  fine  voice,  or  even  those  fin*  feelings,  which 
are  among  the  first  properties  of  nn  actor.*— Cum- 


bsrland.    The  sVttcsfe  a  a  higlrdegree  of  1 
a  fine  thought,  which  may  be  lofty ;  or  a  j 
which  Is  acute  and  tender ;  and  detscmU  f 
exceeds  the  former  lu  fineness; 
Chief,  lovely  Spring!  in  thee  and  thy  soft  i 
The  smiling  God  is  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
.    And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 

The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought. — Taoasos 
'  Under  this  bead  of  elegance  I  reckon 


and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant  buildingw  or  faeces 
of  furniture.'— Bum*.    The  French 


fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acutenesa,  anal  aanh/ it 
merely  to  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  mea,  aasnreriag 
either  to  our  word  subtle,  as  un  hemme  Jkn\  or  neat,  as 
une  satire  fin*. 

Delicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  the  taste;  atom  what  ks^reeabte  to  the  ap- 
petite: the  former  Is  a  term  of  refinement:  the  tauter  a 
epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  delicmu  aflbrds 
pleasuse  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  and  desires  sie 
purified  from  what  Is  gross ;  the  nice  affords  pleasare 
to  the  young,  ignorant,  and  the  sensoal :  thus  ddscats 
food,  delicate  colours,  delicate  shapes  and  form,  are 
always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated;  a  meal,  a  show,  a 
colour,  and  the  like,  will  be  nice  to  a  child,  which  suits 
Its  appetite,  or  meets  its  fancy. 

When  used.  In  a  moral  application,  snee,  which  is 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  to  the  ssgaal- 
cation  of  delicate.  A  person  may  be  said  to  have  air 
Heat*  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  hi  offended  with  the 
smallest  discordance;  he  may  be  aafd  to  have  a  nice 
taste  or  judgement  in  music,  wbe  scientifically  discri- 
minates the  beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A 
person  Is  delicate  in  his  choke,  who  is  guided  by  taste 
and  feeling;  he  is  nit*  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to  a 
strict  rule. 

A  point  In  question  may  be  either  deUcmU  or  nice;  it 
is  delicate,  as  It  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 


any  party;  It  Is  nice,  as  It  Involves  contrary  Interests, 
and  becomes  difficult  of  determination-  There  are  de- 
licacies of  behaviour  which  are  learned  bv  good  breed- 
ing, but  which  minds  of  a  refined  cast  are  naturally 
alive  to,  without  any  particular  learning;  'Tbeconv- 
roerce  hi  the  conjugal  state  Is  so  delicate  that  it  is  bn- 
possible  to  prescribe  rules  for  It'— Btsble.  There  are 
niceties  in  the  law,  which  none  but  men  of  superlour 
lntellect  can  properly  enter  Into  and  discriminate;  *The 
highest  point  of  good  breeding,  If  any  one  can  bit  it,  is 
to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
with  that  In  your  heart,  to  express  year  value  for  tar 
man  above  you.'— Steele. 


DAINTY,  DELICACT. 

These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among  epicures, 
have  some  shades  of  difference  In  their  stgoJAcation 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dainty,  from  data,  deign,  and  the  Latin  ds'gnus 
worthy,  signifies  the  thing  that  Is  of  worth  or  value;  if 
Is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
riour value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ;  and  conse- 
quently conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than  dth- 
eacy:  inasmuch  as  a  dainty  maybe  that  which  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  a  delicacy  Is  sometimes  a  species  of 
dainty;  but  there  are  many  delicacies  which  are  alto- 
gether suited  to  the  roost  delicate  appetite,  that  are 


neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  wbl 

Inseparable  from  a  dainty:  those  who  Indulge  theat- 
selves  freely  in  daintxes  and  delicacies  scarcely  know 
what  ft  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who  are 
temperate  In  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  he 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects; 
My  landlord's  cellar  stocked  with  beer  and  ate, 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out, 
Whether  we  ask'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stoat, 
For  mead  or  cider ;  or  with  dainties  fed, 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.— Swift. 
Bbe  turns,  an  hospitable  thoughts  Intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best— MaTM. 


GRACE,  CHARM. 
Grae*  Is  altogether  corporeal;  charm  is  either  cor- 
poreal or  mental ;  the  j 
body;  'Bavage's  i 


;  the  grace  qualifies  tneaensaof  the 
>  method  of  Ufe  particularly  opaline* 
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Um  for  con  ersatkm  of  which  lie  knew  bow  to  prac- 
tice aU  Uie  fracas.'— Johmsoh.     The  charm  is  an  in- 
herent qusBty  in  the  body  Iteeif ; 
Music  baa  ckarme  to  eooth  the  savage  breast 

Coaaaxva. 
A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace ;  the 
thorns  of  her  penon  are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 

GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 
A  graceful  figure  la  rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of 
the  body.  A  comely  figure  baa  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Gracefulness  results  from  nature,  un- 
proved by  art ;  *  The  first  who  approached  her  was  a 
youth  of  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dressed 
in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Arcadia.*— 
Stmls.  Comeliness  is  mostly  the  work  of  nature; 
'Isidas  the  son  of  Phobldas  was  at  this  time  in  the 
bioom  of  bis  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  come- 
Uuss  of  his  person.*— Addison.  It  Is  possible  to  ac- 
quire gractfulneee  by  the  aid  of  the  dancing-master. 
bat  for  a  comely  form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided 
by  circumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  bat  elegance,  from  the  Latin  eligo,eUctus}  select 
and  choice,  Is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  in- 
spires admiration :  elegant  ia  applicable,  like  graceful, 
10  the  motion  of  the  body,  or,  like  comely,  to  the  person. 
and  is  extended  in  its  meaning  also  to  language  and 
even  to  dress;  'The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience 
to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicety/— Johnson. 
A  person's  step  is  graceful;  his  air  or  his  movements 
areebftai 

Greet  is  in  some  degree  a  relative  quality ;  the grace- 
fulwj  of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  elegance  is  a  positive  quality ;  it  is,  properly 
ipeaiing,  beauty  in  regard  to  the  exteriour  of  the  per- 
»fl ;  an  elegance  of  air  and  manner  is  the  consequence 
not  only  of  superiour  blrth-and  station,  but  also  of  eu- 
perbur  natural  endowments. 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSt. 

Awkward,  in  Saxon  etwerd,  compounded  of  m  or  a 
adreraUve  and  ward,  from  the  Teutonic  ariUrentosee 
or  look,  that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  being  In  an 
opposite  direction,  as  toward  signifies  looking  the  same 
my,  or  being  in  the  same  direction ;  clumsy,  from  the 
nme  source  as  clump  and  lump,  in  German  lumpieck, 
denotes  the  quality  of  heaviness  and  unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  Is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  form  or  manner.  Awkward  respects  outward 
deportment ;  clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  the  object : 
a  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  or  ia  clumsy  in  his  whole 
penon. 

Aakwarautee  Is  the  consequence  of  bad  education  ; 
cfaanaeu  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  Young  recruits 
tre  awkward  in  marching,  and  clumsy  in  their  manual 
labour. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  In  the  same 
«nae,  and  sometimes  In  relation  to  the  same  objects: 
when  speaking  of  awkward  contrivances,  or  clumsy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
tbin  the  former ;  '  Montaigne  bad  many  awkward  iml- 
Uot*,  who,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire 
*od  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  have  fallen  into 
confused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms.*— 
WtRTON.  « All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  sailing 
vera  clumsy  and  unskilful.'— Robxrtson. 

AWKWARD  CROSS.  UNTOWARD.  CROOKED, 
FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

Awkward,  v.  Awkward ;  cross,  from  the  noun  croee. 
implies  the  quality  of  being  like  a  eroee;  untoward 
JPJjJei  the  reverse  of  toward  (v.  Awkward) :  crooked 
■Wes  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook ;  froward, 
JJJt  »i  from  ward,  signifies  running  a  contrary  direc- 
"oo ;  perverse,  Latin  perversus,  participle  of  perverto, 
compounded  of  per  and  verto,  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward,  eroee,  untoward,  and  crooked  are  used  aa 
JjpUbeta  In  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  the  disposi- 
5?  SH**  ""nd ;  froward  and  perveree  respect  only 
to  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward  circumstances 
are  apt  to  embarrass:  cross  circumstances  to  pain; 
"••W  and  aarfsassrd  ciKumstances  to  defeat.   What 


la  crooked  springs  from  ^perverted  judgement ;  what  is 
untoward  is  independent  of  human  control.  In  our  in* 
tercourae  with  the  world  there  are  always  little  awk- 
ward incidents  arising,  which  a  person's  good  sense 
and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pass  over  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  society ;  'It  is  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of  his  own  work 
against  a  chimera :  you  know  not  who  or  what  you 
fight  against*— Pora.  It  la  the  lot  of  every  one  In  his 
passage  through  life  to  meet  with  creee  accidents  that 
are  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper ;  but  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dis 
turbed ;  *  Some  are  indeed  stopped  in  their  career  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  different  di- 
rection by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent  passion. 
—Johnson,  a  crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states; 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws. 

Miltok. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  ia 
the  frustration  of  their  dearest  bones,  by  numberless 
untoward  events  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience :  in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to  himself 
and  others  the  infinite  value  of  his  faith  and  doctrine; 

The  rabbins  write  when  any  Jew 

Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 

Which  afterward  he  found  untoward, 

Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 

Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 

Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.— Huddeab. 
When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  awkward  expresses  less  than  froward,  and 
froward  less  than  perveree.  Awkwardness  is  for  the 
most  part  an  habitual  frailty  of  temper ;  it  includes 
certain  weaknesses  and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to.  Sometimes  It  is  a  temporary  feeling  thai 
ia  taken  up  on  a  particular  occasion ; 

A  kind  and  constant  riend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend, 

But  was  Implacable  and  awkward, 

To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawker'd.— Hdbuxii 
Crossness  is  a  partial  Irritation  resulting  from  the  state 
of  tbo  humours,  physical  and  mental  Frowaranese 
and  perversity  He  in  the  will :  a  froward  temper  ia 
capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  others  •  '  To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes  la  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  children.*— Blue.  Perversity  lies  deeper, 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malig- 
nity :  a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked ;  It  likes  or 
dislikes  by  the  rule  or  contradiction  to  another's  will; 
*  Interference  of  interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
bate,  the  upright  and  the  good.'— Blair.  Untoward- 
neee  lies  In  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  another ;  ■  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  untoward  and  stubborn  generation.*— Blair. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  Itself  under  the  sanction  of  what  Is 
apparently  reasonable;  It  requires  management  and 
Indulgence  in  dealing  with  It.  Croesneee  *nd  froward- 
nese are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  the  rising  will  engenders  those  diseases  of  the 
mind,  which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast  become 
Incorrigible  by  any  thing  but  a  powerful  sense  of 
religion.  Perversity  is,  however,  out  too  commonly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  lmbitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of  coming  in 
collision  with  it.  Vntowardneee  is  also  another  fruit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  an  afflicted  parent 

CAPTIOUS,   CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 


Captious,  In  Latin  captiosus,  from  capio,  i 
taking  or  treating  In  an  offensive  manner ;  croee,  after 
the  noun  eroee,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
croee;  peeviek,  probably  changed  from  beeish,  signifies 
easily  provoked,  and  ready  to  sting  like  a  bee ;  fistful 
from  the  word  fret,  signifies  full  of  fretting:  fret, 
which  is  in  Saxon  freotan,  comes  from  the  Latin  fri 
catue,  participle  or  frico  to  wear  away  with  ruhtung 
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petulant,  In  Latin  petulant,  from  veto  to  seek, 
seeking  or  catching  up. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamlable  working  and 
expression  of  temper.  Captious  marks  a  readiness  to 
be  offended :  crose  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend : 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossness :  fret- 
ful a  complaining  impatience :  petulant  a  quick  or 
sudden  impatience.  Captiousness  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride '  crossness  of  ill-humour ;  peevish- 
ness and  fretful***  of  a  painful  irritability ;  vetu- 
lanm  is  either  the  result  of  a  naturally  hasty  temper 
or  of  a  sudden  irritability ;  adults  are  most  prone  to  be 
captious;  they  have  frequently  a  self-importance 
which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offended;  '  Cap- 
tiousness and  jealousy  are  easily  offended ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  it-'— Johnson.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest  Itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  cross  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  connexion.  8poiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
venting  their  ill-humour  by  an  irritating  and  offending 
nation ;  * 

I  was  so  good-humourM,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known.— Byroh. 

1  Peevish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 

5 ether  from  the  haunts  of  men.'— Blaie.    Sickly  chll- 
ren  are  most  liable  to  fretfulnces;  their  unpleasant 


temper,  you  Dotn  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.'— Burn.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted;  »It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that  there 
was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  mouth,  to  re- 
strain the  pctulancy  of  our  words.'— B.  Jonbon. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Bent,  from  bend,  in  Saxon  bendan,  is  a  variation  of 
wind,  in  the  sea  phraseology  wend,  in  German  winden, 
fcc.  from  the  EJebrew  1J»  to  wind  or  turn ;  curved  is 
to  Latin  curvus,  and  in  Greek  Kvprdc;  crooked,  v. 
Awkward ;  awry  Is  a  variation  of  writhed. 

Bent  Is  here  the  generick  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  bent. 

What  la  bent  !•  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight ; 
things  may  then  lore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  but  when 
curved  they  xi a  bent  only  to  a  small  degree;  when 
crooked  they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree.  A  stick  is 
bent  any  way ;  it  Is  curved  by  being  bent  One  speclflck 
way ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  different  ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design ; 

And  when  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the  ground, 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Drybzn. 

JSngf  A^TS*  *y  ****"' or  according  to  some 
£  fiL  .E£?!ir  lhl?l  otae™Me  in  and  from  the  spots 
is  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
sun,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  sun.'-DaRHA*.  Things  are  crooked, 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule;  'It  Is  the 
ennobling  office  of  the  understanding  to  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  the  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the  water  is  straight,  though 
pur  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked:  Sovi&r  a iuS 
is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  is  curved  so  as 
to  make  a  mathematical  figure;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to 
lose  all  figure. 

Awry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked  Is 
applied  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  action;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing  and  of  sluing  oi  standing  awry  ; 

Preventing  Tate  directs  the  lance  awry, 
Which  glancing  only  mark'd  Achates'  thigh. 

Drtdix. 


BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to  miwn 
to  express  its  proper,  and  the  other  Its  moral  i 
lion:  a  stick  baa  a  sens;;  tbenindbsksaftcM*  ,• 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe 

Did  lose  its  lustre.— SautaraAa*. 
'  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  sane  fee. 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  tarns,  sued  reeero 
an  additional  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  as 
Jects  about  which  they  are  conversant.*— Adzhsojt. 

A  bond  in  any  thing  that  should  be  straight  is  a  as 
feet ;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that  is  not  sanriirmtd 
by  religion  Is  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral  «-h»r»^» 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  in  a  natssai 
body  there  are  various  remedies;  but  nothing  wiil  care 
a  corrupt  bent  of  the  will  except  religion. 

TURN,  BENT. 
These  words  are  only  compared  here  in  the  ngura 
tive  application,  as  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  in- 
clination :  the  turn  is  therefore,  as  before,  radtfjnh* 
aa  to  the  degree;  it  is  the  first  rising  inclination :  kens 
Is  a,  positively  strong  turn,  a  confirmed  inclination  -  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  turn  for  musics:  or  drawinc 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius  is  not  known  until  he  bai 
made  a  proficiency  in  bis  education,  and  has  bad  aa 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things:  it  may  be  very 
well  to  indulge  the  tarn  of  mind ;  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  re 
spects  arts  and  sciences;  «I  need  not  tell  you  how  a 
man  of  Mr.  Rowe's  turn  entertained  me.'— Poix.   'I 
know ,  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  is  directs! 
towards  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.'— Mblmoutb  lldt 
tore  of  Ptiwy.) 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRITHE 
To  turn  (v.  To  turn)  Is,  aa  before,  the  generick 

term ;  the  resf  are  but  ir.cx  :«s  of  turning  ; 
How  has  this  poison  lev?  •■■•■  wonted  ways? 
It  should  have  burnt  tt>  |.;.aaage,  not  have  ttnger*d 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  turning;* 
Of  human  composition.— D*ydsn. 

To  wind  is  to  tarn  a  thing  round,  or  to  move  in  a  re 

gular  and  circular  manner ; 
The  tracts  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind, 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.— Biejeusi 

To  whirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a  violent  manner* 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various 
There 's  no  to-morrow  iu  him  like  to-day 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  whirling  in  his  brain,  * 
Make  nim  think  honestly  this  present  hour 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  tbouems 
May  mount  aloft— Dkydkn  -~-*««- 

To  twirl  is  to  tarn  a  thing  round  in  any  irrerularanri 
unmeaning  way ;  « I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  ooJck 
succession  of  objects,  that,  in  the  most  predplts* 
twirl,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  anthor  '— 

T^Lt;  T?  ******  ta  l0  *«"•  round"  la  coavolatfoat 
within  itself.    A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straits! 

me ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  turning :  and  saneumes 
it  writhes  in  agony ;  ^^ 

Dying,  he  bellowed  out  his  dread  remorse, 
And  wriOCd  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  sool. 

•  SaXftLBT. 

TO  TURN,  BEND  TWIST* DISTORT,  WRING, 

WR£.ST,  WRENCH.  * 

7Yir»,  in  Trench  tourner,  comes  from  the  Creek 

Topviw  to  turn,  and  r6pvo£  a  turner's  wheel;  bend. 

v.  Bend;  twtst,in  Saxon  getwisan,  German  :Wto 

£?  t^SS^rm^e9  tW°;  ***".  ta^tinTS,? 

rat,  participle  of  dmtorqueo,  compounded  of  ft  and 

tsrjraes,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 
To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thine  out  of  In 

place  in  an  uneven  line  ;  * 

Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain. 
To  turn  the  soil  and  break  the  cJodsisgam. 

Brora. 
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ro  send,  ant  the  real,  are  species  of  turning:  we 
Mr*  a  thing  by  moving  it  from  one  point  to  another ; 
ifcos  we  tern  the  earth  over:  to  bend  is  simply  to 
ftuce  its  direction ;  Urns  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a  body 
M?  bend  its  direction  to  a  particular  point ; 

Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight 

Thomson. 
'o  tout  is  to  bend  many  times,  to  make  many  turns  ; 
Bat  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  torturM  worm, 
Convulsive,  tmiH  in  agonizing  folds.— Thomson. 
To&tort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course ; 
ism  tbe  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions,  or  the  looks 
*ay  be  distorted  from  passion  or  otherwise : 
We  saw  their  stern,  distorted  looks  from  far. 

DRYDBN. 

Touring  is  to  twist  with  violence ;  thus  linen  which 
baa  been  wetted  is  wrung;  'Our  bodies  are  unhap- 
pily made  the  weapons  of  stn ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
in  sorters  course  of  duty,  first  wring  these  weapons 
oot  of*us  hands.'— South.  To  wrest  or  wrench  w  to 
teptrate  from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting  ;  thus  a  stick 
nay  be  wrested  out  of  toe  band,  or  a  hinge  wrenched 
offihedoor; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 
That  heaven  once  more  must  suffer  violence. 
Dihham. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.— Shaxsfrarr. 
She  wrencKd  the  jav'lin  with  her  dying  hands. 
Drtdin. 

Toe  ass*  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application :  a  person  is  turned  from  his  design: 
*  8trong  pasion  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized 
and  taken  poeseaelon  of  the  soul ;  it  is  too  much  occu- 
pied and  dlled  by  it  to  turn  its  view  aside.'— Blair. 
Tbe  will  of  a  person  is  bent,  or  the  thoughts  are  bent, 
towards  an  object ;  ( Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been 
accustomed  be  good  or  evil.'— Hooker.  Tbe  mean- 
ing of  words  is  touted,  or  by  a  stronger  expression 
Ortorttd,  to  serve  a  purpose ;  '  Something  must  be 
dittorted,  besides  the  intent  of  the  divine  Inditer.*— 
Pkichax.  A  confession  is  wrung,  or  by  a  stronger 
expresjion  wrested,  from  a  person ;  '  To  wring  this 
sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of  men's  hands  the 
knowledge  of  God's  doctrines,  is  without  all  reason,' 

Ascham. 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 
Exact,  in  Latin  exodus,  participle  of  exigo,  to  drive 
oot,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force ;  out  extort, 
from  eztortus,  participle  of  extoreueo  to  wring  out, 
marks  tbe  exercise  of  unusual  force.  In  application, 
therefore,  tbe  term  exact  signifies  to  demand  with 
force;  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice:  to  extort 
efolfies  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
The  collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets  from 
the  people  more  than  he  is  authorized  to  take:  an 
arbitrary  prince  extorts  from  his  conquered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are 
"acted;  •  While  to  the  established  church  Is  given 
tat  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  reli- 
pon  render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  conformity  is 
exacted.'— Blair.  A  confession,  an  acknowledgment, 
Jdwovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted;  *  If  I  err  In 
teteving  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  not  while 
■ttye  would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightful  errour  ex- 
■*W  from  me.'— Strclb. 

TO  CHAMI,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPTIVATE. 

C\arn  DM  tbe  same  signification  as  explained  under 
roe  head  of  Attractions  ;  enchant  Is  compounded  of  en 
and  chant,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of 
*sxttng  or  muslck ;  fascinate,  in  Latin  fascino,  Greek 
ri*^r  '  signified  originally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue; 
"rapture,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  signifies  to 
PM  into  a  rapture :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin  rapio 
»  wae  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being  car- 


ried away ;  whence  to  enraptwre  signifies  o  put  into 
that  state ;  captivate,  in  Latin  captivatus,  participle 
of  captivo,  from  capw  to  take,  signifies  to  take,  as  b 
were,  prisoner. 

Tbe  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  U 
these  terms ;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  effect 
than  enchant ;  a  charm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchant 
meat  is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  mysteriour 
ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an  opera 
tion  by  means  of  words  or  motions ;  to  fascinate  de 
notes  an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue :  • 
person  is  charmed  and  enchanted  voluntarily ;  he  ia 
fascinated  involuntarily :  the  superstitious  have  always 
had  recourse  to  charms  and  enchantments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  Influence  passed  by 
fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  per 
sons,  which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  other  things. 

Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed  by  persons , 
fascinations  are  performed  by  animals:  the  former 
have  always  some  supposed  good  in  view ;  the  latter 
have  always  a  mischievous  tendency :  there  are  per* 
sons  who  pretend  to  charm  away  the  tooth-ache,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body :  some  serpents  are  said  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  whom  they  have  fixed 
them.  i 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  tbe  Improper  sense, 
charm,  enchant,  and  fascinate  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations :  enrapture 
and  captivate  describe  effects  on  the  mind  only :  to 
charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  and  enrapture  desif,     *~ 
the  effects  produced  by  physical  and  moral  ob> 
captivate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  obj 
only:  we  may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
tured, with  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn ;  we  may  be 
fascinated  with  what  we  see  or  learn ;  we  are  capti- 
vated only  with  what  we  see:  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charms,  enchants,  or 
enraptures ;  a  fine  person  fascinates,  or  the  conver 
sation  of  a  person  is  fascinating ;  beauty,  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  captivates.     When  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  charm,  enchant,  and  enrapture  rise  in 
sense :  what  charms  produces  sweet  but  not  tumultu- 
ous emotions ;  in  this  sense  musick  In  general  charms 
a  musical  ear ; 
So  fair  a  landscape  charm' d  the  wond'ring  knight 
Gilbert  West 
What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tumultuous  delight ;  in  this  manner  the  musician  is 
enchanted  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  bert  masters;  or  a  lover  of  the  coun- 
try is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face : 
Beauty 's  a  charm,  but  noon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Drydrn. 
To  enrapture  Is  to  absorb  all  the  affections  of  the 
soul ;  it  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  frequent :  it  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  of 
an  enthusiastick  character,  or  to  particularly  powerful 
excitements ; 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung, 
That  on  each  note  th'  enraptured  audience  hung. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
What  charms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  only  affords 
pleasure  for  the  time ;  what  fascinates  and  captivates 
rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former  three  convey 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  movement  of  the  mind,  as  in 
the  proper  sense ;  tbe  two  latter  imply  a  species  of 
forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a  perron 
of  his  free  n«*ncy ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  affec- 
tions, are  called  into  play  while  the  understanding  is 
passive,  which,  with  regard  to  fascinate,  may  be  tc 
the  Injury  of  the  subject :  a  loose  woman  may  have  it 
in  her  power  to  fascinate,  and  a  modest  woman  tc 
captivate ;  *  One  would  think  there  wna  some  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people  whec 
darting  altogether  upon  on?  person.'— Addison. 
Her  form  tbe  patriot's  robe  conceal'd, 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bnw'd, 
And  drew  the  captivated  crowd.—  Mooaa 
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TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  enslave  if  to  bring  Into  a  fUte  of  slavery;  to 
•aptivate  ta  to  make  a  capites. 

There  la  m  ranch  difference  between  these  terma  as 
between  slavery  and  captivity :  he  who  is  a  slave  ia 
lettered  both  body  and  mind ;  be  who  ia  a  captive  ia 
only  constrained  aa  to  his  body:  hence  to  enslave  ia 
always  taken  fn  the  bad  sense ;  capttvatM  mostly  in 
the  good  sense :  enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  captivate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be  en- 
olanod  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passions;  'The 
will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  subordinate  but  not 
enslaved  to  the  understanding. '—South.  We  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object :  *  Men 
should  neware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.' 
—Addison. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
There  si  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  ex. 
traordinarv  elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
tension  of  the  mind ;  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state. 
from  the  Greek  fenste  and  t%tpfut  to  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  Rapture,  from  the 
Latin  rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away ;  and  transport, 
from  trans  and  port*  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  imnuiae  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward,  Ecstasy  and  rap- 
ture are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes :  transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings:  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures:  joy 
and  anger  have  their  transports. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs  bib  faculties ;  it  will  take  away 
(he  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought :  it  ia  cora- 
uonly  occasioned  by  audden  and  unexpected  events : 
rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the 
powers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently  arises 
from  deep  thought :  the  former  is  common  to  all  per- 
sons  of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, Ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ; 
What  followed  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance : 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes  did 
dance.— DaYDBM. 
Rapture,  on  the  contrary,  la  applicable  to  persona  of 
euperiour  minds,  and  to  circumstances  of  peculiar  im- 
portance ; 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works, 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublim'd 
To  rapture  and  enthusiaatick  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity.— Thomson. 
Transports  are  but  audden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate :  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  of  delight  In  the  par- 
doned criminal.    Religious  contemplation  ia  calculated 
to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  pious  seal :  in  transports  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of 
repentance  ever  after.    The  word  transport  is  how- 
ever used  in  the  higher  style  in  a  good  sense ; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  Tm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise^- A  ddison. 


.  the  prospect  of 
aUures;  we  are  invited  by  advantage* 
we  are  engaged  by  those  which  ahead?  i 
The  person  of  a  female  k  attractive;  * 
involuntarily  draws  all  eyes  towards  itself;  it 
admiration;  'At  this  time  of  universal  u. 
when  almost  every  one  considerable  eooucfa  v>  w_  M 
regard  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  often  sea 
tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  g»*— fl  m 
this  stated  secession.'— Johnson.  The  iIiiiTi  in  j 
socfety  are  alluring;  they  create  in  Use  nectar  as 
eager  desire  for  still  farther  enjoyment ;  bat  wbes  as 
eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  sad  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness:  '* 


inviting  ;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  partake 
of  its  refreshments;  'Seneca  has  attempted  not  oc* 
to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  nifTs—  i  us  a>  s 
by  representing  it  as  necessary  to  the  jitraemiij  of  tat 
mind.  He  invitss  his  pupil  to  calamftjr  as  Che  Syreas 
allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  praasauai 
that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  famrtedaaT- 
Johnson.  The  manners  of  a  person  are  canrW' 
they  not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  thenar  Si 
of  the  affection* ;  •  The  present,  whatever  it  isvseJdo* 
engages  our  attention  so  much  aa  what  ia  to  come ' 
Biuxa. 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS,  GHARltS. 

Attraction  signifies  the  thing  that  yrtrarts  (e.  7s 
attract);  allurement  signifies  the  thine  that  allures 
(v.  To  allure) ;  charm,  from  the  Latin  cars** 
signifies  whatever  acta  by  an  irreakdble 
like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
common  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  pliuaL 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  aad 
charms.  When  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  ike 
influence  of  person  on  the  heart:  it  seems  that  ia  at- 
tractions there  ia  something  natural;  in  allurements 
something  artificial :  in  charms  something:  moral  and 
intellectual.  ^ 

Attractions  lead  or  draw;  allurements  win  or  en- 
tice ;  charms  seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  bean 
la  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female  attraction*  - 
it  ta  guarded  with  difficulty  against  the  mUmrements  of 
a  coquette;  It  ia  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  attractions  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  fkare, 
but  they  sometimes  borrow  their  allurements  fnm 
their  toilet  Attractions  consist  of  those  ordinary 
paces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  mors  or 
leas  liberality;  they  are  the  common  property  of  the 
aex;  « This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-coWred  girdte. 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of 
the  aax  wrought  Into  it.'— Addison.  Allurements  con- 
sist of  those  cultivated  graces  formed  by  the  aid  of  a 
faithful  looking-glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  one 
anxious  to  pleaso ;  '  How  justly  do  I  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to 
those  allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  freer 
temperance  and  innocence.'— Johnson. 
of  natu 
they  11 


eist  of  those  singular  graces  of  nature  which  are  granted 
the  peculiar  pro- 


I  possessor;  'Juno  made  a  Tmt 


TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE,  ENGAGE. 

Attract,  in  Latin  aUractum,  participle  of  atlraho, 
compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw 
towards;  allure,  v.  To  allure;  invite,  in  French  in- 
vito-, Latin  invito,  compounded  of  i*  privative  and 
frit/o  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  en  or  ia 
and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  aa  by  a 
pledge. 

That  ia  attractive  which  draws  the  thoughts  towards 
Itself;  that  la  alluring  which  awakens  desire ;  that  ia 
inviting  which  offers  persuasion;  that  la  engaging 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attention  la 
attracted;  the  senses  are  allured;  the  understanding 
a  invited ;  the  whole  mind  ia  engaged.   A  particular 


as  a  rare  and  precious  gift 

petty  of  the  Individual  pa  _  __    m 

to  Venus,  the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  bemd 
of  her  aa  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lead  bar 
for  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she  anadued  tbr 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.'— Addison. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  lend  to  the  diaiinu 
tion  of  attractions  ;  allurements  vanish  when  toe  aid 
flee  ia  discovered ;  charms  lose  their  effect  when  time 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar,  an  tiaadiory 
ia  the  influence  of  mere  person.  Attractions  *r^& 
the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion ;  aUarementi 
serve  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charms  to  substi/ute  afleetton  ia 
the  place  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other  objeea 
besides  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female  an,  at- 
tractions and  charms  express  whatever  is  veryamiiale 
in  themselves ;  allurements  on  the  contrary  whatever 

*  Vide  Abbe  Guard  and  Roubaud: 
charmes." 
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baleful  and  congenial  to  the  baser  propensities  of 
unan  nature.  A  courtesan  who  was  never  possessed 
f  cAavms,  and  baa  loat  all  personal  attractions,  may, 
f  tbe  aUmrerments  of  dress  and  manners,  aided  by  a 
houaand  meretricious  ana,  still  retain  the  wretched 
ower  of  doing  Incalculable  mischief. 
An  attraction  springs  from  aomething  remarkable 
xm!  atrikias  •  it  Ues  in  **•  exteriour  aspect,  and 
twakena  an  interest  towards  itself:  a  charm  acts  by  a 
ccret,  all-powerful,  and  Irresistible  impulse  on  the 
oul ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the  object  with 
beaJEfecllona  of  the  heart;  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagi- 
lation,  and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  itself: 
an  allurement  acts  on  the  senses ;  it  flatters  the  paa- 
aona;  U  enalaTes  the  imagination.  A  musical  society 
ham  attraction*  for  one  who  is  musically  inclined :  for 
mustek  has  charms  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul:  fash- 
ionable society  has  too  many  allurements  for  youth, 
which  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  mueick,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
vowdt  of  hearers,  are  attractions  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship :  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persons,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, posse sn  peculiar  charms  for  those  who  have  a 
congeniality  of  disposition ;  the  present  lax  and  undis- 
ciplined age  la  however  ill-fitted  for  the  formation  of 
auch  society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such  charms: 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in  their  social 
intercourse.     A  military  life  has  powerful  attractions 
for  adventurous  minds;  glory  has  irresistible  charms 
for  the  ambitious:  the  allurements  of  wealth  predomi- 
nate in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT.  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 

Allure  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllaole  al  or 
ad  and  furs,  in  French  leurre,  in  German  luder  a  lure 
or  bait,  signifying  to  hold  a  bait  in  order  to  catch  ani- 
mals, and  figuratively  to  present  something  to  please 
the  senses,  or  the  understanding ;  tempt,  in  French 
tenter,  Latin  lento  to  try,  comes  from  tsntus,  participle 
of  cases  to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to  impel  to  ac- 
tion; seduce,  in  French  seduire,  Latin  seduce.  Is  com- 
pounded of  ««  apart  and  dueo  to  lead,  signifying  to 
lead  any  one  aside ;  entice  Is  probably,  permetathesin, 
changed  from  incite;  decoy  Is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  is  and  ess,  in  Dutch  hoy,  German,  Ate.  hoi  a 
cage  or  enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  into 
any  place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  Into  one's 


We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of  things;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  words  of  persons  as  well  as  the  appe 
ances  of  things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions:  we 
are  seduced  or  decoded  by  the  influence  and  false  arts 
of  others. 

To  afters  and  tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense;  entice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent,  but  mostly 
In  a  bad  sense ;  seduce  and  decoy  are  always  in  a  bad 
sense.    The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of  doors :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  Indigencies  that 
afterward  cause  repentance;  *  June  96. 1284,  the  rats 
and  mfce  by  which  Hamelen  was  infested  were  al- 
lured, it  is  said,  by  a  piper  to  a  contiguous  rivar,  in 
which  they  were  all  drowned.'— Avdmon.    We  are 
sometimes  tempted  upon  very  fair  grounds  to  under- 
take what  turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the  devil  uses  them 
as  Instruments  to  tempt  us  to  sin;  'In  our  time  the 
poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
wealth.*— Johnson.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to  do 
evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  re- 
presentations :  those  who  know  what  la  right,  and  are 
determined  to  practice  it,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
te  enticed  into  any  irregularities ;  '  There  was  a  parti- 
cular grove  which  was  called  "the  labyrinth  of  co- 
quettes," where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but 
few  returned  with  purchase.*— Addison.  Young  men 
ire  frequently  seduced  by  tbo  company  tbey  keep ; 
There  is  do  kind  of  idleness  by  which  we  are  so 
easily  seduced  as  that  which  dignifies  itself  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  business.'— Johnson.    Children  are  de- 
wyed  away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get  them 
ato their  possession:  'I  have  heard  of  barbarians, 


who,  when  tempests  drive  ships  to  their  coasts,  decoy 
them  to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading. 
—Johnson. 

The  country  has  its  allurements  for  the  contem- 
plative mind :  the  metropolis  la  full  of  temptations. 
Those  who  have  any  evil  project  to  execute  will  omit 
no  enticement  in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  their  duty.  The  practice  of  decoying 
children  or  ignorant  people  Into  places  of  confinement 
was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful  influence  as 
tempt :  what  allures  draws  by  gentle  means ;  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  affects :  what  tempts  acts 
by  direct  and  continued  efforts :  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decision ;  it  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determination  to 
act ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  two  former 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  the  mind, 
not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we  may  be 
allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we 
are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce  and  decoy  have  re 
ference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well  as  the  inward 
movements  of  the  mind  which  give  rise  to  them :  tbey 
indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind ;  It  is  a  misleading  by  false  representation. 
Prospects  are  alluring,  offers  are  tempting,  woeds  are 
enticing,  charms  are  seductive. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 
To  try  (v.  To  attempt)  Is  to  call  forth  one's  ordinary 
powers ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular  species  of  trial ;  we 
try  either  ourselves  or  others ;  we  tempt  others :  to  try 
is  for  the  most  part  an  indifferent  action,  a  person  may 
be  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  his  principles  or  hit 
strength; 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'ra  above, 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

Pora. 
To  tempt  Is  for  the  most  part  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  men 
are  tempted  to  depart  from  their  duty ; 

Still  the  old  sting  remain'*,  and  men  began 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man. 

Dbnhax. 
It  to  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  yon 
place  confidence  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt  any  one 
to  do  that  which  we  should  think  wrong  to  do  ourselves: 
our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experience;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  weakness  of  our  principles,  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL,  PROOF, 
TEST. 

Experience,  experiment,  from  the  Latin  experior, 
compounded  of  e  or  ex  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  signifies  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the  act  of 
bringing  to  light ;  trial  signifies  the  act  of  trying,  from 
try,  in  Latin  tento,  Hebrew  1H»  to  explore,  examine, 
search ;  proof  signifies  either  the  act  or  proving,  from 
the  Latin  probo  to  make  good,  or  the  thing  made 
good,  proved  to  be  good ;  test,  from  the  Latin  testis  a 
witness,  is  that  which  serves  to  attest  or  prove  the 
reality  of  a  thing. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  In  these  terms,  we  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some  unknown 
particular :  the  experience  is  that  which  has  been  tried ; 
the  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be  tried :  the  experience 
is  certain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the 
service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose :  experience  Is  an  unerring 
guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without  falling  into 
errour;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by 
others  more  perfect 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  us  in  ascertaining  speculative  truth ;  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  practice ;  '  A  man  may, 
by  experience,  be  persuaded  that  bis  will  is  free ;  that 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it.*—  Tillotson.  We  mak • 
experiments  in  theoretical  inquiries ;  *  Any  one  may 
easily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  tha 
there  Is  no  bud  in  the  corn  which  ants  lay  up.*— Audi 
,  son.    He,  therefore,  who  makes  experiments  in  mat 
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ten  of  experience  rejects  a  steady  and  definite  mode 
of  coming  at  tbe  train  for  one  that  Is  variable  and  un- 
certain, and  that  too  in  matters  of  the  first  moment : 
tbe  consequences  of  such  a  mistake  are  obvious,  and 
nave  been  too  fatally  realized  in  the  present  age,  In 
which  experience  has  been  set  at  nought  by  every  wild 
speculator,  who  has  recommended  experiment*  to  be 
made  with  all  the  forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil 
society ;  *  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiment*  in 
states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident'— Bacox. 

Tbe  experiment,  trial,  and  proof  have  equally  'Jhe 
character  of  uncertainty:  but  the  experiment  is  em- 
ployed  only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  objects ;  the  proof  is  em- 
ployed  in  moral  subjects :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
otder  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false ;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  capable 
or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  de 
tannine  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal: 
experiment*  tend  to  confirm  our  opinions ;  they  are  the 
handmaids  of  science;  the  philosopher  doubts  every 
position  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  repeated 
experiment*;  *  That  which  showcth  them  to  be  wise, 
Is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their  own  parti- 
cular experiment* ;  and  the  framing  of  our  particular 
experiments,  according  to  the  rale  of  their  principles, 
shall  make  us  such  as  they  are.'— Hooker.  Trial* 
are  of  absolute  necessity  in  directing  our  conduct,  our 
taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
skill  by  trial* ;  we  Judge  of  the  effect  of  colours  by 
trial*,  and  the  like ; 
But  he  himself  betook  another  way, 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiment, 
And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  prince  Arthur  went 

SriNflca. 
The  proof  determines  tbe  judgement,  as  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  '  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;'  so  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  characters  and 
merits  is  beet  made  by  observing  their  conduct ; 
O  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes ! 
fn  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right: 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 
But  all  for  praise  and  proof  of  manly  might 

Sfiksb*. 
The  experiment  is  a  sort  of  trial;  'When  we  are 
searching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  this  sort  of  observation  is 
called  experiment.'— Watts.  The  proof  results  from 
the  trial ;  '  My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof.1— Addi- 
bok.  When  the  word  test  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
trial,  as  in  the  phrases  to  stand  the  test,  or  to  make  a 
tost,  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  chymical  process 
of  refining  metals  in  a  te*t  or  cupel,  testa  being  in 
Italian  tbe  name  of  this  vessel.  Tbe  test  Is  therefore 
a  positive  and  powerful  trial ; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.— Shakspxa&b. 
When  the  test  Is  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or  prov- 
.g,  it  bears  a  similar  signification ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchang'd  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  the  source,  ana  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

Forx. 
flence  this  word  is  used  in  the  legal  sense  for  the 
proof  which  a  man  is  required  to  give  of  bis  religious 
creed.  * 

ATTEMPT,  TRIAL.  ENDEAVOUR,  ESSAY. 
EFFORT. 

Attempt,  in  French  attenter,  Latin  atlento,  from 
at  or  ad  and  Cento,  signifies  to  Cry  at  a  thing;  trial 
comes  from  try  (v.  Experience);  endeavour,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  the  French  devoir  to  owe,  sumifiea 
o  try  according  to  one's  duty ;  eeeay,  in  French 
eesayer,  comes  probably  from  tbe  German  ertueken.  I 
impounded  of  or  and  tuxkem  to  seek,  written  in  old  I 


German  euachen,  »nd  to 

seken  to  see  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  ta 

look  up  to;  effort,  in  French  effort,  from  the  Lain 

effort,  present  tense  of  effero,  compounded  of  e  or  *% 

and  fere,  signifies  a  bringing  out  or  catting  larch  tfrr 

strength. 

To  attempt  Is  to  set  about  a  thine;  with  a  -view  of 
effecting  it ;  to  try  Is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  seeing  the  result  An  attempt  respects  the  accoa 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  tbe  exercise  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt;  we  use  the  nuits  asd 
the  understanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  my  try- 
ing, but  we  may  try  without  attempting .-  when  • 
thief  attempt*  to  break  into  a  bouse  be  first  trie*  the 
locks  and  fastenings  to  see  where  be  can  most  easjb; 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils ;  they  try  experiment 
Attempt*  are  perpetually  made  by  quacks,  whether  in 
medicine,  politicks,  or  religion,  to  recommend  some 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  tbe  poblkl , 
which  are  often  nothing  more  than  trials  of  skill  k 
see  who  can  most  effectually  impose  on  the  endoiry 
of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  attempt*  ;  perse 
vering  people  make  trial* ;  players  attempt  to  pa 
form  different  parts ;  and  try  to  gain  applause. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attempt. 

may  be  fruitless;  trial*  may  be  vain;  L , 

though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant  Many  attempts 
are  made  which  exceed  tbe  abilities  of  the  attempitr; 
trial*  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  resufcs 
of  which  are  uncertain ;  endeavour*  are  made  ia  the 
moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  to  write  books; 
they  try  various  methods ;  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
livelihood. 

An  essay  is  used  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
an  attempt  or  endeavour ;  it  is  an  Intellectual  TTtirei 
A  modest  writer  apologizes  for  bis  feeble  essay  tocos- 
tribute  to  tbe  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  colora- 
tion :  bence  abort  treatises  which  serve  as  attempt*  to 
illustrate  any  point  in  morals  are  termed  essays,  among 
which  are  the  finest  productions  in  our  language  from 
the  pen  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their  successors.  Am 
effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  ate 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  sa 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  despe- 
rate effort*. 

Attempt*  at  imitation  expose  the  imitator  to  ridieule 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactness ;  'A  natural 
and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  ao 


agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  e 

ing  after  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  It  is  so        

to  hit,  when  it  Is  not  born  with  us,  that  people'  often 
make  themselves  ridiculous  In  attempting  it*— Anct- 
sow.  Trial*  of  strength  are  often  foolhardy ;  in  soae 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  consequences  In  tbe 
trier; 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 
Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare ? 

Drtdix. 

Honest  endeavour*  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  idle  attempts  to  catch  applause ;  '  Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know  not ;  but  ihia  I  an 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour 
to  please  him.'— Annuo*.  Tbe  first  essays  of  youth 
ought  to  meet  with  Indulgence,  in  order  to  aflbrd  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents ;  *  This  treatise  prides 
Itself  in  no  higher  a  title  than  that  of  an  essay,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject'— Guurvuxa.  Great 
attempts,  which  require  extraordinary  effort*  either 
of  body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share 
of  puWick  applause ;  *  The  man  of  sagacity  bestirs 
himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  asd 
reducible  to  reason:  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify 
bis  enemy  to  dude  these  bis  regular  efforts :  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  liiconsistenev.  that  no 
course  of  thought  can  evade  his  i 
Stbklx. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPRISE. 

An  attempt  is  the  thing  attempted  (v.  To  attempt); 
n  undertaking,  from  undertake,  or  take  ia  and,  h 
Uttthiiigtakea^liand;aa*iitof7^ 
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terprisu,  participle  of  entreprendre  to  undertake,  has 
e  mm«  originad  seme. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be  completed  Is 
sxtroon  to  all  these  terms.  An  attempt  Is  leas  com- 
tested  titan  an  undertaking;  and  that  lew  arduous 
an  an  enterprise.  Attempt*  are  the  common  exer- 
>ns  of  power  for  obtaining  an  object:  an  undertaking 
solves  in  It  many  parts  and  particulars  which  require 
tough t  and  judgement:  an  enterprise  has  more  that 
hazardous  and  dangerous  in  it ;  it  requires  resolu- 
on  Attempts  are  frequently  made  on  the  lives  and 
roperty  of  individuals;  undertakings  are  formed  for 
rhrate  purposes ;  enterprises  are  conmeuced  for  some 
reat  national  object 

Nothing  can  be  effected  without  making  the  attempt; 
tttempts  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsuccessful, 
when  they  are  made  by  persons  of  little  discretion, 
who  are  eager  to  do  something  without  knowing  how 
a  direct  their  powers ; 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age  1— Dryden  . 
Undertaking's  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  In- 
volve a  man's  serious  interests ;  if  begun  without  ade- 
quate means  of  bringing  yiem  to  a  conclusion,  they 
too  frequently  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  those  who 
are  concerned,  in  them ;  '  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings, 
l  shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his 
affairs.* — Addison.  Enterprises  require  personal  sa- 
crifices rather  than  those  of  interest ;  be  who  does  not 
sombine  great  resolution  and  perseverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part 
in  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  has  been  fruitful  In  attempts  to 
bring  premature  genius  into  notice:  literary  under- 
takings have  of  late  degenerated  too  much  into  mere 
commercial  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  birth 
to  naval  and  military  enterprises;  a  state  of  peace 
is  most  favourable  to  those  of  a  sciemtfick  nature ; 
There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labour  or 
jezard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magni- 
fying the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
expect  from  them.*— Johnson. 


FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Foolhardy  signifies  having  the  hardihood  of  a  fool; 
adventurous,  ready  to  venture ;  rash,  in  German  rasch, 
which  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the  Arabick  raascken 
to  go  swiftly. 

The  foolhardy  expresses  more  than  the  adventurous ; 
and  the  adventurous  than  the  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences :  the  adventurous  man  ventures  from  a  love 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  *ourage  and  boldness  become 
feolhariihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
iest risk ;  an  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  unnecessary  difficulties ;  but  it  A  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  de- 
sign, but  there  is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  foolhardihood :  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
tonecuon  by  the  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
latter  comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  the  will  and 
the  judgement. 

An  infidel  is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
ge* for  the  mere  gratification  of  Lis  pride ; 
If  any  yet  be  wo  foolhardy, 
T  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy, 
If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  honour  's  got  by  such  a  maim. — BrrLER. 
Alexander  was  an  adventurous  prince,  who  delighted 
■  enterprises  In  proportion  as  they  presented  difllcut- 
net;  be  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was  evinced 
Jy  his  jumping  into  the  river  Cydnus  while  he  was 
hot,  and  by  bis  leaping  over  the  wail  of  Oxydraee  and 
txpotJng  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy ; 
Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating, 
Which  learned  butchers  called  bearbaittng, 
A  bold,  adventurous  exercise.— Butler. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 
Asd  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit  t 

Paioft. 
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TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUGGLE 
To  endeavour  (v.  Attempt)  is  general  in  Its  object; 
aim  (e.  Aim)  is  particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  what 
ever  we  set  about;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object  To 
strive  (v.  Strife)  a  to  endeavour  earnestly ;  to  etrug- 
gle,  which  is  a  frequentative  of  strive,  is  to  strive 
earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  en 
deavour  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that  which 
is  wrong :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper; 
the  object  aimed  at  is  always  something  sufieriour 
either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particular 
exertion :  striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of 
importance :  struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity ;  It  U 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  the 
resistance  which  is  op|ioeed  to  it ;  the  thing  struggUa 
for  is  indispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  dutj 
to  God  and  their  fellow-creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind ;  « 'T  is  no  uncommon  tiling,  my  good 
Sancho,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  naif 
like  brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  em  so.'— 
Sterns.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  mucli  misery 
to  himself; 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
T  is  properly  a  female  passion.— eHENSTom. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  should 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 
All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  fulfil, 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside, 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride. 
Jenyns. 

There  are  some  men  who  struggle  through  life  to  oh 
tain  a  mere  competence ;  and  yet  die  without  succeed 
ing  in  their  object ; 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  with  the  stream. 
Dryden. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  am  at 
attaining  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from 
the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  Injured  repu- 
tation. 


ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into  action  is  com 
mon  to  these  terms :  endeavour  (p.  Attempt)  expresses 
little  more  than  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import:  effort,  from  the  Latin  effert,  from 
effero  to  bring  forth,  signifying  the  bringing  out  of 
power ;  and  exertion,  in  Latin  exero,  signifying  the 
putting  forth  power,  are  particular  modes  of  endea- 
vour; the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavour,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavour 
is  called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ,  the  effort 
and  exertion  by  those  which  are  extraordinary.  The 
endeavour  flows  out  of  the  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution:  as  rational  and  responsible  agents  we 
must  make  daily  endeavours  to  fit  ourselves  for  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use  ou* 
endeavours  to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable  r* 
needful  for  us:  when  a  particular  emergency  arises  we 
make  a  great  effort;  and  when  a  serious  object,  is  jo 
be  obtained  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

The  endeavour  is  Indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means:  the  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote ,  the 
means  may  be  either  direct  or  Indirect:  but  .n  the 
effort  the  end  is  immediate ;  the  means  are  direct  and 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  get 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  particular 
situation;  *  To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  every  rational  being.'— Tohnson.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  through  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  efforts  to  overcome  our  feeanga; 
1  The  influence  of  custom  is  such,  that  to  conquer  it 
win  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue.' 
— JomnoM     The  endeavour  may  call  forth  oat  01 
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many  powers;  the  effort  calls  forth  but  one  power: 
toe  endeavour  to  please  in  society  is  laudable,  if  It  do 
not  lead  to  vicious  complianses ;  it  Is  a  laudable  effort 
of  rortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in  the  moment 
of  suffering.  The  exertion  istos  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning  as  the  endeavour,  and  as  positive  as  the 
effort ;  but  the  endeavour  is  most  commonly,  and  the 
effort  always,  applied  to  individuals  only;  whereas 
the  exertion  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  tradesman  uses  his  best  endeavours  to 
please  his  customers:  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist:  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honours  uses  great  exertions 
Jto  surpass  his  rival ;  a  nation  uses  great  exertions  to 
raise  a  navy  or  extend  Its  commerce;  'The  discom- 
itnres  which  the  republics,  of  assassins  has  suffered 
have  uniformly  called  forth  new  exertions.'— Bvrx*. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or  qualification  that 
belongs  to  oneself  is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by 
these  terms;  but  exert  (v. Endeavour)  may  be  used 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  exercise,  in 
Latin  ezereeo,  from  ex  and  arceo,  signifying  to  drive 
or  force  out,  is  employed  only  for  that  which  forms  an 
express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of  exerting 
one's  strength,  or  exerting  one's  voice,  or  exerting 
one's  influence  :  of  exercising  one's  limbs,  exercising 
one's  understanding,  or  exercising  one's  tongue ;  *  How 
has  Milton  represented  the  whole  Godhead,  exerting 
itself  towards  man  in  Its  full  benevolence,  under  the 
threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and 
Comforter.'— Addison.  'God  made  no  faculty,  but 
also  provided  it  with  a  proper  object  upon  which  it 
might  exercise  itself.'— South. 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  calling  forth  into 
action ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 
or  end  for  which  it  is  made:  thus  a  person  who  calls 
to  another  exerts  his  voice ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  exercises  his  lungs.  When  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  the  soul,  or  a  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exercise  or  employment  or  such  a  faculty  or 
member. 

TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

Exercise  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  practise,  from  the  Greek  wpdmnt  to  do,  signifies 
to  perform  a  part. 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the  actions  and 
habit*  of  men ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  the 
powers  are  called  forth ;  we  practise  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  Is  requisite :  we  ex- 
ercise an  art ;  we  practise  a  profession ;  '  The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth ;  it  was  their  own 
language  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  in.'— 
Locks.  'A  woman  that  practised  physlck  in  man's 
clothes.'— Tatlbk.  We  may  both  exercise  or  practise 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  Is  that  which  the  particular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
peculiar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily:  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude,  or  forbear- 
ance ;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like;  'Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a 

r)er  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
the  due  exercise  of  it.'— Addison.  'All  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  for  getting  money ;  but  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  (of 
thrift).*— Budoell.  * 

A  similar  distinction  characterises  these  words  as 
nouns:  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations :  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  are  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise  • 
1  Reading  Is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.'' 
—Addison.  In  every  art  practice  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  acquiring  perfection ; 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  found, 
With  kindled  fires  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 
Drydci*. 
The  exercise  ot  the  memory  is  of  the  first  Importance 


In  the  education  of  ufilldren;  constant  pracsue  am 
writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  an  erf" 
penmanship  is  acqw  Ted. 

CUSTOM,  FASBLON,  MANNER,  PRACTICE 

Cisterns,  fashions,,  and  manner*  are  ail  rainliijif 
for  communities. of  men:  custom  (©.  Custom,  k*s*> 
respects  established  and  general  model  cf  actios 
fashion,  in  French  /seen,  from  fade  to  «~>  or  sake. 
regards  partial  and  transitory  modes  of  makiaz  or  tV 
ing  things :  manner,  In  the  limited  sense  in  wince  a  m 
here  taken,  signifies  the  wanner  or  mode  of  sai 
living  or  behaving  In  their  social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritative;  it  stands  in  the  pbotof 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  In  the  mosxisi 
portant  concerns  of  life :  fashion  is  arbitrary  and  caaa 
clous,  it  decides  In  matters  of  trifling  import :  mhnrrw 
are  rational ;  they  are  the  expressions  of  moral  feeaaai 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of  so 
ciety ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury  has  made  the 
greatest  progress ;  manners  are  most  dktinguMabk  at 
a  civilised  state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  as 
fashions  are  variable ;  manners  depend  on  aritivatkai 
and  collateral  circumstances :  customs  die  away  or  are 
abolished;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take  ' 
their  place ;  manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse :  endeavours  have  been  succeatfailj  employ- 
ed in  several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  custom  of  in- 
fanticide, and  that  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  oa 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands ;  '  The  custom,  of 
representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the  dead 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow 
of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  take  the  ore 
they  ought  of  their  dress.'— Stbelk.  The  votaries  of 
fashion  are  not  contented  with  giving  the  law  for  the 
cut  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  the* 
wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphere  of  the  scholar  or 
the  artist,  by  prescribing  in  matters  of  literature  ass! 
taste ; 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confeas'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  In  human  shape : 

Like  man,  he  Imitates  each  fashion, 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion.— Swift. 
The  Influence  of  public*  opinion  on  the  mourners  of  ■ 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  as 
instance  of  the  French  nation  during  and  since  the  Bc- 
volution ; 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners,  I  discJose, 

And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

Dbtdsb 

Practice,  in  Latin  practieus,  Greek  raacruofc,  froa 
nfdooxe  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  done, 
that  is  by  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the  tfarai 
regularly  done,  In  which  sense  It  Is  most  analogous  m 
custom;  but  practice  simply  conveys  tlie  Idea  of  actual 
performance;  custom  Includes  also  the  accessory  idea 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice  must  be  de- 
fined as  frequent  or  unfreqoent,  regular  or  irregular 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qualified  by  anj 
such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires ;  but  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  rives 
period  of  the  year,  it  is  properly  denominated  his  ess 
torn  ;  '  Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of  bfc 
real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  walk  d 
the  dark  evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  door, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  cross  her  apart- 
ments with  a  candle  in  her  hand.*— Jonitsow. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general  or  particular, 
but  the  former  Is  absolute,  the  latter  relative;  the  prac- 
tice may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  whhou 
reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  Is  always  follow- 
ed either  by  imitation  or  prescription ;  the  pr*e:  >*  of 
gaming  has  always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  part 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour  of  oar 
that  it  will  never  become  a  custom. 

CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

Custom  sit  nines  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  artkfc: 
habit,  ir  Latin  habitude,  from  habeo  to  have,  marks  toe 
state  of  having  or  holding.  ^ 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act  • « Ii 
Is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printer 
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•  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  It  up  and 

Lit  aside  cmref  ully,  as  not  knowing  but  It  may  con- 
i  some  piece  of  the  Alcoran.'— Addison.  Habit 
>e  effect  of  such  repetition ,  *If  a  loose  and  carelem 
fe  has  brought  a  man  into  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
d  him  to  neglect  thorn  religious  duties  which  he  owed 
>  bis  Maker,  let  him  return  to  the  regular  worship  of 
tod.1 — Blaib.  The  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
aorning  Is  conducive  to  the  health,  and  may  in  a  short 
ime  become  such  aassftas  to  render  it  no  less  agree- 
Wc  than  It  ia  useful. 

Custerm  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually ; 
mhit  applies  to  the  individual  only.  Every  nation  has 
mstowas  peculiar  to  Itself;  »  I  dare  not  shock  my  readers 
vita  the  description  of  the  custom*  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).'— Hughes.  Every 
individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his  age,  station,  and 
circumstances. 

Custom*  in  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act  of 
the  will ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a 
tustom  is  followed;  a  habit  is  acquired:  whoever  fol- 
lows the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture 
of  another,  Is  liable  to  get  the  habit  or  doing  the  same 
hlinneif :  as  habit  Is  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  is  of 
importance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  become  habituated :  the  drunkard  Is 
fanned  by  the  custom  of  drinking  Intemperately,  until 
he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors : 
the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms  himself  in  early 
life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  bears,  will  find  It  dim- 
coil  in  advanced  years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of 
wearing ;  the  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  In  the 
numan  breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  custom  even  in  ridiculous  things:  Solomon 
refer*  to  the  power  of  habit  when  he  says,  •  train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  and  when  lie 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it;'  a  power  which  cannot 
be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion. 
•The  force  of  education  Is  so  great,  that  we  may  mould 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into  what  shape 
we  please,  and  give  the  impressions  of  such  habits,  as 
shall  ever  afterward  remain.'— Attkrbuby. 

Customary  and  habitual,  the  epithets  derived  from 
mew  words,  admit  of  a  tilmilar  distinction :  the  cus- 
tomary action  is  that  which  is  repeated  altar  the  man- 
ner of  a  custom ;  '  This  at*  ternary  superiority  grew  too 
delicate  for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery.'— 
Johnson.  The  habitual  action  Is  that  which  is  done 
by  the  force  of  habit ;  '  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  numberless  Infirmities  which  attend  hu- 
manity, what  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  is 
the  habitual  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life.'— 
Bin*. 

COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

Common,  in  French  commute  Latin  communis,  from 
ton  and  asmu  the  joint  office  or  property  of  many,  has 
regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects;  vulgar.  In  French 
vulgaire,  Latin  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the  people,  has 
regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons ;  ordi- 
nary, iu  French  ordinaire,  Latin  ordinarius,  from  ordo 
the  order  or  regular  practice,  has  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  things;  mean  expresses  the  same 
_       ..—  .     ..  ,  -  ^it  is  derived. 


i  or  moderate,  from  which 

Familiar  use  renders  things  common,  vulgar,  and 
ordinary ;  but  what  Is  mean  is  so  of  itself;  the  cjom- 
■**,  vulgar,  and  ordinary  are  therefore  frequently, 
though  not  always,  mean ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what 
»  mean  u  not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary ; 
consequently,  In  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the 
first  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the  last ; 
maimers  are  common  in  Africa ;  vulgar  reports  are 
ItUe  to  be  relied  on :  it  Is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men 
to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common  Is  unlimited  In  its  application;  it  Includes 
both  vulgar  and  ordinary;  the  latter  are  said  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  only,  common  with  regard  to  persons  or 
thinp:  an  opinion  is  cither  common  or  vulgar;  an 
employment  is  either  common  or  ordinary ;  it  was  long 
*  vulgarly  received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
the  earth :  it  is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  astronomers  to 
reserve  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  disputes 

>"  reuficn  have  rendered  many  facts  vulvar  or  eom- 

»<"»,  which  were  formerly  known  only  to  the  learned ; 

an  that  account  it  Is  now  become  an  ordinary  or  a 


common  practice  for  men  to  dispute  about  religion, 
and  even  to  frame  a  new  set  of  doctrines  for  them 
selves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they  convey  the  idea 
of  low  value,  they  are  synonymous  with  mean  :  wha* 
is  to  be  seen,  heard,  or  enjoyed  by  every  body  is  com 
man,  and  naturally  of  little  value,  since  the  worth  of 
objects  frequently  depends  upon  their  scarcity  aud  the 
difficulty  or  obtaining  them :  '  Men  may  change  their 
olimate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature.  A  man  that 
goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  himself  into  common 
sense.' — Addison.  What  Is  peculiar  to  common  people 
is  vulgar,  and  consequently  worse  than  common ;  it  if 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de 
praved  in  taste  as  well  as  in  morals;  'The  poet's 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  In  the' 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  Is  the  most  conspicuous 
pan  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  angel.  Is  a 
circumstance  very  finely  contrived.'— Addison.  What 
Is  done  and  seen  ordinarily  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily ;  it  requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquirements* 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites  no  interest;.  •  A 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  is  itself 
a  very  lousy  creature.'— Addison.  What  is  mean  is 
even  below  that  which  Is  ordinary;  there  Is  something 
defect! vein  It; 
Under  bb  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diff'rent  sex,  so  lovely  lair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  mm 
Mean,  or  in  her  sumro'd  up.— Milton. 
Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated ;  ordinary  to  the  distinguished : 
mean  to  the  noble :  a  common  mind  busies  itself  v.  ui 
common  objects;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  -•  ..ueted 
from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar  people ;  an  ordi 
nary  person  is  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character ;  and  a  mem  appearance  is  a  certain  mark 
of  a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FREQUENTLY. 
USUALLY. 

Commonly,  in  the  form  of  common  (v.  Common-)  ; 
generally,  from  general,  and  the  Latin  genus  the  kind, 
respects  a  whole  body  in  distinction  from  an  individual ; 
frequently,  from  frequent,  in  French  frequent,  Latin 
frequent,  from  the  old  Latin  frago,  in  Greek  dfoya 
and  fyayvvui  to  go  or  turn  about,  signifies  properly  a 
crowding ;  usually,  from  usual  and  use,  signifies  ac 
cording  to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all : 
1  It  Is  commonly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  Utile  grief.* 
—Johnson.  What  Is  generally  dune  is  the  action  of 
the  greatest  part :  *  It  Is  generally  not  so  much  the 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the 
world,  as  themselves.'— Johnson.  What  is  frequently 
done  la  either  the  action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repealed  by  the  same  person ;  •  It  is  infrequently 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements  and 
recreations  which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.'— Johnson.  What 
is  usually  done  is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many ; 
'The  inetficacyof  advice  is  usually  the  fault  0/  the 
counsellor.*— Johnson. 

Commonly  Is  op|>osed  to  rarely,  generally  and  fre- 
quently to  occasionally  or  seldom :  usually  to  casually ; 
men  commonly  judge  of  others  by  themselves ;  those 
who  judge  by  the  mere  exteriour  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  Is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  gross  frauds ;  a  man  of  business 
usually  repairs  to  his  counting  house  every  day  at 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 
The  general  is  to  the  universal  what  the  part  Is  to 
the  whole.  What  is  general  include*  the  greater  part 
or  number;  what  Is  universal  Includes  every  indlvl 
dual  or  part.  The  general  rule  admits  of  many  ex 
ceptions ;  the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  object :  the 
government  of  Providence  is  directed  to  unir*-  J 
good.  General  Is  opposed  to  particular,  and  univer- 
sal to  Individual.  A  sclentifick  writer  wilt  not  content 
himself  with  general  remarks,  when  be  has  it  In  his 
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power  to  entm  into  particulars ;  the  universal  com- 
plaint which  we  hear  against  men  for  their  pride,  shows 
that  In  every  Individual  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. It  is  a  general  opinion  that  women  are  not  qua- 
lified for  scientific*  pursuits;  hut  Madame  Dacier, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  many  female  writers,  form  exceptions, 
no  less  honourable  to  their  whole  sex,  than  to  them- 
selves in  particular:  it  is  a  universal  principle,  that 
children  ought -to  honour  their  parents ;  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  General 
philosophy  considers  the  properties  common  to  all 
todies,  and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular 
bodies,  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  ge- 
neral views.  Universal  philosophy  depends  on  «»t- 
persal  science  or  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
infinite  mind  of  the  Creator.  General  grammar  em- 
braces in  it  all  principles  that  are  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  languages :  universal  grammar  is  a  thing 
scarcely  attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power. 
What  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  particular 
idioms  to  any  system  ? 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 
The  usage  \m  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do; 
custom  (e.  Custom)  is  what  one  generally  does ;  pro- 
fersjpttenlswhatone  Is  prescribed  to  do.  The  usage 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  '  With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possession  is  nothing, 
law  and  usage  arc  nothing.'— Bur k«.  The  custom 
acquires  sanction  by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done  or 
the  numbers  doing  it; 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.— Detdbk. 
The  prescription  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
preserves  it,  namely,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind; 'If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should 
it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  1* 
— Johhsoh.  Hence  It  arises  that  customs  vary  In 
every  ate,  but  that  usage  and  prescription  supply  the 
place  of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 
Possible,  froca  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able,  signifies 
properly  to  be  able  to  be  done :  practicable,  from  prac- 
tice (v.  To  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able  to  be  put  in 
practice:  hence  the  difference  between  possible  and 
practicable  is  the  same  as  between  doing  once,  or  doing 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  possible  which  can- 
not be  called  practicable,  but  what  is  practicable  must 
in  its  nature  be  possible.  The  possible  depends  solely 
on  the  power  of  the  agent ;  '  How  can  we,  without 
supposing  ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants  r— Addison. 


For  who  can  match  Achilles?  he  who  earn 
Mutt  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  mat 


Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  show*, 
But  thou,  airs !  mays*  live  to  suffer  wore.— Pormv 


Tbe  practicable  depends  on  circumstances ;  *  He  who 
would  aim  at  practicable  things  should  turn  upon 
allaying  our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  our  sorrow.'— 
Stbblb.  A  child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  have 
sometimes  every  thing  to  recommend  them  to  notice, 
but  that  which  Is  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  their 
practicability. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or  can  be  prac- 
tised: the  practical  is  that  which  Is  to  be  practised. 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  Into  practice  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practise :  projector  ought  to  consider  wbat  Is 
practicable;  divines  and  moralists  have  to  consider 
what  is  practical.  The  prarticab  s  Is  opposed  to  the 
impracticable ;  the  practical  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative ;  *  Practical  cunning  shows  itself  in  political 
matters.'  -South. 

MAY,  CAN 

May  is  In  German  migen  to  wish,  Greek  palm  to 
desire,  from  the  connexion  neti**  ft  washing  and  com- 
plying with  a  wish ;  can  der*.  es  possibility,  may 
liberty  and  probability:  be  wis  »as  sound  limbs  can 
walk ;  but  tie  may  not  walk  fat  ices  which  are  pro- 
hibited ; 


AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

Aim  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  J 
Germain  kaim.  It  is  the  home  which  the  marfcasaa 
wishes  to  reach:  It  is  the  thing  aimed  at;  the  pert* 
cular  point  to  which  one's  efforts  are  directed  ;  wfekh 
Is  had  always  in  view,  and  to  the  attainment  of  wfekn 
every  tiling  Is  made  to  bend ;  object-  from  the  Lmm 
sbjectus,  participle  of  ob  and  jado  to  lie  in  the  war,  if 
more  vague ;  it  signifies  the  thing  that  ties  before  as: 
we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to  otafe 
it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labour ;  end  in  the  im- 
proper sense  of  end  is  still  more  general,  sfgnifyiBC  me 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours ;  it  to  the 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined  action:  it  w 
the  consummation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the 
proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian  tD  Hre  m 
peace;  *  Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  exms,  mad 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed-  — 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  set  with- 
out an  object ;  'We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  nay 
reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  mte 
fruition.'— Addison.  Every  scheme  is  likely  toJy.a 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end,  *  LH*rry 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  bat  oaiy  at 
they  relate  to  a  farther  eaoV— Bxrkzxsy. 

We  have  an  am ;  we  propose  to  ourselves  »■  ** 
ject;  we  look  to  the  end.  An  aim  is  attainable,  a 
object  worthy,  an  end  important. 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 
.Aim,  signifying  to  take  aim  (p.  Aim),  Is  to  deed 
one's  view  towards  a  point;  point,  from  the  seen 
point,  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thins; ;  lend, 
from  the  adjective  level,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  oa  a 
level  with  another. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  inaf 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  towards  some  minus? 
point  In  an  object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  aim  at  i 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  levd  a 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Pointing  Is  of  course  used  vnih 
moat  propriety  in  reference  to  instruments  that  bait 
points ;  ft  is  likewise  a  less  decisive  action  than  etibn* 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  faewnM 
at  a  person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a  blow  a 
levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  intent  of  cominirdsf 
an  act  of  violence ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afar, 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Drtdzi 
He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize: 
The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  buts  defies, 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  hia  eyes. 

Drtdis. 
The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their  figurative  ap- 
plication. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often  aimed  with 
little  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion;  *  Anotbei 
kind  there  Is,  which  although  we  desire  for  itself,  at 
health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  nevertheless  the) 
nre  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  otm,  but  bare  then 
further  end  whereunto  they  are  referred.'— Hookii 
Remarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at  others,  with 
out  being  expressly  addressed  to  them,  have  always » 
bad  tendency ; 

The  story  slily  points  at  you.— -Cum  bbrulxd. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to  level  their 
battery  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  agiiitf 
'he  Christian  religion  anly  to  strenctlien  the  comic 
tion  of  its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  *» 
large ;  l  In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  8t.  Gresori 
Nazianzen,  observing  the  (ki.riislon  from!*,  iiitmdur* 
in  his  times  by  the  ambition  of  some  prelates,  did  wtf 
that  famous  exclamation.  "  O  that  there  were  nut  t/ 
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I  any  presidency,  or  any  preference  In  place  and 
*annicau  enjoyment  of  prerogatives!1*  which  earnest 
teh  be  surely  did  not  mean  to  level  against  the  ordl- 
ance  of  God,  but  against  that  which  lately  began  to 
e  intruded  by  men/— Ba*row. 

TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 
jf  iss  {v.  Jlim)   Includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 
bialning  an  object;  aspire,  from  as  or  ad  to  or  after 
ad  spira  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  wishes,  and 
x>m  \o  obtain  an  object 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavouring 
jo  gain  It ;  *  Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the  point 
we  ana  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one.  and  frost  out 
of  the  other.* — Addison.     We  aspire  after  that  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves 
with  gaining ;  *  Toe  study  of  those  who  in  the  time  of 
Bhakspeare  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  upon 
adventures,    giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.* — 
Johkson. 
Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honour ; 
Lo,  here  the  world  is  bliss ;  so  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid. 

Sfexsmu 
It  hi  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne; 
8 spiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.— Pore. 
We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  efforts; 
we  aspire  after  what  is  great  and  unusual.    An  emu- 
lous youth  aims  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  bis  teach- 
ers; he  aspires  to  excel  all  his  competitors  in  literary 
auahunenta. 

TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 
Tendency,  from  to  tend,  denotes  the  properly  of  tend- 
«i§ towards  a  certain  point,  which  is  the  characteristics: 
of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  things ; 
Mid  drift,  from  the  verb  to  drive;  scope,  from  the 
Or«*  wcrxrojuu  to  look ;  and  aim,  from  the  verb  to 
a  rv.  Aim)  ;  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of  a  per- 
son looking  forward  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
actions  to  a  certain  point  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being  per- 
nicious ;  the  drift  of  a  person's  discourse ;  the  scope 
which  he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject, 
or  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  asm  to  excel, 
or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and  the  like.  The  tendency 
of  roost  writings  for  the  last-five-and  twenty  years  has 
seen  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  men ;  '  It  is  no  wonder  if 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of 
making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
him  vain  and  arrogant.'— Addison.  Where  a  person 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares  not 
openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his  wishes  by  the  drift 
of  his  discourse; 

This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his  drift. 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift. 

Swift. 
A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  Ail! 
tcspe  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
ttrcumttancea  rosy  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  l  Merit  in  every  rank  has  the  freest  scope  (in 
England).'— Blair.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give  a 
cast  to  all  our  aims;  and  so  long  as  they  are  but  ln- 
aocent,  they  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to 
exertion; 

Each  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 

Goldsmith. 

OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 
Object,  in  Latin  objectus,  participle  of  objicio  to  lie 
m  the  way,  signifies  tlie  thing  that  lies  in  one's  way ; 
***i«A  in  Latin  subjectus,  participle  of  subiicio  to  lie 
wet,  signifies  the  thing  forming  the  groundwork. 
.  The  object  puts  Itself  forward ;  the  subject  is  in  the 
J»ek-grmind :  we  notice  the  object ;  we  observe  or  re- 
fect on  the  subject :  object*  are  sensible ;  the  subject 
»  &Uog«ilwr  intellectual ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the 
fiatt,  are  occupied  with  the  surrounding  objects: 
the  memory,  the  judgement,  and  the  Imagination  are 


supplied  with  subjects  suitable  ts  the  nature  of  the 
operations. 

When  object  Is  taken  for  that  which  is  intellectual, 
It  retains  a  similar  signification ;  It  Is  the  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye :  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  must 
be  sought  for,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers  *.  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  an 
object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a  subject  of 
reflection,  a  subject  of  mature  deliberation,  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and 
the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  it  can  fix  itself  on  no 
one  individual  object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take 
a  survey  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  have  too  many 
objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercise  of  Its  powers,  U 
will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth, 
Burns  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth, 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires.— Jamrxs. 
Religion  and  politicks  are  interesting,  but  delicate  sub- 
jects of  discussion ;  '  The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  in- 
Srired  writers)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
reeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  the 
subject.'— Addison. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

Matter  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  in  all 
probability  from  mater,  because  matter,  from  which 
every  thing  is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of  bodies 
like  a  mother;  subject,  In  Latin  subjectum,  participle 
of  subjicio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing  lying  under  and 
forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  In  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  all 
that  composes  the  sensible  world  in  distinction  from 
that  which  la  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty:  hence  matter  is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an  indivisible 
as  well  as  a  gerieral  sense ;  the  whole  universe  b  said 
to  be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials; 
1  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable 
particles.'— Nswton.  On  the  other  hand,  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  matter  which  serve 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  *  The  materials 
of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
into  that  delicate  order  that  it  must  be  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them.*— Tillotboh.  Matter  is  said 
of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse :  a  bouse,  a  table,  and  a  chair  consist  of  mate- 
Hals,  because  they  are  works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a 
tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation is  very  similar :  the  matter  which  composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indifferent 
that  they  disgrace  the  matter  by  the  manner ; 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men !  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.— Miltom. 
Periodical  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  fat 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world ;  '  Simple  ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mtad 
only  by  sensation  and  reflection.*— Locke.  l  The  prin- 
cipal materials  of  our  comfort  or  uneasiness  lie  within 
ourselves.*— Blair.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea 
vour  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  Into  a 
small  space ;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 
writers. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  subject 
as  the  whole  does  to  any  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
moral  objects :  the  subject  is  the  groundw  »rk  of  the 
matter ;  the  matter  Is  thai  which  flows  <jut  of  the 
subject :  the  matter  is  that  which  we  get  by  the  force 
of  invention ;  the  subject  is  that  which  offers  itself  to 
notice :  many  persons  may  therefore  have  a  subject 
who  have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  in  their  own 
minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  Illustrating  this 
subject;  but  it  Is  not  possible  to  have  matter  without 
a  subject :  hence  the  word  matter  is  taken  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  for  that  which  is  substantial ;  the  subject 
is  taken  for  that  which  engages  the  attention ;  we 
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•peak  of  a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  for  de- 
liberation ;  a  Subject  of  inquiry,  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Nation!  in  a  barbarcus  state  afford  bat  Uttle  Matter 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  history ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furniih  matter  for  the  tragick  mute. 

Thomson*. 
People  who  lire  a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
sphere  have  but  few  subject*  to  occupy  their  attention; 
Love  hath  such  a  strong  virtual  force  that  when  it 
asteneth  on  a  pleasing  subject  it  seta  the  imagination 
at  a  strange  fit  of  working/— Howbl. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUGGEST. 
Allude,  in  Latin  olludo,  is  compounded  of  ol  or  ad 
and  ludo  to  sport,  that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a  sportive 


r  cursory  manner ;  refer,  in  Latin  refero,  signifies  to 
wing  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's  recollec- 
tion to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of  it ;  hint 
may  very  probably  be  changed  from  hind  or  behind,  in 
German  htnten,  signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or 
In  on  obscure  manner ;  suggest,  in  Latin  suggest**, 
participle  of  suggere,  is  compounded  of  sub  and  gere 
to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward 
In  an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer,  but  It  hi  more 
clear  and  positive  than  either  hint  or  suggest. 

We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by  introducing  some- 
thing collaterally  allied  to  it ;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introducing  it  into  one's  discourse ;  we  hint 
at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by  some 
poetical  expressions  relative  to  it. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  East ;  *  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader  that  the  author  of  Hudlbras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of 
abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds 
that  apt  simile,  "  Like  words  congeal'd  In  northern 
air."  ♦— Addison.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly  copy 
them ;  •  Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.' — Submit. 
it  is  mostly  better  in  conversation  to  be  entirely  silent 
upon  a  subject,  than  to  hint  at  what  cannot  be  entirely 
explained ;  •  It  is  hinted  that  Augustus  had  in  mind 
to  restore  the  commonwealth.'— Cumberland.  Many 
Improvements  have  owed  their  origin  to  some  ideas 
casually  suggested  In  the  course  of  conversation ;  *  This 
Image  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  was 
perhaps  originally  suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  patron/— Johnson. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  with  regard  to 
things  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
as  are  Indifferent;  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
for  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to ;  although 
many  persons  and  Incidents  are  referred  to  with  their 
proper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slan- 
derer to  hint  at  things  discredkable  to  another,  when 
he  does  not  dare  to  speak  openly  *  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  bis  veracity  which  be  cannot  positively  charge. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE. 

Hint,*.  To  allude;  suggest,  v.  To  allude;  to  t»u- 
mat*  is  to  make  one  intimate,  or  specially  acquainted 
with,  to  communicate  one's  moat  Inward  thoughts  • 
insinuate,  from  the  Latin  sinus  the  bosom,  is  to  ibW 
dace  gently  Into  the  mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 


pastes  in  one's  own  mind.  We  hint  at  a  thing  from 
fear  and  uncertainty ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  modesty;  we  intimate  a  thing  from  inde- 
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cision ;  a  thing  Is  insinuated  from  artifice,  A  person 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance hints  at  It  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  can  give  him  the  information ;  a  man  who 
will  not  offend  others  by  an  assumption  of  superlour 
wisdom,  suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of 
setting  them  forth  with  confidence ;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  any  future  action,  be  only  in- 
timates what  may  be  done ;  he  who  has  any  thing 
offtnslve  to  communicate  to  another,  will  choose  to 


insinuate  it,  rather  than  declare  it  in  «    _ 
Hints  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  frequently  < 
lied  as  broken ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. — Bars. 
Suggestions  are  offered ;  they  are  frequently  tensed 
Idle  or  ill-grounded ; 

We  must  suggest  to  the  people,  in  what  lialiisJ 
.He  still  hath  held  them.— Shaxwsaix 
Intimations  are  given,  and  are  either  slight  or  broad ; 
T  hi  Heav'n  itself  that  poi-.ts  out  en  hereafter, 
And  intimate*  eternity  to  man, — Adduobt. 
Insinuation*  are  thrown  oat ;  they  are  commonly  de- 
signated as  slanderous,  mal»gnant,  and  the  like ;  '  Let 
It  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  inm~ 
thing  to  the  discredit. of  Grade  and  Latin  c 
Wareurton. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  InfliflUm 
sense ;  it  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  ma- 
chief  makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than 
they  know:  fe  is  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
hints  in  lieu  of  pr.*i*ive  inquiries  and  declarations,  un- 
less the  term  bo  used  In  regard  to  matters  of  sck 
or  morals,  when  it  designates  loose  titougnta,  c 
offered,  In  distinction  from  those  which  are  si 
tized  and  formally  presented :  upon  this  ground,  a  dis- 
tinguished female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
entitles  her  book,  '/tails  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Princess.'    To  suggest  is  oftener 
used  in  the  good  than  the  bad  seme :  while  one  sug- 
gest* doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  Improvements  ia 
matteis  of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laudable,  particularly  fix 
young  persons;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ii 
of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  as  fll- 
nature.    To  intimate  Is  taken  either  in  a  good  or  aa 
indifferent  sense ;  it  commonly  passes  between  reJa 
tives  or  persons  closely  connected,  in  the  comniunka 
tion  of  their  half-formed  Intentions  or  of  doubtful  in 
teUigenee;  but  to  insinuate  is  always  taken  in  a  had 
sense ;  It  Is  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  whom  be 
does  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.    A  person  is  said  le 
take  a  hint,  to  follow  a  suggestion,  to  receive  an  inti- 
mation, to  disregard  an  insinuation. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Refer,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero,  signifies  literally 
to  bring  back ;  and  relate,  from  the  participle  reCanss 
of  the  same  verb,  signifies  brought  back:  the  former 
is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the  latter  intranettrre. 
One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing ;  one  thing  refers,  that 
is,  refers  a  person,  to  another  thing:  one  thing  rotstsm, 
that  is.  related,  to  another.    To  refer  is  an  arbitrary 
act,  It  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  Individual ;  we  may 
refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  work 
we  please :  to  relate  is  a  conditional  act,  it  depends  on 
the  nature  of  things ;  nothing  relates  to  another  with- 
out some  point  of  accordance  between  the  two ;  or- 
thography relates  to  grammar,  that  is,  by  being  a  part 
of  the  grammatical  science.   Hence  it  arises  that  refer, 
when  employed  for  things,  is  commonly  said  of  cir- 
cumstances that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  relate  Is  said  of  things  that  have  a  na- 
tural connexion :  the  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  <<s  have  all  a  reference  to  some 
events  that  happened  in  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity; 'Our  Saviour's  words  (In  hb -sermon  on  the 
mount)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees*  way  of  speaking.  '— 
South.    The  notes  and  observations  at  the  end  of  a 
book  relate  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text ;  • 
1  Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding  1 
parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every  thing  material 
which  relate*  to  his  princes.'— Addison. 

Refer  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  that  whkb  may 
be  very  distant:  but  respect  and  regard  turn  our  views 
to  that  which  is  near.  The  object  of  the  actions  of 
referring  and  relating  Is  indirectly  acted  upon,  and 
consequently  stands  in  the  oblique  case ;  we  rtfer  to 
an  object;  a  thing  relates  to  an  object:  but  the  object 
of  the  action  respect  and  regard  Is  directly  acted  upon, 
therefore  It  stands  in  the  accusative  or  objective  case  : 
to  respect  or  regard  a  thing,  not  to  a  thing.  What  re 
spects  comprehends  In  it  more  than  what  reUttt.   To 
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resmte  u  u»  respect;  but  to  ressact  is  not  always  to  r#- 
i*te .-  the  former  includes  every  species  of  affinity  or 
accordance  ;  the  latter  only  that  which  flowa  out  of 
the  properties  and  circumstances  of  things :  when  a 
number  of  objects  are  brought  together,  which  fitly 
associate,  and  properly  relate  the  one  to  the  other,  they 
form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  any  scientific* 
work  which  la  digested  into  a  system;  when  ail  the 
Incidental  circumstances  which  respect  either  moral 
principles)  or  moral  conduct  are  properly  weighed,  they 
will  enable  one  to  form  a  just  Judgement 

Respect  is  said  of  Ejects  in  general ;  regard  mostly 
of  that  which  enters  into  the  feelings:  laws  respect 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community ;  *  Religion  is  a 
ure  to  the  mind,  as  respects  practice.'— -Sooth 
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due  administration  of  the  laws  regards  the  hap- 
pinesa  of  the  individual ;  *  What  I  have  said  regards 
onlv  the  vain  part  of  the  sex.'— Addison. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
Revert  Is  the  Latin,  and  return  the  English  word ; 
the  former  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases :  tbey  are  allied  to-each  other  in 
the  moral  application ;  a  speaker  reverts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  day :  he  returns  after  a 
digression  to  the  thread  or  his  discourse:  we  may 
always  revert  to  something  different,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing ;  we 
always  return  to  that  which  we  have  left :  we  turn  to 
something  by  reverting  to  it;  we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  returning  io  it ; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 

Will  back  revert  on  the  inventors  bead. 

Shielkt. 
One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  esse  and  Alness 
Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 
wbe  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more.— Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

Glance,  probably  from  the  Teutonics:  glaentien  to 
■nine,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  fikeA  ray  of 
light  In  an  oblique  direction:  allude  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  To 
allude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the  sense  of  indi- 
rectly referring  to  any  object,  either  in  written  or 
verbal  discourse:  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory  and 
latent  action ;  allude,  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action:  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glancing  at  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  Individuals ; 
r Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  be  does 
not  believe  any  of  the  most  comlck  genius  can  censure 
Urn  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  Immortality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  death}.  This  pas- 
age,  1  think,  evidently  glances  upon  Aristophanes, 
who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  dis- 
courses of  that  divine  philosopher.'— Addison.  The 
Beriptures  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Easterns;  'The  author,  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  poem,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of 
Bcnirfhre.'— Addison.    He  who  attempts  to  write  an 


epitouy  of  universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
glance  H 


t  the  most  important  events. 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 


The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  object  appearing  to 
the  eye;  the  glance  is  the  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
the  object:  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
easts  a  glance  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
cad'  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sudden  view 
which  we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
Imperfect  view  which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
any  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  the 
»tter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent.  We  can 
■attorn  do  more  than«el  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a  car- 
riage that  is  going  with  rapidity ;  '  Of  the  state  with 
winch  practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a 
fwsvse,  we  discern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by 
Itsnoa  and  by  faasv.'— Johnson.   When  we  do  not 


wish  to  be  observed  to  look,  we  take  but  a  glomes  of 
an  object; 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superiour  unmov  d;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  fiance. 
Bultok 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 
Insinuate  {v.  To  hint)  and  ingratiate,  from  grata* 

Srateful  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the  en 
eavour  to  gain  favour ;  but  they  differ  in  the  circum 
stances  of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another ;  but 
he  who  ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to  con- 
ciiiate  good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating  manners 
wins  upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  con- 
vert dislike  into  attachment;  a  person  with  ingra- 
tiating manners  procures  good  will  by  a  permanent 
intercourse.  Insinuate  and  ingratiate  differ  in  the 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action :  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former  is  un 
lawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In  proportion  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  another's  favour  is  base,  so  is 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  insinuation;  lAt  the 
Isle  of  Rbi  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good 
grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'— Clarendon. 
While  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose;  My 
resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  established.'— Johnson.  Low 
persons  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their 
superiours,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  them : 
it  is  commendable  in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  bis  esteem 
and  respect. 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  foi 
unconscious  agents ;  Ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  lt*elf  Into  every 
body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous ;  '  The  same 
character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every 
court  of  Europe.'— Burks.  There  are  few  persons 
of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  directed  towards  an  individual ;  but  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words ;  the  rcJUction 
is  commonly  open.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  In- 
dividual with  no  good  intent:  but  the  insinuation  Is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey  any  unfa- 
vourable sentiment ;  the  refection  is  particular,  and 
commonly  passes  between  intimates,  and  persons  in 
close  connexion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  Intellectual  worth,  of  the  object;  *  The 
prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are  very  angry  at 
the  least  insinuation  that  they  had  any  idea  of  our  bar- 
barous tragicomedy.'— Twining.  The  rtJUction  re- 
spects the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual towards  another;  'The  ill-natured  man  gives 
utterance  to  reflections  which  a  good-natured  man 
stifles.'— Addison.  Envious  people  throw  out  insi- 
nuations  to  the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merits 
they  dare  not  openly  question ;  when  friends  quarrel, 
they  deal  largely  In  reJLections  on  the  past. 


PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 
Pertinent,  from  the  Latin  pertineo  to  pertain  or  ap- 
pertain, signifies  belonging  or  relating  to  any  subject  h 
hand ;  relevant,  from  the  Latin  rslsvo  to  relieve  or  as 
sist,  signifies  coming  In  aid  or  support  of  a  subject 
Remarks  are  pertinent  when  they  bear  on  any  ques- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  impertinent 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
1  Here  I  shasfseem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by 
and-by  find  it  pertinent.'— Bacon.  Matter  in  a  die 
course,  and  arguments  are  relevant,  when  they  serve 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
irrelevant  when  tbey  In  no  wise  answer  this  end ; 
*  Having  showed  you  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certainly  there 
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ought  to  be  a  rate  or  a  Judge  between  us,  to  determine 
our  differences,  or  at  least  to  make  our  probations 
and  arguments  rslsesnf .'— K.  Charlks  (Letter  to  A. 
Henderson).  What  is  relevant  Is  therefore,  properly 
;,  that  which  is  pertinent,  so  as  to  aid  a  cause. 


TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
WE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Labour,  In  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  labo  to  falter  or  faint,  because  labour  causes  faint- 
ness ;  to  toJu  pains  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  pains ; 
and  to  take  the  trouble  is  to  impose  the  trouble;  endea- 
vour, v.  To  endeavour. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
painful  exertion:  but  to  labour  («.  Work)  expresses 
more  than  to  take  paint,  and  this  more  than  to  take 
trouble ;  to  use  endeavour  excludes  every  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulties  mutt  be  conquered ; 
great  perfection  or  correctness  requires  pains :  a  con- 
cern to  please  will  give  trouble;  but  we  use  endea- 
vours wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or  any 
duty  to  be  performed.  To  labour  is  either  a  corporeal 
or  a  mental  action ;  to  take  pains  is  principally  an 
effort  of  the  mind  or  the  attention ;  to  take  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  labours  to  instil  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
them :  when  a  child  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  he  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to  pro- 
fit by  the  Instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  Is  too  in- 
dolent to  take  the  trouble  to  make  bis  wishes  known 
to  those  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
others  to  trouble  themselves  with  Inquiring  Into  their 
necessities :  a  good  name  is  of  such  value  to  every 
man  that  he  ought  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve it  i<nbleimshed ;  *  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
take  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness ;  and 
it  cost  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miserable.' 
— Booth.  'A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to 
reward  itself,  though  the  success  (all  not  out  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  endeavour.'— Howkl. 

WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK. 
Work,  in  Saxon  weort,  Greek  loyov,  comes  doubtless 
(Von  the  Hebrew  yyb\  to  weave ;  labour,  in  Latin 
labor,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  {v. 
7V  labour) ;  toil  is  probably  connected  with  to  till ; 
drudgery  is  connected  with  drag,  signifying  painful 


Work  is  the  general  term,  as  Including  that  which 
cans  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength :  labour  differs 
from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required ;  it  is  hard 
work:  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion:  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
work; 

The  hireling  thus 

With  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day.— Rows. 
Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support, 
if  he  is  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  daily  subsistence ;  some 
are  compelled  to  toil  Incessantly  for  the  pittance  which 
they  earn :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
the  lowest  in  society. .  A  man  wishes  to  complete  his 
work ;  he  Is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour ;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toil;  he  submits  to 


drudgery. 

Work  Is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  task,  in  French 
taseke,  and  Italian  tassa,  is  a  work  Imposed  by  others ; 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  tod, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  alee  enjoined  me. 
Milton. 
In  its  improper  application  it  may  be  taken  in  a  good 
use  for  a  work  which  one  has  imposed  on  oneself; 


imposed  on  oneself; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  Is  all  they  now  can  do.— Port. 

& 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

Work,  which  Is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  In  the 

preceding  article,  denotes  either  the  act  of  working, 

or  the  result  of  that  act:  In  both  cases  it  is  a  simple 

txflrtior.  of  power;  as  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 


efsation  or  of  art  and  i 
of  the  artist  and  artisan; 

O,  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works  t  creaMire,  in  whom  excess 
Whatever  can  to  sight  01  thought  be  foroTd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost !— Milton. 
Nor  was  the  work  impatr'd  by  storms  alone. 
But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  son  — Fa 
Operation  (v.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  opera** 
and  Is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  effect  of  i 
and  skill ;  as  in  the  ease  of  the  surgeon,  who  performs 
an  operation;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  apermtsems 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation ;    *  Specu- 
lative painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manna!  ope- 
ration, can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  sdottafaUy 
languishes ;  for  it  was  not  with  bis  tongue  that  ApeOes 
performed  bis  noble  works  — Dryden.    *  There  are  ra 
men  operations  natural,  rational,  supernatural,  some 
politick,  some  finally  ecciesiastlck.'— Hooaxa- 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operate  there  is  even 
a  nicer  distinction,  both  being  used  in  the  sense  ci  a 
process,  physical,  moral,  or  Intellectual:  but  work 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  power,  and 
operate  that  of  a  gradual  course  of  action :  so  water 
works  Its  way  under  ground;  things  operate  on  the 
mind  by  various  ways ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  lift. 
Boils  iu  my  bowels,  and  works  out  my  souL 

Daman 
Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  vprrau, 
Almost  in  contradiction  to  itself.— Smaxrt. 


SERVANT,  DOMESTIC*,  MENIAL,  DRUDGE. 
In  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea  of  the  snr- 
vice  performed ;  *  A  servant  dwells  remote  from  al 
knowledge  of  bis  lord's  purposes.' — South.  In  i 
term  domestics),  from  domus  a  house,  is  included  I 
Idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  family ;  '  Mon 
xuma  was  attended  by  his  own  domestkks.  and  server1 
with  bis  usual  state.'— Robertson.  In  the  word  me- 
nial, from  manus  the  hand,  Is  included  the  idea  of 
labour ;  i  Some  were  his  (King  Charles'j  own  asensnj 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they  lifted 
up  their  hed  against  him.'— South.  The  term  drmdg § 
includes  drudgery  ;  '  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must 
resolve  to  be  a  drudge  all  his  days.'— South.  We 
hire  a  eervant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
service ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domeeticke  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  our  wishes;  we 
employ  as  a  menial  one  who  Is  unfit /or  a  higher  em 
ployment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labour,  however  bard 
and  disagreeable. 


SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE 
Servitude  expresses  less  than  slavery,  and  this  leas 
than  bondage. 

Servitude,  from  servio,  conveys  simply  the  Man  of 
performing  a  service,  without  specifying  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  performed.  Among  the  Romans 
serous  signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served  were 
literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  being  snaost 
unlimited.  The  mild  Influence  of  Christianity  has 
corrected  men's  notions  with  regard  to  their  rights!  as 
well  as  their  duties,  and  established  servitude  on  the 
just  principle  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infrac- 
tion on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  penanal 
liberty ;  *  It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  peraons  in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude: 
— South.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow- 
ment, Is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear ;  it  bad  In 
origin  In  the  grossest  state  of  society :  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  German  slave,  or  Slavonians,  a 
fierce  and  intrepid  people,  who  made  a  long  Hand 
against  the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated,  were 
made  slaves.  Slavery,  therefore,  includes  not  only 
servitude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  the 
entire  subjection  of  one  individual  to  another;  aeon 
didon  which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  tekanlnj 
to  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creature ;  and  which 
faVcibly  bends  the  will  and  affections  of  the  one  to  the 
humour  of  the  other,  and  converts  a  thiamin!  hemj 
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as» 


i  tool  in  Uw  hands  of  its  owner. 

Slavery  unfortunately  remains,  though  barbarism  has 
teased.  Christianity  has  taught  men  their  true  end 
iod  destination ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish that  inordinate  love  of  dominion,  which  Is  an 
annate  propensity  in  the  human  breast.  There  are 
ihose  w1h>  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cling 
to  the  practice  of  making  their  fellow-creatures  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
aver  whom  they  have  usurped  this  unlicensed  power ; 
bat  they  forget  that  he  who  begins  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man ;  that  slavery  is  the  extinction  of  our  nobler 
part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  us  which  we 
have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  •  So  different  are  the 

Ssiiuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery  and 
recian  liberty.*—  Addison. 

Bondage,  from  to  bind,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
bound,  that  is,  slavery  In  its  roost  aggravated  form,  In 
which,  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  is  added  cruel 
treatment ;  the  term  Is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  In  a 
figurative  sen*ev  we  speak  of  being  a  slave  to  our  pas- 
sions, and  under  the  bondage  o(  sin,  In  which  cases  the 
terms  preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction ; 

Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely.— Shaksfkarb. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
servile  and  slavish,  which  are  employed  only  in  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  the  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
he  who  is  slavish  is  bound  and  fettered  in  every  postd- 
bleform; 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry  but  pains— Dsnham. 


PRODrCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  resulting  from  any 
specified  operation,  we  term  ft  a  production;  as  the 
production  of  an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mind :  Homer's  Iliad  is 
esteemed  a*  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination. When  we  speak  or  any  thing  as  executed 
or  performed  by  some  person  we  term  it  a  perform- 
enct,  as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  Is  denominated  the 
performance  of  a  particular  artist.  The  term  produc- 
tion  cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  referring 
to  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced,  or  the  means 
by  which  it  is  produced,— as  U\e  production  of  art,  the 
production  of  the  Inventive  faculty,  the  production  of 

the  mind,  etc.; 

Nature,  in  tier  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  Just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height. 

Somirvilli. 

A  performance  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  referring 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  performed; 
hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that  person's  performance; 
*  The  performances  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  those  whom 
he  had,  perhaps,  selected  as  most  likely  to  publish 
them.'—JoHNsoK.  When  we  wish  to  specify  any 
thine;  that  results  from  wort  or  labour,  It  is  termed  a 
tterk :  In  this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  work  of 
one's  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  work  of 
time,  a  work  of  magnitude ; '  Yet  there  are  some  works 
which  the  author  must  consign  unpublished  to  poste- 
rity.*—Johnson.  The  production  results  from  a  com- 
plicated operation ;  the  performance  consists  of  simple 
action ;  the  work  springs  from  active  exertion '.  Shak- 
tpeare's  plays  are  termed  productions,  as  they  respect 
the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius; 
they  might  be  called  his  performances,  as  far  as 
respected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some  task 
or  speelAck  undertaking;  they  would  be  called  his 
*er**,  as  far  as  respected  the  labour  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  them.  The  composition  of  a  book  Is  property 
» production,  when  It  Is  original  matter ;  the  sketching 
of  s  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  Is  a  performance  ; 
^compilation  of  a  history  is  awsr*. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTATION 

All  these  words  are  employed  by  authors  to  charac- 
terize compositions  varying  in  their  form  and  contents 
Essay,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  Attempt) 
Is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  speclfick  manner  an  au 
tbor's  attempt  to  illustrate  any  point  It  Is  most  com 
monly  applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which  contain 
only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  afford  room  for  amplification  into  details ; 
although  by  Locke  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing," Seattle  in  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  and  other 
authors,  it  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected  and 
finished  endeavours  to  elucidate  a  doctrine :  '  It  is  my 
frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  In  this  town, 
to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  with  in  the 
world ;  It  being  a  privilege  asserted  by  Monsieur  Mon- 
taigne and  others,  of  vain-glorious  memory,  that  we 
writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  ourselves.'— Stkili. 

A  treatise  is  more  systematick  than  on  en  say ;  it 
treats  on  the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  ;n,d  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  laboured,  scientific  k,  and  In- 
structive; 'The  very  title  of  a  moral  tnutise  baa 
something  in  It  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.' — Addison.  A  tract  is  only  a  spe- 
cies of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occa 
stons,  and  published  in  a  separate  form.  They  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  tractus,  participle  of  Croae 
to  draw,  manage,  or  handle ;  *  I  desire  my  reader  to 
consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  dis- 
tinct tract  by  Itself.' — Addison.  Dissertation,  from 
dissero  to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  to  perform- 
ances of  an  argumentative  nature;  'A  modern  philo- 
sopher, quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  dis- 
sertation on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  est  antraa 
brutorum,  God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.'— Addi- 
son. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  philosophical,  cr 
literary :  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  t«> 
digest  his  own  thoughts ;  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  Of  the  former  description  are  the  prize  essays 
In  schools;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  essays  innumer- 
able which  have  been  published  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Treatises 
are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  trea- 
tise on  education;  De  Loline's  treat*'**  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  England ;  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the  police. 
Dissertations  are  employed  on  disputed  points  of 
literature,  as  Beiitiey's  dissertation  upon  the  epixtlei 
of  Phalaris,  De  Pauw's  dissertations  on  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese.  Tracts  arc  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  which  sel- 
dom survive  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pamphlets  which  daily 
issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  particular 
party. 

The  essay  Is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing ;  it 
suits  the  writer  who  lias  not  either  talent  or  inclination 
to  pursue  his  Inquiries  farther,  and  It  suits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
superficiality :  the  treatise  Is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  superficial  essay, 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  his  reach ;  the 
tract  Is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  it  receives  Its 
Interest  from  the  occurrence  of  tho  motive ;  the  disser- 
tation interests  the  disputant. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

Tlie  term  production  expresses  either  the  act  of 
producing  or  the  thing  produced ;  product  and  produce 
express  only  the  tiling  produced :  the  production  of  a 
tree  from  a  seed,  Is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the 
produce  of  a  thing  Is  said  to  be  considerable  or  other 
wise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produced,  production  h 
applied  to  every  individual  thing  that  is  produced  by 
another:  in  this  sense  a  tree  Is  a  production;  produce 
and  product  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose :  the  former  In  a 
collective  sense,  and  In  reference  to  some  particular 
object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  general  sense ; 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  train  drawn  from  a  field  n 
termed  the  produce  of  the  field;  butcorp,  hay,  vege 
tables  and  fruits  in  general,  are  termed  pmducts  us 
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the  earth :  the  naturalist  examines  an  the  productions 
of  nature;  (  Nature  also,  as  if  deairoua  that  ao  bright 
a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  Mt  In  the  fairest 
light,  had  bestowed  on  king  Alfred  every  bodily  ac- 
complishment.'—Hums.  The  husbandman  looks  to 
the  product  of  his  lands ;  '  A  storm  of  hail,  I  am  In- 
formed, has  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  my  estate  in 
Tuscany.*— Mslmooth  (Letter*  of  Cicero).  The  to- 
pographer and  traveller  inquire  about  the  products  of 
different  countries ;  '  Our  British  product*  are  of  such 
kinds  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
to  our  advantage.'— Addmom. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  terms 
In  their  improper,  as  in  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
production  is  whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  aa  a  production  of  genius,  a  production  of 
art,  and  the  like ;  4  What  would  become  of  the  scro- 
fulous consumptive  productions,  furnished  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  learning/— Swift.  The  produce  Is  the 
amount  or  aggregate  result  from  physical  or  mental 
labour :  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  the  product  of  his 
labour ;  whatever  results  from  any  publick  subscrip- 
tion or  collection  is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce; 
•  This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  trled.thai  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  it'— Addison.  The  pro- 
duce is  seldom  employed  except  in  regard  to  the  mental 
•pcration  of  figures,  as  the  product  from  multiplica- 
tion, but  it  may  be  used  precisely  in  the  &  >se  of  pro- 
duction ;  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales 
the  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.'— Attbb- 
atJET. 


TO  BEAU,  YIELD. 

Bear,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German  beran,  Latin 
pari*),  and  Hebrew  |02  to  create  ;  field,  v.  To  afford. 

Bear  conveys  the  Idea  of  creating  within  itself; 
field  that  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals  bear  their 
young;  inanimate  objects  yield  their  produce.  An 
apple-tree  bears  apples ;  the  earth  yield*  fruits. 


Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bringing 
something  cf  its  own  kind ;  yield  Li  said  of  the 


forth  i 


result  or  quantum*  brought  forth :  shrubs  bear  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
perties; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  every  soil  shall  tv'ry  product  bear.— Deydbh. 
Flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 
favoured  by  circumstances ; 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yield*, 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  jiame, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.— Da  yd  en. 


TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

Bear,  from  the  sense  of  generating  (v.  To  bear, 
yield),  has  derived  that  of  retaining ;  carry,  in  French 
charier,  probably  from  the  Latin  currus,  Greek  tudpm 
orrstxtJ  to  run,  or  rfps,  in  Hebrew  mS  te  meet,  sig- 
nifies to  move  a  thing  from  one  place  to  another ;  con- 
vey, in  Latin  conveho,  Is  compounded  of  con  and  veko 
to  carry  with  one;  transport,  in  French  transporter, 
Latin  transport*,  compounded  of  trans  over  and 
porta  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  lake  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  one's  self,  to  carry  Is  to  remove  thst 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was :  we  always  bear  in 
carrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry  when  we  bear. 
Both  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons : 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  bear*  it ; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  carries  it. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burden- 
some to  carry :  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  Is  some- 
times Irksome  to  bear  the  weight  even  of  one's  cloth- 
ing; Virgil  praises  the  pious  iEneas  for  having  carried 
his  father  on  his  shoulder*  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  sacking  of  Troy.    Weak  people  or  weak  things 

refer 


are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  burdens:  lazy  people  prei 
to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carry  any  thing. 

Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal  service  it  may  be 
ased  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of  any  other  body. 


The  bearer  of  any  letter  or  parcea  la  he  who  earns* 
it  in  his  hand; 

In  hollow  wood  thy  floating  armies  bear.— Unman 
The  carrier  of  parcels  Is  be  who  employs  a  c*rmx*y~ 
once ;  ( A-whale,  besides  those  seas  and  ocean*  in  lite 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  wit*  tarn 
merable  shoals  of  little  animals,  came*  about  base  a 
whole  woild  of  Inhabitants '— Addisos.  Hence  the 
word  bear  Is  often  very  appropriately  substituted  sst 
carry,  as  Virgil  praises  iEneas  for  beartmg  iu*  \u£m 
on  his  sbouldera 

Convey  and  transport  are  species  of  carrying. 
Carry  In  its  particular  sense  Is  employed  either  w 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  beip  <Y 
other  means ;  convey  and  transport  are  employee  *cr 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per- 
sonal intervention  or  exertion :  a  porter  carries  gooa 
on  his  knot ;  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  wagon  or  a  can . 
they  are  transported  in  a  vessel. 

Convey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  remotic*. 
transport  annexes  to  tills  the  idea  of  the  place  and  the 
distance.  Merchants  get  the  goods  conveyed  into  their 
warehouses,  which  they  have  had  transported  ftoa 
distant  countries.  Pedestrians  take  no  more  vnri, 
them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carry :  could 
armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
indulgence  of  human  ambition  would  be  removed  ;  for 
many  an  incursion  into  a  peaceful  country  is  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  convey  provision*  sufficient 
for  such  numbers ;  and  when  mountains  or  deserts  are 
to  be  traversed,  another  great  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  the  transportation  of  artillery; 

Love  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  are  spread  one  way 

How  ABA. 

It  is  customary  at  funerals  for  some  to  bear  the  pal 
and  others  to  carry  wands  or  staves ;  the  body  hidf 
is  conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  it  ha*  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  transported  in  a  vessel; 
4  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  transporting  the  superfluous  slock  of  one 
part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.* 
Robertson. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  bring,  In  German,  <kc.  bringen,  is  supposed  is 
be  contracted  from  beringen,  and  ringen  or  regen  to 
move;  fetch  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the 
verb  search,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  after;  carry 
v.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one's  self  from  the 
place  where  one  is ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  away ;  to  fetch  therefore  is 
a  species  of  bringing;  whatever  is  near  at  hand  if 
brought ;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched. 
The  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant 
fetches  it. 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  the  place  in 
which  Die  agent  or  speaker  resides ;  l  What  appeared 
to  me  wonderful  was  that  none  of  the  nnts  came  bon-e 
without  bringing  something.'— A  ddisoh.  fetch  de- 
notes n  motion  both  to  and  from  ;  1 1  have  said  before 
that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  particularly  conwdet, 
fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  garret.'— A  ddisoh.  Osrry 
denotes  always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  place :  '  How  great  is  the  hardship 
of  a4>oor  ant,  when  she  carries  a  grain  of  corn  to  las 
second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  down 
wards.' — A  ddiboiv.  A  servant  bring*  the  parcel  home 
which  his  master  has  sent  him  to  fetch ;  he  carries  a 
parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries  parcels  to  and 
from  a  place,  but  he  only  brings  parcels  to  any  place. 

Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the 
agent ;  fetch  and  carry  are  mostly  done  at  the  com 
mand  of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  *  He  whs 
will  fetch  will  carry,''  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  be  hears fraat 
two  persons  in  order  to  please  both  parties, 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

Afford  is  probably  changed  from  afferred,  and  comet 

from  the  Latin  affero,  compounded  of  of  or  ad  aid 

faro,  signifying  to  bring  to  a  person ;  yield,  in  Saxoa 

gddan,  German  geUen  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  thf 
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««Jue,  la  probably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  tV 
lo  breed,  or  bring  forth  mr  produce,  in  Latin  produco, 
eoinpoanded  of  pro  forth  and  duco  to  bring,  signifies  to 
bring  out  or  into  existence. 

with  afford  Is  associated  the  idea  of  communicating 
a  part  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  person : 
meal  affords  nourishment  to  those  who  make  use  of 
It ;  the  sun  afford*  light  and  heat  to  all  living  crea- 
tures ;  *  The  generous  man  In  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  family,  will 
soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account  that  he  has 
sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
unhappy,  all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future 
*  t  to  be.'— Sti 


assistance  where  it  ought 

Yielding  as  the  natural  operation  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts  or  properties  inherent  in 
it ;  it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object  makes 
of  itself;  trees  yield  fruit:  the  seed  fields  grain; 
some  aoits  of  grain  do  not  field  much  in  particular  soils ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  field. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  sbaH  reap  the  field. 

Ton. 
Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing  causing  an- 
other to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it :  it  is  a  species  of 
creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
produce*  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air  will  produce 
an  explosion ; 
Their  sbarpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place, 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race.— Drydes. 
In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished :  nothing  affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  the  follies  of  fashion ;  *  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  m«*n  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  affordeth  con- 
tinual comfort  and  security.' — Brown.  Nothing  fields 
so  much  satisfaction  as  religion.    *  The  mind  of  man 
desireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of  tilings  can 
field.' — Houkb a.  Nothing  produces  so  much  mischief 
as  the  vice  of  dainkenness ; 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce.— Milton. 
The  history  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities ahd  atrocious  characters  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Religion  ih  the  only  thing  that  can  afford  troe  con- 
solation and  peace  of  mind  In  the  season  of  affliction 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularly  those  which  have  passed  in  our  in- 
fancy, produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the 
mind. 


BUSINESS 'OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 

ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 
Business  signifies  what  makes  busy  (».  Active, 
eusy);  occupation,  from  occupy,  in  French  occuper, 
Latin  occupo,  that  is,  ob  and  capio,  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things ;  employment,  from  employ, 

"  "  " * '  w,  ■ignl- 

1  engages  or  Axes  a  person ;  engagement 


m  French  emploi,  Latin  implico,  Greek  cjisAfaw, 
fies  that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person ;  engagt 
aao  signifies  what  engages  or  blnd>  a  person ;  avocation, 
in  Latin  avocatio,  from  a  and  voco,  signifies  the  thing 
that  calls  off  from  another  thing. 

Business  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
his  time  and  powers;  occupation  and  employment 
•cms*  only  his  time  and  strength :  the  first  Is  mostly 
regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the  second  Is 
casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Engage- 
ment to  a  partial  employment,  avocation  a  particular 
engagement :  an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else ;  an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
from  dolnc  what  we  wish. 

Every  Tradesman  has  a  business,  on  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  which  depends  his  success  in  life ;  'The 
materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
tie  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
lanumetable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  bustness  to 
toother  mystery.'— Addison.    Every  mechanlck  has 


bis  daily  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains  his  family ; 
'How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
»>eni  to  one  who  Is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  pursuit  as 


the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.'— Berkeley. 
Every  labourer  has  an  employment  which  is  fixed  for 
tim :  'Creatures  who  have  the  labours  of  the  mind. 


as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  em- 
vfoyfaeats.'— Guardian. 

Business  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  serious 
object.  Business  is  something  more  urgent  and  im 
portant  than  occupation :  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  be  will  not  be  contented  to  be  without 
an  occupation. 

Employment,  engagement,  and  avocation  leave  the 
object  undefined.  An  employment  may  be  a  mere 
diversion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  waiting  of  the  hours 
in  some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  its  employment 
which  may  be  Its  play  in  distinction  from  its  busineas, 
' 1  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  cmplop- 
ments  during  that  space  of  time.*—  Addison.  An  en- 
gagement may  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
pleasure ;  the  Idlest  people  have  often  the  most  «*- 
gagements ;  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  love 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
engagements;  'Mr.  Baretti  being  a  single  man,  and 
entirely  clear  from  all  engagements,  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.'— Johnson.  Avocations 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant:  numerous  avocations  are  not  desirable; 
every  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  business 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted :  avocations  therefore  of  a  serious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree ;  '  Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
increase  by  indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  avocations 
of  life.'— Johnson. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
attends  to  it  closely :  a  person  who  is  occupied  has  a 
full  share  of  business  without  any  pressure ;  he  is  op- 

Cd  to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  employed 
the  present  moment  filled  up ;  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  inaction :  the  person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed;  his  time  is  not  bit 
own ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  In  the  sense  of  a  call 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood ;  business  (v.  Bust 
nets]  is  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  which  employs 
the  tune  by  way  of  trade;  profession,  or  that  which 
one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and  art, 
signifying  that  which  Is  practised  in  tlie  way  of  the 
arts,  are  particular ;  all  trade  Is  business,  but  all  busi- 
ness is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  b  inseparable 
from  trade;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  business; 
when  learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it  Is  a 
profession  ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of 
art,  it  is  an  art :  every  shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  trade;  'Some  persons,  indeed,  by  the 
privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a  com- 
mon trade  and  profession,  but  they  are  not  hereby 
exempted  from  all  business,  and  allowed  to  live  unpro- 
fitablv  to  others.' — Tillotson.  Brokers,  manufactu- 
rers, bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business ;  *  Those 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  Indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity.'— Addison.  Clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession ;  *  No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  ex- 
empt from  labour  or  industry ;  those  to  wham  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  un- 
necessary, ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession* 
that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burthen  upon  the  species.1 
—Addison.  Musicians  and  painters  follow  an  art » 
4  The  painter  understands  his  art.*— Svvirr. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

Business  Is  what  one  prescribes  to  one's  self;  office. 

In  French  office,  Latin  offieium,  from  officio,  or  ob  and 

{ado,  signifying  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of  any  one 
i  prescribed  by  another;  duty,  from  the  Latin  debU 
turn  and  debeo  to  owe,  signifying  what  is  due,  is  pro- 
scribed or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety :  mer 
cantite  concerns  are  the  business  u  inch  a  man  lakes 
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upon  himself,  the  management  of  parish  concerns  Is 
an  office  imposed  upon  a  peraon  often,  much  against  hta 
inclination ;  the  maintenance  of  a  family  b  a  duty 
which  a  man's  conscience  enjoins  upon  him  to  per- 
form* 

Business  and  duty  are  public*  or  private;  office  is 
mostly  of  a  publics:  nature:  •  minister  of  state,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  has  always  publics:  business  u>  per- 
form; 
But  now  the  featherM  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  or  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves      # 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thomsoh. 
Ont  men  in  general  have  only  private  business  to 
transact;  'It  id  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  business 
properly  belonging  to  the  parent*  themselves.*— Bud- 
oiu.  A  minister  of  religion  has  publick  duties  to 
perform  In  his  ministerial  capacity :  every  other  man 
has  personal  or  relative  duties,  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge  according  to  his  station ;  '  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  ail  the  duties 
of  life.'—  Addisom. 


AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

Affair,  In  French  affaire,  from  d  and  fairs  to  be 
done,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  is  in  hand ; 
business,  from  bus*  (v.  Active),  signifies  the  thing  that 
makes  or  mteresis  a  person,  or  with  which  he  is  busy 
or  occupied ;  concern  An  French  concenter,  Latin  con- 
eami,  compounded  of  con  and  cemo  to  look,  signifies 
the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens;  a  business  is  what  Is 
done ;  a  concern  is  what  is  felt  An  affair  is  general ; 
it  respects  one,  many,  or  all ;  every  business  and  con- 
cern is  an  affair,  though  not  vice  versd.  Business  and 
concern  are  personal ;  business  is  that  which  engages 
the  attention :  concern  is  that  which  interests  the  feel- 
ings, prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously  or  other- 
wise. An  affair  Is  interesting;  a  business  is  serious ; 
a  concern  momentous.  The  usurpation  of  power  is  an 
affair  which  interests  a  nation ;  *  I  remember  In  Tully's 
epistle,  In  tne  recommendation  of  a  man  to  an  affair 
which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money,  it  is  said, 
you  may  tnist  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.'—  Stbelb. 
The  adjusting  of  a  difference  is  a  business  most  suited, 
to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  *  We  may  indeed  say  that 
our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  could  perforin 
another  better ;  but  this,  says  Eplctetus,  is  not  our  busi 
nest.*— Addison.  To  make  our  peace  with  our  Maker 
Is  the  concern  of  every  individual ;  •  The  sense  of  other 
men  ought  to  prr\  uil  over  us  in  things  of  less  consider- 
ation ;  but  not  1 1  concerns  where  truth  and  honour  are 
engaged.'— Stwilk. 

Affairs  are  administered;  business  Is  transacted; 
concerns  are  managed.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are 
administered  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
In  the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar  talents  to 
tit  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  business  which 
perpetually  offers  itself.  Some  men  are  so  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the  concerns 
of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them. 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

Affect,  In  French  effector,  Latin  affectum,  participle 
of  officio,  compounded  of  ad  And  facto  to  do  or  act,  sig- 
nifies toaict  upon  ;  concern,  v.  Affair. 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any  change  In  our 
outward  circumstances ;  they  concern  us  if  only  con- 
nected with  our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 

Whatever  affects  must  concern ;  but  all  thnteoncems 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  corn  affects  the  interest 
of  the  seller :  and  therefore  it  concerns  him  to  keep  it 
sp,  without  regard  to  the  publick  good  or  Injury. 

Things  affect  either  pet  sons  or  things;  but  they  con- 
cern persons  only.  Rain  affects  the  hay  or  corn ;  and 
these  matters  concern  every  one  more  or  less. 

Affect  and  concern  have  an  analogous  meaning  like- 
wise, when  taken  for  the  influence  on  the  mind.    We 
are  affected  by  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
awakened  by  them ;  we  are  concerned  when  our  under-  ( 
landing  and  wishes  are  engaged. 


V7e  may  be  affected  either  with  Joy  tr  sorrow  -  •  We 
see  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  tint  each  of 
them  is  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  , 
—Addison.  We  are  concerned  only  in  a  painful  i 
ner: 
Without  concern  be  bears,  but  bears  from  far, 
Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war. 

JJbYBW 

People  of  tender  sensibility  are  easily  affected ; 
ble  people  are  concerned  about  trifles.    It  te 
for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  recital  of 
tunes;  but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and 
character  as  not  to  be  concerned  about  a 
which  does  not* immediately  affect  their 
property. 


INTEREST,  CONCERN. 
The  interest,  (torn  the  Latin  interesse  to  be  i 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  in  a  thing,  is  i 
hensivelhan  concern  (v.  Affair).  We  have  an  interest 
in  whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or 
our  external  circumstances ;  we  have  a  concern  in 
that  which  respects  our  external  circumstance*.  The 
interest  is  that  which  is  agreeable ;  it  consists  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amusement ;  It  binds  us  to 
an  object,  and  makes  us  think  of  it:  the  concern,  oa 
the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or  painful 
We  have  a  concern  in  that  which*we  are  obliged  to 
look  to,  which  we  are1  bound  to  from  the  (ear  of  toeing 
or  of  suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  cul- 
tivate a  religious  temper;  it  is  the  concern  of  all  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  temptation ;  *  O  give  us  a  serious 
comprehension  of  that  one  great  interest  of  other*  an 
well  as  ourselves.1— Hammond. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know, 
They  'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknowa 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone, 
Their  pity  and  concern  to  show.— PoVfrbt 


OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION 
Office,  in  Latin  qfficium,  fioiii  officio,  or  officio,  sigai 
fics  either  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  in  which 
trie  duly  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no  idea  of 
duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure  places  which  are  oolj 
nominal  offices,  and  designate  merely  a  relationship 
with  the  government:  every  office  therefore  of  a  pabiick 
nature  is  In  reality  a  place,  yet  every  place  is  not  an 
office.  The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise  an 
office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  a  place  only  and 
not  an  office.  The  office  is  held ;  the  place  is  filled :  the 
office  is  given  or  intrusted  to  a  person ;  the  place  is 
granted  or  conferred :  the  office  reposes  a  confidence, 
and  imposes  a  responsibility ;  the  place  gives  credit 
and  influence :  the  office  is  bestowed  on  a  man  from  his 
qualification ;  the  place  is  granted  to  him  by  favour,  or 
as  a  reward  for  past  services :  the  office  is  more  or  leas 
honourable ; 

You  have  contrlv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  Into  a  power  tyrannical.  — Shaksfiais. 
The  place  Is  more  or  less  profitable; 
When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 
To  honours  and  employment  rise, 
I  court  no  favour,  ask  oo  place.— Oat. 
In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  office  and 
place,  the  latter  has  a  much  lower  signification  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  office  is  always  connected 
with  the  State ;  but ' h<»  place  is  a  private  concern;  the 
office  Is  a  place  of  tru  '.  but  the  place  may  be  a  place 
for  menial  labour;  the  ^-es  are  multiplied  In  time  of 
war;  the  places  fordomemirk  service  are  more  nume- 
rous in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.     The  office  k 
frequently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  tbe  pUc* 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done;  this  brioes  ft 
nearer  in  signification  to  the  term  charge  f>.  Cars) 
An  office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance ; 

Tis  all  men's  office  to  sneak  patience 

To  tbose  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

Skakifkui. 
I A  charge  imposes  a  responsibility;  we  have  alwty 
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saelhlns;  todo  h  office,  always  something  to  look  after 
•  charge  ;   •  l>enham  was  made  governour  of  Farn- 
isn  CasUe   Tor  the  king,  but  bo  soon  resigned  that 
mrgemndL  retreated  to  Oxford.'— Johnson.    The  office 
either  punllek  or  private,  the  charge  is  always  of  a 
ivate  cuut   personal  nature:  a  person  performs  the 
fee  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  kJMindertakes 
■»  tJuwrg"*  of  instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a  guardian, 
c  of  conveying  a  person's  property  from  one  place  to 
nether.     The  office  Is  that  which  is  assigned  by  nn- 
"*     -;  fmmctisrm  is  properly  the  act  of  discharging  or 
^toting   an  office  or  business,  from  fungor,  vis. 
is  ana  e\f *  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  concln- 
Non  ;  it  is)  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  the  office  Itself 
»r  the  thins  done,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  duty  pre- 
djom\nttlesjt  an  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  *  The  ministry  Is  not  now 
bound  to  any  one  tribe ;  now  none  is  secluded  from 
that  fnmctuna  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.'— Whit- 
oayt.    The  office  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed  only  by 
conscious  or  intelligent  agents,  who  act  according  to 
their  instructions;  the  function,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sometime*  an  operation  of  unconscious  objects  accord- 
ina  to  the  laws  of  nature.     The  office  of  a  herald  is  to 
proclaim  publick  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  owe  publick  body  to  another:  the  function 
of  the  tongue  is  to  speak ;  that  of  the  ear,  to  hear :  that 
or  the  eye,  to  see.    The  word  office  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  same  application  by  the  personification  of 
nature,  which  assigns  an  office  to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue, 
v>  the  eye,  and  the  like.    When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the  tongue  will  fre- 
quently refuse  to  perform  its  office ;  (The  two  office* 
of  memory  are  collection  and  distribution.'— Johnson. 
When  the  animal  function*  are  impeded  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  vital  power  ceases  to  exist;  v 

Nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  function*,  weary  of  herself.— Milton. 

PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 
The  manner  of  performing  actions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  the  common  idea  comprehended 
in  these  terms.     Proceeding  is  the  most  general,  as  it 
simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
totii*.  on ;  the  rest  are  speclrick  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such  things  as 
happen  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business ;  •  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
your  ingenuous  proceeding  V — Burke.     Proeeee  is 
said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule:  the  former  Is 
considered  in  amoral  point  of  view;  the  latter  In  a 
scteuufick  or  technical  point  of  view ;  the  freemasons 
save  bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
not  to  reveal  some  part  of  their  proceeding* ;  the  pro- 
u*»  by  which  paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
•  able  improvements  since  its  first  invention ; 
Saturnlan  Juno  now,  with  double  care, 
Attends  the  fatal  proeee*  of  the  war.— Detdbn. 
The  proceeding  and  progres*  both  refer  to  the  moral 
actions  of  men ;  but  the  proceeding  simply  denotes  the 
act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something;  the  progres*  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  the  end:  the  proceeding 
may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehending  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  but  the  progre**  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  succession  of 
action,  to  bring  It  to  a  completion ;  that  is  a.  proceeding 
In  which  every  man  Is  tried  in  a  court  of  law;  that  is 
^progress  which  one  makes  in  learning,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  one's  knowledge:  hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the 
proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progres*  of  life ;  'De- 
votion bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart  In  the  service 
of  God,  which  Is  the  greatest  principle  both  of  perse- 
♦ertnce  and  progre**  In  virtue.'— Blair. 

PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 
Proceeding  signifies  literally  the  thing  that  proceed* ; 
and  transaction  the  thing  transacted  :  the  former  is, 
therefore,  of  something  that  Is  going  forward;  the 
tatter  of  something  that  is  already  done:  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  whole  proceeding;  we  inquire  into  the 
whole  transaction-  The  proceeding  Is  said  of  every 
•v»ni  or  circumstance  which  flies  forward  through 


the  agency  of  men;  the  transaction  oily  comprehends 
those  matters  which  have  been  deliberately  transacted 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion :  In  this  sense  we  use  the 
word  proceeding  in  application  to  an  affray  In  the 
street;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some  commercial 
negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  between  certain 
persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of  pro 
seeding:  as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceeding*  In  a 
court  of  law ;  '  The  proceeding*  of  a  council  of  old 
men  In  an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  less 
formal  and  sagacious  than  those  in  a  senate  In  more 
polished  republteks.'— Robkrtson.  The  transaction 
marks  the  business  transacted ;  as  the  transactions  on 
the  Exchange ;  'It  was  Both  well's  interest  to  cover,  if  > 
possible,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of  dark-  * 
ness  and  silence.'— Robkrtson.  A  proceeding  mar 
be  characterized  as  disgraceful ;  a  transaction  as  Ini 
qultous. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFICK,  DEALING. 

Trade,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  tracto  to  treat,  signi- 
fies the  transaction  of  business;  commerce,  v. Inter 
cour*e;  traffics:,  in  French  traffiaue,  Italian  traffic*, 
compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and  facie,  signifies  to 
make  over  from  one  to  another;  dealing,  from  the 
verb  to  deal,  in  German  tkeilen  to  divide,  signifies  to 
put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
price. 

The  leading  idea  In  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trade:  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange: 
traffick  Is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  from 
band  to  hand ;  dealing  is  a  bargaining  or  calculating 
kind  of  trade.  Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale;  commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale:  we  may 
trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always  carry  on  cost 
mere*  by  wholesale :  trade  is  either  withiu  or  without 
the  country;  commerce  is  always  between  different 
countries:  there  may  be  a  trade  between  two  towns; 
but  there  tin  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
between  France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  is  of  Inferlour  import  when 
compared  with  commerce.  The  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try, in  the  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expression,  than  tbt 
trade  of  the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks  hlgbet 
than  the  tradesman,  and  a  commercial  bouse,  than  a 
trading  concern ; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce, 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd ; 

Which  makes  one  eity  of  the  universe, 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply'd 

Drydsn. 
Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  In  the  same 
general  and  enlarged  sense ;  '  Trade,  without  enlarging 
the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire.*— Addison.  Trade  may  be  altogether  domes- 
tick,  and  between  neighbours ;  the  traffick  is  that  which 
goes  forward  between  persons  at  a  distance :  in  this 
manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffick  between  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  between  London  and  the  capitals  of 
the  different  counties ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings, 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  traffick  for  their  kings. 
Drydsn. 
Trade  may  consist  simply  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation ;  dealing*  are  carried  on 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variation:  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  in  corn,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
buy  up  portions  of  these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  applies 
tlon :  hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit :  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a 
legal  or  illicit  commerce  ;  to  make  a  traffick  of  honours, 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like;  plain  dealing  at 
underhand  dealing. 


INTERCOURSE.  COMMUNICATION,  CON- 
NEXION, COMMERCE. 

Jnterrourse,  In  Latin  rntsrtursus,  signifies  literally  a 
running  between;  communication,  the  act  of  commu- 
nicating or  having  some  things  in  common ;  connexion 
la  the  state  of  being  connected  or  lluked  together; 
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commerce,  from  com  and  wn%  a  merchandise,  signifies 
literally  an  exchange  of  merchandise  aud  generally  an 

Tbe  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only  between 
persons;  the  communication  and  connexion  between 
persons  and  things.  The  intercourse  With  persons 
may  be  carried  on  in  various  forms ;  either  by  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  which  is  a  friendly  intercourse; 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  which  is  a  commercial 
intercourse;  or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  Is  a 
verbal  and  partial  intercourse;  'The  world  Is  main- 
tained by  intercourse,' — South.  The  communication, 
in  this  seme,  Is  a  species  of  intercourte;  namely,  that 
which  consists  in  the  communication  of  one's  thoughts 
to  another;  •  How  happy  is  an  intellectual  being,  who, 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  opens  this  communication 
between  God  and  his  own  soul.'— Addison.  The 
connexion  consists  of  a  permanent  intercourse,  since 
one  who  has  a  regular  intercourse  for  purposes  of 
trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  connexion  with 
him,  or  to  stand  in  connexion  with  him.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  intercourte  or  communication 
where  there  is  no  connexion,  nothing  to  bind  or  link 
the  parlies  to  each  other;  but  there  cannot  be  a  con- 
nexion which  is  not  kept  up  by  continual  intercourse : 
*A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
from  the  connexions  we  have  with  those  around  us.'— 
Blair. 

The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general  but  close  inter- 
course; it  may  consist  either  of  frequent  meeting  and 
regular  co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation:  in  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men  one  with  another, 
or  the  commerce  of  man  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  and  the  like ;  *  I  should  venture  to  call  polite- 
ness benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others 
to  ourselves,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.*— Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  communication  Is  said  of  places 
in  the  proper  sense ;  connexion  Is  used  for  things  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense :  there  is  said  to  be  a  commu 
uication  between  two  rooms  when  there  is  a  passage 
open  from  one  to  the  other ;  one  house  has  a  connexion 
with  another  when  there  is  a  common  passage  or 
thoroughfare  to  them :  a  communication  fs  kept  up 
between  two  countries  by  means  of  regular  or  Irre- 
gular conveyances ;  a  connexion  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trado  with  each  other,  in- 
termarry, and  the  like. 


INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  RECIPROCITY. 

Interchange  is  a  frequent  and  mutual  exchange 
(p.  Change);  exchange  consists  of  one  act  only ;  an 
interchange  consists  of  many  acts :  an  interchange  Is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  exchange  b  used  mostly 
In  the  proper  sense:  an  interchange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  good  will ;  *  Kindness  Is  preserved  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  pleasures. '—Johnson.  An  exchange 
of  commodities  is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade ;  'The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange.*— Sooth. 

Interchange  is  an  act ;  reciprocity  is  an  abstract  pro- 
perty: by  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships  are 
engendered ;  the  reciprocity  of  good  services  Is  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those  who  do  them, 
and  to  those  who  receive  them ;  '  The  services  of  the 
poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become  recipro- 
cally necessary.'— Blair. 

MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL.  . 
Mutual,  in  Latin  mutuvs,  from  mute  to  change,  sig- 
nifies exchanged  so  as  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on  both 
•Ides ;  reciprocal,  in  Latin  reciprocus,  from  recipio  to 
take  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
way  of  return.  Mutual  supposes  a  sameness  In  con- 
dition at  the  same  lime :  reciprocal  supposes  an  alter- 
nation or  succession  of  returns.  *  Exchange  is  free 
and  voluntary;  we  give  in  exchange,  and  this  action 
ie  mutual;  return  is  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity ;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  in  return  it  is  reciprocal.  Voluntary  disinter- 
ested services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  reciprocal:  friends  render  one  another 
mutual  services ;  the  services  between  servants  aud 

•  *  ide  Roubaud :  "  Mutual,  redproque." 


masters  are  reciprocal.   The  husband  and  wile . 
their  faith  to  each  other  mutually;  they  sue  rcca^m 
colly  bound  to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.    The  senti- 
ment Is  mutual,  UlC  tie  is  reciprocal,     Mutmal  apptss* 
mostly  to  matters,  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mmtmml  affec- 
tion, a  mutual  Inclination  to  oblige,  a  mmtmml  u*u-mr 
for  each  offer's  comfort,  a  mutual  concern  to  avu*d  , 
that  which  will  displease  the  other;  these  are  the  semi 
ments  which  render  the  marriage  state  happy :  '  The 
soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  aoc*ety  m 
mutual  trust.'— South.     Reciprocal   ties,  rrejsprmtml 
bonds,  reciprocal  rights^  reciprocal  duties;  these  aie 
what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a  anesaber  of 
society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than  what 
In  equity  be  Is  disposed  to  return ;  *  Life  cannot  socust 
in  society  but  by  reciprocal  concession*.'— -Joauscy 
Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is  personal ;  reci- 
procal is  applied  to  things  remote  from  the  ktea  of 
personality,  as  reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal 
procal  relations,  and  the  like. 


ir 


TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Chang*,  v.  To  change,  alter;  exchange  is  en«n- 
junded  of  «  or  ex  and  change,  signifying  to  change 
in  !he  place  of  another ;  barter  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  French  barater,  a  sea  term  for  indemnifica- 
tion, and  also  for  circumvention ;  hence  it  has  derived 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange;  substitute^ 
in  French  substitut,  Latin  substitutus,  from  stub  and 
statuo,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  anotnet 
is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  manner 
and  the  object  Change  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are 
specifics:  terms :  whatever  is  exchanged,  bartered,  of 
substituted,  is  changed ;  but  not  vice  versd.  Change  m 
applied  in  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
different  kinds ;  exchange  to  articles  of  property  or 
possession;  barter  to  all  articles  of  merchandise;  sub- 
stitute to  all  matters  of  sen- ice  and  office. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  objects 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  oaa 
has  a  control  over  maybe  changed  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  change  bis  ministers ;  governments  exchange 
prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the  proper  objects 
for  barter;  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  there  are 
to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  their  countrymen, 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket. 

Substituting  may  either  have  persons  or  things  fox 
an  object ;  one  msn  may  be  substituted  for  another,  or 
one  word  substituted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  substituting  requires  but 
one  person  for  an  agent ;  that  of  exchanging  aad  bar- 
tering requires  two:  a  person  changes  bis  things  or 
substitutes  one  for  another ;  but  one  person  exchmngm 
or  bartere  with  another. 

Change  is  used  likewise  intransitively,  the  others  , 
always  transitively ;  tilings  change  of  themselves,  bat 
persons  always  exchange,  barter,  or  substitute  things. 
Changing  is  not  advisable,  It  is  seldom  advantageous; 
there  is  a  greater  ebance  of  changing  for  the  worse, 
than  for  the  better;  it  is  set  on  foot  by  caprice oftesei 
than  by  prudence  and  necessity ; 

Those  who  beyond  soa  go  will  sadly  find 

They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Canes. 
Exchanging  Is  convenient ,  it  Is  founded  not  so  much 
on  the  Intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  atufry 
to  the  parties  concerned ;  its  end  is  mutual  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  bis 
own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  lor 
rubies.'— Addison.  Bartering  Is  profitable;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  or  mercantile  calculation;  the 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  thing  k  torn 
sldered ;  its  main  object  Is  gain ; 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  he  lost, 

And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes . 

Let  us  shake  ofTdeprav'd  humanity, 

Exchange  conditions  witli  the  savage  brute, 

And  for  his  blameless  instinct  barter  reason. 

Havais 
Substituting  h  a  matter  of  necessity ;  It  springs  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  deficiency  by  some  eoat- 
v»teat  •.  n  serves  for  the  accommodation  of  toe  ptrf 
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rboee  place  Is  filled  op ;  •  Let  never  Insulted  beauty 
kdmii  a  second  lime  into  her  pretence  the  wretch  who 
las  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  substi- 
ate  other  aids  to  human  frailty.'— Ha wkss  worth. 

In  the  figurative  application  these  term*  bear  the 
nine  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person  changes  bis 
>pinions  ;  but  a  prooeness  to  such  change*  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
his  death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown. 
The  mercenary  trader  barter*  his  conscience  for  paltry 
pelf.  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  substitute  assertion 
for  proof;  and  abuse  forargumeat 


1X>  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 

To   exchange  (».  To  change)  is  the  general  term 

signifying  to  take  one  for  another,  or  put  one  thine  In 

the  place  of  another ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 


chan fin* ;  to  barter  (v.  To  change)  is  to  exchange 
one  article  of  trade  for  another ;  to  truck,  from  the 
Greek  rotrxjim  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy  about,  Is 
a  familiar  term  to  express  a  familiar  action  for  ex- 
changing one  article  of  private  property  for  another; 
coamate,  from  the  Latin  syllable  cam  or  contra  and 
rnnto  to  change,  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punUhment  for  another.  We  may  exchange  one  book 
for  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 
Pleasure  can  be  exchanged  only  for  pleasure. 

Hawkrbworth. 
Traders  barter  trinkets  for  gold  dust ;  so  also  in  the 
figurative  eense  men  barter  weir  consciences  for  gold ; 
'  Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre.' 
—Burks.    Coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a  whip  for 
a  handkerchief; 
Shows  all  her  secrets  of  house-keeping, 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping.— Swift. 
The  government  commute  the  punishment  of  death 
fin  that  of  banishment;  'Henry  levied  upon  his  vas- 
sals in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
service,  and  this  commutation,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  was  still  more  advantageous  tq  his  English 
vassal*.'— Hum*. 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN,  CHEAPEN. 

Buy,  in  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all  probability  connect- 
ed with  bargain ;  purchase,  in  French  pourchasser, 
ike  the  word  pursue,  poursuivre,  comes  from  the  Latin 
ferstauor,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  particular  effort : 
bargain,  in  Welch  bar  gen,  Is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  bergen  to  borrow,  and  burge  a  surety ; 
zktapen  is  in  Saxon  esapan,  German  kaufen,  Dutch 
koraem  to  buy,  &c. 

Bam  and  purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  sense  and  application ;  but  the  latter  Is  a 
terra  of  more  refinement  than  the  former:  buy  may 
always  be  substituted  for  purchase  without  impro- 
priety ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometirrtes  ridiculous 
in  the  familiar  application  of  buy;  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought;  luxuries  are  purchased. 

The  character istlck  idea  of  buying  is  that  of  expend- 
ing money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose ;  that  of  purchasing  Is  the  procuring  the 
thing:  the  propensity  of  buying  whatever  comes  in 
one's  way  is  very  injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people ;  ( It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill.  In  buying  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated.'— Steels.  What  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  for  ourselves,  we  may  commission 
soother  to  purchase  for  us;  so  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  our  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  mako  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage 

And  purchase  friends.— Sharsfsarr. 

Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity ;  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
likewise  respect  to  the  price :  to  bargain  Is  to  make  a 
H*clftck  agreement  as  to  the  price ; 

80  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 

While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 
Shaxsfkarb. 
To  cheapen  Is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
*o  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap :  trade  Is  supported 


S  buyers  ;  bargainers  and  cheapenere  nre  not  accepl- 
ile  customers :  mean  people  nre  prone  to  bargaining . 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen;  'You  may  mm 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat'in  his  hands, 
moulding  It  Into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  lining, and  sometimes  the  button,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.'— Addison 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 
Article,  in  French  article,  Latin  articulue  a  joint  or 
a  part  of  a  member ;  condition,  In  French  condition, 
Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to  build  or  form,  signifies 
properly  the  thing  framed;  term,  in  French  terms, 
Latin  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point  to  which 
one  Is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man. 
Article  and  condition  are  used  in  both  numbers ;  terms 
only  in  the  plural  In  this  sense :  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  individually ;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specifick  articles  or  points ;  as 
the  articles  of  an  indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad 
mined  as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement :  it  is 
used  for  the  general  transactions  of  m<>n,  in  which 
they  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  The  word  terms  is  employed  in  regard 
to  mercantile  transactions ;  as  the  terms  of  any  bar- 
gain, the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  terms  on  which 
any  thing  is  bought  or  sold.  • 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary ;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity:  terms  are  dictated  by  interest  01 
equity ;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agrees* 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  nave 
to  co-operate ; '  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  the 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  published,  with  observations 
on  each  article,  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.'— Steele.  Men  undertake  particular  offices 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  remuneration 
The  Trojan  by  his  word  Is  bound  to  take 
The  same  conditions  which  himself  did  make. 

Dams 
Men  enter  Into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite  and 
precise  terms  ; 
Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land 
If  you  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command ; 
Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there, 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

Drvdem. 
Clergymen  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  established 
church  before  they  are  admitted  to  perform  Its  sacred 
functions;  in  so  doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  free 
agents;  but  they  are  not  free  to  swerve  from  these 
articles  while  they  remain  in  the  church,  and  receive 
its  emoluments:  in  all  auctions  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions with  which  all  must  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale :  in  the  time  of  war  it  is 
the  business  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
vanquished ;  with  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  In  general  any  one  who  deals  in 
goods,  whether  in  a  large  or  a  small  way,  and  Is  used 
therefore  in  the  most  extended  sense ; 

Now  the  victory *s  won, 

We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 

Triumphant  with  spoils.— Drtdrn. 
Merchant  signifies  one  dealing  In  foreign  merchandise 
and,  for  the  most  part,  In  a  large  way ; 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 

Our  merchants'  goods  alBourdeaux  —  Shakspeari 
Hence  these  two  terms  may  be  used  in  contradistinction 
to  each  other;  'Many  traders  will  necessitate  m+ 
chants  to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  t* 
more  frugal.*— CniLD  (On  Trade).    A  tradesman  it  a 
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retail  dealer  who  commonly  exposes  bis  goods™  a 
public*  shop ;  '  From  a  plain  tradesman  in  a  shop, 
be  Is  now  grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.'— 
Aebuthnot. 


AETIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFlJfiR,  MECHANICS. 

jfrftWls  a  practlserof  the  fine  arts;  artisani*  a 
practlser  of  the  vulgar  arts ;  artificer,  from  art  and 
fociot  is  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art ; 
meckanick  is  an  artist*  In  the  meckanick  arts. 

The  artist  ranks  higher  than  the  artisan :  the  former 
requires  Intellectual  refinement  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
art;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rales  of  bis  art  The  musician,  painter,  and 
sculptor  are  artists  ;  4  If  ever  this  country  saw  an  age 
of  artists,  it  Is  the  present;  her  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers  are  now  the  only  schools  properly  so 
called.1- CtmsRLAJiD.  The  carpenter,  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith  are  artisans;  *  The  mer 
chant,  tradesman,  and  artisan  will  have  their  profit 
upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  indul- 
gences of  civilized  life.'— Citmb*b.land.  The  arti- 
Jteer  hi  an  Intermediate  term  between  the  artist  and 
the  artisan :  manufacturers  are  artificers ;  and  South, 
in  his  sermons,  calls  the  Author  of  the  universe  the 
great  Artificer;  '  Man  must  be  In  a  certain  degree  the 
artificer  of  bis  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  workmanship  must  be  his  own.'— Cum- 
fetaLAND.  The  mechanic*  Is  that  species  of  artisan 
who  works  at  arts  purely  mechanical,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  contribute  to  the  completion  and  em- 
bellishment' of  any  objects ;  on  this  ground  a  shoe- 
maker Is  a  mechanic*:,  but  a  common  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan;  *The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
In  preferring  gentlemen  to  meehanicks  seems  founde 
In  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our  na- 
ture is  entitled  to  above  the  animal.'— Bartlitt. 


WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE.  % 

Writer  is  an  Indefinite  term ;  every  one  who  writes 
1j  called  a  writer;  but  none  are  penmen  but  such  as 
\n  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to  teach 
writing  arc  themselves  but  sorry  writer  a:  the  best 
penmen  are  not  always  the  best  teachers  of  writing. 
The  stribe  is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing :  be  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 

,  WRITER,  AUTHOR. 

IVritor  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing ;  author  to  the 
act  of  Inventing.  There  are  therefore  many  writers, 
who  are  not  authors ;  but  there  Is  no  author  of  books 
w  ho  may  not  be  termed  a  writer  :  compilers  and  con- 
tributors to  periodical  works  are  writers,  but  not  au- 
thors. Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
authors  than  writers. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 
•  Farmer,  from  the  Saxon  feorm  food,  signifies  one 
managing  a  farm,  or  cultivating  the  ground  for  a  sub- 
sistence ; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  burns. 

Thomson. 

Husbandman  is  one  following  husbandry,  that  is,  the 
,. r;  tbe/« 


tillage  of  land  by  manual  labour;  the  farmer,  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husbandman  labours 
under  his  direction ; 

Old  husbandmen  I  at  Sabintim  know, 
Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Dkmha*. 
Agriculturist,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  colo  to 
till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  in  the  art  of  cultivation. 
The  farmer  hi  always  a  practitioner ;  the  agriculturist 
maybe  a  mere  theorist :  the  farmer  follows  husbandry 
solely  as  a  means  of  living;  the  agriculturist  follows 
it  as  a  science:  the  former  tills  the  land  upon  given 
admitted  principles;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or 
alters  those  that  are  established.  Between  the  farmer 
md  the  agriculturist  there  is  tbf  sail**,  difference  as 
tntween  practice  and  theory:  Hie  former  maybe  as- 


sisted by  the  latter,  so  long  aa  they  ca 
ofaeottiston,the/ei 


hand;  bat  in  the  case  of  aarfhsto^tbe/srssMrwileeof 
more  service  to  birasei  f  and  his  country  than  the  agri- 
culturist: farming  brings  immediate  profit  frees  per- 
sonal service;  agriculture  may  only  promise  rotar«, 
and  consequently  contingent,  advantages;  (Aa  un- 
proved and  improving  agriculture,  which  implies  a 
great  augmentation  of  labour,  baa  not  yet  found  fceecf 
at  a  stand/— -Bums*. 


RURAL,  RUSTICK. 

Although  both  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  ns  eois 
try,  signify  belonging  to  the  country;  yet  tbe  farmer  ■ 
used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  aa  indifferent 
ae.  Rural  applies  to  all  country  objects,  extent 
n,  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected  with  the 
charms  of  nature:  rustick  applies  only  to  persons, or 
what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is*  therefrr» 
always  associated  with  the  want  of  culture.  Rural 
scenery  is  always  interesting;  but  the  rustirk  snsnrirg 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much  that  is  un- 
cultivated and  rude  In  them  to  be  agreeable: 
habitation  may  be  fitted  for  persons  In  a  r ' 
tion; 

E'en  now,  methinka,  aa  pondering  here  1  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

GoLDtXRB 

A  rustick  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  tbe  poorer  into 
bitants  of  the  country ;  *  The  freedom  and  laxity  of  i 
rustick  life  produces  remarkable  particularities  of  coe- 
duct.'— Johnson. 


COUNTRYMAN.  PEASANT.  SWAIN,  HIND, 

RUSTICK,  CLOWN. 

Countryman,  that  is,  a  man  of  the  country,  or  oat 

•longing  to  the  country,  is  the  general  term  span* 

ible  to  all  Inhabiting  the  country,  in  diarinctkNn  fior 


cable 

a  townsman ;  peasant,  in  French  paysan,  from  peps, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  for  any  countrymen 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence used  in  poetry  or  the  grave  style ;  swain  Is 
the  Saxon  signified  a  labourer,  but  il  has  acquires, 
from  its  use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  s 
shepherd ;  hind  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  whe 
is  in  the  back  ground,  an  Inferlour :  rustick,  from  ru 
the  country,  signifies  one  born  and  bred  in  the  cons 
try;  clown,  contracted  from  colonuo  a  h  rata  ml  nun 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  In  the  country 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epithets  to  persona, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country:  tbe 
term  countryman  Is  taken  In  an  Indifferent  sense,  end 
may  comprehend  persons  of  different  descriptions;  it 
designates  nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in  the 
country;  <  Though  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  countryman;  yet  yon  cannot  call 
me  a  rustick  (as  you  would  imply  in  your  letter)  m 
long  as  F  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  family.*— Howell. 
The  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of 
countrymen,  but  with  collateral  Ideas  favourable  or 
unfavourable  annexed  to  them.  The  peasant  is  a 
countryman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a  Iheli 
hood.  He  la  commonly  considered  as  a  labourer,  sad 
contracted  in  hts  education ;  « If  by  the  poor  measures 
and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  aa  estimate  of 
this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh), 
we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and 
Mood  "  to  have  been  happy,**  to  descend  some  stent 
lower,  to  exchange  ilie.estate  of  a  prince  for  that  era 
psassat.'— 8outh.  Swain,  hind)  both  convey  the  ides 
of  Innocence  in  an  humble  station,  and  are  thereto'1 
always  employed  in  poetry  In  a  good  sense; 
As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air, 
In  l»ls  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  swam 
Disastered  stands,— Thomson. 
The  huYring  kind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

Darns*. 
Rustick  and  down  both  convey  the  idea  of  that  aa 
couth  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in  reality  found 
among  the  lowest  orders  of  countrymen; 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
Fot,ev'n  tlio'  vaiutiish'd  he  could  argue  stffl 
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W!iile  words  U  learned  length  and  thundering' 


Amaa'd  the  gating  rustieks  rang'd  around. 

Goldsmith. 
Th'  astonlflb'd  motber  find*  a  vacant  neat, 
By  the  bard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
RototYd. — Thomson. 


CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 
OmUhoation  ha*  a  much  more  comprehensive  mei 
ng  than  either  tillage  or  husbandry; 

O  softly  swelling  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  flea. 
And  joys  to  see  the'  wondera  of  hia  toll. 

Thomson. 
r  in  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  eztenda  no  far- 


i  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  need ;  cultivation  Include*  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  la  broogbt  to 
maturity.     We  may  till  without  cultivating  but  we 
cannot  cultivate,  aa  far  aa  respects  the  soil,  without 
HUmge  ;  '  The  south-east  parte  of  Britain  had  already 
before  the  ege  of  Cesar  made  the  first  and  most  requi- 
site step  towards  a  civil  settlement:  and  the  Britons 
by  tillage  and  agriculture  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.*— Hums.    Husbandry  Is  more  exten- 
sive in  its  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cultivation ;  *  We  find  an  Image  of  the  two  states, 
the  contemplative  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abe)  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades, 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  husbandman:— 
Bico*. 

Tillage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilUng  the  ground ; 
husbandry  in  employed  for  the  office  of  cultivating  for 
domestics:  purposes.  K  cultivator  Is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  la  cultivated,  as  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  grape,  or  the  olive;  a  tiller  is  a  labourer 
in  the  soil  who  performs  that  office  for  another;  a 
hvsbandmam  is  an  humble  species  of  cultivator,  who 
bhneelf  performs  the  whole  office  of  cultivating  the 
ground  for  domestick  purposes. 

SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR.  MARINER, 
BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
tion ;  the  seaman,  aa  the  word  implies,  follows  his  bust- 
Devon  the  sea ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  his  live- 
lihood on  fresh  water ; '  Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but 
an  indhTerent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
elegant  mmterman.'—8ouTu.  The  sailor  and  the  ma- 
riner are  both  spedfick  terms  to  designate  the  seaman ; 
every  tailor  and  mariner  Is  a  seaman ;  although  every 
teaman  is  not  a  sailor  or  mariner;  the  former  Is  one 
who  is  employed  about  the  laborious  part  of  the 
vessel;  the  latter  is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to 
and  fro,  who  Is  attached  to  the  water  and  passes  his 
lift  upon  tt 

Men  of  ail  ranks  are  denominated  seamen,  whether 
officers  or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
king's  snip; 

Thus  the  toss*d  seaman,  after  bolst'rous  storms, 

Lands  on  bis  country's  breast— Lib. 
bailor  is  only  used  for  the  ounmon  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war ;  hence  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of 
as  the  defenders  of  oar  country ; 
Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 

Shxblby. 
A  mariner  is  an  Independent  kind  of  seaman  who 
manages  hla  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
bis  own  account ;  fishermen  and  those  who  trade  alonrf 
the  coast  are  In  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mariners  ; 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

L». 

Wstorman,  boatman,  and  ferryman  are  employed 
tor  persons  who  are  encaged  with  boats ;  but  the  term 
waterman  is  specifically  applied  to  such  whose  busi- 
ly" it  Is  to  let  out  tlietr  boots  and  themselves  for  a 
Oven  time;  the  boatman  nay  use  a  boat  only  occa- 


sionally for  the  transfer  of  goods ;  a  ferryman  uses  a 
boat  only  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods 
across  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

Maritime  and  marina,  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  sea :  naval%  from  navio  a 
ship,  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;  and  nautical,  from 
nauta  8  sailor,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  intercourse  by 
sea ;  hence  England  la  called  the  most  maritime  natiou 
in  Europe ;  '  Octavlanua  reduced  Lepidus  to  a  neces- 
sity to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  leniain- 
der  of  it  in  a  mean  condition  at  Clrceii,  a  email  mart 
time  town  among  the  Latins.'— Priosaux.  Marine  la 
a  technical  term,  employed  by  persona  in  office,  to  de- 
note that  which  Is  officially  transacted  with  regard  to 
the  sea  in  distinction  from  what  passes  on  land :  hence 
we  speak  of  the  marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  acting 
by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  marine  stores ;  *  A 
man  of  a  very  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  given 
of  his  Intention  to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  sub- 
marine voyage.'— Johnson. 

Jfaval  Is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military, 
and  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  government 
or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of  naval  affairs,  naval 
officers,  naval  tacticks,  and  the  like ;  4  Sextus  Pompey 
having  together  such  a  naval  force  as  made  up  350 
vessels,  seized  Sicily.'— Prideaux.  Nautical  is  a 
sdentifick  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  naviga- 
tions the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nautical  instruction,  of  nautical  calculations;  'He 
elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  de- 
painted  the  nautical  compass  with  aut  magna*,  out 
magna:— Camden.  The  maritime  laws  or  England 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power 
which  it  baa  so  justly  acquired.  The  marine  or  Eng 
land  is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  administration 
la  one  of  the  most  Important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  Nautical  tables,  add  nau- 
tical almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  sub 
jecta. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITARY,  SOLDIER 
LIKE. 
Martial,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war :  warlike  signifies  literally 
like  war,  having  the  image  of  war.    In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  easily  admitted  to  supply  each  other's  place ;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  office 
to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether  indifferent  how 
they  are  used.     Martial  Is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  warlike ;  on  the  other 
hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  the  Indlvldua' 
more  than  martial:  we  speak  of  martial  array,  mar 
tial  preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
Drtdir. 
We  speak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation  who 
is  fond  of  war ;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  war- 
like appearance.  Inasmuch  as  the  temper  la  visible  in 
the  air  and  carnage  of  a  man ; 

Last  from  the  Volsclans  fair  Camilla  came, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warriour  dame. 

Drydrn. 
Military,  from  miles  a  soldier,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier-like  like  a  soldier.  Military  In 
comparison  with  martial  is  a  term  of  particular  import ; 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general, 
and  military  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that: 
hence  we  speak  of  military  In  distinction  from  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  military  movements,  and  the 
like ; '  The  Tlascalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations, 
strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline.'—  Robert- 
son. In  characterising  the  men,  we  should  say  that 
they  had  a  martial  appearance ;  but  in  sppsking  of  a 
particular  place,  we  should  say  tt  had  a  military  ap- 
pearance, if  there  were  many  soldiers  In  it 
Military,  compared  with  soldier-like,  is  used  f<«  I  be 
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body,  and  the  latter  for  the  individual.  The  whole 
army  la  termed  the  military :  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual la  soldier-like  or  otherwise ;  '  The  fears  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier-like 
discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their  general's 
measures.'— Hokertsom. 


TO  PAINT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Petal  and  depict  both  come  from  the  Latin  pingo, 
lo  represent  forms  and  figures :  as  a  verb  to  paint  is 
either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  to  re- 
present circumstances  and  events  by  means  of  words ; 
to  depict  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former 
word  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination 
than  the  latter :  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature 
In  lively  colours ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator to  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colours. 
As  nouns,  painting  rather  describes  the  action  or  ope- 
ration, and  picture  the  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting,  we  think  par- 
ticularly of  Us  execution  as  to  drapery,  disposition  of 
colours,  and  the  like ; 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man, 
He  is  but  outside.— Shaisfbah. 
When  we  speak  of  a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  '  A  picture 
Is  a  poem  without  words.*— Addison.  Paintinge  are 
confined  either  to  oil  paintings  or  paintinge  in  colours : 
but  every  drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture;  and  we  have  like- 
wise picture*  in  embroidery,  picturee  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

Delineate,  in  Latin  dcltneatus  participle  of  delimit, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  the  lines  which  include  the 
contents;  ekctck  is  in  the  German  skiize,  Italian 
gckitie. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employed  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delineation  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  sketch ;  the  former  con- 
veying not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
imperfect  Idea  of  the  subject  Is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect :  an  atten- 
tive observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants :  4  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint 
"ing.  and  the  news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the 
strokes  of  a  pencil.'— Addison.  A  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty 
eketch  from  what  passes  before  bis  eyes ;  '  Sketch  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
Judge  whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible.'— Attbe- 


SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 
A  sketch  may  form  a  whole ;  outUnee  are  but  a  part : 
the  sketch  may  comprehend  the  outlines  and  some  of 
the  particulars ;  outlines,  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehend only  that  which  is  on  the  exteriour  surface : 
the  eketch  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
presents  some  of  the  features  of  a  country ;  but  the 
outlines  serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.    So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  characters, 
manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  description ; 
but  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and 
the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous  nations  present 
us  with  rude  sketches  of  nature;  an  abridgment  is 
little  more,  than  the  outlines  of  a  larger  work ; 
In  few.  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

Youno. 
This  to  the  outline  of  the  table  (King  Lear).'— 
Jesuisox. 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

Astronomy  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  sVv  «* 
v6uoi,  signifying  the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowieq* 
of  their  laws ;  astrology,  from  irfp  and  Atfyer,  ssjs; 
fles  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

Th*  *  astronomer  studies  the  course  and  maomaess 
of  the  stars ;  the  astrologer  reasons  on  their  inflmfsri 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  bsbss 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolsjuost 
which  arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of  asotioa  in 
the  immense  universe:  the  latter  predicts  evan. 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the  nibs  lints 
of  rain  and  snow,  beat  and  cold,  fee  The  astiem 
mer  calculates  and  seldom  em.  as  his  calculations  as* 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations ;  the  *#e*- 
loger  deals  in  conjectures,  and  his  imagination  Gtkra 
deceives  him.  The  astronomer  explains  wb&t  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned ;  the  as- 
trologer hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  attn 
nomy :  an  inquietude  about  the  future  has  gives  nse 
to  astrology.  Many  important  results  for  the  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  astronomical  researches:  assy 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  pt  educed  oa 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from  their  faith  in  thedretna 
of  the  astrologer. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origin, 
Imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification :  the  word  factor  is  used  ta  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense :  the 
factor  only  buys  and  sells  off  the  aoeoaat  of  others  - 
4  Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  reeds! 
served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice 
as  a  factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion.'— Soctb. 
The  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  general : 
1  No  expectations,  Indeed,  were  then  formed  from  re- 
newing a  direct  application  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  sove- 
reigns.'— Burke.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  en- 
{>loy  factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted  ; 
awyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estates 
and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns, 
•  ____ _ 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN. 

Freight,  through  the  northern  languages  In  aB  pro- 
bability comes  from  the  Latin  fero  to  bring,  signifying 
the  thing  brought;  cargo,  in  French  carguiaou,  pro- 
bably a  variation  from  carriage,  Is  employed  for  all 
the  conterxa  of  a  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
persons  that  it  carries ;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  load),  comes  most  probably  from  the  wan! 
last  a  burden,  signifying  the  burden  or  weight  im- 
posed upon  any  carriage ;  burden,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  drfpro*  and  <bipm  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  which  is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  freight  of  his  ship  as  thv 
which  is  the  object  of  bis  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are 
Interested  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  aad 
nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consider 
ation :  he  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  s  to 
fill  Dies  hip;  the  quantity,  and  weight  of  the  lading. 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  boJoagt 
as  it  were  to  the  ship ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo  to  thai 
which  is  first  thought  of:  be  speaks  of  the  burden  ss 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the  property  at 
the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading;  the  agent  see?  to  the 
disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  ship-builder  determines  the 
burden :  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  be  has  to 
carry.  The  freight  must  consist  of  such  mercbsndke 
as  will  pay  for  the  transport  and  risk:  the  lading  anM 
consist  or  such  things  as  can  be  moat  conveoientir 
stowed  ;_the  value  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only  on  tar 
nature  or  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  which 
it  is  carried ;  the  burden  of  a  vessel  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  tons  which  it  can  carry.    Freight  aW 

*  Abbe  Girard :  *  Astroaomit,  Astrafeeue  * 
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trdem  m«,  .-omeumes  be  wwd  in  a  figurative  appli- 
ation; 

Hata,  way  4e»r  father  (*t  w  no  tune  to  wait), 
And  load,  my  afafcakfera  with  a  willing  /rnj*J. 

Darns* 
The  surging  air  receives 
lis  plumy  ftatrdt*.— Thom  bom. 


MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 
Mercantile,  from  t**rcaajufo«,  respects  tbe  actual 
transaction  of  business,  or  a  transfer  of  merchandise 
)y  jale  or  purchase ;  commercial  comprehends  the 
ibeory  and  practice  of  commerce:  hence  we  speak  in 
a  peculiar  .manner  of  a  mercantile  house,  a  mercantile 
town,  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  ( Such  Is 
the  happiness),  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the 
4u\tea  and  pleasures  of  a  mercantile  life.'— Johnson. 
But  of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people, 
commercial  speculations,  and  the  like;  '  The  commer- 
cial world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confusion  by  tbe 
bankruptcy  of  merchants.'— Jobasox. 

VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELING. 
Venal,  from  tbe  Latin  venalis,  signifies  saleable  or 
ready  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
persona,  ia  a  much  stronger  term  than  mercenary,    A 
venal  man  gives  upiall  principle  for  interest;  a  mer- 
cenary man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  venal  writers  are  such  as  write  In  favour  of  tbe 
cause  that  can  promote  them  to  ricbee  or  honours ;  a 
servant  is  commonly  a  mercenary  who  gives  his  ser- 
vices according  as  be  is  paid :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  professions  of  political  parity  are  tbe  best  sub- 
jects for  a  minister  to  make  venal  : 
Tbe  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  bis  demands, 
And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  he  stands.— Jaunts. 
mercenary  spirit  is  engendered  In  the  minds  of  those 
-no  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade;  *For 
oeir  assistance  they  repair  to  tbe  northern  steel,  and 
faing  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary  crew.'— South. 

Hireling  from  hire%  and  mercenary  from  merx  wages, 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment ;  but  hireling  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  its  pro- 
per and  leas  reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a 
servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  general  they 
are  both  reproachful  epithets:  tbe  former  having  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  employment, 
and. the  latter  to  tbe  sordid  character  of  the  person. 
Hireling  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
party  •  It  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag  which  made 
Jadas  a  thief  and  a  hireling.1— South.  A  mercenary 
principle  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  tbe  highest 
station ;  <  These  soldiers  were  nu  citizens,  but  mer- 
tenary,  sordid  deserters.'— Buru. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDISE, 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  articles  of  trade 
under  various  circumstances. 

Commodity,  in  Latin  commoditas,  signifies  in  its 
abstract  sense  convenience,  and  In  an  extended  appli- 
cation the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
tbe  thing  that  is  sold ;  goods,  which  denotes  tbe  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  tbe  same  analogy 
\n  lis  sense  as  in  the  former  case;  merchandise.Tn 
French  merchandise,  Latin  mercatura  or  swrx,  He- 
6rew  13 D  to  sell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter:  ware,  In 
Saxon  ware,  German,  fcc  waare^  signifies  properly  any 
thing  manufactured,  and,  by  an  extension  of  tbe  sense, 
in  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first 
atcesrity ;  it  is  tbe  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
inatiy.  Good*  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  Is  a  stipulated  value:  tbey 
are  acid  retail,  and  are  tbe  proper  objects  of  trade. 
Merchandise  applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants;  it 
i«  i»*  object  of  commerce.  Warte  are  manufactured, 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandise,    A  country 


has  its  commodities ;  a  shopkeeper  bis  goods,  a  mer 
chant  his  merchandise ;  a  manufacturer  bis  mares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a  country  are 
what  are  denominated  staple  commodities,  which  con- 
stitute its  main  riches:  yet,  although  England  has 
fewer  of  such  commodities  than  almost  any  other  na- 
tion, it  has  been  enabled,  by  the  industry  and  energy  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  govern- 
ment, ond  its  happy  Insular  situation,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  commodities  of  other  countries,  but  to  increase 
their  number,  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandizement:  'Men  must  have  made 

Sme  considerable  progress  towards  civilization  before 
ey  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  ex- 
changing by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.'— 
Robertson.  It  ia  the  interest  of  every  tradesman  to 
provide  himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can  recommend 
to  his  customers ;  the  proper  choice  of  which  depends 
on  judgement  and  experience ;  ( It  gives  me  very  great 
scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill  in 
buying  all  manner  of  goods  there  is  necessary  to  defend 
yourself  from  being  cheated.'— Stkelb.  The  convey  • 
ance  of  merchandise  into  England  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  as  they  must  be  transported  by 
water:  on  the  continent  it  is  very  slow  and  expensive, 
as  they  are  generally  transported  by  land ;  *  If  we  con- 
aider  this  expensive  voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in 
search  of  knowledge,  and  now  few  there  are  who  take 
in  any  considerable  merchandise;  how  hard  is  it,  that 
the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished  with 
abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  should  suffer 
being  plundered  by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon 
that  should  protect  them!'— Addison.  Alt  k !.«...*  of 
wares  are  not  the  most  saleable  comniM^.eb,  but 
earthen  ware  claims  a  preference  over  every  other. 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

AU  these  terms  are  applied  to  such  things  as  belong 
to  an  individual ;  tbe  first  term  Is  the  most  general 
both  In  sense  and  application  ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 
Furniture  comprehends  all  household  goods :  where 
fore  in  regard  to  an  individual,  supposing  the  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the  specirlck 
term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  his 
goods  for  his  furniture :  but  in  the  strict  sense  goods 
comprehends  more  than  furniture,  including  not  only 
that  which  is  adapted  for  the  domestic*  purposes  of 
a  family,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a 
person :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of  furniture  ; 
papers,  books,  and  money  are  included  among  his 
goods;  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  goods,  even  in  its 
most  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than  furniture  ; 
*  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  dispose  of  all  my  poetical 
goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire  that  the  publick 
would  please  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  that  every 
body  would  turn  over  what  he  does  not  like.'— Prior. 
'Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and  furni- 
ture, are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  I  conceive  that 
your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  your 
estate.'— Wentworth. 

Chattels,  which  is  probably  changed  from  cattle,  la 
a  term  not  inordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  employed 
to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  a  in  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  house ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  Implements 
of  husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  be  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under  chattels; 
hence  tbe  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man's 
goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  r'ie  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  bis  person  o  r  at  a  distance.  Some-* 
tunes  this  word  Is  used  in  the  singular  number,  and 
also  in  the  figurative; 

Honour 's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.— Hudibras 


Moveables  comprehends  all  tbe  other  terms  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it  U  op- 
posed either  to  fixtures,  when  speaking  of  fumtture, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  chattels ;  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  moveables  of  every  ksss) 
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become  soonet  appropriated  than  the  permanent,  sub- 
stantial ■oil.*— Blackstoits. 

Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  slgnifica* 
Uon  as  goods,  bat  not  so  extensive  in  application: 
whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value,  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  goods ;  whatever 
a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or  bring  forth 
money  by  sale, is  entitled  his  effects;  golds  therefore 
is  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  has  at  his  own  dis- 
posal ;  effects  more  properly  to  that  which  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  of  bis  goods 
on  his  removal  from  any  place ;  his  creditors  or  execu- 
tors take  care  of  his  effects  either  on  Ills  bankruptcy  or 
decease:  goods,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  limited  sense  of  what  is  removeable ;  but  effects  in- 
cludes every  thing  personal,  freehold,  and  copyhold ; 
1  The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  to  give 
up  all  his  effects  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  without  any 
concealment.'— Blacks  tour. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PEOPERTY. 
All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
toe  means  of  enjoyment ;  but  the  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quaUty  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment:  we 
consider  goods  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted 
or  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happiness; 
those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of  this  world  are  not 
always  the  happiest;  'The  worldling  attaches  himself 
wholly  to  what  he  reckons  the  only  solid  goods,  the 
possession  of  riches  and  influence.*— Blub.  Posses- 
sums  must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasting  or  temporary ; 
he  who  is  anxious  for  earthly  possessions  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies ;  '  While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pos- 
sessions, and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they  are  strengthening  themselves.'— Blair.  Property 
» to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal  or  illegal,  just  or  on- 
lust;  those  who  are  anxious  for  great  property  are  not 
always  scrupulous  about  the  meant  by  which  it  to  to  be 
obtained. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  ahower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.— Drydbm. 
The  purity  of  a  man's  Christian  character  Is  In  dan- 
ger from  an  overweening  attachment  to  earthly  goods ; 
no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  his  posses- 
sions, when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave  him, 
the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave  them; 
the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which  comes  by 
Inheritance  is  better  founded  than  any  other. 

RICHES,  WEALTH,   OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

Riches,  in  German  reichthum,  from  reicke  a  kingdom, 
comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected ;  wealth,  from  well, 
signifies  well  being;  opulence,  from  the  Latin  opes 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches;  affluence. 
from  the  Latin  ad  and  ffuo, denotes  either  the  actor 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having, 
riches  to  flow  in. 

Riches  is  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
share  of  property,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  wealth  denotes  the 


of  the  possessor;  opulence  characterizes  the  present 
possession  of  great  riches',  affluence  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  Individual.  Riches  Is  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  Is  divided 
Into  rich  and  poor;  'Riches  are  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.'— Addisoh.  Wealth  is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  In  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  his  neighbours,  by 
putting  him  in  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly  de- 
sired and  sought  after  by  man ; 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches  Ignorance  of  wealth. 


Opulence  Is  likewise  a  positively  great  share  of  rick** 
but  refers  rather  to  the  external  possession*,  than  as 
the  whole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  has  sjneb 
land,  much  cattle,  mauy  houses,  and  the  like,  is  pso- 
perly  denominated  opulent;  'Our  Saviour  did  am 
choose  for  himself  an  easy  and  opulent  oooditMKL.'— 
Blair.  Affluence  is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  things  which  flow  in  in  quasi 
titles,  or  flow  away  in  equally  great  quantities;  *  Pn*- 
perity  is  often  an  equivocal  word  denoting  n*mij 
affluence  of  possession.*— Blair.  Hence  we  do  nut  say 
that  a  man  is  opulent,  but  that  he  is  affluent  in  has  at 
cumstances. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to  individual*,  ar 
communities:  affluence  Is  applicable  only  to  an  laal 
vidua).  The  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  ay 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  opulence  of  a  tow* 
may  arise  from  some  local  circumstance  in  ils  fav&sr, 
as  its  favourable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like:  fee 
who  lives  in  affluence  is  apt  to  forget  the  oncertasi 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  riches;  we  apeak  at 
riches  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's  minds  and  man- 
ners; it  is  not  everyone  who  knows  how  to  ose  thess 
We  speak  of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of 
society;  the  wealthy  merchant  is  an  important  awnba 
of  the  community :  we  speak  of  opulence  as  it  in 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  individual :  an  opulent  s 
shows  unquestionable  marks  of  his  opulence  ara 
him :  we  speak  of  affluence  to  characterize  the  asaa- 
dance  of  the  individual ,  we  show  our  effluence  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 

MONET,  CASH. 

Money  comes  from  the  Latin  moueta,  which  ssjuf 
fled  stamped  coin,  from  meneo  to  advise,  to  inform  of 
its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscription  or  stamp;  cart, 
from  the  French  eaisse  a  chest,  signifies  that  whkh  ■ 
put  In  a  chest 

•  Money  is  applied  to  every  thing  which  serves  sss 
circulating  medium :  cash  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  pat  for 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  money;  guineas  and  •bil- 
lings are  cash:  all  cash  Is  therefore  money,  but  si 
money  Is  not  cash.  The  only  money  the  Chinese  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  crane, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string:  travellers  ea 
the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with  tetters  of 
credit,  which  may  be  turned  Into  cash  as  convenience 
requires. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS 

To  heap  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap,  which  through 

the  medium  of  the  northern  languages  la  derivable 

from  the  Latin  copia  plenty.    To  file  Is  to  form  into  a 

pUe,  which,  being  a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  high 

— -  .  -    -       -    jjatinaiwr 


He  who  has  much  money  has  great  wealth; 
Along  the  lawn  where  scatterM  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly  wealth  and  comb'rous  pomp  repose. 
GoLosimu. 


raised  heap.    To  accumulate,  from  the  J _ 

a  heap,  signifies  to  put  heap  upon  heap.    To  amass  a 
literally  to  form  Into  a  mass. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action :  It  may  be  pet  formal 

with  or  without  order:  tostb  is  a  definite  action  dose 

with  design  and  order;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  ytir 

wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  large  or  smaD  heaps; 

Within  the  circles  arms  and  tripods  He. 

Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heaped  on  high. 

Drydri 
To  pile  la  always  to  make  something  considerable ; 
Thai  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altars  piTd,  and  holy  flames. 

Daron. 
Children  may  heap  nicks  together;  men  pike  loadf  of 
wood  together.  To  heap  and  pits  are  used  mostly  fa 
the  physical,  accumulate  and  amass  in  the  physical  or 
moral  acceptation ;  the  former  Is  a  species  of  hsaphf, 
the  latter  or piling:  we  accumulate  whatever  Is  brougnt 
together  In  a  loose  manner;  we  amass  that  which  en 
coalesce :  thus  a  man  accumulates  guineas ;  he  amassa 
wealth. 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not  always  theses 
of  conscious  agents:  things  may  accumulate  m  amsw 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the  continual  acceaoos 
of  fresh  quantities ;  the  Ice  amasses  hi  rivers  until  it 
hi  ftosen  over:  so  la  the  i.  "ral  secepta^rn,  erOt 
abuses,  and  the  like,  accumulate;  eorruptitui  smastu 

♦  Vide  Trualer:  «M«^.eash," 
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hen  overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  sorrows, 
i  believer  la  never  left  comfortless ;  'These  odes  are 
irked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful  or- 
ments.' — John sox.  Tbe  industrious  inquirer  may 
Uect  a  sums  of  intelligence ;  *  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by 
extraordinary  force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought, 
d  indefatigable  study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such 
Men  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
Basement.* — Hcohks. 

STOCK,  STORE. 
Stock,  from  stick,  stoics,  stow,  and  stuffy  signifies  any 
aanuty  laid  up  ;  store,  in  Welch  star,  comes  from  the 

Lebrew  n»1D  *>  hide. 

The  Ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  being  naturally 
Hied,  U  is  not  ■arprising  that  stock,  which  expresses 
be  latter  idea,  ebould  also  be  put  for  tbe  former,  par- 
icularly  as  the  abundance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
bundauon  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the  literal 
esse  does  to  a  tree 

Score  likewise  implies  a  quantity ;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word.  H  implies  an  accumulated 
quantity.    A  ny  quantity  or  materials  which  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
■billings  with  some  persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade : 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  as  a  store ;  thug  the  industrious  ant 
collects  a  stare  of  grain  for  the  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
man's  substantial  property  by  the  stock  of  goods  which 
he  has  on  hand ;  we  Judge  of  a  man's  disposable  pro- 
perty by  the  store  which  he  has.    The  stock  is  that 
which  most  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the  source  and 
foundation  of  industry:  the  store  is  that  which  we 
must  add  to  occasionally;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  In  rime  of  need.    By  a  stock  we  sain  riches;  by 
a  store  we  guard  against  want:  a  stock  requires  skill 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  application ;  a  store 
requires  foresight  and  management  to  make  it  against 
the  proper  season.    It  Is  necessary  for  one  who  has  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock ;  and  for  him  who  has 
no  prospect  of  supply  to  have  a  large  store. 

n  he  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
in  oir  moral  applicaion;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
fore.^n  language  must  have  u  stock  of  familiar  words; 
store*  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
publick  view ;  *  It  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  Into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained ;  and 
his  ihort  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  converse;  therefore  there  i.iust  be  store, 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  be  turn  broker  In  divinity.' 
-8o*jth. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 
vide; but  the  former  is  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 
*»d  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose :  a  tradesman 
«Ucfc«  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  most  saleable ; 
•  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 
with  patience,  or  stores  his  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 
The  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving;  to  hoat'd,  to  lay  up  for  tbe  sake  of  accu- 
nutating ;  we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend :  the 
miser  hoards  up  his  money :  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  n hoarded.  To  treasure  Is  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense ;  to  hoard  only  In  the  proper 
sense:  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particular 
▼aloe,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
In  our  recollection;  *  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.1 — Hawxbswosth. 
The  miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he  can 
■crape  together;  ' 

Beards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
Goldsmith. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 

COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  signify  the   presence  of 

»[<**«,  plenitude,  or  fulness;   abundance,  In    Latin 

itatVntfa,  from  abundo  to  overflow,  compounded  of 

the  intensive  ah  and  undo  a  wave,  signifies  flowing 


over  in  great  quantities  like  the  waves;  eopinis,  is 
Latin  copiosus,  from  copia,  or  con*  and  opes  a  stock, 
signifies  having  a  store;  ample,  in  Latin  ampins,  from 
the  Greek  av&xXmc,  signifies  over-full. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  differ  only  m  use:  the 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  familiar,  the  latter 
in  the  grave  style. 

Plenty  fills;  abundance  does  more,  it  leaves  a  super 
fluity;  as  that,  however,  which  fills  ^suffices  as  much 
as  that  which  flows  over,  the  term  abundance  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty:  we  car 
indifferently  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an  abundant 
harvest.  Plenty  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  tbe 
literal  sense  for  that  which  fills  the  body ;  abundance, 
for  that  which  fills  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  tbe  mmd 
A  plenty  of  provisions  is  even  more  common  than  an 
abundance;  a  plenty  of  food;  a  plenty  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil; 

The  resty  knaves  are  overran  with  ease, 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  factions-Rows. 
But  an  abundance  of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches ; 
an  abundance  of  wit  and  humour.  In  certain  years  fruit 
Is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plentiful:  in 
all  cases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul. 

MXLTOM. 

Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  plsnty  or 
abundance  ;  the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  Into  one  point:  tlie  vnpls  Is 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  winch  to 
collected  together  ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid.— Thomsox. 
As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  Increased  or 
diminished ; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  east 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
Leans  tbe  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

Thomson. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 

Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 

from  the  Latin  for  fulness,  yet  tbe  latter  is  used  either 

in  the  proper  sense  to  express  tbe  state  of  objects  that 

are  full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 

Jiuantity,  which  Is  the  accompaniment  of  fulness;  tbe 
brmer  only  In  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense :  hence  we  say  In  the  fulness  of  one's  heart,  in 
the  fulness  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head  bodily ;  but  tbe  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude 
of  power; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  bell, 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd.— Mjltow. 
1  The  most  beneficent  Being  Is  be  who  hath  an  abso- 
lute fulness  of  perfection  In  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  communicated  without  diminish- 
ing from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happi 
ness.'— Gaovs. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFICK. 
Fertile,  In  Latin  fertilis,  from  fero  to  bear,  sfgnl 
fles  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ;  fruitful 
signifies  full  of  fruit,  or  containing  within  itself  much 
fruit;  prolifick  Is  compounded  of  proles  and  facto  to 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  Its  proper  sense  the  faculty  of 

sending  forth  from  itself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own 

nature,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  which 

causes  every  thing  within  itself  to  grow  up ; 

Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  ormv  soil 

Is  render'd  fertile  by  tbe  o'erflowing  Nile. 

Jbhykb* 

Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or 
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abundantly  tbit  which  ft  of  the  tame  nature ;  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  tree*,  plants,  vegeta- 
ble*, and  whatever  ia  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed, 
Make  no  delay,  bat  cover  it  with  speed.— Drtdih. 
Proltfck  expresses  the  faculty  of  generating ;  it  con- 
veys therefore  the  idea  of  what  hi  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  animals ;  *  All  dogs  are  of  one  spe- 
cies they  mingling  together  fn  generation,  and  the 
breed  of  such  mixtures  being  pro/Mel-.'— Rat.  We 
may  say  that  the  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful, 
but  not  prolijlck :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any 
species  being  fruitful  and  protijick,  but  not  fertile ; 
we  may  speak  of  nature  as  betas  fruitful,  but  neither 
fertile  nor  prolifick.  A  country  Is  fertile  as  it  respects 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  It  fa  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  courtry  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, although  not  fertile  by  aature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  It  respects  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be  proli- 
jlck as  it  respects  its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  more  fruitful  than  others ;  but  there  are  many  ani- 
mals more  prolifick  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
In  Igypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile :  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
renness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful :  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
probfiem^hui  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  before 
they  begin  to  breed. 

In<the  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  rea- 
dily contrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he  is 
fruitful  in  resources  who  has  them  ready  at  his  hand : 
his  brain  is  prolifick  if  it  generates  an  abundance  or 
new  conceptions.  A  mind  \a  fertile  which  has  powers 
that  admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion;  « To  every 
work  Warburton  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  toge- 
ther with  a  fancy  fertile  of  combinations.'— Jobrson. 
An  imagination  is  fruitful  that  Is  rich  in  stores  of 
imagery ;  a  genius  is  prolifick  that  is  rich  m  invention. 
Females  are  fertile  fn  expedients  and  devices;  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
cord and  misery  jn  publick  and  orivate  Ufe ;  •  The  phi- 
losophy received  from  the  Greeks  has  been  fruitful  in 
controversies,  but  barren  of  works.'— Bacon.  Novel- 
writers  are  the  most  prolifick  class  of  authors ; 
Parent  of  light!  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolific*  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.— Gat. 


LARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

4*T/&  (?•  <*•««*)  »■  here  taken  in  the  moral  sense, 
and,  if  the  derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most 
proper  sense :  copiously  conies  from  the  Latin  eopia 
plenty,  signifying  in  a  plentiful  degree;  fully  signifies 
in  ufull  degree;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 
reach. 

Quantity  is  the  Idea  expressed  in  common  by  all 
tnese  terms ;  but  largely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  the  agent ;  copiously  qualifies 
actions  that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects ;  fully  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  rational  agent,  but  it  denotes  a 
degree  or  extent  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts;  rivers  are  copiously  supplied  in  rainy  sea- 
sons ;  a  person  is  fully  satisfied,  or  full*  Drenared  a 
bountiful  ProvldeWha. distributed ift'SKtaLft 
among  his  creatures;  « There  is  one  very  faulty  me- 
thod of  drawing  up  the  laws,  that  is,  when  the  case  is 
largely  set  forth  in  the  preamble.'— Bacoh.  Blood 
flows  copiously  from  a  deep  wound  when  It  is  first 
made : 


The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd, 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pops. 
When  a  man  Is  not  futty  convinced  of  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency, he  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
others ;  « Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  Is  so  weighty  that 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  that  desire 
<ull%  to  understand  the  sense.'-BsvBRinoB. 


PROFUSION,  PROSVSEKESbL 
Profusion^  from  the  Latin  profundi  to  poor  ftsA*> 
is  taken  in  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  which  poa* 
forth  ki  great  plenty ;  profuse****  is  taken  from  fit 
same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents,  who  "" 
pour  forth  to  great  plenty.     The  term 
therefore,  is  put  for  plenty  itself,  and  the  tea 
ness  as  a  characteristkk  of  persons  in  the  i 


At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  these  will  sots 
rally  be  a  profusion  of  every  thing  which  can  grata* 
the  appetite ; 

Ye  gliu'rlng  towns  with  wealth  and 
crown'd, 

Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  profm 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine.— 
When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  of  profusion,  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  profusemess  ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  young  t 
was  only  profuseness.y—JoRX*on. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE 

Extravagant,  from  extra,  and  vagans,  signifies  m 
general  wandering  from  the  line ;  and  prvdigai,  from 
the  Latin  prodigus  and  predigo  to  launch  Ruth,  slg 
nifies  in  general  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  is  great 
quantities ;  lavish  comes  probably  from  the  Latin  lot* 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste ;  profuse, 
from  the  Latin  profusus,  participle  of  profmmdo  to  pour 
forth,  signifies  pouring  out  freely. 

The  Idea  or  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  a! 
these  terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  most  general  is 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravagant  mas 
spends  his  money  without  reason ;  the  prodigal  mss 
spends  it  in  excesses ;  the  former  em  against  plats 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law :  the  extrata- 

«ant  man  will  ruin  himself  by  his  follies ;  the  prodigal 
y  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravagant  with  a  snail 
sum  where  it  exceeds  one's  means ;  one  cannot  be 
prodigal  but  with  large  sums. 

Extravagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes-  prodi- 
gality Is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  the  male  sex.  '  JEsa-o- 
varance  is  opposed  to  meanness ;  prodigality  to  svs 
rice.  Those  who  know  the  true  value  of  money,  as 
contributing  to  their  own  enjoyment*,  or  those  of 
others,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those  whs 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  All  ims 
prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  habit- 
ual as  well  as  particular  actions ;  lavish  and  profuse 
are  employed  only  in  particular :  hence  we  say  to  be 
lavish  of  one's  money,  one's  presents,  and  the  like ;  10 
be  profuse  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  nay 
be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  maa, 
however,  In  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends  epos 
himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle  fancies ;  bats 
man  may  be  lavish  and  profuse  upon  others  frost  ■ 
misguided  generosity. 

In  s  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is  extravagant 
in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in  measure  or  anti 
cation ;  «  No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitions  to  to 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  extravagant.'— Soxm. 
He  is  prodigal  of  bis  strength  who  consumes  it  by  as 
excessive  use; 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Dames. 
He  Is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  oof 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  as 
service; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 

Irriguous  spreads.— Thomson. 
He  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  who  repeal* 
them  oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  thaa  are 
necessary ;  *  Cicero  was  most  liberally  profuse  in  com 
mending  the- ancients  and  bis  contemporaries.'— Asm 
sow  (after  Plutarch). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  on)y  of  indi 
viduala ;  prodigal  and  lavish  may  be  said  of  many  is 
a  general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  lis  re- 
sources ;  a  governmcut  may  be  lavish  of  the  public* 
money,  as  ah  individual  is  extravagant  with  his  ows 
and  profuse  in  what  be  gives  another. 
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ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

JVK4UL**,  in  German  genug,  comes  firom  genitgen, 
co  «U*Ty;  «tfki«U,  In  Latin  *f^>.I^I*£ 
ssjtcio,  compounded  of  ««•  and  /acts,  aigniAea  made 
ar  suited  to  the  purpose.  .a_ 

He  has  suss**  whose  desires  are  satisfied ;  he  has 
smMcien*  whose  wants  are  supplied.  We  may  there- 
to^ frequently  have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not 
ensnjrh.  A  greedy  man  1b  commonly  In  this  case,  he 
baaraver  enough, although  he  has  more  "■"  »*«£ 

desire-  smMcumI  b  employed  in  a  moral  application, 
for  that  -which  serves  tlie  purpose.  Children  and  ani- 
mals never  have  enough  food,  nor  the  miser  enough 
money ; 

My  loss  of  honour 's  great  enough, 
Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff. 

BUTLKR. 

U  Vs  requisite  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  done  well ;  The 
time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employment  for 
die  mind  of  man.' — Addison. 

EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

Excess  is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure :  »«?«- 
flmity  from  super  and  fluo  to.  flow  over ;  and 1  rerfjt*- 
£mcv,  from  redundo  to  stream  back  or  over,  signifies 
an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have  an  ex- 
cess of  lieat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity ;  but  we  have  a  superfluity 
of  provisions  when  we  have  more,  than  we  want. 
Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object ;  but  superfluity  and 
redundant*  are  species  of  excess.    Superfluity  Is  ap- 

..      ~  .     V    » .t^Ti «-.-  #«.  that  u/htrh  <■  nil  00- 
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Eztessns  designates  what  is  partial,  wswders* 
is  used  oftener  for  what  is  partial  than  what  is  habi- 
tual :  intemperate  oftener  lor  what  is  habitual  than 
what  b  partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased  on 
particular  occasions:  he  maybe  an imme derate eater 
at  all  times,  or  only  tsmsderau  in  thai  winch  he  likes : 
he  is  intemperate  in  his  language  when  ha  anger  is 
.intemperate;  or  he  leads  an  intemperate  life-  The 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  ton  often  settle  into  confirmed 
habits  of  intemperance,  s 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  from  the  Latin  exuberans  or  ex  and 
ubero,  signifies  very  fruitful  or  superabundant :  luxu- 
riant, in  Latin  luxuriant,  from  loams,  signifies  ex- 
panding with  unrestrained  freedom.    These  terms  are 
both  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but 
exuberance  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre 
strainedly  to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance; 
Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  liand 
Exuberant  spring.— Thomson. 

Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  In  seasons 

that  are  favourable  to  them ; 

On  whose  luxurious  herbage,  half  conceal'd, 
Like  a  fall'n  cedar,  far  diflus'd  his  train, 
Caa'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomson. 

In  the  moral  application,  exuberance  of  intellect  Is 
often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  that  is  ineonv 


rcaunaancw  «ie  »^^«c»  «»  w»«~—  ~T—f.  r» 
piicable  in  a  particular  manner  to  that  which  is  an  ol 
feet  of  our  desire;  and  redundancy  to  matters  of  ex 
pression  or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  •  It  is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present 
suite  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  excese  in  any  of  them.'- -Blair. 
We  may  have  a  saperjUity  of  good  things;  »Wben 
by  force  or  policy.  »y  wisdom,  or  ^^"""f'Pf.0^ 
and  superiority  were  introduced  and  established,  then 
they  whose  possessions  swelled  above  their  wants 
naturally  laid  out  their  superfluities  on  pleasure.— 
Johmsoh.  There  may  be  a  redundancy  of  »Pe«ch  or 
words ;  • The  defect  or  redundance  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.'— Tyrr whit. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEMPERATE. 
The  excessive  is  beyond  measure;  the  immoderate, 
from  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  is  without  measure; 
the  intemperate,  from  tempus  a  lime  or  term,  is  that 
which  is  not  kept  within  bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general;  immoderate 
and  intemperate  designate  excess  in  moral  *&"** 
The  excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
toy  fiven  point-  tlie  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions 
wtiicfc  range  to  a  boundless  extent:  the  intemperate 
lies  in  the  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Irenes  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered:  an 
immoderate  ambition  or  lust  of  power:  an  intemperate 
indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  ad- 
mils  of  degrees;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree:  immoderate  and  *»***]*™£ 
mark  a  positively  great  degree  ot  excess;  the >  former 
still  higher  than  the  latter:  immoderate  is  in  fact  the 
hichest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  some  evil  consequence ;  \  Whc ►  knows :  not 
theManiuor  that  attends  every  excessive  Indulgence  n 
Seasure  r-BusiR.  Tlie  immoderate  use  of  wine  will 
rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  guilty  of  the 
exiesi ;  '  One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one 
is  to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society :  this 
among  the  vain  aW  ambitious  is  always  the  favourite 
aim.  With  them  It  arises  to  immoderate  expecta- 
tiom  founded  on  their  supposed  talents  »nd  iniaglned 
merits.'— Blair.  The  intemperate  use  of  wine  will 
proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure  process  to 
Kn7nr'Let  no  wantonness  of  youthful  spirits,  no 
compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever 
betray  you  Into  profane  sallies.*— Blair. 


ouen  suenueu  wiui  a  iwk»  wh«imv«  «•»•.  »  ...■—. 
patible  both  with  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
its  possessor;  4Hls  similes  have  been  thought  too 
exuberant  and  full  of  circumstances.*— Popr.  /,«*» 
riance  of  Imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
a  poet  can  boast  of;  (A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.'— Bacon. 

EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  In  Saxon  empti,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  Uie  Latin  inopis  poor  or  wanting;  vacant,  in 
Latin  vacant  or  voce,  comes  from  Uie  Hebrew  pp3 
to  draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  vi 
duus  and  Greek  Foief ,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  is  tlie  term  in  most  general  use;  vacant, 
void,  and  devoid  are  employed  in  particular  cases: 
empty  and  vacant  have  either  a  proper  or  an  improper 
application ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptation. 
Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  vacant 
designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that  which  should 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which  is  hollow 
may  be  empty;  tliat  which  respects  any  space  may  be 
vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which  has  no  Inhabitants; 
a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occupant:  a  room 
is  empty  which  Is  without  furniture ;  a  space  on  paper 
is  vacant  which  is  free  from  writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  empty  and  vacant  have 
a  similar  analogy:  a  dream  is  said  to  be  empty,  or  a 
title  empty,  &c; 

To  lionour  Thetis'  son  he  bends  lib  care,     , 
Ami  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commands  tlie  vision  of  the  night. 

Pops. 

A  stare  Is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour  vacant;  'An 
Inquisitive  man  is  a  creature  naturally  very  vacant I  of 
thought  in  Itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to 
foreign  assistance.*— Strelk.  Void  or  devoid  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying  epithets, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  always  followed  by 
some  object:  thus  we  speak  of  a  creature  as  void  of 
reason;  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  common 
!use; 
My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  Inglorious  life.-I)RYDRii. 

We  Tyrlans  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 

N*»r  so  remote  from  Phmbus'  luflueuce.— Drydir 
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VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 
Vacancy  and  vacuity  both  denote  toe  space  unoc- 
cupied, or  toe  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
Inanity,  from  the  Latin  inauis,  denote*  the  abstract 
quality  of  emptiueai,  or  of  not  containing  any  thing : 
hence  the  former  terms  vacancy  and  voouty  are  used 
In  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense;  tsasity  always  in  a 
bad  sense :  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a 
vaeamcy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  All  up  as  we  please; 

How  is 't 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And  with  tiV  Incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  1 
Shaxspbarb. 
Facnities  are  supposed  to  be  interspersed  among  the 
pnrrJetes  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  soul  and  in  other  objects ;  '  There 
an  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.*— Blair.    Inanity  of  cha- 
racter denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  that  consti- 
tute a  character;  *  When  I  look  op  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  plea- 
sures thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inanity  of  the  other.'— Howrll. 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 
HollotOy  from  hole,  signifies  being  like  a  hots;  empty, 
o.  Empty. 


Hoiiow  respects  the  body  Itself;  the  absence  of  its 
own  material  produces  hollow  iieas:  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies;  their  absence  In  another  Dody  consti- 


tutes emptineee.  Hollowntss  Is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive to  emptiness,  and  may  exist  independently  of  it; 
but  emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of  heUowness  ; 
what  Is  empty  must  be  hollow;  but  what  is  hollow 
oeed  not  be  empty.  Hollowness  is  often  the  natural 
property  of  a  body;  emptiness  is  a  contingent  pro- 
perty :  that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
contain;  but  that  which  Is  empty  Is  deprived  of  Its 
contents  by  a  casualty :  a  nut  Is  hollow  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  fruit:  It  is  empty  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 
They  are  both  employed  In  a  moral  acceptation,  and 
In  a  bad  sense ;  the  hollow,  in  this  case,  is  applied  to 
what  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  empty  to  what 
ought  to  be  filled :  a  person  is  hollow  whose  goodness 
lies  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are  without 
meaning ;  a  truce  Is  hollow  which  is  only  an  ex/ernal 
cessation  from  hostilities; 

He  seem'd 
For  dignity  compie'd,  and  high  exploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow.— Mitron. 
A  person  is  empty  who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge ;  an  excuse  U  empty 
which  Is  unsupported  by  fact  and  reason ;  a  pleasure 
is  empty  which  cannot  afford  satisfaction; 
The  creature  man 
Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears.— Prior. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 
Spend,  contracted  from  expend,  in  Latin  ezpendo  to 
pay  away,  signifies  to  give  from  oneself;  exhaust,  from 
the  Latin  exkaurie  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw  out 
an  that  there  is;  drain,  a  variation  of  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
b  common  to  these  terms;  but  to  spend  is  to  deprive 
In  r  leas  degree  than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less 
degree  than  to  drain :  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spends  bis  strength ;  if  the  exertions 
ve  violent  he  exhausts  himself;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  Is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left  To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  either  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body; 

Your  tears  fo-  such  a  death  In  vain  you  spend. 

Which  straight  In  immortality  shall  end. 

Denham. 
Exhaust  applies  to  that  which  Is  inherent  or  essential ; 
drain  to  that  which  Is  external  of  the  body  in  which  it 
is  contained ;  •  Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
the  draining  of  an  hour-glass.'— Souro     We  mav 


speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our  r 
and  the  like.  The  strength,  the  vigour,  or  tbe  votce  ** 
exhausted;  *  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap 
piness  are  exhausted  by  the  present  day.' — Joauwox- 
Dratning  b  applied  in  its  proper  application  to  a  veaacH 
which  is  dratned  of  its  liquid ;  or,  in  extended  apps* 
cation,  to  a  treasury  which  is  drained  of  mosey. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  ac«l 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  leas,  to  the  injury  of  a 
body ;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  iu  advantage.  ion* 
much  as  what  is  spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  a. 
less  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  to  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  iu  value,  or  eves 
destroying  its  existence;  as  when  a  fortune  in  spent  u 
Is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  la  exhumated  be 
is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on  the  other  band,  to  drum. 
though  a  more  complete  evacuation,  b  not  always 
injurious,  but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a  body ;  as  wbea 
the  land  b  dratned  of  a  superaoundance  of  water 


TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DISSIPATE 
SQUANDER. 
Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  Latin  ex 
pendo  ;  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expend  carriei 
with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and  waits 
moreover,  comprehends  the  Idea  of  exhausting  to  ao 

Sod  purpose :  we  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
ing  with  it ;  we  expend  It  when  we  lay  it  oat  in  large 
quantities,  so  as  essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity; 
individuals  spend  what  they  have;  government  ex- 
pends vast  sums  In  conducting  the  alnurs  of  a  nation; 
all  persons  waste  their  property  who  have  not  siiffieieni 
discretion  to  use  It  well:  we  spend  oar  time,  or  oat 
lives,  in  any  employment ; 

Then  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light* 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night. 

Drtdrs. 
We  expend  our  strength  and  faculties  upon  some 
arduous  undertaking;  'The  king  of  England  wasUd 
the  French  king's  country,  and  thereby  caused  him  to 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.'— 
Hatwarik  Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and  t  " 
fat— 


What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease, 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  slow  de 

grees!— Jrryns. 
Dissipate,  in  Latin  dissipatus,  from  diseipo,  that «, 
die  and  sino.  In  Greek  old*  to  scatter,  signifies  tc 
scatter  different  ways,  that  Is,  to  waste  by  throwing 
away  in  all  directions:  squander,  which  b  a  variation 
of  wander,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.    Both 
these  terms,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting;  bat 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  u 
wasted  In  detail  upon  different  objects,  and  by  a  air 
traction  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  phuties* 
profusion :  young  men  are  apt  to  dissipate  their  pro- 
perty in  pleasures ; 
He  pitied  man,  and  much  be  plded  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 

ARKSTROXe. 

The  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless  are  apt  tc 
squander  their  property;  'To  bow  many  temptations 
are  all,  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  la 
squander  their  whole  time  amid  toe  circles  of  levity  * 
—Blair. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 
Spread  (v.  To  spread)  applies  equally  to  divisible  or 
Indivisible  bodies ;  we  spread  our  money  on  the  table, 
or  we  may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but  scatter 
which,  like  shatter,  b  a  frequentative  of  shake,  b  ap 
ptlcable  to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  corn  on  the 
ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  other 
wise,  but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us:  scatter  ta  mostly  an  act  without 
design ;  a  child  scatters  the  papers  on  the  floor.  When 
taken,  however  as  an  act  of  design,  it  b  done  without 
order;  but  spreaa  is  an  act  done  in  order:  thus  hay  m 
nwead  out  to  dry,  but  corn  b  scattered  over  the  bad 
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AH  la  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  Um  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

(  Thomson. 

Each  leader  now  hie  scatter*  d  force  conjoint. 

Pora. 
Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  with- 
out separation ;  but  they  disperse  (v.  To  dispel)  in 
many  directions,  to  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies:  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  tree  also  spreads  as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude disperses,  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  Is  no  other  difference  than  that  one 
is  unmethodical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematiek 
and  intentional:  flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand ;  a  mob  to  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  authority:  sheep  are  scattered 
along  the  hHIt;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scattered  as  sheep  without 
\  after  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 


bands  of  the  Jews,  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
his  ascension,  over  every  pan  of  the  world ; 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 

Popb. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 
Spread,  in  Saxon  spredan,  Low  German  spredan, 
High  German  spreiten,  is  an  intensive  of  ereit  broad, 
signifying  to  stretch  wide;  expand.  In  Latin  expand*, 
compounded  of  ex  and  ponds  to  open,  and  the  Greek 
etata*  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 
wide ;  diffuse,  ©.  Diffuse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  particular 
terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any  thing  which 
occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a 
direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the 
wbstance ;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of 
separating  or  unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  spreads  over 
the  earth;  a  flower  expands  its  leaves:  a  tree  spreads 
by  the  growth  of  its  branches ;  the  opening  bud  ex- 
pands when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 
application ;  diffuse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appli- 
cation: spread  b  here,  as  before,  equally  Indefinite  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  action ;  every  thing  spreadst  and  it 
spreads  in  any  way ; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavished  stores 
Irriguous  spreads.— Thomson. 
Expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower; 
As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  ahatter*d  clouds 
Turn  ultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Subiimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure*— Thomson. 
Diffusion  Is  that  process  of  spreading  which  consists 
literally  in  pouring  out  in  different  ways ; 

Th'  uncurling  floods  diffused 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
ForgetfUl  of  their  course.— Thomson. 
Evils  spread,  and   reports  spread;  the  mind  «s- 
pands,  and  prospects  expand  ;  knowledge  diffuses  itself, 
or  cheerfulness  is  diffused  throughout  a  company. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  di  apart  and  latus, 
wide,  that  is,  to  make  very  wide;  expand,  v.  To 
spread,  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  Is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  Dilate  is  an  intransitive  verb ;  expand 
is  transitive  or  Intransitive;  the  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  Itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  or  the  hecrt  dilates  with  Joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dila- 
tation and  contraction:  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired;  but 
.ae  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's  thoughts  from  a 


comparative  state  of  Ignorance  ty  any  powerful  action 
is  very  dangerous; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate. 

Thomson 
'  The  poet  (Thornton)  leads  us  through  the  appearances 
of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  hit 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  though**  expand  with  hit 
imagery.'— Johnson. 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 

DISSEMINATE. 
To  spread  (v.  To  spread,  expand)  Is  said  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  em* 
ployed  in  the  moral  application.    To  spread  Is  to  ex* 
tend  to  an  indefinite  width ; 
Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand, 
i  Waller. 

To  tirculate  Is  to  spread  within  a  circle;  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story  circulates  In  a 
village,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  a  report  is  circulated 
in  a  neighbourhood . 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate ; 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 
Dbnham. 
Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  tilings ; 
propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons  only. 
A  thing  spreads  and  circulates,  or  it  is  spread  and 
circulated  by  some  one;  it  is  always  propagated  and 
disseminated  by  some  one.    Propagate,  from  the  Latin 
propago  a  breed,  and  disseminata  from  seme*  a  seed, 
are  here  figuratively  employed  as  modes  of  spreading, 
according  to  the  natural  operations  of  Increasing  the 
quantity  of  any  thing  which  Is  implied  in  the  first  two 
terms.    What  is  propagated  is  supposed  to  generate 
new  subjects ;  as  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 
are  propagated  among  the  people  so  as  to  make  them 
converts; 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Drydbn 
What  is  disseminated  is  supposed  to  be  sown  In  differ 
ent  parts;  thus  principles  are  disseminated  among 
youth ;  *  Nature  seems  to  bsve  tnken  care  to  dissemi- 
nate her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the 
world.*— Addison. 

TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 
Dispel,  from  the  Latin  peUo  to  drive,  signifying  tn 
drtve  away,  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  disperse, 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  we 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it ;  we 
merely  destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and  dark- 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  storms, 
Dispels  the  gathering  clouds  that  Notus  forms. 

Pom. 
The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses 
a  tumour;  but  the  clouds  and  the  tumour  may  both 
gather  again: 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrlours  klll'd, 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pom. 
Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  frequently  natural 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  Is  oftentimes  a 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
distipatum,  participle  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  di* 
and  the  obsolete  sipo,  in  Greek  <ri<t*a,  was  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  Its 
rise.  The  word  dissipate  therefore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  thus 
lost ;  whence  that  which  Is  dissipated  loses  its  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  body ;  '  The  heat  at  length  grows 
so  great,  that  It  again  dissipates  and  bears  off  those 
'corpuscles  which  it  brought.'— Woodward.  In  the 
same  manner  wealth  is  said  to  be  dissipated  wbea 
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It  ■  tost  to  the  owner  by  being  spent.  These  terms 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion; 

If  the  night 
Hare  gaiher'd  aught  of  evil,  or  coneeai'd 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.— Mwron. 
When  the  thoughts  are  dissipated  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  lost ;  *  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letter*  to  you 
by  snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them 
07  a  thousand  avocations  and  <Utfip*tioiu.'—&vrirT. 
Dispel  is  used  figuratively;  disperee  only  in  the 
natural  sense :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dis~ 
eeUed;  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
persed. 

TO  POUR,  SPILL,  BHED. 

Pour  Is  probably  connected  with  pore,  and  the 
Latin  preposition  per  through,  signifying  to  make  to 
pass  as  it  were  through  a  channel :  spiff  and  splash, 
and  the  German  snCfen  are  probably  onomatopetas ; 
iked  comes  from  the  German  scheiden  to  separate,  sig- 
nifying to  cast  from. 

We  pour  with  design;  we  spQi  by  accident:  we 
pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  spill  it  on  the 
ground.  To  pour  la  an  act  of  convenience ;  to  spill 
and  shed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  tJ-e  former  is 
to  cause  to  ran  in  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities :  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be  spilled  or  shod 
when  his  life  is  violently  taken  away :  what  is  pound 
is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it  is 
poured;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  compo- 
nent part ;  hence  trees  are  said  to  shod  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears; 

•  Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  It  will  evaporate.'— 
Dbkham. 

O  reputation !  dearer  far  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilTd  by  soma  rash  band, 
Mot  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toll 
of  the  rude  spiller,  can  collect.— Skwel. 

*  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  the  de- 
ceased Aristobulus,  shedding  abundance  of  tears.'— 
Pridsaux. 


POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,   WANT,  NEED, 
PENURY. 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor ;  indi- 
gence, In  Latin  indigentia,  conies  from  tndigeo  and 
the  Greek  6iojuu  to  want,  signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want,  the  abstract  condition  of  want- 
ing ;  need,  v.  Necessity ;  penury,  in  Latin  penuria, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  nijvnc  poor. 

Poverty  is  a  general  state  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 
of  riches;  in  which  one  is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life :  indigence  is  a  particular  state  of  poverty, 
which  rises  abbve  it  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
went  and  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
to  individual  things  which  are  wanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigenes  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances;  but  wane,  when  taken  by  Itself, 
denotes  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  fa  opposed  to 
abundance;  need,  when  taken  by  Itself,  implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article;  but  they 
are  both  more  commonly  taken  In  connexion  with  the 
object  which  Is  wanted,  and  In  this  sense  they  are  to 
the  two  former  as  species  to  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
indigenes  are  permanent  states ;  wan*  and  need  are 
temporary:  poverty  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  individual 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault;  want 
And  need  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
one's  own  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit What  man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate ;  poverty  and  indigence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  removed  at  one's  will :  but  want  and  need  are 
frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  others.  Poverty  is 
that  which  one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  its 

Sains;  'That  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders  Is  gra- 
ually  diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  un- 
pleasing  consequer  ces  of  subjection.'— Johrsok     *■- 


digence  is  a  calamity  which  the  compaaaaon  of  oesra 
may  in  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  eetsmj 
remove  It ;  *  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigent* 
a  moderate  share  of  good  fortune  and  merit  mill  b«. 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  urns 
him  to  obtain.'— Mblmotb  {Letters  of  CUero)-  ffssL 
when  it  results  from  intemperance  or  extravagance, » 
not  altogether  entitled  to  any  relief; 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 

Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood  ; 

Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. 


But  nssd*,  when  it  arises  from  casualties  thai  are  a- 
dependent  of  our  demerits,  will  always  and  friends. 

It  is  a  wise  distribution  of  Providence  wfeJca  fca* 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be  mutually  c 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential  to  the  1 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigm 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  eharftabfe  atcecua 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  aufibr  uwkr 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  old  proverb  says,  h  That 
waste  makes  want,"  which  is  daily  realized  amccg 
men  without  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  -A 
friend  in  need,"  according  to  another  vulgar  promt, 
"lsa  friend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  «ay 
ings,  contains  a  striking  truth ;  for  nothing  can  be  b*s» 
acceptable  than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  fron. 
a  friend  when  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  'God  grant  *> 
never  may  have  need  of  you.*— Shahmca*k.  A£ 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  general  or  is  a 
particular  sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  tfiina  b 
general  or  a  partial  privation.  Pantry  is  used  10  de- 
note a  privation  of  things  In  general,  but  particular!? 
of  things  most  essential  for  existence ;  *  The  7^4-7 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.'— Hooks*. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king, 

Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar; 

And  so  I  am ;  then  crushing  penury 

Persuades  me,  I  was  belter  w  hen  a  king. 

Shajufkaek. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 

Necessity  (p.  Necessary)  respects  the  thing  wsnted; 
need,  in  German  net*,  probably  from  the  Greek  aWyoj 
necessity,  the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  00 
necessity  for  punishments,  If  there  were  not  evil  doers; 
he  Is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  time  of 
need.  Necessity  is  more  pressing  than  need;  u> 
former  places  us  in  a  positive  state  of  compulsjaa  10 
act ;  ft  is  said  to  have  no  law,  It  prescribes  tbe  law  for 
itself;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  a 
in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We  are  frequently  troda 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need;  '  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  be- 
fins.'— Johrson.  ( One  of  the  many  ad  vantages  of 
friendship  fa,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  frieud  the  tbtop 
that  stand  in  need  of  pardon.'— Pops. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  etch, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  necessert 
and  needful,  necessitous  and  needy.  Necessary  eua 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted ;  **■ 
eessUous  and  needy  to  the  person  wanting  neussery 
Is  applied  to  every  object  Indiscriminately  need/id 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  fa  necessary  to  preserve  the  beatta 
of  the  body ;  restraint  is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of 
tbe  mind ;  assistance  is  needful  for  one  who  hat  sol 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  ge  *r 
water  to  the  continent :  money  is  needful  for  one  who 
fa  travelling. 

TJwj  dissemination  of  knowledge  Is  necessere  » 
dispel  the  Ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevail  is 
the  world ; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.— Shamf*!** 
It  Is  needful  for  a  young  person  to  attend  to  the  is 
strucdons  of  his  teacher,  if  he  will  improve; 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load, 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

Drtdbh 
Necessitous  expresses  more  than  needy  ;  the  former 
comprehends  a  general  Mate  of  necessity  or  deficient? 
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to  the  thing  that  Is  wanted  or  needful;  needy  ex- 
presses  only  a  particular  condition.  The  poor  are  In  a 
necessitous  condition  who  are  In  want  of  the  first  ne- 
eessariee^  or  who  hare  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  necessity*;  'Steele'*  imprudence  of 
(generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  blm  always 
incurably  n«c***st*us.'— Johnson.  Adventurers  are 
taid  to  be  needy,  when  their  vices  make  them*  In  need 
of  that  which  they  might  otherwise  obtain ;  ( Charity 
*  the  work  of  heaven,  which  Is  always  laying  Itself 
cut  on  the  needy  and  the  impotent.'— South.  It  Is 
charity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  but 
those  of  the  needy 
t*7- 


r  are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  one's 


POOR,  PAUPER. 
Peer  and  pauper  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
pauper,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  eases;  small. 
Peer  is  the  term  of  general  use ;  pauper  is  a  term  of 
particular  use :  avauper  la  a  peer  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  the  pariah :  the  former  is,  there- 
fore, Indefinite  in  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveyi  a 
reproachful  idea.    The  word  poor  Is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  In  the  plural  number ;  pauper  la  a  sub- 
stantive both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of 
a  parish  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Inha- 
bitants ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  live  and  die  as  paupers. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 
Necessity,  in  Latin  necessitas,  and  necessary,  in 
Latin  neeessarius,  from  necesse,  or  ne  and  cesso,  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  ia  the 
mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing  which  cls- 
cumstances  render  necessary;  the  necessary  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  necessary. 

An  has  ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to  supply 
the  various  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  yet  there  are 
always  numbers  who  want  even  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.  Habit  And  desire  create  necessities ;  nature 
only  requires  necessaries :  a  voluptuary  has  necessi- 
ties which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ;  the  poor 
have  in  general  little  more  than  necessaries ;  *  Those 
whose  condition  has  always  restrained  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  necessities  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in  study.' 
—Johnson.  *  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bodily 
pains/— B  itdgbll. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 
To  be  without  Is  the  common  idea  expressed  by 
these  terms :  but  to  want  is  to  be  without  thai  which 
contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  need  Is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
quent use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
o(  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
Idea.  From  the  close  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween deslring^nd  want,  it  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natural 
and  Indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  Is  a  super- 
fluity to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is 
in  like  circumstances  needed  by  all :  tender  people 
vent  a  fire  when  01  hers  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ; 
sll  persons  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects ;  to  lack,  or  be  deficient,  Is  properly  said 
of  a  single  object:  we  may  want  or  need  every  thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a  rich  man 
nay  lack  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  who 
wants  nothing  Is  a  happy  man ;  *  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  than  Is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted.'— 
Jobksoit.  He  who  needs  nothing,  may  be  happy  If  he 
•sals  no  more  than  he  has ; 

The  old  from  such  affairs  are  only  freed, 
Which  vigorous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Denbjji. 
Cootentment  b  often  the  only  thing  a  man  lacks  to 
sake  him  happy 


Bee  the  mind  of  beastly  man  J 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began. 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast  and  lacks  intelligence  — Spkxsbe 


TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

Increase,  from  the  Latin  m  and  cresco,  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  It ; 
grow,  in  Saxon  growan,  very  probably  comes  from,  01 
is  connected  with,  the  Latin  erevi,  perfect  of  cresce  to 
Increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  common  to  both 
these  terms:  but  the  former  expresses  the  idea  in  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this 
general  Idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
this  Is  effected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  act ;  to  grow  Is  a  gradual  process :  a 
stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ,  it 
may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other  streams ; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  It  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  by  some  regular  and  continual  process 
of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  in  of 
different  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  increase  Is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process ;  to  grow  is 
always  natural :  money  increases  but  does  not  grow, 
because  it  increases  by  artificial  means:  corn  may 
either  increass  or  grow :  in  the  former  case  we  speak 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  increasing  In 
bulk ;  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  its 
increasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grows  when 
we  wish  to  denote  the  natural  process  by  which  his 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  size ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
his  increasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and  the  like ; 

Then,  as  ber  strength  with  years  increased,  began 

To  pierce  aloft  In  air  the  soaring  swan.— Daman. 
For  this  reason  likewise  increase  Is  ustd  In  a  transl 
tive  as  well  as  Intransitive  sense ;  but  grow  always  In 
an  Intransitive  sense :  we  can  increase  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it 
larger  by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when  it 
grows  it  11  takes  itsel  f  larger.  ( Bones,  after  rail  growth. 
continue  at  a  stay ;  as  for  nails,  they  grow  continually .' 
—Bacon. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these  words  preserve 
the  same  distinction :  <  trade  increases'  bespeaks  the 
simple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but '  trade  grows3 
implies  that  gradual  increase  which  flows  from  the 
natural  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  Infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth;  here  is  a  natural  and  moral  process  com* 
bined; 

Children,  like  tender  osiers,  lake  the  bow, 
And,  as  they  first  are  fashion'd,  always  grow 

Daman. 
The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old  ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  increases  with 
the  sight  of  danger:  here  is  a  moral  process  which  is 
both  gradual  and  Immediate,  but  In  both  cases  pro-  , 
duced  by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  In  some  con 
siderable  perplexity  by  the  French  writers  Glrard  ami 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  Into  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  eroitre  and  augmenter, 
corresponding  to  incrtas  and  grow ;  but  I  trust  thai 
from  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  is  clearly 
to  be  observed.       - 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 

AUGMENTATION. 

Increase  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  the  generick 

term  (v.  To  increase):  there  will  always  be  increase 

where  there  is  augmentation,  addition,  and  accession, 

though  not  vice  versd. 

Jlddttion  is  to  Increase  as  the  means  to  the  end :  the 
addition  Is  the  artificial  mode  of  making  two  things 
into  one ;  the  increase  is  the  result :  when  the  value 
of  one  figure  Is  added  to  another,  the  sum  to  increased ; 
hence  a  man's  treasures  experience  an  increase  by  the 
I  addition  of  other  parts  to  the  main  stock    Addition  m 
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an  mtentlonai  mode  of  increasing;  acceesian  is  an 
accidental  mode:  one  thing  ii  added  to  another,  and 
thereby  increased;  but  an  accession  takes  place  of 
itself;  it  Is  the  coming  or  Joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  merchant  in- 
creases his  property  by  adding  his  gains  in  trade  every 
year  to  the  mass ;  but  he  receives  an  accession  of  pro- 
perty either  by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency. 
In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  increases  his  dominions 


by  adding  one  territory  to  another,  or  by  various 
eiens  of  territory  which  mil  to  his  lot 

When  we  speak  of  an  increase,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  its  relative  magnitude  at  diflerent  times ; 
At  will  I  crop  (he  year's  increase. 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.— Drydem. 
When  we  speak  of  an  addition,  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  is  joined ;  'The 
ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  Is  fallen  is  a  very 
severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes 
that  afflict  my  mind.'— Melmoth  (.Letters  •/  Oieero). 
When  we  speak  of  an  acesseien,  we  think  onry  of  the 
circumstance  by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  joined 
to  another ;  '  There  is  nothing  In  my  opinion  more 
pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  Is  to 
•bine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory.*— Addi- 
son. Increase  of  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  t«- 
crease  of  wealth ;  the  miser  makes  daily  additions  to 
the  latter  without  making  any  to  the  former :  sudden 
accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
good  consequences,  as  they  turn  the  thoughts  too  vio- 
lently out  of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
strongly  on  present  possessions  and  good  fortune. 
Augmentation  is  another  term  for  increase,  which 
~      less  in  sense  than  In  application :  the  latter  is 


generally  applied  to  ail  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change :  4>ut  the  former  is  applied  only  to  objects  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  increase  or  an 
augmentation  in  his  family ;  or  that  he  has  had  an  in- 
trease  or  an  augmentation  of  his  salary,  or  that  there 
e  an  increase  or  augmentation  of  the  number:  in  all 
which  cases  the  former  term  is  most  adapted  to  the 
toUoquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave  style. 


TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

Enlarge  signifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 

m  applied  to  dimension  and  extent ;  increase,  from  the 

Latin  incresco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applicable  to 

Juantity,  signifying  to  become  gnrnier  in  size  by  the 
unction  of  other  matter ;  extend,  in  Latin  extends,  or 
ix  and  tenia,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that  is,  to  make 
treat*/  in  space.  We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a 
room,  premises,  n*  boundaries ;  of  increasing  the  pro- 
perty, the  army. '  lie  capital,  expense,  fee. ;  of  extend- 
■  "if  the  bounds  les  of  an  empire.  We  say  the  hole  or 
tavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  enlarges,  the  num- 
ber increases,  the  swelling,  inflammation,  and  the  like, 
increase ;  so  likewise  In  the  figurative  sense,  the  views, 
the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 
enlarged; 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge, 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Yotmo. 
Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  t»- 
creastd ;  *  Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manage*  its  possessions  well,  out  does 
not  increase  them.*— Johnson.  Views,  prospects,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  are  extended; 

The  wise  extending  their  inqdlries  wide, 
Bee  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  tied ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
0o  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.— Jbntns. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Reach,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages, 

as  also  the  Latin  rege  in  the  word  porrigo,  and  the 

Greek  dpfyts,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  pp*)  to  draw 

out  and  HIM  length ;  stretch  is  but  an  intensive  of 
reach;  extend,  v.  To  extend. 

The  idea  of  drawing  out  in  a  line  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  dtfier  in  the  mode  and  drcum- 
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stances  of  the  action.    Torsacaand  toawntcaaicui 
ployed  only  for  drawing  out  wastiascbt  Une,t 
lengthwise ;  extend  may  be  employed  to  expn 

drawing  out  in  all  directions.    In  thfai  sens 

said  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  yards ; 
land  is  said  to  stretch  into  the  sea  ;  a  wood  extends 
many  miles  over  a  country.  As  the  act  of  penosn,  m 
the  proper  sense,  they  differ  still  more  widely;  reach 
and  stretch  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a_given  end:  extend  has  no  such  collateral  aafawssg 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  bold  of  something;  we 
stretch  in  order  to  surmount  some  object:  a  pesos 
reaches  with  his  arm  m  order  to  get  down  a  book ;  he 
stretches  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  aaotner  persos: 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  simply  to  emtemd  toe 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance  ii 
not  to  be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  to  reach  is  applied  to  the  movements  wbtch 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  to  ar- 
riving at,  or  attaining.  A  traveller  striven  to  roach  bu 
Journey's  end  as  «uickly  as  possible ;  an  amhttwi 
aims  at  reaching  the  summit  of  human  power  « 


houour ;  4  The  whole  po^r  of  cunning  in  privative . 
to  say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its 
rvoc*.'— Johnson.  To  stretch  Is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so  ae  to  brisg  ii 
to  a  certain  point;  a  ruler  stretches  bis  power  or  an 
tbority  to  its  utmost  limits ; 

Plains  Iran 
Lie  stretch' d  below  interminable  s 

TflOflsos 
To  extend  retains  Its  original  unqualified  meaning ;  ss 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applies- 
Uon  of  a  word,  of  extending  one's  bounty  or  charily. 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like ; 
Our  life  Is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 
To  vast  eternity  is  virtue's  wort— naAxarauu 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Site,  ftonwthe  Latin  em *  and  cssdo  to  cut,  signifies 
that  which  is  cut  or  framed  *••  ording  to  a  certain  pro 
portion;  magnitude,  from  n..  Ladn  magnitmdo,  an- 
swers literally  to  the  English  word  greatness;  emit, 
v.  Bulky. 

Sue  \b  a  general  term  including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  magnitude  is  employed  is 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specifier 
measurement;  greatness  Is  an  unsclentifick  term  ap- 
plied In  the  same  sense  to  objects  in  general ;  stun 
indefinite,  it  never  characterises  any  thing  either  ss 
large  or  small ;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  always 
suppose  something  great ;  and  bulk  denotes  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  greatness ;  things  which  are  dlmina- 
tive  in  size  will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to  con* 
pensate  the  deficiency; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  glgantick  size.— Dktbbe. 
Astronomers  hsve  classed  the  stars  according  to  their 
diflerent  magnitudes  ; 

Then  form'd  the  moon, 

Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  star*.— Miltox. 
Greatness  Is  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of  the 
sublime ;  'Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  La  Ike 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatness.*— Blux. 
Bulk  fa  that  species  of  greatness  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  objects; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  hign  volumes  roll'd. 

Dbtdkk 

BULKY,  MA!"*TVE  OK  MASSY. 

Bulks  denotes  having  l«%  which  la  connected  wis 
our  words,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  Ate-,  and  the  Ger 
man  ealg;  massive^  in  Fiench  massif,  from  mass, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass,  which, 
through  the  German  masse,  Latin  massa,  Greek  jefCt 
dough,  comes  from  uaoxne  to  knead,  signifying  mass 
into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  Is  bulks  has  a  prominence  of  figure. 
what  la  massive  has  compactness  of  matter.  The 
bulks,  therefore,  though  larger  in  sixe,  is  not  so  weight? 
In  Milton's  lime  it  was  i 
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me  whole  creation  languished,  tliat  neither  trees 
;inimala  bad  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  prede- 
ars.'— Johmsoh.  . 

His  pond'rous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  roand, 
Behind  him  cast— Milton. 

IoUow  bodies  commonly  have  a  bulk;  none  but 

d  bodies  can  be  massive. 

l  Teasel  Is  balky  in  lie  form;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 

sfftve. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  (v.  Great)  Is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
ess  every  dimension ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  extent 
a  plane  superficies;  wide,  in  German  wett,  is  most 
-obably  connected  with  the  French  wide,  and  the 
atin  vidaua  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
xn  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions;  broad, 
i  German  breiu  probably  conies  front  the  noun  ore*, 
oard;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
Hat  is  to  say.  it  is  the  -width  of  what  is  particularly 
Mig.  Many  things  are  large,  but  not  vide;  as  a  large 
own,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  large  nut :  other 
hings  are  both  large  and  wide;  as  a  large  field,  or  a 
die  field :  a  large  house,  or  a  vide  house:  but  the 
ield  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity  of  pound  it 
contains ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  both  from  its  figure,  or 
the  extent  of  Its  apace  in  the  cross  directions ;  in  like 
manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the  extent  which  it  runs 
b\  front:  some  things  are  said  to  be  wide  which  are 
not  denominated  large;  that  is,  either  such  things  as 
have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  as  ell  wide  cloth,  a  wide  opening,  a  wide  entrance, 
and  \he  like ;  or  such  as  have  an  extent  of  space  only 
one  way ;  as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path,  a  wide  passage, 
and  the  like ; 

Wide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  beard. 

Milton. 

What  is  broad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide, but  not  vice  versA:  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a  ledge  ifl 
broad;  a  ditch  Is  broad;  a  plank  n  broad;  the  brim 
of  a  hat  is  broad;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is  broad : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  broad; 
apertures  in  general  are  wide,  but  not  broad.  The 
large  is  opposed  to  the  snail ;  the  wide  to  the  close ; 
the  broad  to  the  narrow.  In  tbe  moral  application,  we 
■peak  of  largeness  in  regard  to  liberality; 

8hall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  1 

Waller. 

Wide  and  broad  onto  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
or  size:  as  a  wide  difference;  or  Abroad  line  of  dis- 
tinction ;  '  The  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  m  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  tbe  arrows  of 
•  "risfortune.'— Blur. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 
Great,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latin  crassus  thick,  and  ereseo  to 
grow,  b  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  large,  in  Latin  largvs 
wise,  is  probably  derived  from,  the  Greek  Xa  and  piuv 
to  flow  plentifully ;  for  largior  signifies  to  give  freely, 
■ad  large  has  in  English  a  similar  sense;  it  is  nroperly 
appttedto  space,  extent,  and  quantity:  big,  from  the 
German  bnuck  belly,  and  the  English  bulk,  denotes 

Cat  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a 
p,  a  pile,  an  army,  Ac,  is  great  or  large  ;  'At  one's 
fir*  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  how  the  ima- 
gination Is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing ; 
ind  at  tbe  same  time  how  little  In  proportion  one  is 
affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothick  cathedral,  al- 
uy«gb  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other.'— Addi- 
ng*. An  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great  or  big;  a 
road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  »  termed  rather 
treat  than  large;  'Air  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye.  because  the  sight 
takes  it  in  at  once.'— Addisoh.  *  We  are  not  a  little 
Ptoaaad  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  niMioB* 


of  animab,  that  at  their  largest  growth  aro  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.'— Addisoh.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally:  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  num- 
ber, a  power,  and  the  like,  is  termed  great,  but  not 
large;  we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a 
large  share,  a  large  quantity;  or  of  a  mind  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with  the  rate  of  nations ; 
'Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  con 
vex.'— Addison. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not, 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 
To  rust  In  us  unus'd.— Shaxspbajub. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  beap'd, 
Or  whirl'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow, 
With  the  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd. 
Thomson. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormous,  from  e  and  norma  a  rule,  signifies  out  of 
rale  or  order ;  huge  is  in  all  probability  connected  with 
high,  which  is  koogh  In  Dutch;  immense,  in  Latin 
immenstu,  compounded  of  in  privative  and  mensus 
measured,  signifies  not  to  be  measured:  vast,  in 
French  vaste,  Latin  vastus,  from  vaeo  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge, 
as  immense  expresses  more  than  vast :  what  is  enor- 
mous exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bounds ;  what  b  huge  is  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion; 
the  huge  is  relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions 
Some  animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  par 
ticular  mode  of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  hugs 
mountains ; 

The  Thraclan  Aeamus  bis  falchion  found, 
And  hew'd  tbe  enormous  giant  to  the  ground. 

Pop*, 
Great  Arelthous,  known  from  shore,  to  shore,  • 
By  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore, 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 
But  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  foe. 

Pops. 

The  immense  is  that  which  exceeds  all  calculation, 
the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unusual 
excess.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  said  to  be  immense:  the  distance  between  the  poles 
\evast; 

Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  sparr'd, 
E'en  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

Pora. 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  thev  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was 'the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pon. 
Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one  confined  to 
tbe  proper  application,  and  In  the  proper  sense  of  size*, 
the  rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  huge  animal,  a  huge  monster,  a 
huge  mass,  a  huge  size,  a  huge  bulk,  and  the  like ;  but 
we  speak  of  an  enormous  waste,  an  immense  differ- 
ence, and  a  vast  number. 

The  epithets  enormous,  immense,  and  vast  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  Is  enormous  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thought  of  or  expected ;  a  sum  is  immense  thai 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation:  a  sum  la  vast  which 
rises  very  high  in  calculation.  Tbe  national  debt  of 
England  bas  risen  to  an  enormous  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immense  loar 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  of  Eu- 
rope :  there  are  Individuals  who,  while  they  ue  ex* 
pending  vase  rams  on  their  own  gratifications,  refut* 
to  contribute  anything  to  the  relief  of  the  tpwcBsitous 
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ENORMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 

DMHMKf,  v.  £wnww;  prodigious  comes  from 
prodigy,  in  Latin  prodigium,  which  in  all  probability 
comes  from  prodigo  to  lavish  forth,  signifying  literally 
Breaking  out  in  excess  or  extravagance ;  monstrous, 
from  swatter,  in  Latin  mutrva,  and  monstro  to 
•hour  or  make  visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting 


The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating 
and  calculating :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking:  the  mon- 
strous contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of  things. 
What  is  enormous  excites  our  surprise  or  amazement ; 
Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  siae, 
His  talons  truss*d,  alive  and  curling  round, 
He  slung  the  bird  whose  throat  received  the  wound. 

Pops 
What  is  prodigious  excites  our  astonishment;  lI 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodigious  an 
extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it' — An- 
nuo*. What  is  monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feign* d 
But  with  belief  and  Joy  is  entertain*d.~- Drtdik. 
There  Is  something  enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  publlck  or  private,  is  amassed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  labour  which 
was  bestowed  on  them :  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
always  been  active  In  producing  monstrous  images  for 
the  worship  of  Its  blind  votaries. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

Little,  in  Low  German  litie,  Dutch  Uttel,  is,  In  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  Itokt,  old 
German  WUof  Swedish  Idtt,  fee :  small  is,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
In  which  it  signifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted  space 
JX  quantity ;  diminutive,  in  Latfn  diminutivust  signi- 
fies made  small. 

Little  Is  properly  opposed  to  the  great  (v.  Great), 
small  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  the 
small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things :  a  child  is  said  to  be  little  as  respects  its  age  as 
well  as  Its  siae ;  it  is  said  to  be  small  as  respect*  its 
siae  only ;  it  is  said  to  be  diminutive  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  considering  its  age :  little  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safety  to  themselves ;  small  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones :  If  we 
look  down  from  any  very  great  height  the  largest  men 
will  look  diminutive;  •  The  talent  of  turning  men  into 
ridicule,  and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses 
with,  is  the  qualification  of  little,  ungenerous  tempers.' 
—Addison.  'He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but 
limited,  and  whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  small,  dimi- 
nutive light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.'— South. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 

Spotty  in  Latin  spalium,  Greek  fdStov,  JEci.  evd&tov 
a  race  ground ;  room,  in  Saxon  rum,  ice.  Hebrew  ramak 
a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  Is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body :  space  is  a  general  term, 
which  Includes  within  itself  that  which  Infinitely  sur- 
passes our  comprehension ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  space  which  are 
artificially  formed :  space  Is  either  extended  or  bounded ; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  space :  the  space  between 
two  objects  Is  either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied. 

Goldsmith. 
Die  room  is  that  which  is  th«   ruit  of  design,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  persons ; 

Jfor  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home, 

la  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  room,— Cowlit. 


There  is  a  sufficient  spues  between  the  beavt  nly  bodiei 
to  admit  of  their  moving  without  confusion ;  caw  «aae 
of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon  the  qusmtirt  *j 
room  which  it  affords:  in  a  row  of  trees  there  c*s« 
always  be  vacant  spaces  between  each  tree ;  in  a  coats 
there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given  number  of  persese. 
Space  Is  only  taken  in  the  natural  sense ;  room  w 
also  employed  in  the  moral  application :  in  every  pa- 
son  there  is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  ianprw 
rawiL 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 
Ample,  in  French  ample,  Latin  ampins,  probacy 
comes  from  the  Greek  AvavXfus  full ;  spacious,  a 
French  spacieux,  Latin  spaciosus,  comes  'frees  spa. 
tium  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of  having  spare, 
capacious,  in  Latin  topaz,  from  empis  to  hold,  stgmao 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  hold. 

Tliese  epithets  convey  the  analogous  Sdeaa  of  raoi 
in  quantity,  and  extent  In  space.  Ample  is  figuxatireJ? 
employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity ;  spa- 
cious is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended  in  spaa; 
capacious  is  literally  and  figuratively  employed  to  ex- 
press extension  lit  both  quantity  and  spocc.  Store*  arc 
ample,  room  Is  ample,  an  allowance  la  sample  :  a  mass, 
a  house,  a  garden  la  spacious :  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  am 
kind  is  capacious ;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  bran 
are  capacious. 

Ample  is  opposed  to  scanty,  spacious  to  narrow 
capacious  to  small.  What  is  ample  suffices  and  satis- 
fies ;  it  imposes  no  constraint ;  *  The  pure  eonsciow- 
ness  of  worthy  actions,  abstracted  from  the  Fiewiaf 
popular  applause,  is  to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  ie 
ward.'— Hughes.  What  is  spacious  b  free  and  opes, 
it  does  not  confine; 

These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o*erspread 

The  spacious  earth,  and  stretch'd  their  cooq'ring  arm 

From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnaring  charms 

Were  quite  consumed.— Mat. 
What  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains;  it  is 
spacious,  liberal,  and  generous ; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.— Miltox. 
Although  sciences,  arte,  philosophy,  and  lanfuages 
afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scone  for  tbt 
exercise  of  their  mental  powers  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  work!  it 
hardly  spacious  enough  for  'lie  range  of  the  urteueetusi 
faculties :  the  capacious  minds  of  some  are  no  less  can 
ble  of  containing  than  they  are  disposed  for  receiving 
whatever  spiritual  food  Is  offered  them. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

Depth,  from  deep,  dip,  or  dive,  the  Greek  torn*,  and 
the  Hebrew  ¥30  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  which  is  dived  for ;  profundity,  from  prefowU, 
in  Latin  profundus,  compounded  of  pro  or  procul  far, 
and  fundus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the 
surface  of  any  thing. 

These  terms  do  not  difler  merely  In  their  derivation, 
but  depth  is  indefinite  in  Its  signification ;  and  pro- 
fundity is  a  positive  and  considerable  decree  of  depth 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  objects  in  gene* 
rat;  'By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  oar  pre- 
sent thoughts  objects  that  He  In  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.'— Aooiboa.  Profundity  is  confined  in  its  apptt» 
cation  to  moral  objects :  thus  we  speak  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person's  learning ;  but  ms 
profundity  of  thought ;  *  The  peruser  of  Swift  will 
want  very  little  previous  knowledge :  It  will  be  saffi 
clent  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  wonb  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva  , 
Uons  nor  to  explore  profundities'— Johmsox. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oolong,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  woa* 
ble  oo,  signifies  very  Ions,  longer  than  broad:  seal 
from  the  Latin  ovum,  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  Is  a  species  of  the  oolong:  what  »  east 
is  oblong ;  but  what  la  oolong  is  not  always  svsi.  Oo- 
long Is  peculiarly  aimltod  to  figures  formed  by  right 
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tliat  Is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
""**,  are  oblong :  bat  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvl- 
oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
n*is*ira<l  fiom  the  circle:  tables  are  oftener  oblong 
*mu»  oool;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they 
are  obtssng. 

ROUNDNESS.  ROTUNDITY. 


t  and  rotundity  both  come  from  the  Latin 
w- »  wwi  and  rota  a  wheel,  which  b  the  most  perfectly 
round  body  that  Is  formed :  the  former  term  is  how 


to 


▼er  applied  to  all  objects  in  general ;  the  latter  only 
o  sjoIm  bodies  which  are  round  in  all  directions!  one 


speaks  of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  the  roundness  of 
the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree ;  but  the  rotmnditw 
of  a  man's  body  which  projects  In  a  round  form  in  au 
directions,  and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
nrtntftdity  of  a  turnip ; 

SraceJets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  arms. 

Pkior. 
Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by  fre- 
quent friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform 
rotMMditg.'— Jobhsom. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOUR. 
Outward,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  after  the  manner 
or  the  out,  indefinitely  describes  the  situation ;  exter- 
-kaJ,  from  the  Latin  ezternue  and  extra,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  the  like;  but  of  external  objects  acting  on 
toe  mind,  or  of  an  external  agency ;  '  The  contro- 
versy about  the  reality  of  external  evils  Is  now  at  an 
end.1 — Johnson.    Exteriour  is  still  more  definite  than 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the  outward 
or  external;  the  former  being  in  the  comparative,  and 
the  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree :  when  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  exteriour ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  behind,  it  is  denominated  external :  as  the 
exteriour  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.    In  the  moral  application  the  external  or  out- 
ward is  that  which  comes  simply  to  the  view ;  but  the 
exteriour  a  that  which  Is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something; 
Bat  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret, 
To  keep  exteriour  show  of  sanctity, 
Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example.— DavvxN. 
A  man  may  sometimes  neglect  the  outside,  who  is 
altogether  mindful  of  the  in ; 

And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  bath 
Depress'd  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

Dknham. 
A  man  with  a  pleasing  exteriour  will  sometimes  gain 
more  friends  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 

INSIDE,  INTERIOUR. 
The  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large;  interiour  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  of  its  inte- 
riour: on  the  other  band,  we  sneak  of  the  interiour  of 
SL  Paul's,  or  the  interiour  of  a  palace;  'As  for  the 
inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned In  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
blished among  those  animals  (the  ants).'— AnmsoN. 
•The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interiour  of  the 
fane  is  discovered.'-CuXBERLAim.  •  This  difference 
of  application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary:  for  inside 
literally  signifies  the  side  that  Is  inward ;  but  interiour 
signifies  the  space  which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest, 
which  ia  enclosed  in  an  enclosure:  consequently  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  large  space  that  is 
enclosed. 

THICK,  DENSE. 

thick  and  dense  there  is  little  other  differ- 

than  that  the  latter  is  employed  to  express  that 


species  of  thickness  which  Is  philosophically  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con 
dition ;  hence  we  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk :  but  the  term 
dense  only  in  regard  to  the  air  In  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapour  a  dense  cloud ;  *I  have 
discovered,  by  a  long  scries  of  observations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from 
dense  and  impure  vapours.'— Johnson. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

Thin,  in  Saxon  thinne,  German  dunn,  Latin  tener. 
from  tenth,  in  Greek  reivut  to  extend  or  draw  out,  and 
the  Hebrew  HO  J ;  slender,  slight,  and  slim  are  all 
variations  from  the  German  sehlank,  which  are  con 
nected  with  the  words  slime  and  sling,  as  also  with  the 
German  schlingen  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schlange  a 
serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and  small- 
ness,  which  is  adapted  for  bending  or  twisting. 

Thin  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick :  thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  long ;  slender  is  always  said  of  that  which 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance ;  a  poplar  is  slen 
der  because  its  tallneas  is  disproportionate  to  its  mag 
nitude  or  the  dimensions  of  its  circumference.  Thin 
nut  is  sometimes  a  natural  property;  slight  and  slim 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial:  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
flight  by  continually  planing;  a  paper  box  is  very 
slim.  Thinness  is  a  good  property  sometimes;  thin 
paper  Is  frequently  preferred  to  that  which  is  thick: 
slightness  and  slimntss,  which  is  a  greater  degree  of 
slightness,  are  always  defects;  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  (he  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
It ;  that  which  is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed ;  a  carriage  that  ia  made  slight  is 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper  is 
altogether  loo  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the 
moral  application ;  '  I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether.'— Johnson.  'Very 
slender  differences  will  sometimes  part  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.'— Johnson.  ( Friendship  in 
often  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  aud  slight  com- 
petitions.'—Johnson. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 

Abate,  from  the  French  abattre,  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  In  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
In  the  neuter  sense;  diminish,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  minish,  from  the  Latin  diminuo,  and  minuo  to 
lessen,  and  minus  less,  expresses,  like  the  verb  lessen, 
the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less;  de- 
crease Is  compounded  of  the  privative de  and  crease,  in 
Latin  ereseo  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  first  three  are  used  transitively  or  intransitively ; 
the  latter  only  Intransitively. 

Abate  respects  the  vigour  of  action :  a  person's  fevet 
Is  abated  or  abates ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abates ; 
pain  and  anger  abate ;  '  My  wonder  abated,  when  upon 
looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.' — 
AnmsoN.  Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  applied  to 
sise,  quantity,  and  number ;  but  the  former  mostly  in 
the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  In  the  figurative 
and  higher  acceptation ;  the  size  of  a  room  or  garden 
Is  lessened;  the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  person  Is 
diminished. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardour  of  youth 
as  grief  and  disappointment;  'Tully  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  friendship  improves  happiness  and 
abate*  misery.'— Addison.  An  evil  may  be  lessened 
when  It  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
remedies; 

He  sought  fresh  .fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toil.— Addison. 
Nothing  diminishes  the  Justre  of  great  deeds  more 
than  cruelty;  « If  Parthenrssacan  now  possess  her  own 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  bad  it,  there  will  be  no  grea 
diminution  of  her  charms.*— Hushks. 
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The  paMton  of  an  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
ebaU  before  any  appeal  is  made  to  bis  ODderatanding ; 
we  may  lessen  the  number  of  our  evils  by  not  dwelling 
upon  them.  Objects  apparently  diminish  according  to 
the  distance  from  which  they  are  observed. 

To  decrease  is  to  diminish  for  a  continuance:  a 
retreating  army  will  decrease  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  It  is  compelled  to  fight  for  its  safety:  some 
things  decrease  so  gradually  that  it  is  some  time  before 
they  are  observed  to  be  diminished; 

These  leaks  shall  then  decrease ;  the  sails  once  more 

Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore. 

Falconkr. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessening  is  mostly 
■applied  by  diminution :  it  will  be  no  abatement  of 
Borrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that  the  diminution 
•f  evil  to  itself  has  been  produced  by  the  abridgment 
of  good  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  ever/lews  simply Jlowe  over;  what  inundates, 
from  in  and  unda  a  wave,  Jlowe  into;  what  deludes, 
from  dilus,  washes  away. 

The  overflew  bespeaks  abundance;  whatever  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  or  contents  mustjfew  oeer,  because 
U  is  more  than  can  be  held :  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
oar/  abundance,  but  vehemence;  when  It  inundates 
WjLows  In  faster  than  is  desired,  It  fills  to  an  incon- 
venient height:  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  before  It  This  ex-< 
planation  of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
illustrate  their  Improper  application :  the  heart  is  said 
to  overflow  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  » I  am  too  full  of  you  not  to  overflow  upon  those 
I  converse  with.'— Pops.  A  country  Is  said  to  be  m- 
undatsd  by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
numbers  who  Intrude  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  natives;  'There  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Oermaine,  nor  myself,  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.*— Gibson.  The  town  is  said 
to  bo  deluged  with  publication*  of  different  kinds,  when 
they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession as  to  supersede  others  of  more  value; 
At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all.— Pops. 

TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 
Flow,  in  Latin  Jlso,  and  Greek  j}\wa  or  dXt>a>,  to  be 
in  a  ferment,  is  In  nil  probability  connected  with  pfo, 
which  signifies  literally  lojkw;  stream,  in  German 
ttr9men,  from  riemen  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
line;  gush  comes  fiom  the  German  gitseen,  Jbc  to 
pour  out  with  force.         • 

Flow  is  here  the  generick  term :  the  two  others  are 
specifick  terms  expressing  different  modes:  water  may 
.fow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course;  the  stream  in  a  long,  narrow  course  only:  thus, 
waters JU>w  in  sras,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ; 
tltey  stream  only  out  of  ipouts  or  small  channels:  tbey 
)bw  gently  or  otherwise;  they  stream  gently ;  but  they 
gush  with  violence :  thus,  the  blood  Jlows  from  a  wound 
when  it  comes  from  it  in  sny  manner ;  It  streams  from 
a  wound  when  it  runs  as  It  were  in  a  channel :  it 
sushes  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  with  Impetuosity, 
vid  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity  admits ; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  Jlows.— Pope. 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes. 

Popx. 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions*  arms  be  lay, 
And  in  short  pan  tings  sobb'd  bis  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground), 
While  his  life's  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Pops. 

FLUID,  LIQUID. 

Fluid,  from  flue  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  from 

its  nature  flows;  liquid,  from  liquesco  to  melt,  signifies 

that  which  Is  melted.    These  wordi  may  be  employed 

as  epithets  to  the  same  objects ;  but  they  have  a  distinct 


Liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  aa  food  i 
hunger; 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove*s  bead  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse's  five, 
And  from  bis  brain  that  Helicon  distill, 
Whose  racy  Uqusr^did  his  of&pring  filL— Dnrflax. 
r  The  juices  of  bodies,  are  frequently  their  richest  pans; 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine, 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frentick  Jwke 
Which  Bacchus  pours.— Thoxsox. 
The  humours  are  commonly  the  most  important  parti 
of  any  animal  body ;  <  The  perspicuity  of  the  km 
of  the  eye  transmit  the   rays  of  light.*-  ~ 


office  which  tbey  derive  from  their  original  ■»*« ■■■!■[ 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  csmahte  of  pass* 
lng  along  In  a  stream  or  current,  we  should  dceonuassi 
it  u  fmid ; 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  Jluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat*ry  doad, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  ahow*r  the  earth. 

BaxLTOv 
When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  rrisajng  from 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  state,  we  should  smase  its 
liquid; 

As  when  the  fig's  press'd  Juice,  infus'd  In 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid 
Water  and  air  are  both  represented  ae  jtaotd*  from  that 

Gneral  property  of  flowing  through  certain  spacei. 
t  ice  when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  smd  melts ;  lent 
when  melted  is  also  a  liquid;  the  bomours  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  unJhsssU;  w*~" 
we  drink  is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  est  wfc*- 
Is  solid.  -n— 

LIQUID/  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOUR. 

Liquid  (v.  Fluid)  is<the  generick  term :  iiq 
m  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  ve.b,  I 

whence  liquid  is  derived,  Is  a  liquid  which  Is  j 

be  drunk :  juice,  in  French  jus,  is  a  liquid  that  issues 
from  bodies ;  and  humour,  in  Latin  humor,  from  tunes, 
and  the  Greek  bo  to  rain,  is  a  species  of  liquid  wines 
flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent  pert  of  them. 
All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liquid*  or  solids,  or  s 
combination  of  both ; 

How  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Mzltov 


Liquid  and  liensrbelong  peculiarly  to  viv 
stances;  humour  to  animal  bodies;  and/iucetoettber; 
water  is  the  simplest  of  all  liquids;  wine  is  the  most 
Inviting  of  all  liquors  ;  the  orange  produces  the  most 
agreeable  juice  ;  the  humours  of  both  men  and  bralei 
are  most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  is  very 
frequently  applied  to  Jluids  of  the  body  when  in  a  cor- 
rupt state :  '  He  denied  himself  nothing  that  be  had  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  nim  a  body  full  of 
humours,  and  made  bis  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  asd 
violent'— Tbmplb. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 
A  fluid  body  in  a  progressive  motion  Is  the  object 
described  in  common  by  these  terms  ;  stream  is  the 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream;  stream,  In  Saxon  stream,  in  German  tfcnm, 
is  an  onomatopela  which  describes  the  pfoloBganoaof 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surface:  a  cur- 
rent from  curro  to  run,  Is  a  running  stream;  and  a  oil 
from  tide,  in  German  teit  time,  is  a  periodical  stream 
or  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
less  genjle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trauad 
through  which  they  pass;  the  force  of  the  currtm  m 
very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of  sny  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  Impediment*. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  dinenol 
hours  of  the  day ;  when  (he  tide  Is  high  the  carnal  if 


From  knowing  the  proper  application  of  the  terms 
their  figurative  use  becomes  obvious ;  a  strum  of  air, 
or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  body  of  sir  or  right ; 
a  current  of  air  H*  a  continned  stream  that  bss  rapid 
motion :  streets  and  passages  which  are  open  at  each 
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ekiity  are  the  channels  of  such  current*.     In  the 
al  sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling  fashion  or  propensity 
Ike  day ;  It  is  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  folly ;  It 
riser  to  get  out  of  its  reach ; 
(risen  now  the  rapid  stress*  of  eloquence 
earv  all  before  ft,  passion,  reason,  sense, 
an  Its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightning's  force, 
terive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source. 

Jbkyks. 
Vlth  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Slides  the  smooth  current  of  doroestick  joy. 

Goldsmith. 
There  la  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shakstbabb. 

SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 
The  spring  denotes  that  which  springe ;  the  word, 
erefore,  carries  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  the 
ater  issue*.  fountain,  in  Latin  fans,  from  fund*  to 
►ur  out,  signifies  the  spring  which  is  visible  on  the 
e  earth:  and  source  (v.  Origin)  is  said  of  that  which 

not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Springe 
•e  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth  in  all  parts 
r  the  earth :  in  mountainous  countries,  and  also  in  the 
act.  we  read  of  fountain*  which  form  themselves,  and 
ipply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refreshing  streams : 
le  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be  traced  to  some 
lountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  In  a  figurative  sense :  In  the 
lible  the  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  living 
raters ;  the  eye  as  a  fountain  of  tears ;  'The  heart  of 
he  citizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of  energy  to  the  state.' 

— BfTUB. 

Eternal  king!  the  author  of  all  being. 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  Invisible.— Miltok. 
Ln  the  general  acceptation  the  source  Is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pas,  the 
primary  cause  of  its  happening:  a  war  is  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  a  country;  an  Imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  life  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  ruin  to  a 
loung  person; 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry !  rough  power ! 

Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art— Thomsoa. 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 
To  sprinkle  is  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  denotes 
either  an  act  of  nature  or  design :  to  bedew  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature. '  By  sprink- 
Hug,  a  liquid  falls  ln  sensible  drops  upon  the  earth; 
my  bidewtng,  it  covers  by  Imperceptible  drops:  rain 
besprinkle*  the  earth;  dew  bedews  it.  So  likewise, 
Iguratively,  things  are  sprinkled  with  flour;  the 
cheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 
Sprout,  tn  Saxon  spryian,  Low  German  sprouyten,  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  German  spritten  to  spurt, 
spreiten  to  spread,  and  the  like ;  to  bud  is  to  put  forth 
buds ;  the  noun  bud  is  a  variation  from  button,  which 
It  resembles  in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come  forth  from 
the  stem;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in  buds. 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 
To  spurt  and  spout  are,  like  the  German  spritten. 
variations  of  spreiten  to  spread  {v.  To  spread),  and 
epringen  to  spring  (0.  To  arise);  tHey  both  express 
toe  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantities  from 
a  cavity ;  the  former,  however,  does  not  always  include 
the  idea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  springing  up : 
the  latter  k  however  confined  to  Xbe  circumstance  of 
iaraing  forth  from  some  place ;  dirt  may  be  spurted  In 
.be  face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up ;  or  Mood  may  be 
ipurted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  Is  opened,  water  out  of 
Jie  month,  and  the  like ;  but  a  liquid  spouts  out  from 
«  pipe.  To  spurt  Is  a  sudden  action  arising  from  a 
noinentsry  impetus  given  to  a  liquid  cither  intention- 
ally or  incidentally ;  the  beer  will  spurt  from  a  barrel 
when  the  vent  peg  is  removed :  to  spout  is  a  continued 
action  produced  by  a  perpetual  impetus  which  the 
!!qoid  receives  equally  from  design  or  accident;  the 


water  spouts  out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  a 
spout,  or  It  will  spurt  out  from  any  cavity  in  the  earth, 
or  in  a  rock  which  may  resemble  a  spout; 
Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.— Thomson. 
A  person  may  likewise  spout  water  In  a  stream  from 
bis  mouth.    Hence  the  figurative  application  of  these 
terms ;  any  sudden  conceit  which  compels  a  person  to 
an  eccentrick  action  is  a  spurt,  particularly  if  it  springs 
from  ill-humour  or  caprice;  a  female  will  sometimes 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fancied  superiority; 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a  stream  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the  stream  of  liquid,  and  to 
applied  to  those  who  affect  to  turn  speakers,  in  whom 
there  is  commonly  more  sound  than  sense. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

Plunge  is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  polio  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dive  is  but  a 
variation  of  dtp,  which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  lansuages. 

One  plunge*  sometimes  in  order  to  dies ;  but  one 
may  plunge  without  diving,  and  one  may  dive  without 
plunging:  to  plunge  is  to  dart  besd  foremost  into  the 
water:  to  dive  Is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it:  it  is  a  good  practice  for  bathers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  when  they  ffrst  go  in,  although  it  is  not 
advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks  frequently  dive 
hito  the  water  without  ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they 
diner  in  their  natural  sense;  but  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation they  differ  more  widely :  to  plunge,  in  this  case 
is  an  act  of  rashness:  to  dive  Is  an  act  of  design:  a 
young  man  hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  be  comes  into  possession 
of  his  estate;  'The  French  plunged  themselves  into 
these  calamities  they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  settling  into  a  British  constitution/— Busks 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  secret 
of  others; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

Shaesfbaeb. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 
Wave,  from  the  Saxon  waegan,  and  German  snares 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  spoiled  to  water  in  an  undulating 
state ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  generick  term,  and  the  rest 
are  specifick  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.— Pops. 
Those  waves  which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are 
termed  billows,  which  is  derived  from  bulge  or  bilge, 
and  German  balg,  the  paunch  or  belly ; 
I  saw  him  beat  the  billows  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.— Shaksfbabe. 
Those  waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual  are  termed 
surges,  from  the  Latin  eurgo  to  rise ; 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore. 

Detdbh. 
Those  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels  with  mors  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
breakers; 
Now  on  the  mountain  wane  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  tn*  involving  tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  In  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Faloomkb. 

BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  in 
different  degrees  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Breeze,  in  Italian  bretta.  is  in  all  probability  an 
onomatopela  for  that  kind  or  wind  peculiar  to  southern 
climates;  gale  is  probably  connected  with  call  am* 
fell,  denoting  a  sonorous  wind;  blast,  in  German 
geblaset,  participle  of  blasen,  signifies  properly  the  act 
of  blowing,  but  by  distinction  It  is  employed  for  any 
strong  effort  of  blowing;  gust  is  bnmediatelr  of  lee 
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•aadlsli  origin,  aud  expresses  the  phenomena  wblch  are 
characteristic*  of  the  northern  climatei :  but  In  all  pro 
babillty  it Ib  a  variation  otgush,  signifying  a  violent 
■Cream  of  wind ;  storm,  in  German  Sturm,  from  stOren 
to  pat  in  commotion,  like  gust,  describee  the  phenome- 
non of  northern  climates ;  tempest,  in  Latin  tempestus, 
or  tsmpus  a  time  or  season,  describes  that  season  or  sort 
of  weather  which  is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  frequent,  in  southern  climates;  hurricane 
has  been  Introduced  by  the  Spaniards  Into  European 
languagas  from  the  Caribee  islands ;  where  it  describes 
that  species  of  tempestuous  wind,  most  frequent  in  the 
tropical  climates. 

A  breeze  fa  gentle;-  a  gale  is  brisk,  but  steady;  we 
have  brents  In  a  calm  summer's  day ;  the  mariner  has 
favourable /4«  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch ; 
Gradual  sinks  the  breete 

Into  a  perfect  calm.— Thomson. 
What  happy  gale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  1 

SSUKSKAMK. 

tous;  the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet, 
lows,  the  *     '  '        '-■■ 


A  blast  is  Imneh* 

i  of  bellows,  the  sweep 
A  gust  is  rudder*  and  vehement ;  gusts  of 


the  breathe 


b  of  a  violent  wind,  are 

__._._  1  vehement ;  gusts  of 

wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  an  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  while  they  last;      r 
Aa  when  fierce  northern  blasts  from  th'  Alps  de- 
scend, 
From  his  firm  roots  wiUtttruggltng  fasts  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  sound 
Grows  loud.— Dbnhajc. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane  include  other  parti- 
culars besides  wind. 

A  sterm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  Into  commo- 
tion ;  It  Is  a  war  of  the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens; 
tempest  is  a  species  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion.    Hurricane  is 
a  species  of  storm,  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio- 
lence and  duration ; 
Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives, 
While  every  element  in  combat  strives ; 
Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies, 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Bhirlbt. 
Bo  where  our  wide  Numldlan  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheels  through  the  air  In  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Addisom. 
Gust,  sterna,  and  tempest,  which  are  applied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  distinction  In  this  sense.    The 
passions  are  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
Bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agitations;  the  soul 
is  exposed  to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent  and 
contending  emotions; 
Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion, 
That  hurry  you  away.— Rows. 
I  burn,  I  burn !  The  storm  that  »s  In  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provok'd  by  wind. 

Lahsdowh. 
AD  deaths,  all  tortures,  In  one  pang  combin'd, 
Are  gentle,  to  the  tempest  of  my  mind.— Thomson. 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 
Heave  Is  used  either  transitively  or  Intransitively, 
as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter  verb;  swell  is  used  only  as 
a  neuter  verb.    Heave  implies  raising,  and  swell  Im- 
plies distension :  they  differ  therefore  very  widely  In 
sense,  but  they  sometimes  agree  in  application.    The 
bosom  is  said  both  to  heave  and  to  swell ;  because  It 
happens  that  the  bosom  swells  by  heaving ;  the  waves 
are  likewise  said  to  heave  themselves  or  to  swell,  In 
which  there  is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
lotions:  otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
well,  and  those  which  smell  do  not  heave  ; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro. 
And  cloudsof  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 

Dbtdeh. 
Meantime  the  mountain  billows  to  the  clouds, 
In  dreadful  tumult,  swcll'd  surge  above  surge. 

Thomson. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HQskTT. 

'Jft  Is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  Uvetm 
tfclple  of  lave  to  lift,  which  comes  from  Ice*  Ha* 
ause  what  Is  light  Is  easily  borne  up ;  Isaac,  kn 
ton  hsavian,  German  hebem,  fee.  *,*««^w  from  tfc* 
absolute  particle  aa,  signifying  high,  because  to  heat* 
is  to  set  upon  high ;  hoist,  in  French  hamaeer,  Urn 
German  hfssen,  Is  a  variation  from  the  same  source  si 


The  idea  of  making  high  is  common  to  aQ  tin 

words,  but  they  differ  in  the  objects  and  the  dicsa- 

stances  of  the  action;  we  lift  with  or  withoatec 

eflbrt :  we  heave  and  hoist  always  with  an  eflbrt-,  m 

lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  mora  distinct? , 

workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  eaei  a 

a  building ;  sailors  hoiet  the  long  boat  into  the  wsax, 

To  lift  and  hoist  are  transitive  verbs ;  they  require  aa 

agent  and  an  object:  heave  is  intransitive,  it  may  km 

an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent:  a  penon lifts sn 

hand  to  his  head ;  when  whales  are  killed,  theyare 

hotsted  Into  vessels:  the  bosom  hooves  when  Uaes- 

pressed  with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  aeaaaase  warn 

they  are  agitated  by  the  wind; 

What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move. 

Or  lift  hie  hand  against  the  force  of  Jovel— Pops 

Munn'ring  they  mofe,  as  when  old  Ocean  roan, 

And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Port 

The  reef  enwrapM,  th*  Inserted  knitdea  tied, 
To  hoist  the  ahorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Falcoxkb, 


TO  LIFT,  EAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE,  EXALT. 
Lift,  v.  To  lift;  raise,  signifies  to  cause  to  rist; 
erect,  in  Latin  erectue,  participle  of  erigo,  or  e  awl 
rege,  probably  from  the  Greek  dedyes,  signifies  luenty 
to  extend  or  set  forth  in  the  height ;  elevate  is  a  vana- 
tion  from  the  same  source  as  Itft;  exalt  comet  Iron 
the  Latin  aUue  high,  and  the  Hebrew  aUk  to  ascend 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (v.  High). 

The  Idea  of  making  one  thing  higher  than  aaotaei 
is  common  to  these  verbs,  which  differ  in  Che  circum- 
stances of  the  action.    To  lift  is  to  take  off  from  the 
ground,  or  from  any  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed ;  to  raise  and  erect  are  to  place  in  a  higher  (na- 
tion, while  in  contact  with  the  ground:  we  lift  us  a 
stool;  we  raise  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs;  we 
tract  a  monument  by  heaping  one  atone  on  another; 
Now  rosy  morn  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.— Pore. 
Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  cooid  rat* 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

Port 

From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shall  erect 

Drtdis 

Whatever  is  to  be  carried  la  Uftsd ;  whatever  a* 
be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised /.whatever  fa  tote 
constructed  above  other  objects  is  erected.  A  ladder 
is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  oat 
place  to  another ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against 
a  building ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected. 

These  terms  are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  ac 
ceptation ;  exalt  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other  seoae. 
Lift  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action  of  sit- 
ting aloft ;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person  info 
notice:  to  raise  preserves  the  idea  of  making  higher 
by  the  accession  of  wealth,  honour,  or  power;  as  hi 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  beggary  toi 
state  of  affluence :  to  erect  retains  its  Idea  of  axtieriaflr 
constructing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  aa  well  aa  lofty 
mass ;  as  in  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal,  ertetinft 
system  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person  cann  t  Uft 
himself,  but  he  may  roue  himself;  Individuals  lift  or 
raise  up  each  other;  but  communities,  or  those  ooly 
who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the  opportunity  <* 
erecting. 

To  lift  is  seldom  used  in  a  good  seme ;  to  ratte  fl 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense:  to  elevate  isd 
exalt  are  always  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  person  ii 
seldom  lifttd  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from  any 
merit  in  himself;  it  la  commonly  to  suit  the  ends  of 
party  that  people  are  lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  taw 
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u^s*«  ;  oa  the  seme  ground,  If  a  person  is  JMtsd  up  ia 
i*»  o^wn  Imagination,  it  Is  only  Ms  pride  which  fives 
lam  Use  devotion;  'Our  successes  have  been  great, 
kmI  our  heart*  bave  been  much  <i/%«rf  up  by  them,  eo 
tame,  -vre  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.'— Attik 
"7B.Y  -  A  person  may  be  raised  for  his  merits,  or  raise 
laiiiuulf  by  his  industry,  in  both  which  cases  be  js 
LiU«ct  «o  esteem ;  or  he  may  with  propriety  be  raised  In 
i  of  himself  or  others; 

t*d  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 
long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 
Dxydeh. 
i  Is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
tsy    one*!  character  and  moral  qualities ;  one  is  rarely 
gf«altW  but  by  means  of  superiour  endowments ;  *  Pru- 
dence  operates  on  lift  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on 
cocxnpositloa;  It  produces  vigilance  rather  than  eleva- 
tnarm-* — Johnson. 

A.  creature  of  a  more  exaUtdJftnd 

Wsi  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  destgn'd. 

Drydh. 
To  elevate  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for  them- 
■elves;  to  exalt  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  elevation  of  rank  is  due,  and  others 
who  require  no  adventitious  circumstances  to  elevate 
i±sem ;  toe  world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 
Might  in  German  hock,  fee.  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  JJtt,  the  king* of  the  Amalekites,  so 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Latin  gigas;  tall,  in  Welch  tal,  Is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  V?ft  »  elevate;  lefty  b 
doubtless  derived  from  tyt,  and  that  from  the  Latin 
Levatus  raised. 

High  Is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  which  seems 
likewise  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  to  express  the 
Idea  of  extension  upwards,  which  is  common  to  them 
mlL  Whatever  is  tall  and  lefty  is  high,  but  every 
thing  la  not  tall  or  lofty  which  is  high.  Tall  and  lefty 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  height ; 
hut  tail  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  shoots  up  or 
stands  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction :  while  lofty  is 
said  of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height ;  that  which  is  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high,  a  chimney  tall,  a 
room  lefty. 

Trees  are  In  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  standard  of  height ;  they  are  opposed  to 
the  low; 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Merlon  to  excite  their  rear.— Pors. 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  height,  but  from  its  perpendicular  and 
spiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
bulky; 
Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Port. 
A  man  and  a  horse  are  likewise  said  to  be  tall;  but  a 
hedge,  a  desk,  and  other  common  objects,  are  high.    A 
bill  is  high,  but  a  mountain  is  lofty;  churches  are  In 
general  hgh,  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  of  cathe- 
drals are  lefty,  and  their  spires  are  tall ; 
E'en  now,  O  king!  *t  is  glv'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  tow*rs  ef  wide-extended  Troy.— Pops. 
With  the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of  what  is 
striking;  but  the  tall  la  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top:  the  lofty  is  always 
coupled  wtth  the  grand,  and  that  which  commands 
admiration. 

High  and  lefty  have  a  moral  acceptation,  but  tall  Is 
token  in  the  natural  sense  only :  high  and  lofty  are 
"  1  to  persons  or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
ice  la  degree  as  before:  a  lofty  title  or  lofty 
"retention  conveys  more  than  a  high  title  or  a  high 
pi  if  "nskm.  Men  of  high  rank  should  bave  high  ideas 
of  viniie  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
clear  from  ewery  thing  low  and  mean ; 
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When  you  are  tried  In  scandal's  court, 
Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  who  ioferiour  sit 
Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 
To  join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.— Swiit 
A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  its  possessor,  whose  fail  is  the  greater  when 
be  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 
Without  thee,  nothing  lefty  can  I  sing , 
Come,  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  tring. 
Drtdkm. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  Is  to  make  higher  (v.  Haughty).  To 
raise  is  to  cause  to  rise  (v.  7b  arise).  To  aggravate? 
(v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refers 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher; 
raise  to  the  mode :  we  heighten  a  bouse  by  raising 
the  roof;  as  raising  conveys  the  Idea  of  setting  up 
aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten; 
'Purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  fruition.' 
—Blair.  On  jhe  same  ground  a  headdress  may  be 
said  to  be  heightened,  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is  set 
upon  something  else:  but  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or  rowed,  because 
tiie  operation  and  result  must  In  both  cases  be  the 
same;  (I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers.'— 
Adoison.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction:  we  heighten  the  vniue 
of  a  thing;  we  raise  its  price:  we  heighten  the  ^an- 
deur  of  an  object;  we  raise  a  family. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  bave  connexion  with  each 
other  only  in  application  to  offences:  the  enormity  of 
an  offence  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
aggravated  by  particular  circumstances.  The  horrouie 
of  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag 
gravated  by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to  murder. 
" The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  are  very  rarely  put  oft, 
while  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate  the  evils 
from  which  they  would  fly.'— Buanc. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN,  CHEER, 
EXHILARATE. 

To  animate  is  to  give  life  (e.  7S»  encourage) ;  inspire, 
in  French  inspirer,  Latin  inspire,  compounded  of  in 
and  spiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit  into  any 
one ;  enliven,  from  en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same 
se ;  cheer,  in  French  chire,  Flemish  ciire  the  coun- 
tenance, Greek  x*P*  J°vi  ■ifc'n'ne8  the  giving  Joy  or 
spirit;  exhilarate,  in  Latin  exhilaratus,  participle  of 
ezhUare,  (torn  hilaris,  Greek  Ihaaic  joyful,  Hebrew 
t'Sv  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make  glad. 
1  Animate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark ;  enliven,  cheer,  and  exhila- 
rate signify  actions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  «wt- 
mated,  In  Its  physical  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree; 
for  there  are  animated  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees  and 
forms; 

Through  subterranean  cells 

Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  Way, 

Earth  animated  heaves.— Thomson. 
To  be  animated  in  the  moral  sense  Is  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty; 
which  is  equally  varied  in  think  inc.  beings:  animation 
therefore  never  conveys  the  Idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feeling; 
•The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  be  might  best  be  beard,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice.'— Knollks.  To  inspire,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  the  communication  of  a  strong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion :  hence  to  animate  with 
courage  Is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage :  we  likewise  speak  of  inspiring  with 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  not  of  animating 
with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 

Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
Ijbydbk  ok  Mat 
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To  enliven  respects  ihe  mind;  cheer  relate*  to  the 
heart '  ^ilaraUi regard*  the  sfiirita,  I10U1  animal  and 
„^,»«i  they  all  denote  an  action  on  tlie  frame  by  the 
oommanicatJon  of  pleasurable  emotions:  the  mind  is 
antimmed  by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature;  the 
unaglnation  la  enlivened  by  the  reading  of  poetry; 
To  grace  each  eubject  with  enlivening  wit. 

The  benevolent  heart  la  cheered  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others;  'The  creation  Is  a  perpetual 
feeSTtoa  good  man ;  every  thing  he  sees  cheers  and 
dellghta  him.*— AoDiaoii.  The  spirits  are  exhilarated 
by  the  convivialities  of  social  life ; 

Nor  rural  sights  atone,  but  rural  sounds 

Exhilarate  the  spirit.— Cowpbr. 
Conversation  enlivens  society;  the  w™™**™**  • 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheers  the  drooping  spirits 
hi  the  momenta  of  trouble;  unexpected  good  net*  la 
■pt  to  oshilaraU  the  spirits. 


ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  GPIRIT. 

Animation  and  Itfc  do  not  differ  eilfcei :  In  sense  or 
sjmlicatton,  but  the  latter  is  more  in  familiar  use. 
They  express  either  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
the  mind;  vivacitf  and  spirit  expreu  only  the  habit- 
ual nature  and  state  of  the  feelings. 

A  person  of  no  amis-its*  la  divested  of  the  die- 
throbbing  characteristic*  of  his  nature,  which  la 
«iSH :  a  person  of  no  vivacity  is  a  dull  companion : 
a  person  of  no  spirit  Is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 

A  person  with  animation  takes  an  interest  in  everv 
thing;  a  vivacious  man  catches  at  every  thing  that  ia 
pieaiant  and  interesting:  a  V^M.catfanr into 
plans,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  dlfficul- 

d<A  speaker  may  address  his  audience  with  more  or 
lees  animation  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  finds  it;  'The British  have  •  Uvely,  entwo^  as- 
pect'-BTKELB.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill  to 
throw  life  into  his  picture ; 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
s  a  mimick  life.— Thomson, 


OOtng   BU  UN  DUICn  "I   mo,  WW"  ««-' 

and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  doing  tl . 

A  man  of  spirit  suha  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 
his  circumstances; 

Farewell  the  big  war, 
The  writ-stirring  drum,  uY  ear-piercing  fife. 

LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 
.  Liftletf  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life  where 
it  has  once  been;  inanimate  supposes  its  absence 
where  It  has  never  been ;  a  person  is  said  lobe, h/e- 
U$a  or  dead  from  whom  life  has  departed;  the  mate- 
rial world  consists  of  objects  which  are  by  nature 
inanimate;  ( We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a 
society  even  with  the  inanimate  world.*— Burkb. 
Lifeless  Is  negative ;  it  signifies  simply  without  life, 
or  the  vital  spark:  dead  ia  positive;  it  denotes  an 
actual  and  perfect  change  in  the  object.  We  may 
speak  of  a  fyeless  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body 
which  sinks  from  a  state  of  animation  into  that  or 


moral  sentiment  I  otally  bereft  of  Ihe  l — 

penles  of  his  uaf  e.    Tbe  cjathet  deaJ  tea 

applied  in  the  sera  of  having  the  stiUoeaa  of  < 

How  dead  thr '  jetable  kingdom  lies  S-Taoasys 

TO  CHEE1     ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 

Cheer  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  To  rnni**te;  encourcge,  compounded  of  n 
and  courage,  signifies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  comfort, 
compounded  of  cem  or  ckw,  and  fertis  sAraae?,  eignt- 
fies  to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  sacossraj*  Use  ress- 
iutioa:  the  sad  require  to  be  cheered ;  the  timid  u  bs 
encouraged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  ekoor  those 
who  labour  under  any  depression ;  *  Every  eye  besuvwt 
**-i  cheering  took  of  approbation  upon  tbe  bsasae 
m«n.'— Cumbkrlakd.  The  prospect  of  success  «- 
courages  those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain ;  tOae- 
plalaance  produces  good  nature  and  mutual  faeneve- 
fence,  encourages  the  timorous,  soothe  tbe  tartaieot, 
humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes!  a  society  of 
civilized  persona  from  aavagea.'— Addmov. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  ibe  spi- 
rits, but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and  maimer  it© 
cheer  expresses  more  than  to  comfort;  toe  former sfg 
nlfylng  to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  tbe  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are  cheered  ia  tiw 
moments  of  despondency,  whether  ftom  real  or  ins 
ginary  causes;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  dm- 


Nor  can  his  lifeless  no.ull  please, 
With  the  once  raviahiig  smell.— Cowley. 
We  apeak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  aa  have 
undertone  an  entire  change ;  '  A  brute  and  a  man  are 
another  thing,  when  they  aru  alive  and  when  tbey  are 
dead f— Halbs.  A  person,  therefore,  in  whom  ani- 
mation m  suspended,  is,  for  the  time  being,  lifeless, 
in  appearance  at  least,  although  we  should  not  say 
dead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeless  and  inanimate 
respect  tbe  spirits;  dead  respects  tbe  moral  feeling. 
A  pem  is  nid  to  be  #/*!««  who  has  lost  tbe  spirits 
which  he  once  had ;  he  la  said  to  be  inammate  when 
he  ia  naturally  wanting  in  spirits:  a  person  who  ts 
lifeless  is  unfitted  for  enjoyment;  be  who  u\den<i  ko 


Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow, 

When  it  does,  it  is  a  comforter.— Soakskasb 
Cheering  la  mostly  effected  by  tbe  discount  of 
others ;  comforting  is  effected  by  the  action*,  as  wea- 
ns the  words,  of  others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  csser 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love:  the  moat  effectual  meant 
of  comforting  the  poor  and  afflicted,  far  by  retieriag 
their  wants ;  '  There  are  writers  of  great  distroenea 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  providence,  that 
tbe  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with 
any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of 
light  and  shade,  that  comforts  and  strengthen*  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it/— A  ddisob.  The 
voice  of  the  benevolent  man  Is  cheering  to  the  aching 
heart ;  his  looks  encourage  tbe  sufferer  to  disclose  ha 
griefs ;  his  hand  is  open  to  administer  relief  and  cm 
fort. 

TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT 

Console  and  solace  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
in  French  consoler,  Latin  consolor  and  oolotium^ pos- 
sibly from  solum  the  ground,  which  rjourWw  ail 
things;  to  comfort  signifies  to  afford  comfort  [o,To 
cheer). 

Console  and  solace  denote  the  relieving  of  pain; 
comfort  marks  both  tbe  communication  of  sonars 
pleasure  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  coneelejnmm 
with  words ;  we  console  or  solace  ourselves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  fenseUu 
used  on  more  Important  occasions  than  solace.  We 
console  our  friends  when  tbey  meet  withjflliCBoei; 
we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disasters ;  we 
comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can  enjoy  oa  u* 
.death  of  our  friends  is  derived  from  the  bops  that  they 
have  exchanged  a  state  of  Imperfection  and  sormw 
for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  fetJciry;  •la 
afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  consolotisn  oat  et 
books  of  morafity,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  la 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  lmpeaaat 
of  sorrow.'— Addisok.  It  is  no  small  rate*  to  us  is 
the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that  they  ait 
not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  won*; 
1  He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour  mast  seism 
his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of  Its  rewtitV 
— Johhsom.  The  comforts  which  a  person  enjoyi 
may  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  comjaTfeos 
with  what  he  has  formerly  suffered;  •If  our  afflie 
tlons  are  light,  we  shall  he  en  -ferted  by  the  rompari 
son  we  make  between  ourselves  and  our  ;dlou-su' 
ferers.'— Annuo*. 
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COMPORT,  PLEASURE. 

Oermn\fk9rt  (v.  To  cheer),  that  genuine  English  word, 
Kribea  what  England  only  affords:  we  may  find 
'&ot*9*«  In  every  country ;  but  comfort  la  to  be  found 

o«ajr  own  country  only:  the  grand  feature  Id  comfort 
Mihsfeajitiality ;  in  that  of  pleasure  la  warmth.  Plea- 
9-«  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of  hu- 
avtaiiy  that  to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an  alloy : 
w*/o9-e  is  that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  lie 
£«Ma»E»*.  from  this  disadvantage;  it  is  the  most  durable 
Mr*  or  pleasure. 

Commfcrt  must  be  sought  for  at  home ;  pleasure  is 
uranaed  abroad :  comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
amelesi  trifles  which  daily  arise ;  it  is  the  relief  of  a 
ain,  Hie  heightening  of  a  gratification,  the  supply  of 

^vsle*£,  or  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience ; 
Ttiy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares, 
And  promls'd  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs.— Pops. 


■  .  -  -  — .9  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance ; 
t  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
Ire  -voluptuary :  but  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
joorest,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  how  to 
tuswtMind  their  means,  and  to  adapt  their  enjoyments 
to  Um«lr  habits  and  circumstances  in  life.  Comfort  is 
!esBsi  than  pleasure  in  the  detail ;  it  is  more  than  plea- 
mmvw-m  In  the  aggregate. 

s  y:mpathy,  compassion,  commiseration, 

CONDOLENCE. 
Sympathy,  from  the  Greek  oiiu  or  oiv  with,  and 
m£&ot  feeling,  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow-feeling, 
tbakt  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  compapv 
with  another.    Compassion,  from  com  and  potior    * 
sailer ;  commiseration,  from  the  Latin  com  and  misena 
misery  ;  condolence,  from  the  Latin  con  and  doieo  to 
grieve,  aigsjfy  a  like  suffering,  or  a  suffering  in  com- 
psany.    Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  according  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words  sympathy  may  be  said  either  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  Of  that  which  is  painful. 
Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning  in  its  applica- 
tion, for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may,  how- 
er',  be  only  a  merely  physical  affection ;  *  You  are 
no.  >  oung,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to.  then,  there  *s  sympa- 
thy; you  are  merry,  so  am  I;  ha!  ha!  then  there's 
more  sympathy ;  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would 
you !' — Shakspbarx.    Hence  it  is  that  the  word  sym- 
pathy may  be  taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  minds  or  between  the  mind  and 
other  objects ; 

Or  sympathy  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.— Miltoh. 
That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties.— Jknyns. 
But  sympathy  when  taken  \*  a  sense  the  most  closely 
allied  to  compassion,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  pains ;  we  may  sympathize  with 
others  without  essentially  serving  them ;  '  Their  coun- 
trymen were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their  story, 
and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
tures.*— Addiboh.     Compassion,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel 
compassion,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
relieving  the  object ;  * 

'Mong  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  justice  more  compassion  should  extend. 

Dsnham. 
Compassion  is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suffering,  but 
particularly  those  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune; 
*  The  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
another  would  turn  Into  ridicule.'— Addisok.  Com- 
miseration is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep  dis- 
tress, above  all  by  the  troubles  which  people  bring  on 
themselves ;  a  criminal  going  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law  demands  commiseration  ; 

She  Inderd  weeping ;  and  ber  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtaln'd  from  fault 
Acknnwlslg'J  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.— Miltoh. 
And  the  calamities  of  human  life  equally  caP.  for  cot 
missraiion ; 


Then  most  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate  7— Diicham  . 
Compassion  may  be  awakened  In  the  minds  of  persons 
of  very  unequal  condition ;  commiseration  supposes  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  the  external  condition  of 
the  parlies ;  he  who  commiserates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  is 
commiserated :  whence  It  is  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
Condolence  supposes  an  entire  equality ;  it  excludes 

E  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  courtesy  and 
will  of  one  friend  to  another,  and  is  called  forth 
ents  which  the  panties  on  either  side  are  equally 
exposed  to ;  we  condole  with  a  person  on  the  death  of 
a  relative ;  '  Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout 
multitude,  which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the  streets, 
did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  these  publick  condoling  s 
(on  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour).'— Hall. 
Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die, 
Yet  nature  must  condole  their  misery.— DaiiHAM 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

Gracious,  when  compared  4o  merciful,  is  used  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Grace  is-exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  bat 
merited  the  contrary ;  mercy  ie  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gracious  to 
bis  creatures  in  affording  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  address  him.  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  unworthinesB  and  sinfulness 
are  not  made  impediments  of  access  to  him.  God  is 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  of 
executing  vengeance  he  stops  bis  arm  at  the  voice  of 
supplication :  he  expects  the  same  mercy  to  be  extended 
by  man  towards  his  offending  brother. 

Grace,  m  the  lofty  sense  in  which  it  Is  here  admitted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of  any 
human  being,  however  elevated  bis  rank:  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  good  to  offenders  without 
producing  ultimate  evil ; 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 
*  Drydkm. 

Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  be- 
stowing favours  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  act  of  endear 
ment  to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive  that 
this  difference  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  between 
him  and  us ;  which  makes  that u  his  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts."  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  think  that  In  our  language  we  have 
made  a  peculiarly  just  distinction  between  grace  and 
mercy,  by  confining  the  former  to  the  acta  of  the 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscriminately  to 
both ;  for  it  la  obvious  that  mercy  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  altogether  within 
the  reach  of  human  discretion ; 

He  that 'a  i*«r«yW 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good.— Randolph. 

Gracious,  when  compared  with  hind,  differs  prin 
cipally  as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  It  is 
applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to  superlours : 
hind  Is  indiscriminately  employed  for  superlours  ana 

XJs :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  reception  to  the  nobles 
are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a  land 
reception  to  another  by  whom  he  is  visited  Gracious 
m  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes ; 
It  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  descent  from  a 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon  a 
level  with  those  to  whom  one  speaks :  It  comprehends, 
therefore,  condescension  in  manner,  affability  in  ad- 
dress ;  '  So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  that  he  hath 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which  naturally  tend 
to  our  felicity.'— Tillotson.  Kindness  is  a  domes- 
tick  virtue ;  it  is  found  mostly  among  those  who  have 
not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ;  it  Is  the  dis- 
play of  our  mod-will  not  only  In  the  manner,  but  in  the 
action  Itself;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
of  the  body,  or  the  mode  of  expression  ( 


ETsULlSH  8TNONYME8. 


DM  extends  to  actual  services  in  the  closest  relatione 
of  society ;  a  master  is  kind  to  his  servants  in  the  time 
of  their  sickness ;  friends  who  are  kind  to  one  another 
lof  dtoplaying  their  kind- 


Love !  that  woold  aC  men  Joet  and  temp*rate  make, 
res  and  others  for  his  sake. 

Waluml 


Kind  to  themselves  i 


PITT,  COMPASSION. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
a  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  signification  of  both 
best  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that  causes 
the  distress.  Pilf,  which  Is  probably  changed  from 
•tety,  Is  excited  principally  by  the  weakness  or  de- 
graded condition  of  the  subject:  compassion  (v.  Sym- 
patky)  by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  mtofor- 
We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding  who 
his  weakness:  we  compassionate  the  man  who 


is  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want.    Pity  Is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher  condition  to  such 
as  are  humble  in  their  outward  circumstances;  the 
poor  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pitp  when  tbek 
poverty  is  not  the  positive  fruit  of  vice ; 
Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
Exil'd  from  human  pity  here  they  lie. 
And  know  no  end  of  misery  till  they  die. 

POKVBET. 

Compassion  is  a  sentiment  which  extends  to  persons 
in  all  conditions;  the  good  Samaritan  had  compassion 
on  the  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves ; 

His  ate  cn^otim  In  the  victor  bred ; 

Stem  as  be  was,  he  yet  rever*d  the  dead— Pops. 
Pop,  though  a  tender  sentiment  is  so  closely  allied  to 
eantampt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  Is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  It,  since  It  can  never  be  awakened 
but  by  some  circumstances  of  Inferiority ;  It  bom  the 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  ha  can  excite  no 
interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such  Is  the  general  In* 
Armity  of  our  natures,  and  sooh  our  oxposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  compassion  is  a  pore  and 
delightful  sentiment,  that  Is  reciprocally  bestowed  and 
acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


PITT,  MERCT. 

The  feelings  we  Indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  who  suffer  for  their  demerits,  is  the  com- 
mon idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ;  but 
arty  lays  bold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
enact  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability of  the  individual:  swrcy  lays  hold  of  those 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment Pity  is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  swrcy  is  often  a  mode  of  action  unacconv 
panled  with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  pity  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  swrcy  to  a  person.  Pity  to  be- 
stowed by  men  In  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
swrcy  Is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power:. a  master 
has  pity  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over  his 
offences,  and  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment, or  an  Individual  may  feel  a  sentiment  towards 
another  whom  he  thinks  In  a  degraded  situation. 

Isify  from  my  soul  unhappy  men, 

Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

Roscomkqx. 
The  magistrate  shows  swrcy  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing his  punishment;  « Examples  of  Justice  mnstbe 
made  for  terrour  to  some ;  examples  of  mere*  for  com- 
fort to  others;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other 
love.'— Baook.  Pity  Ilea  In  the  breast  of  an  individual, 
and  may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion :  mere*  is  restrict- 
ed by  the  rales  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  Justice.  Toung  offenders 
call  for  great  yity.  as  their  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of 
inexperience  and  bad  example,  rather  than  of  depra- 
vity:  mercy  to  an  Imperative  duty  in  those  who  have 
she  power  of  Inflicting  punishment,  particularly  In  cases 
where  liw  and  death  are  concerned. 

«*•/  and  swrcy  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
ration  with  a  similar  distinction:  pity  shows  Itself  in 


swrcy  Is  displayed  la  the 


of  pauwrnekv* 
amtowacaien 


inflicts.  One  lakes  ptfy  on  a  poor  sss  to  wbosa  cat 
gives  fodder  to  relieve  hunger ;  *  An  ant  dropped  assist 
water ;  a  wooeVplgeon  took  pitman  her,  and  threw  bo 
a  Utile  bough.'— L-Estsajiobu  One  shows  a  ana 
by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  anas  * 


Cowardrare  crod,  but  the  brave  ' 
Love  swrcy,  and  delight  to  save. — Gat. 
These  terms  are  moreover  applicable  to  the  Drxr 
In  regard  to  his  creatures,  particularly  mas.  Gof 
takes  pity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  nisi  b> 
extends  bis  awrcy  towards  us  aa  ofleademaganMBJa 
he  shows  his  ptfy  by  relieving  our  wants ;  he  atom 
his  swrcy  by  forgiving  our  etna. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 
These  three  epithets  drawn 
have  shades  of  difference  In  i 
pitxahU  signifies  deserving  0/  nets;  ;  ante***, 
pity ;  pitiful,  full  of  that  which  awakens  airy;  a  car 
dition  w  pitiable  which  to  so  distressing  as  »  call  forts 
pity;  m  cry  la  piteous  which  tadJcaienanchdasjean 
can  excite  pity;  a  conduct  is  pitted  which  suits  1 
character  entitled  to  pity. 

The  first  of  these  terms  Is  taken  in  the  best  sesse  of 
the  term  pity ;  the  last  two  in  Its  iiafavouraefc  sea*: 
what  Is  pitiable  In  a  person  is  independent  of  aw 
thing  in  himself:  circumstances  have  Tendered  Ma 
pitiable;  <Is  it  then  Impossible  that  a  man  any  be 
found  who  without  criminal  111  Intention,  or  pitted 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  government  to  eftfcr 
of  the  extremes  r—Btraas.     What  is  piteous  ass 
pitiful  in  a  man  arises  from  the  belplesaneaissdisv 
becllity  or  worihleasness of  his  character:  the  fine 
respects  that  which  Is  weak ;  the  latter  that  wWes  a 
worthless  in  him :  when  a  poor  creature  makes  pium 
moans,  It  Indicates  his  incapacity  to  hero  bianco*  n 
be  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  toast  Hs  in 
patience  under  suffering; 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  wkh  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe 

Miltoi 

When  a  man  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pen/ al  sMAi 1* 
gain  his  ends,  he  betrays  the  Innate  meaarjea  of  as 
soul;  'Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  Jams*  I 
not  long  before  his  death,'— Howaix. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCT. 

CUmtney  to  In  Latin  dementia,  signifying  mfldaea; 
lenity,  In  Latin  lenitas,  comes  from  lent*  soft,  or  Ism 
smooth,  and  the  Greek  Arise  mild;  awrcy,  to  Lau 
misericordia,  compounded  of  miseria  and  tardu^l^ 
affliction  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced  vj 
observing  the  pain  of  others.  . 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed  only  town* 
offenders ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  wto 
ther  from  their  own  mult,  or  any  other  cause. 

Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition ;  lenity  and  ewrcth 
the  act;  the  former  as  respects  snparfours  to jasoaL 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  In  vested  who™ 
power:  a  monarch  displays  his  el— wry  by  atom* 
swrcy  ;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  inznettog  potsa- 
ment  where  it  to  deserved.  , 

Clemency  Is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dfcpenw, 
flowing  from  bis  will  independent  of  the  object  01 
whom  it  Is  bestowed; 

We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  oa  ev'ry  shore, 

From  sea  loses,  thy  clemency  implore; 

Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface, 

Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace.— DaxMi- 
Lenity  and  swrcy  are  discretionary,  they  ahvayi  N* 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  odeace," 
misfortunes ;  lenity  therefore  often  serves  the  put**1 
of  discipline,  and  mercy  those  of  Justice  by  fas?*- 
nets.  Instead  of  punishment;  but  clemency  defeatfia 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  where  It  iapecdful ;  'T* 
King  (Charles  IL>  with  Unity  of  whicaihe  world  a* 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  to  cv 
judge  or  avenger  of  bis  own  or  his  father'  wroRfl  * 

JOHHSO*. 
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The  gods*  {If  gods'  to  goodness  we  InclhVd, 
If  acu  or  tssswicy  touch  their  heav'nry  mind), 
And  more  than  all  the  god*,  your  gen'rous  heart, 
Conaeiotia  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert. 

Darns*. 


A  mild  master  who  shows  clemency  to  a  faithless 
mremc  by  not  bringing  blm  to  justice,  often  throws  a 
rorixftessn  -wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more 
trociousi  depredations.  A  well-timed  lenity  some- 
men  recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings  him 
nek  to  wood  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  English 
x>nsaiura<m  fens  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
lie  discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy  in  all  cases 
liat  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  MTU),  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

Softi  ta  Saxon  soft,  German  samft,  comes  most 
probably  from  the  Saxon  sib,  Gothick  *•/,  Hebrew 
rOB*  rest;  mild,  in  Saxon  milde,  German  snide,  ace 
Yaub,  meltts,  Greek  ocXcvoV,  comes  from  puXleooio  to 
sooth  with  soft  words,  and  /tiki  honey ;  gentle,  e. 
GentW;  meek,  like  the  Latin  mitts,  may  in  all  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  utifo  to  make  less,  signify  - 
Vug  to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in  the  proper  and 
the  improper  application ;  meek  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication :  ooft  Is  opposed  to  the  hard ;  wild  to  the  sharp 
or  strong.  All  bodies  are  said  to  be  soft  which  yield 
easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as  a  soft  bed,  the  soft 
earth,  soft  fruit; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sbaxsrars. 
Some  bodies  are  said  to  be  mild  which  act  weakly,  but 
pleasantly,  on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  nmild  cheese ; 
or  on  the  feelings,  as  mild  weather ; 

2rl  via 's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
ore  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pore. 
Some  things  are  said  to  be  gentle,  which  in  their  nature 
might  be  boisterous  as  the  winds  ; 
As  when  tie  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr'd. 

Drtdbn. 
Tn  the  improper  application,  soft,  mild,  wad  gentle 
nay  be  applied  to  that  which  acta  weakly  upon  others, 
or  is  easily  acted  upon  by  others ;  meek  Is  said  of  that 
only  which  Is  acted  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
sense  they  are  all  employed  as  epithets,  to  designate 
tnher  the  person,  or  that  which  Is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  but  with  a  slight  distinction  In  the  sense :  the 
voice  of  a  person  Is  either  soft  or  mild  ;  it  is  naturally 
•oft, it  ts  purposely  made  mild;  a  soft  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear ;  a  mild  voice,  when  anumed 
by  those  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fears  In  the 
sunjU  of  Inferiours,    A  person  moves  either  softly  or 
fatty,  but  in  the  first  case  he  moves  with  but  little 
notee,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.    It  Is 
necessary  to  go  softly  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  i»<*  be  disturbed :  It  is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gently,  when  be  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  Impatience 
uader  suffering; 
Pray  you  tread  soflly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall.— Shaxspbass. 
Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk, 
With  gentle  voice.— Miltok. 
To  tread  softly  Is  an  art  which  Is  acquired  from  the 
daaclog-master;  logo  gently  Is  a  voluntary  act:  we 
may  so  t  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.    Words 
are  either  soft,  mild,  or  gentle :  a  eoft  word  falls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  addressed ;  it 
■oes  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment ;  the  proverb 
ttyt,  UA  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."    A  re- 
proof is  nUd  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  dm  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelings ;  a 
Mason,  an  admonition,  or*  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which 
Vain  Indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  expose 
the  whole  of  bis  infirmity  to  view :  a  kind  father 
srwtyi  tries  the  efficacy  of  mild  reproofs;  a  prudent 


friend  will  always  try  to  cirreet  our  erroora  by  gentle 


In  Uke  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  atsU 
which  inflict  but  a  small  portion  of  pain ;  they  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  severe:  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentle,  which  are  opposed  to  those  that  are 
violent  It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to  inflict 
punishment  with  the  due  proportion  of  mildness  and 
severity;  it  will  be  fruitless  to  adopt  gentle  means'  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
flbse  which  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persona, 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  soft,  mild,  mud  gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  distinctions :  a  soft  address,  a  soft  air, 
and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the  sex  * 
In  that  which  is  denominated  the  softer  sex,  these  qua 
lilies  of  softness  are  characteristics:  excellencies;  but 
even  in  this  sex  they  may  degenerate,  by  their  excess, 
into  insipidity :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compa- 
tible only  in  a  small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of 
carriage.  Mild  manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  In 
superiours,  whereby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  who  are  in  inferiour  stations ; 

Nothing  reserv*d  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity . 
Mild  was  bis  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

Darns*. 

Gentle  manners  are  becoming  in  all  persons  who  take  % 
a  part  in  social  life:  gentleness  Is,  in  fact,  that  due 
medium  of  softness  which  is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  education  to 
produce ;  ( He  bad  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.'— Attbrbury. 

Ill  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily,  the  disposition 
Is  said  to  be  not  only  eoft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but  asm 
meek;  softness  of  disposition  and  character  is  an  in 
firmlty  both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  particularly 
In  the  former:  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  part  to  act  in 
life; 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair. 

Darns*. 

A  man  of  a  soft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  en- 
treaties of  others,  and  does  that  which  his  judgement 
condemns;  mildness  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  alto- 
gether for  command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  mildness  of  conduct  which  Is  founded  on 
principle; 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be, 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see. 

Darns*. 
Gentleness,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  Is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleness  from  habit;  human 
life  contains  so  much  In  Itself  that  la  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  la  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
which  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence' 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.— Milton. 

Meekness  Is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
to  our  practice  by  the*  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  it  consists  not  only  In  an  unresisting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruffled  by 
Injuries  and  provocations:  it  is. however,  an  infirmity, 
'"'"       *      from  a i --—*-• • 


if  it  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconscious- 
ness of  what  Is  due  to  ourselves:  meekness,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meanness  and  servility; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
and  moulded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  It  is  the  grana 
distinctive  cbaraoteristlck  of  the  religion  we  profess. 

Gentle  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animals; 
the  former  to  designate  that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which 
fits  them  for  being  guided  In  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  harsh,  without  an 
indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited ;  the  former  is  devoid  of 
that  impetus  in  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
other  ungovernable :  the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of  meekness, 
and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher  without  a  struggle 
oral 
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How  sua*,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies, 
What  eoftneee  in  iti  melancholy  lace, 
What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears ! 

THOMSON. 

GENTLE,  TAME. 
Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the  natural  disposition; 
tamenese  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  horse  may  be.gmlU,  but  not  tame:  a 
hone  that  is  broken  in  w)U  be  tame,  but  not  aiwafs 
gentle. 

Gentle  («.  OenUel)  signifies  literally  well-born,  and 
is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the  rude ;  *  Oentlenees 
and  genUlity  are  the  same  thing,  and,  if  they  are  not 
the  same  words,  Uiey  come  from  one  and  the  same 
original,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the  word 
gentleman.'— Pkmb.  Tame,  in  German  zakm,  from 
coast  a  bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept  under, 
and  is  opiKwed  either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  which  show 
a  disposition  to  associate  with  man.  and  conform  to  his 
will:  they  are  said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion 
or  habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human  society. 
Of  the  first  description  there  are  individuals  in  almost 
every  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the 
name  of  gentle;  of  the  latter  description  are  many 
species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  ben,  and  the  like ; 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  seix'd  the  reins,  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side.— Fops. 
For  Orpheus'  lute  could  soften  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans. 

Bhaksfiars. 
In  the  moral  application  gentle  is  always  employed 
in  the  good,  and  tame  in  the  bad  sense :  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  no  control;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the  will 
of  another :  a  tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  Its 
own ;  it  is  alive  to  nothing  but  submission ;  it  la  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have  gen- 
(tmess,  b\ii  tamenese  Is  the  accompaniment  of  slavery. 
The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  or  these  words 
when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  language  - 
gentle  bespeaks  something  positively  good;  tame Te- 

allied  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  compression 
or  destruction  of  energy  and  will  In  the  agent.  A 
gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  mm  away  wrath:  a  tame  expression  ii  devoid  of 
all  force  or  energy,  and  III  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
gentle:  tame  expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  au  oration ;  » Gentleness 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  to 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance.*— Blair.  •  Though  all  wanton 
provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are  to  be 
t|  Igently  avoided,  there  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  com- 
pliance and  tame  resignation.'— Johnson. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 
Docile,  in  Latin  docilio,  from  doceo  to  teach,  is  the 
SIS  23  t  'a***7  f  **  lM*nl;  ^actable,  from  the 
d^Sa^tSZ^i  draw'"l9lIfl«/e««y  to  be  drawn ;  and 
tfetife,  from  dueo  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

taT^^t!l^J.bn,.LlUnP  ^  »  dwjtloM  of  another 
ts  comprehended  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms- 
focOUy  marks  the  disposftion  to  conform  oufactZs 
tor all  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  nh u> 
s^er  in  the  will;  tractabUily  and ductility  are  modes 
•f  doctixty,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the 
latter  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  senUmems:  «£ 
phtyisln  general  applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
I  fe,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned ; « The  Persians 
are  not  wholly  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  if  thev  are 
not  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  docile, 
and  might  with  proper  discipline  be  made  excellent 
soldiers.'-Sia  Wm.  Jokes.    TractabiUty  is  applicable 

to  DointS  of  conduct  in  whlrh  th.  i.*A.I~—l  *•  '  .__ 


out  being  servile,  must  be  tracfeM*.*— »euac     a 
young  person  ought  to  be  ductile  to  imbibe  good  prin- 
ciples: the  want  of  docility  may  spring  from  si  defect 
in  the  disposition:   tbe  want  of  t--r*mM*wrrr  anay 
spring  either  from  a  defect  in  tbe  temper,  or  from  mekf 
conceit;   the  want  of  ductility  lie*  altogether  ia  a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character:  docility,  being  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  judgement,  ia  applicable  \u 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ; 
Their  reindeer  fcrra  their  riches ;  these  their  tea**. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wetitk, 
Supply  their  wholesome  rare,  and  cheerful  caps; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  tbe  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.— Thomson. 

Traelablenese  and  ductility  are  applicable  most)*  a» 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes 
extended  to  Inanimate  or  moral  objects:  tbe  ox  Is  a 
docile  anhnal;  the  humble  are  tractable;  youth  b 
ductile ;  '  The  will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  duenle 
and  pliant  to  all  Ihe  motions  of  right  reason.'— Sotrra 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE. 

petiole,  in  Latin  JUxibilie,  from  flecta-  to  bend,  aw 
nines  able  to  be  bent ;  pliable  signifies  able  to  be  »Sd 
or  folded :  pliant,  plying,  bending,  or  folding ;  smpmie, 
In  French  simple,  from  the  Intensive  syllable  tub  and 
Phr,  signifies  very  pliable. 

*  Flexible  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pUeMs 
In  the  familiar  and  natural  sense  only;  ptiemt  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only:  what  can  be  best 
In  any  degree  as  a  slick  is  flexible ;  what  can  be  beat 
as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliabU.  Supple,  whether 
in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  plia- 
bility; what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  has 
ozier  twig,  Is  simple.  ^ 

In  the  moral  application,  jfeziMe  Is  indefinite  both  in 
degree  and  application ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  ia 
point  bf  degree:  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree of  pliability;  and  eupplenese,  a  great  decree  of 
pliancy  ox  pliability :  it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward 
actions,  to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principies- 
but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles;  euppUncee  to  tbe 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  temper  ia 
flexible  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it  is  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another;  a  person  b 
eupple  who  makes  bis  actions  and  his  manners  bead 
according  to  the  varying  humours  of  another:  the  first 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superiour  station  who  yields  to  tbe 
wishes  of  tbe  applicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  inferiours  who  yield  to  tbe  influence  of  other* 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances ;  when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  happy  effect ;  but  flezibihtw  it 
not  a  respectable  trait  in  a  master  or  a  Judge,  who  ought 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than  what  the  roo- 

mftntarv  imnnU*  nf  fnalfntr  aiinuuto.  -I--- _i_  — 


mentary  impulse  of  feeling  suggests:  pliancrmmvtry 
in  youth,  when  itleads  them  to  yield  to 

f  fha    mmaA    «ul  ..»J„..J.    1 /:. 


to  points  of  conduct  in  which  the  judgement  is  con- 
cerned;  iucUUtx  to  matters  in  which  the  character  is 
formed :  a  child  ought  to  be  docile  with  its  parent.  «t 
all  times.  A  person  ought  to  be  tractable  when  actins 
under  the  direction  of  ha  superiour ; •  The  people  wkh- 


commendable  in  7UUUI,  wucu  n.  icun  mew  to  yiew  10 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vicious:  supplam  m 
in  no  case  good,  for  it  a  flexibility  either  Inindifiereai 
matters,  or  such  as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good-natured 
man  w flexible;  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man  is  pliant  • 
a  parasite  Is  eupple.  *^  ' 

Flexibility  is  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes 
to  Its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  opposition  to  its 
Judgement;  « Forty-four  is  an  age  at  which  tbe  auod 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  ihewiO 
to  grow  less  flexible.'— Johnson.     Pliancy  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice;  It  always  yields  for  its 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  in  opposition  i»  ha 
sense  of  right  and  wrong:  'As  for  the  bending  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  utmost 
to  render  It  pliable,  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refrac- 
tory.'—  Bacoh.    « The  future  is  pliant  and  durfik.,— 
JOHHSON.    Suppleneee  is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a 
weakness ;  it  seeks  Its  gratification  to  tbe  injury  of 
another  by  flattering  his  passions;  'Charles  L  wanted 
eupplenese  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  ekcroeeb- 
ments  of  a  popular  assembly  .'—Hums.    FlenbMte  b 
ojmosedto  firmness ;  pliancy  to  steadiness ;  eupptcZe 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "Flexible,  aoupue,  docile  - 
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TO    A.XLAY,  SOOTH,  APPEASE,  ASSUAGE, 

MITIGATE. 
To  Alley  Is  compounded  of  al  or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay 
or  by,  signifying  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it ; 
<o<A  orobabJy  conies  from  sweet,  which  is  in  Swedish 
*,  Low  German,  &c.  stt,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
itb  the  Hebrew  HID  to  allure,  Invite,  compose;  op- 
sa«e,  in  French  appaiser,  is  compounded  or  a»  or  ai 
rs<l  j»A4z  peace,  signifying  to  quiet ;  assuage  is  com- 
ounded  of  u  or  ad  and  *«o/ e,  from  the  Latin  jumi, 
erfect  of  suadeo  to  persuade,  signifying  to  treat  with 
cmJencn,  or  to  render  easy ;  mitigate,  from  the  Latin 
nt£*.ar    senile,  signifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be 


A.  1 1  these  terms  Indicate  a  lessening  of  something 
vcUaafuI.  In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an 
mmediate  application ;  It  is  soothed  by  affording  ease 
and  comfort  in  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
1  Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for 
sun  sappetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but  to  ex- 
cite it.' — Addison.    Extreme  hunger  is  appeased; 

The  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast. 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease, 

Drydkn 

A  punishment  or  sentence  Is  mitigated; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom. 

MlLTOH. 

tn  a  moral  sense  one  allays  what  is  fervid  and  vehe- 

If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  war,  allay  them. 

Shaksfkare. 
One  sooths  what  is  distressed:  'Nature  has  given  all 
the  little  arts  of  soc  thing  and  blandishing  to  the  fe- 
male.'— Addison.  One  appeases  what  is  tumultuous 
and  boisterous ;  '  Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and 
the  triple-headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  iEneas  makes 
his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.'— Addison. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afflictions ;  '  If  I  can  any  way 
aasuagre  private  inflammations,  or  allay  publick  fer- 
ments, I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavours.'— Addison.  One  mitigates  pains,  or  what 
is  rigorous  and  severe ;  'All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.'— 
Hooker.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  allay  the  fervour 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 
meditation :  religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which  can 
moCa  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  the  bitterest 
griefs  by  affording  us  the  brightest  prospect  of  future 
bliss. 


TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

Alleviate,  in  Latin  aUcviatus,  participle  of  allevio, 
M  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad,  and 
leva  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  making  less . 
relieve,  from  the  Latin  relevo,  in  re  and  leva  to  lift  up, 
rignifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less  burdensome ; 
a  necessity  is  relieved  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects  our  internal  feelings  only ;  relieve 
our  external  circumstances.  That  alleviates  which 
affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
the  pain.  It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
mind,  to  reflect  lhat  others  undergo  the  same  Buffer- 
ing; <  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin- 
guished, would  men  alUviate  the  general  curse  they 
He  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compassion,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity.'— Addison.  A  change  of  post 
lion  is  a  considerable  relief  to  an  invalid,  wearied 
with  confinement ; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief. 

Darns*. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  )f  our  fellow-creatures ;  it  Is  an  essential 


part  of  the  Christian**  duty  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
indigent  neighbour. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL 
Appease,  v.  To  allay;  calm,  in  French  calmer,  from 
almus  fair,  signifies  to  make  fair ;  pacify*  in  Latin 
pacifieo,  compounded  of  pax  and  facio,  signifies  to  ^ 
make  peace  or  peaceable;  quiet,  in  French  quiet, 
Latin  quietus,  from  quits  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest; 
still,  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  violent  motion  ;  to 
calm  is  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.    *  The  wind  hi 
eased;  the  sea  is  calmed.    With  regard  to  persona 
necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in  transports 
of  passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in  trouble, 
anxiety,  or  apprehension. 
Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence ; 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  is  rais'd, 
Pygmalion  punish'd,  and  my  lord  appeased 

Drtdbr 
Calm  respects  matters  of  inquietude  and  distress; 
All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  calm  the  sorrows  of  the  phrensled  wretch 

Marsh. 
One  is  appeased  by  a  submissive  behaviour,  and 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresponds  to  appease,  and  quiet  to  calm 
In  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  in  application  they 
differ.  Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance;  pacify  and  quiet  may  be  ap- 

elied  to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature.    The  uneasy 
uraours  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or  its  groundless  fears 
are  quieted. 

Still  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  former 
terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetick  style. 
It  is  an  onomatopda  for  restraining  or  putting  to  si 
lence  that  which  Is  noisy  and  boisterous ; 
My  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  srelling  sea. 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.— Beaumont 


PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

Peace,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  come  from  pactio 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  produces  peace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pausa,  and  the  Greek  rixita  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  idea  of  peace;  quiet,  m 
Latin  quietus,  probably  from  icduai  to  He  down,  slgnl 
fles  a  lying  posture  which  best  promotes  quiet;  calm 
signifies  the  state  of  being  calm ;  tranquillity,  in  Latin 
tranquillitas,  from  tranquiilus,  that  is,  trans,  the  in 
tensive  syllable,  and  quillus  or  quietus,  signifies  alto 
gether  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  others;  it  re- 
spects cither  communities  or  individuals ;  bnt  quiet  re- 
spects only  Individuals  or  small  communities.  Nations 
are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quiet;  persons  or  fami 
lies  may  have  both  peace  and  quitl.  Peace  implies  an 
exemption  from  publick  or  private  broils ;  quiet  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  or  Interruption.  Every 
well-disposed  family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with  Its 
neighbours,  and  every  affectionate  family  will  naturally 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  among  all  lis 
members ;  ' A  false  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  publick  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  man- 
kind.'—South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighbourhood  is  one 
of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place  of  residence , 
(A  paltry  talebearer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of  a 
whole  family.'— South. 

Peace  and  quiet,  in  regard  to  individuals,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  Internal  state  of  the  mind ;  hut 
the  former  expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  Its  transitory  condition.  Serious  mat 
ten  only  can  disturb  our  peace;  trivial  matters  may 
disturb  our  quiet :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience ;  'Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure 
Inward  peace  than  outward  esse,  to  be  more  careful 
to  avoid  everlasting  torments  than  light  afiliction.'- 
Tillots on.  The  best  of  men  may  have  unavoidable 
cares  and  anxieties  which  disturb  his  quiet: 

*  Vide  Abbe  Glrard :  "  AppaJser,  calmer  " 


ait 
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Indulgent  fwVl.pow'r  serene, 
Mother  of  peace,  and  Joy,  and  love.— Hoohm. 
1  bare  can  be  no  peace  where  a  man's  passions  are  per- 
petually engaged  In  a  conflict  with  each  other ;  there 
can  be  no  quiet  where  a  man  is  embarrassed  In  hie 
pecuniary  sirairs. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  quiet,  which  respects  objects  in 
the  natural  or  the  moral  world ;  it  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  violent  motion,  as.  well  as  violent  noise ;  it  la 
that  state  which  more  immediately  succeeds  a  state  of 
agitation.  As  storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded 
aa  well  as  succeeded,  by  a  dead  coin,  so  political 
storms  have  likewise  their  calms  which  are  their  at- 
tendants, if  not  their  precursors;  'Cheerfulness  ban- 
tones  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooth*  and  com- 
poses the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  In  a  perpetual 
calm.'— A0DI8OH.  •  Peace,  quiet,  and  calm  have  all  re- 
aped to  the  state  contrary  to  their  own ;  they  are  pro- 
perly cessations  either  from  strife,  from  disturbance,  or 
from  agitation  and  tumult  Tranquillity,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  taken  more  absolutely ;  it  expresses  the  situa- 
tion aa  it  exists  in  the  present  moment,  independently 
of  what  goes  before  or  after ;  it  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
to  the  mind.  The  tranquillity  of  the  state  cannot  be 
preserved  unleas  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be 
upheld ;  the  tranfuilUtu  of  the  air  and  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects  fs  one  thing  which  gives  (he  country 
its  peculiar  charms ;  the  tranquillity  of  u#  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervour;  'By  a 
patient  acquiescence  under  painful  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  tranquillity  of 
temper.'— Cumbsblamd. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  aame  relation  to 
each  other :  people  are  peaceable  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  peace  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private 

stations;  they 


, „■  are  quiet,  inasmuch  aa  they  abstain 

from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  from  any 
commotion  in  themselves :  they  are  calm,  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which  at  any 
given  moment  rages  around  them ;  they  are  tranquil, 
Inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  which  can  discompose.  A  town  is  peaceable  as 
respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  quiet, 
aa  respects  its  external  circumstances,  or  freedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  calm  when  the  air  is 
'ulled  into  a  particular  stillness,  which  la  not  interrupt- 
ed by  any  loud  sounds:  a  scene  is  tranquil  which  com- 
bines every  thing  calculated  to  sooth  the  spirits  to  rest 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACTFTCK. 
Peaceable  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
peace,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or  con- 
test (v.  Peace) ;  but  peaceful  is  used  in  its  Improper 

,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  agitation  or 

notion.    Persons  or  things  are  peaceab'       " 

particularly  in  the  higher  style,  art  peaceful 


commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaceable ;  things, 
particularly  in  the  higher  style,  art  peaceful:  a  family 
to  designated  as  peaceable,  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants ; 


'I  know  that  my  peaceable  disposition  already  gives 
me  a  very  ill  figure  here1  (at  Ballsbon).— Lady  W. 
Montagus.  A  bouse  la  designated  as  a  peaceful 
abode,  as  it  is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a 
multitude ; 

Still  as  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night, 
Silent  as  are  the  tamps  that  burn  in  tombs. 

Shakspkare. 
PaciJUk  signifies  either  making  peace,  or  disposed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  In 
quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  pacific k  if  we  wish  to 
keep  peace,  or  make  peace,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacifick  most  properly  for  national 
concerns :  subjects  ought  to  be  peaceable,  and  monarch* 
pacifick;  'The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  If  you  do 
take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.'— Shakspcaki.  'The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  all 
pac^Uk  measures  with  regard  toScoiland'. -Robertson. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 
Coin, «.  To  appease;  composed,  from  the  verb  com- 
pose, marks  the  state  of  being  composed ;  and  collected, 
from  collect,  the  state  of  being  collected 


These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a  stats;  ami  cat* 
respects  the  state  of  the  feelings,  composed  the  state  ot 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  the  scale  of  H* 
thoughts  more  particular!}. 

Calmness  Is  peculiarly  requisite  In  s 
and  amid  scenes  of  horror ;  composure,  in 
of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult ;  coUectsdne*s,\u  1 
of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  companion  of  f 
no  one  whose  spirits  are  easily  disturbed 
strength  to  bear  misfortune:  composure  is aa  attendant 
upon  clearness  of  understanding ;  no  one  can  exfavst 
Himself  with  perspicuity  whose  thoughts  are  any  war 
deranged:  collecUdness  is  requisite  for  a  deietamsas 
promptitude  of  action ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  an 
promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  be  emlsm  on 
some  occasions,  when  the  best  affections  of  oar  nsmn 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial ; 

Tia  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 

When  moat  provok'd,  our  reason  coim  and  dear. 

Ti 

Compesednese  of  mind  associated  with  thed 
guilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  and  aa  i 
bllity  to  shame;  (A  moping  lover  would  |_ 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  be  had  rid  thrice  abom 
the  island  (Anticyra) ;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a 
sbof%stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  ctmsmiri 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.'— Steel*.  Cmilectsdmtes  ef 
mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ptcscita 
lion  of  some  persons'  lives,  in  moments  of  the  nsof 
imminent  peril; 

Be  collected, 
Nome  ~ 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Calm, v.  To  appease:  placid, In  Latin placidut, from 
placeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased,  or 
free  from  uneasiness ;  serene,  in  Latin  eerenns,  eosaei 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  Itpfrn  peace,  signifying 
a  state  of  peace. 

Calm  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  elements ;  plead 
only  to  the  mind.  Calmness  respects  only  the  state  of 
the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  air  and  heaven?;  the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agitation:  it  is 
serene  when  free  front  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re 
spects  the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation ;  placid  the 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  serene  clearneai 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  In  the  natural  world  a  particular  agitation  of  the 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  effervescence  has  been  produced,  ft 
commonly  subsides  into  a  calm  ; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  • 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm.— Smith. 
Placidity  and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even  and  regn 
lar  in  them ;  they  are  positively  what  they  are  Calm 
is  a  temporary  state  of  the  feelings ;  placid  and  seme 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm  state; 
but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  b  more  of 
a  natural  gift;  serenity  is  acquired:  people  with  net 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling  will  evince 
placidity ;  they  are  pleased  with  all  that  passes  in  wardb; 
or  outwardly;  'Placid  and  soothing  la  the  remembranei 
of  a  lfe  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and  elegance.'- 
Steele.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  serenity  of 
mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God's  good  providence, 
which  checks  all  impatience,  softens  down  every  aspe- 
rity of  humour,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to  the  fed 
Ings:  '  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  la 
himself  those  considerations  which  may  give  him  1 
serenity  of  mind.*— Addison. 


EASE,  aUIET,  BEST,  BEPOSB. 

Ease  comes  immediately  from  the  French  aisd  glad 
and  that  from  the  Greek  ktyfa  young,  fresh ;  sunt 
in  Latin  quietus,  comes  probably  from  the  Greet 


Ktlpai  to  lie  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture;  rest,  b 
German  rast,  comes  from  the  Latin  rests  to  sunt 
still  or  make  a  halt ;  repose  conies  from  the  Lack 
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*Z*M»su.i,  perfect  of  repono  to  place  back,  signifying  the 
jm*mm  of  placing  one's  ieJf  backward  or  downward. 
The  Idea  of  a  motionless  smte  is  common  lo  all  these 
■  :  «om  and  ovist  respect  action  on  the  body;  rut 


"JfS.1 


rsjMie  respect  the  action  of  the  body :  we  are  ion 
-      "       'Bed  from  any  external  agency  that  is 

_ ,  e  rut  or  repose  when  the  body  U 

r  in  motion. 


»ar   ^uisa  when  freed  from  any  external  agency  that 
teu  nflil  r  we  nave  rut  or  repose  when  the  body  Is  no 


■  denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency 

a >ral;  quiet  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  In 

_    an-ticular,  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  violence  of 

others  may  cause;  we  are  easy  orat  ease,  when  the 

body  Is  In  a  posture  agreeable  Jo  Itself,  or  when  no  cir- 

eaassijacent  object  presses  unequally  upon  it:  we  are 

eiuet  when  there  Is  an  agreeable  stillness  around :  our 

**%**  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  external 

causes;  our  quiet  is  most  commonly  disturbed  by  ex- 

tssxoaJ  objects;  we  may  have  ease  from  pain,  bodily  or 

mental ;  we  have  quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  us : 

at  sack  person  Is  often  far  from  enjoying  cots,  although 

tee  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 

umiet ;  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 

faulty  constitution;  it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes 

from  the  vexatious  tempers  of  others:  let  a  man  be  in 

ever  each  easy  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 

meet  with  disquietudes  in  his  dealings  with  the  world : 

^wealth  and  contentment  are  the  great  promoters  of 

mstsc; 

By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  ease  and  wanton- 
ness.—Beaumont  mr*  Flstchke. 
Retirement  is  the  most  friendly  to  quxet  : 
But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat. 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  bis  happiness.— Drtdkk. 
Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of  motion ;  repose 
Is  that  species  of  rest  which  la  agreeable  after  labour ; 
we  rest  as  circumstances  require;  in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion ;  l  Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew 
no  resftbut  In  motion,  no  quiet  but  In  activity.'— Sooth. 
Repose  Is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek 
repose;  there  la  no  human  being  to  whom  It  Is  not 
sometimes  indispensable ; 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.— rmLun. 
We  may  rut  in  a  standing  posture ;  we  can  rsjwssonly 
In  a  lying  position ;  the  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out 
could  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  Its  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  repose :  the  night  Is  the  time  for  rest ; 
the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.     Rut  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  things  and  persons ; 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  Inglorious  rut.— Drydin. 
Repose  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the  same 

Nor  can  the  tottur*d  wave  here  find  repose, 


But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'*  fragment 


its. 
Thomson.        \ 


EASE,  EASINESS,  FACILITY,  LIGHTNESS. 

Esse.  (v.  Ease)  denotes  either  the  abstract  state  of 
a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing;  easiness,  from  easy, 
signifying  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the  thing :  a  per- 
son enjoys  eo#e,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  disposition : 
'JEwsu  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary 
and  inactive  habit/— Johnson.  'His  yielding  unto 
them  in  one  thing  mlghthappily  pot  them  in  hope,that 
tune  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  corrieacending 
further  onto  them.*— Hookr.  Bass  is  said  of  that 
which  Is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done ;  eastnessnod 
foctWf ,  from  the  Latin  facitis  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  la  to  be  done ;  the  former  In  application  to 
the  thing  as  before,  the  latter  elthecJp  the  person  or  the 
thing :  we  speak  of  the  easiness  oShe  task,  but  of  a 
Wton'i  facility  in  doing  It :  we  jfl^e  of  the  eastness 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more  difficult ; 
4  Nothing  Is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disappoint 
ment  than  anticipated  judgement,  concerning  the  easi- 
ness or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking.'— Johnson.  We 
judge  of  a  person's  facility  by  comparing  him  with 
others,  who  are  leas  skilful ;  *  Every  one  must  have  re- 
marked the  facility  with  which  the  kindness  of  others 
is  sometimes  gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could 
have  imparted  his  own.'— Johnson. 

Ease  and  tightness  are  both  said  of  what  Is  Jo  be 
borne;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particu- 
lar sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  Is  not  easy  ; 
that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light :  a 
coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make;  it  can  be  light  only 
from  its  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  requires  no 
great  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind ;  *  The  service  of 
God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  saints,  Is  a  work, 
though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
"■—Hoc * L  "    "  '- 


iookbr.    A  work  is  light  which  requires 
no  effort  of  the  body; 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

^  Darns*. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  their  derivatives, 
to  ease,  facilitate,  and  tighten  ;  to  ease  is  to  make  easy 
or  free  from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his  labour :  to 
facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  leaf 
difficult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  progress ;  to  lighten 
la  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a  per 
son's  burdens. 


EASY,  READY 

Easy  (v.  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here  a  freedom 
from  obstruction  In  ourselves;  ready,  in  German  bereit, 
Latin  paratus,  signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ;  ready  the 
disposition  or  willingness  to  do;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person:  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done;  the  person  la 
ready  to  do  it :  it  Is  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship in  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  is 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes  with 
hla  convenience  or  interest. 

As  epithets,  both  are  opposed  to  difficult  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms ;  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles 
as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an 
exemption  from  such  as  He  in  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  person ;  hence  we  say  a  person  Is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  be  is  ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws  no 
obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
what  Is  said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  ready :  a  young 
man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments, will  find  an  easy  admittance  into  any  circle ; 
( An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  a  man  can  have.'— SrsiLn.  The  very  name 
of  a  favourite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  the 
works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed ; 

The  scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  h«s  region  and  contracts  his  claws. 
Drtsim. 

When  used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily 
who  from  whatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  be 
comprehended ;  he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  temper 
ready  to  pardon. 


TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  recline  Is  to  lean  back ;  to  resets  is  to  place  one's 
self  back :  he  who  reclines  reposes ;  but  we  may  rt 
eline  without  reposing :  when  we  recline  we  put  our 
selves  into  a  particular  position ; 

For  consolation  on  hla  friend  rseJrn'd.— Falcoike. 

When  we  repose  we  pot  ourselves  into  that  position 
which  will  be  most  easy; 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.— Milton 
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HARD,  DIFFICULT,  AROUOU& 
Hard  Is  here  taken  in  the  Improper  tense  of  trouble 
caused,  and  pains  taken,  In  which  aenae  It  la  a  much 
pr  term  than  diffixilt,  which,  from  the  Latin 


lis,  compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  facility 
signifies  merely  not  easy.    Hard  ia  therefore  positive, 
and  difficult  negative.    A  difficult  task  cannot  be  got 
through  without  exertion,  But  a  kard  task  requires 
great  exertion.     Difficult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial 
matters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  either 
of  labour  or  thought :  '  As  Swift's  years  increased,  his 
fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and 
Ms  deafness  made  conversation  difficult.'— Johnson. 
Herd  is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances  that 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  power; 
Anligones,  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  beg  tuts  present  in  his  beauty's  pride, 
When  youth  and  iove  are  kard  to  be  denied. 

Drydkn. 
It  la  a  difficult  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some  cir- 
cles of  society ;  it  Is  a  hard  matter  to  And  societies 
that  am  select :  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
fine  paintings  which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mostly  finds  It  difficult  to  learn  his  letters  : 
there  are  many  passages  in  classical  writers  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

Arduous,  In  Latin  arduus  lofty,  from  ardeo  to 
burn,  because  fiame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  efforts ;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  difficulty.  What  Is  difficult 
requires  only  the  efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to  sur- 
mount; 

Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire, 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire, 
Ia  freely  yours :  your  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love.— Darns*. 
But  what  Is  arduouM  is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
Intellect,  and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  mental ;  '  The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  translator  en- 
tered upon  it  with  a  candid  confession  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.'— Cum- 
berland.   A  child  may  have  a  difficult  exercise  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  labour  and  attention :  the 
man  who  strive*  m  remove  the  difficulties  of  learners 
undertakes  an  arduous  task.    It  is  difficult  to  conquer 
our  own  passions :  it  Is  arduous  to  control  the  unruly 
and  contending  wills  of  others. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  Is  hard  is  not  common,  and  In  that  respect 
starts;  hence  Hie  idea  of  umrequency  assimilates 
these  terms  both  in  signification  and  application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  used  indifferently ;  but  where 
the  idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardly  seems 
most  proper ;  and  where  the  Idea  of  frequency  predo- 
minates, scarcely  seems  preferable.  One  can  hardly 
judge  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  and  partial 
glance ;  » I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  In  India, 
to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "morbus  literato- 
rum,"  for  which  there  la  hardly  any  remedy  but  ab- 
stinence from  food,  literary  and  culinary.' — Sir  Wm. 
Jons*.  We  scarcely  ever  see  men  lay  asida  their 
vices  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  enormity ; 
'  In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  [the  Congress 
jC  the  Hague],  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps  ecareely 
seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.'— Johnson.  But  In  general  sentences 
It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  hardly  one  in  a 
thousand,  m  scarcely  one  In  a  thousand,  would  form 
audi  a  conclusion 


TO  HELP  ASSIST  AID,  SUCCOUR,  RELIEVE. 
Help,  in  Saxon  kelpan,  German  helfen,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  dsWXAw  to  do  good  to ,  assist,  in 
Latin  assisto,  or  ad  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  one's 
self  by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength ;  aid, 
in  Latin  tuijuro,  that  is,  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and 
jvco,  signifies  to  profit  towards  a  specifick  end :  suc- 
"our,  iu  Latin  sucevrro,  sipnifics  to  run  to  the  help  of 
anv  one ;  relieve,  v.  To  alleviate. 


The  Men  of  communicating  to  the  adv 
another  Is  common  to  all  these  terms.    Heist  i 
generlck  term ;  the  rest  specific* :  help  may  be  sanst* 
tuted  for  the  others,  and  In  many  cases  w/here  they 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to  remove  aa  evil . 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  aa  evil.      We  keep  s 
person  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  help  him  oca  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  assist  In  order  to  forward  a  i 
we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embai 
we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  snake  fas 
escape ;  we  succour  a  person  who  hi  in  rlsisati  ;  we 
relieve  him  in  time  of  distress.     To  Jkcfp  and  asms? 
respect  personal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labour :  one  servant  hemps 
another  by  taking  a  part  In  his  employment ;  out 
author  assists  another  in  the  composltioti  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person's  load,  we  assist  him  to  rase  whea 
he  has  fallen :  we  speak  of  a  helper  or  a  kedpmau  m 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  assietasU  to  a  sn> 
fessional  man ; 
Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear.— Fare 
T  Is  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 
Each  other  to  assist  In  what  they  can. — DssaiAm. 
To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services  directly  or 
indirectly  performed ;  but  assist  la  eald  only  of  imti 
vlduals,  aid  may  be  said  of  bodies  aa  well  as  indiri 
duals.  One  friend  assists  another  with  his  puree,  whs 
his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  the  like ;  « She  no  sooner 
yielded  to  adultery,  but  she  agreed  to  assist  ia  the 
murder  of  her  husband.'— Browns.    One  person  ads 
another  in  carrying  on  a  scheme ;  or  one  king,  or  nation, 
aide  another  with  armies  and  subsidies; 
Your  private  right,  should  impious  power  invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  rise  in  aid.— Pore. 
We  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  person  when  be  has 
met  with  an  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  when  cos- 
tending  against  numbers.    Assistance  la  given,  sjtd  is 
sent 

To  succour  is  a  speclei  of  Immediate  assistance, 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  the  goad 
Samaritan  went  to  the  suc/urr  of  the  man  woo  had 
(alien,  among  thieves ; 

Patroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more 

Pops. 
So  in  like  manner  we  may  succour  one  who  calk  us  by 
his  cries ;  or  we  may  succour  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress ; 

My  father   . 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  dlstress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 

SBAKSriiJtK. 

The  word  relieve  has  nothing  in  common  with  succour 
except  that  they  both  express  the  removal  of  pain . 
but  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  mode  b> 
which  this  is  done,  and  therefore  excludes  the  idea  of 
personal  interference. 

Ail  these  terms,  except  succour,  may  be  applied  to 
things  aa  well  aa  persons ;  we  may  walk  by  the  help 
of  a  stick ;  *  A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  help  his  understanding  and  direst  Ins 
expressions/— STiLunorLBBT.  We  read  with  the 
assistance  of  glasses ;  *  Acquaintance  with  method 
will  assist  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.*— Watts. 
We  learn  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory; 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distresi'd.— Pops 

We  obtain  relief  from  medicine;  'An  unbebevei 
feels  the  whole  pret.-iire  of  a  present  calamity,  without 
being  relieved  by  tl  e  memory  of  any  thing  that  k 
past,  or  the  prospect  «.>'  .iny  thing  that  Is  to  cone.'— 
Addison. 

To  help  or  assist  is  c<  mmonly  an  act  of  good 
nature ;  to  aid,  frequently  an  act  of  policy ;  to  sue 
cour  or  relieve^  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity.  Help 
is  necessary  for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  his  task  ;  assistance  is  necessary  when  a  per- 
son's time  or  talent  is  um  much  occupied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  his  office ;  aid  is  useful  when  it  term  10 

!;ive  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  operations ;  succour 
s  timely  when  itfferves  to  wnrd  off  some  danger; 
relief  is  salutary  vafen  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want. 
When  a  person  meets  v»  iih  an  accident,  lie  requires 
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_  ^-_j— ^  of  the  by-standcra,  the  assistants  of  his 
nr*«nda,  and  the  out  of  a  medical  man ;  it  is  noble 
it  is  charitable  to  relieve  the 


TO  SECOND,  8UPPOBT. 

7©  *«c**4  is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  second  per- 

. ;  to  **Pf?rt  j"  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders. 


tea 

«£a< 


not  express  bo  mach  as  to  support; 
mm  smctmd  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  but  we 
yrport  by  our  influence,  and  fell  the  means  that  are 
our  power :  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
nt of  our  assent  to  it;  we  support  a  motion  by  the 
of  persuasion ;  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
'  a  peraon's  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
by  declaring  our  approbation  of  his  mea- 


The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.— Miltoh. 
AjmI  wo  are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give  the  as- 
listanrs  of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  other  thing 
*— enllsl  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list— Gay. 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 
fbettor,  or  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  accessory, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
subordinate  part ;  an  accomplice,  from  the  word  ac- 
complish, implies  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  lending  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection ;  abettors 
propose,  necessaries  assist,  accomplices  execute.  The 
stbaUsr  and  accessary,  or  the  abettor  and  accom- 
plice, may  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so  the 
mcesmsary  and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  must  be  abettors  to 
set  ft  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  accom- 
plices to  put  it  into  execution.  In  the  gunpowder  plot 
there  were  many  secret  abettors,  some  noblemen  who 
were  accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkea  the  principal  ac- 
complice; *I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  to  publick  obloquy 
and  reproach  1  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the 
instruments  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of 
religion  to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 
mole  religion.— Addison.  'Why  are  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can 
know  they  are  conquered  1  They  must  be  made  ac- 
cessaries to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were 
formerly  so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  In 
order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the  stage.'— Addisok. 
Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  bouse, 
Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  gang. 

CUMJIBRLAJVD. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address  (v.  Accost)  in  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Latin  dirigo,  signifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  point;  rtlisf,  v.  To  kelp. 

Redress  is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  Justice ;  relief  to  those  of  kindness  and  humanity : 
by  power  we  obtain  redress;  by  active  interference 
we  obtain  a  relief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  redress 
to  the  government;  an  unfortunate  person  looks  for 
rati*/  to  the  compassionate  and  kind :  what  we  suffer 
through  the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others  can 
only  be  redressed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  justice ;  whenever  we  suffer,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from 
those  who  are  more  favoured.  Redress  applies  to  pub- 
lick  as  well  as  private  grievances;  *  Instead  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  and  improving  the  fabrkk  of  their 
state,  the  French  were  made  to  take  a  very  different 
course.'— Bur u.    Relief  applies  only  to  private  dis- 

Thisone 
Relief  the  vanqulsb'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 
Dkmlam 


Under  a  pretence  of  seeking  redress  ot  grievances, 
mobs  are  frequently  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  better  disposed ;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  relief,  thieves  gain  admittance  Into  families 


TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY 
Cure,  In  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take  care  of.  that  is 
by  distinction,  to  take  care  of  that  which  requires  par- 
ticular care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  heal,  in  Ger- 
man keilen\  comes  from  heil  whole,  signifying  to  make 
whole  that  which  is  unsound ;  remedy,  in  Latin  re 
medium,  is  compounded  of  re  and  medeor  to  cure  or 
heal,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  urj66fuu  and  Mmna 
Media,  the  country  which  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here  but  an 
intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed*  for  what  Is  out  of  order;  to 
heal  for  that  which  is  broken :  diseases  are  cured, 
wounds  are  healed ;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  lattei 
Is  a  simple  process.    Whatever  requires  to  be  cured  Is 
wrong  in  the  system;  It  requires  many  and  various 
applications  internally  and  externally; 
If  the  (Vail  body  (eels  disorder'd  pangs, 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  us  ease; 
The  soul  no  JSsculapian  medicine  can  cure 

GlNTLIMAa 

Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  exter- 
nally by  violence,  and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  cured;  in  a  savage  state  there  la 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art. 

Ours  Is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
sense;  heal  In  the  moral  sense  Is  altogether  figurative. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  of  the  body.    The  breaches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness ; 
Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs; 
Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal. 

JxNYMS. 

To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  remedies,  has 
a  moral  application,  in  which  it  accords  most  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter 
The  evils  In  society  require  to  be  cured;  an  omission, 
a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  Inveterate  they  are  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  exercise  for  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  dai.'y  occurring ; 
*  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  remedw  *— 
Johmson. 

CURE,  REMEDY. 
Cure  (v.  Ts  cure)  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing, 
or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cars 
Is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  That  is 
incurable  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but  a 
cure  is  sometimes  performed  without  the  application 
of  any  specifick  remedy  The  cure  is  complete  when 
the  evil  b  entirely  removed ;  the  remedy  Is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure. 
The  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  state  or  the  patient;  the^fficacy  of 
remedies  depends  upon  their  suitable  choice  and  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  Independent 
of  either. 

Gars  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that  cures% 
but  only  In  the  sense  of  what  infallibly  cures.   Quacks 
always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  Infallible  caret,  not 
for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ; 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cars  T 
*T  is  plain  there 's  something  whispers  In  his  ear 
(Tho'fatn  be  'd  bide  it)  be  has  much  to  fear. 

Jerries 


as* 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


Experience  has  fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  moat 
eases  where  quack  medicines  are  applied  ia  worae  than 
the  disease ;  •  The  difference  between  poisons  and  ra- 
ta easily  known  by  their  effects ;  and  common 
soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.'— 


0WIFT. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

Healthy  signifies  not  only  having  health,  but  also 
causing  health,  or  keeping  in  keaUh;  wholesome,  like 
the  German  heilsam,  signifies  making  whole,  keeping 
Whole  or  sound ;  salubrious  and  titulary,  from  the 
Latin  solus  safety  or  health,  signify  likewise  contri- 
butive  to  health  or  good  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such  objects  aa 
have  a  kindly  Influence  on  the  bodily  constitution : 
healthy  is  the  moat  general  and  Indefinite ;  it  la  applied 
to  exercise,  to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  moat  other 
things,  but  food,  for  which  wholesome  ia  commonly 
substituted :  the  life  of  a  farmer  la  reckoned  the  moat 
healthy;  <  You  are  relaxing  youraelf  with  the  healthy 
and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.*— Sia  We  Jokes. 
The  simplest  diet  la  reckoned  the  moat  wholesome; 

Here  laid  his  acrip  with  wholesome  viands  All'd ; 

There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Thomson. 


great  precaution:  a  person  may  be  very**/*  o»  aa> 
top  of  a  coach  In  the  daytime;  but  If  He  was  e 
eecure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  off,  he 
fastened ;  *  It  cannot  be  tafe  for  any  man  to  i 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very 
destruction.'— Booth.  'No  man  can  tuJochbDt  ac 
count  himself  secure  unless  he  could  command  afl  the 
chances  of  the  world.'— South. 


CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 
Certain,  in  French  certain,  Latin  certms,  comes  foas 
eemo  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  peiuave  a 
supposed  to  be  pufcbeyond  doubt ;  sure  and  aararr  *x 
variations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  • 


etcher,  Low  German  seker,  ate,  Latin  aecatrms,  th»  » 
compounded  of  se  (sine)  apart,  and  crura,  aagEtifnar, 
without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  em  aed 
secure  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  h 
certain,  a  person's  step  la  sure,  a  bouse  in  mop*. 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  sura  to  wavering,  mean 
to  dangerous.  A  person  ia  certain  who  baa  bo  dosat 
remaining  in  his  mind ;  •  It  is  very  csrfasa  that  a  maa 
of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  retinae 
upon  an  impartial  examination  of  iU'—Amnsos.  A 
person  ia  sure  whose  conviction  la  steady  and  aa 
changeable;  *  When  these  everlasting  doora  are  thrown 


Healthy  and  wholesome  are  rather  negative  in  their    °P°n>  **  m*y  *»  «tr*  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 


.  salubrious  and  salutary  are  positive:  that  fa 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
health  ;  that  ia  salubrious  which  serves  to  Improve  the 
health;  and  that  la  salutary  which  serves  to  remove 
a  disorder:  climates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  person;  'Gardening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and  healthy 
recreations  for  a  man  of  stud/  or  business.*— Locaa. 
Water  fa  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are  not 
dropsical ;  bread  ia  a  wholesome  diet  for  man ;  >  False 
decorations,  fiicusea,  and  pigments  deserve  the  Imper- 
fections that  constantly  attend  them,  being  neither 
commodious  in.  application,  nor  wholesome  in  their 
use.'— Bacow.  'The  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  baa  been  long  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and 
taa  induced  many  Invalids  to  repair  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health;  'If  that  fountain  (the  heart) 
3e  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  salubrious 
atrearas  will  flow  from  it'— Blair.  The  effects  have 
lot  been  equally  salutary  in  all  cases :  it  is  the  con- 
sent of  government  that  the  places  destined  for  the 
publlck  education  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy  situa- 
tions ;  that  their  diet  should  be  wholesome  rather  than 
delicate;  and  that  In  all  their  disorders  care  should  be 
taken  to  administer  the  most  salutary  remedies. 

Wholesome  and  salutary  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application ;  healthy  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense:  wholesome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound ;  •  So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
speaking  may  be  overlooked.'— Atterburt.  But 
salutary  retulna  the  Idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  Improvement;  'A  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  salutary  Influence 
of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  disorders 
incident  to  a  prosperous  state.'— Blair.  Correction  ia 
wholesome  which  serves  the  purpose  of  amendment 
without  doing  any  Injury  to  the  body;  instruction  or 
admonition  ia  salutary  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  good  principles  and  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  or  Impropriety:  laws  and  punishments  are 
wholesome  to  the  body  politick,  aa  diet  is  to  the  phy- 
sicalI  body;., restrictions  are  salutary  \a  checking  irre- 
gttAUltles.  • 

SAFE,  8ECURE. 

Safe,  in  Latin  ealvus,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nS» 
to  be  tranquil ;  secure,  v.  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  .from  harm,  or  the  danger 
of  harm ;  secure,  the  exemption  from  danger ;  a  person 
may  be  safe  or  saved  In  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  be  be 
untouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  is,  In  such  a  case,  the 
revonte  of  secure.    In  the  sense  of  exemption  from 


of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  if— Addwow.  A  peraon 
feels  himself  eecure  when  the  prospect  of  danger  is 
removed; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  human  fate, 
And  aeek  by  mercy  to  secure  your  stale. 

Dktokx 
When  applied  to  things,  certain  ia  opposed  to  what 
ia  varying  and  irregular;  sure  to  what  ia  unerring ; 
secure  la  used  only  In  its  natural  sense.  It  is  a  delect 
In  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  present  an 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  at  pronunciation ;  the 
learner,  therefore,  ia  at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide. 
Amid  opposing  statements  It  ia  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  hfe  fife 
for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  property  from  the  contia 
gencles  to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 

SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 

Sound  and  sane,  in  Latin  seams,  come  probehiv 
from  sanguis  the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  sen 
of  health  or  sickness;  healthy  signifies  here  the  state 
of  being  In  health. 

Sound  la  extended  in  its  application  to  all  thins*  that 
are  in  the  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be.soae  to 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables 
are  aald  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there  ia  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  limbs  or  vital  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  in  their  root  By  a  figurative  application,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  the* 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption;  in  this  sense  the  heart  is  said  to  be 
sound;  'He  hath  a  heart  aa  sound  aa  a  befl,  and  he 
tongue  ia  the  clapper,  for  what  hia  heart  tainka,  Ins 
tongue  speaks.'— Shahjipkarr.  Sane  ia  aprjuciBe  lo 
human  beings,  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mind ;  a  sans  person  ia  opposed  to  one  that  ■ 
inaane ; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are? 

A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 

Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 

Bo  prosperously  delivered  of.— Sbakbfcau. 
The  mind  is  also  aald  to  be  sound  when  It  Is  ia  a  sua* 
to  form  right  opinions ; 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 

The  ratal  present  to  the  flames  deabjn'd. 

Drtdib. 
Healthy  expresses  more  than  either  sound  or  sene 
we  are  healthy  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that 
which  is  essential  for  life ;  he  who  is  sound  may  live, 


may  be  tafe  without  using  any  particular  measures;    succession  (to  ^SueSS^SamuUam^SVni 
but  -one  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  security  without  I  Britiah  c^iuSb?'-Bdb«.     ^^ 


ENGLISH  STNONTMES. 


an 


DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DI3  TEMPER, 
MALADY. 
i>twrlir  signifies  the  stale  of  being  out  of  order ; 
the  flUle  of  being  ill  at  ease;  distemper,  the 
of"  being  oat  of  temper,  or  oat  of  a  due  tempera- 
ment ;  malady,  from  toe  Latin  mains  evil,  signifies 
an  ill. 

All   these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.     Disorder  is,  as  before 
(»-   To  disorder),  the  general  term,  and  the  others 
specifick.    In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
Indefinite;  but  in  Its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
than  all  the  rest:  it  is  the  mere  commencement  of.  a 
disea*o  :  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
terms,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  permanent 
disorder  In  the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of 
universal  application.    The  disorder  is  sllsht,  partial, 
and  transitory;  the  disease  Is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent.    The  disorder  may  lie  in  the  extremities: 
tbe  disease  lies  in  the  humours  and  the  vital  parts. 
Occasional  headaches,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders ;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  tbe 
like.,  are  diseases.    Distemper  is  used  for  such  par- 
ticularly as  throw  tbe  animal  frame  most  completely 
out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  dieordere,  such  as  the  small-pox. 
JkfeUady  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other 
terms ;  It  refers  more  to  tbe  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  the  body.    There  may  be  many  maladies  where 
there  is  no  disease;  but  diseases  are  themselves  in 
general  maladies.    Our  maladies  are  frequently  born 
with  us;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  life.    Blindness  is  in  Itself  a  malady,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  In  tbe  eye.    Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstalnlLg  from  those  things 
which  caused  them;  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
consists  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
eases; our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience. 
*     although  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  dis- 
orders are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature;  bat  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  temporary ;  •  Strange  disorders  are  bred 
in  the  mind  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue.'— Addison.  Diseases  consist  in 
vicious  habits;  'The  Jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its 
own  nourishment'— Addison.  Our  distempers  arise 
from  the  violent  operations  of  passion ;  * A  person  that 
Is  erased,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  Is  a  sight  very 
mortifying  to  human  nature ;  but  when  the  distemper 
arises  from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  It  de- 
serves oar  compassion  in  a  more  particular  manner.'— 
Addison.  Oar  maladies  lie  in  the  injuries  which  the 
affections  occasion ;  *  Phillips  has  been  always  praised 
without  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  dis- 
content, and  tedious  and  palatal  maladies  without  im- 
patience.*—Johuso*.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
m  a  disorder:  avarice  is  a  disease:  melancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  aJ  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  its  bias; 
H  Is  a  maladf  as  far  as  h  occasions  suffering. 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

Sick  denotes  a  partial  state;  sickle  a  permanent 
state  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  bo  eiek:  he  who  is 
sick  may  be  made  well ;  but  he  who  Is  sickly  Is  seldom 
really  well:  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  sick,  though 
few  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sickly :  a  person  may  be 
sick  from  the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and  the 
like;  'For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
with  too  uracil,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.'— 
Shakspkars.  A  person  is  sickle  only  from  constitu- 
tion ;  •  Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  sickly  constitution.'— Walsh. 

Sickle  expresses  a  permanent  state  of  Indisposition ; 
but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  state  of  derangement 
without  specifying  its  duration ;  It  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  a  permanency:  the  person,  or  bis  constinV- 
lion,  is  sickly;  the  person,  or  his  frame,  or  particular 
parts,  ss  bis  lungs,  his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like, 
say  be" 


We  are  all  diseased, 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  oarselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

Shakateark. 
Sick,  sicklf,  and  diseased  may  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
application ;  morbid  Is  rarely  used  in  any  other  except 
In  a  technical  sense.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  tbe  object  of  the  sickness;  we  are  sick  of, 
turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  for  tranquillity:  sickle 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of  the 
feelings  or  character ;  a  sickly  sentimentality,  a  morbid 
sensibility;  » While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate,  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  the 
body  of  tbe  state,  tbe  steadiness  of  the  physician  is 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.'— 
Burke.  Diseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individuals 
or  communities,  to  persons  or  to  things ;  a  person's 
mind  is  In  a  diseased  state  when  It  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  passions  or  principles;  society  Is  in 
a  diseased  state  when  it  Is  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury ;  *  For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  pre 
scribed.'— Johnson. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 
Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  sick  (v.  Sick); 
illness  that  of  being  ill  (v.  Evil);  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generally  or  particularly :  illness  denotes  it  particularly 
we  speak  of  sickness  as  opposed  to  good  health ;  la 
sickness  or  in  health ;  but  of  tbe  illness  of  a  particular 
person:  when  sickness  Is  said  of  the  individual.  It 
designates  a  protracted  state ;  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  much  sickness  iu  his  family;  ' Sickness  is  a  sort 
of  early  old  age;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  oui 
earthly  state.'— Pops.  Illness  denotes  only  a  par 
Ucular  or  partial  sickness :  a  person  is  said  to  have 
had  an  illness  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period ;  '  This  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  ventured  upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear 
vacUlantlbus  Uteris ;  as  Tully  says  Tyro's  Letters  were 
after  his  recovery  from  an  illness.''  — Atterbury 
Indisposition  is  a  slight  illness,  such  a  one  as  is  ca- 
pable of  deranging  a  person  either  in  bis  enjoyments 
or  In  his  business ;  colds  are  tbe  ordinary  causes  of  m- 
disposition;  'It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indisposr- 
tion  of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.'— Ford* 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 
Invalid,  in  Latin  invaltdus,  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  In  good  health ;  patient,  from  tbe  Latin 
potions  suffering,  signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
Invalid  is  a  general,  and  patient  a  particular  term :  a 
person  may  be  an  invalid  without  being  a  patient :  he 
may  be  a  patient  without  being  an  invalid.  An  invalid 
Is  so  denominated  from  bis  wanting  his  ordinary  share 
of  health  and  strength ;  but  the  patient  w  one  who  is 
labouring  under  some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
patients.  He  who  Is  under  the  surgeon's  hands  for 
a  broken  limb  is  a  patient,  but  not  necessarily  an 
invalid. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

Debility,  In  Latin  debilitas,  from  debilis,  or  de  pri 
vatlve  and  habilis,  signifies  a  deficiency,  or  not  having ; 
infirmity,  in  Latin  infirmitas,  from  infirmus,  or  tn 
privative  and  firmus  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength;  imbecility,  in  Latin  imbecilitas  from  tmbe- 
eUliSjOr  in  privative,  and  becillis,  baeittum,  or  bacnlue 
a  staff,  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  support. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  or  weakness,  bat 
tbe  two  former,  particularly  the  first,  respects  that 
which  Is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  Is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or 
otherwise;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional;  is 
firmity  Is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  may  be  either  general 
or  local;  infirmity  is  always  local;  imbecility  always 
general.  Dtbitty  prevents  the  active  performance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature;  it  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  muscular  ^ower  of  the  body:  infirmity  Is  a  partial 
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want  of  power,  which  Interfere*  with,  but  doe*  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity :  imbecility  lies  in  the 
whole  frame,  end  renders  It  almost  entirely  powerless. 
Young  people  are  frequently  troubled  with  debilities 
In  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  which  they  are  never  cured ; 
•As  Increasing  years  debilitate  the  body,  so  they 
Jcen  the  fo  *   "---•-*-■-  -■-  *-  ---... 


force  and  diminish  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.'— Blaxb.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  t»- 
firmities ;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  buman  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another ; 
'This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on  that 
account  filter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  isjiriiittte*.'— Atter- 
•cry.  The  imbecility  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  to  rest  on  the 
strength  of  their  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  often 
t>  misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength ;  » It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by 
affliction  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility*"— 
Johxsoh. 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 
Decay,  French dedUrr.from  the  Latin  decade,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  fall  off  or  away ;  decline,  from  the 
Latin  decline,  or  de  and  clino,  signifies  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside ;  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  b  very  similar :  it  is  a  sideward  movement, 
but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  Is  de- 
cayed is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a 
fafi,  or  is  going ;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  Is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
decay.  The  health  may  eiperience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally 
experiences  a  decay  in  old  age ;  consumption  (v.  To 
consume)  implies  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  their  great- 
ness, and  their  consistency ;  by  decline  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  lustre ;  by  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  existence.  Decay  brings  to  ruin ; 
decline  leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  tilings  to 
which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which 
ooth  decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corruption  to 
which  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  Is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and 
strength  begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline;  the 
decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabricks  in  the  natural 
world ;  the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of  ele- 
vation and  splendour,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 
Bocks  fall  to  diiat,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  flx'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains, 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pops. 
After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar  the 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.'— South.  ( By  de- 
frees  the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away ;  and  from 
mch  a  surfeit  of  immoderate  prosperity  passed  at  length 
•mo  a  final  consumption.' — South. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

Wtak\  In  Saxon  wace,  Dutch  woe*,  German  eckwock, 
is  In  all  probability  an  Intensive  of  wrick  soft,  which 
comes  from  weicken  to  yield,  and  this  from  bewegen  to 
move ;  feeble  is  probably  contracted  tnmfailabu;  in- 
«nw,  v.  Debility. 

The  Saxon  term  toeak  Is  here,  as  It  usually  is,  the 
familiar  and  universal  term ;  feeble  Is  salted  to  a  more 
polished  style;  infirm  Is  only  a  species  of  the  weak  : 
we  may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  com* 
raonly  feeble  and  infirm  only  in  the  body :  we  may  be 
weak  from  disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
veys the  gross  idea  of  a  defect:  but  the  terms  feeble 
and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions  for  weakness :  a 
child  is  feeble  from  its  infancy ;  an  old  man  in  feeble 
from  age;  the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak,  but  their 
meekness  often  gives  us  pain ; 

•  Vide  Truster :  "  Decay,  decline, 


You,  gallant  V« 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  wamour*s  aia 


We  assist  the  feeble  when  they  attempt  to  walk ; 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend, 
But  feeble  are  the  succours  I  can  send. — Daraix 

We  support  the  infirm  when  they  are  unable  to  toad 

•  At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities*  I  can  barest 
relief  but  those  with  which  religion  furnishes  ee - 
Attkrbcry.  The  same  distinction  exists  betweej 
weak  and  feeble  In  the  moral  Use  of  the  words :  a  weak 
attempt  to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproacafsi 
meaning ;  but  the  efforts  which  we  make  to  defend  at 
other  may  be  praiseworthy,  although  f cable 

TO   WEAKEN,   ENFEEBLE,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  («.  Tea*),  and  is,* 
before,  the  generick  term :  to  enfeeble  is  to  mmktfetbk 
(e.  Weak) ;  to  debilitate  Is  to  cause  dekdUty  (e.  De- 
bility); to  enervate  is  to  unnerve;  and  to  rerwntiwm 
is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong :  all  of  which  are  ha 
modes  of  weakening  applicable  to  di/Jbient  objects- 
To  weaken  mav  be  either  a  temporary  or  permaneaT 
act  when  applied  to  persons;  enfeeble  Is  penanem 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we  may  be  weak- 
ened suddenly  by  severe  pain ;  we  are  em/eesied  m  a 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  alow  effects  of  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitate,  and  enervate  are 
properly  partial  acts :  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vaU 
or  essential  power; 

So  much  hath  bell  debas'd,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n. — Mnvros. 
What  debilitates  may  lessen  power  in  one  parneolar,  a 
though  not  In  another ;  the  severe  exercise  of  say 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  win  teas 
to  debilitate  that  faculty ; 

Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 

Whilo  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind. — Jbxtks 
What  enervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits  the  person  fot 
action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  ( Elevated  by  soccesi 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigee.'-- 
GiBBoif.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per 
sons ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of  things  only  :  we  swabs 
the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudicious  appttcatkn; 

•  No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens  the 
practical  part  of  religion.'— Addisoh.  We  invalisali 
the  claim  of  another  by  proving  its  informality  in  law 

'  Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate  that  great 
body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed  under  those 
whom  they  treat  as  usurpers  ?'— Bean. 


TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  fiag  is  to  bang  down  loose  like  nfiasj;  droop,*. 

To  fall;  to  languish  is  to  become  or  continue  laagsM 

(v.  Faint)  ;  to  pine,  from  the  German  pent  pain,  a  to 

be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  fiags  bat  ass 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  Ike 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  In  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  fiag;  'It  is  variety  which  keen) 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise  JU#>*— Soim- 
Things  are  said  to  droop  when  their  beads  fiag  or 
drop ;  the  snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  beat :  the  spirits  is 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  express* 
more  than  to  fiag;  the  human  body  aUb  droops  wber 
the strength  fails; 
Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  tolls  deelin'd, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.— Pen. 
languish  Is  a  still  strong  expression  thsn  droop,  aad 
Is  applicable  principally  to  persons ;  some  languish  in 
sickness,  some  In  prison,  and  some  In  a  state  of  da- 
tress  ;  *  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  lie* 
persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incurable  d» 
tempers.'— Addtkow.  To  pine  fat  to  be  in  a  stale  of 
wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature  i 
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1  may  pyime  when  absent  from  *H  la  friends,  and 

rasing  itself  deserted; 

rom  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  Ice 

heir  soil  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  jww, 

amoveably  infix'd.— Milton. 


FAINT,  LANGUID, 
fet'st*,  from  the  French  faner  to  fade,  signifies  that 
ich  is  faded  or  withered,  which  has  lost  its  spirit; 
raid,  in  Latin  languidus,  from  langueo  to  languish, 
Ufies  languished. 

Vainl  is  less  than  languid  ;  faintneee  is  in  fact  In 
physical  application  the  commencement  of  Ian- 
or  ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
ued  and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
i&u*r  ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  h  faint  tone,  and 
ve  a  languid  frame ;  and  in  the  figurative  appllca- 
n  to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a  Ian- 
id  air;  to  form%  faint  idea, to  make  a  languid 
fort; 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head:  and  here  the  languid  sun, 
•Hants  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 
Palo,  in  French  pale,  and  pallid,  in  Latin  pallidus, 
nth  come  from  voile*  to  turn  pale,  which  probably 
ames  from  the  Greek  xaAAiW  to  make  white,  and 
Hat  from  irdXs  flour;  wan  is  connected  with  want 
nd  wane,  signifying  in  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 
dour. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  won  upon  pallid:  the 
Essence  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  colour  is  a  re- 
lulsite  or  usual  quality,  constitutes  patentee,  but  pal- 
Autes  is  an  excess  of  patentee,  and  wan  is  an  unusual 
tgree  of  pallidness :  patentee  in  the  countenance 
may  be  temporary ;  but  pallidness  and  wanneee  are 
permanent;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  pro- 
duce patentee:  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and 
fatigue  bring  on  pallidness ;  and  when  these  calami- 
ties are  combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produce  that  which  Is  peculiarly  termed 


Pale  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  erdlnary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  different  objects,  to  persons, 
colours,  lights,  and  luminaries.  Patentee  may  be 
either  a  natural  or  an  acquired  deficiency:  a  person  is 
said  to  be  pale,  a  colour  pale,  a  light  pale,  the  sun 
pale;  the  deficiency  may  be  desirable  or  otherwise ; 
the  patentee  of  the  moon  is  agreeable,  that  of  the  com- 
plexion the  contrary : 
Now  morn,  her  lamp  vole  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Scatter'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  night 

Falconer. 

Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality : 
nothing  is  said  to  be  pallid  -but  the  human  face,  and 
that  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
effect  of  disease;  those  who  paint  are  most  apt  to  took 

—Ml , 
pCUMN  | 

Her  spirits  faint, 
Her  cheeks  assume  *  pallid  tint —Addison. 
Wan  is  an  extraordinary  oarm  for  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty, it  Is  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as 
are  rendered  monstrous  by  unusually  powerful  causes : 
me  effects  of  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  wan,  when  applied  to  an  individual 
who  is  reduced,  by  sever:  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a 
Kate  bordering  on  the  grave ; 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp, 
But  faded  splendour  won.— Milton. 


FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 


Fatigue,  from  the  Latin  fatigo,  that  is,  fatim 
abundantly  or  powerfully,  and  age  to  act.  or  agile  to 
agitate,  designates  an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stlmu- 
atiag  cause;  weariness,  from  weary,  a  frequentative 
sf  wear,  marks  an  effect  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause ;  lassitude,  from  the  Latin  laesus,  changed  from 
lotus  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  specifying  a 


Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal  or  mentai 
powers ;  weariness  is  a  wearing  out  of  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  labourer  experiences  fatigue 
from  the  tolls  of  the  day ;  the  man  of  business,  who  is 
harassed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who  labours  to 
fit  himself  for  a  publick  exhibition  of  his  acquirements 
is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue;  'One  of  the 
amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without  the  fatigue 
of  close  attention.'— Johnson.  Weariness  attends  the 
traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey;  wean 
ntse  is  the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the  anti 
chamber  of  a  great  man ;  the  critic  is  doomed  to  suffer 
weariness,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallow 
but  voluminous  writings  of  a  dull  author;  and  the  en 
lightened  hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  In  listen- 
ing to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher;  'For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegancepreserves  the  reader  from  weari 
ncee.' — Jounson. 

jjaesitude  Is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered  sya 
tem,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air;  'The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  un 
pleasant  season.'— Cowpxr. 


TO  WEARY,  TIREfc  JADE,  HARASS. 
To  weary  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  is,  to 
wear  out  the  strength ;  to  tin,  from  the  French  tirer, 
and  the  Latin  trako  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength ;  to  jade  is  the  same  as  to  goad;  to  harass,  v. 
Dietreee. 

Long  exertion  wearies;  a  little  exertion  willftrsa 
child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced  exertions  jade;  painfu* 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, harass :  the  horse  Is  jaded  which  is  forced  on 
beyond  his  strength ;  the  soldier  is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pains* 
think  any  longer;  'All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body 
must  needs  weary. '—Bovru.  We  are  tired  of  our  em- 
ployment when  it  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure ;  ( Every 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
tired  digestion/— South.  We  are  jaded  by  incessant 
attention  to  business ;  ( I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad 
it  Is  over)  when  about  this  hour  isix  in  the  morning)  I 
used  to  be  going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded 
with  business.'— Bolinobroke.  We  are  harassed  bv 
perpetual  complaints  which  we  cannot  redress; 
Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  giddy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  haraee'd  commonalty, 
la  all  the  strength  of  Venice.— Otwat. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 
Wearisome  (v.  To  weary)  is  the  general  and  indefi- 
nite term ;  tiresome*  v.  To  weary ;  and  tedious,  caus- 
ing tedium,  a  specifics  form  of  wtarieomeneee :  common 
things  may  cause  weariness ;  that  which  acts  painfully 
is  either  tiresome  or  tedious  ;  but  in  different  degrees 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tiresome; 
long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is  tedious:  there  Is 
more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome,  and 
mental  in  the  tedious;  'All  weariness  presupposes 
weakness,  and  consequently  every  long,  importune, 
wearisome  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  is  pursued  with  iU'-^Sotrra.  . 

Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot,  [ 

Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride, 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  male. 

West 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last, 
Has  through  this  doleful  vale  of  misery  pass'd 
Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

Pwoa 


WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 
Weighu   from  to  weigh,  is  that  which  a  thing 
weighs ;  heaviness,  from  heavy  and  heave,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  heavy,  or  difficult  to  heave  • 
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gravity  from  the  Latin /raw,  likewise  denote*  the 
same  abstract  qualities. 

Weight  to  Indefinite ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  baa 
a  weight,  whether  large  or  small:  heaviness  and 
gravity  are  the  property  of  bodies  haying  a  great 
weight.  Weight  Is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has  or 
Is  supposed  tobave  no  weight,  that  Is, whs t  Is  incorpo- 
real or  Immaterial :  for  we  may  speak  of  the  weight 
of  the  lightest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a 
feather :  heavinese  is  opposed  to  lightness ;  the  heavi- 
nest  of  lead  is  opposed  to  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  Oes  absolutely  in  the  thing ;  heaviness  Is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person :  we 
ffrttm«>a  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure :  we  estimate  the  heavinese  of  things  by  our 
feelings. 

Gravity  Is  that  species  of  weight,  which  is  scientifi- 
cally considered  as  Inherent  in  certain  bodies ;  the  term 
ta  therefore  properly  sdentlflck. 


WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

Weight,  o.  Weight ;  burden,  from  bear,  signifies  the 
tiling  borne;  lead)  in  German  laden,  is  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  admit  of  a  derivation  from  different 
sources ;  but  be  does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  lay,  which  be- 
comes in  our  preterit  laid,  particularly  since  In  Low 
German  and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  is  contracted  into 
laeyen,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in  common  with 
the  other  terms,  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  weight,  as 
respects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  burden:  the  weight  is  said  either  of  persons 


or  things;  the  burden,  more  commonly  respects  per- 
sons; the  load  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person  may 
sink  under  the  weight  that  rests-upon  him ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  from  the  weight  upon  it ;  a  person 
sinks  under  his  burden  or  load ;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load.  The  weight  is  abstracted! v  taken  for 
what  Is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there;  burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced ;  accident  produces 
the  weight;  a  person  takes  a  burden  upon  himself,  or 
has  it  imposed  upon  him ;  the  load  is  always  laid  on ; 
It  is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds  our 
strength ;  those  who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labour ;  he  who  carries  loads  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  such  as  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  by  a  pressure;  but  the  weight  and 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure; the  burden  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
the  sufferer ;  the  load  is  in  thtf  case  a  very  great  weight  : 
a  minister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all 
times,  from  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
his  station;  'With  what  oppressive  weight  will  sick- 
ness, disappointment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits  of 
that  man  who  Is  a  stranger  to  God  !T— Blair.  One 
who  labours  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind ;  *  How  a  man  can  have 
a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and  load  of 
guilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant'— Ray. 
Any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to  one  who  wishes 
to  be  idle;  and  time  unemployed  is  a  burden  to  him 
who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action ; 

I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once ; 

Indebted  and  dlscharg'd :  what  burden  then  ? 

MlLTOIf. 


HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY.  PON- 
DEROUS. 
Heavy,  from  heave,  signifies  the  causing  to  heave, 
or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force ;  burdensome, 
hiving  a  burden ;  weighty  and  ponderous,  from  the 
iMiupondus  a  weight,  both  signify  having  a  weight. 

Heavinese  is  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies : 
burdensomeness  Is  incidental  to  others.     In  the  vulgar 
e,  things  are  termed  heavy  which  are  found  difficult 


to  lift  In  distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or  easy 
to  be  lifted ;  but  those  things  are  burdensome  which  are 
too  troublesome  to  be  carried  or  borne :  many  things 
therefore  are  actually  heavy  that  are  never  burden- 


same;  and  others  are  occasionally  1 
never  heavy :  that  which  Is  heavy  is  so  whether  1 
or  not,  but  that  which  is  burdensome  must  be  but 
sssMtosome  one;  'Though  philosophy  teaches,  1 
no  element  m  heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet  "e 
shows  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  prove*  < 
burdensome  '—South.  Hard  substances  su 
heavy:  but  to  a  weak  person  the  softest  substance  a—., 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  obliged  to  hear  at, 
things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difficulty  with  whack 
they  are  lifted;  but  they  are  tocyatyaccordiiis;  as  lines 
weigh  other  things  down.  The  heavy  is  therefor*  in- 
definite; but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and  buiiih  Miasm, 
positively  great :  what  Is  heavy  to  one  may  be  Bgbx  «a 
another;  but  that  which  is  weighty  exceeds  the  ess* 
nary  weight  of  other  things ; 

The  sable  troops  along  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  bs 

Dkx 


Ponderous  expresses  even  more  than  weighty,  for  fc 
Includes  also  the  idea  of  bulk ;  the  ponderems  there- 
fore Is  that  which  Is  so  weighty  and  large  that  it  caa- 
not  easily  be  moved ;'  The  diligence  of  an  idler  is  raaaf 
and  Impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced  imoTcfoasj 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight.' — 

JOHITSOM. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

Ctog  is  probably  changed  from  clot  or  clod,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way ;  lead,  from  to 
load,  in  Saxon  laden,  Dutch,  ace.  laden,  stgnifirs  to 
burden  with  a  load,  or  lay  any  thing  on  so  ns  to  font 
a  load ;  encumber,  compounded  of  en  or  ra  and  cum- 
ber, in  German  hummer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  banam 
with  trouble. 

Clog  is  figuratively  employed  for  whatever  fmneoVt 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  from  (be  fami- 
liar object  which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
mals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occasions  an  excess 


of  weight  or  materials.     A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  ma- 
chine us  clogged:  a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  conk,  at 
picture  with  colouring.    The  stomach  and  memory 


may  be  either  clogged  or  loaded :  in  the  farmer  < 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food;  and  in  lbs 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper  < 


tlty.  A  memory  that  is  clogged 
and  confounds  one  thing  with  another;  that  which  is 
loaded  loses  the  Impression  of  one  object  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another ;  '  Butler  gives  Hadlbras  that  pe- 
dantick  ostentation  of  knowledge,  which  baa  no  rela- 
tion to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial  encum- 
brances that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity.'— 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  signification 
of  Interrupting  or  troubling  by  means  of  sosnethtag 
irrelevant.  Whatever  is  clogged  has  scarcely  the 
liberty  of  moving  at  all ;  whatever  is  encumbered 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difficulty.  When  the  roott 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  inould,  or  any  bxtpropa 
substance,  their  growth  is  almost  stopped :  weeds  and 
noxious  plants  are  encumbrances  in  the  ground  where 
flowers  should  grow :  the  commands  or  rtroJubitiea 
of  parents  sometimes  very  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  into  imprudence; 
1  Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, either  Irregular  or  defective  in  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the  body  as  Its  great 
clog.*— South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  wiis 
ease  to  himself  in  any  transaction,  who  is  encumbent 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  same  time ;  *  Tab 
minority  Is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, If  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom. 
I  should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a  large  body  of 
partisans.'— Burks. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Poise,  in  French  peser,  probably  comes  from  pee  i 
foot,  on  which  the  body  is  as  it  were  poised  ;  baiawta 
in  French  balancer,  comes  from  the  Latin  sitau,  at 
bis  and  lanz,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  Into  an  equilibrium  is  comoKC 
to  both  terms ;  but  poise  is  a  particular,  and  balanc 
a  more  general  term :  a  thing  is  poised  as  tespeci 
itself;  it  is  balanced  as  respects  other  dilnes 
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e*  a  plain  stick  In  his  band  wben  be  wants  It  to 
ven  ;  be  balance*  the  stick  if  it  has  a  particular 
gtat  at  each  end :  a  person  may  foist  himself,  but 
alances  others :  when  not  on  Ann  ground,  it  is  ne- 
axy  to  pais*  oneself ;  wben  two  persons  are  situated 
at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  balance  one  an- 
;r.     These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in 
gurative  acceptation ; 
Borne  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 
Must  sure  ensue,  to  sous  the  scale  against 
This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure — Rown. 
Tills,  O!  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  He. 

DftYDEN. 

TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 
Perish,  In  French perir,  in  Latin  pereo,  compounded 
per  and  ea,  signifies  to  go  thoroughly  away ;  die,  v. 
7  die  ;  and  decaf,  v.  To  decay. 
To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  ate,  and  is  appli- 
ble  to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  properly  op- 
ted only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
,'tiratively  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit 

vegetables  or  other  bodies;  but  the  former  is  ap- 
ied  to  express  the  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that 
ley  lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What 
mines,  therefore,  does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
rer  dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a  certain  extent 
lence  we  say  that  wood  perishes,' although  it  does  not 
U ;  people  are  said  either  to  perish  or  die:  but  as 
tie  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than  dying,  it  Is 
ossible  for  the  same  thing  to  die  and  not  perish;  thus 
.  plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  It  loses  its  vegetative 
tower ;  but  it  to  said  to  perish  If  Its  substance  cram, 
des  Into  dust 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ;  to  decoy,  the  process 
>y  which  this  end  Is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
oog  in  decaying,  but  when  it  perishes  It  ceases  at  once 
A  act  or  to  exist :  things  may,  therefore,  perish  with- 
)ut  decaying  ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without  perish- 
ing. Things  may  perish  by  means  of  water,  tire,  light- 
ning, and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  new,  and  have 
experienced  no  kind  of  decay;  on  the  other  hand,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to  decaf,  but  may 
be  saved  from  Immediately  perishing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  to  die  signifies  simply 
to  fail  away ;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  in  one's  breast 
which  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the  pos- 
sessor; *  Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
spreading  whispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  ins  own  breast.'— Specta- 
tor.   With  perish  is  always  associated  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  Is  com- 
plete, and  effected  for  the  most  part  by  violence ; 
Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 
Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  mtllas.---WAt.LKK. 
Decay  to  figuratively  employed  In  the  sense  of  gra- 
dually sinking  into  a  state  of  non-existence ; 
The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter*d  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 
Wallkr. 

TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 

Die.  In  Low  German  dees,  Danish  doe,  from  the 
Greek  Huv  to  kill,  designates  In  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwke ;  *  She  died  every  day  she  lived.'— Rowt. 
Expire,  from  the  Latin  e  or  ex  and  spire  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects, 
and  Is  of  course  a  momentary  act ;  *  Pope  died  in  the 
evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly, 
that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of 
his  sb*****,*— Johnson. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  said  to  live,  although  they  have  not  breath ;  these 
die,  but  do  not  expire:  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ;  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  which  does  not  die,  but  It  expires.  By  a 
asmral  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  Is  put  for  the  life 
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of  objects ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date  expiring, 
the  term  expiring,  and  the  like ;  *  A  parliament  may 
expire  by  length  of  time.'— Blackbtonk.  As  life  is 
applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to 
objects  not  having  physical  life ;  l  A  dissolution  is  the 
civil  death  of  parliament.'— Blackbtonk.  'When 
Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  monarchy  ez 
pirtd  with  him.'— South. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE,  DEMISE. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying;  departure,  the  act 
of  departing ;  decease,  from  flic  Latin  decede  to  foil  obT, 
the  aet  of  Tailing  away ;  demise,  from  demitto  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  possession. 

Death  in  a  general  or  a  particular  term';  it  marks  la 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise  are  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  human  beings.  *  Departure 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another ;  decease  Is  a  techni- 
cal term  in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common  Ian 


guage  to  designate  one's  foiling  off  from  the  i 
of  the  living;  demise  Is  substituted  for  decease  in 
speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also  put  ou 
their  eatthly  power ;  <  So  tender  is  the  law  of  sup- 
posing even  a  possibility  of  the  king's  death,  that  his 
natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise  '— 
Blackbtonk. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something  terrlfick  in  it; 
but  the  Gospel  has  divested  It  of  lis  terroure :  the  hour 
of  departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  is  often  ti.e 
happiest  period  of  his  mortal  existence;  '  Hon-  « :.  icfcly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  alter  death. 
if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame.' 
— Huohks  (after  Xenophon).  Decease  presents  only 
the  Idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  It 
has  been  sain,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  it 
will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have  here  no  resting 
place  of  abode,  it  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward 
to  our  departure;  '  The  less  of  our  friends  impresses 
upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  ^parlors.' 
Johnson.  Property  Is  in  perpetual  occupancy ;  at  the 
decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the  bands  of 
another ;  '  Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  sight.'— Stkklk. 

The  death  of  an  individual  Is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  those  we  love  are  not  always  indica- 
tions of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collectively ;  departed  is 
used  with  a  noun»only;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con- 
nexion. 

There  Is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offence  to  the  living; 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Drtdkn. 
It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  Interest  in  the  concerns  or  those 
whom  they  have  left :  *  The  sophistick  tyrants  of  Parle 
are  loud  in  tbejr  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyrants,  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the 
world.'— Burkk.    All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence;  'It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  that  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  exe 
cutors  were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will ' 
Blackbtonk. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  deadlike  signifies  like  death  Itself  In  Its 
effects ;  mortal,  in  Latin  mortaUs,  signifies  belonging 
to  death;  fatal,  in  Latin  fatalis,  i.  e.  according  to  fata, 

Deadly  hi  applied  to  what  Is  productive  of  death ; 


•  Vide  Truster:  «  Die,  expire." 


M* 


*  Vide  Truster:  "  Departure,  death,  decease  " 
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On  him  amid  the  flying  number*  found, 
Eurypllus  bullets  n-deadly  wound— Pors. 
MrrUl  to  what  terminate!  In  or  it  liable  to  death; 

•  For  my  own  part.  I  never  could  think  that  the  soul, 
while  In  a  mortal  body,  live*'— Hughe*  (after  Xeno- 
pksn).  Fatal  appliei  not  only  to  death,  but  every 
thing  which  may  be  of  great  mischief ; 

O/eloi  change!  become  in  one  aad  day 
A  senseless  cone !  inanknated  clay.— Pom. 
A  polion  is  deadly;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  Is 
mortal;  a  ftep  in  walking,  or  a  step  ia  one's  conduct, 
may  be  fat  at  Things  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
marUL  Hatred  la  deadly ;  whatever  baa  life  is  mortal 
There  may  be  remedies  pometimea  to  counteract  that 
which  is  deadly ;  but  that  which  !•  mortal  is  past  all 
eon ;  and  that  which  \a  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 
Xumb  and  benumbed  come  from  the  Hebrew  mm 
to  aleep;  the  former  denoting  the  quality,  aad  the 
latter  the  Mate:  there  are  but  few  things  numb  by 
nature;  but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
benumbed.  Torpid,  in  Latin  tervidus,  from  torpeo  to 
languish,  hi  most  commonly  employed  to  express  the 
permanent  state  of  being  benumbed,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  animals,  which  He  in  a  torpid  state  all  the  winter: 
or  In  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed  state  of 
the  thinking  faculty;  la  this  manner  we  speak  of  the 
terser  of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any  strong 
•Action,  or  by  any  strong  external  action ;  '  The  night, 
with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter.  In 
which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed.'— 
Jomreoa.  'There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse 
the  Imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  laay  enjoyment 
of  sixty  years'  security  .'—Bran. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 
Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  pnasage  out  of  this  life:  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  Journey.  The  exit 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition ;  for  we  speak  of 
making  our  extt ;  the  departure  designates  simply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left;  when  we  speak  of  departure, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
gone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  hie  exit;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure; 
1  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  ima- 
ginations than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exile  of  great  and  excellent  bwd.'~Btiui. 

*  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son's 
miseries.'— Sioair. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

Strengthen,  from  etrengtk,  and  fortify,  from  fortie 
and/sew,  signify  to  make  strong ;  invigorate  signifies 
to  put  in  vigour  (v.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  etrengtk,  be  It  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  strengthens;  exercise  strengthen*  either 
body  or  mind ;  •  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge, In  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and 
Improved.'— BoDosLL.  Whatever  gives  etrengtk  for 
a  particular  emergence  fort  fiee;  religion  fortifies  the 
mind  against  adversity;  'This  relation  will  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use,  If  those  who  languish  under 
any  part  of  its  sufferings  stall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.' — Johnsok.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
etrength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorate*;  morning  exercise  in  fine  weather  tnvi- 
goratss; 

For  much  the  pack 

(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 

1   i  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray.— SoMainu.*. 


(Rous 
Andfc 


STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 
Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
which  Is  in  German  strong,  because  strength  Is  ■'•0- 


gether  derived  from  the  close  contexture  of  mm 
robust,  In  Latin  robustus.  from  robmr,  againa  \str 
rally  having  the  strength  of  oak;  sturdy,  like  tfec  m* 
stout,  steady  (a.  Firm),  cornea  in  all  probabBir?  tm 
stehen  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of  standing. 

Strong  Is  here  the  generics;  term ;  the  others  aren 
clfick,  or  specify  strength  under  different  caon 
stances ;  robust  Is  a  positive  and  high  degree  d 
strength,  arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make;  stm% 
indicates  not  only  strength  of  body  bat  also  of  am 
a  man  may  be  etrong  from  the  strength  of  feu  era 
tution,  from  the  power  which  ia  inherent  in  hit  fa* 

If  thou  hast  etrengtk,  *t  was  Heaven  that  stmgi 
bestow'd.— Popb. 
A  robust  man  has  strength  both  from  the  site  and  w 
ture  of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  watts 
endowed  with  great  power.  A  little  man  aaj  k> 
strong,  although  not  robust;  a  taU,  stoat  nan,  ia 
full  health,  may  be  termed  robust. 

A  man  may  be  etrong  in  one  part  of  his  body  asj 
not  in  another ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  one,  hm 
particular  circumstances,  than  he  is  at  another:  tai 
robust  man  Is  strong  In  hte  whole  body;  aad  as  be  it 
robust  by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  oalr  fro* 


The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour. — Somhvxub. 
Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the  body  aad  let 
temper  of  the  mind :  a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of  natoa 
resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it;  bemustbeaatvsB) 
strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he  need  not  m 
robust :  a  sturdy  peasant  presents  us  with  the  pkun 
of  a  man  who.  both  by  nature  and  habit,  is  /brad  fa 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  an  enemy; 
This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.— Hctwbjuj. 
Sometimes  this  epithet  is  applied  to  those  osjaa 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance; 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  bUkmv  roar. 
Dane* 
Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  is  the  leitrn 
of  weak;  persons  only  are  termed  robust  who  bra 
every  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  ttes  «# 
n*tUj  strong ;  persons  only  are  #t«ra>  whose  hisiad 
life  qualify  them  both  for  action  and  for  enduaoce 


seeUm 


SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Substantial  signifies  having  a 
nines  having  a  firm  substance.    The 

opposed  to  that  which  is  thin  and  baa  no .. 

the  solid  Is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  Is  of 
loose  consistency.  AD  objects  which  admit  of  mm 
handled  are  In  their  nature  substantial ;  those  to 
are  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  eat « 
solid.  Substantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  eon* 
ency  In  itself,  sod  Is  capable  of  giving ibtaea tow 
empty  stomach :  solid  food  is  meat  in  dtotoetooBm 
drink. 

In  the  moral  application,  an  argument  is  said  tow 
substantial  which  has  weight  in  itself; 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  substantial*^ 

Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.— Milto*. 
A  reason  is  solid  which  has  a  high  degree  of  mM* 
tiality; 

As  the  sworn  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 
80  solid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  mas* 


ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 


5383? 

rrc*,t.T9tsa 


Energy,  In  French  energie,  Latin 
frcpyfa  from  btayh*  to  operate  Inwardly,   . 
power  of  producing  positive  effects ;  forte^  ••-.-, 
pel ;  vigour,  from  the  Latin  vigeo  to  nournfe,  *WB 
unimpaired  power,  or  that  whfch  belongs  10  a  aufKi 
in  a  sound  or  nourishing  state,  . 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of  eeuriff ;  "*■ 
forte  that  of  capability;  with  vigour  that  of  bwj 
Energy  lies  only  In  the  mind ;  fores  and  vigeer  ate  tt* 
property  of  either  body  or  niiad.  KnoffMf*  m 
freedom  combine  to  ptoduc*  energy  of  Ui*n»<*r 
'  Our  powers  ewe  much  of  their  energy  to  oar  wt*» 
pnssunt  gula  posse  videntur    When  succen  •** 
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Inabie,  diligence  is  enforced.'— Joujwon.    Force  is 
It  of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exercise; 

On  the  passive  main 
besjeends  th'  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  Its  bottom  the  diecolour'd  deep. 

Thomson. 
grotr,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  accom- 
limeo .  „f  youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old 
2  ;  *  No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 
sugar-plums  and  rattles.'— South. 

HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 
The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
dy  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
liferent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness 
•  Fixed).  That  Is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
oser  compression ;  '  I  see  you  labouring  through  all 
)ur  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard 
iddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not.' — Pope. 
'hat  is  Jirm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
;paration; 

The  loosen'd  ice 
Rustles  no  more ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  fimu— Thomson. 
ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
•very  pressure;  it  is  firm,  with  regard  to  the  water 
srbicb.  it  covers,  when  it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
every  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts ; 
bat  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  the  solid 
to  the  fluid;  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid; 
although  every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Weod  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
times soft:  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body, 
and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  »  A  co- 
pious manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and  weight 
to  o  ir  ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impression  upon 
the  .and,  as  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies,  rather  by  re- 
pealed strokes  than  a  single  blow.'— Mklmoth  {.Letters 
of  Pliny). 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to  in' 
sensibility ;  firmness  to  fixedness;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality; a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
lender  motives;  a  jirm  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are 
not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that  which 
Is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  is  good : 
a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  Deing 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his  mind  is  con- 
solidated by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for  action. 


HABD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDURATE. 
Hard  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case  (v.  Hard),  the 
genjml  term,  and  the  rest  particular:  hard,  in  its  most 
exuasive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as  not  to  un- 
dergo any  change  in  its  form,  or  motion  in  its  parts: 
callous  is  that  species  of  the  hard,  in  application  to  the 
skin,  which  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  the  absence  of 
all  nervous  susceptibility.  Hard  and  callous  are  like- 
wise applied  in  the  moral  sense :  but  hard  denotes  the 
absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resisting 
any  impresdoii  which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce; 

Such  woes 

Not  e*«m  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 

Nor  stern  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.— Diydek. 

Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 

force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind; 

-  -  ■      ■  >  long  passed  for  sharpness  of 


wit,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  Is 
grows  %saW'— L'EsTiANQ*.  A  hard  heart  cannot 
be  rooted  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in 
ever  so  affecting  a  form :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  sny  persuasions  however  powerful. 

Herd  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety  of 
caosai;  but  callousness  arises  from  the  Indulgence  of 
was,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices 


When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hatd\  it  simply  deter- 
mines what  he  is:  if  we  speak  of  him  as  callous,  it 
refers  also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what  be  is  be- 
come so ;"  *  By  degrees  the  sense  grows  callous,  and 
loses  that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.'— Berkeley. 

Callous,  hardened,  and  obdurate  aie  all  employed  to 
designate  a  morally  depraved  character:  bul  callous 
neas  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  affections; 
hardened  to  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding; 
obdurate  more  particularly  to  the  wilt.  Callousness 
is  the  first  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  depravity ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences ;  *  If  they  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness,  and  entertain 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  tney  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  soul?*— Bkntlsy. 
A  hardened  state  is  the  work  of  time ;  it  arises  from  a 
continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wholly  unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of 
any  other  impressions; 

His  harden' d  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threatening* 
move; 

Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to  love. 

Drtdek 
Obduracy  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  whkh 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  beat  on 
vice; 

Round  be  throws  bis  baleful  eyes, 
That  wilness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
MU'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate 
Milton. 
A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  callous,  when  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  in  bim  a 
single  sentiment  of  contrition ;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  botrays  a  settled  and  confirmed 
purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  re 
gard  to  consequences. 

HARDHEARTED,  CRUE1 


3D,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 


Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  («.  Hard) 
the  strongest  of  these  terms:  in  regard  to  cruel,  it  be 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  that  may  be  fre 
ouently  a  temporary  disposition,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  must 
always  be  cruel ;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  cruet,  and  yet 
not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted  parent  is  a  monster 
who  spurns  from  him  the  Using  that  owes  his  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  blm  for  support.  A  child  Is 
often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  mistaken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  toe  same  sufferings  ss  him- 
self. 

The  unmerciful  and  merciless  are  both  modes  or 
characteristicks  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful 
man  Is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex 
tend  his  compassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  In  his 
power;  a  merciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  un- 
merciful man,  is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  re- 
strained by  no  compunctious  feelings  from  Inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  malm 
a  man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties.  Avarice  will  make  a  man  urn* 
merciful  to  those  who  are  In  his  debt.  There  are  many 
merciless  tyrants  in  domestick  life;  who  show  their 
disposition  by  their  merciless  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  '  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  mora 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called 
upon.1 — Bacon. 

Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed.— Darns*. 
1 1  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were  to  your  eyes  in  your 
last  letter  to  me.'— Tillotsom. 

To  crush  a  merciless  and  ormel  victor.— Drtdbn 


CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS,  BRUTAL. 
SAVAGE. 
Cruel,  from  the  Latin  erudeUs  and  crudue  raw 
*    or  untutored;  inhuman,  compoupded  of  the 
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privative  in  And  human,  signifies  not  human;  bar- 
larous,  from  the  Greek  BdoBaoas  rude  or  unsettled. 
■11  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  refinement ;  orwtsJ,  signifying  like  a 
bruts;  and  savage,  from  the  Latin  i«m  fierce,  and 
the  Hebrew  3MI  a  wolf,  marka  a  atili  etronger  degree 
of  thai  bad  passion. 

Cruel  it  the  moat  familiar  and  the  toast  powerful 
epithet  of  all  these  terms;  it  designates  the  ordinary 
propensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which  If  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably  show 
itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on  others, 
or  abridging  their  comfort:  inhuman  and  barbarous 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal  and  savage  rise 
ao  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  cruelly  by  his  Ill-treatment  of  animals ; 
but  we  do  not  speak  of  his  inhumanity,  because  this  is 
a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their 
treatment  of  their  own  species,  although  extended  in 
its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  bruits :  barbarity  is 
but  too  common  among  children  and  persona  of  riper 
mtj.  A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature 
be  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  tage,  thy  fatal  rage  roslgn'd, 
A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind.— Popb. 
A  person  Is  inhuman  If  he  withhold  from  him  the 
common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are 
to  be  expected  from  one  human  being  to  another ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
Inhuman  she,  but  more  inhuman  thotu— Drtdbr. 
A  person  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain; 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair. 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed, 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
She  will  say, ' t  was  a  barbarous  deed. 

Shshstors. 
A  parson  is  brutal  or  savage  according  to  the  circum- 
atances  of  aggravation  which  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing;  'The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Clbber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.*— 

JOBRBOlf. 

Brothers  by  brothers*  impious  hand*  are  slain! 

Mistaken  zeal,  bow  savage  is  thy  reign ! 

JsMYira. 
Cruel  m  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct; tnattata*  and  barbarous  mostly  to  the  outward 
conduct:  brutal  and  fovafwmosUy  to  the  disposition. 
Cruelties  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  use- 
fullest  and  most  unoffending  of  brutes ;  either  for  the 
Indulgence  of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the 
Impulse  of  a  savage  fury :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
the  same  men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their 
servants.  Domitlan  was  notorious  for  the  cruelty  of 
his  disposition :  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  In 
the  inhuman  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  con- 
victs fight  with  wild  beasts;  but  the  barbarities  which 
have  been  practised  on  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Eu- 
ropean slates,  exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  that  is  re- 
nted of  ancient  times;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
refinement  which  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
has  introduced  into  the  world,  the  possession  of  un- 


controlled power  will  Inevitably  brutalize  the  mind,  and 
give  a  savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 
Ferocious  and /arcs  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
feru^  which  comes  from  fera  a  wild  beast:  savage, 
9.  Cruel;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  character  of  a 
cruel  disposition:  fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  and  anger  In  it,  the  word  fisrtd  In  French  being 
taken  for  naughtiness:  savagsmess  marka  a  more  per- 
manent, but  not  so  violent,  a  sentiment  of  either  cruelty 
or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity  ana1  fierceness 
are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natural  tempers:  savags  Is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  Fero- 
•%■  the  nature*  chart  etertetick  of  wild  beasts-  It  to 


a  delight  in  blood  that  l 
call  it  into  action ;  but  it  displays  Itself  moaetitiss} 
In  the  moment  when  the  animal  is  going  to  grasp, « 
when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  it*  prey :  fierceness  say 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it  does  not  di> 
eover  itself  unless  roused  by  some  circumstancei  of 
aggravation ;  many  animals  become  Jure*  by  beaj 
shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  caeca 
tors:  savagensss  Is  as  natural  a  temper  in  the  ea> 
civilized  man,  em  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the  brute ;  I 
does  not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is  resOea  a 
search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  enemy,  id 
have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  tut- 
sition  for  the  savage  to  become  the  ferocisus  cancanl, 
glutting  himself  in  the  Mood  of  hie  enemies,  or  the 
fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  nets  himself  up  is  oppo- 
sition to  httn. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  they  tea 
the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  countenance  any 
be  either  ferocious,  fierce,  or  savage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   A  robber  who  spend*  his  life  in  the  set 
of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferocity  at 
countenance ;  '  The  ferocious   character  of  Makes 
appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.*— Johnson.  A  soldier  who  foUovt  a  pre- 
datory and  desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrayi  (he 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  nndanpliwd 
temper,  in  the  fierceness  of  bin  countenance; 
The  tempest  tails, 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.    But  woo  towwi 
What  fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night  1 

Tboksci. 
The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists  in  iiriieanj 
misery  on  bis  dependants  or  subjects,  evince*  the 
savagensss  of  bis  temper  by  the  savage  Joy  with 
which  he  witnesses  their  groans  and  tortures ; 
Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood, 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirat  for  blood, 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind, 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind.— Tone? 


HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE,  UNFEELING. 
Hard  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied  to  that  wife* 
makes  resistance  to  external  Impressions,  or  that  which 
presses  with  a  force  upon  other  otjects :  hard*  which 
is  only  a  variation  of  hard,  is  applicable  only  in  toe 
first  case :  thus,  a  person's  akin  may  be  hard,  wbkb  a 
not  easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said  to  be 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements ; 
Ocnua  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Of  hardy  warriours  through  the  watery  plain. 
DamiB. 

On  the  other  hand,  kard\  when  employed  as  an  aetiw 
principle,  Is  only  applied  to  the  moral  character;  besot, 
the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who  endure*  eiery 
thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  makes  others  endure.  hr 
sensible  and  unfeeling  are  but  modes  of  the  ksH; 
that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality  of  Jenf* 
ness,  or  Its  incapacity  to  receive  impression:  herd, 
therefore,  is  always  the  strongest  term  of  the  three; 
and  of  the  two,  unfeeling  is  stronger  than  HuensibU. 
Hard  and  insensible  are  applied  physically  and  mo- 
rally ;  unfeeling  is  employed  only  as  a  moral  charac- 
teribtick.  A  horae's  mouth  Is  hard,  inasmuch  as  it « 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  be&n  » 
hard  which  is  insensil>:*  to  the  miseries  of  others;  a 
man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  regard  the  feeling  « 
others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  ren- 
dered so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion;  bat  the 
person  is  commonly  unfeeling  from  circuntfaKet 
Shylock  is  depicted  by  Shakepenre  as  hard,  from  •* 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians :  people  who  cajof 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  are  often  fO\ftd- 
ing  In  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  hurts  or  pains  when  it 
comes  In  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  peea 
Marly  applicable  to  auperiours,  or  such  as  hate  pnwe* 
to  inflict  nain  -  a  creditor  may  be  hard  toward*  a 
debtor;  ' To  be  Inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  kvi 
of  heart,  Is  to  revolt  against  our  own  naturc'-^Buia- 
As  insensible  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  besoms 
times  necessary :  a  surgeon,  when  peiformtne;  an  ope- 
ration, must  be  insensible  to  the  present  patn  whfch  •* 
inflicts ;  but  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  It  la  alwaw  bad 
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t  Is  both  reproachfa  and  criminal  to  have  an  insen- 
Ihle  beaut.'— Blair.  As  unfeeling  signifies  a  want 
f  feeling,  It  ia  always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feel- 
%g  where  the  removal  of  pain  la  required :  the  surgeon 
no  we  himself  to  be  unfiling  who  does  not  do  every 
felug  In  his  power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer ; 

The  father  too  a  sordid  man, 

'Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 

Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew.— aUllbt. 


INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 

Indifference  signifies  no  difference;  that  is,  having 
no  difference  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  insensibility,  from  sense  and  able,  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeling ;  apathy,  from  the  Greek  privative 
•  and  wd&oc  feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the  mind ;  apathy, 

and  insensibility  are  general  states  of  the  mind ;  be 

who  has  indifference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 

by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others;  but  be  who 

baa  not  sensibility  is  Incapable  of  feeling ;  and  be  who 

baa  apathy  is  without  any  feeling.     Indifference  is 

mostly  a  temporary  state;  insensibility  is  either  a 

temporary  or  a  permanent  state ;  apathy  ia  always  a 

permanent  state :  indifference  is  either  acquired  or 

accidental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 

apathy  la  natural.    A  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  m- 

difference  about  a  thing  the  value  of  which  he  is  not 

aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indifference  for  that  which  be 

knows  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value :  he  may  be 

in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  some  lethargick  torpor 

which  has  seized  his  mind ;  or  be  may  have  an  habitual 

insensibility  arising  either  from  the  contractedness  of 

his  powers,  or  the  physical  bluntness  of  bis  under- 

standing,  and  deadness  of  bis  passions ;  his  apathy  is 

born  with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 

constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  insensi- 
bility; for  he  who  is  not  sensible  or  alive  to  any  feel- 
ing must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference : 
but  indifference  is  not  always  insensibility,  since  we 
may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  liking  to  another ;  '  1  could  never  prevail  with 
myself  to  exchange  toy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  con- 
stant tasteless  indifference,*-- Hoaolt.  In  like  man- 
ner  insensibility  may  spring  from  apathy,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  is  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  Is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by  constitu- 
tion ;  but  since  bis  insensibility  may  spring  from  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  be  may  be  ra#*n- 


causes  ubsiucb  miutc  ui»  aro  uaiuicu,  uo  luajr  ue  rmson- 

sibU  without  having  apathy;  »  I  look  upon  Iseus  not 
only  as  the  most  eloquent  but  the  most  happy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  insensible  If  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.'— Mklmoth  {Letters 
ef  Pliny).  Moreover,  It  is  observable  that  between 
insensibility  and  apathy  there  Is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  outward  objects  that  surround  us; 
whereas  apathy  denotes  an  entire  internal  deadness 
ef  an  the  feelings:  but  we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
present  external  objects  from  the  total  absorption  of  all 
the  powers  and  feelings  In  one  distant  object ;  '  To 
remain  insensible  of  such  provocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  apathy. '-^Qovtb. 


INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 
hdtf event  («.  Indifference)  marks  the  want  of  inclina- 
tion :  unconcerned,  that  ia,  having  no  concern  (v.  Care) ; 
*  and  regardless,  that  is,  without  regard  (v.  Care) ;  mark 
the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

Indifferent  respects  only  the  will,  unconcerned  either 
the  wW  or  the  understanding,  regardless  the  under- 
ling only ;  we  are  indifferent  about  matters  of 
r consideration:  we  are  unconcerned  or  regard- 
less about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  eonse- 
queacei;  an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  tuceesi  of  his  work ;  be  ought  not  to  be  uncen- 
eerned  about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 
bare  on  the  pnMtek,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  in 
wkko  Ma  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held,  To 
i  an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue 


to  be  unconcerned  or  regardless  is  mostly  an  act  of 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  object  is  purely  of  a  personal  nature,  it  la 
but  treating  It  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent  about 
It:  hence  a  wise  man  is  indifferent  about  the  applause 
of  the  multitude ;  *  As  an  author  I  am  perfectly  indif 
ferent  to  the  judgement  of  all  except  the  few  who  are 
really  judicious.'— Cowpir.  As  religion  should  be 
the  object  of  our  concern.  If  we  are  unconcerned  about 
any  thing  connected  with  it,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves 
a  good  parent  will  never  be  unconcerned  about  the  rail 
gious  education  of  his  children ; 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 

So  unconcernedly  can  relate  our  woes.— Dbrham. 

Whatever  tends  to  Increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought  to  excite  our  regard; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray ir  culpable  want  of  feeling;  a  good  child  will 
never  be  regardless  of  the  admonition  of  a  parent; 

Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 

Returns.— Darns*. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 
All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived  from  the 
source  (v.  7b  /sal),  have  obviously  a  great  sameness 
sing,  though  not  of  application.    Sensible  and 


sensitive  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  to 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling.  Sen- 
sible expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and  mind, 
or  only  a  particular  state  referring  to  some  particular 
object;  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  things  in  general, 
or  sensible  of  cold,  or  sensible  of  injuries,  or  sensible 
of  the  kindnesses  which  be  has  received  from  an  Indi- 
vidual; 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted 

Shakskars. 
Sensitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality;  It  Is  the  eharacteristick  of  objects:  a  sensi- 
tive creature  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction 
auickly  to  be  acted  upon :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  peco- 
ar  species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of  hav- 
ing sense  or  being  sensible  of  the  touch ;  '  Those  crea- 
tures live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore  prey 
is  upon  other  sensitive  creatures.'— Tkkplc. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reference  to 
external  objects;  but  sentient  expresses  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  Idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  sea  - 
gible  and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  persons  or  cor- 
poreal objects ;  but  sentient  ia  likewise  applicable  to 
spirits ;  sentient  beings  may  include  angels  as  well  aa 
men ;  <  This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is  per 
formed  by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under 
the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  any  formal  syl 
logism  preaseth  him  to  eat'— Hals. 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPICURE. 
The  sensualist  lives  for  the  Indulgence  of  his  senses , 
the  voluptuary,  from  voluptas  pleasure,  Is  devoted  to 
his  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  these  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sensualist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosopher  Eptcurus,  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  the  votary  of  pleasure.  Is  one  who 
makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensualist  Is  one  who 
la  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites ;  '  Let  tbe  sensualist 
satisfy  himself  as  he  ia  able ;  he  will  find  that  there  is 
a  certain  living  spark  within  which  all  the  drink  be 
can  pour  In  will  never  be  able  to  quench.'— South. 
Tbe  voluptuary  to  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  aa 
to  make  them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  '  To  All 
up  tbe  drawing  of  this  personage,  he  conceived  a  ve 
luptuary,  who  in  bis  person  should  be  bloated  and 
blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  SUenus ;  lazy,  luxurious,  In 
eensuatity;  In  Intemperance  a  bacchanalian.'— Cum 
melmcd.  The  epicure  Is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the  choice 
of  his  pleasures ;  '  What  epicure  can  be  ftlwavs  prying 
hie  Delate  r— South. 
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SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL 
Sententious  signifies  having  or  abounding  In  sen- 
tences or  judgements:  sentimental,  hiving  sentiment 
(a.  Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  termed  senten- 
tious; but  travellers,  society,  Intercourse,  correspond- 
ence, and  the  like,  are  characterized  as  sentimental 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  sententious, 
whose  works  and  conversation  abound  in  moral  sen- 
tences; 'His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  him  Into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  •en/ffuriottj.'— Gray.  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  are  properly  sen- 
timental ;  «  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there 
are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
strokes  of  sentimental  morality  which  refer  our  actions 
to  the  determination  of  feeling.'— Mackenzie.  Sen- 
tentious books  always  serve  for  Improvement ;  senti- 
mental works,  unless  they  are  of  a  superiour  order,  are 
In  general  hurtful  • 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

Sentiment  and  sensation  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  ewtrtfyt  to 
make  Intelligent  and  evWiMuto  understand ;  percep- 
tion, from  perceive  (».  To  sea),  expresses  the  act  of 
perceiving,  or  the  Impressions  produced  by  perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
son are  designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  the  senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in  the  under- 
standing. Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are  grate 
luLpereeptions  are  clear. 

Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasing  to  the 


understanding :  an  ingenuous  mind  J 

It  is  sensible  of  having  committed 

may,  however,  feel  as  well  as  be  sensible  by  1 

the  understanding :  a  person  feel*  the  value  of  susotft  er* 

services,  he  is  sensible  of  his  kindness. 

One  feels  or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  ©otwardry 
one  is  conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly,  Irs* 
con  or  cam  and  scio  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feeA  tne 
force  of  another's  remark ;  *  The  devoat  man  docs  oat 
only  believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.' — Anoascn 
We  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice ;  f  There  is,  doubtless,  a  facafty  s 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  oar 
senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  question  ha 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  thai 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.'— 
Addison.  We  are  conscious  of  having  fallen  abort  of 
onrduty; 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  deafen**! ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  fbrm'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. — Da 


Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly  came, 
With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.— Pope. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity  on 
the  fsmuie  is  generally  unpleasant ;  ( Diversity  of  con- 
stitution, or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensations, 
and  to  them  Java  pepper  is  cold.'— G  law  villi.  A 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  perfection  in  any  art;  •  Matter  hath  no  life  nor 
perception,  and  Is  not  conscious  of  its  own  existence.* 
— Bbntlet  *  The  sentiment  extends  to  the  manners 
and  morals,  and  renders  us  aiivo  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  *  I  am  framing 
every  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter  according  to 
my  own  taste  and  sentiments:— Melmoth  (Letters 
of  Oieero).  The  sensation  is  purely  physical ;  It  makes 
us  alive  only  to  the  effects  ct  external  objects  on  our 
physical  organs;  *Wtar.  we  describe  our  sensations 
of  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of 
the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.'— Johnson. 
Perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of  science ;  they 
give  us  an  interest  in  all  the  surrounding  objects  as  in- 
tellectual observers ; 
When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  forms  on  young  perception  play. 

Lanohobnb. 
A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  honour, 
or  affronts,  with  very  different  sentiments  from  the 
poltroon :  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
fleeting  existence  must  be  careful  to  remove  every 
painful  sensation:  we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  the  number  or  perceptions  which 
they  produce  in  us. 


TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 
From  the  simple  Idea  of  a  sense,  the  word  feel  has 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and  applica- 
tion in  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases:  to 
feel  is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  Inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  Is  the  accompaniment  of  existence:  to  be 
sensible,  from  the  Latin  sentio,  is  said  only  of  the 
It  Is  the  property  of  all  living  creatures  to 


feel  pleasure  and  pain  In  a  greater  or  a  less  degree 
those  creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  be  sensible  of  sounds. 
In  the  moral  application,  to  feel  Is  peculiarly  the  pro- 
rty  or  act  of  the  heart;  to  Is  sensible  la  that  of  the 


party 
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"  Sentiment,  sensation,  perception.' 


FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Feeling  and  sensation  express  either  the  p 
act,  or  the  general  property  of  feeling  ;  sense  1 
the  general  property,  or  the  particular  modcof  feetmg. 
Feeling  Is,  as  before'(«.  To  feet),  the  general,  sens&iom 
and  sense  are  the  special  terms :  the  feeling  ta  eftbef 
physical  or  moral;  the  sensation  Is  mostly  physical; 
the  sense  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  in  the  par- 
ticular application. 

We  speak  either  of  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  cost 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  virtue :  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
Ibe  feelings  which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cock. 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw ;  *  I  am  sure  the  nanna! 
feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predominant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  thai 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.'— Bonxs.  The  sen- 
sation which  pervades  the  frame  after  bathing  is  ex- 
ceed inglyjnxteful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
water ;  *  Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  sensation 
is  annexed  are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind  tneas 
the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressions.*-  "~ 
ville.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  not  1 
with  those  of  intellect ; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size. 

Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  eyes ; 

Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 

Superiour  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  t 

Jkktbs. 
The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
course ;  sensation  is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  scientifick  style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ;  a  professional  man  talks  of  the  sensation  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation^  or  of  sensations  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like:  It  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  oar  feel- 
ings; it  Is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation. 

The  feelings  in  a  moral  sense,  has  lis  seat  in  the 
heart;  it  la  transitory  and  variable;  'Their  king,  oni 
of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  compassionate 
towards  his  subjects.*— Bacon.  Sense  has  its  seat  in 
the  understanding ;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  thos  of  love,  charily,  and  benevolence ; 
although  there  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a  proper 
sense  of  religion;  'This  Basilius  having  the  quick 
sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
him  a  secret  reprehension.*— Sidkbt. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY,  SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  Is  taken  for  a  positive 
characteristic*,  namely,  the  property  of  feeling  {9. 7+ 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree ;  in  this  sense  feeling  riimsscs 
either  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  the 
mind ;  ssnsibilitf  Is  always  taken  In  the  sense  of  a 
habit,  Traits  ot  feeling  in  young  people  are  nappy 
omens  In  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor;  'Gentkaest 
is  native  feeling  improved  by  principle.'— Blue.  An 


exquisite  sensibility  Is  not  a  desirable  gift;  itc 
an  Infinite  disproportion  of  pains;  'Modesty  tsa  kind 
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fUjte*  mud  delicate/Mtty  In  the  soul;  it  is  such an 
Luisme  sensibility,  as  warns  a  woman  to  shun  the 
*•  appearance  of  any  tiling  hurtful.*— Annisoa. 
is  term,  like  that  of  feeling,  may  sometimes  be 
:«n  in  &  general  sense,  but  still  it  expresses  the  idea 
ire  strongly  ;  ( By  long  habit  in  carrying  a  buden  we 
e  in  great  part  our  sensibility  of  its  weight.'— 
hksok.  Feeling  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
»ra.I  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the 
crationa  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  ob- 
cts  :  *  susceptibility,  from  the  Latin  suscipio  to  take 
receive,  designates  that  property  of  the  body  or  the 
tna  which  consists  in  being  ready  to  take  an  affec- 
>n  from  external  objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  per- 
n's *mt*csptibility  to  take  cold,  or  his  susceptibility 
be  selected  with  grief,  Joy,  or  any  other  passion :  if 
1  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  m- 
yttitritity/  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to 
rery  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  comes 
nder  our  notice;  'It  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was 
■om  a.  principle  of  gratitude  in  me,  that  my  mind  was 
nMc^cjptibh  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
rhen  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my 
rieml.* — Byroh. 

HUMAN,  HUMANE. 
Though  both  derived  from  homo  a  man,  they  are 
bos  far  distinguished,  that  human  is  said  of  the  genus, 
md  hmmane  of  the  species.  The  human  race  or  hu- 
■mi  beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
creation;  a  humane  race  or  a  humans  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 
He  w  bo  is  not  human  is  divested  of  the  first  and  distin- 
guishing characterlsticks  of  bis  kind;  'Christianity 
has  rescued  human  nature  from  that  ignominious 
yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one-half  of 
mankind  groaned.*— Blair.  He  who  is  not  human*, 
is  divested  of  the  most  Important  and  elevated  charac- 
teristlck  that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 
Life,  fllPd  with  griefs  distressful  train, 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  humans.— Laxohorki. 

TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 
To  nourish  and  nurture  are  but  variations  from  the 
sum  Latin  verb  nulrio;  cherish,  from  the  French 
cAeJ,  and  the  Latin  cans  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  to  one. 

The   thing  nourishes,  the  person  nurtures  and 
eksriskss :  to  nourish  is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  the  body;  to  nurture 
is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  its  physical 
necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  In- 
crease rigour :  the  breast  of  the  mother  nourishes  ; 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things. — Milton 
The  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  mother  nur- 
tures ;  »  Tbey  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offering  with 
conscious  tenderness.'— Bentlky     To  nurture  is  a 
physical  act ;  to  cherish  Is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal act :  a  mother  nurtures  her  infant  while  it  Is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her;  she  cherishes  her  child  In 
her  bosom,  and  protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  its  troubles, 
when  it  is  no  longer  an  infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she  'II  cherish  kind 
The  alien  offspring.— Sohkrvilli. 

TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  fsstsr  is  probably  connected  with  father,  in  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent's  care;  to 
cherish,  from  the  Latin  earns  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection ;  to  harbour,  from  a  harbour  or  haven,  is  to 
provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection ;  to  indulge,  from 
the  Latin  dulds  sweet,  Is  to  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. These  terms  are  all  employed  here  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nour .aliment 
to  an  object. 

To  foster  in  the  mind  Is  to  keep  with  care  and  posi- 
tive endeavours:  as  when  om  fosters  prejudices  by 


encouraging  every  thing  which  favours  them;  'Th 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no  de- 
signs to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence/— Johnson.  To  cherish  in  the 
mind  Is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them  with 
inward  satisfaction ;  'As  social  inclinations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  world,  it  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  to  cherish  and 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind/— Bkrkrlbt 
To  harbour  is  to  allow  room  in  the  mind,  and  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  tc 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  har 
bours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting 
place  in  the  heart ; 

This  is  scorn, 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Atbenals 
Would  ne'er  b&ve  harbour1  <L— Lsz. 
To  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind  to 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure ;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  will 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications; 
1  The  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  refinements 
of  casuistry,  however  plausible,  in  such  delicate  sub- 
jects, and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations  soever 
fortune  should  commit  upon  him,  she  never  should  be 
reave  him  of  his  honour.'— Hume. 

He  who  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him 
self  a  store  of  mortification  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish  sentiments 
of  tenderness  and  kindness  toward*  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  for 
years  together ;  any  affection  of  the  mind,  if  indulged 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a  hurtful 
passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  society  as 
much  as  that  of  the  individual. 


TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 
sorest,  like  cherish,  comes  from  the  French  chdrir, 
and  chsr,  Latin  earns  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment;  fondle,  from  fond,  is  a  fre- 
quentative verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex 
press  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we  fondle  byac 
tions  only:  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable;  but 

{'ondling,  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
ess  unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives :  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  indicating  their  affection ;  fondling,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  is 
peculiar  to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  facili- 
ties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 
To  clasp,  from  the  noun  clasp,  signifies  to  lay  hold 
of  like  a  clasp ;  hug,  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from  the 
German  hhgen,  which  signifies  to  unclose  with  a  hedge, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of; 
'embrace,  in  French  embrasser,  is  compounded  of  en  or 
tm  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  lock  in  the 


All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms:  clasp  marks  this  ac- 
tion when  it  Is  performed  with  the  warmth  of  true 
affection ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  clasping,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  Ignorance  and  extravagant  feel 
ing;  embrace  is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation : 
a  parent  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  arms  on 
their  remeeting; 

Thy  suppliant. 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.— Milton. 
A  peasant  in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
bis  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  his 
joy.  and  stifle  with  hugging  him  whom  he  meant  to 

Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face, 
That  when  amid  the  fervour  of  the  feast 
The  Tyrlan  hugs  and  fowls  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thou  mayest  infuse  toy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Drtdu 
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la  tlM  continental  parti  of  Europe  embracing  between 
males,  aa  well  a*  females,  Is  universal  on  meeting  after 
a  long  absence,  or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of 
time;  embraces  are  sometimes  given  In  England  be- 
tween near  relatives,  but  In  no  other  case :  'The  king 
at  length  having  kindly  reproached  Helim  for  de- 
priving bim  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  embraced  Bal- 
sam with  the  greatest  tenderness.'— Adoisom. 

Clasp  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  objects1    " 


Wi\htU*ping 


Urine  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub, 


,  and  Invest  her  branch. 

CoWKft. 

Embrace  may  be  employed  figuratively  In  the  sense  of 
tnclnding  (v.  Comprehend).  % 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 
Indulgent  signifies  disposed  to  indulge;  /rad,  from 
to  find,  signifies  trying  to  find,  longing  for. 

Indulgence  lies  more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise 
of  authority ;  foninete  in  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearments:  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  Is  of  a  less  objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.    Indulgence  may  be 
sometimes  wrong;  but  fondness  is  seldom  right:  an 
indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent;  but  a 
/bad  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  i. :  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  should  occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an 
indulgence  where  a  suitable  opportunity  offers;  a  fond 
mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indulgence*  by 
an  Invariable  compliance  with  the  humours  of-  her 
children:  however,  when  applied  generally  or  ab- 
,  ttractedly,  they  are  both  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
God  then  thro*  all  creation  gives,  we  find, 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind— Jtirtifs. 
While,  for  a  while  his  fond  paternal  care, 
Feasts  us  with  every  Joy  our  state  can  bear.— -Jbhymb. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

A merous,  from  amor  love,  signifies  full  of  love ; 
toting,  the  act  of  loving,  that  Is,  of  continually 
loving;  fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  the  head  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

These  epithets  are  ail  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment  Amorous  is  taken 
In  a  criminal  sense,  loving  and  fond  in  a  contemptuous 
■ease:  an  Indiscriminate  and  dishonourable  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the  amorous  man ; 
'  I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under  the  de- 
nomination of  grinners/— Steilb.  An  overweening 
and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  loving 
and  fond  person. 

living  is  leal  dishonourable  than  fond ;  men  may 
be  loving; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  would  not  let  ev'n  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.— Shaxspkabk. 
Children,  females,  and  brutes  maybe  fond;  'I'm  a 
fooHsh  fond  wife.*— AomsoH.  Those  who  have  not 
a  well  regulated  affection  for  each  other  will  be  loving 
by  fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who  have  no 
control  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 
those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous  temper  should 
be  suppressed;  a  loving  temper  should  be  regulated; 
ufond  temper  should  be  checked.  When  loving  and 
fond  are  applied  generally,  they  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  Indifferent 


This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds*  leisure  made, 
Bo  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade.— Phillips. 
'  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.'— A  d- 
dxsor. 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

Amiable,  In  Latin  amabilis,  from  am©  and  habilis, 
signifies  fit  to  be  loved ;  lovely,  compounded  of  love 
and  ly  or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love:  be- 
loved, having  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  two  express  the  fitness  of  an  object  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love;  the  latter  expresses 


the  stata  of  being  in  actual  poaersaioa  of  thttk* 
The  amiable  designates  thai  sentiment  m  its  mm  m\ 
ritual  form,  aa  It  Is  awakened  by  purely  spJrkoti  u)  l 
Jecta;  the  lovely  applies  to  this  sentiment  sb  4*1 
awakened  by  sensible  objects. 

One  Is  amiable  according  to  the  qualities  el  fit 
heart:  one  Is  lovely  according  to  the  extern!  usai 
and  manners:  one  to  beloved  according:  to  Uk  arm 
stances  that  bring  him  or  her  into  connexion  ma 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  thing*  aa  well  as  pem»  aa 
be  lovely  or  beloved ;  but  persons  only,  or  tax  slat 
la  personal,  is  amiable; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plan. 

•     Gouwmiti. 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  moat  beUv'd, 
If  all  could  so  become  iL— Shaxsma**. 
An  amiable  disposition,  without  a  teveJy  peaa, 
will  render  a  person  beloved  ;  *  Tolrjr  has  a  verj  boa- 
tlful  gradation  of  thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  Tirta 
is.    u  We  love  a  virtuous  man,'*  says  he,  u  who  hro 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  « 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  bis  virtue,  sad  can  re- 
ceive from  it  no  manner  of  benefit." '--Abouok.  fc 
is  distressing  to  see  any  one  who  la  level*  fc\  pern 
unamiable  in  character 


AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 
Amicable,  from  amicus  a  friend,  aignlfief  able  or  ft 
for  a  friend ;  friendly,  like  a  friend.  The  word  emau 
comes  from  amo  to  love,  and  friend  in  the  uorieni 
languages  from  fregan  to  love.  Amicable  and  fnmfh 
therefore  both  denote  the  tender  sentiment  of  pod 
will  which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  anothw:  ta 
amicable  rather  Implies  a  negative  sentiment,  a  (fr 
dom  from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  posUm  .«ii»J 
of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 

We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  i 
friendly  vistL  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  people  ato 
nave  been  at  variance  can  amicably  adjust  all  to 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms  of  «x«7 
than  a  friendly  correspondence. 

Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  who  hare  baa 
in  connexion  with  each  other ;  friendly  may  be  apalsd 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.    Neighbour*  our 
always  endeavour  to  live  amicably  with  each  otto; 
*  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended  u  i  de- 
position averse  to  offence,  and  deairous  of  coltivatiaj 
harmony,    and   amicable  intercourse  In  soderr.'- 
Blair.    Travellers  should  always  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  wher- 
ever they  come ; 
Who  slake  his  thirst;  who  spread  the /rtf>4» boat* 
To  give  the  famish'd  Belisarlus  food  ?— Philut* 
The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  adoif 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  eienlficulion  of  fruU***P 
which  marks  an  Individual  feeling  only;  to  live  cat- 
coaly,  or  in  amity  with  all  men,  Is  a  point  of  Corson 
duly,  but  we  cannot  live  In  friendship  with  all  met, 
since  friendship  must  be  confined  to  a  few ; 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.— Joassoa. 

1  Every  man  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  swarm  abut 
him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  wbicb  be  could  uitf 
in  confidence  &nd  friendship:— -JoHxaoa. 


AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

Affection  denotes  the  slate  of  being  kindly  tf*£ 
towards  a  person;  love,ln  Low  German  lone,  fig* 
German  Hebe,  from  the  English  lief,  Low  German  j»j, 
High  German  lieb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin hktA* 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis  from  the  Greek  ^Affdev, 
signifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  tbe  bevt 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  ha* 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.   Both  law 

Sood-will:  but  affection  is  a  tender  senunest  tW 
wells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  love  a  a  a*0* 
sentiment  accompanied  with  longing  for  ibe object:  wi 
cannot  have  love  without  affecUon,  but  we  may*" 
affection  without  love. 

Love  Is  the  natural  sentiment  between  near  teWtoer 
affection  subsists  between  those  who  are  leas  intuosirr 
connected,  being  the  consequence  either  of  relattaaton 
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asacxsmipVor  long  Intercourse;  h  to  the  sweetener  of 
■nan  society,  which  carries  with  it  ft  thousand 
irnu,  In  all  the* varied  modes  of  kindness  which  it 
*es  birth  to ;  it  is  not  so  active  as  love,  but  it  diffuses 
elf  wider,  and  embraces  a  larger  number  of  objects. 
Linens  \m  powerful  in  its  effects,  awakening  vivid  sen- 
nents  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  it  is  a  passion  exclusive, 
stleess,  and  capricious.  Affection  is  a  chastened  feel- 
g  under  the  control  of  the  understanding;  it  promises 
»  more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  and  has  but  few  alloys. 
axrriage  may  begin  with  love ;  but  it  ought  to  termi- 
ate  in  affection; 

But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  allied, 
No  fate  my  «ow'd  affection  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth !— Drydsn. 
Tbe  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their  de- 
criptions,  allegories,  and  pictures,  have  represented 
mm  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain,  or 
un  agreeable  distress.*— Addison. 

AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 
Affectionate  denotes  the  quality  of  having  affection 
(o-  Affection) ;  kind,  from  the  word  kind  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  quality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie ;  fond,  from  to  find,  denotes  a  vehement 
attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  and  fond  characterize  feelings,  or  the 
expression  of  those  feelings;  kind  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  outward  actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings ;  a  dis- 
position is  affectionate  or  fond'  a  behaviour  is  kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  state  of  the  mind ;  kindness,  a 
temporary  state  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by  some 
outward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  display 
themselves;  the  understanding  always  approves  the 
kindnees  which  affection  dictates,  or  that  which  springs 
from  a  lender  heart.  Fondness  is  a  less  respectable 
feeling ;  it  is  sometimes  the  excess  of  affection,  or  an 
extravagant  mode  of  expressing  it,  or  an  attachment  to 
an  infenour  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the  object  of  bts 
regard  strongly  in  his  mind,  who  participates  in  his 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  kind,  who  expresses  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner;  '  Our  saluta- 
tions were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  affectionate  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.1— Addison.  A  per- 
son is  fond,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  it  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  himself;  (  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great 
fondness  for  the  present  world.' — Addison. 

Relatives  should  be  affectionate  to  each  other :  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  kind- 
ness: children  are  fond  of  whatever  affords  them 
-e,  or  of  whoever  gives  them  indulgences. 


ATTACHMENT.  AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

Attachment  respects  persons  and  things;  affection 
(v.  Affection)  regards  persons  only  ;  inclinationhas  re- 
spect to  things  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  objects 
generally. 

Attachment,  as  it  regards  persons,  is  not  so  powerful 
or  solid  as  affection.  Children  are  attached  to  those 
who  will  minister  to  their  gratifications :  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
tbe  persons  of  different  sexes;  affection  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passing  at- 
tachments of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice;  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affection; 
'Though  devoted  to  tbe  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  master*  in  the  early  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did  not  hold 
back  from  those  tender  ties  and  attachments  which  con- 
nect a  man  to  the  world.'-iCoMBaaLAND.  Nothing  Is 
so  delightful  as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
liners; '  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  tbe  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained 
ne  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  against  affsc 

'Jem  by  artifice  or  interest.'— Johnson.     Attachment  is 


more  powerful  than  inclination;  tbe  lattet  is  a  rising 
sentiment,  the  forerunner  of  attachment,  which  is  post 
tive  and  fixed ;  *  I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have 
loved  from  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  from  inclination.'— Stkklk. 

As  respects  things  generally,  attachment  and  inclina 
Men  are  similarly  distinguished.  We  strive  to  obtain 
that  to  which  we  are  attached;  but  an  inclination  sel 
dom  leads  to  any  effort  for  possession.  Little  minds 
are  always  betraying  their  attachment  to  trifles.  It  h) 
tbe  character  of  indifference  not  to  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  any  thing.  Attachments  are  formed ;  inclina 
turns  arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or  habit  give  rise  to 
attachment ;  l  The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attach 
ment  to  their  own  country.'— Addison.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to  various  inclinations; 
'  A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  fre- 
quently reckon  it  for  such.'— South. 

Suppress  the  first  inclination  to  gaming,  lest  it  grows 
into  an  attachment. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNE8S,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence,  from  bene  and  volo  to  will,  signifies 
wishing  well ;  benignity,  in  Latin  benignilas,  from 
bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposition  for 
producing  good ;  humanity,  in  French  humanitd,  Latin 
humanitas  from  humanue  and  homo,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  belonging  to  a  man.  or  having  what  is  com- 
mon to  man;  kindnees  is  the  abstract  quality  of  kind 
(».  Affectionate) ;  tenderneee,  the  abstract  quality  of 
tender,  from  the  Latin  tener,  Greek  rephv. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humanity 
lies  in  the  heart;  kindness  and  tenderneee  in  the  affec- 
tions: benevolence  indicates  a  general  good -will  to  all 
mankind ;  benignity  a  particular  good-will,  flowing 
out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is  a  general  tone 
of  feeling :  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particulai 
modes  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  Is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good:  benignity  Is  always  associated  with 
power,  and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  tbe  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness ;  humanity  is  concerned  in  tbe 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  bis  creatures;  it  differs  only  in  degree; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect;  'I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
through  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
bis  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that 
be  is  the  father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is 
touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  It  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears.'— Stbkle.  Benignity  is 
ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  Ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than 
to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  (A  con- 
stant benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  tbe  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself.'— Sthlb.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristics!, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this  his  distingulshins:  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable  in 
his  present  suffering  condition :  humanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  benevolence;  wherever 
there  is  distress,  humanity  flies  to  its  relief  ; ( The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent 
for  their  humanity.*— Aixneo*.  Kindness  and  tender- 
ness are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those 
who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are  kind 
to  friends  and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear*  kindness  Is  a  mode  of  affec 
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tic*  mod  fitted  for  social  beings;  it  Is  what  every  one 
can  mow,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive ;  '  Bens- 
Meence,  would  the  followen  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness :  and  whatever  be  pretended,  the 
kindness  that  passeth  between  men  and  men  Is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy  which, 
having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  at- 
tributes his  being  to  chance.'— Gaovs.  Tenderness  is 
a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occasionally  acceptable:  the 
young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness  from  those 
who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with  them,  but 
this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure 
the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  Dependence  is  a  per- 
petual call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater  incitement  to 
tenderness  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatso- 
ever.'—Addisow. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  bensvolsnt  man  re- 
joices in  seeing  them  so ;  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions ;  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for  a 


prince,  when  it  does  not  iead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
lis  impunity ;  it  Is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 


to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve :  the  multiplied  mtsfortunes'to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  eiercise  of  humanity. 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  situation  of 
fife ;  even  the  profeailon  of  arms  does  not  exclude  hu- 
manity from  the  breasts  of  its  followers :  and  when  we 
observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side, 
la  commonly  more  humans  than  the  partisan  with  arms 
m  his  hands.  Kindness  Is  always  an  amiable  feeling, 
and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets  kindness;  but  it 
is  sometimes  111  bestowed  upon  selfish  people  who  re- 


ul  mind  always  begets  kindness; 
111  bestowed  upon  selfish  people  w 
quite  It  by  making  fresh  exactions ;  tenderness  is  fre- 

Juently  little  better  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
keeled  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  ob- 
ject ;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents  has  often  been  the 
rein  of  children. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  (v.  Affection)  Is  a  term  of  very  extensive  Im- 
port ;  it  may  Tie  either  taken  in  the  most  general  sense 
for  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  for 
such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes ;  In  ekher  of  which 
cases  It  has  features  by  which  It  has  been  easily  distin- 
guished from  friendship. 

Ijovs  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  family ; 
h  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  their  C.use  intercourse  and  constant  Inter- 
change of  kind. leases:  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  is  it,  like 
love,  to  be  found  In  children,  but  Is  confined  to  maturer 
years;  It  Is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
gruity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  sentiment  Love 
always  operates with  ardour;  friendship  Is  remarkable 
for  firmness  and  constancy.  Love  Is  peculiar  to  no 
station  it  is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned :  friendship  is 
of  nobler  growth ;  It  finds  admittance  only  Into  minds 
of  a  Jottier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Both  love  and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  the  object;  but  love  Is  more  selfish  in  Its  nature 
than  friendship ;  in  Indulging  another  It  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will  change  into 
the  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no  limits  to  its 
sacrifice.  As  love  is  a  passion,  It  has  all  the  arrows  at- 
tendant upon  passion ;  but  friendship,  which  Is  an  af- 
fection tempered  by  reason,  Is  exempt  from  every  such 
exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to  the  faults  of 
the  object  of  Its  devotion;  It  adores,  it  Idolises,  It  is 
fond,  it  Is  foolish:  friendship  sees  fruits,  and  strives  to 
correct  them ;  it  alms  to  render  the  object  more  worthy 
of  esteem  and  regard.  I*eve  Is  capricious,  humour- 
some,  and  changeable;  it  will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  circum- 
stance: friendship  is  stable; '»  withstands  the  rudest 


.  d  is  unchanged  by  t 
varsity;  neither  the  smiles  nor  frowns  of  foam—  < 
change  its  form ,  its  serene  and  placid  c 
unruffled  by  the  rude  blasts  of  advers 
and  sympathizes  in  prosperity ;  it  cheers 
assists  In  adversity.  Love  is  exclusive  in  Us  natore ;  a 
insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a  single  object ;  it  la  Jealous 
of  any  intrusion  from  others:  friendship  Is  liberal  aad 
communicative ;  it  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  raftes  of 
prudence ;  it  is  not  confined  as  to  the  ■ymi—>  heft  aa  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects. 

When  love  is  not  produced  by  any  social  iWirrinti,  it 
has  its  groundwork  In  sexuality,  end  subsist*  ooly  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes ;  in  this  case  it  baa  afi 
the  former  faults  with  which  it  Is  changeable  to  a  stsl 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  erea 
more  selfish,  wore  capricious,  more  rhangrnhsr,  and 
more  eicluslve,  than  when  subsisting  between  pence* 
of  the  same  kindred.  Love  is  in  this  case  as  nnicasori- 
able  in  its  choice  of  an  object,  as  it  is  extravagant  in  hs 
regards  of  the  object;  It  is  formed  without  exhuma- 
tion ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the  worxc  of  a 
moment,  in  which  the  heart  is  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  understanding  Is  discarded:  friendship,  on  thr 
other  band.  Is  the  entire  work  of  the  undexstansons; ;  It 
does  not  admit  of  the  senses  or  the  heart  to  have  anj 
undue  influence  in  the  choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  nor  band, 
a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors  of  love  ;  talent,  virtae, 
fine  sentiment,  a  good  heart,  and  a  sound  bead,  are  the 
promoters  of  friendship:  love  wants  no  uu-lienMnt 
from  personal  merit ;  friendship  cannot  be  produced 
without  merit  Time,  which  is  the  consoUdator  of 
friendship,  Is  the  destroyer  of  love;  an  object  impro 
vidently  chosen  Is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  and  that 
which  was  not  chosen  for  its  merits,  is  seldom  rejected 
for  its  demerits,  the  fault  lying  rather  in  the  humour 
of  love,  which  can  abate  of  its  ardour  as  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  ceases,  and  transfer  Itself  to  other  ob- 
jects: friendship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  slow  and  cau- 
tious in  choosing,  and  still  more  gradual  In  the  con- 
firmation, as  it  rests  on  virtue  and  excellence ;  It  stows 
only  with  die  growth  of  one's  acquaintance,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  est*  in.  Love,  while  ft  hnaa, 
subsists  even  by  those  ven  means  which  may  aeeaa 
rather  calculated  to  extinirci •:»  It;  namely,  caprice, 
disdain,  cruelty,  absence,  jtalousy,  and  the  like ; 
80  every  passion,  but  fond  love, 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move.— Wauksju 
Friendship  Is  supported  by  nothing  artificial ;  It  de- 
pends upon  reciprocity  of  esteem,  which  «^»»ifj  bat 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  durable ; 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater 

But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both 

And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth 


In  the  last  place,  love  when  misdirected  ie 
and  mischievous ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  _ 
ins  hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  In  disan 
pointment  and  mortification ;  and  in  some  cases  ftht 
the  origin  of  the  most  frightful  evils ;  there  is  Dochiag 
more  atrocious  than  what  has  owed  its  origin  10 
slighted  love;  but  friendship,  even  If  mistaken,  wiO 
awaken  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity ;  when  a 
friend  proves  faithless  or  wicked,  he  is  lamented  as  one 
who  has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  to  which  we 
thought  him  entitled. 


LOVER,  8UTTOR,  WOOER. 

Ijover  signifies  literally  one  who  Isest.  and  Is  apph 
cable  to  any  object ;  there  are  lovere  or  money,  and 
lovers  of  wine,  lovere  of  things  individually,  and  things 
collectively,  that  Is,  lov-  r*  of  pi  " 
good  sense,  or  lovere  of 

lever,  taken%bsolutely,     „  _ 

fesses  his  love  for  a  female:  *It  is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  lover,  to  think  the  persons, 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  hut  10  please  them/— 
Pore.    The  *«u>r  is  oiiewliosaes  and  strives  after  a 


lov-  r*  of  particular  women  In  the 
r  of  v  "men  in  the  bad  seats,  but 
dy,  signifies  one  who  feels  or  pro- 


thing;  the  term  is  equally  undefined  as  to  the  object, 
but  may  be  employee  for  such  as  ens  for  favours  from 
their  superkuirs,  or  ewe  for  the  affections  and  person  of 
a  female;  *What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged 
with  petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  enitors  for  tht 
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me  thmg  r— South.  The  wooer  is  only  a  species  of 
«r,  who  woo*  or  solicits  the  kind  regards  of  a  fe- 
de ;  c  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reason- 
ke,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
aence.* — Sbaiipkarjc.  ,When  applied  to  the  same 
(act,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the  lover  is  employed 
r  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the 
Oder  passion  of  love :  suitor  is  a  title  adapted  to  that 
saa  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  affections  of  human 
iture  are  adulterated  by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely 
st  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature.  Wooer  is  a 
nder  and  passionate  title,  which  is  adapted  to  that 
assj  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance, 
here  ia  most  sincerity  In  the  lover,  he  simply  proffers 
mi  lave  ;  there  is  most  ceremony  in  the  suiter,  he  pre- 
rrs  hia   suit;  there  is  most  ardour  in  the  wooer,  he 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respectful  of  the  person 
o  whom  they  are  applied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident 
torn  ita  derivation,  has  something  In  It  to  recommend 
It  to  attention  above  the  others:  as  true  valour  is  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  gallantmnu 
will  always  be  a  gallant  when  he  can  render  the  female 
any  service;  sometimes,  however,  his gallantries may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than  good; 
The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 
With  all  acquir'd  and  natural  parts, 
Was  an  unfortunate  gallant.— Swirr. 
inabjiiificance  and  effeminacy  characterize  the  beau  or 
fine  gentleman ;  he  is  the  woman's  man— the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 
His  pride  began  to  Interpose, 
Freferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaux.— Gwirr. 
The  spark  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  shows 
Itself  in  impertinent  puerilities ;  it  Is  applicable  to 
youth  who  are  just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood ; 
Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spars.— Hsaticx. 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  their  derivation  from  mala*  bad : 

that  Is,  malevolent,  wishing  ill:  malicious  (v.  Malice), 

having  an  evil  disposition;  and  malignant,  having  an 

evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  Is  a 
settled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
son malevolent,  to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  bis 
mind :  maliciousness  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  parts  of  a  man's  character  or  conduct;  one 
may  have  a  malicious  Joy  or  pleasure  In  seeing  the  dis- 
tresses of  another:  malignity  is  not  employed  to 
characterize  the  person,  but  the  thing ;  the  malignity  of 
a  design  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief  which 
was  intended  to  be  done.  Whenever  malevolence  has 
taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources  of  good- 
will are  dried  up :  a  stream  of  evil  runs  through  the 
whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every  moral  feeling ; 
the  being  who  is  under  such  an  unhappy  Influence 
neither  thinks  nor  does  any  thing  but  what  is  evil ;  '  I 
have  often  known  very  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
unlucky  censures.'— Johnson.  A  malicious  disposi- 
tion Is  that  branch  of  malevolence  which  is  the  next  to 
It  In  lbs  blackness  of  its  character ;  it  differs,  however, 
in  this,  that  malice  will,  in  general,  lie  dormant,  until  It 
is  provoked ; 

Greatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 
For  future  wo,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

SooTHZBjrr 
But  malevolence  Is  as  active  and  unceasing  In  Its  ope- 
rations for  mischief,  as  lis  opposite,  benevolence,  Is  in 
wishing  and  doing  good. 

Malicious  and  malignant  are  both  applied  to  things ; 
but  the  former  is  applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
i  soaal  nature,  the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate : 
a  story  or  tale  Is  termed  malicious,  which  emanates 
from  s  malicious  disposition ;  a  star  b  termed  malig- 
nant, which  Is  supposed  to  bare  »  bad  or  malignant 


8U1I  horrour  rebjiut  a  dreary  twilight  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mlxM 

Thomson. 

MALICE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 
Malice,  In  Latin  malitia,  from  mains  bad,  signifies 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  In  the  heart :  ran- 
cour (p.  Hatred)  m  only  continued  hatred :  the  former 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it  is  inherent 
in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal offence.  Malice  Is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake,  and  Is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  circumstance ; 
rancour,  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  its 
existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger :  malice  will  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to  him ; 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Who  suffer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times. 

Detden 
Rancour  can  subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  <  Party  spirit 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour.'— Addison. 

Spite,  from  the  Italian  dispetto  and  the  French 
dtepit,  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  malice,  or  disposition 
to  offend  another  in  trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  In  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source  in  some 
external  provocation :  children  qften  show  their  spite 
to  each  other ; 
Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  In  human  wol— Drtdbn. 
Grudge,  connected  with  grumble  and  growl,  and 
pique,  from  pike,  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  in- 
strument, are  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
rancorous  or  spiteful  feeling  which  Is  occasioned  by 
personal  offences :  the  grudge  is  that  which  has  long 
existed; 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upon  the  Judge.— Swift. 
The  pique  is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  ( You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  in 
cherishing  and  improving  these  Important  piques, 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  families.*— Lady  M.  W.  Montagus.  A  par 
son  Is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  done 
him  a  disservice ;  or  he  is  said  to  have  a  pique  towards 
another,  who  has  shown  him  an  affront 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENTLESS, 
INEXORABLE. 

Implacable,  unappeaseable,  signifies  not  to  be  allayed 
nor  softened ;  unrelenting  or  relentless,  from  the  Latin 
lenie  to  soften,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifiesjiot  rendered 
soft ;  inexorable,  from  ore  to  pray,  signifies  not  to  be 
turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  Idea  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  It  is  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can 
diminish  their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge;  *  Impla- 
cable as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc-  . 
tion  of  the  Spaniards.'— Robertson.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  to  unrelenting,  when  it  Is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  whleh 
it  inflicts; 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate.— Drtdzn. 

A  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
solicitation  or  entreaty  that  is  made  to  induce  him  te 
lessen  the  rigour  of  his  sentence ; 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
Ob,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcanla ! 

Shaxsfsabb. 
A  man's  angry  passions  render  him  implacable;  it  la 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the  temper  of 
the  oflhnded  that  is  here  In  Question ;  by  implacability 
ha  bj  rendered  Insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
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s^  to  every  satfcfctfoa  which  the  ofiender  may  offer 
him :  fixedness  of  purpose  renders  a  man  vrnnUmting 
or  relentless  ;  an  unrelenting  temper  fa  not  lam  caT- 
loua  to  the  misery  produced,  than  an  implacable  tem- 
per ;  but  it  la  not  grounded  always  on  resentment  for 
peraona]  injuries,  but  sometimes  on  a  certain  principle 
of  right  and  a  sense  of  necessity :  the  inexorable  man 
adheres  lo  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  does  to 
Ms  purpose ;  the  former  Is  insensible  to  any  workings 
or  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations  of  others  which 
would  go  |o  alter  his  decrees:  savages  are  mostly  im- 
placable in  their  animosities ;  Titus  Manila*  Torquatus 
displayed  an  Instance  of  unrelenting  severity  towards 
his  son ,  Minos,  iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus  were  the 
inexorable  Judges  of  hell. 

Implacable  and  unrelenting  are  said  only  of  animate 
beings  in  whom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  affections :  inexorable  may  be  improperly  ap- 
plied to  Inanimate  objects ;  Justice  and  death  are  both 
represented  as  inexorable  ;  , 

Acca,  't  is  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight. 

Jnexerable  death,  and  claims  his  right.— Daman. 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
that  are  In  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

Harek  and  rough  borrow  their  moral  signification 
from  the  physical  properties  or  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong.  The  karth  and  the  rough  both  act  pain- 
ful? upon  the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more  vio- 
lence than  the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes  hareh- 
ness  ;  an  excess  of  astrlageney  constitutes  roughness. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  Aeraa  when  it  Is  dry  and  biting : 
roughness  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  damascene. 

From  tills  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application.' 
Harshness  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  violence  to  the  affections:  roughneee 
acts  only  externally  on  the  senses :  we  may  be  rough 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  In 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object :  but  we 
are  harsh  to  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 

10  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  he  has  It  In  his  power  to  be  so:  a 
friend,  or  one  In  the  tenderest  relation,  only  can  be 
hareh.  An  officer  of  Justice  deals  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  In  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
dulgence in  a  rough  and  forbidding  tone ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Lybian  lands  there  are 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 

Drtdbw. 
A  parent  deals  harshly  with  a  child  who  refuses  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid ; 

1 1  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  trough  temper,  who 
would  treat  me  harshly,  than  of  an  effeminate  nature.' 
—Addison.  Harsh  and  rough  are  unamlable  and 
always  censurable  qualities :  they  spring  from  the 
harshness  and  roughness  of  the  humour ;  '  No  com* 
plaint  is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  hareh 
and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  intercourse.'— Blair.  Severe  and  rigorous  are  not 
always  to  be  condemned ;  they  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  often  resorted  to  by  necessity.  Harshness  is 
always  mingled  with  anger  and  personal  feeling: 
severity  or  rigour  characterizes  the  thing  more  than 
the  temper  of  the  person. 

A  harek  master  renders  every  burden  which  he  im- 
poses doubly  severe,  by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 
communicates  his  will :  a  severe  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
one  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  inflicting  pain :  the 
other  seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  independent 
of  the  pain  inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therefore  always 
severe,  but  with  injustice:  a  severs  man,  however,  is 
not  always  harsh.  Rigour  is  a  high  degree  of  severity. 
One  is  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences :  one  Is 
rigorous  in  exacting  compliance  and  obedience.  Se- 
verity is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 


must  be  rigorous  when  invading  a  fbrean  ecaantre,  a 

prevent  the  UMreatmeot  of  the  inhafestsnatn ;  h  a 
pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so  much  m*r*hmn 
and  severity.    We  are  rigorous  to  offences  as  if  sn 


A  measure  to  severs  that  threatens  beanry  cocse 
quences  to  thoee  who  do  imt  comply:  a  line  of  condor: 


is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  with  greau  c 

to  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding.    Ajodsje  as  seven 

who  Is  ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to 


AU8TERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 

Austere,  In  Latin  austerus  sour  or  roewk,  from  the 
Greek  caw  to  dry.  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  frost 
drought;  rigid  and  rigorous,  from  the  Lath)  ngm 
and  the  Greek  jtyem,  signifies  atiffheas  or  nniwnd'ng/ 


in  Latin  severus,  comes  from 
cruel ;  stem,  in  Saxon  sterne,  German  streng  strong, 
has  the  sense  of  strictness. 

Austere  applies  to  ourselves  aa  well  as  to  others, 
rigid  applies  to  ourselves  only ;  sever*,  rigvram 
apply  to  others  only.  We  are  musters  In  oar 
of  living;  rigid  In  our  mode  of  thinking;  < 
severe,  rigorous,  and  stem  In  our  anode  of 
with  others.  Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  emsuri 
bUfty  to  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  mas 
binds  himself  to  a  rule :  the  austerities  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholicks  were  in  many  to 
stances  the  consequence  of  rigid  piety:  tbemannenof 
a  man  are  austere  when  he  refutes  to  take  part  in  any 
social  enjoyments;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  inaecer- 
slbie  to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne 
cesslty :  an  austere  life  consists  ndt  only  fa  the  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of  every 
pain :  ( Austerity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  Indulgence, 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
contraries.'— Jobnsok.  Rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  ao 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire  of  gain  *  the 
present  age  affords  no  examples  of  austerity,  but  too 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy ;  and  toe 
rigidity  of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  his 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity ;  *  In  things  whfca 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  religious)  or  moral  con- 
sideration, it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly 
in  the  right,'— Johhsoh. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to  others,  Is  said 
of  the  behaviour;  severe  of  the  conduct:  a  parent  ■ 
austere  in  his  looks,  his  manners,  and  his  words  to  ha 
child ;  he  is  sever/  in  the  restraints  he  imposes,  and  ike 
punishments  he  Inflicts:  an  ousters  master  speaks  bat 
to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed;  a 
severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and  punishes  in  an 
undue  measure :  an  austere  temper  is  never  softesed; 
the  countenance  of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into  a 
smile,  nor  is  be  pleased  to  witness  smiles :  a  seven 
temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imperfections  of  otben, 
and  to  wound  the  offender:  a  judge  should  be  u  rigid 
administrator  of  Justice  between  man  and  man,  sad 
severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences  as  occasion  re- 
quires ;  but  never*  austere  towards  those  who  appear 
before  him ;  austerity  of  manner  would  ill  become 
him  who  sits  as  a  protector  of  either  the  Innocent  or 
the  injured. 

Rigour  Is  a  species  of  great  severity,  namely.  In  lbs 
infliction  of  punishment ;  towards  enormous  offenders, 
or  on  particular  occasions  where  an  example  is  requi- 
site, rigour  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  It  mark 
a  cruel  temper.  A  roan  is  austere  in  his  mannas, 
severe  in  his  remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline, 
1  If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  Judgemeot% 
severe  In  your  censures,  and  oppressive  In  your  deal 
tngs;  then  conclude  with  certainty  that  what  you  bad 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.' — Bukin.  'It 
is  not  by  rigorous  discipline*  and  nnrrlailng  snslsi  iff 
that  the  axed  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthful 
minds.'— Btaia. 

Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be  babhnal; 
rigour  una  sternness  are  occasional, 
species  of  severity  m 
action ;  a  commander  n 


In  a  school,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order :  rigour    action ;  a  commander  may  Issue  his  commands  sterniu 
Is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly    or  *  despot  may  Issue  his  stem  decrees; 
pns^ns  of  men.  A  general  must  be  eevere  while  lying  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 

to  waiters,  to  prevent  drunkenness  and  theft :  but  he  2         I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  I 
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Yet  he  was)  kind,  or  if  severe  hi  aught, 
The  love  be  bore  to  teaming  was  in  fault 

Goldsmith, 
i  «t«ns  criticism  to  Bay,  that  Mr.  Pope's  la  not  a 
l&tion  of  Homer.'— Cuhbbrjland. 


ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

keae  epitheta  are  figuratively  employed  to  denote 
pneas  of  feeling  corresponding  to  the  quality  in 
ural  bodies. 

ertnimy,  In  Latin  acrvnonia,  from  aeer  sharp,  is 
chtuacterftstick  of  garlick,  mustard,  and  pepper, 
is,  a  biting  sharpness ;  tartness,  from  tart,  ia  not 
robably  derived  from  tarter,  the  quality  of  which 
1  some  degree  resembles,  expressing  a  high  degree 
ucid  peculiar  to  vinegar;  asperity,  in  Latin  aspe- 
u,  from  super,  comes  from  the  Greek  Aorpoc  fallow. 
hout  oolture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land 
i  ia  too  hard  and  rough  to  be  tilled ;  harshness, 
□a  harsh,  in  German  and  Teutonics:  herbs,  herbisch, 
edieta  kerb,  Latin  aeerbus,  denotes  the  sharp,  rough 
te  of  unripe  fruit. 

V  quick  sense  produces  aertsicmy :  it  to  too  frequent 
tong  disputants,  who  imbitter  each  other's  feelings, 
i  acute  sensibility,  coupled  with  quickness  of  iniel- 
:t,  produces  tartness:  it  to  too  frequent  among  fe- 
iles.  Acrimony  to  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
elf  by  the  words;  'The  genius  even  when  be  en- 
tavoura  only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  per- 
dition from  innumerable  criticks,  whose  acrimony  to 
tcited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others  pleased.1— 
junbon.  Tartness  to  an  habitual  irritability  that 
tiogtea  itself  with  the  tone  and  looks;  'When  his 
umours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in  the  toee  of  fa- 
oar,  they  brake  forth  into  certain  sudden  excesses.'— 
Votton.  An  omamtrai  reply  frequently  gives  rise 
>  much  ill-will :  a  tart  reply  to  often  treated  with  in- 
ifference,  as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
nan  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  harshness  respect  one's  conduct  to  in- 
eiiours ;  the  latter  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
ormer.  Asperity  is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbear- 
wee ;  harshness  to  kindness.  A  reproof  to  conveyed 
with  asperity,  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  strong 
displeasure;  '  The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halations, will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings:  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  ourselves.'— Govb*hm«kt  or  the  Tonoux.  A 
treatment  is  harsh  when  It  wounds  the  feelings,  and 
does  violence  to  the  affections : 
Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
fhee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn.— SbjUCbpsaRb. 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  with  as- 
perity; parents  sometimes  deal  harshly  with  their 
children. 

Harshness  and  asperity  are  also  applied  to  other 
objects :  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively to  the  atmosphere ;  «  Cowley  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  bis  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
him  often  into  harshness  of  expression.'— Johnson. 
•The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintery  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound 
astonishment.'— Johnson. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 
To  satisfy  («.  Contentment)  ia  rather  to  produce  plea- 
sore  ndlrectly;  to  please  (v.  Agreeable)  to  to  produce 
it  directly;  the  former  is  negative,  the  latter  positive, 
pleasure:  sa  every  desire  is  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  paia,  satisfaction  which  is  the  removal  of  desire 
Is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but  what  satisfies 
is  not  always  calculated  to  please;  nor  ia  that  which 
pleases,  that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food 
satisfies  a  hungry  person  but  does  not  please  him 
when  he  is  not  hungry ;  social  enjoyments  please,  but 
they  are  very  for  from  satisfying  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indolgencies ;  '  He  who  has  run  over  the 
wbole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures  will  be  forced  to 
toraplata  tint  either  they  were  not  pleasures  o-  that 


pleasure  waa  not  satisfaction.'— South  To  {ratify 
la  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vivid  plea- 
sure ;  we  may  be  pleased  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  with  such  things  aa  act  strongly  either 
on  the  senses  or  the  affections :  an  epicure  is  gratified 
with  those  delicacies  which  suit  his  taste ;  an  amateur 
in  musick  will  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handel's  composition  finely  performed ;  ( Did  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  to  the  man  himself,  we 
should  think  it  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-murder 
to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  the  body.'— Stbklb. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLO*. 

To  satisfy  to  to  take  enough ;  satiate  to  a  frequenta 
live  formed  from  satis  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough ;  glut,  in  Latin  giutio.  from  gula  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat ;  cloy  ia  a 
variation  of  clog. 

Satisfaction  brings  pleasure;  it  Is  what  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return  - 
satiety  to  attended  with  disgust ;  It  to  what  appetite 
demands ;  but  appetite  to  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil :  glutting  to  an  act  of  In- 
temperance;  it  Is  what  the  inordinate  appetite  de- 
mands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  consequence :  cloying  to  the  con- 
sequence of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  food ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  cloy 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
into  brutes,  glut  themselves  with  that  which  to  agree- 
able to  their  appetites. 

The  first  three  terms  are  employed  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation; the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  we 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  particular  desire ; 
1  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  satis- 
faction to  a  certain  complacency  and  repose  in  the 
good  providence  of  God.'— Hbhbino.  We  satiate  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  or  power ; 

T  was  not  enough, 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life ; 
Puny  Impiety!  wbole  kingdoms  fell, 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power.— Portxcs. 
One  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  ears  by  any  thing  thai  is 
horrid  or  extravagant;  *  If  the  understanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it  ia  glutted 
with  ideal  pleasures.'— Johnson.    We  may  be  cloyed 
by  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures ;  l  Religious 
pleasure  to  such  a  pleasure  aa  can  never  cloy  or  ovei 
work  the  mind.'— Sooth. 

ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFICATION. 

Enjoyment,  from  enjoy  to  have  the  joy  or  pleasure, 
signifies  either  the  act  of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  fruition,  from  fruor  to 
enjoy,  to  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying. 

We  speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure:  we  speak  of  those 

Sleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition,  in 
totincdon  from  those  which  are  only  in  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  to  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  musick, or  the  enjoyment  of  study ;  'The 
enjoyment  of  fame  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and 
afflicting.'— Addison.  Fruition  mostly  relates  to  sen- 
sible, or  at  least  to  external  objects ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  desire  and  the  fruition ;  *  Fame  to  a  good 
ao  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures  that  we  have  no  faculty 
in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to 
relish  It;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruition.''— Addison. 

Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
ful or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the  act  of  giving  plea 
sure,  or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  every  object  which  to  capable  of  yielding  plea- 
sure ;  by  distinction  however  from  moral  and  rationa 
object*;  'His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than 
his  enjoymsnts.'—TiLLOTBoH.    But  the  gratification, 


gratif 
ainedt 


which  to  a  species  of  enjoyment,  to  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses;  '  The  man  of  pleasure  little 
knows  the  perfect  Joy  be  loses  for  the  disappointing 
gratifications  which  be  pursues.'— AnoisON     The 
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onjofment  Is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratification:  tbe 
gratification  is  not  so  permanent  as  toe  enjoyment. 
TXxotXtek  life  has  Its  peculiar  enjeymente;  brilliant 
spectacles  afford /rottfeoiam.  Oar  capadty  for  ayoy- 
ments  depends  apon  oar  intellectual  endowments ;  oor 
gratification  depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
tod  toe  nature  of  our  desires. 

CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

OnUntmmtj  In  French  contentment,  from  client, 
3n  Latin  cententue,  participle  of  continee  to  contain  or 
hold,  signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a  thing ;  satis- 
faction, in  Latin  satis  fade,  compounded  of  satis  and 
/sets,  signifies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

OnUentmaU  lies  in  ourselves :  satisfaction  is  de- 
rived from  external  objects;  one  Is  contented  when 
one  wishes  for  no  more :  one  is  eaiisjud  when  one  has 
obtairod  what  one  wishes;  the  contented  man  has 
always  enougn ;  the  satisfied,  man  receives  enough. 

The  contented  man  will  not  be  dissatisfied ;  but  br 
who  looks  for  satisfaction  will  never  be  contented. 
Contentment  U  the  absence  of  pain ;  satisfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  accompanied  with 
tbe  enjoyment  of  what  one  has ;  satisfaction  is  often 
quickly  followed  with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a  satisfied 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Contentment  is  a 
permanent  and  Labitoal  state  of  mind ;  It  is  the  restric- 
tion of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within  the 
compass  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment ; 

True  happiness  Is  to  no  place  confln'd, 

But  still  b  found  in  a  contented  mind.— Ahosymous. 
Satisfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire ; 
*  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing It  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  man's  heart.*— Spectxtoe.  Content- 
ment Is  suited  to  our  present  condition ;  It  accommo- 
dates itself  to  tbe  vicissitudes  of  human  life :  satisfac- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being ;  one  satisfied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  satisfaction.  Con- 
tentment Is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  Is  a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  We 
should  therefore  look  for  the  contented  man,  where 
mere  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  satisfied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented  ;  our  desires  ask  to  be  satis- 
fied; but  our  duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 


PLAY,  GAME,  SPOBT. 

Play,  from  the  French  flairs  to  please,  signifies 
general  what  one  does  to  please  one's  self;  game,  In 
Baxon  gaming,  very  probably  conies  from  the  Greek 
yajtlw  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for  games;  the 
word  yaube,  Itself,  comes  from  yaim  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay;  sport,  in 
German  spass  or  poise,  comes  from  the  Greek  mi/£*> 
to  Jest. 

Play  and  game  both  include  eiercise,  corporeal  or 
mental,  or  both ;  but  play  is  an  unsystematlck,  game  a 
systematick,  exercise ;  children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  this  is  a  game;  every  game  therefore  u  a 
play,  but  every  play  is  not  a  game ;  trundling  a  hoop 
k  a  play,  but  not  a  game :  cricket  Is  both  a  plsvp  and 
a  game.  One  person  may  have  his  ploy  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  game. 
Ploy  is  adapted  to  infants;  games  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Play  is  the  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body :  gams  is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  ploy, 
though  prejudicial  to  the. improvement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  Indication  which  they 
can  give;  it  is  often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a  better 
kind ;  *  Ploy  Is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest'— 
Hawrsworth.  When  games  are  pursued  with  too 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  tbe  purposes  of  gain, 
tliey  are  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  understanding, 
and  minous  to  *he  morals  • 


What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame, 

Wild  beasts  to  combat  or  to  tame, 

With  all  the  mysteries  of  that  game  -Waum 

2'  sort  Is  a  bodily  exercise  connected  with  tbe  pros*  I 
on  of  some  object ;  it  is  so  far,  therefore,  dfcstiast 
from  either  ploy  or  game:  for  play  may  be  purdp 
corporeal;  game,  principally  intellectual;  but  sport 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  game  comprehends  tat 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  perfection  which  hi  attainel ! 
in  that  art  Is  tbe  end  or  source  of  pleasure ;  the  sport 
is  merely  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  may  se, 
and  mostly  Is,  attainable  by  one's  physical  powesj 
without  any  exercise  of  art:  the  game,  therefore,* 
Intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  tbe  means;  the  sport 
only  In  the  end.  Draughts,  harkgammoa,  cams,  and 
the  like,  are  games:  but  hunting,  snooting,  racing, 
bowling,  quoits,  dec.  are  termed  more  properly  oporto . 
there  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  be  deeo 
minated  either  gams  or  sport  according  an  it  has  aw* 
or  less  of  art  In  it  Wrestling,  boxing,  cbarkx-racu^, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  games ;  of  which  we  have  historical  ixuwun 
under  the  different  titles  of  the  Olympick,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  ramus.  Ptaftar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rasUcka  In  Eugtend,  hare 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  sports.  Upoa  this 
ground  gams  Is  used  abstractedly  for  tbe  pan  of  the 
game  in  which  tin  whole  art  lies:  *  There  m no  mas 
of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  aod  own,  whether 
he  understands  the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident 
folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  dd 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  dowa 
to  a  puUIck  gaming  table,  and  plaj  off  their  money 
to  one  another.'— Bkrzxlbt.  Sport  m  used  for  tss 
end  of  the  sport  or  the  pleasure  produced  by  tbe  attain- 
ment of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that  the  game  is  wooer 
lost;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a.  game;  to  have  mack 
eport%  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil  the  sport; 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill : 

Tour  legs  are  young.— SHAKsrvAXts* 

Game  Is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  any  scbenv 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued  ; 

War!  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  tojday. 

Swift. 
Sport  m  sometimes  used  for  the  subject  of  sport  fe 


Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  tbe  sport  of  every  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.— Daman. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay, 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  sport,  and  smites  toptay? 


The  epithets  playful,  gamesome,  and  sportive  bear  a 
very  similar  distinction.  Playful  Is  taken  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  disposition  to  play,  and  applies  peculiarly 
to  children ;  •  He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  bang 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  beirig  ploy/v/.'— Annuo*. 
Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge  In  Jest,  bat 
Is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 

Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood.— Milton. 
Sportive,  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  sporting  or 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  Import  tbu 
playful; 

I  am  not  In  a  sportive  humour  now : 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  sAhe  money  1 


Shaxsmuxi. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 


what  deviated  from  their  original  meaning ;  for  a  freak 
has  more  of  childishness  and  humour  than  boidnesi  Id 
It,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  chiMadmeav 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  thelr/r«at», 
as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  movemenu 
from  all  role ;  but  whims  are  at  most  out  singular  devia 
tions  of  the  mind  from  lei  ordinary  and  even  course 
Females  are  most  liable  to  be  seized  with  freaks,  which 
are  m  their  naiure  sudden  and  not  to  be  csJcdIbio1 
upon :  men  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  at  s 
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retfeh  aie  la  their  nature  strange  and  often  laughable. 
Wm  should  call  it  a  freak  for  a  female  to  put  on  the 
obit  of  a  male,  and  so  accoutred  to  sally  forth  into  the 
treets; 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freak*  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  iuto  pain.— Goldsmith. 

Ve  term  it  a  whhn  in  a  man  who  takes  a  resolution 
ever  to  shave  himself  any  more ; 

*T  n.  all  bequeathed  to  publlck  uses, 
To  publick  uses !  There  '■  a  warn  / 
What  had  the  publick  done  for  him  1— Swirr 


FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

Fanciful  signifies  full  of  fancy  (v.  Conceit) ;  fantas- 
ical  signifies  belonging  to  the  phantasy,  which  is  the 
ramediate  derivative  from  the  Greek ;  whimsical  slg- 
ifiea  either  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim ;  capricious 
ignifies  having  caprice. 

Fanciful  and  fantastical  are  both  employed  for  per- 
oos  and  things ;  whimsical  and  capricious  are  mostly 
mployed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful, 
i  regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
a  the  taste  or  Judgement;  fantastical  is  said  or  that 
rhich  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity;  the 
inner  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule? 
be  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  person  may, 
berefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fanciful, 
Jthough  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  disc- 
redit. Lively  minds  will  be  fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
heir  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage;  'There  is  some- 
bing  very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in  Plato's 
eseription  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "  truth  is  his 
ody,  and  light  his  shadow."  '—Addison.  The  affecta- 
ton  of  singularity  frequently  renders  people  fantas- 
ical  in  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress ; 

Metbinks  heroick  poesy,  till  now, 

Like  eomefantasttck  fairy  land  did  show. 

Cowlit. 

Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errours  of  opt- 
ion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
lind :  whimsical  Is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in  regard 
>  one's  likes  or  dislikes :  capricious  respects  errours 
f  temper,  or  Irregularities  of  feeling.  The  fanciful 
oes  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  eapri- 
ions  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is  fanciful 
y  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  in 
nr'fl  own  mind ;  one  is  whimsical  in  the  Inventions 
f  the  fancy ;  one  is  capricious  by  acting  and  judging 
riii*->ut  rule  or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both. 
L  person  discovers  himself  to  be  fanciful  who  makes 
ifficalties  and  objections  which  have  no  foundation  In 
le  external  object,  but  in  his  own  mind ;  'The  Eng- 
sh  are  naturally  fanciful.'— Addison.  A  person  dls- 
avers  himself  to  be  capricious  when  he  likes  and  dis- 
kes  the  same  thing  In  quick  succession ;  '  Many  of 
ie  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  founded  on 
mridauM  liking.'— Blair.  A  person  discovers  hlm- 
Hf  to  be  whimsical  who  falls  upon  unaccountable 
todes,  and  imagines  unaccountable  things; 

T  fee  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 
In  nonsense  and  impossibilities : 
This  made  a  whimsical  philosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  preferv 

ROCBKSTKR. 

Sck  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  In  their  food; 
males,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
t  be  capricious ;  the  English  have  the  character  of 
ping  a  whimsical  nation.  In  application  to  things, 
ie  terms  fanciful  and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar 
brtinctlon ;  what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  Just 
Mnbtnation  of  a  well  regulated  fancy,  or  the  unreal 


combination  of 


imbination  of  a  distempered  fancy  ;  the  fantastical 

\  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted 

dim 

my  L-rf_ 

rhich  would  not  be*  becoming  even  In  the  dress  of  a 


not  OTliy  uw  uiircui,  uui  uic  awwiwu  MvwiiiHiun  ui 

disordered /«**».    In  sculpture  or  painting  drapery 
m  v  be  fancifully  disposed :  the  airiness  and  showmen 


■  be  fancifully  disposed 
„.ch  would  not  be  becoi     _ 
Dtinsj  female,  would  be  fantastical  in  that  of  an  old 


FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 

Fastidious,  in  Latin  fastidiosus,  from /arias  pride 

signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased :  squeamish* 

changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-stomached,  signifies, 

in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  female  is  fastidious  when  she  criticises  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  '  The  perception  as  well  as 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike 
raise  in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness:- John  so* 
She  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  hei  own  dress,  com 
pany,  words,  &c.  Whoever  examines  his  own  impar 
lections  will  cease  to  be  fastidious  ; 

Were  the  fates  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick, 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.— Armstrong. 
Whoever  restrains  humour  and  caprice  will  cease  tr 
be  squeamish. 

PARTICULAR.  SINGULAR,  ODD,  ECCEN 
TRICK,  STRANGE. 

Particular,  in  French  particulier,  Latin  portion 
laris,  from  partkula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  singular,  in  French 
singuliert  Latin  singularis,  from  singulus  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew  7JQ 
peculhm,  or  private  property ;  odd  is  probably  changed 
from  add,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added ;  eccon 
trick,  from  ex  and  centre,  signifies  out  of  the  centre  ox 
direct  line ;  strange,  in  French  itrange,  Latin  extra, 
and  Greek  if  out  of.  signifies  out  of  some  other  part, 
or  not  belonging  to  this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either  as  characteris- 
ticka  of  persons  or  things.  What  is  particular  belongs 
to  some  sinal!  particle  or  point  to  which  it  Is  confined  • 
what  Is  singular  is  single,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind ; 
what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  Is  fit  to  pair ;  what  is  eccentrick  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strongs  is  different  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  particular 
as  it  respects  himself;  he  is  singular  as  it  respects 
others ;  he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes  of 
action ;  he  is  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him ; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our  dress ;  in  the 
former  case  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our  dress  to 
please  ourselves ;  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a  mode 
of  dress  that  distinguishes  us  from  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentrick,  and  strange  more  as  It  re 
speeds  established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  indivi- 
dual circumstances :  a  person  is  odd  when  his  actions 
or  his  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  others , 
he  is  eccentrick  if  he  Irregularly  departs  from  the  cus 
tomary  modes  of  proceeding ;  he  Is  strongs  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  unknown  to  those 
who  are  about  him.  Particularity  and  singularity 
are  not  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense ;  oddness,  eccen- 
tricity, and  strangeness  are  never  taken  in  a  good 
one.  A  person  ought  to  be  particular  in  the  choice 
of  his  society,  his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice  is  unfor 
tunately  prevalent :  but  particularity  becomes  ridicu 
lous  when  it  respects  trifles ;  and  singularity  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  most  impe 
rious  necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentricity,  and  strange 
ness  consist  in  the  violation  of  good  order,  of  the  de- 
cencies of  human  life,  or  the  more  important  points  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justifiable,  and  often 
unpardonable.  An  odd  man,  whom  no  one  can  asso 
elate  with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no  one,  is 
an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  society 
which  Is  troubled  with  his  presence.  An  eccentrick 
character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
the  breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a  being  who 
deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more  serious  treat 
ment  of  censure  or  rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who 
makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom  he 
is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  being  as  unfortunate 
as  he  is  worthless.  Particularity  In  the  bad  sense, 
arises  either  from  a  naturally  frivolous  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engage  the  mind ; 
'There  Is  such  a  particularity  for  ever  affected  be 
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erect  beauties,  that  they  an  encumbered  with  their 
charms  in  all  they  say  or  do.'— Hugh**.  Singularitf, 
which  to  much  oftener  taken  in  the  bad  than  in  the 
cood  sense,  arises  from  a  preposterous  pride  which 
thirsts  after  distinction  even  in  folly  ;  *  Singularity  is 
only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men  act  contrary  to  reason.' 
— AnoxsoN.  Oddness  is  mostly  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
torted humour,  attributable  to  an  unhappy  frame  of 


So  hi] 


80  proud,  I  am 

,  I  own  myself  no  knave, 

my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.— Pofb. 

Eccentricitf.  which  to  the  excess  of  singularity,  arises 
commonly  from  the1  undisciplined  state  of  strong 
powers;  «Tbat  acute,  though  eccentrick  observer, 
Boumeau,  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publick,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced.'— 
Bvrki.  Strangeness,  which  to  a  degree  of  oddness, 
baa  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the  heart;  'A 
strange,  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make  yon, 
madam,  when  I  tell  you,  it  to  not  from  every  body  I 
would  be  thus  obliged.'— Sucxxwo.  l  Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  particular  person, 
without  election  of  Ideas,  have  been  often  reproached 
for  that  omission.'— Drydkh. 

So  lingular  a  madness 
Most  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

Dbkham. 

When  applied  to  characterize  Inanimate  objects 
they  are  mostly  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense :  _the  particular  serves  to  define 
or  specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or  indefinite ; 
a  particular  day  or  hour,  a  particular  case,  a  particu- 
lar person,  are  expressions  which  confine  one's  atten- 
tion to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from  the  rest ; 
singular,  like  the  word  particular,  marks  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  which  to  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  the  particular  to  said  only  of  that  which 
one  has  arbitrarily  made  particular,  but  the  lingular 
la  so  from  Its  own  properties :  thus  a  place  is  particu- 
lar when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it  out  In  any  man- 
ner so  that  It  may  be  knowu  from  others ;  a  place  to 
lingular  if  it  have  any  thing  In  Itself  which  distin- 

Eiishea  it  from  others.  Odd,  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objects  in  general; 
an  odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  It  to  also  employed  In  a  bad  sense,  to  mark 
objects  which  are  totally  dissimilar  to  others,  as  an 
add  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place ;  '  History  to  the  great  looking-glass, 
through  which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  eyes, 
not  only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the  odd 
accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  differ- 
ent humours  of  men.'— Howbll.  Eccentrick  is  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and  to  never 
employed  in  regard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense : 
strange,  in  its  proper  sense,  marks  that  which  to  un- 
known or  unusual,  as  a  strange  face,  a  strange  figure, 
a  strange  place;  but  in  the  moral  application  it  to 
like  the  word  odd,  and  conveys  the  unfavourable  Idea 
of  that  which  is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing ; 
a  strange  noise  designates  not  only  that  which  has  not 
been  heard  before,  but  that  which  it  to  not  desirable 
to  hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  have  Men  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  that 
which  has  also  much  in  it  that  to  objectionable ;  *  b  it 
not  strongs  that  a  rational  man  should  worship  an 
ox  T— South. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 
Stranger,  in  French  Hranger,  Latin  eztransus  or 
extra,  in  Greek  i\  signifies  out  of.  that  to,  out  of  an- 
other country ;  foreigner,  from  font  abroad,  and  alien, 
from  alienus  another's,  have  obviously  the  same  ori- 

gnal  meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
elr  acceptations.  Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country ;  foreigner  to  ap- 
plied only  to  strangers  of  another  country ;  and  alien 
to  a  technical  term  applied  to  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  from  natural-born  subjects. 
Ulysses  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  a 


stranger\n\iucwnbonsm.  The  French  wnfrmgaan 
in  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Natter  est 
enjoy,  as  aliens,  the  same  privilege*  in  a  fbxetga  ana 
try  as  they  do  in  their  own.  The  laws  of  hnspuaisy 
require  us  to  treat  strangers  with  more  ceiemo&y  ttm 
we  do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  eery  lataa* 
friends.  The  lower  orders  of  the  Sngtteh  are  apts 
M^x  foreigners  with  an  undeserved  contempt  E*ny 
alien  to  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  bsve  a  license  far* 
siding  in  Eugland. 

The  term  stranger  to  sometimes  employed  to  dens* 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  naviefa- 
perienced  its  effects,  as  to  be  a  stramjrer  to  sorrow.* 
to  be  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  subject;  I  warm 
stranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also  studied  VBpft 
design,  and  his  disposition  of  it.  Fbraufmer  is  as* 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense;  bat  the  epflbs 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  to  an  oftsm; 
AU  the  distinctions  of  this  Utile  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite  foreign  to  the  ansa. 

Yocze. 

Alien.Sa  sometimes  employed  by  the  poets  in  the  sbbsi 
of  foreigner; 
Like  you  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.— Dsypch. 
From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verbs  to  attramgt 
and  alienate,  which  are  extended  in  their  aseasisg  and 
application ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the  under 
standing  or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  aa  Object,  aad 
the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affections  of  onepcrsea 
strange  to  another.    Thus  we  may  ear  thai  the  end 
becomes  alienated  to  one  object,  when  «  has  find  m 
affections  on  another ;  *  The  manner  of  lien's  wnttof 
must    not  alienate  our  hearts   from   the   truth.*- 
Hooks*.    Or  a  person  estranges  himself  from  fas 
family ;  '  Worldly  and  corrupt  men  estrone*  nea 
selves  from  all  that  is  divine.'— -Blai*. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 
These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  aa  attempt  a 

Hby  improper  means.  The  Cmesl  Is  Irangnfft 
fine ;  the  spruce  to  laboriously  and  artfully  fine; 
rppisk  to  fantastically  and  aaoctedly  fine.  Tot 
finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and  speech;  M 
spruce  to  said  of  the  dress;  the  foppish  of  dress  aaa 
manners.  , 

A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and  serewt  b*i 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  hae- 
self  the  air  of  a  delicate  person ;  a  spruce  geoUemu 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat, 
nor  a  hair  of  bis  bead  to  lie  amiss;  a  foppish  genue- 
man  seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  out  of  his  cktfbea, 
and  by  the  tawdrlness  in  their  ornaments,  to  reader 
himself  distinguished  for  finery  A  tittle  mind,  mil  of 
conceit  of  itself,  will  lead  a  man  to  be  finical;  ll  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romancing  bow  the  king  tack 
him  aside  at  such  a  time ;  what  the  queen  said  to  Ma 
at  another.'— L'Estbanob.  A  vacant  mind  that  is 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  emptor 
ment  of  rendering  the  person  spruce; 

Methinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine, 
-  With  coat  embroiderM  richly  s' ' 
A  giddy,  vain  mind,  eager  after  applause,  impebanao 
to  every  kind  of  foppery  ; 

The  learned,  fu|I  of  inward  pride, 

The /op*  of  outward  show  deride.— Gat. 

Finical  may  atoo  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  asm 
epithet  for  things;  ( At  the  top  of  the  building  (Btea- 
helm  house)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  tost 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
once  finical  and  heavy.*— Popm. 


HUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 
Humour  (v.  Humour)  to  general;  eaprica  (s.  Aa 
tastical)  to  particular :  humour  may  be  good  or  sad, 
caprice  to  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Humev  a 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle ;  h  is  the  feefini 
or  Impulse  of* the  moment:  caprice  la  always  opposed 
to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  actUsj:  if  a 
the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting  at  nought  afl  rafe 
and  defying  all  reason.    The  feeling  only  to  perverted 


whan  the  humour  predominates ; 
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lou  U  mk  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  bare 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats ;  I  'U  not  answer  that, 
But  any,  it  is  my  axsumr.— StuxsrsiBt. 

lie  judgement  and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice:  a 
aild  allows  its  humour  In  fretfulness  and  impatience ; 

mac  betrays  his  caprice  In  his  intercourse  with 
there,  In  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in  the 
teoice  of  bis  amusements ;  '  Men  will  submit  to  any 
ile  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
f  caprice  and  chance/— Johnson. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  persons 
umarsome:  '  I  am  glad  that  though  you  are  lncredu- 
►iia  you  are  not  humoreome  loo.'— Goodman.  Proe- 
erity  or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man  capri- 
laus  ;  *  A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea- 
ms, although  he  be  not  apprized  of  them,  otherwise  he 
111st  tax  hia  prince  of  capricioueneee,  inconstancy?  or 
1  design.* — Swift.  A  humoreome  person  commonly 
bjects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily  displeased ;  a  ee~ 
rtctous  person  likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  dlsap- 
rovs  the  same  thing  in  quick  succession.  Humour, 
rhen  applied  to  things,  has  the  sense  of  wit ;  whence 
ye  distinction  between  humoreome  and  humorous: 
ie  former  implying  the  existence  of  humour  or  per- 
erted  feeling  in  the  person ;  the  latter  implying  the  ex- 
itenoe  of  humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing; 

Tby  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 

And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  kaow'st  not  what 

Prior. 
fepnoa  la  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
leir  total  irregularity  and  planleamess  of  proceeding ; 
a,  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice,  when 
aat  which  has  beeu  laid  aside  Is  again  taken  into  use : 
liaeaaes  are  termed  capricious  which  act  in  direct 
ppoarftioa  to  all  established  rule;  'Does  It  Imply  that 
ux  language  is  in  its  nature  irregular  and  capricious  V 

L.OWTH. 


HUMOUR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

-  literally  signifies  moisture  or  fluid,  in  which 

erne  it  ia  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and 
a  far  as  these  humours  or  their  particular  state  Is  con- 
ected  with,  or  has  its  Influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
nd  the*  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humour  applicable  to 
loral  agents;  temper  (v.  Disposition)  Is  less  speciflck 
a  its  signification;  It  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
be  changed  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
eneral  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  mood,  which  is 
ut  a  change  from  mode  or  manner,  has  an  original 
unification  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  is 
pplied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humours  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
area  of  the  animal  frame,  humour  in  regard  to  the 
aind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  stele  when 
om  pared  with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
labitual  state.  The  humour  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
aries  in  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  but  the  temper  is 
o  far  confined  that  it  always  shows  Itself  to  be  the 
ame  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all :  the  humour 
lakes  a  man  different  from  himself;  the  temper  makes 
im  different  from  others.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
umamr  of  the  moment;  of  the  temper  of  the  youth  or 
f  old  age :  so  likewise  we  say,  to  accommodate  one's 
elf  to  the  humour  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper  : 
a  put  one  into  a  certain  humour;  to  correct  or  sour 
lie  temper.  Humour  is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature 
ban  in  its  duration ;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one 
•biect,  or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  of  the 
eelings :  temper  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  opinions 
ia  well  aa  feelings  of  a  man :  it  gives  a  colouring  to  all 


ie  says,  does,  thinks,  and  reels:  •  There  are  three  or 
■  single  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  JMU'r*'~(;'?w~ 


r*e  may  be  in  a  humour  for  writing,  or  reading ; 


bar 

»xm.     „ 

or  what  ia  gay  or  what  is  serious ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet:  but  our  temper  Is  discoverable  In  our 
lauly  conduct;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  111  humour  in 
">mpany,  but  in  domestic  life  and  in  our  closet  rela- 
uw>  we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A 
nan  *N>ws  his  humour  in  different  or  trifling  actions ; 
ie  shows  bis  temper  li  the  most  Important  actions :  it 


may  be  a  man's  answer  to  stt  white  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave;  but  he  shows  bis 
temper  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  forgiving  injuries 
or  harbouring  resentments:  in  living  peaceably,  or  in- 
dulging himself  in  contentions; 
It  Is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  bloodhouse  of  life. 

8IU.ISPKARB 

•  This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  ia  tar  from 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.'— Ham- 
mond. 

The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  terms 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  have 
Its  humour  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  individual : 
the  former  discovers  Itself  in  the  manners  and 
fashion ;  the  latter  in  its  publMk  spirit  towards  its  go- 
vernment or  other  nations.  It  has  been  the  most  un- 
lucky humour  of  the  present  day  to  banish  ceremony, 
and  consequently  decency,  from  all  companies;  'True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to 
the  humour  of  the  company/—  Addison.  The  temper 
of  the  times  Is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  was 
during  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania ;  *  All  Irre- 
gular tempers  in  trade  and  business  are  but  like  lrrega 
iar  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking.'— Law. 

Humour  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a  particular  and 
temporary  state  of  feeling ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cause . 
the  former  being  attributable  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter  to  the  moral  frame  of 
the  mind:  the  former  therefore  is  Independent  of  all 
external  circumstances,  or  at  all  events,  of  any  that  are 
reducible  to  system;  the  latter  is  guided  entlrp'v  uy 
events.  Humour  Is  therefore  generally  taken  ;n  u  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epithet  to  tot 
contrary; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 

But  when  they  are  imposed  upon.— Hddibras 
Mood  is  always  taken  in  an  Indifferent  sense;  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood.*— Cowram. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  humour  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  performs  ill  or  well: 
It  is  necessary  to  suppress  humour  in  a  child ;  we  dis- 
cover by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  something 
J* has  happened  to  him. 


cover  by  the 
distressing  i 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

Disvositum,  from  dispose  (a.  To  dispose),  signifies 
here  the  state  of  being  disposed ;  temper,  like  temperot 
ment,  from  the  Latin  temperamentum  and  tempore  to 
temper  or  manage,  signifies  the  thing  modelled  or 
formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  lta 
bias;  but  disposition  respects  the  whole  frame  and 
texture  of  the  mind :  temper  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  settled ;  '  My  friend 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his 
children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.'— Stkblr. 
Temper  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ;  'The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.'— Addi- 
son. The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs  and 
motives  of  action ;  the  temper  influences  the  actional 
for  the  time  being:  it  is  possible  and  not  unfrequent  to 
have  a  good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice 


A  good  disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  '  Akenside 
was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  bad  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easuy  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  established.'— Johnson.  A  good 
temper  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none;  'In  coffee- 
houses a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  his  element,  for 
if  be  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to  his 
company  aa  well  as  pleased  in  himself  In  being  a 
hearer.' — 8tkrlb.  A  good  disposition  will  go  far 
towards  correcting  the  arrows  of  temper;  but  when 
there  ia  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no  hopes  of  i 
ment 


we 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES. 


DIbi»OemON,  INCLINATION. 

Disposition  in  the  preceding  section  fa  taken  for  the 
general  frame  of  the  mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  its 
particular  frame ;  inclination,  u.  Attachment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  than  inclination*  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  do :  hut  we  cannot  always  calculate  npton  his 
executing,  that  to  which  he  is  merely  tueUned. 

We  indulge  a  disposition ;  we  yield  to  an  inclination. 
The  disposition  comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the 
mind  at  the  time ;  *  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain  If  possible  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  pleased.'— Steele.  An  inclination  Is jparti- 
cular,  referring  always  to  a  particular  object;  'There 
never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote  your  In- 
terest'—Mblmoth's  fetters  of  Cicero).  After  the 
performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected  to  be 
In  a  disposition  for  bushier  or  merriment :  it  is  be- 
coming to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious;  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
■hows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young 
person  discovers  any  inclination  to  study,  there  are 
hopes  of  his  improvement. 

TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 
Temperament  and  temperature  are  both  used,  to  ex- 
press that  state  which  arises  from  the  tempering  of  op- 
posite or  varying  qualities ;  the  tsmporament  Is  said  of 


i  the  tsmperaturs  of  the  atmosphere. 
Man  of  a  sanguine  tsmporament  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  their  diet;  'Without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  which  he  studies,  his  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  no  purpose.'— BonaBLL.  All  bodies  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  '  O  happy  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  such  a  rare  temperature  of  heat 
and  cold/— Howell. 

FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT,  CON- 
*  STiTUTION. 

Promo  in  its  natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the 
extertour  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently  deter- 
mines its  form ;  H  is  applied  to  man  physically  or  men- 
tally, as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  him  which 
seems  to  bold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  extension 
of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole  contents, 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind;  temper  and  tem- 
perament, In  Latin  temperamentum,  from  tempera  to 
govern  or  dispose,  signify  the  particular  modes  of  being 
disposed  or  organized ;  constitution,  from  constitute  or 
appoint,  signifies  the  particular  mode  of  being  consti- 
tuted or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  Its  most 
universal  sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  frame  being 
violently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being  wonder- 
fully constructed:  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification ; 

The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  almost  comprehends  her  own  amazing  frame. 

Jximvg. 
Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is  taken 
for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  individual ; 

Tlshe 
Sets  superstition  high  on  virtue's  throne, 
Then  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  his  own. 

JlNYNB. 

The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  individuals;  the  temper  comprehends  the 
mural  or  particular  state  of  feeling  as  well  as  thinking 
In  the  Individual.  The  mental  frasno  which  receives 
any  violent  concussion  is  HaUe  to  derangement; 
Your  steady  soul  preserves  her  frame, 

In  good  and  evil  time*  the  same Swirr. 

ft  hi  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 


quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom  they  govern 
•The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
umper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.'— Shucspkarb.  By 
reflection  on  the  various  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
a  man  may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame  of 
devotion:  ( There  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerfu'tuss 


beat 

B 


in  religion ;  and  such  a  frame  of  mind  »  ad 

the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  commenrtahsr  m 

toons  person.'—  Addison.    By  the 

fuL,  repining  temper,  a  man  destroys  1 

mind,  and  oflends  his  Maker;  'The 

the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multicud* 

and  confounds  the  imagination,  that   U 

blished  tempers  can  scarcely  forbear  being 

—Burke. 

Temperament  sod  constitution  marie 
state  of  the  individual;  the  former  coi 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental ;  Use  latter 
purely  physical  application.    A  man  with  a  warn 
perament  owes  his  warmth  of  character  to  tbe  r 
impetus  of  the  blood ;  a  man  with  a  deficvate 
turn  Is  exposed  to  .great  fluctuations  in  bint  n 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry. 
somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by  my  tesas»e 
—Cow per.    'How  little  our  consiitutitrm  in 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  muct 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in!' — Locax. 

The  whole  frame  at  a  new-born  Infant  is  pc 
tender.    Men  of  fierce  tempers  are  to  be  fbnad 
nations ;  men  of  sangnine  tempers  are  mo* 
in  warm  climates:  the  constitutions  of  !*»_» 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  tbetx  fn 
are  altogether  more  susceptible. 


TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOUS. 
Qaoa/y,  compounded  of  the  Latin  malts  asd/fesa, 
signifies  to  make  a  thing  what  It  ought  to  be ;  to  tem- 

Isr,  from  tempero,  is  to  regulate  the  I 
umour  is  to  suit  to  the  humour. 
Things  are  qualifUd  according  to 

what  is  too  harsh  most  be  qualified  byi 

is  soft  and  lenitive;  things  are  tempered  by  nature  m 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com- 
bined; things  are  humoured  by  contrivance:  waaf  a 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  humemrod  ;  a 
polite  person  will  qualify  his  refusal  of  a  request  by 
some  expression  or  kindness;  'It  is  the  excellency  of 
friendship  to  recline  or  at  least  to  eual&e  tbe  marigaery 
of  these  surmises.'— Sooth.  Providence  has  tempered 
the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  m 
them  all :  '  God  in  bis  mercy  has  so  framed  and  tem- 
pered his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  most  pan  a  re- 
serve of  mercy  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.' — Sooth.  Na- 
ture itself  is  sometimes  to  be  humoured  when  art  it 
employed :  but  the  tempers  of  men  require  still  aire 
to  be  humoured;  'Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of 
humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  It  as  i 
possible '— Addison. 


GOODNATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUS. 
Good-nature  and  good-humour  both  imply  the  dis- 
position to  please  and  be  pleased:  but  the  former  a 
habitual  and  permanent,  the  utter  is  temporary  and 
partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  ms 
mind ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  the  humours  or  spfrm. 
A  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at  afl  tines 
by  his  good-nature;  a  good-humoured  man  recom- 
mends himself  particularly  as  a  companion:  good- 
nature displays  itself  by  a  readiness  m  doing  kmd 
offices;  'Affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  Its  original  significa- 
tion of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use,'— 
Addison.     Good-humour  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
case  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  m 
social  converse ;  '  There  was  but  one  who  kept  op  bis 
good-humour  to  the  Land's  End.'— Addison.    Good- 
nature hi  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances :  good- 
humour  hi  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevishness 
and  depression.    Good-nature  is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  Individual ;  good-humour  may  be  ssid 


of  a  whole  company:  it  is  a  mark  of  goad-mature  is  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  good-humour  or  the  eompany  be 
is  in,  by  resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  him  by 


another. 

Goodnature  qualifies  every  thing  wv  say  or  do,  m 
as  to  render  even  reproof  bearable;  '  I  coactudai, 
however  unaccountable  the  assertion  Might  appear  u 


first  sight,  that  goodnature  was  an  essential  quality  a 
a  satirist.'— Addison.  Good  humour  takes  off  from  tint 
personality  of  every  remark ;  »  When  Tirril  said  °  He 
that  did  not  hate  Bovius  might  love  Mevius,"  be  vat 
in  perfectTfOfld-sssKrar.'— Addison. 
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JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 
Jealousy,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin  zelotypia,  Greek 
ffXervv/a,  compounded  of  ftAof  and  rvrrw  to  strike  or 
ill,  signifies  properly  filled  with  a  burning  desire ;  e*vy , 
a  French  envie,  Latin  invidia,  from  invidee.  com- 
pounded of  in  privative  and  video  to  see,  signifies  not 
ooking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contrary  direction. 

We  are  jealous  or  what  is  our  own,  we  are  envious 
of  what  is  another's.  Jealousy  fears  to  lose  what  it 
bos ;  euny  is  pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Princes 
sure  jealous  of  their  authority;  subjects  are  jealous  of 
their  rights:  courtiers  are  envious  of  those  In  favour; 
women  are  envious  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jealous  man  bas-an  object  of  desire,  semething 
Lo  gel  and  something  to  retain :  he  does  not  look  beyond 
the  object  that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ;  a  jealous 
husband  may  therefore  be  appeased  by  the  declaration 
of  his)  wife's  animosity  against  the  object  of  his  jeer 
lousy.  The  envious  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of  enjoy- 
ment; he  Is  easy  only  in  the  misery  of  others:  all  en- 
deavours, therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are 
fruitless.  Jealousy  is  a  noble  or  an  Ignoble  passion, 
according  to  the  object :  in  the  former  case  it  to  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
stimulated  by  fear ;  '  Every  man  is  more  jealous  of  his 
natural  than  his  moral  qualities.*— Hawkjesworth. 
T  is  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Renders  us  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Wallbr. 
Envy  Is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
sions in  its  train ;  'The  envious  man  Is  in  pain  upon 
all  occasions  which  should  give  him  pleasure/ 
Adobson. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
individuals ;  envious  to  individuals  only.  Nations  are 
jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  in  their  commerce,  government,  or  territory; 
1  While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  am- 
bition, I  do  not  see  any  other  methoeneft  them  to  reform 
the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  laity.'— Swift.  Individuals 
are  envious  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honours  of  each 
o!  r ;  *  A  woman  docs  not  envy  a  man  for  fighting 
cou.xge,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beautyV— 
Colljkr. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  both  Imply  a  fear  of  an- 
other's will,  Intentions,  or  power,  to  dispossess  one  of 
tome  object  of  desire :  but  in  jealousy  there  to  none  of 
the  listruat  which  belongs  to  suspicion.  The  jealous 
man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity  of  his 
opponent;  the  suspicious  man  thinks  ill  of  both. 
Jealjusy  exists  properly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretensions  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other: 
suspicion  fixes  on  the  person  Who  by  fraud  or  circum- 
vention is  supposed  to  aim  at  getting  what  he  has  no 
right  to ;  men  suspect  those  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  Jealousy  is  most  alive  when  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known ;  suspicion  can  only  exist  while  the 
views  of  the  party  are  concealed.  According  to  this 
distinction  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  substituted 
the  word  jealousy  for  that  of  suspicion  when  be  says, 
lThe  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the 
king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy,  that  when  the 
king  had  go|  him  into  his  bands,  be  would  take  revenge 
jpon  him.'— There  can  be  no  jealousy  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  king,  or  between  parties  entering  into  a  treaty ; 
sat  there  may  be  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  either 
side  towards  the  other ; 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge ;  while  goodness  thinks  do  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems. 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

fmvidiou\  in  Latin  invtdioeue,  from  invidia  and 
bmidco  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
eye ;  envious  is  literally  only  a  variation  of  invidious, 
invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  signifies  causing 
111  will :  envious  signifies  having  ill  will. 

A  task  is  tnvidurus  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of 
living  offence;  a  look  is  envious  that  to  full  of  envy, 
hnridums  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
em|  •    of  the  mind    J'  to  invidious  (or  one  author  lo 


be  judge  against  another  who  bat  written  on  the  sane 
subject; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  lo  the  great  reveal— Pops. 
A  man  to  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap* 
piness  gives  hbn  pain ;  'They  that  desire  to  excel  la 
too  many  matters  oat  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever 
envious.—  Bacon. 


LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

Lively  signifies  having  life,  or  the  animal  spirits 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark;  sprightly,  con- 
tracted from  spnghtfully  or  spiritfuUy,  signifies  full 
of  spirits ;  vivacious.  In  Latingetvaz,  from  vivo  to  live, 
has  the  same  original  meaning  as  lively ;  sportive,  fond 
of  or  ready  for  sport;  merry,  v.  Cheerful;  jocund,  hi 
Latin  jocundus,  from  jucundus  and  juvo  to  delight  or 
please,  signifies  delighted  or  pleased. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats  high  with  a 
sentiment  of  gayety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
terms :  the  lively  is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification ;  Me,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle}  is 
supposed  to  be  Inherent  in  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
bodies ;  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  to  said 
to  have  Itfe,  and  in  whatever  object  this  to  wanting, 
this  object  to  said  to  be  dead:  in  like  manner,  accord 
lng  to  the  degree  or  circumstances  under  which  this 
moving  principle  displays  itself,  the  object  Is  denoml 
nated  lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  and  the  like.  Live- 
is  the  I *-  -*  -—"•---- 


property  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even 
maturer  age :  svrighUiness  to  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth ;  vivacity  to  a  quality  compatible  with  the 
sobriety  of  years :  an  infant  shows  Itself  to  be  Kosfc; 
or  otherwise  in  a  few  months  after  its  birth ;  a  female, 
particularly  in  her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  sprighiliness ;  a  vivacious  companion  re- 
commends himself  wherever  be  goes.  Sportivensss  is 
an  accompaniment  of  liveliness  or  svrighUiness:  a 
sprightly  child  will  show  its  svrighUiness  by  its  sport- 
ive humour:  mirth  and  joeundtty  are  the  forms  of 
liveliness  which  display  themselves  in  social  life;  the 
former  to  a  familiar  quality,  more  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered in  vulgar  than  in  polished  society :  jocundity 
Is  a  form  of  liveliness  which  poets  have  ascribed  to 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  other  atrial  creatures  of 
the  Imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
the  characterkstlcks  or  actions  of  persons  as  when  ap 
plied  unbe  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con 
ception,  representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively;  'One 
study  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgement.'— Johnson.    A  person's  ah/, 
manner,  look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly ; 
His  sportive  lambs, 
This  way  andHhat  convolved,  in  frtokful  glee 
Their  frolicks  play.    And  now  the  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth.— Thomson.  « 

A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  to  vivacious ; 
1  By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind 
gains  new  strength  to  refuse  those  solicitations  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted/ 
—Johnson.  The  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  is 
sportive;  the  meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  con 
celt,  to  merry; 

Warn'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lurk, 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clans.— Sombrvillb. 
The  train,  the  dance,  to  jocund; 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night 
Thomson. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  GAY. 

Cheerful  signifies  full  of  cheer,  or  of  that  which 
cheers  (v.  Te  animate);  merry,  in  Saxon  merig,  \m 
probably  connected  with  the  word  stars,  and  the  Latin 
meretrix  a  strumpet;  sprightly  to  contracted  from 

;  gay  to  connected  with  joy  and  jocund,  in 


tin  jocundus,  from  juvo  to  delight;  cheerful  marks 
an  unruffled  flow  of  spirits;  with  mirth  there  to  mora 
of  tumult  and  noise ;  with  sprightUness  there  to  mora 
buoyancy ;  gayety  comprehends  sura  and  indulgence 
A  cheerful  person  smiles;  the  si 
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Tbe  cheerful  countenance 


the  spr^fttfy  person  dances;  tbe  fay  person  takes  his 

line  ilssifaf,  it 
t  of  the  heart,  end  In  freedom 
from  pain :  the  merry  fate  will  often  look  sad ;  a  trifle 
will  turn  wurtk  Into  kotow  :  the  sprtghtlimss  of  youth 
ia  often  succeeded  by  the  Itoii«».ue«B  of  bodily  In- 


firmity, or  tbe  gloom  of  despondency:  gayety  it  aa 
-transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it  subsists;  it 
Is  often  followed  by  sulteune**  and  discontent. 


Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  sute  of  the  mind  ;  mirth 
is  an  occasional  elevation  of  the  spirits ;  sprightlineee 
Hes  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood ;  gayety 
depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances.  Re- 
ligion Is  the  best  promoter  of  cheerfulness :  it  makes 
Ms  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  him ; 
1 1  nave  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth :  the 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  Is  snort  and  transient;  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.'— Addison.  Company  and  wine 
are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirth;  'Man- 
kind may  be  divided  Into  the  merry  and  the  serious, 
who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure  hi  the 
species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective  humours 
from  degenerating  Into  the  neighbouring  extreme.'— 
Addison.  Youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  attended 
With  sprightlineee; 
But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  affairs, 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares : 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Of  sweet  Ascaniua,  and  the  sprightly  grace. 

Darnix. 
A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  tbe  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gayety  alive. 
Sprightly  and  merry  are  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
proper  sense  as  respects  persons:  but  cheerful  and 
gay  are  extended  to  different  objects;  as  a  cheerful 
prospect,  a  cheerful  mom,  fay  attire,  a  guy  scene,  gey 
colours,  fee.; 
To  Under  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
G*yt  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
~   is'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
Goldsmith. 


LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

Ughtneos,  from  light,  signifies  tbe  abstract  quality ; 
levity,  in  Latin  levitas,  from  levie  light,  signifies  tbe 
same:  volatility,  in  Latin  volatility,  from  volo  to  fly, 
signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly  swiftly  on ;  flightineee, 
from  Highly  and  Jh/,  signifies  the  readiness  to  fly ;  gid- 
diness, from  giddy,  in  Saxon  gidig,  Is  probably  con- 
nected with  tbe  verb  fats*  to  go^lgnifylng  a  sute  of 
going  unsteadily. 

Lightness  Is  taken  either  In  the  natural  or  meta- 
phorical sense ;  the  rest  only  In  the  moral  sense : 
lightness  is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  levity  is  said  only  of  the  outward  car- 
riage ;  a  light  minded  man  treats  every  thing  lightly, 
be  it  ever  so  serious;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  to  evi- 
dent by  the  lightness  of  his  motions.  Lightness  is 
common  to  both  sexes;  levity  Is  peculiarly  striking  In 
females;  and  in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionable qualities  in  the  highest  degree :  when  a 
woman  has  lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near 
towards  direct  vice  ;  when  there  to  levity  in  her  con- 
duct she  exposes  herself  to  the  imputation  of  crimi- 
nality ;  •  Innocence  gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirits,  ill 
imitated  and  111  supplied  by  that  forced  levity  of  the 
vicious.'— Blair.  Volatility,  fUgktineee,  and  giddi- 
ness are  degrees  of  lightness,  which  rise  in  significa- 
tion on  one  another ;  volatility  being  more  than  light- 
ness, und  the  others  more  than  volatility:  lightest 
and  volatility  are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age:  those 
only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
light  or  volatile.  When  we  treat  that  as  light  which 
b  weighty,  when  we  suffer  nothing  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  or  make  any  impression,  this  to  a  defective 
tightness  of  character;  when  tbe  spirits  are  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly  from  one  object 
to  another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a  moment, 
this  lightness  becomes  volatility;  'If  we  see  people 
dancing,  even  In  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle  always  »• 


e  are  soon  convinced1  of  the  ewisaa 
spirits  of  those  merry  slaves.*— SoMnTiiAa-  Angst  | 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  distance;  a  uoletm 
person  catches  pleasure  from  evexy  iiasaiiuj;  oisxL 
Flighttness  and  giddiness  are  the  defect*  of  y*s£; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  command  over  « « 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  in  inseparable  fresi 
a  state  of  childhood :  a  flighty  child,  however,  euj 
tails  from  a  want  of  attention ;  bat  a  eTid*9  <***>  * 
one  whose  head  lain  the  natural  sense  ertsLdy,  is  tomato 
to  collect  Itself  so  as  to  have  any  cmutetrmmm  <tf 
what  passes :  a  fUghty  person  commit*  improprieta 
*  Remembering  many  fiightineeees  in  her  wriest ' 
know  not  bow  to  behave  myself  to  I*er.*— Riceai* 
son.  A  giddy  person  commits  extravagances ; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  pans  divide. 

Danes. 


FROLICK,  GAMBOL,  FRANK. 
Frolick,  In  German,  dec  frmhUch  cheeriaf,  coma 
from  froh  merry,  and  freude  Joy;  gnmhof  signifies 
literally  leaping  Into  the  ait,  from  the  Italian  game*, 
in  French  jamb  the  leg ;  prank  is  changed  from  pramce, 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feet  after 
the  manner  of  a  horse,  and  Is  moat  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen  to  make  a  parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  jna  to  set  free,  because  the  freedom 
Indicated  by  the  word  prank  la  more  or  less  discover 
able  in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  Thereto*  tot 
merry,  Joyous  entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a  daococ, 
light  entertainment ;  the  prank  to  a  freaktoh,  wild  e*> 
tertainment  Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasts* 
constitute  the  frolick  of  the  careless  mind ;  it  be" 
to  a  company:  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movei 


gesti 
beta 


many, 
arena. 


...  »,  MI  lUVfCHMi 

are,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the  gmmhU;  t 

to  the  individual :  adventure,  eceeotriclry,  aai 

'"  belongs  to  one  or 


constitute  the  prank;  it  behm 
One  has  a  froUk ;  one  plays  a 


Frolick  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vulgar  i 
servants  have  their  frolicke  in  the  kitchen  while  tbev 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad ;  *  I  have  beard  of  snae 
very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  the  frolick  was 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every 
man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.'— Stasia. 
Oembels  are  tbe  diversions  of  youth;  tbe  Cfcris»si 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  gambols  for  tbe 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gamheiaMj 
also  be  applied  to  the  tricks  of  animals ; 

The  monsters  of  tbe  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play 

Pot*. 
And  in  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  rJgnrs 
lively; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  t 

SUAESTKAaS 

Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined ;  tbe 
rode  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends  ha 
time  in  molesting  a  neighbourhood  with  has  mis- 
chievous pran  ke ;  *  Some  time  afterward  (1756),  some 
Soung  men  of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  neat 
ls<Gray's).  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and  trou- 
blesome noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  more 
offensive  and  content. >tuou».'— Johnsoh.  Frolick  u 
tbe  diversion  of  human  beings  only;  gambol  and 
prank  are  likewise  applicable  to  brutes ;  a  kitten  gem- 
bolt;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel  wiB  play 
pranks. 


TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 
To  amass  is  to  occupy  the  mind  lightly,  from  the 
Latin  muea  a  song,  signifying  to  allure  tbe  attention 
by  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song ;  divert,  m 
French  drearttr,  Latin  diverts,  is  compounded  of  & 
and  verts  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  the  nuad 
aside  from  an  object ;  entertain,  in  French  entretenir, 
compounded  of  ear**,  inter,  and  tenir,  or  the  Latto 
tones  to  keep,  signifies  &  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  i 

I     We  amuse  or  entertain  by  engaging  t!»o  attention  oa 
laome  present  occupation;  we  drssrt  by  drawing  tbt 
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gftVeotlon  fYesa  a  present  object;  all  thai  proceed*  by 
fee*  means  of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  produces, 
lr latch  in  the  first  ease  Is  lew  vivid  than  in  the  eeoood, 
fe**d  in  the  second  case  is  lem  durable  than  in  toe  third. 
PVliatever  amueee  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  facul- 
Pew,  and  banlah  reflection;  it  may  be  solitary,  se- 
etexitarr,  and  Hfetaes,  but  alto  sociable  or  intellectual, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  peraon ;  '  I  yesterday 
paused  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the 
■loiatcra,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the 
•jocnbejtones  and  inscriptions  that  f  met  with  in  those 
•everal  regions  of  the  dead.'— Addison.  Whatever 
diverts  causes  mirth,  and  provokes  laughter;  it  will 
t*e  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous;  'His 
aUvarsion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross-bows. 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
aunid  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight.'— 
Addiior.    Whatever  entertains  acta  on  the  senses, 


%nd  'awakens  the  understanding :  it  must  I 

is  mostly  social ;  '  Will  Honeycomb  was  very 
iming,  the  other  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man  who  sat  on  his  right-hand,  while  I  was  at  bis 
left.  The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
himself.'— Addison.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
cbauiging  place  may  amuse;  the  tricks  of  animals 
divert;  conversation  enisrtains.  We  sit  down  to  a 
csud-taMe  to  be  amused;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  divert**;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  enter- 
tauned.  Children  are  amused  with  looking  at  pictures: 
ignorant  people  are  averted  with  shows;  intelligent 
people  are  entertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  h> 
Idligent,  minds  may  be  amused ;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted ;  the  most  reflective  are  entertained :  the  em- 
perour  Domltian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies:  the 
emperour  Nero  diverted  himself  with  appearing  before 
his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioteer; Socrates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends  on  the 
immortality  of  the  souL 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

JSmuee  signifles  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
bcfuUs  Is  compounded  of  be  and  guile  signifying  to 
overreach  with  guile.  As  amuse  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mindT  so  beguile  expresses  an  effect  or  con- 
sequence  of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  indicates  what  is  effected  by  per- 
sona, and  the  latter  that  which  is  effected  by  things. 
To  amuse  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  understand- 
jng;  to  beguile  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  constraueness.  We  are  amused  by  a  false  story ; 
our  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  fine 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suffer  one's  self  to  be 
amused  is  an  act  of  weakness;  to  be  beguiled  is  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily  amused 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  artful;  *  In  latter  ages  pious  frauds 
were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.'— Addison. 
Weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by 
lively  conversation; 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiPd, 
"Jut  made  the  desperate  passes  when  be  smil'd. 
Drtdkn. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amusement  signifies  here  that  which  serves  to  amuse 
(«.  To  amuse,  divert);  entertainment,  that  which 
serves  to  entertain  (v.  To  amuse);  diversion,  that 
which  serves  to  divert  (v.  Te  amuse,  divert) ;  rport, 
that  which  serves  to  give  sport ;  recreation,  that  which 
serves  to  recreaU,  from  recreates,  participle  of  recreo 
or  re  and  ere*  to  create  or  make  alive  again ;  pastime, 
that  which  setves  to  pass  time. 
■  The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  as  may  accidentally  serve  this  purpose; 
the  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  In  the  latter 

The  distinction  between  the  first  three  tem 
very  similar  In  this  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Amuee- 
ment  is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
Chan  the  common  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 


As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  aa  how: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

Youkw 

Entertainment  is  a  species  of  amusement  which  Is 
always  more  or1  less  of  an  intellectual  nature;  'The 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  moat ' 
noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper 
regulations.'— Addison.  Diversions  and  sports  are  a 
species  of  amusements  more  adapted  to  the  young  and  • 
the  active,  particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  the 
concert  is  an  entertainment:  fairs  and  publlck  ex- 
hibitions are  diversions;  »  When  I  was  some  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself 
in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned  from  a 
Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  Is  written  with  great 
erudition;  it  is  there  called  the  *x«esa%(«,  or  the 
fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow.' — Addison. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  bunting,  shooting,  and  the 
like,  are  sports ;  •  With  great  respect  to  country  sports, 
I  may  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time  agree- 
ably, if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his  county.'— 
Stbblk. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of  relative  import , 
the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labour ;  the  latter 
for  those  who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but  It  is 
an  occupation  which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  mind  from  severe  exertion :  in  this  manner  gar- 
dening may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who  studies ; '  Plea- 
sure and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from  too 
constant  attention  and  labour :  where  therefore  publlck 
diversions  are  tolerated,  It  behooves  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over 
them.'— Steele,  Company  is  a  recreation  to  a  man 
of  business :  the  pastime  is  the  amusement  of  the  leisure 
hour:  It  may  be  alternately  a  diversion,  a  sport,  or  a 
simple  amusement,  as  circumstances  require;  'Your 
microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures  In 
a  spoonful  of  vinegar;  but  we,  who  can  distinguish 
them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  see  among  them 
several  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  the  Utile  fry  of 
animals  about  them,  and  take  their  pastime  as  In  an 
-Addison. 


MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITY, 
HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  gayetv  or  joy 
which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their  social 
intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  In  the  outward 
conduct :  merriment,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather 
to  the  external  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mirth  shows 
Itself  in  laughter,  In  dancing,  singing,  and  noise;  mer- 
riment consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth :  the  more  we  are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirth;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merriment:  the  tricks  of  Punch  ana  bis 
wife,  or  the  jokes  of  a  down,  cause  much  mirth  among 
the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the  amusements  with  the 
swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford  much  merriment  to  the 
visitants  of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confiaed  to  no  age  or 
but  merriment  belongs  more  particularly  to 


young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower  station ;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  persons  Is  assem 
The  highest  gratification  we  receive  here  from 


company  is  mvih,  which  at  the  best  la  but  a  fluttering, 
unquiet  motion.'— Pors.  Merriment  cannot  go  for- 
ward any  where  so  properly  as  at  fairs,  or  common  and 
publlck  places;  'He  who  best  knows  our  natures  by 
such  afflictions  recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  from 
Idle  merriment.'— Quay.  Joviality  or  jollity,  nodula- 
rity, are  species  of  merriment  which  belong  to  the  con- 
vlvlai  board,  or  to  less  refined  indulgences :  joviality  or 
jollity  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in  the 
of  the  table,  or  any  social  entertainments ; 


Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead. 

Thomson 
With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jollity  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last 

*  Drtdin. 

Hilarity  Is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  the  cultlvaaoi 
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_  J  leme  of  the  company:  we  may  expect  to  And 
_  ch  joviality  and  jcllity  at  a  puMick  dinner  of  me- 
ehanicks,  watermen,  or  labourers:  we  may  expect  to 
And  hilarity  at  a  public*  dinner  of  noblemen:  eating, 
drinking,  and  noine  constitute  tin  joviality ;  the  con- 
venation,  the  songs,  the  toasts,  and  the  publUc  spirit  of 
the  company  contribute  to  hilarity:  *  He  that  contri- 
butes to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour  will  be  wel- 
comed with  ardour/— Jouksom. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

There  is  commonly  mirth  with  futurity,  but  there 
may  be  frequently  mtrth  without  festivity.  The  /«•- 
Crete*  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances:  mirth  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Futility  is  rather  the  producer 
of  aura  than  the  mirth  itself.  Festivity  indoles  the 
social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  danclrg,  cards, 
and  other  pleasures ;  •  Plsistratus,  fearing  that  the  fes- 
tivity of  bis  guests  would  be  Interrupted  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  Tbraslppus,  rose  from  his  seat,  aad  entreated 
him  to  stay.'— CuMBKftLAMD.  Mirth  includes  in  U 
the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  Is  engendered  by  a  par- 
ticipation in  such  pleasures ; 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  In- 
spired, 

Where  greybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  rctir'd. 

Golds  jct«. 


GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN, 
heavy,  denotes  th 
person  down,  and  l 


Grew,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotes  the  weight 
jrhtch  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy ;  It  is  opposed  to  the  light ;  serious,  In  Latl 


sans  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
either  in  the  mind,  or  that  which 


occupies  the  mind :  it  Is  opposed  to  the  Jocose. 

Grave  expresses  more  than  serious;  it  does  not 
merely  bespeak  the  absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heavi- 
ness of  mind  which  is  displayed  In  all  the  movements 
of  the  body;  §erioueness%  on  the  other  band,  bespeaks 
no  depression,  but  simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
regainment  from  all  that  is  Jocular.  A  man  may  be 
grave  In  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  his 
looks,  and  all  his  exteriour ;  he  is  serious  only  in  his 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  Gravity 
b  produced  by  some  external  circumstance;  serious- 
ness springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
from  circumstances.  Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 
gravity :  seriousness  la  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Gravity 
is,  In  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
eharacteristlck  of  his  temper ; 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 
Devour. 
Serious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  characteristlck  either  of 
persons  or  things ;  *  In  onr  retirements  every  thing  dis- 
poses eh  to  be  serious.*— Addisoh.  Hence  we  should 
apeak  of  a  grant  assembly,  not  a  serious  assembly,  of 
old  men;  grave  senators,  not  serious  senators;  of  a 
grama  speaker,  not  a  serious  speaker :  but  a  serious, 
not  a  grave  sermon ;  a  serious,  not  a  grave  writer;  a 
serious,  not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  serious,  not  properly 
a  grave  objection:  grave  is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
apeak  of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  Judge,  from  the  double  cause, 
that  much  depends  upon  his  deportment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns which  press  on  bis  mind  are  most  apt  to  produce 
gravity:  on  the  other  band,  both  gravity  and  serious- 
ness may  be  applied  to  the  preacher;  the  former  only 
as  it  respects  the  manner  of  delivery ;  the  latter  as  It 
respects  especially  the  matter  of  his  discourse:  the 
person  may  be  grave  or  serious ;  the  discourse  only  is 


Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or  serious. 
from  the  Latin  soltnnis  yearly ;  as  applied  to  the  staled 
religious  festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  naa  acquired  the 
collateral  meaning  of  religious  gravity :  like  serious, 
It  is  employed  not  so  much  to  characterise  the  person 
as  the  thing:  a  Judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence 
of  condemnation  in  a  selsmn  manner.;  a  preacher  de- 
livers many  solemn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit.  And  ssriousnsss  of 
'  "ibtt;  but  solemnity  hi * 


and  extraordinary;  '  Tte  necessary  easiness  .»•  as 
calling,  with  some,  will  not  afford  much  time  lor  seta 
solemn  prayer.'— Whole  Ditt  or  Max.  Sonne  carter 
discover  a  remarkable  gravity  as  soon  as  they  begm  te 
observe ;  a  regular  attention  to  religious  worship  whl 
Induce  a  habit  of  seriousness ;  the  admonitions  of  ■ 
parent  on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  4 
'  The  statelineaB  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  1 
itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language.' — Am 
*  In  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  me 
Latin,  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables,  that  ghee 
them  a  frare  and  «0ta*it  sir  in  their  own  language.'— 
Addisoh. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 
J^fsralgnlnesthessaMMmtheprecedins;  article; 
earnest  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  earnest,  m 
Saxon  thomest  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person's  real  in- 
tentions, whence  the  word  has  been  employed  to  qvaufy 
the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed ; 
in  Latin  serius  or  sine  rira,  signifies  without  I 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or 
earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiments:  t 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter 
altogether  a  moral  application :  a  child  Is  eager  10  get 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to  get  food ;  a 
covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize  whatever  cornea  wiffaaa 
his  grasp :  a  person  Is  earnest  in  solicitation ;  isisssf 
in  exhortation ;  earnest  In  devotion. 

Eagerness  Is  mostly  faulty ;  it  cannot  be  too  early 
restrained;  we  can  seldom  have  any  substantial  ream 
tobeeafer; 
With  Joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 
And,  eager  for  the  Journey,  soon  prepaid. 

Det 

Whence  this  term  is  applied  with  particular  p 
to  brutes; 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe, 
But  snort  aud  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath ; 
Eager  they  vlew'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  sleep. 


Earnestness  is  always  taken  in  a  rood  sense ;  ltd 

the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 

the  heart  when  awakened  by  important  objects; 

Then  even  superiour  to  ambition,  we 

With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

"Of  happiness  and  wonder.— Thomsoii. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  \n  earnest;  ap 
thef 


A  person  1 
r  thing  Is  st 


1  to  be  serious : 


the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  iattercbaraeteriees  theoaject 
In  regard  to  persons,  in  which  alone  they  are  to 


Itself. 


be  compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than  sehsmm  ;  the 
former  is  opposed  to  tukewarmness,  the  taret  toaneoav 
cernedness:  we  are  earnest  as  toour  wishes,  v  t  majua, 
or  our  persuasions;  'He  which  prayeth  in  dae  sort,  ss 
thereby  made  the  more  attentive  to  hear;  and  be  which 
hearetb,  the  more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  •▼bleb  we 
bestow,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.'— Hea^ae.  We 
are  serious  as  to  onr  intentions,  or  the  tea*fer  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things:  'It  Is  hardly  possible 
to  sit  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  VlrgiPs  works,  but 
a  man  shall  rise  more  disposed  to  virtue  aad  goodoens.' 
—Walsh.  The  earnestness  with  which  we  address 
another  depends  upon  the  force  tof  our  conviction;  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  address  them  depends  apoe 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject :  the  preaches 
earnestly  exhorts  his  bearers  to  lay  aside  theli  sins ;  br 
seriously  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  Irregn 
rarities. 

SOBER,  GRAVE. 
Sober  (v.  Abstinent)  expresses  the  absence  of  ad 
exhilaration  of  spirits;  grave  (e.  Grams)  expresses  e 
weight  in  the  Intellectual  operations  which  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  b  therefore  a  snore 
natural  and  ordinary  state  Ite  the  taman  mind  than 
gravity:  it  behooves  every  man  to  n*  ester  in  all  ana* 
dons ;  but  those  who  fill  the  moat  ln»' ortant  amdons  of 
life  must  be  grave.  Even  in  onr  ptoanmas  we  may 
observe  sobriety  %  which  keeps  us  ft**  *yarv  unseemly 
ebullition  of  mirth;  bat  en  particular  oeeajaons  where 
the  Importance  of  the  subject  ought  te  weigh  on  th* 
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1  It  became*  us  to  be  grave.  At  a  feait  we  have 
I  or  sobrietv  ;  at  a  funeral  we  have  need  of  gravity : 
•ety  extends  to  many  more  objects  than  gravity; 
uuil  be  sober  in  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
n  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour;  'These 
uaious  disposed  men  of  any  sober  understanding 
'ieti  for  peace.' — Clarendon.  We  can  be  grave, 
texly  speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
Ktmenl ; 

n  spake  the  Cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
evere  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
i  vincible. — Hilton. 

er  Is  often  poetically  and  figuratively  applied; 
low  came  still  ev'nlng  on,  and  twilight  gray 
lad  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad.— Milton. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 
Zlad  is  obviously  a  variation  of  glee  and  glovt  ; 
u0<£,  from  to  please,  marks  the  state  of  being 
asted  ;  joyful  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  either  us 
I  of  joy  or  productive  of  great  joy ;  cheerful,  v. 
ecrfuL 

&lad  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
A  habitual  sentiment:  in  the  former  sense  It  is  most 
arly  allied  to  pleased  ;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful  and 
rrry. 

Olad  and  pleased  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
currence  or  the  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
ively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
t  rather  more  lasting  feeling ;  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
end  who  has  been  long  absent;  we  are  glad  to  have 
od  intelligence  from  our  friends  and  relatives;  we 
e  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion ; 
O  Sol,  In  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd.— Milton. 
r*e  are  pleased  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
iteem :  we  are  pleased  to  hear  our  friends  well  spoken 
r ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
nd  communicative  person ;  '  The  soul  has  many  dif- 
»reat  faculties,  or.  in  other  words,  many  different 
rays  of  acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
appy  by  all  these  different  faculties  or  ways  of  acting.1 
-AaoisoN. 

Olad,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less 
iveiy  sentiments;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  joyful, 
tnd  more  so  than  cheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  rise 
a  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes;  wine  is  said 
o  make  the  heart  Was! :  joy  has  its  source  in  the  mind, 
is  it  is  influenced  by  external  circumstances ;  instances 
>f  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our 
oumry,  excite  joy;  cheerfulness  is  an  even  tenour  of 
Jie  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  Itself  independently 
>f  all  external  circumstances :  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  cheerfulness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdens 
1 1 is  heart:  a  nation  rejoices  at  the  return  of  peace  after 
a  long  protracted  war:  a  traveller  is  cheered  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  voice ;  or  a  sufferer  Is  cheerettby  his  trust  In  Divine 
Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  «*yle,  as,  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy; 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise.— Thomson. 
Joyful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  things ; 
hence  we  speak  of  joyful  news,  a  joyful  occurrence, 
ioyful  faces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like ; 
Thai  joyful  Troy  maintained  the  watch  of  night, 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  honour,  on  the  Grecian  part, 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart— Porn. 
Lleerful  is  employed  either  to  designate  the  state  of 
Ok  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing:  we  either  speak 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  the  like; 

No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  honours  there, 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air.— Pore. 
When  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions,  they  all 
tecpeak  the  temper  of  the  mind:  gieuPf  denotes  a  high 


degree  of  willingness  as  opposed  to  aversion ;  one  who 

is  suffering  under  excruciating  pains  gladly  submits  to 

any  thing  which  promises  relief; 

For  his  particular  I  'II  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower.— Shaksfbabb. 

Joyfully  d 

any  alloy 


„  m  denotes  unqualified  pleasure,  unmixed  with 
any  allby  or  restrictive  consideration ;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  Initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to  all  its  privileges, 
spiritual  and  temporal ; 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey. 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flie ; 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  awny, 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  stales  stood  by. 

Drtdbn 

Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  it  is 
opposed  to  reluctantly;  the  zealous  Christian  cheer- 
fully submits  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
In  the  eourse  of  his  religious  profession ;  '  Doctrine  Is 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they  see  where  they 
go.' — Sooth. 

JOY,  GLADNESS,  MD2TH. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  designated  by  all 
these  terms  (0.  Pleasure) ;  but  joy  and  gladnes*  He 
more  internally;  mirth,  or  the  feeling  of  being  merry, 
(v.  Olad)  Is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. What  creates  joy  and  gladness  Is  of  a 
permanent  nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth  is  tempo- 
rary: joy  Is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  -*oo> 
ness  is  the  same  In  quality,  but  inferlour  in  degree  Joy 
is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important  events 
In  life ;  gladness  springs  up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary 
occasions:  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  In  the  heart  of  his  father ;  a  man  feels  gladness  at 
nelng  relieved  from  some  distress  or  trouble :  publics* 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce  universal  joy; 

His  thoughts  triumphant,  heav'n  alone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys.— Jbnyns. 
Relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  brings  g  ladness  to 
an  oppressed  heart ;  '  None  of  the  poets  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  gladness, 
which  diffuse  themselves  through  the- mind  of  the  be- 
holder upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.' — 
Addison.  He  wfio  Is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses 
is  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with  which  be  is 
surrounded  at  the  festive  board.  / 

Joy  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expresses 
itself  by  various  demonstrations:  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  Is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and  seeks 
no  outward  expression :  mirth  displays  itself  in  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  noise.  -  Most  of  the  appearing  mirth 
in  the  world,  is  not  mirth,  but  art.  The  wounded  spirit 
is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.'— South. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM 
Pleasure,  from  the  Latin  placeo  to  please  or  give 
content,  is  the  generick  term,  Involving  in  itself  the 
common  idea  of  the  other  terms ;  joy,  v.  Olad  ;  delight, 
In  Latin  delicue,  comes  from  deheio  to  allure,  signify 
ing  the  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  extensive  use ;  it  em- 
braces one  grand  class  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
the  opposite  class  or  division:  joy  and  delight  are  but 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleasure,  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure.  In 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  Is  smaller  In  degree  than  either 
joy  or  delight,  but  In  lis  universal  acceptation  It  defines 
no  degree:  the  term  Is  Indifferently  employed  for  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  joy  and 
delight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  positively 
high  degree.  Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acts 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  It;  we  may  nave 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  from  within :  pleasure 
from  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise*  of  our  understand 
ings ;  pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  or  pleasures  from 
others:  but  jow  Is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections ;  and  delight  either  from  the  affections  or  the 
understanding.    In  this  manner  we  distinguish  tbf 
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pleasures  -*  the  taMu  social  ;iMi«m,  or  Intellectual 
pleasures,  the  joy  or  meeting  an  old  ft-iend ;  or  the 
delight  of  purauioi  a  favourite  object. 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  otherwise ;  they 
may  arise  from  momentary  circumstances,  or  be 
attached  to  some  permanent  condition :  all  earthly 
pleasure  is  in  its  nature  fleeting;  and  heavenly  plea- 
sure, on  the  contrary,  lasting ;  »  That  every  day  has  its 
pains  and  sorrows  is  universally  experienced;  but  if 
we  took  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  And  that  every 
day  has  likewise  to*  pleasures  and  its  joys.'— Johh- 
sor.  Joy  is  in  its  nature  commonly  of  short  duration, 
it  springs  from  particular  events ;  It  it  pleasure  at  high 
tide,  but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  eveuls 
which  caused  It:  one's  joy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succession ;  earthly  joys  are  pecu- 
liarly of  this  nature,  and  heavenly  Joys  are  not  alto- 
gether divested  of  this  characteristick ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when  the 
spiritual  and  holy  affections  are  peculiarly  called  Into 
action; 

rVbile  be  who  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run, 

Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun ; 

His  thoughts  triumphant  heavrn  alone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys.— Jbkyns. 
Delight  is  not  so  fleeting  as  joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure;  delight  arises  from  a  state  of 
oatward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  dura- 
ble than  that  of  joy  ;  but  it  Is  a  state  seldotuer  attain- 
able, and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  as  pleasure  : 
this  last  Is  very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or  another 
to  every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  delight  who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  refinement ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for 
enjoyment  t*ft  >n»  we  can  And  delight  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  */  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Pleasures 
are  often  cel» « **A  moderate ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  a.  condition ;  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mora  01  lass,  and  more  or  less  at  one's  com- 
mand :  joys  are  buoyant;  they  dilate  the  heart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside;  tbey  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: delights  are  ardent  and  excessive;  tbey  are 
within  the  reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on 
external  circumstances  than  on  the  temper  of  the 
receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  had  either  by  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  future*,  joy  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object :  we  have 
a  pleasure  In  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  enjoy  •  we  experience  joy  on 
the  receipt  of  particularly  good  news ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  entertainment  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  jay  is 
rattier  of  a  social  nature :  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude when  locked  up  only  In  our  own  contemplations ; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end ;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  .we  tee  them  likewise  happy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  into  selfish  or  benevolent; 
joys  and  delights  flow  commonly  from  that  which  im- 
mediately Interests  ourselves,  but  very  frequently 
spring  from  the  higher  source  of  Interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  other* :  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  friend,  or  of 
relieving  a  distressed  object,  has  always  been  esteemed 
by  moralists  as  the  purest  of  pleasures  ;  we  are  told 
that  in  heaven  there  Is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance ;  the  delight  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  Improvement  of  his  child  Is  one  of  those  enviable 
sorts  of  pleasures  which  ail  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contented  to  forego. 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  delight  are  likewise  employed  for 
the  things  which  give  pleasure,  joy,  or  delight. 

Charm  (v.  Attraction)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleasure;  but 
not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  joy  or  delight,  though 
greater  than  or  ordinary  pleasure:  pleasure  intoxi- 
cates ;  the  joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit ;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  true  affection ;  '  Before  the  day 
of  departure  (from  the  country),  a  week  is  always  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentkned  but  the  de- 
lights of  London.'— JoHHsoir.  The  e\arms  of  rural 
scenery  never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever  they  offer 
themselves  to  the  eye; 


When  thus  Creadon'*  charms 
Amid  the  store  should 


HAPPINESS,  FELICITY,  BLISS, 
NESS,  BEATITUDE. 

Happiness  signifies  the  state  of  being  saysy;  feu 
city,  in  Latin  felicitas,  from  felix  happy,  most  nm 
bably  comes  from  the  Greek  \kt\  youth,  wanes  is  tar 
age  of  purest  enjoyment;  bliss,  Uet 
the  state  or  property  of  being  blessed  ; 
the  Latin  beatus,  signifies  the  property  of  I 
in  a  superiour  degree. 

Happiness  comprehends  that  agnegnxe  of  yarn. 
surable  sensations  which  we  derive  rrosa  external  ob- 
jects; it  Is  the  ordinary  term  which  is  employed  aim 
in  the  colloquial  or  the  philosophical  style :  fuhosm  h 
a  higher  expression,  thai  comprehend*  inward  eytf 
meat,  or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  whfcset 
regard  to  the  source  whence  they  are  derived :  hhas  m 
a  still  higher  term,  expressing  more  than  either  btppi 
uses  or  felicity,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  mature  of 
the  enjoyment  Happiness  is  the  thing  adapted  hi 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  son! ;  it  la  inspore  ism 
nature,  and  variable  in  degree ;  it  hi  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we  mn  apt  m 
Imagine:  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  possesaisa  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  oVmiinJasn,  of 
great  splendour,  or  the  unbounded  ludulguirr  of  say 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  mode- 
rate possessions,  with  a  heart  tampered  by  religioa  sod 
virtue,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has  be 
stowed  upon  us:  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  dfc 
tributed  as  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  iasJhridaal 
is  placed  in  different  circumstances,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  happy; 
Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  t  those  unsaUd  hopes 

Of  happiness  ?— Thomson. 
Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light;  it  is  mat 
which  to  positive  and  Independentof  all  curiianwaaeas: 
domestlck  felicity,  and  conjugal  felicity,  are  legended 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from  every  tamg 
whicn  can  serve  as  an  alloy ;  *  No  greater  felicity  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  Intellectual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit 
from  licentiousness.'— Johhsok.  Bliss  is  that  which 
Is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  Its  source  in  the  knaginatma, 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  enjoy- 
ments :  of  earthly  bliss  little  b  known  but  in  poetry ; 
of  heavenly  Hiss  we  form  but  an  imperfect  etntrytum 
from  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  powers; 
The  fond  soul, 

Wrapp'd  In  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 

Still  paints  th'  illusive  form.— Thomsoh. 
•  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely 
interested,  as  we  are  ajl  to  reside  hereafter  either  ia  the 
regions  of  horrour  or  of  Afto*.'— Johhsos.  BUwainnt 
Is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy 
condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  favour,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  Mas,  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  happiness; 
4  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  troubles  asd 
afflictions  of  this  world.  Is  that  firm  assurance  which 
the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of  a  future  happiness, 
as  to  bring  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  In  this  He 
we  are  liable  to.  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
blessedness.*— Tillotsoh.  Beatitude  denotes  ihat 
quality  or  degree  of  happiness  only  which  is  most  ex- 
alted; namely,  heavenly  happiness;  ( As  in  the  next 
world,  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  to 
the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capa- 
city;  friendship  here  b  an  emanation  from  the  same 
source  as  beatitude  there.'— Pops. 

HAPPY,  FORTUNATE, 
Happy  and  fortunate  are  both  apotied  to  uw  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a  man ;  but  the  forma*  conveyi 
the  idea  of  that  which  to  abstractedly  good,  the  latter 
implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one*!  wishes.  A 
man  to  happy  In  his  marriage,  In  his  children,  to  hi 
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5  like:  be  fa /<>rrv»*fe  In  his  trading 
Happy  excludes  tbe  idea  of  chance ;  for- 
tmmaU  excludes  the  idea  of  pergonal  effort:  a  man  ia 
happy  In  tbe  possession  of  what  he  gets  i  be  ia  fortu- 
nate in  getting  tt. 

In  toe  improper  aenae  they  bear  a  ■imilar  analogy. 
A  happy  thought,  a  happy  expression,  a  happy  turn, 
a  happy  event,  and  tbe  Hie,  denote  a  degree  of  posi- 
tive excellence ; 

O  happy,  if  be  knew  hla  happy  "tate. 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate, 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  band, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.— Drydkm. 
A  fortunate  Idea,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  a  firtu- 
\te  event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
the  wishes  and  views  of  the  Individual;  'Visit 
ayest  and  most  fortunate  on  earth  only  with 
'as  nights,  disorder   any  single  organ  of  the 
,  and  you  shall  (will)  presently  see  his  gayety 
wsurinb.'— Blue. 


TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 
Felicitate,  from  tbe  Latin  feliz  happy,  signifies  to 
ike  happy,  and  ia  applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  con- 
grmtulate,  from  grot**,  pleasant  or  agreeable,  ia  to 
make  agreeable,  and  ia  applicable  either  to  ourselves 


:  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
toe  danger ;  we  congratulate  others  on  their  good  for- 
tune; 'Tbe  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  Impatience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her 
arrival.'— Johnson.  The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  tbe  Curladi,  instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  his  sister  for  bis  victory,  waa  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.'— Addison. 

FORTUNATE.  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 


fortunate  signifies  having  fortune  (v.  Chance,  for- 


The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  happens  without  tbe  control  of  man ;  but  lucky  , 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  In  her  moat  freakish  humours,  and 
fortunate  represents  her  In  her  moat  sober  meed :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  Is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  the  lucky  Is  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular :  a  circumstance 
la  said  to  be  fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  It  Is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  ua 
unexpectedly  at  the  moment  that  it  ia  wanted ; 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose, 
Then  starting  from  bis  ambush  up  be  rose. 

Dhtdbn. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  as  fortunate  In  his  business, 
and  tbe  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'Several  of  the 
Roman  emperours,  aa  la  etill  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  fortunate.'— Addison .    A  man  ia  lucky  in 
tbe  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance:  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  tbe  past  year ; 
O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sufficient,  and  requites  your  pains. 

Drtdkn. 

A  lucky  hit  may  repair  the  rubied  spendthrift's  for- 
tune, only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extravagances ; 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  earn'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

A&MSTEONO. 

Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  particular  circum- 
stances of  fortune  and  luck;  but  fortuitous  Is  em- 
ployed only  In  matters  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
U  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  found  so 
stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  most  beau- 
tiful world  could  be  produced  by  tbe  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms.'— Rat. 

Prosperous  and  successful  seem  to  exclude  tbe  idea 
of  what  la  fortuitous,  although  prosperity  and  success 
are  both  greatly  aided  by  good  fortune.    Fortunate 


and  lucky  are  applied  as  mucn  to  the  renvml  of  evil 
as  to  tbe  attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and  success 
ful  are  concerned  only  in  what  Is  good,  or  esteemed  at 
suoh :  we  may  be  fortunate  in  making  our  escape ; 
we  are  prosperous  In  the  acquirement  of  wealth. 
Fortunate  ia  employed  for  single  circumstances;  pros- 
perous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a  man  may 
be  fortunate  in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
auperiour ;  he  ia  prosperous  in  hla  business ;  iPros 
porous  people  (for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried 
away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughtless  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.'— Stbblb 
Prosperity  is  exteuded  to  whatever  is  the  object  of  out 
wishes  in  this  world ;  succeee  ia  that  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  immediately  attends  our  eudeavours: 
wealth,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  circum- 
stances,  constitute  prosperity;  whence  the  epithet  pros- 
perous may  be  applied  to  tbe  winds  as  far  aa  they 
favour  our  designs; 
Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas, 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  a  prosperous  wind. 

Drtdkn.  a 
Tbe  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  tbe  succeee: 
1  The  Count  d'Ollvares  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  be 
had  never  succeee  in  bis  undertakings.'— Addison. 
The  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion ; 
prosperous  and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit 
proportioned  to  tbe  exertion. 

TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  in  French  fleurir.  florissant,  Latin  fiertecs 
or  floreo,  from/of  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the  vigour 
and  health  of  a  flower  In  bloom ;  thrive  signifies  pro- 
perly to  drive  on;  prosper,  in  Latin  prosper,  pros- 
perue,  compounded  of  pro  and  spero  and  spes  nope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
is  desirable;  to  thrive,  tbe  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sense,  flourish  and  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  vegetation :  the  former  to  that  which  is  full 
grown ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in  the  act  of  grow- 
ing :  tbe  oldest  trees  are  said  to  flourish,  which  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigour ;  voting  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  their  full 
growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  In  the  moral 


«™« .  prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense :  flourish 
is  said  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men : 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To  flourish 
is  to  be  in  foil  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
Intellectual,  and  incidental ;  an  author  flourishes  at  a 
certain  period;  an  Institution  flourishes:  literature  or 
trade  flourishes  ;  a  nation  flourishes.  To  thrive  is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one's  cir- 
cumstances; it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  labour:  the  industrious  tradesman 
thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circumstances :  men  prosper  wbo  accumulate  wealth 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expecta 
tlons. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  always  taken  in  the  good 
sense :  nothing  Nourishes  but  what  ought  to  flourish? 
tbe  word  bespeaks  tbe  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed:  when  a  pc^tflourishee  be  is  tbe  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  tbe 
boast  of  literature :  wben  a  dty  flourishes  It  attains  all 
tbe  ends  of  civil  association ;  ills  advantageous  not  only 
to  Its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large ;  '  There 
have  been  times  in  which  no  power  baa  been  brought 
so  low  as  France.  Few  have  ever  flourished  In  greater 
glory.'— Ruau.  No  one  thrives  without  merit :  what 
U  gained  by  tbe  thriving  man  is  gained  by  those 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  all  he  has;  'Every 
thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but  111  dealt  with, 
if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  courted.'— South 
To  prosper  admits  of  a  different  view :  one  may  pros 
per  by  that  which  is  bad,  or  prosper  in  that  which  Is 
bad,  or  become  bad  by  prospering;  the  attainment  of 
one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may,  constitutes  the 
prosperity:  a  man  may  prosper  by  means  of  fraud 
and  injustice;  be  may  prosper  in  the  attainment  of 
Inordinate  wealth  or  power;  and  be  may  become 
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by  his  prosperity:  so 
great  an  enemy  has  prosperity  been  considered  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  that  every  good  man  has  trembled  to 
be  in  that  condition ;  *  Betimes  inure  yourself  to  ex- 
amine bow  your  estate  srosper*.'— Wentworth. 


WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 

HAPPINESS. 
Well-being  may  be  said  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
generally  of  a  body ;  the  well-being  of  society  depends 
upon  a  due  subordination  of  the  different  ranks  of 
which  it  is  composed ; '  Have  free-thinkers  been  au- 
thors of  any  Inventions  that  conduce  to  the  veil-being 
of  mankind  ?'— Berkeley.  Welfare,  offering  well, 
from  the  German  fakren  to  go,  respects  the  good  con- 
dition of  an  individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  child ; 
For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask, 
The  common  welfare  la  our  only  task.— Jbhyns, 
Well-being  and  welfare  consist  of  such  things  aa 
more  immediately  affect  our  existence:  prosperity, 
which  comprehends  both  veil  being  and  welfare,  In- 
cludes likewise  all  that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  The  prosperity  of  a  state,  or  of  aa  individual, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  Increase  of  wealth,  power, 
honours,  and  the  like;  'Religion  affords  to  good  men 
peculiar  security  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  prosperity.' 
—Blair.  As  outward  circumstances  more  or  less 
affect  the  happiness  of  man,  happiness  Is,  therefore, 
often  substituted  for  prosperity;  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  prosperity  may  exist  with- 
out happiness :  but  happiness,  at  least  aa  far 
a  body  of  n 
rresperity. 


n,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion  of 


TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  EARN. 
Acquire,  In  French  acquirer,  Latin  aequiro,  la  com- 
pounded of  ae  or  ad  and  qumro  to  aeek,  signifying  to 
seek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain,  in  French  obtenir, 
Latin  obtineo,  is  compounded  of  oh  and  tenee  to  hold, 
signifying  to  lay  hold  or  secure  within  one's  reach ; 
gain  and  win  are  derived  from  the  same  source; 
namely,  the  French  gagner,  German  gewinnen,  Saxon 
winnen,  from  the  Latin  vinco,  Greek  Kalwuai  or  rtxto 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get 
into  one's  possession;  earn  comes  from  the  Saxon 
taenia*,  German  erndten,  Fr Iceland  isn  arnan  to  reap, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Greek  dprv/tcu  to  take  or 

The  Idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
tbe  circumstances  <vf  the  action  vary.  We  acquire  by 
our  own  efforts :  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others,  as 
well  as  of  our*-  .vcs ;  we  gain  or  win  by  striving ;  we 
earn  by  labour.  Talents  and  industry  are  requisite 
for  acquiring;  what  we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  us 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  exercise  of  our  abilities ; 
in  this  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and  reputation 
are  acquired;  *It  is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that 
the  less  he  coveted  glory,  tbe  more  he  acquired  it.' — 
Addison.  Things  are  obtained  by  all  means,  honest 
or  dishonest;  whatever  comes  into  our  possession 
agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained :  favours  and  re 
wests  are  always  obtained  ;  •  Were  not  this  desire  of 
fame  veVy  strong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.'— Addison. 
Fortune  assists  in  both  gaining  and  winning,  but  par- 
ticularly in  tbe  latter  case :  a  subsistence,  a  superiority, 
a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  pleasure,  Is 
gained  s  *  He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisi- 
tion or  Improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the 
Insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tediousneai  of  in- 
activity, but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those  who  live  lazily  on  the  toils  of  others.'— Johnson. 
A  game  or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  la  literally  won; 
An  honest  man  may  freely  take  his  own ; 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  ringing  fairly  won. 

Drtdrn. 
But  we  may  ict'n  many  things,  in  the  gaining  of  which 
fortune  is  more  concerned  than  oneTa  own  exertions ; 
'Where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases:  when  he 
baa  won  an  empire,  ot  gained  bis  mistress,  the  rest  of 


hb  story  is  not  worth  relating.'— Stralr.  A  aje&5 
constitution  and  full  employment  are  all  that  is.  neces- 
sary for  earning  a  livelihood ;  'They  who  have  usisud 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  industrious  life  an 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  they  have  Lainxulry  ac- 
quired.'—Blair.  Fortunes  are  acquired  after  m  comae 
of  years ;  they  are  obtained  by  inheritance,  or  ga\ 
In  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  ipsa  at  the  f 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  solid,  and  produ 
fit ;  what  is  obtained  may  often  be  injurious  to  one's 
health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals ;  what  is  gained 
or  won  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and  naiisi 
lory  in  its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or  won  only  to  be  lost: 
what  is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  i  '       ' 

the  moment ;  it  is  hardly  got  and  quickly  an. 

lars  acquire  learning,  obtain  rewards,  gesrm  i  .  . 

and  win  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  eensssf  by  tbe 
kna  of  health. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  TO  ATTADf 
To  acquire  (v.  To  acquire)  Is  a 
permanent  action ;  to  attain,  from  trie  Carlo  i 
compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  Unco  to  hold,  a%Bifyief 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  finished  action ;  we 
always  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  stop  when  we  have 
attained.  What  is  acquired  Is  something  got  into  the 
possession ;  what  is  attained  is  the  point  arrived  at 
We  acquire  a  language ;  we  attain  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  acquire  a  oaa 
siderable  fluency  In  speaking  several  languages ;  bat 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  Utain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Ordinary  powers, 
coupled  with  diligence,  will  enable  a  person  to  acquire 
whatever  is  useful ;  '  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired 
by  art,  but  is  the  gift  of  nature.'— Gat.  We  cannot 
attain  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance ;  '  Inquiries  after  bappmess, 
and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and 
useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  anp- 
porting  one's  self  under  all.  ctlon.'— Shefhard.  Ac- 
quirements are  always  aei  *  iceable ;  i*"— -- rmfr  at 
ways  creditable. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  denot 
ingthe  thing  acquired. 

Acquirement  implies  tbe  thing  acquired  for  and  by 
ourselves ;  acquisition  that  which  is  acquired  for  an- 
other, or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry ;  *  lien  of 
the  greatest  application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
time.'— Hughes.  Men  of  slender  acquirements  will 
be  no  acquisition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves ;  '  To  me,  who  have  taken  p»m» 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  conaideratioa  of 
Ita  being  an  object  of  desire ;  at  power  only  as  it  sits 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions  ;  the  world  is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.'— Steele. 

Acquirement  respects  rather  the  exertions  employed ; 
acquisition,  tbe  benefit  or  gain  accruing.  To  learn  a 
language  Is  au  acquirement ;  to  gain  a  class  or  a  de- 
gree, an  acquisition.  The  acquirements  of  literature 
far  exceed  in  value  tbe  acquisitions  of  fortune. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  get  signifies  sinmiv  to  cause  to  have  or  possea 
it  is  generick,  and  the  r'*t  speciflck ;  to  gain  (s.  7V 
acquire)  a  to  gat  the  tin*.?  one  wishes,  or  that  b  /ot 
one's  advantage :  to  obtain  is  to  get  the  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after:  to  procure,  from  pro  and  ears  to 
care  for,  is  to  get  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  Is  not  only  the  most  general  In  its  sense,  but  in 
its  application :  it  may  be  substituted  In  almost  every 
case  for  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gam 


a  prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  m 
"    '     and  it  is  also  employed  in  numberless  f    " 


book; 


cases,  where  the  other  terms  would  be  less  suitable. 
for  what  this  word  gainbjn  familiarity  It  loses  Ind* 
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..  .  hence  we  may  with  propriety  talk  of  a  servant** 

-arxttmg some  water,  or  a  person getting  n book off  a 
shelf  or  getting  meat  from  Uic  butcher,  with  minibcr- 
Wsm  similar  cases  in  which  the  other  terms  could  not 
be  employed  without  losing  their  dignity.    Moreover, 
^tt  Is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
Tsand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not  desirable, 
ssought  for  or  not ;   'The  miser  is  more  Industrious 
than  the  saint:  the  pains  of getting,  the  fears  of  losing, 
and  the  inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the 
mark  of  satire  in  all  ages.'— Spectator.  Gain,  obtain, 
and  procure  always  include  either  the  wishes,  or  the 
instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both  together.    Thus 
a  person  is  said  to  get  &  cold,  or  a  fever,  a  good  or  an 
111  name,  without  specifying  any  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  but  he  is  smd  to  gain  that  approbation 
which  is  gratifying  to  his  feelings ;  to  obtain  a  recom- 
pense which  is  the  object  of  his  axertiens ;  to  procure 
a  situation  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
conies  to  us  fortuitously ;  what  we  gain  constitutes  our 
good  fortune ;  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a  cause ; 
the  result  in  both  coses  may  be  Independent  of  our 
exertions ;  '  Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
ruined  so  great  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not 
been  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.'— Addi- 
son.   To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the   idea  of 
chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specifick 
end:  but  the  former  may  include  the  exertions  of 
others ;  the  latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's 
own  personal  exertions.    A  person  obtains  a  situation 
through  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  ;  he  procures 
a  situation  by  applying  for  it    Obtain  is  likewise 
employed  only  in  that  which  requires  particular  ef- 
forts, that  which  is  not  immediately  within  our  reach ; 
AD  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain ! 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain,— Jekyks. 
Proeuro  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  to  be  got  with 
ease,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  asking 
for;  *  Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  reputation  to  the  actor'.— 
Addisoh. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 
Gain  signifies  in  general  what  is  gained  (v.  To  ac- 
quire) ;  profit,  in  French  profit,  Latin  profoetu*,  par 
deipie  of  prqfieio,  I.  e.  pro  and  facto,  signifies  thai 
which  makes  for  one's  good ;  emolument,  from  emolior, 
signifies  to%work  out  or  get  by  working ;  lucre  is  in 
Latin  lucrum  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  luo  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  purse. 

Gain  n  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
specifick :  the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man :  it  Is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish :  the 
profit  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus 
when  applied  to  riches  tliat  which  increases  a  man's 
estate  are  his  gains  ;  '  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocatlons»are  honest  and  furthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly  by  diligence  and  by  a  good  name.'— Bacoh. 
That  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his  profits  ;  that 
m,  they  are  his  gains  upon  dealing ;  '  Why  may  not  a , 
whole  estate,  thrown  Into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as 
much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  V—Ad- 
msok.  Emolument  is  a  species  of  join  from  labour, 
or  a  collateral  gain ;  of  this  description  are  a  man's 
emoluments  from  an  office ;  '  Except  the  saiary  of  the 
Laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  the  office  of 
Historiographer,  perhaps  with  some  additional  emolu- 
ment*. Dryden's  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
casual.'— JoHHSOif.  A  man  estimates  his  game  by 
what  he  receives  In  the  year ;  he  estimates  his  profit* 
by  what  he  receives  on  every  article ;  he  estimates  his 
emolument;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
he  has  to  perform :  the  merchant  talks  of  his  gains) 
the  retail  dealer  of  As  profits;  the  place-man  of  his 


Gain  and  profit  may  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
and  sometimes  opposed  to  each  other ;  for  as  that 
which  we  gain  Is  what  we  wish  only,  It  is  often  the 
reverse  of  profitable;  hence  the  force  of  that  import* 
ant  question  In  Scripture.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  1 


GOOD,  GOODNESa 

Good,  which  under  different  forms  runs  through  aL 

the  northern  languages,  and  has  a  great  affinity  to  ths 

Greek  &yado<,  Is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  derive! 

from  the  Latin  gaudeo,  Greek  yqffa,  and  Hebrew 


derived 


signifying 
1  from  thai 


to.be  joyful,  joy  or  happiness  being 


Gain  and  profit  are  also  taken  in*n  abstract  sense ; 
lucre  Is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
nauowed/afti;  an  immoderate  thirst  forlorn  Is  the 
vies  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  profit  and 
loss ;  a  thirst  for  lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling 
of  the  mind ; 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

What  bands  of  faith  can  Impious  lucre  hold? 

Drydsx. 


that  which  is  good. 
Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms,  drawn  front 
the  same  word  ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is 
good,  the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of  a  thins. 
All  good  comes  from  God,  whose  goodness  towards 
his  creatures  is  unbounded.  ' 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
the  action ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined 
by  the  motives  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a  two-fold 
nature,  physical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil ; 
Goodness  1b  applicable  either  to  the  disposition  of  mo- 
ral agents  or  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects  ;  it  Is 
opposed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of  Providence  ths 
most  horrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good  ; 

Each  form'd  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
The  pubiick  good,  and  justly  takes  its  share. 

Jcifrirs. 
T*v»  -sodness  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed ; '  The  reigning  errour  of  his  Ufa 
was,  that  Savage  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  ths 
friend  of  goodne* *:— Johmsom. 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

G*od  is  an  abstract  universal  term,  which  in  Its  tin 
limited  sense  comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro 
posed.  In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as  well  , 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  Sec.  are  all  modifications  of 
good;  but  the  term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  ap- 
plication, which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of  comparison 
with  the  other  terms  here  chosen ;  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  is  here  em- 
ployed indefinitely ;  benefit  and  advantage  are  speci- 
fied by  some  collateral  circumstances.  Good  Is  done 
without  regard  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  It  Is  done  ;  but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who  must 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  bestows  benefits 
upon  this  or  that  Individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  particular  communities  or  society  at  large, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty :  but  it  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  much  time  and  money 
In  giving  them  instruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  condition 
of  the  person  or  the  thing;  it  Is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately; 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  Is  made, 

To  earn  superiour  bliss  when  this  shall  fade 

Jena  mt 

Benefit  Is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health,  his  Im 
provement,  his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like :  it  is 
likewise  confined  in  its  application  to  persons  only ;  ws 
may  counsel  another  for  his  good,  although  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for  his  benefit ;  but  we  labour  for  ths 
benefit  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits 
of  our  labour :  exercise  is  always  attended  with  soma 
good  to  all  persons ;  it  Is  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
who  are  of  a  lethargick  habit :  an  indiscreet  seal  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medicine 
when  he  counteracts  Its  effects;  'Unless  men  were 
endowed  by  nature  with  some  sense  of  dutv  or  moral 
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atssjattoo,  they  eonld  reap  no  benefit  from  revelation.' 
—Blah. 

Ged  »  mostly  employed  Tor  aome  positive  and  direct 
feorf;  advantage  for  an  adventitious  and  indirect 
food ;  the  goodla  that  which  would  be  jwd  to  all ;  Um 
«ioant<v«  is  that  which  Is  partially  food,  or  jW  only 
In  particular  cases :  it  la  good  for  a  man  to  exert  his 
talents:  it  is  an  advantage  to  him  it'  in  addition  to  his 
own  efforts  be  has  the  support  of  friends :  it  may  how- 
ever frequently  happen  that  be  who  has  the  most  ad- 
vantages derives  the  least  good :  talents,  person,  voice, 
powerful  interest,  a  pleasing  address,  are  all  advan- 
tage* ;  but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  of  good  if 
they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose ;  *  The  true 
art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at  pleasure 
to  evacuate  bis  mind.'— Jobrsoh. 


ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 
Advantage,  in  French  avantage,  probably 
from  the  Latin  adventum,  participle  ofadvenio,  com- 


pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
ie  according  to  his  desire,  or  agree  ' "    '    * ' 
profit,  in  Trench  profile,  Latin 


to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or  agreeable  to  his 
purpose;  profit,  in  Trench  profit*,  Latin  profectus, 
participle  of  profido,  signifies  that  which  maies*ibr 


one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of  some  good 
received  by  a  person.  Advantage  is  general;  it  re- 
spects every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforts  of  life :  profit  in  its  proper  sense 
Is  speclflck;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  advantage. 
Situations  have  their  advantage*  ;  trade  has  its  profit*. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advantage  is  so  to  the 
Individual ;  but  profit*  are  something  real ;  the  former 
hi  a  relative  term,  it  depends  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
person :  what  is  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  another; 

For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

Butler. 
The  latter  is  an  absolute  term :  profit  is  alike  to  all 
under  all  circumstances;  'He  does  the  office  of  a 
counsellor,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  without  the  profit*  which  attend  such 
offices/— Stbbue. 


ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE, 
AVAIL,  USE. 

Advantage  has  the  same  signification  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding article;  benefit,  In  French  bienfait,  Latin  benor 
factum,  compounded  of  bene  well,  and  factum  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one's  wishes;  utility,  in 
French  uiilitd,  Latin  utilita*  and  utilis  useful,  from 
utor  to  use,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  u*e;  aervice,  in 
French  service,  Latin  eervitium,  from  eervio  to  serve, 
signifies  the  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose;  avail 
compounded  of  a  or  ad  and  vale*  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies to  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

Advantage  respects  external  or  extrinslck  drcum- 
stances  of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience;  benefit* 
respects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  events; 
utility  and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object  Utility  Implies  the  Intrfn 
sick  good  quality  which  renders  a  thing  fit  for  use : 
service  the  actual  state  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  it  for 
immediate  use:  a  thing  has  its  utilitf  and  Is  made  of 
aervice. 

A  large  house  has  Its  advantage* ;  suitable  exercise 
is  attended  with  benefit:  sun-dials  have  their  utility  in 
ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun ;  and  may 
be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  sold  to  advantage,  or  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  buying  and  selling:  « It  Is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
to  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  4 We  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.'— Adoison.  Persons  ride  or  walk  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health ;  <  For  the  benefit  of  the  gentle 
reader,  twill  »how  what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what 
to  peruse.'— Stkblk.  Things  are  purchased  for  their 
utility;  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not  produce  virtue,  It  is  yet 
af  such  tncontestible  utility,  that  I  believe  those  gen- 
tlemen would  be  very  unwilling  that  fe  should  be  re- 


ved,  who  are  notwithstanding  so  zeatoua  to  sseat 
fry  breast  against  damnation.'— -Ha  waxa  ismavim. 


move* 

every  breast  against  damnation?— -Ha  wajj  ismavim. 
Things  are  retained  when  tney  are  found  eermnmtmmae. 
'  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  serviceable  t»  sdl  arise 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  them.'— Btbkuc. 

A  good  education  has  always  its  advantngrrm.  at 
though  every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  leasee  trans 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  aa  all  have  not  the  baps* 
art  of  employing  their  acquirements  to  the  risnbt  ofc 
Jects :  riches  are  of  no  utility  unless  rightly  fni|skijid ; 
and  edge-tools  are  of  no  aervice  which  are  not  pca- 
'perly  sharpened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  ytm*% 
people  to  form  good  connexions  on  their  entrance  ante 
life :  it  is  no  lew  beneficial  to  their  morals  to  be  sunder 
the  guidance  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  from  •mrborn 
they  may  draw  many  useful  directions  for  their  future 

conduct,  and  many  serviceable  hints  by  way  of  ad 

nitlon.  i 

Utility,  wt,  aervice,  and  avail,  «M  express  the  idea 
of  fitness  to  be  employed  to  advantage.     Utility  km  ap- 
plied mostly  In  a  general  sense  for  that  which  may  he 
used,  and  use  for  that  which  actually  is  used ;  taaus 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  utility,  or  of  par- 
ticular use;  *  Those  things  which  have  long  goee 
together  are  confederate;  whereas  new  things  piece 
not  so  well;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  aatasy.  ye* 
they  trou  ble  by  their  inconformtty .'— lUcox.   '  Wbee 
will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  you  T*— Pbuluvs 
Use  comprehends  in  it  whatever  is  thrived  from  the 
use  of  a  thing;  service  may  imply  that  w*icfa  serve* 
for  a  particular  purpose;  avail  implies  that  kind  0/ 
aervice  Mich  may  possibly  be  procured  from  any  ob- 
ject, but  which  also  may  not  be  procured;  His  there- 
fore used  in  problematical  cases,  or  in  a  negative  senme 
Prudence  forbids  us  to  destroy  any  thing  that  can  be 
turned  to  awe;  « A  man  with  great  talents,  but  vtwf  0/ 
discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  straw  end 
blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  waat 
of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him.'— Asatson.    Ec^ooniy 
enjoins  that  we  should  not  throw  aside  a  thing  so  loaf 
as  it  is  fit  for  aervice;  'The  Greeks  in  the  beroiok  age 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  thrust  o€  iron, 
the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals.* — Roacavraoii 
When  entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  females 
sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears ;  '  What  does  it  etvoxL 
though  Seneca  had  taught  aa  good  morality  as  drat 
himself  from  the  mount!'— Cumulahd. 

The  Intercession  of  a  friend  may  be  mmilmMt  to 
•vert  the  resentment  of  one  who  is  oflended:  moafml 
lessons  of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  imaia 
of  life:  whatever  is  of  the  best  quality  will  be  foamd 
most  eerviceoble. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USB. 

Employ,  from  the  Latin  implico,  signifies  to  Impll 

cate,  or  apply  for  any  special  purpose;  ass,  from  the 

Latin  usus  and  utor,  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive 

benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  use;  It  is  in  fact  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  using :  we  always  employ  when  we  use  ; 
but  we  do  not  always  u*e  when  we  employ.  We  em- 
ploy whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
servient to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  use  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is 
employed  by  one  person  may.  in  Its  turn,  be  empUmed 
by  another,  or  at  different  times  be  employed  by  the 
same  person;  but  what  is  u*ed  is  frequently  rnnananrd 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  nee.  What  we  sanity 
may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one  km* 
is  supposed  to  be  bis  exclusive  property.  On  this 
ground  we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  aa  weQ  as 
things;  but  we  speak  of  ueing  things  only,  and  not 
persons,  except  In  the  most  degrading  sen  ~ 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  employed; 

Thou  godlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  employ; 
Assemble  all  thf  united  banff  of  Troy.— Pan 
Houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of  which  1  _ 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  used; 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gayembroid'ry  grae'd. 
He  loos'd,  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbrae'd, 
Then  suck'd  the  blood,  and  sovereign  balm  Infus'd, 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  ^sculaplus  as*d.— Pon. 
It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this  sublunary  sate, 
and  to  ass  tho  things  of  this  world  so  as  not  to  abuas' 
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at* 


mi  Mo  one  m  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an  im- 
sml  action,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  employed  as 
instrument  to  serve  toe  purpose*  of  another:  we 
gfat  to  mse  oar  utmost  endeavours  to  abstain  from  all 
ittiexion  with  such  as  wish  to  implicate  us  in  their 
i)ty  practices. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 
Instrument,  in  I«atin  trstrumentum,  from  instruo. 
gnifies  the  thing  by  which  an  effect  Is  produced ;  tool 
—a  as  probably  from  toil,  signifying  the  thing  with 
bich  one  toils.    These  terms  are  both  employed  to 
rpreas  the  means  of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ 
nncipaUy  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  in  a  good  or 
n  indifferent  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense,  for 
crsons.    Individuals  in  high  stations  are  often  the 
umtntmeuts  in  bringing  about  great  changes  in  nations; 
Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  powerful  instrument 
a  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.'— Blair.    Spies* 
ind  Informers  are  the  worthless  tools  of  government;' 
Poor  York !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate, 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late.— Swift. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 
Abuse,  In  Latin  abusus,  participle  of  stater,  com 
pounded  of  ab  from  and  utor  to  use,  signifies  to  use 
away  or  wear  away  with  using;  in  distinction  from 
■Misuse,  which  signifies  to  use  amiss.  Every  thing  is 
abused  which  receives  any  tort  of  injury ;  it  is  misused, 
if  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 

Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse  books  for  want 
of  selling  a  proper  value  on  their  contents ;  *  I  know  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.  —  Stbelx.  People 
misuse  books  when  they  read  for  amusement  only 
Instead  of  improvement; 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  diahon'rabte.— Shaupbabb. 
Money  is  abused  when  it  is  clipped,  or  Its  value  any 
pray  lessened ;  it  Is  misused  when  it  is  spent  In  excess 
and  debauchery. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
Treatment  implies  the  aet  of  treating,  and  usage  that 
of  using:  treatment  may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but 
usage  is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is  permanent 
or  continued :  a  passer-by  may  meet  with  ill  treatment  / 
but  children  or  domestlcka  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill 
usage.  Ail  persons  may  meet  with  treatment  from  others 
with  whom  they  casually  come  in  connexion :  *  By  pro- 
mises of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite 
with  bim  (Cortex)  against  their  oppressors,  be  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provi- 
sions.'—Robietbon.  Usage  Is  applied  more  properly 
to  those  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others : 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  usage  from  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  them,  servants  from  their  masters, 
or  wives  from  their  husbands ;  *  If  we  look  further  into 
the  fforld,  we  shall  find  this  usage  (of  our  Saviour 
from  hisown)  not  so  very  strange;  for  kindred  Is  not 
friendship.*— South. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH,  SUPPLY. 

Provide,  In  Latin  providso,  signifies  literally  to  see  be- 
fore, but  figuratively  to  get  in  readiness  for  some  future 
purpose ;  procure,  v.  To  get ;  furnish,  in  French  four- 
nir,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Latin  ferro  to 
bring ;  supply,  in  French  suppleer,  Latin  suppiso,  from 
sub  audita,  signifies  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make  up 
what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions  that-  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  future;  furnish  and  supply  are 
employed  for  that  which  is  of  Immediate  concern :  one 
provides  a  dinner  in  the  contemplation  that  some  per- 
sons are  coining  to  partake  of  It ;  one  procures  help  In 
the  contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted ;  one  furnishes 
a  room,  at  we  find  it  necessary  for  the  present  purpose ; 
one  supplies  a  family  with  any  article  of  domestlck 
me.  Calculation  Is  necessary  In  providing ;  one  does 
not  wish  to  provide  too  much  or  too  little  ;  •  A  rude 
band  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and  lay  floors,  and 
prtvide  all  that  warmth  aid  security  require.'— John- 


son. Labour  and  management  are  requisite  In  proeur 
ing;  when  the  thing  is  not  always  at  band,  or  not  easily 
come  at,  one  must  exercise  one's  strength  or  ingenuity 
to  procure  it :  *  Such  dress  as  may  enable  tile  body  to 
endure  the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened  na- 
tions have  been  able  to  procure.*— Johnson.  Judge- 
ment hi  requisite  \n  furnishing;  what  one  furnishes 
ought  to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  who  furnishes,  or  for  whom 
it  Is  furnished;  •  Auria  having  driven  the  Turks  from 
Corone,  both  by  sea  and  land,  furnished  the  city  with 
corn,  wine,  victual,  and  powder.'— Knollbs.  Care 
and  attention  are  wanted  in  supplying;  we  must  be 
careful  to  know  what  a  person  really  wants,  in  order  to 
supply  bim  to  bis  satisfaction ; 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  '11  break  a  custom.— Sjakspbarb. 
One  provides  against  all  contingencies ;  one  procures  all 
necessaries;  one  furnishes  all  comforts;  one  supplies 
all  deficiencies.    Provide  and  procure  are  the  acts  of 
persons  only ;  furnish  and  supple  are  the  acts  of  uncon- 
scious agents.    A  person's  garden  and  orchard  may  be 
said  to  furnish  him  with  delicacies ;  the  earth  supplies 
us  with  food.  So  in  the  improper  application :  the  daily 
occurrences  of  a  great  city  furnish  materials  for  a 
newspaper ;  a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  supplies 
almost  every  other  want;  *  Your  ideas  are  new,  and 
borrowed  from  a  mountainous  country,  the  only  one 
that  can  furnish  truly  picturesque  scenery.'— Gray. 
And  clouds,  dlasolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Drtdbm 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 
Providence  and  prudence  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  to  provide;  but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing;  the  latter  the  habit  of  providing. 
The  former  is  applied  both  to  animals  and  men ;  the 
latter  is  employed  only  as  a  characteristick  of  men. 
We  may  admire  the  providence  of  the  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  for  the  winter ; 
In  Albion's  Isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  relgn'd, 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Lannch'd  half  her  forests.— Sombrvillb. 
The  prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his  concern 
for  the  future  settlement  of  his  child;  *  Prudence 
operates  on  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com 
position ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation.'— 
J obnson.    It  is  provident  in  a  person  to  adopt  measures 
of  escape  for  himself,  in  certain  situations  of  peculiar 
danger :  it  is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 
Prudent  (v.  Judgement)  characterises  the  person  or 
the  thing;  prudential  characterizes  only  the  thing 
Prudent  signifies  having  prudence;  prudential,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  as  respects  pru- 
dence.   The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  imprudent  and 
inconsiderate;  the  providential  is  opposed  to  the  volun- 
tary;  the  counsel  is  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence  ; 
Ulysses  first  in  publick  care  she  found, 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renovm'd. 

Pops 

The  reason  or  motive  is  prudential,  as  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessity;  'Those  who 
possess  elevated  understandings,  are  naturally  apt  to 
consider  all  prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard. 
—Johnson.  Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures ;  those  who  are  obliged  as 
consult  their  means  in  the  management  of  their  ex 
penses,  must  act  upon  prudential  motives 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORECAST, 

PREMEDITATION. 
Foresight,  from  seeing  before,  and  forethought,  from 
thlnklnglieforehand,  denote  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
,  In  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens:  forecast,  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at  the 
!  knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of  calcula 
'  lion :  premeditation   from  pre  before,  and  meditate 
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the*  same  knowledge  by  force  of  |  food  end  evil,  is  not  men  as  to 
Meditating,  or  reflecting  deeply  on  a  thing  beforehand.  .  conduct.'— Blair. 
ioresighi  and  forethought  axe  general  and  indefinite  i     Aa  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to 
terms;  we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or  extraor- ,  than  to  persons;  discreet  is  applied  to 
Unary  occasions;  but  forethought  Is  of  the  two  the  '  »•«-"  ««  tMnn  •  mW**/  U  AnniiMl  t«  in 

IfamiP  '  ^         


rary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 
j  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 


hium  i«uiiliar  term ;  forecast  and  premeditation  mostly 
in  the  latter  case :  all  business  requires  foresight ;  state 
concerns  require  forecast :  foresight  and  forecast 
respect  what  is  to  happen;  they  are  the  operations 
Of  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity :  premeditation 
respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  It  is  a  preparation 
of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for  action:  by  foresight 
and  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies ;  by  premeditation  we  guard  against 
errours  of  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want  of  fore- 
sight who  does  not  provide  against  losses  in  trade 

The  wary 

Above  the    w 

Daman. 

A  person  shows  his  want  of  forecast  who  does  not< 
provide  against  old  age ; 
Let  him  forecast  bis  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  fair. 

Davos*. 
A  man  shows  his  want  of  premeditation  who  acts  or 
■peaks  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  man  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premeditation 
lessens  his  guilt;  *  The  tongue  may  fall  and  falter  in 
her  sudden  extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  premeditation  Is  not  so  subject 
to  errour.'— Howkll. 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 
These  terms  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
modes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  The  judgement  m 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  right 
and  wrong  In  general ;  discretion  and'  prudence  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judgement 
is  conclusive;  it  decides  by  positive  inference;  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  discover  the  truth:  discretion  is  in- 
tuitive (t?.  Discernment);  it  discerns  or  perceive!  what 
Is  in  all  probability  right  The  judgement  acts  by  a 
fixed  rule;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation:  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  its 
own  rule.  The  judgement  determines  In  the  choice 
nf  what  is  good:  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  errour  or  direct  mistakes ;  it  chooHes  what  is 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgement  requires  know- 
\edge  and  actual  experience;  the  discretion  requires 
reflection  and  consideration:  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack ;  while  he  is  following  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exercises  his  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various  Mher 
measures  which  depend  upon  contingencies ;  *  If  a  man 
have  that  penetration  of  judgement  as  he  can  discern 
what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
to  him  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hindrance  and  a 
poorness.'—  Bacon. 

Let  your  own 

Discretion  be  your  tutor.    Suit  the  action 

To  the  words.-'  Sbakspiajii. 
DintreUon  looks  to  the  present;  prudence,  which  is 
the  sime  as  providence  or  forethought  calculates  on 
the  future:  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  offers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  it ; 
It  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which  it  may 
produce;  prudence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing;  It  Is,  therefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  discretion ;  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discretion,  but  we  may 
have  prudence  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
•there  require  discretion ;  those  who  have  the  manage- 

"  nc«.     For 


ment  of  their  own  concerns  require  prudence. 
want  of  accretion  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  lose  his  authority:  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  beg- 
gary -  '  The  Ignorance  In  w*rich  wi*  are  kit  concerning 


than  to  tilings ;  prudent  is  applied  to  both:  a  i 
or  a  military  movement  is  judicious  ;  it  diapUj»  « 
judgement  of  the  indi  vidua!  from  whom  they  — — » , 
So  bold,  yet  so  judicieustu  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.— Dmrnsoi 
A  matron  is  discrest,  who,  by  dint  of  yean,  experience, 
and  long  reflection,  Is  enabled  to  determine  oo  what* 
befitting  the  case ; 
To  elder  years  to  be  discreet  and  grave, 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.— Daman. 
A  person  is  prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger;  a  measure  is  prmefesa  mat 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 
The  monarch  rose,  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent  lest,  from  his  resolution  rais'd, 
Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer. — Mwvom. 
Counsels  will  be  injudicious  which  are  given  by  tbosm 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject:  it  la  daagerosjs  to 
'  *7tbe  impe- 


Intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  indiscreet:  i 


luosity  of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  nfi 
dent;  an  imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  Mowed  by 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  have  involves! 
themselves  in  it 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE, 
Wisdom  (v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledge; 
prudence  (v.  Prudent)  in  that  which  is  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  is  past;  the  latter  by  fimissjjf 
knows  what  is  to  come;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  *  Two  things 
speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  nation:  good  lawn,  and 
a  prudent  management  of  them.*  — Stilumfiut. 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 
FoUu  Is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  cbaracterssBi 
the  thing ;  fooler*  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  character- 
izes the  person:  we  may  commit  an  act  oifoUm  with- 
out being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  feU*;  bat 
none  are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  tbemidw 
fools,  either  habitually  or  temporarily :  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing  follies  if  not  under  props 
control ;  ( This  peculiar  ill  property  has  fell*y  that  fe 
enlarges  men's  desires  while  it  lessens  their  nparhifi' 
—Sooth.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  aside  one/«  ' 
to  take  up  another  -  *  If  you  are  so  much  tramp 
with  the  sight  of  beautiful  persons,  to  what  ecstasy 
would  it  raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  sot 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  Wood,  or  varnished  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colours,  and  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and  footeries.'— Walsh. 

FOOL,  D3IOT,  BUFFOON. 
Fool  is  doubtless  connected  with  our  word  /sal,  la 
German  faul,  which  is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  iht 
Greek  doSXo*  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing;  idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  Jojtfrs* » signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rode  and  as- 
skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world;  **#•»*,  in Freed 
beufbn,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  oar  war" 
beef,  buff "        r "      " 


k*».  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  k»>cic«  nwuw. 

The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  artificially  a  foot; 

Thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life's  time's/**!. 
SHAKsrauaz. 
Toe  idiot  is  a  natural  fool;  '  Idiots  are  still  in  reaves 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  tee 
or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  fools  In  ab 
retinue.'— AnnxsoM.  Thf  buffoon  is  an  artificial  fosi; 
*  Homer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  b  a  kufem 
among  his  gods,  andaThersites  among  bis  mortals.'— 
Addison,  whoever  violates  common  sense  a  &* 
actions  Js  a  fool;  whoever  fat  unable  to  act  aeaBnhaj 
to  common  sense  is  an  idiot ;  whoever,inteotionatly 
violates  common  sense  hi  a  buffoon. 
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SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

i  mrnnU,  «.  Simple  ;  silly  Is  but  a  variation  o(  simple  ; 
Me**  signifies  like  a  fool  (v.  Fool). 

The  simple,  when  appUed  to  the  understanding,  1m- 
Ifesa  mich  a  contracted  power  as  is  incapable  of  com- 
Lnation ;  silly  and  foolish  rise  in  sense  upon  the 
>nner,  signifying  either  the  perversion  or  the  total 
cflciency  of  understanding;  the  behaviour  of  a  per- 
r>n  may  be  silly,  who  from  any  excess  of  feeling  loses 
is  sense  of  propriety ;  the  conduct  of  a  person  will  be 
ooiisM  who  has  not  judgement  to  direct  himself. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge; 

And  bad  the  simple  natives 
Observ'd  his  sage  advice, 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  years  ago 
Had  reacb'd  above  the  skies.— Swift. 
Children  wiU  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  liberty  given  to  them ; 

Two  gods  a  silly  woman  have  undone.— Drydkh. 
There  are  some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  committing  foolish  er- 
roars;  'Virgil  Justly  thought  it  a  foolish  figure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  he  was 
weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measuring  verses.' 

STUPID,  DULL. 
Stupid,  In  Latin  stupidus,  from  stupeo  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  understanding ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  and  Swedish 
stoUig,  comes  from  tbe  Latin  stultus  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  in  its  pro- 
per sense  is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  rmrticular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  under* 
standing ;  he  who  is  questioned  in  tbe  presence  of 
others  may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  which  Is  other- 
wise very  familiar  to  him ;  4  A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit 
for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.'— Addisoh. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from 
tbe  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  while  he  is  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse;  'It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  dull  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.'— Addisoh. 

YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 
Youthful  signifies  full  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete 
state  of  youth :  juvenile,  from  the  Latin  juvenis,  sig- 
nifies the  same ;  but  puerile,  from  puer  a  boy,  signifies 
literally  oouish.  Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken 
In  an  indifferent  sense ;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a 
Doy  only :  thus  we  speak  of  youthful  vigour,  youthful 
fUpJoyments,  juvenile  performances,  juvenile  years, 
and  the  like :  but  puerile  objections,  puerile  conduct, 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  juvenile  Is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  youth  in  contrast  with  men,  as 
juvenile  tricks;  but  puerile  Is  a  much  stronger  term  of 
reproach,  and  marks  the  absence  of  manhood  in  those 
who  ought  to  be  men.  We  expect  nothing  from  a 
youth  but  what  is  juvenile  ;  we  are  surprised  and  dis- 
satisfied to  see  what  Is  puerile  in  a  man ; 
Cborobus  then,  with  youthful  hopes  begnll'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind, 
This  new  Invention  fatally  design,d<— Dktdbn. 
'Umw  juvenile  writers  Imagine  that,  by  pouring  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm  and 


therefore  childish  Is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infantine  In 
the  good  or  indifferent  sense.    Childish  manners  are 


-Blair.  •  After  the  eommou  course  of 
puerile  studies,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.' 
— Jobssoh. 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 
Childish  is  in  tbe  manner  of  a  child;  infantins  is  in 
the  manner  of  an  fa/sue 


What  children  do  is  frequently  simple  or  foolish; 
>  to  commonly  pretty  and  engaging; 


trbal  imfemts  do  j 


very  offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  according  to 
their  years  to  be  children;  'It  may  frequently  be  re- 
marked of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivo- 
lous and  childish.'— Johhsoh.  The  infantine,  actions 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character, 
1  The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  i* 
infantins  imbecility.'— Burxs. 


PENETRATION,  ACUTENES8,  SAGACT1  Y 
As  characteristJcks  of  mind,  these  terms  have  much 
more  in  them  in  which  they  differ  than  in  what  they 
agree ;  penetration  to  a  necessary  property  of  mind ; 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  toss  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers : 
acuteness  is  an  accidental  property  that  belongs  to  the 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  penetra- 
tion (».  Discernment)  denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  acuteness 
which  Is  tbe  same  as  sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
the  thing  that  performs  this  process ;  and  as  the  mind 
is  In  both  cases  tbe  thing  that  is  spoken  of,  the  terms 
penetration  and  acuteness  are  In  this  particular  closely 
allied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  acuteness,  although  one 
cannot  have  acuteness  without  penetration.  If  by 
penetration  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at  the 
truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  acuteness  we  succeed 
In  piercing  the  veil  that  hides  It  from  our  view  ;  the 
former  Is,  therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
traordinary gift.  '  Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  him- 
self for  cabal,  nor  penetration  to  discover  the  cabala 
of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Crom- 
well.'—Hums.  '  Chillingworth  was  an  acute  disputant 
against  the  papists.'— Hom*. 

Sagacity,  in  Latin  sagacitas  and  sagio  to  perceive 
quickly,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons,  In  whom  there  is  more  penetration 
than  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  knowledge;  hence,  properly  speaking,  sagacity 
Is  natural  or  uncultivated  acuteness;  *  Activity  to 
seise,  not  sagacity  to  discern,  to  the  requisite  which 
youth  value.'— Blaul 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Latin 
saga*  and  sagio  (v.  Penetration) ;  sapient  is  In  Latin 
sapiens,  from  sapio,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  oo$6c  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  in  apptt 
cation  to  men,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  discerning  Im- 
mediately, which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  sagacity  in  brutes  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  deductions 
of  reason ; 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happen'd. 

That  these  most  sage  academicians  sate 

In  solemn  consultation— on  a  cabbage. 

CuMSSaLAJO. 

Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest— Youxe. 
Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings,  In  the 
*  >yed  only  with  regard  to  animals 


original,  is  now  employ* 

which  are  trained  up  to  particular  arts ; 

therefore  mostly  burlesque. 


Its  use  to 


ACUfE,  KEEN,  SHREWD. 

Acute,  In  French  acute,  Latin  acutus,  from  asms  a 
needle,  signifies  the  quality  of  sharpness  and  pointed 
ness  peculiar  to  a  needle;  Asm,  In  Saxon  csne,  pro- 
bably comes  from  snidan  to  cut ;  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  cut;  ehrswd,  probably  from  tbe 
Teutoniek  beschrsyen  to  enchant  signifies  inspired  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  Intuitive  intellect 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  Is  prcdoml 
nant  In  the  word  ***** ;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness 
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Iter  cutting,  In  the  word  to*.    The  Mine  difference  Is 
observable  In  thetr  figurative  acceptation. 

An  acute  understanding  is  quick  at  discovering  truth 
m  we  midst  of  falsehood;  It  fixea  itself  on  a  tingle  point 
with  wonderful  celerity;  *His  acutcness  was  moat 
eminently  signalized  at  the  masquerade,  where  he 
discovered  his  acquaintance  through  their  disguises 
With  such  wonderful  facility.'— Johhsok.  A  keen 
understanding  outs  or  removes  away  the  artificial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  from  the  view ; 
4  The  village  songs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
■cope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  mummery  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but  keen  raillery.'— Cum- 
BK&UJ4D.  A  shrewd  understanding  is  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood; 

You  statesmen  are  so  shrewd  in  forming  schemes! 
9  JirraiT. 

Aeuteness  Is  requisite  in  speculative  and  abstruse 
discussions;  keenness  In  penetrating  characters  and 
springs  of  action ;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  Idea*.  The  acute  man  detects  errours,  and  the 
JUm  man  falsehoods.  The  skrewd  man  exposes  follies. 
Arguments  may  be  acute,  reproaches  keen,  and  replies 
or  retorts  shrewd.  A  polemick,  or  a  lawyer,  must  be 
acute,  a  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit  skrewd. 


SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 


The  general  property  expressed  by  these  epithets  Is 
that  of  satin***  or  an  ability  to  cut  The  term 
ekarp,  from  the  German  eckarf  and  sckertn  to  cut, 
la  generick  and  indefinite :  the  two  others  are  modes 


of  skarness  differing  In  the  elrcnmstance  or  the  de- 
gree :  the  acute  (v.  Jlcute)  is  not  only  more  than  sharp 
in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  sharp  pointed : 


a  knife  may  be  sharp ;  but  a  needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge ;  but  the  keen  is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ; 
and  that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness :  a  common 


knife  may  be  sharp ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 
perly said  to  be  keen.    These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pain  Is  sharp 
which  may  resemble  that  which  Is  produced  by  cutting ; 
1  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  after 
those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their  judgements  towards 
me.'— Earl  or  Stratford.    A  pain  Is  acute  when  it 
resembles  that  produced  by  piercing  deep; 
Wisdom's  eye 
Acute  for  whatt  To  spy  more  miseries.— Youtiq. 
Words  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide; 


TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 

Penetrate,  v.  Discernment ;  pierce,  la  French  percer, 
comas  probably  from  the  Hebrew  p^fi  to  break  or 
rend ;  perforate,  from  the  Latin  forte  a  door,  signifies 
to  make  a  door  through;  tot*,  In  Saxon  borian,  fa  pro- 
bably changed  from  fere  or  forie  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage. 


To  penetrate  m  simply  to  make  an  entrance  Into  any 
substance ;  to  pierce  hf  to  go  still  deeper ;  to  perforate 
and  to  sore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 


a  considerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a  natural  and 
gradual  process ;  in  this  manner  rust  penetratee  Iron, 
water  penetratee  wood :  to  pierce  is  a  violent,  and 
commonly  artificial,  process ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
pierces  through  wood.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
act  of  penetration  is  performed  is  in  no  case  defined ; 
but  that  of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pointed  instrument:  we  may  penetrate  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  knife,  or  various  other 
instruments ;  nut  one  pierces  the  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  pierue  the  ground  or  a  wall  by  means 
of  a  mattock. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of  piercing  that 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  the 
acted  upon :  to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a 
action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  In  any  nbuw^ . 
b«t  to  perforate  and  bore  are  commonly  the  effect  of 
mechanical  art  The  body  of  an  animal  Is  pierced  by 
a  dart;  hut  cannon  la  made  by  perforating  or  boring 


the  iron:  channels  are  formed  under  ground  ay  per- 
forating the  earth ;  boles  are  made  in  the  ear  *»» 
perforation;  'Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bod* 
arches  thrown  over  the  broadest   r 
streams  (by  the  Romans).' — Girrojc. 
in  leather,  or  in  wood,  by  boring; 
But  Capya,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  fix, 
The  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  amusac 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space  contains  t* « _ 

Dsmxtsxc. 

These  last  two  words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  tat  In  ag* 
plication ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise  employed  ■  so 
improper  sense;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  csnpkyuef 
only  In  the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear  the  uums. 
relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former:  penetrate  aa, 
however,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  persons;  mtt 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  There  is  a  power  in  the 
mind  to  penetrate  the  looks  and  actions,  no  am  justly  so 
interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dost  or  day, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  amy  ? 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern, 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn.— Jests*. 
The  eve  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  pierce  the  thickest 
veil  of  darkness ; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 


Gold  through  doors  and  walls  <: 

'  '      CoWLBT. 

Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such  mystery,  thai 
the  most  enlightened  mind  Is  unable  to  pena 
the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  shrieks  of  c 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  pierce  the  ear. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 
Orifice,  in  Latin  orifidum  or  orift 


factum,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  is,  an  evening 
made,  as  it  were;  perforation,  in  Latin  parf emtio, 
from  perforo,  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  In  the  he- 
man  body;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  is 
natural,  the  latter  that  which  m  artificial:  an  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  their  orificee,  which 
are  so  constructed  aa  to  open  or  dose  of  themscJvea. 
Surgeons  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  i 
Into  the  bones.  Sometimes  the  term  j 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natnn 
denotes  a  cavity  made  through  a  solid  substance ; 
the  orifice  is  particularly  applicable  to  such  opening* 
as  most  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  la  this 
manner  the  words  may  be  extended  in  their  spphcsr 
tion  to  other  bodies  besides  animal  substances,  and  in 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  orifice  of  atube,  the  orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the 
like ;  or  the  perforation  of  a  tree,  by  mease  of  a 
"  11  or  an  iron  instrument. 


OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 
Opening  signifies  in  general  any  place  left  open, 
without  defining  any  circumstances;  the  aperture  m 
generally  a  speciflck  kind  of  opening  which  la  consi- 
dered seientlficaUy :  there  are  openings  In  a  wood  wfaea 
the  trees  are  partly  cut  away ;  openings  m  streets  ay 
the  removal  of  houses;  or  openings  in  a  fence  that 
has  been  broken  down ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings  far  behind, 
With  every  breese  she  bears  the  coming  storm 
Thoksom. 
Anatomists  speak  of  apertures  fn  the  skull  or  In  the 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertures  in  the 
nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavera,  and  the  like;  'In  less  this 
a  minute  he  bad  thrust  his  little  person  through  the 
aperture,  and  again  and  again  perches  upon  his  neigh 
hour's  cage.'— Cowna.    The  opening  or  aperture  » 
the  commencement  of  an  enclosure ;  the  cavity  m  the 
whole  endoanre:  hence  the  first  two  are  frequently  sj 
a  part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make  a  easily  is 
the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  small  aperture  for 
.w_* j, «Jji  the  centre  o/ every  floo% 
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torn  top  to  bottom  m  the  chief  room,  of  no  great 
sxtent,  round  which  there  are  narrow  eavities  or 

GULF,  ABYSS. 
G*lf,  in  Greek  sJXtroe  from  koiXos  hollow,  1b  applied 
literally  in  toe  sense  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  as  the  gulf  of  Venice ;  abyss,  in  Greek  &0v<t<jq$, 
compounded  of  a  privative  and  pvenof  a  bottom,  sig- 
nifies literally  a  bottomless  pit. 

One  is  overwhenied  in  a  gulf;  it  carries  with  it  the 
Idea  of  liquidity  and  profundity,  into  which  one  in- 
evitably sinks  never  to  rise :  one  n  lost  in  an  abyss ;  it 
carries  with  1t  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  into 
which  be  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is 
able  to  return  to  the  top :  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characteristick  idea  in  the  signification  of  this  tern* 

Ajruif  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
itself  and  burries  all  objects  that  suffer  themselves  to 
sink  into  it,  without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape ;  hell  is  represented  as  a  fiery  gulf,  into  w^hich 
evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  *peruetually  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  Into  a  gulf  of  wo  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities; 
Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  beav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued.— Milton. 

\n  abyss  presents  nothing  but  an  interminable  space, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
'who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 

Kunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps :  as  the  ocean, 
the  natural  sense,  la  a  great  abyss,  so  are  metaphy- 
sics* an  Immense  abyss,  into  which  the  human  mind 
precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered ; 
His  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss.— Thossok. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 
Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  objects  expressed  by 
these  terms;  but  the  term  labyrinth  has  it  to  a  much 
neater  extent  than  maze;  the  labyrinth,  from  the 
Greek  Xa0v>n>6»r,  was  a  work  of  antiquity  which  sur- 
passed the  maze  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ancients 
surpassed  the  moderns  In  all  other  works  of  .art:  it 
was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windings;  that  when  a  person  was  once  entered, 
he  could  not  find  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
a  clue  or  thread.     Maze,  probably  from  the  Saxon 
mm  a  gulf,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  similar  structure 
on  a  smaller  seale,  which  Is  frequently  made  by  way 
of  ornament  in  large  gardens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  he  «vfi  words  we  may  easily  see  the  ground  of 
their  metaphorical  application :  political  and  polemical 
discussions  are  com|.aicd  to  a  labyrinth ;  because  the 
mind  that  is  once  entangled  in  them  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate Itself  by  any  efforts  of  its  own ; 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life. 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts.— Youxs. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confusion  into 
which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  inexpli- 
cable events,  is  termed  a  mate;  because,  for  the  time, 
it  Is  bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordinary  func- 
tions of  recollection  and  combination ; 

To  measur'd  notes,  while  they  advance, 
He  in  wild  mote  shall  lead  the  dance. 

Cumberland. 

WONDER,  ADMIRATION,  SURPRISE,  A8TO- 
NI8HMENT,  AMAZEMENT. 
Wonder,  in  German  tender,  Is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  wander,  because  wonder  throws  the  mind 
aft*  Its  bias ;  admiration,  from  the  Latin  miror,  and  the 
Hebrew  HinO  vision,  or  looking  at,  signifies  looking 
at  ai;»"Ulrely :  surprise,  compounded  of  sur  and  prize, 
or  the  Latin  prehende,  signifies  to  take  on  £suddea ; 


astonish,  from  the  Latin  aUonitus,  and  tonitru  than 
der,  signifies  to  strike,  as  it  were,  with  the  overpow- 
ering noise  of  thunder ;  amaze  signifies  to  be  in  a  max*, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusua 
produces  on  our  minds  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms 
but  under  various  modifications.  Wonder  is  the  most 
indefinite  In  its  signification  or  application,  Uit  it  la 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all ;  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a  discern-  I 
iMc  point  In  an  object  that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  is 
that  state  which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but  none 
so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wonder  at 
every  thing  because  they  know  nothing ;  'The.  reader 
of  the  u  Seasons"  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before 
what  Thomson  shows  him.'— Johhson.  Admiration 
Is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration ;  the  ad- 
miter  suspends  his  thoughts,  not  from  the  vacancy  but 
the  fulness  of  his  mind  :  he  is  riveted  to  an  object 
which  for  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties :  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration,  and  none 
but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  it ;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  admire,  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  value  of  any  thing ; 

With  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumultuous  joy, 

Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 

Drydkn. 
Surprise  and  astonishment  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly ;  they  are  a  species  of  wonder 
differing  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the  events  of 
life :  the  surprise,  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes  ns 
unawares  ;  we  are  surprised  if  that  does  not  h»'  ;»cu 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  .;  ..iend 
whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  surprised  if  that  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ;  thus  we  are 
surprised  to  see  a  friend  retumed  whom  we  supposed 
was  on  his  journey :  astonishment  may  be  awakeneu 
by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected  and  more 
unaccountable ;  thus  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  friend 
at  our  bouse  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are  astonished  to 
hear  that  a  person  has  cot  safely  through  a  road  whieb 
we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassable;  *  So  little 
do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects  of 
time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  surprise 
us  like  unexpected  contingencies.'— Jobnsox.  '  I  have 
often  been  astonished,  considering  that  the  mutual  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  (France  and  Eng- 
land) has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you 
seem  to  know  of  us/— Burks. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle ;  astonishment 
may  stupify  and  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  the  fa- 
culties ;  but  amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  surprised  and  astonished  at  things 
in  which  we  have  no  particular  interest :  we  are  mostly 
amazed  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us.  We 
may  be  surprised  agreeably  or  otherwise ;  we  may 
be  astonished  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although  as- 
tonishment Is  not  itself  a  pleasure  ;  but  we  toeamaied 
at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inclination. 
We  are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  our  friends:  we 
are  astonished  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difficulty : 
we  are  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  events 
which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  ruin.  A  man  of 
experience  will  not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for  his 
observations  will  supply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes :  a  wise  man  will  have  but 
momentary  surprises ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  few  things  of  importance  will 
happen  contrary  to  his  expectations :  a  generous  mind 
will  be  astonished  at  gross  instances  of  perfidy  in 
others:  there  is  no  mind  that  m  .y  not  sometimes  be 
thrown  Into  amatement  at  the  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence; 

JSmazement  seises  all ;  the  general  cry 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die.— Darns*. 

WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  la  that  which  causes  wonder  (v.  Wonder) ; 
miracle,  in  Latin  miraeulum,  from  mirror  to  wondrr, 
has  the  same  signification,  signifying  that  which  strikes 
the  sense;  marvel  is  a  variation  of  miracle;  prodigy 
in  Latin  prodigium,  from  prodigo,  or  precul  and  ago 
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to  launch  forth,  signifies  the  tiling  launching  forth; 
monster,  In  Latin  menstrum,  cornea  from  monstro  to 
point  out,  and  moneo  to  advise  or  give  notice ;  because 
among  the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
considered  aa  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural;  miracles  are  supernatural. 
The  whole  creation  is  fall  of  zanders;  the  Bible  con. 
tains  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  happened  in 
those  days.    Sometimes  the  term  miracle  or  miracu- 
law  may  be  employed  hyperbolically  for  what  is  ex- 
ceedingly wonderful ; 
Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  moat  mtrac'lous  organ.— Shaxsybarb. 
Wonders  are  real;  marvel*  are  often  fictitious:  pro- 
digies are  extravagant  and  imaginary.  Natural  history 
toluJlofweadsrs;  T 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  It  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms  woaaV,  and  three  kingdoms  fear. 

Dbnuak. 

Travels  abound  in  marvds  or  in  marvellous  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
Ignorant  and  credulous:  ancient  history  contains  num- 
berless accounts  of  prodigies.  Wonders  are  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful  only 
aa  respects  ourselves:  monsters  are  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  seed  is  a  wonder;  but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster; 

HI  omens  may  the' guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy. 

And  monsters  frame  where  nature  never  enM.— Lss. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT.  DETRI- 
MENT, PREJUDICE. 
»  implies  the  absence  of  an  advantag4 
•  injury}  in  Latin  injuria,  from  jus, 
i  what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
In  its  sense  to  every  loss  or  deficiency 
which  is  occasioned;  hurt  signifies  In  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded;  detriment,  in  Latin 
detrimenium,  from  dstritum  and  deterrtre  to  wear 

away,  I*    - ' 

in  the  i 


away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out;  prejudice, 
in  the  Improper  sense  of  the  word  (©.  Bias),  implies 
the  111  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prejudice. 


The  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good ; 
the  injury  to  a  positive  evil:  the  want  of  education 
may  frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  re- 
tarding his  advancement;  'Even  the  greatest  actions 
of  a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage, 
that  however  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  from  him.* 
— Anmeoif.  The  111  word  of  another  may  be  an  ta- 
jury  by  depriving  us  of  friends;  'The  places  were 
acquired  by  Just  due  of  victory,  and  therefore  in  keep- 
ing of  them  no  injury  was  offered.'-— Haywjad.  The 
disadvantage,  therefore,  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
are  of  an  adventitious  nature :  the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt,  detriment,  and 
prejudice  are  all  species  of  injuries.  Injury,  in  general, 
implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by  the  external 
action  of  other  objects,  whether  taken  in  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons  or  to  things;  hurt  to 


sequel 
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that  species  of  injury  which  is  produced  by  more  di- 
rect violence;  too  close  application  to  study  is  inju- 
rious to  the  health;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
hurtful  to  the  eyes :  bo  In  a  moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
ing which  a  circulating  library  supplies  is  often  inju- 
rious to  the  morals  of  youn*  people ;  « Our  repentance 
a  not  real,  because  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to 
undo  our  fault*,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious  con- 
[uences  of  them  from  Drc^^edlng.*— -Tillotsow. 
I  violent  affections  are  I  urtful  to  the  mind;  'The 
mber  of  those  who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become 
useless  Is  Inconsiderable,  In  respect  of  them  who  are 
hurtful  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  restless  dispo- 
sition.'—Bartlbtt.  The  detriment  and  prejudice  are 
species  of  injury  which  afl-ct  only  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  a  person ,  the  former  implying  what  may 
lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  It  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Whatever  affects 
the  stability  of  a  merchant's  credit  to  highly  detri- 
mental to  bis  interests ;  '  In  many  instances  we  dearly 
perceive  that  more  or  leas  Knowledge  dispensed  to  man 
would  have  proved  detrimental  to  his  state '— Blai*. 


Whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  character  at  a  a 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  ipdtocrinojssiir  c 
venation :  '  That  the  heathen  have  spoken  tissues 
the  same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  sat  mm 
from  being  any  prejudice  to  this  saying,  the*  a.  i 
great  commendation  of  II' — Tillotsom. 

It  Is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  win  be  10  • 
disadvantage  unless  we  are  called  upon  torn" 
acknowledgment.    There  Is  nothing  material 
not  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  lime,  if  not  to  t 
actual  violence.    Excesses  of  every  kind  carry 
own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are  always 
ful  to  the  body.    The  price  of  a  book  to  often 
mental  to  its  sale.    The  intemperate  seal,  or  Use 
consistent  conduct  of  religious  professors  is   "  * 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

Lose,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  variation  oT  i 

because  what  gets  loose  or  away  from  a  person  km  iatert 
to  him ;  to  miss,  probably  from  the  particle  mist,  ian- 
plying  a  defect,  signifies  to  lose  by  mistake, 

What  is  lost  to  not  at  hand;  what  to  missing  km  as* 
to  be  seen ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  lo  re 
cover  what  is  lost;  It  to  supposed  to  be  irrevocably' 
gone ;  what  we  sim  at  one  tbne  we  may  by  dnsfessee- 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  person  less*  baa 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  mmt 
submit  patiently  to  the  lose  which  cannot  be  repaired ; 
'  Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  aa  to  fall  down  wiia 
their  load  when  they  almost  come  home; 


happens  they  seldom  lose  their  corn,  hot  cany  h 

afn.'— -Addison.    If  a  person  missce  th 
nlty  of  improvement  in  ha  youth,  he  will  i 


again 


another  opportunity  that  to  equally  good ; 
For  a  time  caught  up  to  God.  aa  once 
Mosea  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  Ions; 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Loss  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the  thing  fast 
damage,  in  French  dommage,  Latin  damnum,  from 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away 
detriment,  v.  Disadvantageous. 

Lose  is  here  the  genenck  term;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modes  of  loss.  The  petsjon  aa* 
tains  the  loss,  the  thing  suffers  toe  damage  orefetrv 
ment.  Whatever  to  gone  from  us  which  we  avian  tc 
retain  is  a  loss ;  hence  we  may  sustain  a  Ion*  tot  oca 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  Influence,  in  oai 
intellect,  and  every  other  object  of  possession ;  *  Was: 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  (as  tar 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  loss  of  solid 
John  son.    Whatever  renders  an  object  less 


able  or  valuable, by  any  external  violence,  is  ad  _ 
aa  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  in  a  storm;  'Tbeaaai 
were  still  troubled  with  the  rata,  and  the  nest  day  taey 
took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair  the  damage.*— AatBesox. 
Whatever  to  calculated  to  cross  a  man's  purpose  to  a 
detriment;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the  want  of  pru- 
dence Is  always  a  peat  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family  ;  '  The  expenditure  should  he  with  the  least 
possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend  * 
— Bouuc. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MISCHIEF. 
The  idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwise  Own  It  ought 
Is  common  to  these  terms.  Injury  (v.  Disadvantage) 
is  the  most  general  term,  simply  Implying  what  hap- 
pens contrary  to  right ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  in- 
jury: damage,  from  the  Latin  damnum  loss,  is  tat 
injury  which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  ' " 


hurt  \v.  Disadvantage)  Is  the  injury  which  « 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  thing:  harm  («.  £*•?, 
I*  the  injury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  andincon 
venience:  mischief  to  the  injury  which  interrupts  tht 
order  and  consistency  of  things.  The  injury  to  appll 
cable  to  all  bodies  physical  and  moral ;  damage  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  suffer  at. 
injury  ;  a  building  may  suffer  an  injury  ;  but  a  build 
ing,  a  vessel,  a  tuerchandlw,  Miners  damage.  Wbea 
applied  both  to  physical  busies,  the  innt-y  con? /Me 
bends  every  thing  which  makes  an  object  othtrsrtor 
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n  It  ought  to  be  that  Is  to  say*  all  collateral  cir- 
astances  which  aie  connected  with  the  end  and  pur- 
te  of  things ;  but  damage  Implies  that  actual  injur] 
ilch  affects  the  structure  and  materials  of  the  object : 
•  situation  of  some  buildings  is  an  injury  to  them ; 
t  falling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  roof,  is 
lamage  .*  the  injury  may  not  be  easily  removed ;  the 
mage  may  be  easily  repaired. 
Injury  and  hurt  are  both  applied  to  persons;  but  the 
vry  may  either  affect  their  bodies,  their  eircum- 
inces,  or  their  minds ;  the  hurt  in  its  proper  sense 
(bets  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  injury 
a.  hurt  by  a  fail ;  but  the  former  is  employed  when 
e  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  suffer,  the  latter  when 
iy  fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
nes  sustains  an  injury  from  a  fall,  either  by  losing  the 
e  of  a  limb,  or  by  the  deprivation  of  his  senses ; 
Sreat  injuries  mice  and  rats  do  in  a  field.'— Morti- 
kr.  A  sprain,  a  cut,  and  a  bruise  are  little  harts 
tiich  are  easily  cured ; 
No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruning  hook  the 

vine. — Drawn, 
'be  hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  as  it  re- 
^eeta  the  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of 
liiicting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  Implied ;  as  in  hurting  a 
oan's  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  hurting  bin 
aorala,  and  other  such  cases,  in  which  the  specifick  term 
art  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injury; 
In  arms  and  science  't  is  the  same, 
Our  rival's  hurt  creates  our  fame.— Prior. 
The  injury,  harm,  and  mischief  tav  all  employed  for 
ihe  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
injury  comprehends  cause  and  effect;  the  harm  and 
mischief  respect  the  evil  as  It  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
injur*  to  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  agent  by 
which  it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
both;  '  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwell- 
ing upon  trifling  arguments,'— Watts.  When  we 
speak  of  the  harm  and  mischief,  we  only  think  of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  publick  offenders  go  free ;  young 
wv.ie  do  not  always  consider  the  harm  which  there 
a*,  be  in  some  or  th.-ir  most  Imprudent  actions ; 
1  AKcr  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them  under 
their  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the  heat, 
should  harm  them.*— Ray.  The  mischief  of  dUsemi- 
nating  free  principles  among  the  young  and  the  igno- 
rant has  now  been  found  to  exceed  all  the  good  which 
might  result  from  the  superiour  cultivation  of  the 
numan  mind,  and  the  more  extended  diffusion  of 
Knowledge; 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd, 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  the  resolv'd.— Drtdbm. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 
Impair  comes  from  the  Latin  tat  and  pejere  or  pejor 
worse,  signifying  to  make  worse :  injure,  from  in  and 
jus  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  injure  as  the  species 
to  the  genus;  what  Is  impaired  is  injured,  but  what  is 
injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired,    To  impair  is  a 
progressive  mode  of  injuring :  an  injury  may  take 
place  either  by  degrees,  or  by  an  instantaneous  act: 
straining  of  the  eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  in- 
jures rather  than  impairs  the  eye.    A  man's  health 
may  be  impaired  or  injured  by  his  vices,  but  his  limbs 
are  injured  rather  than  impaired  by  a  fall.  A.  person's 
circumstances  are  impaired  by  a  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes; tbey  are  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 
The  same  distinction  is  preserved  in  their  figurative 
application ; » It  is  painful  to  consider  that  this  sublime 
enjoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired  by  innu- 
merable causes.'— Johnsoh. 
Who  Uvea  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 
Owhat  a  patrimony  this!  a  being 
Of  men  Inherent  strength  and  majesty, 
Not  worlds  possess'd  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
Can't  hjure.—Yotrna. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATENING. 
Imminent,  In  Latin  imminent,  from  in  and  manto  to 
•enaln,  lignloes  resting  or  coming  upon ;  impending, 


from  the  Latin  pendee  to  hang,  signifies  banging; 
threatening  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  verb  to 
threaten. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near:  imminent  conveys  no  idea  of 
duration ;  impending  excludes  the  idea  of  what  la  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  be 
over  the  next  instant:  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  existence,  and  gradually  ap- 


proaching ;  '  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe 
'  "i  historians,  almost  universal  amo 
that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  t 


the  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the 
Americana,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  vrnperd- 
ing  over  their  heads.'— Rosbrtson  .    We  can  seldom 


escape  imminent  danger  by  any  efforts  of  one's  own ; 
but  we  may  be  successfully  warned  to  escape  from  an 
impending  danger.  Imminent  and  impending  are  said 
of  dangers  that  are  not  discoverable ;  but  a  threatening 


evil  gives  Intimations  of  its  own  approach ;  we  per- 
ceive the  threatening  tempest  in  the  blackness  of  the 
sky ;  we  hear  the  threatening  sounds  of  the  enemy's 
clashing  swords ;  '  The  threatening  voice  and  fierce 
gesture*  w^th  which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck 
Montezuma.  He  saw  his  own  danger  was  mswuaJ. 
the  necessity  unavoidable.'— Robrrtson. 


THREAT,  MENACE.  x 

Threat  is  of  Saxon  origin:  menace  is  of  Latin  ex 

traction.    They  do  not  differ  in  signification :  but,  as  la 

frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  familiar  term, 

and  the  Latin  word  Is  employed  only  in  the  his"  ~ 


style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either  small  or 
great  evils ;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with  great  evils. 
One  individual  threatens  to  strike  another :  a  general 
menaces  the  enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threatened 
by  things  as  well  as  persons:  we  nxe  menaced  by  per- 
sons only;  a  person  is  threatened  with  a  look;  he  la 
menaced  with  a  prosecution  by  bis  adversary; 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 

Threatened  this  moment,  and  toe  next  ImplorM. 

Prior 
Of  the  sharp  axe 

Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 

Hangs  menacing.— Sokbrvulr* 

EVIL  OR  ELL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 

MISCHIEF. 

EvU  in  its  full  sense  comprehends  every  quality 

which  Is  not  good,  and  consequently  the  other  terms 

express  only  modifications  of  evil. 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  In  its  application 
than  its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  Just  com- 
parison with  the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  sense  of  evils  produced  by  some 
external  cause,  or  evils  inherent  in  the  object  and  aris- 
ing out  of  it.  The  evil,  or,  In  its  contracted  form,  the 
ill,  befalls  a  person ;  the  misfortune  comes  upon  him ; 
the  harm  is  taken,  or  he  receives  the  harm;  the  mis- 
chief is  done  him.  Evil  in  its  limited  application  la 
taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  is  that 
which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  or  qualification  of 
circumstances.  The  misfortune  is  a  minor  evil;  It 
depends  upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of  the 
Individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  respect  An  untimely  death, 
the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denominated  evils: 
the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  likft,  are  misfortunes,  inasmuch  aa  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  property ;  but  as  all  the  casualties  of 
life  may  produce  various  consequences,  It  may  some- 
times happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  by  our  01  fortune  turns  out  ultimately  of  the  greatest 
benefit ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  misfortune  h 
but  a  partial  evil :  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable, 
that  it  has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral  agent, 
but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things  aa  are) 
controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  foresight; 
Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world ;  and  he  who  wounds  another, 
Directs  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  he  wounds 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  In  himself. 

Yon**. 

The  tvU  which  befalls  a  man  Is  opposed  only  to  ih% 
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good  wbieb  bain  general  experience ;  tat  tbemufor- 
tmns  to  opposed  to  the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of 
the  individual.  Sickness  to  an  «rf,  let  it  be  endured 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  It  may ;  It  to  a 
misfortune  lor  an  individual  to  come  in  the  way  of 
baring  into  ml  brought  on  himself :  his  own  relative 
condition  I n  the  scale  of  being  to  here  referred  to. 

The  harm  and  suidto/sxe  species  of  minora**/*; 
the  former  of  which  to  much  lew  speclfick  than  the 
latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known ;  the  mischief  to  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive and  immediate  circumstance.  He  who  takes  cold 
takes  harm ;  the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected:  a  fall  from  a  horse  to  attended 
with  mischief,  if  It  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  evil  to 
the  body.  Evil  and  misfortune  respect  persons  only 
as  the  objects ;  harm  and  mischief  are  said  of  inanimate 
things  as  the  object.  A  tender  plant  takes  harm  from 
being  exposed  to  the  cold  air:  mischief  to  done  to  It 
when  its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its  roots 
are  laid  bare. 

Misfortune  to  the  Incidental  property  of  persons 
who  are  its  Involuntary  subjects ;  but  evil,  harm,  and 
mischief  are  the  Inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  as  effects  from  their 
causes:  evil  to  said  either  to  lie  in  a  thing  or  attend 
it  as  a  companion  or  follower ;  *A  misery  to  not  to 
be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the  toil,  but  from  the 
tenner  of  the  sufferer.'— Addisok.  Harm  properly 
Use  in  the  thing; 

To  roe  the  labours  of  the  held  resign ; 
Me  Paris  injured :  all  the  war  be  mine, 
Fall  be  that  must  beneath  his  rival's  arms, 
And  leave  the  rest  secure  of  future  harms. 

Pore. 
Mischief  properly  attends  the  thing  as  a  consequence ; 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  to  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

Shaesfiau. 
In  political  revolutions  there  to  evil  in  the  thine  and 
evtl  from  the  thing;  evil  when  it  begins,  evil  when  it 
•ads,  and  evil  long  after  it  has  ceased; 

Tet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kinp  or  court  the  great 

Goldsmith. 
It  to  a  dangerous  question  for  any  young  person  to  put 
to  himself— what  harm  to  there  In  this  or  that  indul- 
gence Y  He  who  to  disposed  to  put  this  question  to 
himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  It  according  to  his 
own  wishes.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  the 
usskilfulness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  In  course  of 
time  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  performing 
such  unsuitable  offices. 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS. 
NOISOME.  ^ 

Hurtful  signifies  full  of  hurt,  or  causing  much  hurt . 
pernicious,  v.  Destructive ;  noxious  and  noisome,  from 
the  Latin  noxius  and  noceo  to  hurt,  signifies  the  same 
originally  as  hurtful. 

Between  hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  bttween  hurting  and  destroying:  t' 
which  to  hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways ; 
The  hurtful  haiei  in  thy  vineyard  shun. 

Drvdbh. 

That  which  to  pernicious  necessarily  tends  to  destruc- 
tion: confinement  is  hurtful  to  the  health:  bad  com- 
pany ]m  pernicious  to  the  morals;  or  the  doctrines  of 
freethinkers  are  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety; 

Of  strength,  pernicious  to  myself,  I  boast, 
The  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 

Lewis. 
Jfoxious  and  noisome  are  species  of  the  hurtful 
things  may  be  hurtful  both  to  body  and  mind ;  noxious 
and  noisome  only  to  the  body :  that  which  to  noxious 
Inflicts  a  direct  injury; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes, 


And  hairy  mane,  terrifies,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  cell. 

Bfn/rom. 

That  which  to  noisome  Inflict*  the  injury  im&eeSf  z 
noxious  insects  are  such  as  wound ;  noisome  vafeeas 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders; 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dark  habitation,  where  she  dwells 
As  In  a  noisome  dungeon.— BauiseaAM. 
Ireland  to  said  to  be  free  from  every  noxious  weedew 
animal ;  where  filth  to  brought  together,  there  mm 
always  be  noisome  s 


CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE 
MISCH  AN  GET  MISHAP. 


Calamilf,  In  French  calamiti,  Latin  t 
calamus  a  stalk ;  because  hail  or  whatever  Injured  the 
stalks  of  corn  was  termed  a  calamity;  disaster,  is* 
French  ddsastre,  to  compounded  of  the  privative  ass  or 
dis  and  astre,  in  Latin  astrum  a  star,  rignif  jing  what 
came  from  the  adverse  influence  of  the  stars;  misfor- 
tune, mischance,  and  mishap  naturally  < 


The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common  to  all  t 
terms,  but  they  diner  in  the  degree  of  importance. 

A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  nasfortum*;  a  w 
fortune  a  great  mischance  or  mishap :  vrhalever  m 
attended  with  destruction  is  a  calamity;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  interrepat 

Cans,  Is  a  disaster;  whatever  to  accompanied  wis  a 
si  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a  mis- 
fortune; whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  otffity  of 
objects  to  a  mischance  or  mishap  :  the  devastation  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  desoia 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  by  famine  or  plague,  axe  great 
calamities ;  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the  frac- 
ture of  a  limb,  are  disasters ;  losses  in  trade  are  woo 
fortunes  ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  ct  "ess 
extent,  a  mischance  or  mishap. 
A  calamity  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  agency  of 
■  -*■ eoTlhmss 


man;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  < 
are  mostly  concerned  in  producing  this  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chaaca 
as  distinguished  from  design ;  '  They  observed  tin 
several  blessmas  had  degenerated  into  catem4tieor  *w 
thai  several  calamities  had  improved  into  Meesim> 
according  as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  • 
foolish  men.' — Addisok.  Disasters  mostly  arise  fro* 
some  speclfick  known  cause,  either  the  cardesaaess  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  tilings  for  their  use ;  as 
they  generally  serve  to  derange  some  preeoocened 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  they  were 
produced  by  some  secret  influence ; 

There  in  bis  noisy  mansion,  akiird  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school: 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 

OOLMMXTB. 

Misfortune  to  frequently  assignable  to  no  speclfick 
cause,  it  Is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual :  a  Oak 
in  the  chain  of  his  destiny ;  an  eviJ  independent  of 
himself,  as  distinguished  from  a  fault;  'She  dairy 
exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying  every  misfor- 
tune that  happens  u>  every  family  within  her  cirete 
of  notice.*— Johnson.  Mischance  and  mishap  are 
misfortunes  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  Inquire  Into  their  < 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove,  to  tell, 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befeB. 


For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  mishaps, 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  daps. 
Cbukcbxuu 
A  calamity  to  dreadful;  a  disaster  melancholy;  a 
misfortune  grievous  or  heavy;  a  mischance  or  mishap 
slight  or  trivial. 

A  calamity  to  either  publick  or  private,  but  mors  fie 
quently  the  former :  a  disaster  is  rather  particular  thai 
private :  it  affects  things  rather  than  persons ;  journey* 
expeditions,  and  military  movements  are  common!) 
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'  vxisfwtunes  are  altogether 
personal ;  they  Immediately  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Individual:  mischances  and  mishaps  are  altogether 
domestic*:.  We  speak  of  a  calamitous  period,  a 
olimastrous  expedition,  an  unforUmaU  person,  little 


ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

-Adversity,  v.  Adverse;  distress,  from  the  Latin  dis- 
tr*n*o,  compounded  of  dis  twice,  and  stringo  to  bind, 
attgnlfies  that  whkh  binds  very  tight,  or  brings  into  a 
great  strait. 

Jldversitf  respects  external  circumstances ;  distress 
■egards  either  external  circumstances  or  Inward  feel- 
ings,   diversity  Is  opposed  to  prosperity ;  distress  to 

Adversity  Is  a  general  condition,  distress  a  parti- 
cular state.  Distress  is  properly  the  highest  degree 
of  adversity.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  altogether 
adverse  to  his  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  de- 
prive him  of  his  possessions  or  blast  bis  prospects,  he 
la  said  to  be  in  adversity ;  '  The  other  extreme  which 
these  considerations  should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man 
against,  is  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adversity.'— South.  When  a  man  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect 
of  relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  distress;  'Moat 
men,  who  are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great  dis- 
tress, indeed,  find  that  they  are  to  by  ways  they  never 
thought  of.'— South. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  is  overwhelming. 
Every  man  is  liable  to  adversity,  although  few  are  re- 
duced to  distress  but  by 'their  own  fault. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 

Distress,  v. Adversity;  anxiety,  in  French  anxieti, 
and  anguish,  In  French  angeisse,  both  come  from  the 
Latin  ango,  anxi  to  strangle ;  agony,  hi  French  agonie. 
Latin  agenda,  Greek  ayterta,  from  ayuvKp  to  contend 
ox  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and  suf- 


Distrtss  is  the  pain  fell  when  in  a  strait  from  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  la 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause;  the  anxiety  often  lies  hi  the  imagination. 
The  distress  Is  produced  by  the  present,  nut  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  pendens,  droop 
In  deep  retlr'd  distress  I  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.— Thomson. 
The  anxiety  respects  that  which  is  future ;  ( If  you 
have  any  affection  for  me.  let  not  your  anxiety,  on  my 
account,  injure  your  health.'— Melmoth  (Letters  of 
Cicero).    Anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  is  past;  'In  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  Adam 
expostulates  with  his  Creator  for  having  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.'— Annisow.    Agony  springs  from 
witnessing  that  which  to  immediate  or  before  the  eye ; 
These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
T  Is  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 
But  agony  unmixed*— Thomson. 
Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  where  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure;  It 
win  inevitably  arise  from  some  circumstance  or  an- 
other.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony  bekmc  to  riper 
years:  infancy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence ;  because  they  are  exempt 
from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every  one  who  has  a 
station  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge.    Anguish  and 
agony  are  species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  full  consciousness  of  evil.    A  child  is  in 
distress  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is 
also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child.    The  sta- 
tion of  a  parent  is,  Indeed,  that  which  Is  most  pro- 
ductive, not  only  of  distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and 
agony:  the  mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the 
ehUd,  while  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state;  the  father 
has  nil  anxistej  for  lis  welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the 


world:  they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when  the 
child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by  running  a 
career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked  coarse  by  an 
untimely,  and  sometimes  Ignominious,  end :  net  unfre- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the  agony  of  seeing 
a  child  encircled  in  flames  from  which  be  cannot  be 
snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave  from  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 
Distress,  v.  Distress ;  harass,  In  French  harasser 
probably  from  the  Greek  dedaow  to  beat ;  perplex,  In 
Latin  perpUxus,  participle  of  perpUeter,  compounded 
of  per  said  pleetor,  signifies  to  wind  round  and  en 
tangle. 

A  person  is  distressed  either  In  his  outward  circum 
stances  or  his  feelings;  be  is  harassed  mentally  or 
corporeally;  he  Is  perplexed  in  his  understanding, 
more  than  in  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  distresses; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  harass ;  stratagems 
and  ambiguous  measures  perplex :  a  besieged  town  is 
distressed  by  the  cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and 
provisions; 
O  friend !  Ulysses'  shouts  Invade  my  ear ; 
Distressed  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

Porn 
The  besieged  in  a  town  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks;  'Persons  who  have  been  long  harassed  with 
business  and  care,  sometimes  imagine  that  when  life 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.'— Blair.    The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  perplexed  In  all  their  manoeuvres  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manoeuvres  and  contrivances  of 
their  opponents ;  or  a  person  is  perplexed  by  the  con 
tradictory  points  of  view  in  which  an  affair  appears  to 
him;  a  tale  of  wo  distresses:  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labour  harass:  unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  difficulties  perplex ; 
Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath, 
How  soon  misfortunes  would'  be  puffd  away  1 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust, 
But  th'  existence  of  the  Immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  perplexes  still.— Gkxtlkkah 
We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances; 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional efforts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  in 
distress,  or  may  remove  a  perplexity;  but  the  harass- 
ing ceases  only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it. 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

Pain  is  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  ireivs) 
punishment,  n6voc  labour,  and  nivouai  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouble.  Pang  is  but  a  variation  of  pain,  contracted 
from  theTeutonick  peinigen  to  torment;  agony  comes 
from  the  Greek  ayeevKp  to  struggle  or  contend,  signi- 
fying the  labour  or  pain  of  a  struggle;  anguish  cornea 
from  the  Latin  ango,  contracted  from  ante  and  ago,  to 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies  the 
pain  arising  from  severe  pressure. 

Pom,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  is  here  the 
generick.  and  the  restspeciflck  terms:  pain  and  agony 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  physical  and 


mental;  pang  and  anguish  mosttprespect  that  which 
is  mental :  pain  signifies  either  an  individual  feeling  or 
a  permanent  state;  pang  is  only  a  particular  feeling; 


degree ;  ft  may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
t  possible  degree ;  the  rest  are  positively  high  de- 
of  pain  :  the  pang  is  a  sharp  pain  {-  the  agony  Is 


agony  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  individual  feeling, 
but  more  commonly  for  the  state;  anguish  is  always 
employed  for  the  state.    Pain  is  indefinite  with  regard 

to  the  degree ;  ' * «--«-•--    -        .-..---.-- 

lowest  | 
greesof. 

a  severe  and  permanent  pain;  the  anguish  is  an  over- 
whelming pain. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
pain,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  sensible  beings ;  It 
attends  disease,  want  and  sin,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms;  'We  should  pass  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  In 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our  folly.' 
— Johnson.  The  pangs  of  conscience  frequently 
trouble  the  man  who  is  not  yet  hardened  in  guilt:  the 
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of  disappointed  love  are  among  the  severest  to 


Whutjangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore ! 

Drydeh. 

Agony  and  anguish  are  produced  by  violent  causes* 

and  disease  in  ita  moat  terrible  shape:  wounds  and 

torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  agony;  a  guilty 

conscience  that  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  will 

suffer  mental  agonu; 

Thou  abalt  behold  htm  streteb'd  in  all  the  agonies 

Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death.— Otwat. 

Anguish  arises  altogether  from  moral  causes;    the 

miseries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 

who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  calculated  to  excite 

anguish;  a  mother  suffers  anguish  when  she  sees  her 

chfld  labouring  under  severe  pain,  or  in  danger  of 

losing  its  life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  it; 

Are  these  the  parting  pangs  which*  nature  feels, 

When  anguish  rends  the  Dean-strings'*— Rowa. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 
rornxent  («.  To  tease)  and  torture  both  come  from 
terouee  to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which  arises 
from  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence  and  consequent 
pain  than  the  former.    Torture  is  an  excess  of  torment. 
We  may  be  tormented  by  a  variety  of  indirect  means ; 
bat  we  are  tortured  only  by  the  direct  means  of  the 
rack,  or  similar  instruments.    Torment  may  be  perma- 
nent :  torture  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  person  was  once  tormented 
to  death,  by  a  violent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums 
la  his  prison:  the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  tor- 
tare  upon  their  prisoners.    A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life; 
Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast, 
His  flames  and  torments  only  are  expressed.— Prior. 
The  honours  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture 
10  one  who  is  on  his  death-bed ; 
To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.— Prior. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DI8TRE8S,  TROUBLE. 

Afflict,  in  Latin  afflictus,  participle  of  affligo,  c 
pounded  of  of  or  aland  JUgo,\n  Greek  0Af|3»  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one ;  distress,  v.  Ad- 
versttv;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tumult,  from  the 
Latin  turbo,  Greek  rip&n  or  $6pv0o<  a  tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward  circumstances, 
the  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  the  second 
more  than  the  third. 

People  are  afflicted  with  grievous  maladies ; 

A  melancholy  tear  afflicts  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh.— Prior. 
The  mariner  is  distressed  for  want  of  water  In  tho 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
is  distressed  for  money  to  maintain  his  credit; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 

That  my  youth  suffered.— Shakspeare. 
The  mechankk  is  troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
the  head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  domesticks ; 
The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
T  Is  past  enduring.— Shaispeakb. 

When  they  respect  the  Inward  feelings,  afflict  con- 
veys the  idea  of  deep  sorrow:  distress  that  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  anxiety;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts;  •  We  last 
night  reeelved  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  win  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy  is  dead.'— Addison.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  friends  distress;  *  While 
the  mind  contemplates  distress,  it  is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  In  this  contemplation  it 
become*  more  and  more  unfit  for  action.'— Craio. 
Crosses  in  trade  anddomestlck  inconveniences  trouble. 
In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  afibrdi  the  beat 


consolation  and  surest  supports.  The  assail  imi  i  saaf 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  distress.  %T« 
may  often  help  ourselves  out  of  our  trouble*,  atd  re 
move  the  evil  by  patience  and  perseverance. 

Afflictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  tfaey  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  examine  te- 
state of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  t-c 
Maker.  The  distresses  of  human  life  often  serve  oaty 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regaa 
them.  Among  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  dauy 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  far  us  to  W 
troubled  by  them. 

AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW 

Affliction,  v.  To  afflict ;  grief,  from  grieve,  in  Gniif 
grSmen,  Swedish  gramga,  etc. ;  sorrow,  in  German 
sorge,  dec  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suffering  wtscn 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

Affliction  is  much  stronger  than  grief,  it  lies  deeper 
in  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful  exam  - 
the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear,  the  continued  sockneni 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  eaone 
affliction;  'Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  effluxion. 
and  some  In  prosperity.'— Addison.  The  misfortunes 
of  others,  the  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes,  the 
troubles  of  our  country,  will  occasion  us  grief;  'The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  con- 
tinues until  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal 
his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief 
that  is  inexpressible. '—Addisor. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  which  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause  sorrow.  If  man 
serious  objects  awaken  sorrow,  the  feeling  is  less 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  'The  most  agreeable 
objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  used 
to  enjoy  them.  •— Addison. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  dfcecoven 
Itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exteriour :  it  Is  lasting 
and  does  not  cease  when  tbe  external  cause  ceases  to 
&ct;  grief  may  be  violent,  and  discover  itself  by  load 
and  Indecorous  signs ;  it  is  tnumtorv,  and  ceases  even 
before  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it;  eerrvm  dis- 
covers itself  by  a  simple  expression;  it  hi  still  mot* 
transient  than  grief,  not  existing  beyond  tbe  axxnen 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  afflicted  at  tbe  remem- 
brance of  his  sins ;  he  is  grieved  at  tbe  rnnsrinsjMHi 
of  his  fallibility  and  proneness  to  errour;  he  is  owrrm 
for  the  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

AMetum  is  allayed;  grief  subsides;  ssrrwss   ■ 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

Grieve, v.  Affliction;  swum,  like  *u>sa  and  sa 
is  probably  but  an  imitation  of  t 
duced  by  pain. 


f  tbe  sound  which  is  pro- 

To  grieve  is  the  general  term ;  mourn  the  parrJcnlai 
term.  To  grieve,  In  its  limited  sense,  is  an  inwmrd 
act;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act:  the  grief  Vies  alto- 
gether In  the  mind;  tbe  mourning  displays  Itself  bj 
some  outward  mark.  A  man  ra'evej  for  his  aids;  fat 
mourne  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One  grieves  for  thai 
which  immediately  concerns  one's  self; 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 

Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppressrsl 

Drtdrv 
One  mourns  for  that  which  concerns  others ; 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughters  left  behind, 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ; 

For  this  I  mourn  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pom. 
One  grieves  over  the  loss  of  property;  one  mourns  the 
fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Qrieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mourn  may  be 
the  common  act  of  many ;  a  nation  mourne,  though  it 
does  not  grieve,  for  a  publick  calamity.  To  gneve  U 
applicable  to  domestlck  troubles ;  mourn  may  refer  to 

Click  or  private  Ills.    Every  good  Frenchman  has 
occasion  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  that  which  hi 
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Kliaidy  dear  to  himself,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
>r tunes  which  have  overwhelmed  his  country. 
■ievm  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments;  la- 

(v.  TV  bewail)  is  s> transitory  feeling:  Hie  former 
need  by  substantial  causes,  which  come  home  to 
eel  trigs;  the  latter  respects  things  of  a  more  par- 
oftenUincs  of  a  more  remote  and  indifferent,  na- 
A  real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder  of  iier 
i  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  we  lament  a  thing 
i.y  which  we  may  forget  to-morrow.  Mourn  and 
nt  are  both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign:  but 
former  is  composed  and  free  frqm  all  noise  ;  the 
•r  displays  itself  either  in  cries  or  simple  words; 
>  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 
be  mother  nightingale  laments  alone.— Drydkn. 
Lite  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the 
d  is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud  lamenla- 
k ;  but  commonly  grieving  and  mourning  commence 
sn  lamentation  ceases. 

\s  epithets,  grievous,  mournful,  and  lamentable 
e  a  similar  distinction.  What  presses  hard  on 
sons,  their  property,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
rrievous;  what  touches  die  tender  feelings,  and 
ra  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is 
nmful ;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
nds  is  lamentable.  Famine  is  a  grievous  calamity 
a  nation ;  the  violent  separation  of  friends  by  death 
i  mournful  event  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 

those  who  are  in  the.  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness 
expectation;  the  ignorance  which  some  persons 
cover  even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  society 
truly  lamentable.  Grievous  misfortunes  come  but 
dom,  although  they  sometimes  fall  thickly  on  an 
lividual ;  a  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
rsuasfon  of  its  veracity ;  but  lamentable  stories  are 
en  fabricated  for  sinister  purposes. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 
Grievance,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  heavy  or  burden- 
me,  Implies  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart ;  hard- 
ip,  from  the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
eeses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 
Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done 
r  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  hardship  is  a  par- 
uilar  kind  of  grievance,  that  presses  upon  indivi- 
lata.  There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
ationaUarrf«*f>«. 

An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an  act  df  violence  or 
ppresslon,  are  grievances  to  those  who  are  exposed 
a  them,  whether  as  Individuals  or  bodies  of  men :  an 
nequal  distribution  of  labour,  a  partial  indulgence  of 
ne  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  the  hard- 
kip.  A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking  go- 
ernment,  will  be  esteemed  a  grievance  ;  the  partiality 
ind  caprice  of  lax-gatherers  or  subordinates  In  office 
n  making  it  fall  with  unequal  weight  upon  particular 
K-rsnns  will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hardship.  Men 
,eek  a  redress  of  their  grievances  from  some  higher 
lower  than  that  by  wliich  they  are  afflicted :  they 
.Mature  their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  offers  of 
siting  them  removed ;  *  It  Is  better  private  men  should 
have  some  Injustice  done  them,  than  a  publick  griev- 
ance should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  pfcaded 
in  defence  of  all  those  hardship'  which  fall  on  par- 
ticular  persons,  in  particular  occasions  which  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  the  law  was  made.'— Spectator 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 
Complain,  in  French  complaindre  of  plaindre,  Latin 
vlango  to  beat  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
iXtfy*  to  beat;  lament,  v.  To  bewail;  regret}  com- 
pounded of  re  privative  and  grains  grateful,  signifies 
xo  have  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfaction ;  lamenta 
uon  most  of  regret;  regret  most  of  pain.  CompUmt 
is  expressed  verbally ; lamentation  cither  by  wordsor 
signs;  regrU  may  be  feh  without  being  expressed. 
Complaint  is  made  of  personal  grievances ;  lamenta- 
tion una  rtgret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
well  as  ouitelves.  We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  or 
our  inconveniences,  ot  of  troublesome  circumstances ; 
^lament  tfur  Inability  to  serve  another j ,  we  regret 
the  absence  of  one  whom  we  love.  Mfljb  Piopto 
have  the  most  to  complain  of,  as  ^"""J,*!^ 
•<r  others,  and  are  moat  Habls  to  be  disappointed; 


anxious  people  are  the  most  liable  to  lament,  as  they 
feel  every  thing  strongly ;  the  best  regulated  mind  may 
have  occasion  to  regret  some  circumstances  «  hich  give 
pain  to  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  the  theme  of 
moralists  in  all  ages;  it  has  a! way*  been  regarded 
as  the  author  and  magnifier  of  evils;  it  dwells  on 
little  things  until  they  become  great ;  (VVe  all  of  us  corn- 
lain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saiih  Seneca,  and  yet 
jave  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.'— 
Addison.  Lamentations  are  not  wiser  tliough  more 
excusable,  especially  if  we  lament  over  the  misfortune* 
of  others;  (  Surely  to  dread  the  future  its  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  lament  the  past.'— Johnson.  Regret 
is  frequently  tender,  and  always  illustrate;  hence  it  i 
allowable  to  mortals  who  are  encompassed  with  trou- 
bles to  indulge  in  regret;  'Regret  is  useful  and  vir- 
tuous when  it  tends  to  the  amendment  of  life.'— John- 
son. We  may  complain  w  ithout  any  cause,  and  lament 
beyond  what  the  cause  requires ;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  not  cxeeed 
the  cause  in  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  the 
errours  and  misfortunes  of  his  youth ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  mispent  time  without  sincere  regret. 
I 

TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

Complain,  v.  To  complain;  murmur,  in  German 
murmcln,  conveys  both  in  sound  and  in  sense  the  idea 
of  dissatisfaction ;  repine  is  compounded  of  re  and  piss, 
from  the  English  pain,  Latin  pmna  punishment,  and 
the  Greek  xtiva  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 

The  Idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud 
as  murmuring,  but  more  so  than  repining. 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  Complaints  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmurs  and  repinings  are 
often  addressed  only  to  one's  self.  Complaints  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  they  flow ;  murmuring  s  are 
a  species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  for  our  inconvenience;  when  used  in 
relation  to  persons,  complaint  Is  the  act  of  a  superiour ; 
murmuring  that  of  an  inferiour;  repining  \n  always 
used  In  relation  to  the  general  disposition  of  tilings 
When  the  conduct  of  another  ofiends,  it  calls  lot 
complaint ;  when  a  supcriour  aggrieves  by  the  impo- 
sition of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmuring 
on  the  part  of  tlte  aggrieved;  when  disappointment* 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  thwarted,  men  repine  at  iheb 
destiny.  M     * 

Complaints  and  murmurs  may  be  made  upon  every 
trivial  occasion ;  repinings  only  on  matters  of  moment. 
Complaints,  especially  Mich  as  respect  one's  self,  are 
at  best  but  the  offspring  of  an  uneasy  mind ;  they 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed; 
murmUrs  arc  culpable :  they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superlours;  those  who  murmur  have 
seldom  substantial  grounds  for  murmuring ;  rcpiningi 
are  sinful,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.  It  will  l»e  difficult, 
by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  endure  much  pain  without 
complaining;  religion  only  can  arm  the  soul  against 
all  the  ills  of  life;  # 

I  MI  not  complain ; 

Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  mUfnrtunes. 

Trafp. 
The  rebellious  Israelites  were  frequently  guilty  of 
murmurings,  not  only  against  Moses,  hut  even  against 
their  Almighty  Deliverer,  not  withstand  hm  the  repeated 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  and  power ; 

Yet,  O  my  soul !  thy  rising  murmurs  stay, 

Nor  dare  th»  ALLWISE  DISPOSER  to  arraign; 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree, 

With  Impious  grief  complain.— Littlxtoh. 

A  want  of  confidence  In  God  is  the  only  cause  of 
repinings;  he  who  sees  the  band  of  God  InaU  thingi 
cannot  repine; 

Would  all  the  deities  or  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gloomy  thunderer  might  repine; 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
:       And  see  lis  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.— Po*s 
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TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT,  DEPLORE. 

Bewail  is  compounded  of  be  and  vail,  which  ii 
probably  connected  with  toe  word  wo,  signifying  to 
express  sorrow;  bemoan, compounded  of  be  and  moan, 
signifies  to  Indicate  grief  with  means;  lament,  in 
French  lamentsr,  Latin  lamsntsr  or  lamentum,  comes 
probably  from  the  Greek  xXaBua  and  xXatu  to  cry  out 
with  grief;  deplore,  in  Latin  dsplero,  i.  e.  de  and 
piers  or  plango,  signifies  to  give  signs  of  distress  with 
the  (ace  or  mouth. 

AH  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some 
external  sign.  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as  bemoan,  but 
stronger  than  lament;  bewail  and  bemoan  are  expres- 
sions of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish :  a  wretched 
mother  bewail*  the  loss  of  her  child;  a  person  In  deep 
distress  bemoans  his  hard  fate:  lamentation  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances;  a 
sensualist  lament*  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification. 

Bewail  and  bemoan  are  always  indecorous,  if  not 
sinful,  expressions  of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
restrain  the  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  There  Is 
nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  its  loss:  nor  any  condition  of  things  so 
distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan  his 
lot  Lamentation*  are  sometimes  allowa  >e;  the  mi- 
series of  others,  or  our  own  infirmities  auu  sins,  may 
Justly  be  lamented. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  lament; 
the  former  calls  forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 


what  causes  this  painful  i 

the  sentiment  iswhat  constitutes  the  el 

these  epithets:  the  mournful  awakens  tender  and  we* 
pathettck  feelings:  the  sad  oppresses  the  spas* as* 
makes  one  heavy  at  bean ;  a  mournful  tale  coasam. 
an  account  of  others*  distresses ; 
*  Upon  hbMomb 

Shall  be  engrav*d  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  bis  mournful  death. 
8*L 


A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one's  own  «1 

How  oed  a  sight  is  human  happiness 

To  those  whose  thoughts  can  pierce  beyond  aa  boat 

Yocss 
A  mournful  event  befalls  our  friends  and  reJatha:  a 
tad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish  people  and 
nothing  mournful,  but  many  things  tad:  tender  ueam4 
people  are  always  affected  by  what  is  mournful,  and 
are  less  troubled  about  what  is  sad. 


The  wounds  they  washed,  their  pious  tears  they  shed, 
And  laid  along  their  oars  dcplor'd  the  dead-— Pops. 

The  bitter  excites  aery  from  the  warmth  of  feeling ; 
But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 
Her  ruin'd  care,  too  deUcately  fram'.d 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 
The  deplorable  indicates  despair ;  the  lamentable  marks 
only  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  Instances  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentable 
Instances  of  people  involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spectacle  truly  de- 
plorable. It  is  lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting  on 
all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  might  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  con- 
dition of  n  dying  man  suffering  under  the  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable;  the  situation 
of  the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  with- 
out being  able  to  afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  Is 
truly  lamentable. 

TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 
Groan  and  moan  are  both  an  onomatopeta,  from  the 
sounds  which  they  express.  Groan  is  a  deep  sound 
produced  by  hard  breathing .  moan  is  a  plaintive,  long- 
drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance. 
The  groan  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of 
severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  the  moan  proceeds 
often  from  the  desire  or  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
citing compassion.  Dying  groan*  are  uttered  In  the 
agonies  of  death :  the  moans  of  a  wounded  sufferer  are 
sometimes  tl>e  only  resource  he  has  left  to  make  his 
destitute  case  known ; 

The  plain  ox,  whose  toll, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  V- Thomson. 
The  fair  Alexis  lov'd.  but  lov'd  in  vain, 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone, 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  mean 

Drydbm, 


MOUBNFUL,  BAD. 
Mournful  signifies  full  of  what  causes 
sad  <».  Dull)  signifies  either  a  painful 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 

Dull  may  probably  come  from  the  Laun  defer,  w* 
nifying  generally  that  which  takes  off  from  ike  bright 
ness,  vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  tsJag;  gioosmm, 
from  the  German  glumm  muddy,  signifies  the  same  ns 
tarnished ;  sod  Is  probably  connected  with  shirt  r.  to 
imply  obscurity,  which  is  roost  suitable  i*  sorrow ; 
dismal,  compounded  of  dis  and  mal  or  stain*,  signifies 
very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects  they  denote  me 
want  of  necessary  light :  in  this  sense  meuJs  are  bmr 
or  less  dull  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dm 
the  weather  is  either  dull  or  gloomy  in  difsernt  de 
grees;  that  Is,  dull  when  the  sun  is  obscair*rf  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  cloud*  A  room  Is  dml^  Wnsis,  or 
dismal,  according  to  circumstances:  it  is  dull  if  tnt 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  wanting;:  it  ■ 
gloomy  If  the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  rwwwkfcr 
able ;  It  Is  dismal  if  it  be  deprived  of  every  conveni- 
ence that  fits  it  for  a  habitation ;  In  this  sense  a  dan 
geon  Is  a  dismal  abode;  <  While  man  Is  a  retainer ts 
the  elements  and  a  sojourner  in  the  body,  it  (tins  soul) 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and  urn 
rituallty  to  the  dulnes*  of  its  vehicle.'-  ~ 


Achillea'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'nly  goddess,  sine ! 
That  wrath  which  huri'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.— For*. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
esUuck  flaming  shot  a  dismal   ' 


The  pyres  ti 
Gad  is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as  moral  «* 
jects,  in  which  sense  the  distressing  events  of  nanus 
life,  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  Is  Justly  deno- 
minated sad;  •  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  un- 
happily thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  snit 
out  of  the  world  by  a  sad  but  very  accidental  death.* 
—South. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  Is  designated 
by  these  terms,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  from  tin 
above  explanation.  As  slight  circumstances  produce 
dulnese,  any  change,  however  small,  in  the  usual  flow 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  dull; 

A  man 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo-begone. 

Shakbfkajm. 

Qloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  tarn  to  the 

reflections  and  the  Imagination :  desponding  thowntf 

of  futurity  will  spread  a  gloom  over  every  otberob 

Ject ;  '  Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their  Iramoar 

and  makes  them  grow  sullen  and  unconversable.*— 

Collisr.    The  word  dismal  is  seldom  used  except  m 

an  ephhet  to  external*  objects.     Sadness  indicates  a 

wounded  state  of  the  heart ;  feelings  of  unmixed  pafn 

Six  brave  companion*  from  each  ship  we  lost  • 

With  sain  outspread  we  fly  the  unequal  strife. ' 

Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.— Pop*. 

GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

Qloom  has  its  source  Internally,  and  is  often  la 
dependent  of  outward  circnmsiancea;  kesmnts*  fsj  • 
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weight  upon  the  spirits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitution ;  the  latter  la 
occasional.  People  of  a  melancholy  habit  have  a  par- 
ticular gloom  banging  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts ;  those  who  suflbr  under  severe  disap- 
pointments for  the  present,  and  have  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  future,  may  be  expected  to  be  heavy  at  heart ; 
we  may  sometimes  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by 
the  force  of  reflection,  particularly  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation :  heaviness  of  spirits  Is  Itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity  or 
lightness  of  mind  when  the  pressure  of  the  moment 
has  subsided ;  *  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
receive  from  laughter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  oaa  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.*— Addison.  '  Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  lift 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful 
spirits*  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
ness on  the  days  of  former  years.'— Blair. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  SPLENETICS. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse 
of  easy  or  happy:  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  the  particular  frame  of  the  mind ;  sid- 
le* lies  in  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  gloom*  disposition 
Is  an  Involuntary  agent;  it  is  bis  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable :  the  sullen  man 
yields  to  his  evil  humours ;  sullenness  is  his  mult,  and 
renders  him  offensive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  are  au  bis  own :  the  sullen 
man  has  a  great  share  of  discontent  in  his  composition ; 
be  charges  nls  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes  them 
suffer  in  common  with  himself.    A  man  may  be  ren- 


dered gloomy  for  a  time  by  the  Influence  of  particular 
circumstances ;  but  sullenness  creates  pains  for  itself 
when  all  external  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature 
are  wanting ; 

Th*  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands ; 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find, 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclln'd.— Porx. 
At  this  they  ceased ;  the  stern  debate  expired : 
The  chiefs  In  sullen  majesty  retir'd.— Pops. 
Sullenness  and  nonsenses  are  both  the  Inherent 
properties  of  the  temper ;   but  the  former  discovers 
Itself  In  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command :  sullenneee  therefore  be- 
"    "">;  moroseness  m  the 
'Theinsnmnhiloso- 
b  and  soma  other  au- 
thorities, that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when  be  went  to 
his  next  ball.'— Bunaai^     The  sullen  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others;  the  morose  person  causes  others  to  endure 
many  real  hardships,  by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  control    Sullenneee  shows  itself  mostly  by  an  un- 
seemly reserve;  morosoness  shows  itself  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice. 
Sullenness  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle,  that  leads 
more  or  less  to  Inaction ;  moroseness  is  a  harsh  feeling, 
that  is  not  contented  with  »™*"-g  obedience  unless  it 
Inflicts  pain. 

Moroseness  Is  a  defect  of  the  temper ;  but  spleen, 
from  sple*t  is  a  defect  in  the  heart:  the  one  betrays 
itself  In  behaviour,  the  other  more  In  conduct.    A 


trays  Itself  mostly  in  early  life; 
peculiar  eharacteristlck  of  age ;  •  T 
pber  is  so  much  affected  by  these  ai 


i  is  an  unpleasant 
man  is  a  bad  member  of  society :  the  former  Is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  Is  Ill-humoured 
with  all  the  world.  Moroseness  vents  Itself  In  tem- 
porary expressions :  spleen  indulges  itself  In  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression :  *  While  In  that  splenetiek 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tion of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  few 
months  effected  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.' 
—Burnt*. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 


r  signifies  moving  pity  (v.  Pity) ;  doleful,  or 
fall  of  deUM  Latin  dolor  pain,  signifies  Indicative  of 
amen  pain;  woful^  or  rail  of  wo,  signifies  likewise  In- 
dicative of  wo,  which  from  the  German  weM  ImpUes 
pain;  ruefuL  or  rail  of  rue,  from  the  German  rata*  to 
M,  signifies  Indicative  of  much  sorrow 


The  close  alliasTee  in  sense  of  these  words  one  to  an 
othor  is  obvious  from  the  above  explanation :  piteous 
Is  applicable  to  one's  external  expremion  of  bodily  01 
mental  pain ;  a  child  makes  piteous  lamentations  when 
It  suffers  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  Its  way ; 

With  pond'rous  clubs 
As  weak  against  tne  mountain  heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  mad  piteous  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain 
•  Thousc*. 

Doleful  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  the  idea 
of  pain ;  there  is  something  doleful  in  the  tolling  of  s 
funeral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry.— Darns* 
Woful  applies  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  Is  woful  in  which  we  witness  a  largi 
family  of  young  children  suffering  under  the  compfi 
cated  horrours  of  sickness  and  want;  'A  brutish 
temptation  made  Samson,  from  a  Judge  of  Israel,  a 
woful  Judgement  upon  it.'— South.  Rueful  applies  to 
the  outward  indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted 
in  Uw  looks  or  counteuance.  The  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation;  hence  we  find  in 
Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance 
introduced.  The  term  is  however  used  in  poetry  in  a 
is  sense; 
Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream— Miltom. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 
The  moral  application  of  these  terms  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  is 
what  constitutes  their  common  signification.  What 
ever  a  man  does  In  common  with  those  below  him  is 
stem;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  rather 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society:  whatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequently  of  contempt 
for  his  sunken  character,  makes  him  pitiful:  what 
ever  makes  bim  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth,  Is  sordid,  from  the 
Latin  sordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.    Meanness  is  In 

E  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
of  our  property :  for  instance,  what  Is  meanness 
e,  might  be  generosity  or  prudence  in  another: 
the  due  estimate  of  circumstances  Is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  is  meanness  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  that  which  be  can'  conveniently 
afford  either  to  give  or  pay :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
seeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  is  denominated  a  mean  temper:  of 
this  temper  the  world  affords  such  abundant  examples, 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
ticulars,  or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean  in  those  who 
p  servants,  to  want  to  deprive  them  of  any  fait 
sources  of  emolument:  it  Is  mean  for  ladles  In  their 
carriages,  and  attended  by  their  livery  servants,  to 
take  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  with  him 
about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his  articles . 
it  is  mean  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself  which, 
according  to  bis  drcumstanccs,  he  might  get  another  to 
do  for  him; 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove,  9 

To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  1 

Dktden. 

Pittfutness  goes  farther  than  meanness:  It  is  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person; 
it  is  that  which  Is  bad  as  well  as  low:  when  the  fear 
of  evil  or  the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  be  becomes  truly 
pitiful :  Bllfleld  In  Tom  Jones  Is  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  to  be  pitiful;  'The  Jews  tell  us  of  a 
two-fold  Messiah,  a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetch,  In 
vented  only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answet  '— 
Pmdbadx.  SoraHdness  Is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
one's  love  of  gain:  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet 
h  is  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former: 
the  sordid  man  does  not  deal  In  trifles  like  the  mean 
man ;  and  has  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as 
the  pitiful  man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  money 
will  engender  a  sordid  love  of  It  in  the  human  mmd* 
but  nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
leads  a  man  to  be  pitiful    A  mean  man  Is  thought 


lit 
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flfhtiy  of:  tpatful  man  to  held  In  profound  contempt 
a  ffrdidmun  to  bated.  Meanneso  descends  to  that 
which  to  insignificant  and  worthless; 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  ami  a  part. 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Bwirr. 

Pitifulnees  sinks  into  that   which   to  despicable; 

Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 

reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 

the  most  pitifully  in  their  own.'— Richardson.    Sor- 


gion,  and  to  make  It  low  and  «*rd«aV— South. 
This  my  assertion  proves,  he  may  be  old. 
And  yet  not  fordid,  who  refuses  gold. 


Drhhax. 


SORRY,  GRIEVED,  BURT. 

Sorrp  and  grieved  are  epithets  somewhat  differing 
(torn  their  primitives  sorrow  and  grief  (v.  Affliction), 
inasmuch  as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  of  being  sorry  for  any  thing,  however 
tflvial,  which  concerns  ourselves; 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confess'd 

That  in  his  heart  he  lor'd  a  jest ; 

One  fault  he  hath,  to  sorry  for 't, 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short— Swirr. 
Weare  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  concerns 


an  unhappy  man  whom  nobody  likes,  and  who  1 
nobody ;  every  criminal  suffering  the  puntobsses 
his  offences  to  an  unhappy  man ; 

Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  Ibid, 
And  such  the  curse  entaird  upon  our  kind. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  to  particularly  m 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with  the  i 
that  England  enjoys; 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  bane. 
8h 


PhUoctetes,  abandoned  by  the  Greeks  in  the  {stand  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief 
horrours  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a 


The  mlmick  ape  began  to  chatter, 
How  evil  tongues  hto  name  bespatter; 
He  saw,  and  he  was  griev'd  to  see 't, 
Hto  zeal  was  sometimes  Indiscreet— Swift. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me;  I  am  grieved  that  it  to  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  a  friend  who  stands  in  need.    Both 
these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
hurt  {v.  To  displease  and  To  injure)  respects  that 
which  to  done  to  us,  denoting  a  painful  feeling  from 
*«r*or  wounded  feelings ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
With  disrespect;  'No  man  to  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  hearing  hto  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy  man.'-- 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unhappy  is  literally  not  to  be  happy;  this  is  the 
negative  condition  of  many  who  might  be  happy  if 
they  pleased.  Miserable,  from  misereor  to  pity,  sig- 
nifies to  deserve  pity,  which  Is  to  be  positively  and 
extremely  unhappy;  this  Is  the  lot  only  of  a  com- 
paratively few.  Wretched,  from  our  word  week,  the 
Saxon  wreeea  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned;  that  is,  particularly  miserable, 
which  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  unhappy  to  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelings,  but 
is  figuratively  extended  to  the  outward  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  painful  feelings;  we  lead  an  un- 
hwpy  life,  or  are  In  an  unhappy  condition :  as  that 
which  excites  the  compassion  of  others  must  be  ex- 
ternal, and  the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  Itself  be 
an  outward  state,  miserable  and  wretched  are  properly 
applied  to  the  outward  circumstances  which  cause  the 
redo,  and  improperly  to  the  pain  which  to  occasioned. 
We  can  measure  the  force  of  these  words,  that  to  to 
say,  the  degree  of  unhappineee  which  they  express, 
only  by  the  circumstance  which  causes  the  unhapvi- 
ness.  Unhappy  is  an  indefinite  term ;  as  we  may  be 
unhappy  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  those 
which  are  important;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  joss  of  a  plaything;  a  man  Is  unhappy 
who  leads  a  vicious  life  ^miserable  and  wretched  are 
more  limited  in  their  application;  a  child  cannot  be 
either  nueerobte  or  wretched;  and  he  who  to  so,  has, 
tome  serious  cause  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  his 
circumstances  to  make  him  so:  a  man  to  miserable 
who  Is  tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother  will  be 
wretched  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from  Iter. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
signate the  outward  circumstances  themselves;  he  to 


T  to  murmur,  discontent,  distrust, 
That  makes  you  wretched.— Gat. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that  which 
the  happiness  of  man;  but  miserable  and  wrtuhem 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  worthless)  in  is* 
nature;  a  writer  may  be  either  miserable  as  wretch** 
according  to  the  lowneas  of  the  measure  at  which  he  is 
rated;  so  likewise  any  performance  maybe  misernbU 
or  wretched,  a  bouse  may  be  miserabU  or  wretched* 
and  the  like. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE 

Embarrass  (v.  Difficult)  respects  a  person'*  manners 
or  circumstances;  perplex  (v.  To  distress)  his  view* 
and  conduct ;  entangle  (v.  To  disengage)  is  snid  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Embarrassments  depend  atto 
gether  on  ourselves ;  the  want  of  prudence  end  pre- 
sence of  mind  are  the  common  causes :  pawplexstsem 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  our 
selves;  extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly  at- 
tended with  perplexities ;  entanglements  arise  ayostty 
from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  embarrassrs  which  interrupts  the  e\*-n  coorse 
or  progress  of  one's  actions :  ( Cervantes  had  so  much 
kindness  for  Don  Quix«;r>.  -hat  however  be  em 
barrasses  him  with  absuiu  distresses,  he  gives  nisi 
so  much  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  out  es- 
teem.'—Johhiom.  That  perplexes  which  interferes 
with  one's  opinions;  'It  to  scarcely  possible,  in  the 
regularity  and  composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image 
the  tumult  of  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradiction 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  auad  dis- 
turbed both  publick  and  private  quiet  in  the  rime 
of  the  rebellion.'— Johnsom.  That  entangles  which 
Unas  a  person  in  hto  decisions ;  *I  presume  yoo  do  not 
entangle  yourself  in  the  particular  controversies  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  us.'—Clarbhdoh.  Pecu- 
niary difficulties  embarrass,  or  contending  feefiogs  pro- 
duce embarrassment:  contrary  counsels  or  Intense 
perplex:  law-suits  entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  pre 
vents  embarraesmcnt  in  the  outward  behaviour 
Firmness  of  character  to  requisite  in  the  midst  of 
perplexities:  caution  must  be  employed  to  : 
against  entanglements. 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sentiment  is  pro 
duced  In  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances  to  effected 
either  by  trouble  (©.  Affliction),  by  disturbance  (v.  Cess. 
motion),  or  by  molestation  (».  To  inconvenience) 
Trouble  to  the  most  ceneral  in  its  application ;  we  may 
be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  unsuitable;  we  are  disturbed  and  moUsUS 
only  by  that  which  i<  I  very  troubles.  Pecuniar) 
wants  are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life;  the  perverse- 
ness  of  servants,  the  Indisposition  or  ill  behaviour  of 
children,  are  domestick  troubles;  '  Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight  of  hto  mother  (in  the 
Elysian  fields).*— Addison.  The  noise  of  children 
to  a  disturbance^  and  the  prospect  of  want  disturbs 
the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  permanent;  dietmrbemce 
and  molestation  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the 
peace  which  is  destroyed :  a  disturbance  ruffles  or 
throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state;  a  maiestmUem  burdens 
or  bears  bard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind  -  noise  to 
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uw«y»  a  disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think  or 
o  remain  in  quiet; 

No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  sleep. 

Drydsh. 
Talking,  or  any  noise,  is  a  molestation  to  one  who  Is 
a  an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind ; 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living. 

Rows. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 
These  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objects  which  create 
trouble  or  vexation* 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  same,  from  ihe 
German  arger  vexation,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  ipybt',  troublesome  («.  To  afflict)  is  here,  as 
before,  the  generick  term ;  irksome  and  vexatious  are 
species  of  the  troublesome :  what  is  troublesome  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome  creates  a 
mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain ;  and  what  is  vexa- 
t  ious  creates  purely  mental  pain.  What  requires  great 
exertion,  or  a  too  ions  continued  exertion  or  exertions, 
coupled  with  difficulties,  Is  troublesome;  in  this  sense 
the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter  is  a  troublesome 
work  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
troublesome  labour  to  some  writers ; '  The  incursions  of 
troublesome  thoughts  are  often  violent  and  importu- 
nate.1—Johnson.  What  requires  any  exertion  Which 
we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  Interrupts  the  quiet 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irksome ;  in  this 
sense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits  is  irksome  to  some 
persons;  travelling  is  irksome  to  others ; 
For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  be  made  us. 

Miltos. 
What  conies  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexatious ;  In  this 
■esse  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  bad  hoped  to  gain 
may  be  vexatious ; 
The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 
How  vain  is  nope,  and  how  vexatious  thought 

Patoa. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life;  bnt  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  (p.  Diffi- 
culty) of  conducting  a  business ;  embarrassments  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and  trou- 
bles the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  Into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if  not 
provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset;  *  Young 
Cunningham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
all  the  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.'— 
Johnson.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  If  he 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business,  be 
will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  embarrassments ; 
'  Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books 
with  such  embarrassments  {em  Milton  laboured  under).* 
—Johnson.  There  are  no  troubles  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind ;  'Virgil's  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time '—Walsh. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELANCHOLY. 

Dejection,  from  dejicio  to  east  down,  and  depression. 
from  dsprimo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits;  melancholy,  from  the 
Greek  mtXayxoXta  black  brie,  regards  the  state  of  the 
humours  In  general,  or  of  the  particular  humour  called 
the  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend 
on  outward  circumstances;  melancholy  Is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  de- 
gree of  dejection:  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
a  depression  ;  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejection : 
the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 


to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest  equs 

n  unity; 
So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confess  d; 
Now  o'er  the  fields  dejected  he  surveys, 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mountain  blaze. 

Porn. 

Lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  depressions ;  '  I  will 
only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector  was  In  an  ab- 
solute certainty  of  death,  and  depressed  over  and  above 
with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.'— Pops 
Melancholy  Is  a  disease  which  nothing  but  clear  viewr 
of  religion  can  possibly  correct ;  *  I  nave  read  some 
where  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  womer 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of  them  to  mak* 
away  with  themselves '—Addison. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPONDENCY 

Despair  and  desperation^  from  the  French  desespvir, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin  spes 
hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
hope ;  despondency,  from  despond,  in  Latin  despondeo, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  spondeo  to  promise, 
signifies  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances ;  desperation  and  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal :  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  despera 
tion  and  despondency  In  the  feelings ;  the  former  marks 
a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling,  the  latter 
that  of  fallen  and  mournful  reeling.  Despair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despondency,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  effects  so  power- 
ful :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment ;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of 
desperation;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is 
most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency. 

Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  lab' ring  mind ; 

Gods  I  what  a  crime  my  Impious  heart  design'd. 

Port 
Desperation  impels  to  greater  exertions;  'It  may  be 

Eenerally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
now  their  fortune  is  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  Impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  With  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.' — Johnson.  Despondency 
unfits  for  exertion ;  '  Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but  finding 
other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  sink  into  despondences— Johnson.  When  a  phy- 
sician despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the  ap 
plication  of  remedies;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  despera 
tion,  and  redoubles  his  efforts;  when  a  tradesman 
sees  before  him  nothing  but  failure  for  the  present,  and 
want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  Into  despondency, 
despair  Is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  Is  a  rational  calcula 
tion  Into  futurity  from  the  present  appearances:  dee 
peration  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions ;  in  the  former  case  It 
is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from  great 
distress;  in  the  latter  ease  it  is  mostly  attended  witf 
fatal  consequences:  despondency  Is  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  Providence  can  obviate. 

DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  (e.  Despair)  Is  applicable  to  persons  o 

"     **"■         roiy:  a  j 


hopeless  to  things 
desperate  effort :  he  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  things,  expresses  mon 
than  hopeless ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  si 
to  the  attainmeniof  good,  the  former  marks  the  absenoc 
of  hope  as  to  tiie  removal  of  an  evil:  a  person  who  m 
In  a  desperate  condition  Is  overwhelmed  with  ariuai 
trouble  for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  Its  son- 
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»;  he  whose  ease  la  hopeless  Is 
without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  he  baa  in 
view :  gamesters  are  frequently  brought  into  desperau 
situations  when  bereft  of  every  thine  that  might  pos- 
sibly serve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  misfortunes ; 

Before  the  ships  a  dssporaU  stand  they  made. 

And  fiiM  the  troops,  and  cali'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

Pon. 
It  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
men  who  nave  plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
-inthsof  vice; 

Th*  Eoeans  wish  In  vain  their  wanted  chief, 

Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief. 

DftTDBH. 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  THUST,  CONFIDENCE. 
Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  words.  Heps,  in  German  kofen, 
probably  from  the  Greek  oxtxtvto  to  look  at  with  plea- 
sure, is  welcome ;  expectation  (».  To  await)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome :  we  hope  only  for  that  which 
is  good;  we  expect  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  better;  but  In  a 
bad  season  we  expect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a  good 
season  a  good  harvest.  Hope  Is  simply  a  presentiment ; 
it  may  vary  in  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
some  hope  where  there  is  no  ground  for  hope,  and  others 
despair  where  they  might  hope :  expectation  is  a  con- 
viction that  excludes  doubt;*  we  expect  in  proportion 
as  that  conviction  Is  positive :  we  hope  that  which  may 
be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  that  which  must  be 
or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hope*  to  live 
many  veers ;  the  old  man  expects  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Hope  a  a  precious  gift  to  man ;  It  is  denied  to  no  one 
under  any  circumstances;  it  Is  a  solace  in  affliction, 
and  a  support  under  adversity ;  It  throws  a  ray  of  Unfit 
over  the  darkest  scene :  expectation  is  an  evil  rniher 
than  a  good;  wheLher  we  expect  the  thing  that  is 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  Justified  by  the  nature  of  our 
condition ;  since  every  thing  is  changing,  we  have  also 
reason  to  hope  that  a  present  evil,  however  great,  may 
be  succeeded  by  something  less  severe ; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all.— Milton. 
Expectation  is  often  an  act  of  presumption,  In  which 
the  mind  outsteps  Its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  as  if  it  were  present;  since  every  thing  future 
Is  uncertain,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  legitimate 
subject  of  expectation; 

All  these  within  the^dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain.— Dxtdbn. 

Hovemtxy  be  deferred,  but  never  dies;  it  is  a  pleasure 
as  lasting  as  it  is  great :  expectation  Is  swallowed  up  in 
certainty;  It  seldom  leaves  anything  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

Trust  (v.  Belief)  and  confidence  (e.  To  confide) 
agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  the  objects  anticipated ; 
they  agree  with  expectation  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  the  anticipation :  expectation,  trust,  and  confidence, 
when  applied  to  some  future  good,  dlflfer  principally  in 
the  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.  Expectation  springs  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  Is  the  subject  of  anticipation :  in  the  former  it 
is  a  decision ;  In  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion :  trust 
springs  altogether  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  Is  an  Inference  or  con- 
clusion of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole ; 
Our  country's  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place. 

Drydbn. 
Confidence  arises  more  from  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  it  Is  rather  an  in- 
stantaneous decision  than  a  rational  conclusion ; 
His  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  In  pow'r.— Miltok. 

*  See  Eberhardt: u  Hoffnung,  Erwartung,  Vertraneo, 
Zuverslcht 


Mxpectation  and  confidence  therefore  aw  often  eneat 
otis,  and  mostly  unwarrantable;  the  tatter  stiB  asn* 
frequently  than  the  former :  trusty  like  Mama,  is  atam 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  aomextaa  be  de- 
ceived. 

If  we  expect  our  friends  to  assist  as  in  tis&e  of  seel 
it  may  be  a  reasonable  expectation  founded  upoa  tfaes 
tried  regard  for  us  and  promises  of  assistance;  tr  it 
may  be  an  extravagant  expectation  founded  ofcassi 
self-love  and  selfishness :  if  we  trust  thai  an  rwtum- 
phyaician  will  cure  us,  it  is  founded  upon  oar  i 
ledge  of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case: 
indulge  a  confident  expectation  that  our  performssoa 
will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  it  Is  fronts* 
upon  our  vanity  and  Ignorance  of  ourselves.  Tbi 
most  modest  man  is  permitted  to  hope  tbat  his  codes 
voure  to  please  will  not  fail  of  success ;  and  to  trust  m 
far  In  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed: 
a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself  authorize  to 
expect  success,  and  still  less  to  be  confident  of  it.  wfcea 
a  thousand  contingencies  may  intervene  to  defeat  the 
proposed  end. 


Vm 


TO  CONFIDE,  TETJBT. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  ea  the  fidelity 
of  another,  but  confide,  in  Latin  confide^  ejomstMoieA 
of  eon  and  fids,  signifying  to  place  a  trust  in  a  person, 
is  to  trust  (v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  geass;  we 
always  trust  when  we  confide,  bat  not  vies  versa. 
We  confide  to  a  person  that  which  is  of  the  gjeam 
Importance  to  ourselves ;  we  trust  to  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  reJy  earr 
on  a  person's  integrity  when  we  trust  to  him,  but  we 
rely  also  on  his  abilities  and  mental  qualification 
when  we  place  confidence ;  It  is  an  extraordinary  trust, 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person's  faroer. 

Confidence  frequently  supposes  something  secret  at 
well  as  personal ;  trust  resoects  only  the  personal  in- 
terest. A  king  confides  in  his  ministers  and  generate 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  adsninktra 
tion  of  the  laws ;  one  friend  confides  in  another  what 
he  discloses  tc  him  all  his  private  concerns:  a  mer- 
chant trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  la 
his  business ;  individuals  trust  each  other  with  par 
tlons  of  their  property ; 

Men  Hve  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth.— Sorams 
Hence,  credit 

And  publick  trust  *twlxt  man  and  man  are  brokea. 
,  Bows. 

A  breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  commas 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  bat  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  baseness  and  depravity. 


CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVE. 

Confident,  from  confide  (v.  To  confide),  marks  the 
temper  of  confiding:  in  one's  self;  dogmatical,  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  In  unqualified  assertions ;  positive,  in  Latin 
positivus,  from  positus,  signin>s  fixed  to  a  point 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an  habrtasJ  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  either  a  parti*]  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  hi 
dogmatism  and  positivity,  but  it  expresses  more  tlaa 
either.  Confidence  implies  a  general  reliance  on  ants 
abilities  in  whatever  we  undertake ;  dogmatism  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  posttmtp 
a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  confident 
man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  succcediar , 
a  dogmatical  man  Is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  be  si 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  positive  man  is  determined  tc 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  mane  no  mistake. 

Confidence  m  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dogmatism  u. 
Skepticism ;  positivity  to  hesitation.  A  confident  mtn 
mostly  foils  for  want  of  using  the  necessary  means  is 
ensure  success ;  '  People  forget  how  little  it  is  tbat 
they  know  and  how  much  less  it  is  that  they  can  ea, 
when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.'— South.  A  dogmatical  man  is  mostly  hi 
errour,  because  he  substitutes  his  own  partial  optaJooi 
for  such  as  are  established ;  'If  you  ere  neither  4>f»* 
(feci,  nor  show  cither  by  your  words  or  your  action 
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foa  are  ftill  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily 
*  at  foot  victory.'— Budokll.  A  positive  man 
ctly  deceived,  because  he  trusts  more  to  hie  own 
■  and  memory  than  he  ought ;  '  Pontine  aa  you 
awe  Id  your  opinion*,  and  confident  In  your  asser- 
,  be  assured  that  the  time  approaches  when  both 
and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a  different  light.' 
^air.  Self-knowledge  Is  the  most  effectual  cure 
•elf -confidence ;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
gs  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism.  The  experience  of 
Lng  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  observation 
others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
heck  the  folly  of  being  positive  aa  to  any  event  or 
umstance  that  la  past. 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

Assurance  implies  either  the  act  of  making  another 
-e  («.  To  affirm),  or  of  being  sure  one's  self;  eonfi- 
%ce  implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in  confiding, 
lich  ia  equivalent  to  a  feeling. 
Assurance,  sm  an  action,  is  to  confidence  as  the  means 
the  end.  We  give  a  person  an  assurance  in  order 
inspire  him  with  confidence. 
Assurance  and  confidence,  as  a  sentiment  in  our- 
Ives,  may  respect  either  that  which  Is  external  of  us, 
-  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves ;  In  the  first  case 
ley  are  both  taken  In  an  Indifferent  sense:  but  the 
Kling  of  assurance  Is  much  stronger  than  that  of  cow 
idence,  and  applies  to  objects  that  Interest  the  feel- 
ogs ;  » I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  JEschylus ;  to  pos- 
erity  I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance  that 
bey  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  thepar- 
laiity  of  my  contemporaries  refu* *•%  to  bestow.'— Cux- 
»aaxAND.  Confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  only 
o  such  objects  as  exercise  the  understanding ;  •  All  the 
irgumcnis  upon  which  a  man,  who  Is  telling  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  another,  may  ground  his  confidence  of 
iccurity,  he  must,  upon  reflection,  know  to  be  uncer- 
tain, because  he  finds  them  without  effect  upon  him- 
self.1— Johnson.  Thus  we  have  an  assurance  of  a 
life  to  come ;  an  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality : 
we  have  a  confidence  In  a  person's  integrity.  As  re- 
spects ourselves  exclusively,  assurance  Is  employed  to 
designate  either  an  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habit  of 
the  mind;  confidence  is  for  the  most  part  an  occa- 
sional feeling:  assurance,  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  used  Indifferently,  but  In  general  It  has  a  baa 
acceptation ;  but  confidence  has  an  lnd'flerent  or  a  good 
sense. 

Assurance  is  a  self-possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  Is  right;  (I 
never  sit  silent  m  company  when  secret  history  Is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance.'— 
Johwioh.  Confidence  is  self-possession  only  In  parti- 
cular cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  In  our 
abilities  or  oar  character ;  '  The  hope  of  fame  Is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  considerations  as  must 
abate  the  ardour  of  confidence,  and  repress  the  vigour 
of  pursuit.'— Johksoh. 

The  man  of  assurance  never  loses  himself  under  any 
circumstances,  however  trying;  he  Is  calm  and  easy 
when  another  ■  abashed  and  confounded:  the  man 
who  has  confidence  will  generally  have  It  in  cases  that 
warrant  him  to  trust  to  himself. 

A  liar  utters  his  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  assurance, 
to  order  the  more  efiectnally  to  gain  belief;  conscious 
innocence  enables  a  person  to  speak  with  confidence 
when  interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  behaviour,  confidence 
In  the  conduct  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tone  of  assurance;  *  Modesty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Knowledge,  and  Aesnranee,  the  offspring  of 
Ignorance,  met  accidentally  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
both  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  from 
former  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  Journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage,  to  travel  together/— Mooaa.  No  man 
should  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  In  himself;  *  I  must  observe  that  there 
If  i  vkloos  modesty  which  Justly  deserves  to  be  ridV 
calcd,  and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
who  nine  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confi- 
dents. Ton  happens  when  a  man  Is  ashamed  to  act 
an  to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  eonsldera- 
ion,  be  surprised  In  the  practice  of  those  duties  for 


the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world ' 

—ADDtSOH. 


ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

Assurance  (v.  Assurance),  and  impudence,  which 
literally  implies  sbamelessness,  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  assurance  is  distinguished  from  impu- 
dence more  in  the  manner  than  the  spirit ;  for  impu- 
dence has  a  grossness  attached  to  it  which  does  not  be- 
long to  assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because  they  have  assu- 
rance to  break  through  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their  assu- 
rance controlled  by  Its  decencies  and  refinements ;  '  A 
man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  It  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  Is  now  very  usually 
applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  through 
the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without  a  Mush. 
I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  tills  essay,  to  restore 
these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea 
of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep* 
lahneas,  and  to  binder  impudence  from  passing  lot 
'    Buneaix. 


TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 


Await  and  wait,  in  German  varies,  coi 
wakren  to  see  or  look  after ;  expect,  in  Latin  expects 
or  exspecto,  compounded  of  ex  and  specie,  signifies  to 
look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with  regard  to  it 

Await,  wait  for,  and  look  for  mark  a  calculation 
of  consequences  and  a  preparation  for  them ;  and 
expect  simply  a  calculation ;  we  often  expect  with- 
out awaitmg,  vetting,  or  looking  for%  but  never  the 


Await  Is  said  of  serious  things ;  wait  and  look  fot 
are  terms  in  familiar  use ;  expect  m  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  expects  to  die,  or  awaits  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution;  be  expects  a  letter,  waits  for  lis  coming, 
and  looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  woM 
for  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mind ;  look  for  Is  a  species  of  waiting 
drawn  <rom  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  maybe 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  the  same  as  expect. 

It  Is  our  duty,  aa  well  as  our  interest,  to  await  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmur; 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 

His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 

To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt— Milton. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  Antenor'a  valiant  heir 

Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war.— Pop*. 


Prudence  requires  us  to  wait  patiently  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  rather  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objects;  «  Wait  till  thy  being  shall  be 


opportunity,  rather  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objects;  «  Wait  till  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.'— Blaik.  When  children  are  too  much  In 
dulged  and  caressed,  they  arc  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  ( If  you 
look  for  a  friend,  In  whose  temper  there  Is  not  to  be 
found  the  least  Inequality,  you  look  for  a  j  * 


phantom.'— Blur.  It  is  In  vain  to  look  for  or  expect 
happiness  from  the  conjugal  state,  which  is  not  founded 
on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard ;  '  We  nre  not  to  expect, 
from  our  Intercourse  with  others,  all  that  satisfaction 
which  we  fondly  wish.*— Blair. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 

Consign,  In  French  consigner,  Latin  consigno,  com 
pounded  of  eon  and  eigne,  signifies  to  seal  for  a  sped 
nek  purpose,  also  to  deposits ;  commit,  In  French  com- 
mettre,  Latin  committo,  compounded  of  com  and  mitts 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  Into  a  person's  bands; 
intrust,  compounded  of  in  and  trusty  signifies  to  put 
Intrust 

The  Idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self  to  the  care 
of  another  Is  common  to  these  terms.  What  is  con- 
signed Is  either  given  absolutely  away  from  one's  seat 
or  only  conditionally  for  one's  own  purpose : 
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And  oft!  wish,  amid  the  scene,  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned.— Goldsmith. 
What  la  committed  or  intrusted  ia  given  conditionally. 
A  penon  consigns  bis  property  over  to  another  by  a 
deed  In  law ;  a  merchant  consigns  his  good*  to  an- 
ather,  to  dlapoae  of  them  for  hia  advantage ;  he  cem- 
ent* the  management  of  bia  bualneaa  to  hla  clerk*,  and 
intrust*  them  with  the  care  of  hla  property. 

Consign  eipreeaea  a  more  positive  meaattre  than 
commit,  tout  intrusting  la  more  or  lew  positive  or  im- 
portant, according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  intrusted. 
When  a  child  la  consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  It  la 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  one'a  trust  into  the 
■  of  another; 


Abides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 

Consign' dike  youthful  consort  to  bu  care,— Pops. 
Any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another 
with  various  limitations ;  '  In  a  very  abort  time  Lady 
Macclesfield  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  com- 
mitting him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman.'  — jobubon 
(Life  of  Savage).  When  a  person  is  intrusted  to  the 
care  or  another,  It  ia  both  a  partial  and  temporary  mat- 
ter, referring  mostly  to  hia  personal  aafety,  and  that 
only  for  a  limited  time.  A  parent  doea  most  wisely 
to  consign  the  whole  management  of  hia  child's  edu- 
cation to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can  confide :  if 
be  comma  It  in  part  only  to  any  one'a  care,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  charge  la  likely  to  remain  unsupplied ;  in 
Infancy  children  must  be  more  or  less  intrusted  to  the 
care  or  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will  diminish  the 
frequency  of  these  occasions  aa  much  as  possible. 

In  this  sense  the  word  intrust  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
the  terms,  papers  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  bis  selection  and  arrangement  The  In- 
spection of  any  public*  work  is  committed  to  proper 
officers.  A  person  ia  intrusted  with  a  secret,  but  be 
may  also  be  intrusted  with  the  lives  of  othera,  and 
every  thing  else  which  they  hold ;  on  the  same  ground 
power  ia  intrusted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  jg  intrusted  by  the 
commonwealth  to  the  magistrate;  'Supposing  both 
equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  au  Indigent  person 
rather  than  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to 
have  placed  bun  above  the  base  temptation  of  money. 
This  reason  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  intrusted  with  her 
highest  employments,'— Addison. 

Consign  and  commit  are  used  In  the  figurative  sense, 
A  thing  ia  consigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
the  flames.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  his  thoughts  to  the  press; 
4  At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  charity.'— Atterburt. 

Is  my  muse  controll'd 

By  servile  awe  ?  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold ! 

At  least  1 11  dig  a  bole  within  the  ground, 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound.— Da  vdek. 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependence,  from  the  Latin  dependo,  is  and  pendo 
to  bang  from,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one'a  weight  by 
banging  from  that  which  is  held ;  rely,  compounded  of 
re  and  ly  or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one'a  weight 
by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object  held. 

Dependence  is  the  general  term ;  reliance  la  a  spe- 
cies of  dependence :  we  depend  either  on  persona  or 
things;  we  rein  on  persona  only:  dependence  serves 
for  that  which  is  immediate  or  remote ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  Wc  depend  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from 
him:  we  rely  upon  a  person  for  that  whkh  he  has 
given  us  reason  to  expect  from  him. 

Dependence  is  an  outward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  circumstances ;  reliance  ia  a  state  of  the  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  othera.  We  depend  upon  God  for 
all  that  we  have  or  shall  have ;  *  A  man  who  uses  his 
best  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  hla  own  nature, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence:— 
Addison     We  rely  upon  the  word  ol  man  for  that 


which  he  baa  promised  to  perform; 
sufficient  conviction  of  ibis  truth,  and  a  firm  i 
on  the  promises  contained  in  it.'— Koeaaa.    We  msj 
depend  upon  a  person's  coming  from  a  varisp/  of 
causes ;  but  we  rely  upon  it  only  ia  icteieace  10  ha 
avowed  intention.    This  latter  term  may  also  seaeai 
the  act  of  things  hi  the  same  sense; 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies. 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies. — Danes 


FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

Faithful  aignltes  full  of  faith  or  fidelity  (v. 
fidelity) ;  trusty  signifies  fit  or  worthy  fe»  be  ' 
(e.  Belief). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether ;  it 
to  all  relations  and  stations,  puWick   and 
trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
qualifications  in  general ;  It  applies  to  those  in 
particular  trust  la  to  be  placed.    It  la  the 
Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  hia  engagemeno 
particular  excellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty; 

The  steeds  they  left  their  trusty 


Faeh, 


Faithful  is  applied  In  the  Improper  s 
scions  agent ;  trusty  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro 
priety  to  things  aa  to  persona.  We  may  apeak  of  a 
faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a  trusty  award 
or  n  trusty  weapon; 

What  we  bear 

With  weaker  passion  will  affect  the  heart, 

Than  when  Unfaithful  eye  beholds  toe  part. 

Fames* 

He  took  the  quiver  from  the  trusty  bow 

Achates  used  to  bear.— Drydkh. 

FAITH,  FIDELITY. 
Though  derived  from  the  same  source  (».  Bohef), 


they  differ  widely  in  meaning:  faiti 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  fsuh 
which  others  repose  In  us ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  adhere  to  that  faith  which  othera  repose  in  en. 
We  keep  out  faith,  we  show  our fidelity. 

Faith  ia  a  publick  concern,  it  dependa  on  promises: 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern,  it  depends  upoa 
relationships  and  connexions.  A  breach  of  faith  is  a 
crime  that  brings  a  stain  on  a  nation  ;  for /oils  ought 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach  of  fidelity 
attaches  disgrace  to  the  Individual ;  for  fidelity  u  due 
from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  ha 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep  no  faith; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  In  him  who  discovers  a* 
fidelity.  The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  the  English ; 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  succeeds, 
For  breach  of  publick  faith  and  unexampled  deeds. 

Darns*. 
Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  Is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other: 
1  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  It  c 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  V— Addisok. 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  signifies  full  of  distrust,  or  not  pottu* 
trust  in  (v.  Belief) ;  suspicious  signifies  having  sue 
picion,  from  the  Latin  suspicio,  or  sub  and  specie  m 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind ;  djJUsnt,  free 
the  Latin  difido  or  disido,  signifies  having  no  frith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  others; 
suspicious  to  said  only  of  others ;  dfrdent  only  of  our 
selves :  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is4  to  impale  no 
good  to  him;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person,  ia  to  impute 
positive  evil  to  bim :  be  who  \»  distrustful  of  another*! 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  giving  bia  his 
confidence;  be  wto  to  re  »<«i0iij  of  another's  homely, 
will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  him  Dis- 
trustful Is  a  particular  state  of  feeling ;  suspicious  aa 
habitual  state  or  feeling:  a  person  uaSstrmttfai  of  ar- 
otber,  owing  to  particular  circumstances ;  be  mar  bt 
suspicwus  from  his  natural  temper 
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As  applied  to  himself,  a  person  is  distrustful  of  his 
era  powers  to  execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is 
enerally  of  a  diffident  disposition :  it  is  faulty  to  di*~ 
•%st  thai  in  which  we  ought  to  trust;  there  is  nothing 
lore  criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Providence,  and  no- 
king  better  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powers  to  wiih- 
and  temptation;  'Before  strangers. Pitt  had  some- 
ling  of  the  scholar'!  timidity  and  distrust'-Joan- 
»s.  Suspicion  is  justified  more  or  lew  according  to 
ireumstances:  but  a  too  great  pronenesi  to  suspicion 
i  liable  to  lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
tfaers ;  '  Nature  Itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury, 
ill  for  ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
erson  be  suspects:— South.  Diffidence  is  becoming 
i  youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not  check  their  laudable 
tertians;  'As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained 
ate  reputation,  for  his  diffident*  was  too  great  to  be 
rercome.'— Johnson. 

TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

Disturb,  v.  Commotion;  interrupt,  from  the  Latin 
iter  and  rumpo,  signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
op  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  outwardly ; 
-e  are  interrupted  only  outwardly ;  our  minds  may  be 
isturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  die- 
trbod  In  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises ; 
ut  we  can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business  or  pur- 
lits ;  the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha- 
icier  of  the  person;  what  disturbs  one  man  will  not 
isturb  another :  an  interruption  is  however  something 
oaitive ;  what  interrupts  one  person  will  interrupt 
nolher:  the  smallest  noises  may  disturb  one  who  is 
1  bad  health ;  illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter- 
upt  a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  there  words 
risen  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  is  put 
ut  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed ;  thus 
rater  which  is  put  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  is 
istmrbed; 

IT  aught  disturb  the  tenour  of  his  breast, 

T  is  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest— Pops. 
Thatever  is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regular 'ty  of 
s  course  is  interrupted;  thus  water  which  Is  turned 
nt  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  interrupted:  'The 
>reaight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter- 
net the  course  of  human  affairs.'— Blair. 

COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 
Commotion,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and  motion, 
(presses  naturally  a  motion  of  several  together;  dis- 
irbance  signifies  the  state  of  disturbing  or  beiup 
\stnrbed  {v.  Do  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  is  a  die 
vr bancs ;  but  there  is  frequently  no  disturbance  where 
lere  Is  a  commotion  ;  commotion  respects  the  physical 
tovement;  disturbance  the  mental  agitation.  Com 
otion  is  said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occa 
oned  only  by  something  extraordinary ;  disturbance 
tay  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual 
'hatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general  Inquiry 
nd  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a  commo- 
on; 
Ocean,  unequally  nress'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves.— Thomson. 
Hiaterer  interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  one  or 
any  produces  a  disturbance ;  *  A  species  of  men  to 
liom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
neurit}-,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
i  the  heat  of  Intestine  disturbances.*— Busks.  Any 
onderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  Interesting  Intel- 
;enee,  may  throw  the  publlck  into  a 


Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual 
1  incommot 


st  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world 
Johhson.  Drunkenness  Is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
tances in  the  streets  or  In  families:  civil  comms- 
ms  are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded: 
ley  are  attended  with  disturbances  general  and 
irtiaL 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
To  inconvenience  Is  to  make  not  convenient;  to 
mow  from  the  Latin  nocso  to  hurt,  la  to  do  some 
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hurt  to ;  to  molest,  from  the  Latin  moles  a  mass  o 
weight,  signifies  to  press  with  a  weight. 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matters,  or  by  omitting 
such  things  as  might  be  convenient;  we  annoy  or 
molest  by  doing  that  which  is  positively  painful ;  we 
are  inconvenienced  by  a  person's  absence ;  we  are  an 
npyed  by  his  presence  If  be  renders  himself  offensive 
we  are  inconvenienced  by  what  is  temporary ;  we  art 
annoyed  by  that  which  Is  either  temporary  or  durable 
we  are  molested  by  that  which  is  weighty  and  op 
pressive :  we  are  inconvenienced  simply  in  regard  tt 
our  circumstances ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  In  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molested  mostly  In 
regard  to  our  minds :  the  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
may  inconvenience  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness 
is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided, 
by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'— Johnson.    The  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat  may  annoy  ; 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
WbO'glar'd  upon  me  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.— Shazspkajuc. 
The  Impertinent  freedom,  or  the  rude  insults  of  Hi 
sposed  persons  may  molest ; 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  food, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny  and  feed, 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest. 

JEHTKft 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Commodious,  from  the  Latin  commodus,  or  con  and 
modus,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required . 
convenient,  from  the  Latin  conveniens,  participle  of 
can  and  venio  to  come  together,  signifies  that  which 
-ones  together  with  something  else  as  it  ought. 
Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  eel 


culated  for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.    

regards  the  physical  condition,  and  convenience  the 
circumstances  or  mental  feelings ; 
Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge, 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.— Rows. 
That  is  commodious  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease 
that  is  convenient  which  suits  one's  purpose.    A  house 
or  a  chair  is  commodious;  'Such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodious  to  live  in ;  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  tt 
had  been  too  near  the  sun.'— Raliish.    A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  is 
convenient.     A  noise  incommodes;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  may  inconvenience.     A  person 
wishes  to  sit  eomvtodiously,  and  to  be  conveniently 
situated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual; suitable  (p.  Conformable)  respects  the  esta- 
blished opinions  of  mankind,  and  hi  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  is  convenient  which 
does  not  favour  one's  purpose ;  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  success ;  '  If 
r  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
Indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
body's  satisfaction.'— Tillotso*.  The  address  of  a 
suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  unsuitable. 
If  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  what  he  ought  to  so 
licit  as  a  favour:  'Pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent 
apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to 
a  rightly  disposed  faculty.'— South. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDD2NT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

Necessary,  (v.  Necessity),  from  the  Latin  neceset 
and  as  cats,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from ;  expo 
dient  signifies  belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of;  ex- 
pedition ;  essential,  containing  that  essence  or  property 
which  cannot  be  omitted;  requisite,  I  e.  literally  re- 
quired (v.  7»  dmnand). 

Necessary  Is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  things 
may  be  necessary  In  the  course  of  nature ;  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  all  men  once  to  die ;  they  may  be  uecessai% 
according  to  the  clrenmstwnres  of  the  case,  or  our  views 
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df  MBMiUy;  In  thta  manner  we  concelTe  it  necessary 
to  call  upon  a  pereor 

Expedient,  essential,  and  requisite  are  modes  of 
relative  necessity:  the  expedients  of  a  thing  to  a  matter 
ef  discretion  and  calculation,  and,  therefore,  not  ao 
se&evidently  necessary  as  many  thing*  which  we  ao 
denominate;  'One  telle  me  he  thinka  it  absolutely  n*-. 
eessary  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and 
equity.'— Addison.  It  may  be  expedient  for  a  person 
to  consult  another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as  circum- 
stances may  present  themselves;  'It  Is  highly  expe- 
dient that  men  should,  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties, 
be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  capriceWoHHBOR. 
The  requisite  and  the  essential  are  more  obviously 
necessary  than  the  expedient;  but  the  former  is  less  so 
than  the  latter :  what  Is  requisite  may  be  requisite  only 
m  part  or  entirely;  it  may  be  refutsit*  to  complete  a 
thing  when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  it;  the  essential, 
on  the  contrary,  Is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence, 
and  without  which  a  thing  cannot  exist  It  is  requi- 
site for  one  who  will  have  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  best  authors ;  exercise  is  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  Is  ex- 
pedient to  be  guided  by  some  impartial  Judge ;  it  to 
requisite  for  every  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  public*  expenditure  as  far  as  he 
is  able ;  *  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
Joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requisite  pre. 
paratlon  for  heaven ;  they  In  truth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.'— Blair.  It  is  essential  to  a  teacher,  par- 
ticularly a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know  more  than  those 
he  teaches ;  '  The  English  do  not  consider  their  church 
establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  their 
state.'— Borxx. 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 
Expedient,  from  the  Latin  expedie  to  get  in  readinea 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 
cessity from  circumstances;  JU  (v.  Fit),  L  e.  made  for 
the  purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement  with,  or 
suitability  to,  the  circumstances;  what  la  expedient 
must  be  it,  because  it  is  called  for ;  what  toll  need 
be  expedtesUy  for  It  may  not  be  required.  The  expe- 
dience} of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward 
circumstances;  the  JUness  to  determined  by  a  moral 
rule:  it  is  Imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  Is  expedient; 
It  to  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  bunJU;  it  is  expe- 
dient for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occa- 
sionally to  take  an  account  of  his  life;  'To  far  the 
greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should 
by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice.'— Johmsoh.  It  to  not  JU  for  him 
who  Is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
of  this  life; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  JU  to  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

Drydeh. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Occasion,  in  Latin  occasio.  from  oe  or  ob  and  cade 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  falls  In  the  way  so  as  to 
produce  some  change ;  opportunity,  In  Latin  epportu- 
nitas,  from  oppertunis  fit,  signifies  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens fit  for  the  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events  of  life;  but 
the  occasion  to  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
•eaves  us  no  choice;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity :  the  opportunity  to  that  which  Invites  to  action ; 
h  tempts  us  to  embfae  the  moment  for  taking  the 
step.  We  do  things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
or  as  the  opportunity  oners.  There  are  many  occa- 
eisiu  on  which  a  man  to  called  upon  to  uphold  fato 
opinions.  There  are  but  few  opportunities  ftr  men 
In  general  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  occasion 
obtrudes  upon  us ;  the  opportunity  to  what  we  seek  or 
desire.  On  particular  occasions  It  to  necessary  for  a 
commander  to  be  severe;  '  Waller  preserved  and  won 
his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  In  an  occasion  In  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  lost  ft  (to  lose  It}.'— Claevhdon. 
A  man  of  a  humane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
epportunity  to  show  his  lenity  to  offenders ;  'Every 
man  to  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  universe 
to  improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  which  are 
afforded  him.'— Johxsoh. 


OCCASION,  NKKBSITY. 

Occasion  («.  Occasion)  includes,  necessity  (a-  Jtesm 
eity)  excludes,  the  Idea  of  choice  or  alternative.  W* 
are  regulated  by  the  occasion,  and  can  exercise  oar  ova 
discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit  to  the  necessity,  smhasj 
even  the  exercise  of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  an 
latlve  we  have  occasion  to  go  Into  mourning,  if  we  ** 
not  offer  an  affront  to  the  family,  bat  there  is  no  exjeas 
necessity; 

A  merrier  man 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 

I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 

flto  eye  begets  occasion  for  hiawit. 


In  case  of  an  attack  on  our  persona,  there  tea 
of  self-defence  for  the  preeervaikm  of  life; 
necessity  ends  curiosity  begins.*— J< 


OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 
These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fixed  or  atatnt. 
but  occasional  carries  with  it  more  the  totae  at  name 
queney,  and  casual  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  absence 
of  all  design 

A  minister  to  termed  an  occasional  preacher,  wta 
preaches  only  on  certain  occasions  :  his  preaching  ai  a 
particular  place,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  casual    Our 
acts  of  charity  may  be  occasional ;  but  they  ought  not 
lobe  casual;  'The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  empe 
rours  and  consuls  was  merely  occasional.' — Jovssox 
What  Wonder  If  ao  near 
Looks  Intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  new. 
Casual  discourse  dra ws  on-— Mn/ro*. 

TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

Add,  in  Latin  adds,  compounded  of  ad  and  do,  stoat 
fies  to  put  to  an  object;  jet*,  in  French  jscaaVc,  Lias 
jungo,  comes  from  Japan  a  yoke,  and  the  Greek: 
\*iy*  to  yoke,  signify  tog  to  bring  into  close  contact: 
unite,  in  Latin  unitus,  participle  of  tow,  from  ems 
one,  implies  to  make  into  one:  coalesce,  ia  Isais. 
coalesco.  compounded  of  co  or  csn,  and  aleece  tor 
creoeo,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  eeir  Uhjet 

We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one  thing  to  i 
so  as  to  make  one  whole ;  we  join  by  attaching  ess 
whole  to  another,  so  that  they  may  adhere  fa  part; 
we  mute  by  putting  one  thing  to  another,  as  thatsB 
their  parts  may  adhere  to  each  other;  things  castor 
by  coming  Into  an  entire  cohesion  of  nil  their  parts. 

Adding  to  either  a  corporeal  or  spJritoaJ  action; 
jsining  to  mostly  said  of  corporeal  objects;  unxtng 
and  coalescing  of  spiritual  objects.  We  add  a  wag 
to  a  house  by  a  mechanical  process,  or  we  add  qoanr1 
ties  together  by  calculation , 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 

Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojan  friend, 

Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  request, 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest; 

Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride.— Dams. 
We  join  two  houses  together,  or  two  armies,  by  ptodar 
them  on  the  same  spot;  'The  several  great  bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  system  are  kept  from  jetwmg 
together  at  the  common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  recti 
linear  motions  the  Author  of  nature  has  impressed  ob 
each  of  them.*— Bkrkklkt.  People  are  untied  wbo 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  similarity  of  opinion,  senti- 
ment, condition,  or  circumstances;  'TwoKodtohaiea 
meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon  ran  into  fan* 
llartty.  And  in  China  or  Japan,  Europeans  would 
think  their  being  so  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  swfca/ 
In  particular  converse.'— Bkrkklkt.  Parties  cooks* 
when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading  dw^^M 
ofopinlor  so  as  to  co-operate;  ' The  Danes  bad  sees 
established  during  a  longer  period  in  England  tl.an  ii 
France ;  and  though  the  similarity  of  their  original  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Saxons  Invited  them  to  a  more 
early  coalition  with  the  natives,  they  had  found  as  yet 
so  utile  example  of  civilised  manners  among  tbe 
English,  that  they  retained  all  their  ancient  ftroeftY'- 

HfMK. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  some  agent  to  perfoni 
the  act  of  adding;  but  things  may  be  joined  by  essus.Fi 
coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  unite  of  theaserra 
whkh  have  an  apUtude  to  accordance,  coaktiouktiai 
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teaes)  of  union  which  arises  mostly  ftom  external 
geocjc  The  addition  of  quantities  produces  vast 
tins ;  the  junction  of  streams  forms  great  rivers;  the 
niem  of  families  or  states  constitutes  -tne»r  principal 
rengtb ;  by  the  coalition  of  sounds,  dipnthongs  are 
irmed.  Bodies  are  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ether 
Ddiea;  people  are  sometimes  joined  in  matrimony 
'ho  are  not  united  in  affection ;  no  two  things  can 
iolcsce,  between  which  there  Is  an  essential  difference, 


Addition  is  opposed  to  subtraction;  junction  and 
■sen,  to  division;  coalition,  to  distinction, 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  common  to  these 
erms,  but  with  different  degrees  of  proximity.  To 
•nnect,  from  the  Latin  connecto,  compounded  of  60a 
ad  necto,  signifying  to  knit  together,  is  more  remote 
nan  to  combtne  v.  Association),  and  this  than  to  units 
v.  To  aid) 

What  is  connected  and  combined  remains  distinct, 
tut  vtaat  is  muted  loses  all  Individuality. 

Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or 
ombinsd;  things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Things  or  persons  are  connected  more  or  lea  re- 
Ditely  by  some  common  property  or  circumstance  that 
lenres  as  a  tie ;  'A  right  opinion  Is  that  which  connects 
listant  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
positions.'—Johnson.  Things  or  personeare  combined 
>y  a  species  of  juncture ;  '  Fancy  can  combine  the  Ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured^— Hawkbbwoeth. 
Things  or  persons  are  united  by  a  coalition ;  ( A  friend 
is  he  with  whom  our  Interest  is  united'— Rawkkb- 
wokth.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a  common 
passage :  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined;  two 
armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Trade,  marriage,  and  general  intercourse  create  a 
annexion  between  individuals ;  co-operation  and  simi- 
lar t«v  of  tendency  are  grounds  for  combination:'  entire 
accordance  leads  to  a  union.  It  Is  dangerous  to  be 
connected  with  the  wkked  in  any  way ;  our  reputation, 
if  not  our  morals,  must  be  the  sufferers  thereby.  The 
most  obnoxious  ambers  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  Influence,  and  a  lawless  ambition  are 
tombined  United  is  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
squally  to  nations  and  families;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who  lives  under  the 
same  government;  the  same  heart  should  animate 
every  breast;  the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every 
action  of  every  member  in  the  community,  who  has  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

Connected,  v.  To  connect;  related,  from  relate,  in 
Latin  rclatus,  participle  of  refero  to  bring  back,  sig- 
nifies brought  back  to  the  same  point 

These  terms  are  employed  In  the  moral  sense,  to 
express  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matters  of 
thought. 

Connexion  marks  affinity  in  an  Indefinite  manner; 
*  It  Is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.*—  Addison.  Relation 
denotes  affinity  In  a  speclftck  manner:  *  All  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to 
which  all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust  another.'— Steele. 
A  connexion  may  be  either  close  or  remote ;  a  relation 
direct  or  indirect  What  Is  connected  has  some  com- 
mon principle  on  which  it  depends:  what  is  related 
has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  related : 
ft  is  a  part  of  some  whole. 

TO  AFPTX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

jfjb,in  Latin  affixus,  participle  of  affigo,  compounded 
of  a/or  ad  vaAJLgo  to  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing; 
subjoin  is  compounded  of  sub  and  join,  signifying  to 
join  to  the  lower  or  farther  extremity  of  a  body; 
attack,  v.  To  adhere;  annex,  in  Latin  annexus,  parti- 
ciple of  annecto,  compounded  of  an  or  ad  and  necto  to 
knit,  signifies  to  knit  or  tie  to  a  thing. 

To  sfc  to  to  put  any  thing  as  an  essential  to  any 
whwl* ;  to  subjoin  is  to  put  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
•an  10  a  whole:  in  the  Ibrmer  case  the  part  to  which 


it  is  put  is  not  specified;  in  the  latter  the  syllable  sub 
specifies  the  extremity  as  the  part:  to  attack  is  to  make 
one  thing  adhere  to  another  as  an  accompaniment;  to 
annex  is  to  bring  things  into  a  general  connexion  with 
each  other. 

A  title  is  affixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  sub 
joined  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript;  we  attach 
blame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a 
kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  their 
sense,  or  names  are  affixed  to  ideas ;  ( He  that  has  set- 
tled in  his  mind  determined  Ideas,  with  names  affixed 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  difference*  one 
from  another.' — Locke.  It  is  necessary  to  subjoin  re- 
marks to  what  requires  illustration ;  '  In  justice  to  the 
opinion  which  I  would  wish  to  impress  of  the  amiable 
character  of  Pislstratus.  I  subjoin  to  this  paper  some 
explanation  of  the  word  tyrant.'— Cumberland.  We 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  particular  circumstances  to 
attach  disgrace  to  certain  professions,  which  are  not 
only  useful  but  Important;  'As  our  nature  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  attached  by  so  many  strong  con 
nexions  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  commu- 
nication so  leeble  and  distant  with  the  world  of  spirits, 
we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  Intercourse 
with  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.'— Blaik.  Papers 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to  some  important 
transaction. 

It  is  Improper  to  affix  opprobrious  epithets  to  any  com- 
munity of  persons  on  account  of  their  calling  in  life. 
Hen  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  o 
attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambition 
views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in  life,  above 
that  of  extreme  Indigence,  has  certain  privilege  -:«- 
nexed  to  it  but  none  greater  than  those  which  at  u  en- 
joyed by  the  middling  classes;  'The  evils  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  present  condition  are  numerous  and 
afflictive.'— Johnson. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

Stick,  in  Saxon  etican,  Low  German  steken,  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  stigo,  Greek  cfy*»  to  prick; 
cleave,  In  Saxon  cleofen,  Low  German  hhven,  Danish 
hlaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime, 
in  Latin  gluten,  Greek  x6\\a  lime;  adhere,  v.  To 
attach. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  cleave 
than  adhere :  things  are  made  to  sites  either  by  inci- 
sion into  the  substance,  or  through  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body;  what 
sticks,  therefore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  and  adheres  is 
less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  together  by  the  In 
corporation  of  the  substance  in  the  two  parts;  paper 
is  made  to  stick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue:  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth:  paste,  or  even  occasional  moisture,  will 


make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  hard 
bodies.  Animals  stick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their 
claws ;  persons  in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other 
by  never  parting  company:  a^d  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  uniting  their  interests. 

Stick  is  employed  for  the  roost  part  on  familiar  sub- 
jects, but  is  sometimes  applied  to  metal  objects 

Adieu,  then,  O  my  soul's  far  beAer  part, 

Thy  Image  sticks  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  from  my  reading  heart 
Drtdkn 
Cleave  and  adhere  are  peculiarly  proper  in  the  mora, 
acceptation; 

Gold  and  bis  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind, 

But,  driving  o'er  the  billows  wi'h  the  wind, 

Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest 
behind.— Sown. 

That  there's  a  God  from  nature's  voice  Is  clear; 

And  yet,  what  errours  to  this  truth  adhere  J 

JKNTNa 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 
A  follower  is  one  who  follows  a  person  general^ » 
an  adherent  is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause ;  a  partisan 
is  the  follower  of  a  party :  tt*  follower  follows  eitbet 
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tbe  parson,  the  Interests,  or  the  principles  of  any  one; 
thus,  tbe  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of  a 
•talesman,  or  tbe  friends  of  any  mao'a  opinions  may 
be  styled  bis  followers; 

Tbe  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care, 
The  groaning  hero  to  bis  chariot  bear.— Pora. 
Tbe  adherent  Is  that  kind  of  follower  who  espouses 
tbe  Interests  of  another,  as  tbe  adherent*  of  Charles  L ; 
•  With  Addison,  tbe  wits,  bis  adherent*  and  followers, 
were  certain  to  concur.'— -Johhsoh.  A  follower  fol- 
lows near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  tbe  adherent  is  always 
near  at  band ;  the  partisan  hang*  on  or  keeps  at  a  cer- 
tain distance:  the  follower  follows  from  various  mo- 
tives; the  adherent  adheres  from  a  personal  motive; 
tbe  partisan,  from  a  partial  motive;  'Tbey  (tbe  Ja- 
cobins) then  proceed  In  argument,  as  if  all  those  who 
disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  par- 
tisane  of  tbe  old.'— Brass.  Charles  I.  bad  as  many 
adherents  as  be  h&d  foUajeers;  the  rebels  bad  as  many 
•artisans  as  tbey  bad  adherents. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 
Adduce,  In  Latin  adduce,  compounded  of  ad  and 
duco  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a  thing ; 
allege,  in  French  alUguer,  In  Latin  allego,  com- 
pounded of  al  or  ad  and  lego,  In  Greek  hkyw  to  apeak, 
_. — ._  ^_  _  .j__     ___,_  ^jB  French  a#_ 

i  or  ad  and 
t  apart  for  a 
.    .      j  advance  comes  from  tbe  Latin  advenie,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come,  or  cause  to  come, 


pounoeo  01  at  or  aa  ana  Lego,  in  vuvkk  asju 
signifies  to  speak  for  a  thing;  assign,  In  F 
signer,  Latin  assigns,  compounded  of  as  < 
eigne  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set  a 


signifying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 
ntls     •"      * 


uuracies.  — lOTUBKLUfD. 
criminals 'br  exculpate;  *TI 
defence,  that  what  be  bad 
and  to  avoid  ceremony.'— A 


An  argument  Is  adduced;  a  (act  or  a  charge  Is 
alleged;  a  reason  Is  assigned;  a  position  or  an 
opinion  Is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  cor- 
roborate or  invalidate;  'I  have  said  that  Celsos  ad- 
duces neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
miracles.'— Cuxbuluto.  What  is  alleged  tends  to 
•  The  criminal  alleged  In  his 
1  done  was  to  raise  mirth, 
void  ceremony. '—Addisoh.  What  is  a*nf*«d 
i  to  Justify;  'if  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  tbe  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
persion and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  tbe 
strongest  arguments  for  tbe  Christian  faith.'— Addi- 
sox.  What  is  advanced  tends  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate; *I  have  beard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  tbey  were  confuted.'-- John- 
sou.  Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  moat  have 
arguments  to  adduce  in  favour  of  bis  principles:  cen- 
sures should  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
can  be  alleged:  a  conduct  Is  absurd  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned:  those  who  advance  what 
they  cannot  maintain  expose  their  ignorance  as  much 
as  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  adducee  facts  m  proof  of  what  he  has 
advanced.  Tbe  accuser  alleges  circumstances  In 
support  of  his  charge.  Tbe  philosophical  Investigator 
assigns  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced; 
we  may  deny  what  Is  alleged,  and  question  what  is 
assigned. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

Adhere,  from  the  French  adherer,  Latin  adhareo,  Is 
compounded  of  ad  and  hmrto  to  stick  close  to ;  attach, 
in  French  attacher,  is  con.(K>unded  of  at  or  ad  and 
tach  or  touch,  both  which  cme  from  the  Latin  tango 
to  touch,  signifying  to  come  m  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  ibo  union  which  nature  pro- 
duces; it  Is  attached  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  it 
close  to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  everything  they  touch:  a  smaller  building 
si  sometimes  attached  to  a  Inrger  by  a  passage,  or  some 
other  mode  of  communication: 

What  adheres  to  a  thing  is  closely  Joined  to  its  out- 
ward surface ;  but  what  is  attached  may  be  fastened 
A  It  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  ■  a 
universal  adhesion  In  all  the  particles  of  matter  one  to 
another:  the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast 
by  means  of  ropes;  'The  play  which  ibis  pathetic* 


prologue  was  attached  to,  was  a 

Laberiua  took  the  character  of  a  sfcave.1— Cnuaa 

lahd. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  the  analogy  is  keg*  an  fas  tat 
use  of  these  two  words.  Adherence  w,  a  stoat  of 
conduct;  attachment  a  state  of  feeling.  We  then 
to  opinions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  reaoaaoe, 
'The  firm  adherence  of  tbe  Jews  to  their  reapoa  mm 
less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  iliajnisiii*- 
Addison.  We  are  attached  to  opinions  for  watch  est 
feelings  are  strongly  prepossessed.  It  is  the  cfaaraoa 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  of  conrtaetaaas.il 
proved  to  be  Injurious:  some  persons  are  not  to  a* 
attached  by  tbe  ordinary  ties  of  reiatlotasbip  or  fheai- 
ship;  'The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  rath/ay- 
prised  of  the  strength  which  the  new  goversssmi 
might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  attached  « 
himself.'— TrawHiTT. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  tbe  verb  adhtn. 
one  expressing  tbe  proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  tbe 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous  bodies. 
'  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  adhesiae 
of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of 
those  which  are  .pleasing  and  useful.*— Johwboe 
There  Is  a  disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  minds 
1  Shakspeare*s  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expos* 
him  to  tbe  cei«ure  .of  criticka,  who  form  their  judge 
meats  upon  narrower  principles.* — Jobjcsos. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 

Adjacent,  in  Latin  adjacens,  participle  of  a&iaces,* 

mded  of  ad  aaajaeee  to  lie  i — JZ — ! 

ds Imply, signifies*  ' 

i,  in  Fren  m 


Ugaeme, 


i  being  Joined  together: 
Xgu\  Latin  comtifMM*, 


from  centingo  or  con  and  tango,  wAgDlfyvuj  to  tones 


close. 

What  Is  adjacent  may  be  separated  altogether  bj the 
Intervention  of  some  third  object;  'Tbey  have  bees 
beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns  e± 
jacent;  bat  nobody  will  list.'— Grasjvilix.  Whata 
adjoiningmmsA  touch  In  some  part;  *  As  he  happen  e 
have  no  estate  adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  Iris  oppres- 
sions are  often  borne  without  resistance.'— Josusos. 
What  UeonsMguous  must  be  filled  to  touch  entirely  ts 
one  side;  *  We  arrived  at  the  utmost  eooasaufca  of  a 
wood  which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain,*— wranta. 
Lands  are  adjxctnt  to  a  house  or  a  town ;  field*  ate 

Coining  to  each  other;  houses  contiguous  to  eaca 


tar 


ES*THET,  ADJECTIVE. 
Epithet  Is  the  technical  term  of  tbe  rhetorician ;  ei 
jectrve  that  of  the  krammarian.  The  same  word  k  as 
epithet  as  It  qualifies  the  sense ;  it  is  an  adjecttr*  at  ft 
is  a  pan  of  speech:  thus  in  tbe  phrase  'Alexander  the 
Great,'  great  is  an  epuhsL  inasmuch  as  it  r 
"  tenon  from  i 


Alexander  in  distinction  1 


tta 


ail  other  persoos: 
an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a  quality  in  distil 
from  the  noun  Alexander,  welch  denotes  a  thing.  Tbe 
epithet  hldtrov  is  the  word  added  by  way  of  omameat 
to  the  diction;  the  adjective,  from  arfjsetcnesvb  the 
word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  appendage,  and  nets 
subservient  to  it  in  all  Its  inlleeuona.  When  we  aie 
estimating  the  merits  of  any  one's  style  or  composi- 
tion, we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses;  wbes 
we  are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies,  and  rehv 
tions,  we  should  speak  of  adjectivee:  an  epithet  w 
either  gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  nous  or 
a  pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but  all  epith»*o  are  sol 
adjectivee;  thus  in  Virgil's  Pater  JEneae,  the  peter  b 
an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH 
Abstract,  v. Absent;  separata,  in  Latin  separates 
participle  of  eeparo,  la  compounded  of  ee  ana  pars  k 
dispose  apart,  signifying  to  nut  things  asunder, *.  sti 
distance  from  each  other:  extinguish,  In  French  eu 
tinner,  Latin  distingue,  w  coeapnanded  of  tbe  sept 
ratlve  preposition  dis  and  Hugo  to  tinge  or  colour,  * 
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allying  to  give  different  marks  by  which  they  may  be 
khowo  Aoin  each  other. 

Abstract  leased  in  the  morel  sense  only :  separate 
mostly  in  a  physical  sense;  distinguish  either  in  a 
moral  or  physical  sense :  we  abstract  what  we  wish  to 
regard  particularly  and  individually;  we  separate  what 
ore  wian  not  to  be  united;  we  distinguish  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  performs  the  office 
of  abstraction  for  itself;  separating  and  distinguish- 
in  r  are  exerted  on  external  objects.*    Arrangement, 

B*ce,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  separata;  the 
leas  formed  of  things,  the  outward  mark*  attached 
lo  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them,  serve  to  dis- 
UnjpUsh. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  for 
Itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of  separa- 
Hon  bodies  an  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place :  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  dis- 
covered to  be  similar  or  dissimilar,  dualities  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  inherent: 
countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or  seas:  their 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  language, 
ur  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted  from 
one's  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by  im- 
mense oceans:  It  requires  a  keen  eye  Xo  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them ;  ( We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.'— Bthli.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  themselves 
from  all  their  companions ;  » It  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
be  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
nesses by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.'— 
Johicboh.  An  absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  eccentricities;  'Fontenelle, 
in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  closes  a  long 
enumeration  of  that  philosopher's  virtues  and  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distin- 
guished from  other  men  by  any  singularity  either 
»ii  .ral  or  affected.'— Johmsoh. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

Deduct,  from  the  Latin  dsductus  participle  of  de- 
duco,  and  subtract,  worn  subtractum  participle  of  sub- 
traho,  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  In  a  general,  and  the  latter  in  a  technical 
sense.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct ; 
be  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to  subtract. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
wb»*  remains  due ;  '  The  popish  clergy  took  to  them- 
selv.6  the  whole  residue  or  the  Intestate's  estate,  after 
the  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  deducted.' 
— Blackstohk.  The  accountant  subtracts  small  sums 
from  the  gross  amount;  '  A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to 
a  will,  being  for  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from 
the  former  dispositions  of  the  testator.'— Blackstohb. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 
Whatever  Is  united  or  joined  in  any  way  may  be 
separated  (p.  To  subtract),  be  the  junction  natural  or 
artificial;  *Can  a  body  be  inflammable  from  which  it 
would  puzzle  a  chymlst  to  separate  an  inflammable 
Ingredient  1*— Boyle.  To  sever,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  verb  to  separate,  is  a  mode  of  separating 
natural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  joined :  'To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell-fish  that  grow  to  the  sur- 
face of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their 
being  severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.'— 
Amnsox.  We  may  separate  In  part  or  entirely;  we 
sever  entirely:  we  separate  with  or  without  violence ; 
we  sever  with  violence  only:  we  may  separate  papers 
which  have  been  pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together;  but  the  head  is  severed  from  the  body, 
er  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  in  their  moral  application ; 
'They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
doned, and  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady  maxim 


*  Vide  Abbe  Glrard:  "Distlnguer,  separer." 


of  separating,  the  people  from  their  government  — 
Beau. 

Better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  ssvefd  from  my  griefs. 
Sbaxsfbak*. 
To  separate  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  re- 
motely connected ;  disjoin,  which  signifies  to  destroy  a 
Junction,  is  said  of  things  which  are  so  intimately  con* 
nected  that  they  might  be  joined ;  '  In  times  and  re- 
gions, so  disjoined  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  any  communication  of  senti- 
ments, has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectation 
of  propitiating  God  by  corporeal  austerities/— John- 
son. We  separate  as  convenience  requires ;  we  may 
separate  In  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner :  we  mostly  dis- 
join things  which  ought  to  remain  Joined :  we  separate 
syllables  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  are 
sometimes  disjoined  in  writing  by  an  accidental 
erasure.  To  detach,  which  signifies  to  destroy  a  con 
tract,  has  an  intermediate  sense  between  separate  and 
disjoin,  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely 
connected  as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  the  latter: 
we  separate  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point;  we 
disjoin  those  which  meet  in  every  point ;  we  detach 
those  things  which  meet  in  one  point  only;  '  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the  other,  and  yet 
join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.'— Pops.  Sometimes 
the  word  detach  has  a  moral  application,  as  to  detach 
persons,  that  Is,  the  minds  of  persons,  from  their  party : 
so  likewise  detached,  in  distinction  from  a  connected 
piece  of  composition ;  *  As  for  the  detached  rhapsodies 
which  Lycurgus  in  more  early  times  brought  with  him 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  imper 
feet'— Cumberland. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 
Disjoint  signifies  lo  separate  at  the  Joint ;  dismemset 
signifies  to  separate  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their  distinct 
meaning  and  application  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  Joint  and  member.    A  limb  of  the  body  may  be 
disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint  that  it  cannot 
act;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  In  with  one  another ;  and  king 
doms  are  said  to  be  dismembered  where/any  part  or 
parts  axe  separated  from  the  rest ; 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  comlnp  storm, 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs. 

Thomson. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse !  What  earth  sustains 
His  trunk  dismembered  and  his  cold  remains  1 

Detdkic 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  fiush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round 
Thomson 
( The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered  from 
that  of  Kent'— Hume. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict,  in  Latin  addictus,  participle  of  addico,  com 
pounded  of  ad  and  dico,  signifies  to  speak  or  declare  fat 
favour  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  in  its  favour , 
devote,  in  Latin  dsvotus,  participle  of  devoveo,  signi 
fies  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  for  a  thing ;  apply,  in 
French  appliquer,  Latin  applico,  Is  compounded  of 
op  ox  ad  and  plica,  signifying  to  knit  or  join  one's  self 
to  a  thing. 

To  addict  is  to  indulge  one's  self  in  any  particular 
practice ;  to  devote  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  means 
to  any  particular  pursuit;  to  apply  is  to  employ  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices :  they  devote  their  talenta  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science :  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject. 

Children  begin  early  to  addict  themselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  who 
are  devoted  to  their  appetites  are  burdensome  to  them- 
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serves,  and  to  ill  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Whoever  amfliu  bis  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  the  worke  of  creation,  will  fed  himself 
hnpi  timed  with  subline  and  reverential  ideaa  of  toe 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an  irresistible 
pamion  or  propensity;  »Aa  the  pleaenree  of  luxury 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  thorn  who  are  addicted  to 
them  upon  railing  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the 
method!  of  rapaeiouenem  and  corruption.'— Addis  o*. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  etrong  but  eettled 
attachment  to  it ;  » Pereone  who  have  devoted  them- 
elvea  to  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  biro.'— 
Bbbkblby.  We  apply  to  a  thing  from  a  eenee  of  Its 
gtiltty ;  *  Tully  baa  obeerved  that  a  lamb  no  sooner 
falls  from  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  It  applies  Itself  to  the  teat.*— AnmsoM.  We 
mddiet  ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion  for 
it :  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country  by  employing  all  our  powers  to  their  benefit: 
we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  Is  seldomer  used  In  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
sense;  dtvoU  Is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense; 
apply  in  an  indifferent  sense. 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 
Address  is  compounded  of  ad  aad  droeo,  in  Spanish 
derecar,  Latin  dtrcxt,  preterit  of  dirige  to  direct,  sig- 
nifying to  direct  one's  self  lo  an  object;  apply,  v.  Te 


An  address  is  immediately  directed  from  one  party 
to  another,  either  personally  or  by  writing;  an  ap- 
plication may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person.  An  addreee  may  be  made  for  an  Indifferent 
purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
cation is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious  circum- 
stance. 

We  addreee  those  to  whom  we  apeak  or  write; 
1  If  any  are  the  Inconveniences  which  happen  from  the 
improper  manner  of  address,  in  common  speech,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  or  different  quality.'— 
Btbblb.  We  appkg  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
communicate  some  object  of  personal  Interest ;  ■  Thus 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so.  but  no  evidences  that  there  Is  any  thing  la 
himself  tha\wouW  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him, 
those  Ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.'— 
Steblb.  An  addreee  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  application;  and  an  application  may  be  made  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
subject  may  addreee  the  monarch,  and  apply  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  We  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dreeeed  by  beggars,  who  apply  for  the  relief  of  arti- 
ficial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  publlckiy  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions  u         ' 


upon  them,  and  to 
those  who  solicit 


have  perpetual  applications  from 
favours. 

An  addreee  may  be  rude  or  civH,  an  application 
may  be  frequent  or  urgent.  It  is  Impertinent  to  addreee 
anjr  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reason  for  making  an  application  to  them. 

TO  ATTEND  TO.  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 
NOTICE. 

Attend^  In  French  ettendre,  Latin  attendo,  com- 
pounded of  at  or  ad  and  Undo  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing ;  mind,  from  the 
noun  mmd,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind ;  regard,  In 
French  refarder,  compounded  of  re  and  gardert  comes 
from  the  German  wears*  to  see  or  look  at,  signifying 
to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention ;  heed,  in  German 
kdthen,  in  an  probability  comes  from  vito,  and  the 
Latin  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to;  notice,  from  the 
Latin  uotitia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
of  or  have  In  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mmd  on  an  object  Is  common 
to  all  these  terms.    As  this  Is  the  ebaracterlstlck  of 


attentien,aUend  Is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speclflck 
terms.  We  attend  In  minding,  regarding,  heeding, 
and  noticing,  and  also  i»  many  cases  in  which  these 


words  are  not  employed.  To  wind  fat  to  mttmi  at  i 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  regard  n  to 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance;  to  hovel  m  to  emeed 
to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  caatfcm ;  to  neaeee  ■  & 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senaea. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  sneer 
stand  his  words ;  *  Conversation  will  naturally  furaae 
us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  sad  sake 
us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  we*  si 
our  own.*— Addison.  We  mind  what  in  said  when  vt 
bear  h  in  mind ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
Another  song  requires  another  day.— Dancs. 
We  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  an 
it ;  '  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  he  i 
the  bent  of  any  present  tncUnatkai.»- 
is  given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  danger ; 
Ah !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray**!  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  ? 
Coixiks 


Motice  Is  taken  of  whet  passes  outwardly :  *  I  U, 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  i 
dental  Intelligence  and  various  cemversanoa,  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  paas  wlthcal  notice.*— 
Jobhsox.  Children  should  always  attend  when  spoken 
to,  and  mmd  what  is  said  to  them ;  they  sboeM  regard 
the  counsels  of  their  parent*,  so  m  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so  as  to 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice  what  passes  before 
them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a 
part  of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minote  circun- 
stance  which  affect*  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  witli  whom  we  associate :  men  who  are  actasud 
by  any  passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  the  dtetan* 
of  conscience;  norJtod  the  unfavourable  ■iipirssnaa 
which  their  conduct  makes  on  others ;  for  In  met  they 
what  Is  said  of  them  to  be  worth  the* 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend, «.  To  attend  to ;  hearken,  in  German  asrees 
is  an  intensive  of  Mrea to  bear;  fatten  ntobaHycoaei 
from  the  German  hasten  to  lust  after,  becanac  leetenmg 
springs  from  an  eager  desire  to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  hearken  both  corpora! 
and  mental ;  listen  simply  corporeal.  To  attend  a  is 
have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  bear ;  to  hearken 
and  listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  wkea 
they  are  addressed ; 

Huah'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bead, 

As  if  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend. — Dnnrci 
They  asssjhm  to  what  la  said  by  others;  4  Wast  t 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  in  a  utUe 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocata 
for  morality  (the  freethinkers)  were  universally  heart 
oned  to.'— Bbbjlblsy.  Men  listen  to  what  panes  be 
tween  others; 

While  Chaos  huah'd  stands  listening  to  the  noise, 

And  wonders  at  confusion  not  his  own.— Damns. 

It  Is  always  proper  to  attend,  and  mostly  of  baser- 
tance  to  hearken,  but  frequently  Improper  lo  beta. 
The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  di  posed  to  hearken  when  uwtbaf 
does  not  appear  interesting:  curiosity  often  fmpebir 
listening  to  what  does  not  concern  the  lisUner. 

Listen  Is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  konrkg, 
so  as  to  attend :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  Koteu  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  It  Is  of  great  Importance  for  t 
learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  hud  down  -  k  v 
essential  for  young  people  in  general  to  hearken  to  um 
counsels  of  their  elders,  and  to  lieten  to  the  adaweJ- 
tions  of  conscience 

TO  BEAK,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR 
To  hear  la  properly  the  act  of  the  ear ;  H  Is  sotss- 
tlmes  totally  abstracted  from  the  mind,  when  we  Asa 
and  do  not  understand ; 

I  look'd,  I  Ihten'd,  dreadful  sounds  I  hear. 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

Dbtmi. 
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•or***  Is  em  act  of  the  ear,  and  toe  mind  la  coo- 
tion;  it  Implies  an  efita  to  Usr,  a  tendency  of  the 

tot  aged  Nereue  hearkens  to  hit  love.— Dktbbn. 
overhear  Is  to  hear  clandestinely,  or  unknown  to 
person,  who  It  heard,  whsther  designedly  or  not ; 

If  be  fail  of  that 
b  will  have  other  meant  to  cut  you  off; 
*+*rhe*rd  him  and  hit  practice*,— Shaksfbjjik, 
I  haetr  sounds :  wo  hearken  for  the  tense ;  we  over 
r  the  words :  a  quick  ear  heare  the  smallest  sound . 
jrlHlng  mind  hearkens  to  what  It  tald:  a  prying 
tasity  leads  to  overhearing. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 
These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the  thought*  to 
l  object,  but  differing  In  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
tec. 

JiUention  (v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
is;  of  the  mind ;  application  (v.  Tojtddrcss)  marks 
a  envelopment  or  engagement  of  the  powers ;  a  bring - 
kg  them  into  a  state  of  close  contact ;  study,  from  the 
•atin  etudeo  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  es- 
Ucation  that  arises  from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining 
be  object. 

Attention  la  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  progress 
n  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  It  may  be  given  in 
rarious  degrees,  and  It  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  it  given ;  a  divided  attention  la 
bowever  more  hurtful  than  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  injures  his  mind  by 
improper  exercise ;  *  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  bold  on  the  attention.*— Johnson.    Ap- 
plication is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
in  any  pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention;  it  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  meant  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end :  youth  it  the  period  for  application, 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  in  full  vigour ; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after-life  will  supply  its  deficiency 
In  younger  yean:  *I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  muaick  as  have  been  lately  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  the  stage.'— Addison.    Study  la 
that  species  of  application  which  is  most  purely  intel- 
lectual in  Its  nature ;  it  It  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
Itself  and  in  itself,  Its  native  effort  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  it  embraces  both  attention  and  application. 
The  student  attends  to  all  be  hears  and  tees ;  appliee 
what  he  hat  learned  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
sf  reflection :  as  nothing  it  thoroughly  understood  or 
Jroperly  reduced  to  practice  without  study,  the  pro- 
fessional man  must  choose  this  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence :  '  Other  things  may  be  seized 
jvitb  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge 
si  to  be  gained  only  with  etudy:— Johnson. 


TO  DISREGARD,  NEGLECT,  BLIGHT. 
To  Hertford  signifies  properly  not  to  regard; 
neglect,  hi  Latin  neglectus,  participle  of  neglige,  com- 
pounded of  nee  and  lego,  signifies  not  to  choose ; 
•Jurat,  (torn  light,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another ;  we  neglect  their  Injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  disregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mind ;  to  neglect  from  a  temporary  forgetfu> 
oessor  oversight  What  it  disregarded  it  teen  and 
passed  over;  what  it  neglected  it  generally  not  thought 
tf  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  al" ;  what  It  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  hi  before  the  eye:  the  former  Is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects;  the  Utter 
sa  that  which  It  past:  what  we  disregard  it  not 
esteemed;  'The  oew  notion  that  baa  prevailed  of 
late  yean  that  the  Christian  religion  la  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  In  coarse  draw 
*  a*#rv«rrf  to  spirimal  exercise.'— Gibsoh.  What 
on  neglect  b  often  esteemed,  but  not  aunldentiy  to  be 
A  or  practised ; 


Beauty  *a  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  wfll  pass; 

Aa  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain, 

While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  remain.— Davnu. 
A  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre 
scribed  to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently  net  personal 
acta;  they  respect  the  tiling  more  than  the  person; 
rax  it  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indl- 
We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  from  a 
neeaiessness  of  temper ;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  from  feelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  should  disregard 
nothing  that  la  said  to  them  by  their  superiourt;  nor 
neglect  any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor 


sligi 
vidu 


slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention: 
'  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard 
for  one  whom  be  sees  you  slight.'— Loom.  Slight  It 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  In  the  same 
sense ;  *  When  once  devotion  fancies  herself  under  the 
Influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  ia  no  wonder  she  slights 
human  ordinances, '—Addison. 

INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION. 
OVERSIGHT. 
Inadvertency,  from  advert  to  turn  the  mind  to,  la 
allied  to  inattention  («.  Attentive),  when  the  act  cf 
the  mind  ia  signified  in  general  terms ;  and  to  over- 
sight when  any  particular  instance  of  inadvertency 
occurs.  Inadvertency  never  designates  a  habit,  but 
inattention  does;  the  former  term,  therefore,  ia  un- 

r lined  by  the  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies, 
since  the  mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  subjects 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towards 
some  that  others  may  escape  notice ;  *  Ignorance  or 
inadvertency  will  admit  of  some  extenuation.*— Soon. 
Inattention,  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  atten- 
tion, is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the  young, 
or  such  an  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  or  circum- 
stances; 'The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  the 
exorbitant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this  privilege 
of  so  little  value  aa  to  be  almost  neglected.*— Robbbt- 
tOM.  Since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  it  becomes  inattention 
An  oversight  is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertency 
which  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing 
Inadvertency  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  thf 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
the  mistake  itself,  namely,  the  misting  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken :  It  la  an  inadvertency 
In  a  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the  company; 
it  la  an  oversight  In  a  tradesman  who  omits  to  include 
certain  articles  in  bis  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  inad 
vertency  in  another,  since  the  consequences  are  never 
serious;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  in 
business,  aa  their  consequences  may  be  serious ;  <  The 
ancient  critieks  discover  beauties  which  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  reasons 
for  palliating  such  Utile  slips  and  oversights  In  the 
writings  of  eminent  authors.'— Addison. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

JTsgUet,  v.  Te  disregard;  omit,  in  Latin  owutts,  or 
ob  and  mitto,  signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  Idea  of  letting  past  or  alio,  or  of  not  using,  It 
comprehended  in  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms :  the  former  ia,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter 
an  indifferent,  action.    What  we  neglect  ought  not  to 

Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglect, 

HUTON. 

What  we  emit  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
requirea;  •  These  personal  comparisons  I  omit, 
e  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.*— Bacon.  In  indifferent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applied  indifferently;  'It  it  the 
great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it  borrows  very  little 
from  time  or  place :  but  thai  quality  which  constitutes 
much  of  ita  value  n  on*  occasion  of  neglect    Wha 
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may  bedono  at  all  timet  wLh  equal  propriety  ia  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind  la  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  tbe  omission.'— Johuuok.  Tbeac  terma  differ, 
however,  In  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied :  that 
to  neglected  which  Is  praciicable  or  serves  for  action ; 
loath  omitted  which  aervei  for  intellectual  purposes: 
we  nsgUct  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like ;  we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and  the  like. 

NEGLIGENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS.  THOUGHT- 
LESS, HEEDLESS,  INATTENTIVE. 

Negligent  (v.  To  disregard)  and  remiss  respect  the 
outward  action :  careless,  heedless,  thoughtless,  and 
inattentive  respect  the  state  of  tbe  mind. 

Negligence  and  remissness  consist  in  not  doing  what 
ought  tone  done;  carelessnesi  and  the  other  mental 
defects  may  show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
as  in  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and  remissness  are 
therefore,  to  carelessness  and  the  others,  as  tbe  effect 
to  the  cause ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
rtmiss  as  he  who  is  careless,  although  at  the  same 
time  negligence  and  remissness  arise  from  other  causes, 
and  careleseneest  thoughtlessness,  dec.  produce  like- 
wise other  effects.  Negligent  is  a  stronger  term  than 
remiss :  one  is  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  one  is  remiss  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  somo  time  previously :  the 
want  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want  of 
Interest  renders  a  person  remiss:  one  Is  negligent  in 
regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily  la- 
bour ;  one  is  remiss  In  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negli- 
gent in  what  concerns  their  master'!  Interest;  teachers 
are  remiss  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
Negligence  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions, but  particularly  those  In  low  condition; 
*  The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
(religious  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  and  the 
men  of  business.'— Blm*.  Remissness  Is  a  fault 
peculiar  to  those  In  a  more  elevated  station ; 

My  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 

He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind.— Port. 
A  clerk  in  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  making  proper 
memorandums;  a  magistrate,  or  tbe  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, is  remiss  in  tbe  exercise  of  his  authority  by  not 
cheeking  irregularities. 

Careless  denotes  tbe  want  of  care  (v.  Care)  in  the 
manner  of  doing  things ;  thoughtless  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  things;  heedless  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  (0.  To  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
inattentive  denotes  the  want  of  attention  to  things  (e. 
To  attend  to)' 

One  Is  careless  only  in  trivial  matters  of  behaviour ; 
one  ia  thoughtless  In  matters  of  greater  moment,  In 
what  respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads  chil- 
dren to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  what- 
ever they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper ;  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  who  are  not  children  into  serious 
errours  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
In  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Careless- 
ness Is  occasional,  thoughtlessness  is  permanent ;  the 
former  is  Inseparable  from  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  Is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  sometimes  attends 
a  man  ufhls  grave.  Carelessness  as  well  as  thought- 
lessness betrays  Itself  not  only  In  the  thing  that  imme- 
diately employs  the  mind,  but  thoughtlessness  re- 
spects that  which  Is  past,  and  carelessness  lies  In  that 
— "-■-  regards  futurity ;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
dy  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  do- 
parture  and  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of 
the  past,  and  eareUee  of  the  future.*— Johnson.  We 
may  not  only  be  careleee  In  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  we  are  about,  but  we  may  be  careleee  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  it  at  all,  or  careless  about  the  event,  or  care- 
less about  our  future  interest;  It  still  differs,  however, 
from  thoughtless  in  this,  that  It  bespeaks  a  want  of 
Interest  or  desire  for  tbe  thing;  but  thoughtless  be- 
speak! tbe  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it :  the 
careleee  person  abstains  from  using  the  means,  be- 
cause be  does  not  care  about  the  end ;  tbe  thoughtless 
person  cannot  act,  because  be  does  not  think :  the 
careleee  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to  ob- 
tain it ;  the  thoughtless  person  has  not  tbe  thought  of 
It  in  his  mind 


Careless  Is  applied  to  such  things  as  req^re  pa 
anentcare ;  thoughtless  to  such  as  require  nermann! 
ought ;  heedless  and  inattentive  arc  applied  to  tam- 
ing objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  tbe  thooghtt  4 
tbe  moment  One  is  careless  in  biislrfsa,  themghdsss 
In  conduct,  heedless  In  walking  or  roaning,  tnatuutme 
in  listening:  careless  and  thoughtless  persons  negfeer 
tbe  necessary  use  of  their  powers;  the  heedless  cad 
inattentive  neglect  the  use  of  their  senses.  CartUu 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  In  the  inaiiageaaent  a 
any  concerns ;  thoughtless  people  are  unfit  to  have  tbe 
management  of  themselves ;  heedless  children  are  en* 
logo  by  themselves;  inattentive  children  are  osJtie 
be  ted  by  others.  One  Is  careleee  and  tnatteuttee  ia 
providing  for  bis  good ;  one  Is  thoughtless  and  heedkn 
in  not  guarding  against  evil :  a  careless  pence  deet 
not  trouble  himself  about  advancement ;  an  nqttotne 
person  does  not  concern  himself  about  improvement. 
a  thoughUeee  person  brings  himself  Into  dhnnss;  a 
heedless  person  exposes  himself  to  accidents. 

Heedless  and   inattentive  are,  for  tbe  most  pan, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  not  taken  In  a  bad  sense.    We  may  be  heed- 
less of  a  thing  of  whicb  it  Is  not  needful  10  lake  any 
heed; 
There  In  the  ruin,  heedless  of  tbe  dead, 
Tbe  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 
Golt- 
Or  inattentive  if  the  thing  does  not  demand  1 
1  In  tbe  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  not  t 
ttve  to  the  meanest  of  bis  subjects.*— Blair. 


THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 
Thoughtful,  or  full  of  thinking  (v.  To  think,  t  • 
fleet),  considerate,  or  ready  to  consider  (p.  To  cons*- 
dsr,  reflect),  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliberate  (v.  To 
consult),  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signincatm : 
he  who  is  thoughtful  does  not  forget  his  duty ;  be  whs 
Is  considerate  pauses,  and  considers  properly  what  n 
bis  duty;  he  who  deliberates  considers  deliberate^. 
It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 
thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him ;  'Meal 
minds  are  In  general  inclined  to  levity,  much  more  than 
to  thoughtful  melancholy  .'—Blair.  It  is  the  i 
mendation  of  a  confidential  person  to  be  eousi 
as  he  has  often  to  Judge  according  to  his  own 
Uon ;  '  Some  things  will  not  bear  much  zeal ;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  leas  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  sober  and  con- 
siderate men,'— Tillotson.  It  is  the  recommendatioo 
of  a  person  who  ia  acting  for  himself  in  critical  mat- 
ters to  be  deliberate ;  '  There  Is  a  vast  difference  he 
tween  sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  presumptioa,  as 
vast  as  between  Inadvertency  and  deliheratssnJ— 
South.  There  Is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word 
deliberate,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark 
a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ;  young  people  may  some- 
times plead  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberate  malice. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Attentive  marks  a  readiness  to  attend  (v.  7b  atfssf 
to);  careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Care,  svtiestues). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind :  we  are 
attentive  in  order  to  understand  and  improve;  wean 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  pro 
flu  by  what  Is  told  him  in  learning  his  task ;  a  cartful 
scholar  performs  his  exercise  correctly. 

Attention  respects  matters  of  Judgement ;  care  m 
hues  to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions :  we  listen  *r- 
tentivetu;  we  read  or  write  carefully.  A  servant 
must  be  attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  ted 
careful  not  to  Injure  his  master's  property.  A  trans- 
lator must  be  attentive ;  a  transcriber  careful.  A 
tradesman  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  all 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Ia 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  <Tbe  use  of  t*«  pas- 
sions is  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  tbe  undemanfr 
tag,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  ses 
attentive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.*— Admso*. 
*  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  a 
and  as  far  from  speaking  as  doing  uV—Sn 
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CARE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 
,  in  Latin  euro,  comes  probably  from  the  Greek 
•t  power,  because  whoever  has  power  has  a  weight 
core  ;  solicitude,  in  French  solicitude,  Latin  solli- 
udo  from  solUcito  to  disquiet,  compounded  of  solum 
i  cito  to  put  altogether  In  commotion,  signifies  a 
nplete  state  of  restless  commotion;  anxiety,  in 
ench  anxietd,  Latin  anxietas,  from  anxius  and  ango, 
eek  &yx»%  Hebrew  pjfl  to  hang,  suffocate,  torment, 
ntfies  a  state  of  extreme  suffering. 
These  terms  express  mental  pain  in  different  degrees ; 
re  less  than  solicitude,  and  this  lea  than  anxiety, 
ire  consists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  solicitude  and 
xteiy  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the  pastpre- 
nt,  and  future;  solicitude  and  anxiety  regard  the 
e*ent  and  future.  Care  Is  directed  towards  the  pre- 
m  and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance ;  solicitude  and 
ixicty  are  employed  about  that  which  fa  absent  and 

a  certain  distance. 

We  are  careful  about  the  means;  eeliciUna  and 
nxious  about  the  end;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
x»d ;  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil.    The  cares  of 

parent  exceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  has 
q  unceasing  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
od  experiences  many  an  anxious  thought  lest  all  his 
xre  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care,  though  in  some  respects  an  infirmity  of  our 
ature,  is  a  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
rhich  we  cannot  altogether  remove ;  as  It  respects  the 
resent,  it  is  a  bounden  duty ;  but  when  it  extends  to 
uturity,  It  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  pious 
esignation ; 

But  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  cars 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek.— Milton. 
Solicitude  and  anxiety,  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
rreconcilable  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
eaches  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  ( Can 
four  solicitude  alter  the  course,  or  unravel  the  Intri- 
:acy,  of  human  events  T— Blair.  <  The  story  of  a 
nan  who  grew  gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety 
Is  very  famous/— Spectator. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 
Care,  in  Latin  euro,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  riooc  authority,  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  In  authority ;  concern,  from  the  Latin  con- 
temo,  compounded  of  con  and  cerno,  signifies  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard,  in  French  regarder, 
compounded  of  re  and  garder  to  look,  signifies  looking 
back  upon  a  thing. 

Care  and  concern  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling: 
egard  consists  of  thought  only.    We  care  for  a  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 
His  trust  was  equal  with  Uie  Deity  to  be  deem'd, 
Equal  in  strength,  aud  rather  than  be  less 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  alL— Miltos. 
We  concern  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 
our  attention ; 

Oar  country's  welfare  Is  our  first  concern.— Ha vard. 
We  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection ; 
Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds : 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bkllbr. 
Cart  is  altogether  an  active  principle :  the  careful 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object;  care  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours;  it 
h  opposed  to  negligence.    Concern  Is  not  so  active  In 
Its  nature :  the  person  who  Is  concerned  wili  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  by  others ;  It  is  opposed 
to  Indifference.    Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind;  it  may  lead  to  actios,  but  of  itself  extends  no 
further  than  reflection. 
The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care ; 
Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir: 
If  thou  tar* st  little,  less  shall  be  my  ears.— Drtdbh. 
sbugion  is  the  grand  object  of  concern,   '  The  more 
the  authority  of  any  station  in  society  Is  extended,  the 
more  It  concents  puWlck  happiness  that  It  be  committed 


spuL  .. 

to  nien  fearing  God '—Rooirs    Thee 


i  of  others 


is  an  object  ef  regard ;  '  He  has  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  their  most  favourable  regards.'— Smith. 

No  one  ought  to  expect  to  be  exempt  from  care  ■ 
the  provision  of  a  family,  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, are  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  take  some  care% 
or  at  least  have  some  concern,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  our  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

Gars,  e.  Care,  solicitude ;  charge,  In  French  charge 
a  burden,  in  Arroorick  aud  Bretan  carg,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  and  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burdui;  a  management, 
in  French  management,  from  manager  and  miner  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 
Core  (v.  Care,  concern)  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  management;  but  In  the  strict  sense,  it 
comprehends  personal  labour :  charge  involves  respon- 
sibility :  management  {v.  To  conduct)  includes  regula- 
tion and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the 
charge  of  children ;  a  steward  has  the  management  of 
a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in  order  to  take  care ;  we 
must  look  in  order  to  take  charge;  we  must  always 
think  in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
charge  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence ;  manage 
tnent  in  matters  of  business  and  experience :  the  female 
has  the  core  of  the  house,  and  the  man  that  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family ; 
Care 's  a  father's  right— a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  he  labours  with  a  bome-felt  joy.— Shirlct. 
An  instructor  has  the  charge  of  youth ;  «  I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which  Tiberius  took 
the  charge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.*— Cumberland.  A  clerk  has  the  management 
of  a  business;  'The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  whe 
persisted  in  Her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  Into  execution.'— Hawkksworth. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Care,  solicitude) , 
cautious  Is  in  Latin  cautus,  participle  of  cavco,  which 
comes  from  cavus  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  place  of  security ;  hence  the  epithet  cautious 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  security ;  provident,  In  Latin 
providens,  signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  beforehand, 
from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes ;  cautious  to  avoid 
danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  difficulties: 
carets  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what  we  have ; 
caution  must  be  used  in  guarding  against  the  evils  that 
may  be;  providence  must  be  employed  in  supplying 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  of 
the  future.  Providence  Is  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  of  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end;  a  careful 
person  omits  nothing ; 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 

To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone; 

What  could  a  careful  father  have  done  more  1 
Drydbh. 
Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from  action ;  a 
cautious  person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not; 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  Is  both  cars 
and  caution  In  the  management  of  property ;  a  pro- 
vident person  acts  for  the  future  by  abstaining  for  the 


Blest  above  men  If  be  perceives  and  fedi 
.  The  blessings  he  Is  heir  to :  he !  to  whom 
His  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
In  this  fair  district  of  their  native  Isle 
A  free  inheritance.— Cumberland. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Cautious,  v.  Careful ;  warm,  from  the  same  as  aware 
(v.  To  be  amort  of),  signifies  ready  to  look  out  •  r* 
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eumspoeL  la  Latin  ctrcaiejpsetea,  participle  of  dram- 
spiHo  to  look  about,  signifies  ready  to  look  on  all  slues. 

Then  epiibeu  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
but  camUous  eipreawa  less  than  tbe  other  two ;  It  Is 
iieceasary  to  be  cautious  at  all  timet;  to  be  awry  In 
caws  of  peculiar  danger;  to  be  crroaespact  id  marten 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

Cauls**  is  tbe  effect  of  fear;  warms**  of  danger; 
ctrcasupsstis*  of  experience  and  reflection.  The 
iwtim  man  reckon*  an  contingencies;  be  guards 
afainat  the  evito  that  maybe,  by  pausing  before  be  acts; 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 

Effect  on  them,  than  on  tbe  common  sort; 

Tbe  vulgar  only  shake  their  caution  heads. 

Or  whisper  In  the  ear  wisely  suspicious.— CueunR. 
The  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which  be  suspects 
to  be  impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  It;  *  Let  not  that 
very  caution,  which  is  tbe  fruit  of  experience,  degene- 
rate into  craft.1— Blair.  The  circumspect  man  weighs 
and  deliberates;  he  looks  around  and  ealcutites  on 
possibilities  and  probabilities;  be  seeks  to  attain  his 
and  by  the  safest  means:  •  No  pious  man  can  be  so  cir- 
cumspect in  tbe  care  of  his  conscience,  "" 
nan  tain  "  "    ' 


i  in  that  of  his  pocket'- 
moat  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all  men;  he  most 
oe  wary  in  bis  Intercourse  with  designing  men;  he 
moat  be  circumspect  when  transacting  business  of  par- 
ticular importance  and  intricacy.  Tbe  tri.  ™iler  most 
be  cautious  when  going  a  road  not  familiar  u>  bim ;  he 
most  be  wary  when  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous places;  be  must  be  circumspect  when  going  through 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passages. 

A  person  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  give  offence ; 
he  ought  to  be  wary  not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
Mtigauons;  he  ought  to  be  circumspect  not  to  engage 


in  what  Is  above  Bis  abilities  to  complete.  It  is 
sary  to  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
freely  before  strangers ;  to  be  wary  in  one's  speech 
before  busy  bodies  and  calumniators ;  to  be  circumspect 
whenever  we  speak  on  publick  matters,  respecting 
eUber  politicks  or  religion.  * 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 
Mindful,  signifies  full  of  minding,  or  thinking  on 
that  which  is  past;  It  mostly  regards  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others ; 
Be  mindful,  when  thou  bast  entomb'd  tbe  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  tbe  root.— Da  roan. 
Regardful  respects  that  which  in  Itself  demands  re- 
gard or  serious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 

Rtgmrdful  of  my  miseries,— Hill. 
Observant  respects  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Dbtobh. 
A  child  should  always  be  mindful  of  Its  parents'  in- 
structions ;  they  should  never  be  forgotten :  every  one 
should  be  regardful  of  his  several  duties  and  obliga- 
tions; they  never  ought  to  be  neglected:  one  ough 
to  be  observant  of  the  religious  duties  which  one's 
profession  enjoins  upon  blm :  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
bears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
good ;  by  being  regardful  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
and  to  society  at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through  the 
world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own  mind  and  esteem 
from  others ;  by  being  observant  of  all  rule  and  order, 
we  afford  to  others  a  salutary  example  for  their  Imi- 


a  thing  to  common  to  all  these  tersna.  Wc  are  auwv 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it;  *  The  firstsnm 
in  tbe  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  snore  iauBcssssj 
than  men  are  aware  of.*— annus.     We  sue  em  m 

fuard  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepared  tor  a 
What  establishment  of  religion  more  fHessfr  a 
publick  happiness  could  be  desired  or  framed  (ihasac 
own).    How  zealous  ourht  we  to  be  for  Jtu  , 


tion ;  how  much  an  our  guard  against  every  daces 
which  threatens  to  trouble  iL»— Blaul.  We  are  cp 
prized  of  that  of  which  we  have  bad  an  intiaaaaaa 
or  have  been  Informed  of ;  *  In  play  the  chance  of  las 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  learnt  each  pern 
should  be  apprized  of  tbe  force  employed  against  tm» 
— Stbelb.  We  are  conscious  of  that  in  watch  *e 
have  ourselves  been  concerned ;  ( I  know  notaiag  m 
hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  orer  as  caJsneiry  and 
reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of  oaktisetbe 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  or  oar  asnw. 
eonscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them-' 
Addisojc. 

To  be  swars,  and  em  one's  gnard,  respect  the  fat  ere . 
to  be  apprized,  either  the  past  or  present;  10  be  con- 
scious, only  tbe  past.    Experience  enables  a  man  to  be 


tare  of  consequences ;  prudence  and  casta 
him  the  necessity  of  being  em  Mis  guard  1, 
evils.  Whoever  is  fully  aware  of  the  Dues a—  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  all  his  goods  in  this  worst,  will  be 
an  his  guard  to  prevent  any  calamities,  at  far  at  tbe 
use  of  means  in  his  control. 

We  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what  |msni  soul  await, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstances,  we  am 
conscious  only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  apprized  of  what  hat  hap- 
pened from  indications  that  attract  our  notice;  we  are 
conscious  of  our  guilt  from  tbe  recollection  of  what  vie 
have  done.  A  commander  vt  ho  is  not  aware  of  a)!  the 
contingencies  that  influence  the  fate  of  a  baxtk,  who 
la  not  on  hie  guard  against  the  stratagenss  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  not  fully  appritod  of  their  intentions, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  than, 
has  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory ;  the  chances  of  de- 
feat are  greatly  against  him. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTION 

Heea\  which  through  the  medium  of  the  < 
Hum  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  trie*  10  avoid, 
and  video  to  see,  applies  to  matters  of  importaaoi  to 
one's  moral  conduct ;  care  (v.  Cars,  concern)  apasjei 
to  matters  of  minor  Import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  cars;  the  forum 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  heed;  the  latter 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  cars; 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  tbe 
evil  that  may  happen ;  the  latter  sees  principally  to 
tbe  thing  that  is  immediately  before  him.  When  a 
young  man  enters  the  world,  he  must  take  heed  lest 
he  be  not  ensnared  by  his  companions  into  vteioas 
practices; 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

Aware,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and  war*,  signifies 
to  be  on  the  look  out  from  the  Saxon  veer,  German, 
dec  waarea,  Greek  epdtt  to  see;  guard,  In  French 
gardsr,  Is  connected  with  word,  in  Saxon  waerd,  Ger- 
man, Jto.  gewakrty  participle  of  wahren;  apprized,  in 
French  appris,  from  apprendre  to  apprehend,  learn,  or 
understand :  conscious,  in  Latin  conscius,  of  con  and 
tctaa  knowing,  signifies  knowing  within  one's  self. 

The  idea  f  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 


Next  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  c 

Without  the  walls  a  rutn'd  temple  stands. 

Dbyhb*. 
In  a  slippery  path  we  must  jake  care  that  we  do  net 
fall ;  ( I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with  more 
care  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.'— Pops. 

Heed  has  moreover  tbe  sense  of  thinking  on  what 
is  proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  atUu- 
tfsa,  which  from  the  Latin  atttndo,  or  at  and  Undo 
to  stretch,  signifies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  heed  and 
paying  attention:  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  Instruction ;  but  the 
latter  is  said  of  every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per- 
form. A  good  child  gives  heed  to  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangerous  or  fake  step; 
he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson  which  Is  set  him  ts 
He  who  gives  no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others 


is  made  to  repeat  his  folly  by  bitter  experience ;  'It  is 
a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  heed  Is  glreo 
to  what  he  says.*— L'EsTBiaaB.  He  who  fain  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  uV»  instruction  of  others  cannot  expect 
to  grow  wiser;     He  perceived  oothtvg  but  auence, 
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ana  mgns  of  attention  to  what  he  would  farther  say.' 
~Baoom. 
All  wen  attentive  to  the  godlike  man.— Dryobn. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Esteem,  from  the  Latin  mstimo,  signifies  literally  to 
set  a  value  upon ;  respect,  from  the  Latin  respicio,  sig- 
nifies to  look  back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attention ; 
regard,  v.  To  attend  f  0. 

A  favourable  eentimeot  towards  particular  objects  Is 
Included  in  the  meaning  of  all  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the  understanding ; 
regard  springs  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  bead : 
esteem  Is  produced  by  intrinsick  worth;  respect  by 
eztrinsick  qualities;  regard  is  affection  blended  with 
esteem :  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  independently 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others ;  but  respect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem ;  '  How  great 
honour  and  esteem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per* 
haps  they  never  saw  before.'— Tillotsoh.  Those 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
distinction,  or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ; 

Then  for  what  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire, 

Attend,  and  In  the  son  respect  the  sire.— Pops. 
Regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or  those  who 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  each  other ;  Industry  and 
sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  esteem  for  another ;  superiour  learn- 
ing or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  excite  a 
mutual  regard;  *  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
their  most  favourable  regards:— Smith.  This  latter 
term  is  asm  used  figuratively,  and  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  '  Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  toe  body.'— Addisoh. 


TO  HONOUR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

Tnese  terms  agree  In  expressing  the  act  of  an  in- 
ferlour  towards  his  superiour :  but  honour  {v.  Glory) 
expresses  less  than  reverence  (v.  To  odors),  and  more 
than  respect  (0.  To  esteem). 

To  honour,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  mostly  an  out- 
ward act ;  to  reverence  to  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment  ,*  to  respect 
b  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will ;  we  honour  our  parents  by  obeying  them  and 

Sving  them  our  personal  service :  we  reverence  our 
aker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word ;  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  similar 
sentiment  in  a  less  degree ;  *  This  is  a  duty  In  the  fifth 
commandment  required  towards  our  prince  and  our 
parent,  a  respect  which  in  the  notion  of  it  Implies  a 
mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object  equally 
supposes  goodness  and  power.' — Rooms.  'The 
foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  in  reverence,  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.'— Blai*.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good ; 
'  Establish  your  character  on  the  respect  of  toe  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependants.'— Blaie. 

To  honour  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents ;  but  reverence  is 
confined  to  objects  of  a  religious  description ;  "  We 
honour  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
their  station ;  we  respect  all  who  possess  superiour  qua- 
lities :  the  former  Is  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  of  the 
constitution  of  civil  society ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
an  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
oihe.a.  To  respect,  as  I  have  before  observed,  signi- 
fies merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  show  resveet,  or  a 
mark  of  respect,  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
brings  It  still  nearer  to  honour.  It  is  a  mark  of  honour 
In  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  sovereign ; 
it  Is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honours 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  their 
*  respect  Is  always  paid  to  age  in  all  Christian 


countries ;  among  the  heathens  it  £ife*%d  aceordlog  to 
the  temper  of  the  people. 
To  honour  when  applied  to  things  is  also  used  in  the 


a  stronger 


of  holding  in  honour,  in  whicn  case  k  expresses 
>nger  sentiment  than  respect,  which  solely  im 


rt«  an 
able: 


»  •«.»««..»  than  respect,  which  solely  Im 
.  ea  regard  to ;  *  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  it  is  at  once  honoured  and  neglected.'- 
Jobmsom 

The  bless'd  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions ;  but  respect  the  right 
And  in  the  wtrks  of  pious  men  delight.— €hapma> 

HONESTY,  HONOUR. 

These  terms  both  respect  the  principle  which  actuates 
men  m  the  adjustment  of  their  rights  with  each  other. 
The  words  are  both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  pfl  substance  or  wealth  (v.  Ho 
nesty),  which,  being  the  primitive  source  of  esteem 
among  men.  became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
1  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  good.  Hence 
and  honour  are  both  founded  upon  what  is 
e ;  with  this  difference,  that  honest*  is  confined 
to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  which  civil  society 
is  founded,  and  honour  is  an  Independent  principle  that 
extends  Jo  every  thing  which  by  usage  has  been  ad 
mined  as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem  ;  '  Honesty, 
in  the  language  of  the  Romany  as  well  as  in  French, 
rather  signifies  a  composition  or  those  qualities  which 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  pos- 
sess them.'— Temple.  « If  by  honour  be  meant  any 
thing  distinct  from  conscience,  't  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  ceiuure  and  esteem  of  the  world.'— Roonas. 
An  honest  action,  therefore,  can  never  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honourable  action ;  since  la 
the  performance  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tives comparatively  low,  whereas  Id  the  other  case  he 
is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  regard  for  the  honour  or  the 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  inconvenience  In  various 
forms ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  is  annexed  only  dis- 
grace or  the  ill  opinion  of  others :  he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gain 
his  petty  purpose  with  the  sncrlficetof  his  honour;  but 
be  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  is  thwarted  in  his  pur- 
pose  by  the  Intervention  of  the  laws,  which  deprive 
him  of  his  unworthy  gains:  consequently,  men  are 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  they  will  or  not,  bu* 
they  are  entirely  free  in  the  choice  of  being  honour 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  is  founded  on  th 
very  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  honour  o  1 
the  incidental  principles  which  have  been  annexed  t  > 
them  In  the  progress  of  time  and  culture ;  the  form*  1 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  he  vho  Is  actuated  by  th  1 


is  posit 
prlncip 


nciple  can  never  err ;  but  ra  j  Uttier  Is  Indefinite  nU 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  trcn  opinion  It  will  eas'.h 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  false  honesty,  but  we  m  ii 
have  false  honour.  Hortsty  always  Keeps  a  mii, 
within  the  line  of  his  duty :  but  a  mistaken  notion  oj 
what  is  honourable  may  carry  a  man  very  far  from 
what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  0  run  couMei 
to  common  honesty. 

HONESTY  UPRIGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY. 
PROBITY.  ' 


Honesty,  v.  Fair;  uprightness,  from  upright,  in 
German  aufrickttg  or  aufgerickut,  from  aufruhien 
to  set  up,  signifies  in  a  straight  direction,  not  deviating 
nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  is  the  moat  familiar  and  universal  term,  it 
is  applied  alike  to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind:  upright  Is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principle  As  It  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  Is  a 
much  -jore  homely  virtue  than  uprightness:  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  who  in  his  dealings  with  others  does 
not  violate  the  laws:  thus  a  servant  Is  honest  who 
does  not  take  any  or  the  property  of  his  master,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  taken ;  a  tradesman  is  honest  wha  does 
not  sell  bad  articles ;  and  people  In  genera]  are  deno- 
minated honest  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  others:  h*u*ty\r 
this  sense,  therefore,  consists  In  negatives;  lot  us* 
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tightness  to  positive,  and  extendi  to  all  matters  wbtch 
are  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  comprehend*  not 
only  every  thing  which  to  known  to  be  hurtful,  but  also 
whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To  be  honest 
require*  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  flmt  princi- 
ples of  civil  society;  it  to  learned,  and  may  be  prao- 
ttoed,  by  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant:  but  to  be 
upright  supposes  a  superiority  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation, which  qualifies  a  person  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  injure  another. 
An  honest  man  is  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  sells  to  him;  but  an  upright 
man  seeks  to  provide  him  with  that  which  shall  fully 
answer  his  purpose :  a  man  will  not  think  himself  dis- 
honest who  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  whkh  it 
*  possible  may  escape  his  notice ;  but  an  upright  man 
will  rather  suffer  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  to 
an  errour  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
From  this  difference  between  honesty  and  uprightness 
Arises  another,  namely,  that  the  honest  man  may  be 
honest  only  for  bis  own  convenience,  out  of  regard  to 
Ms  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  laws ;  but  the  upright 
man  is  always  upright,  from  hit  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  bis  concern  for  others. 

Honest,  in  its  extended  sense,  as  It  is  applied  to 
principles,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  is  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  common  kind  of  honesty  above 
mentioned;  uprightness,  however,  in  this  case,  still 
preserves  its  superiority.  An  honest  principle  is  the 
first  and  most  universally  applicable  principle,  which 
the  mind  forms  of  what  Is  right  and  wrong;  and  the 
honest  man,  who  Is  so  denominated  on  account  of  bis 
having  this  principle,  Is  looked  upon  with  respect,  In- 
asmuch as  he  possesses  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
virtue  in  his  dealings  with  others.  Honest  is  here 
the  generlck  and  uprightness  the  specifick  term;  the 
former  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  toe  latter  in- 
cludes the  former.  There  may  be  many  honest  men 
and  honest  minds;  but  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upright  minds.  The  honest  man  to  rather 
Contrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  honest  principle  to 
opposed  to  the  selfish  or  artful  principle;  but  the  up- 
right man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
contrasted  with  nothing  but  itself.*  An  honest  man 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  know  It ;  but  an  upright  man  is 
careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 

Honesty  to  a  feeling  that  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
spontaneous  impulse ;  uprightness  to  a  principle  that 
regulates  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Honesty  can  be  dispensed  with  In  no  case;  but  up- 
rightness is  called  into  exercise  only  in  curtain  cases. 
We  characterize  a  servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
honest:  but  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in  so  low  a 
capacity  as  upright,  since  uprightness  Is  exercised  in 
matters  of  higher  uumient,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  own  mind ;  a  Judse,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  upright,  who  scrupulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Uprightness  to  applicable  only  to  principles  and 
actions ;  integrity  (from  the  Latin  integer  whole)  to  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  man  or  his  character ;  and  probity 
(from  probus  or  prohibus  restraining,  that  to,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  to  in  like  manner  used  only  In  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  Uprightness  to  the  straightness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  Is 
measured;  integrity  to  the  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  man's  character  throughout  lite  in  bis  various 
transactions ;  probity  to  the  excellence  and  parity  of  a 
man's  character  in  his  various  relations.   When  we 


ascribe  the  particular  < 

the  integrity  of  his  principles  or  i 


of  any  tBdivUnai  a 

properly  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles]  or  antes,  as 
to  the  uprightness  of  his  principle*.  A  anna'a  up- 
rightness displays  itself  in  his  dealings,  be  they  ever 
so  trifling ;  but  the  integrity  of  bis  character  is  see*  m 
the  most  important  concerns  of  life.  A  lodge  shows 
his  uprightness  In  his  daily  adminiatratioo  of  Justice, 
when  lie  remains  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  nsotfve, 
he  shows  his  integrity  when  he  resists  the  most  power- 
ful motives  of  personal  interest  and  ad  vantage  om  ef 
respect  to  right  and  Justice. 


Integrity  and  probity  are  both  general  i 
terms ;  but  the  former  is  relative,  the  latter  as  positive: 
integrity  refers  to  the  external  Injuries  by  watch  it  any 
be  assailed  or  destroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried  and  pre 
served :  probity  is  goodness  existing  of  itself,  without 
reference  to  any  thing  else.    There  is  no  integrity 
where  private  interest  to  not  In  question;  there  to  ao 
probity  wherever  the  Interests  of  others  are  injured . 
integrity  therefore  includes  pr obits,  but  probity  sVes 
not  necessarily  suppose  integrity.     Probity  is  a  free 
principle,  that  acta  without  any  force;  integrity  b  a 
defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged  to  maintain  itself 
against  external  force.    Probity  excludes  all  isjnsf ice  ; 
integrity  excludes  In  a  particular  manner  that  isjostiee 
,which  would  favour  one's  self.    Probity  respects  the 
rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render  to  every  one 
what  to  his  due ;  it  does  not  wait  to  itrnasrd.it  * 
not  require  any  compulsion ;  it  volnnlnriiv 
all  the  circumstances  and  condition*  or 
measures  out  to  each  his  portion 
forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel, 
unfair)  or  any  thing  else  which  may  press  oaeqaatt? 
and  unjustly  on  bis  neighbour:   integrity  la  dsria- 
terested;  it  sacrifices  every  personal  cansideran'oa  » 
the  maintenance  of  what  to  right:   a  man  of  m 


call  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  in  the  detail, 
we  bear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  Isactuated :  when  we  call  him  a 
man  of  integrity,  we  view  him  in  the  gross,  not  in 
this  nor  that  circumstance  of  life,  but  in  every  circum- 
stance in  which  the  rights  and  Interests  of  others  are 
concerned.  Uprightness  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  aa  a  part  of  integrity;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  acting  principle  to  in  the  one 
ease  only  kept  in  view,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  is  farther  evident  by  ob- 
serving their  different  application.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  man's  uprightness  being  shaken,  or  of  bis  preserving 
bis  uprightness;  but  of  his  integritu  being  shaken, 
cad  his  preset  vlng  his  integrity     We  may  however, 


tegritu  will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  from  seffiog 
himself  for  gold;  he  will  keep  himself  aloof  from  si 
private  partialities  or  resentments,  all  parry  canals  or 
intrigue,  which  are  npt  to  violate  the  integrity  of  on 
mind.  We  look  for  honesty  and  uprightness  in 
citizens;  It  sets  every  question  at  rest  between  man 
and  man :  we  took  for  tatv  -'ty  and  probitw  in  states- 
men, or  such  as  have  to  a>i:ist  the  rights  of  many; 
they  contribute  to  the  publir *  a»  often  as  in  the  prrvats 
good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  vahj* 
of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  honesty  a 
current  coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's  bands;  he 
cannot  dispense  with  it  for  his  daily  una :  uprightness 
to  fine  sliver :  probity  fine  gold  without  any  alloy:  ani 
integrity  gold  tried  and  purified :  all  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  but  comparatively  few,  yet  carry  a  value  with 
them  independently  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  then. 

RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 
Rectitude  to  properly  Tightness,  which  is  expresses 
in  a  stronger  manner  by  uprightness :  we  speak  of  Un 
rectitude  of  the  Judgement ;  nut  of  the  uprightness  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  must  fas 
something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious ;  <  We  are  told  by 
Cumberland  that  rectitude  is  merely  metaphorical,  and 
that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  shortest  passage  man 
point  to  point,  so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by 
the  fewest  means.'— Johhsor. 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  Impostor  foal, 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  retnrn'd. 

Miltoji. 


FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE,  REASONABLE 
Fair,  in  Saxon  fngsr,  comes  probably  from  tat 
Latin  puUher  beautilm:  honest,  in  Latin  honest**, 
comes  from  honos  hoii  s  :r;  equUnbUr  signifies  havtog 
equity,  or  according  to  "juity;  re&sonsble,  havtog 
reason,  or  according  to  return. 

Fair  to. said  of  persons  or  things;  honest  mostly 
characterises  the  person,  either  as  to  his  conduct  or 
bis  principle.  When  fair  and  honest  are  both  spotted 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more  thai 
the  latter:  a  man  may  be  honest  without  being  fssr; 
he  cannot  be  fear  without  being  honest.  Fmrnm 
enters  into  every  minute  circumstance  connected  wife 
the  Interests  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  them  alike  for 
both;  honesty  to  contented  with  a  literal  confbnniqr  si 
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«**©  law,  ft  consult*  the  Interest  of  one  party:  the  fair 
«a«rter  looks  to  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself  he 
-evJabes  only  for  an  equal  share  of  advantage;  a  man 
may  be  an  honest  dealer  while  be  looks  to  no  one's  ad- 
vantage  bat  his  own :  the  fair  man  always  acts  from 
x*  principle  of  right;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed  to  characterize 
the  man  generally ,  fairness  expresses  less  than  honesty. 
IUtkii  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  commercial 
transactions  or  minor  personal  concents;  (If  the 
worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are  the  fairest  It 
as  not  because  they  are  /sir,  but  because  they  seem  to 
trim  most  likely  to  prove  successful.*— Bma.  Honesty 
ranks  among  the  first  moral  virtues,  and  elevates  a  man 
Ugh  above  his  fellow-creatures; 

'An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God.— -Pops. 
Should  be  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great, 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state, 
Then  must  he  toll  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  disgrace. 

JSNTIIS. 

A  man  Is  fair  who  is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantages  as  be  enjoys  himself  In  every  matter 
however  trivial :  or  he  ia  honest  in  all  his  looks,  words, 
and  actions :  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  countenance 
ever  belle  his  heart    A  fair  man  makes  himself  ac- 


ceptable. 
When  : 


i  fair  ia  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
uungs,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reasonable ;  they 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust:  faxr  and  equitable 
■appose  two  objects  put  in  collision ;  reasonable  is  c 
ployed  abstractedly;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so 
m  relation  to  all  circumstances;  what  is  reasonable  is 
so  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  In  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  circum- 
stance, is  duly  weighed ;  a  Judgement  is  equitable  which 
decides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties; 
a  price  Is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either  fair 
or  equitable ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
trifling  matters,  even  in  our  games  and  amusements, 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important  rights  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  business  of  the  umpire  to  decide /atr/y 
between  the  combatants  or  the  competitors  for  a  prize ; 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Judge  to  decide  equitably  be- 
tween men  whose  property  is  at  issue ;  '  A  man  is  very 
unlikely  to  Judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agi- 
tated by  a  sense  of  wrong.'— Johnboh. 

A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  offer  may 
be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  reasonable:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man ;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  In  itself,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  '  The  reasonableness  of  a 
test  Is  not  hard  to  be  proved.'— Johhson. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 
Honour  (v.  Honour)  may  be  taken  either  for  that 
which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  conferred  on  him ;  dignity,  from  the  Latin 
dignus  worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  bo  equally 
applied  to  what  is  Intrinslck  or  exirinsick  of  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honour  has  a  reference  to  what  is 
vteemed  by  others ;  dignity  to  that  which  is  esteemed 
by  ourselves:  a  sense  of  honour  Impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  honourable  among  men ;  a 
sense  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  to  consistent  with 
the  worth  and  greatness  of  bis  nature:  the  former 
strives  to  elevate  himself  as  an  individual;  the  latter 
to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his  species:  the 
former  may  lead  a  person  astray ;  but  the  latter  to  an 
unerring  guide.  It  Is  honour  which  sometimes  makes 
a  man  first  Insult  his  friend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon 
him  whom  he  has  insulted :  it  is  dignity  which  makes 
him  demise  every  paltry  affront  from'others,  and  apo- 
logise for  every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part 
This  distinction  between  the  terms  is  kept  up  in  their 
application  to  what  la  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
honour  Is  that  which  is  conferred  on  nun  by  others; 
When  a  proud  aspiring  man  meets  with  honours  and 
efenncnts,  these  are  the  things  which  are  ready  to 
j  bold  of  his  heart  and  affection*.'— South.  The 
r  Is  the  worts  or  value  which  Is  added  to  hfe 


Htm  Tullus  next  In  dignity  succeeds*-- Diydbh 
Hence  we  always  speak  of  honours  as  conferred  or 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained. 
Honours  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  are 
always  permanent  an  act  of  condescension  from  the 
sovereign  Is  an  honour;  but  the  dignity  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  the  office.  Hence  It  Is  that  honours  are 
mostly  civil  or  political ;  dignities  ecclesiastical. 


GLORY,  HONOUR. 

Glory  is  something  dazzling  and  widely  diftWd 
The  Latin  word  gloria,  anciently  written  glosia,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  witjb  our  words  gloss,  glaze 
glitter,  glow,  through  the  medium  of  tne  northern 
words  gleissen,  glotten,  glduzen,  gluhen,  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  7f"M  a  live  coal.  That  the 
moral  Idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by  light  is  evt 
dent  from  the  glory  which  is  painted  round  the  head 
of  our  Saviour;  honour  Is  something  less  splendid, 
bat  more  solid  (v.  Honour). 

Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  great 
undertakings; 

Hence  Is  out  love  of  fame ;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labours  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend. 

Jurats 
Honour  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty;  'As 
virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of 
some  particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.'— A ddisom.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exploit, 
bring  glory ;  a  faithful  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honour.  Glory  is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  publick  interest;  honour  is  .more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  tbe  individual  by  whom 
it  is  sought;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  latest  posterity :  honour  Is  limited  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  bis  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by  few,  and 
may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any  one;  honour  la 
more  or  less  within  tbe  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  die 
regarded  by  no  one.  A  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army  goes  in  pursuit  of  glory ;  the  humble  citizen  who 
acts  his  part  In  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  In  tbe  road  for  honour.  A 
nation  acquires  glory  by  tbe  splendour  of  its  victories, 
and  Its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it  obtains 
honour  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity  and  pood  faith 
in  all  Its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Our  own  nation 
has  acquired  glory  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warrioura: 
it  has  gained  honour  by  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
fls  government.  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
was  glorious ;  his  humane  treatment  of  tbe  Persian 
princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an  honourable 
trait  in  his  character.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  principles  of  human 
nature;  the  national  conduct  of  England  during  tbe 
revolutionary  period  reflects  honour  on  the  English 


Glory  Is  a  sentiment,  selfish  In  its  nature,  but  salu 
tary  or  pernicious  in  its  effect,  according  as  It  is  dl 
reeled; 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 

Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasures  wean, 

Tet  why  should  he  defraud  his  son  of  fame, 

And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  t 

Darner 

Honour  Is  a  principle  disinterested  in  Its  nature,  and 

beneficial  In  its  operations;  'Sir  Francis  Bacon,  for 

greatness  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 

honour  to  his  age  and  country.'— Aumson.    A  thirst 

tor  glory  Is  seldom  Indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 

others,  as  It  Is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  duty , 

there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  It  by  eie 

vated  nets  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the 

virtue  to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offer :  a  love 

of  honour  can  nevrr  be  indulged  but  to  tbe  advantage 

of  others;  It  is  restricts!  by  fixed  laws ;  it  requlrtw  a 
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USPS  ^"Sl"*^  ??***?**  «*  a  duo  re- 
nown? b^viS?  rf  •*-"!*  k  amociated  with 

OrSHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

-iS^fir!^  *•  contrary  to  kuK;  *a*eiM 
marks  the  likeness  to  a  jtaeee. 

INsaaaass  characterise,  duply  the  made  of  action ; 
knavish  characterize!  the  agent  as  well  as  the  action  : 
what  It  dishonest  violate*  the  established  laws  of  man : 
what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar  art  and  deaign  in 
the  accomplishment    It  is  dishonest  to  take  any  thing 

AasvuA  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on 
the  confidence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  dishonest 
practices  by  ordinary  mean  of  security;  but  we  must 
not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knavish  people 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  overreached ;  <  Gaming  V too 

E23FPZ  ?"dT  *•*•"■*  for  •  axeman  to  addict 
Umseir  to  iL*— Loan  Lyttletoh.  'Not  to  laugh 
when  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavish,  hypocritical 
way  of  malting  a  mask  of  one's  face.'— Pors. 

RIGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 

rignt,  not  leaning  to  one  side  or  tbe  other,  standing  as 
It  ought;  just,  in  Latin  Justus,  from  jus  law,  signifies 
according  to  a  rule  of  right;  fit,  v.FU;  jwi,  fcl 

-.ii^**.^* here uKL*e"t,tl  term;  the  others  express 
nodes  of  fv*«.  The  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
Jhewritten  wW  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  heart! 
according  to  the  original  constitutions  of  our  nature: 
2r" Ha!!  *XLwllmHAn  delonnlD«>  by  toe  written  laws 
Sfwl?6^  "5  «*?  *nd  frVir  *re  determined  by  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  civil  society.  /  «•  «• 

^TiS^.S6  *****  Md  *•  wron«  toere  are  no  gra- 
whatever  is  nijr is  not  wrong,  anowhatever  is  wrong 

skS£'£i^i2KiS  **•  comrary;  **ve  various 
•hades  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
"Ztonns  of  speech  or  written  rules.  n«»«"»7 

-SK***1  *n.d  wrong  depend  upon  no  circumstance: 

ESSuS1  to  "*  drcu»«ances  ofthe  case:  it  Is  a 
ft?  jSf.^I CZe7.ma"  to^*  lh«  which  i.  his  own • 
I^h^t/^  "  H£Lndivldu*  ™«ybe  unJu7?o' 


his  own  concerns ;  but  it  woufd  be  improper  fo"a  man 
In  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to  undertake  such™ 
cnarge. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern:  htil»jtl(1V|fflS 
ateaJways  to  be  distinguished  suffienUy  to  b7?£ 
■erved.    Right  is  applicable  to  all  matters;  important 

sSmUf T^riJr* to  emp,.°yed  ?n,y  ,n  m«^™ 
senua!  Interest;  vroper  Is  rather  applicable  to  the 

ESSSa0™*  *.Every  ^ aSu  *■  don« »»' 

Be  characterized  as  n/At  or  wrong :  every  thine  done 
to  others  may  be  measured  by  the*nile  of  fust  or  un- 
put :  in  our  social  Intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
transactions,  fitness  and  propriety  must  alwavs  te 
f01^1!??-  kA*  Pri«ians,  we  desire  to  do  2*  which 
5.7^  i!Lthc  g,«hl  of  God  »nd  "«»» I  «  n»mbe«  of 
rational  and  Intelngent  beings,  we  wish  to  do  what™ 
M  and  Wer  In  every  action,  however  trivial; 

?eJKJ?!Sn  my  "t^nent—confess  we  must 
A  God  there  |.  .upremejy  wise  and  frst 
If  so,  however  things  affect  our  sight/ 
As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  right. 

_  Jcmnfs. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  between  good  oleed!** 
•ndjaat  composition/-  Milmoth  (Z^sraVSSSf 

of  stckness.'-JoBNSoM  «*««•*» 

BTRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 
«tr«^f at,  ftom  the  Latin  strictus,  participle  of 
•fny*  to  tighten  or  bind,  signifies  conK^t£?t  fc[ 
tunitag  neUbertotber^iitorleA.    &£&"£ 


piled,  therefore,  in  Its  proper  sense,  10  oorpon 

space  than  if  it  were  curved;  'Trmb  la  the  choneat 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  oa  thither  ia  ■ 
f^**«  Une'-TtLLOTso»7 ISk^nd  JEST ££ 
the  Latin  rsctms,  regulated  or  made  as  It  aaaetaTace 
said  of  that  which  hTmade  by  tbe  forcTo?  ^To^sW 
standing,  or  by  an  actual  eflbrt,  what  one  wianca  u  w 
ne:  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  rt*ax  iiac 
asthe  linewhkh  lie.  moa:  jiisUyStwSn lZ£Z*£ 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  nuuhesnatieal  dzurcn 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  rigkl  opinkm,  « tha' 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  ruteo?  tSe  uadet 
standing' 

11     .       ,    ^      .  Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  loareTpause, 
S?WJ!  ?**' fnto  the  world's  first  reaioa  throws 
His  flight  precipitant-MiLToii.  ^^ 

S-.ti?K,!BK  «round^w«  «Pe«k  of  a  Arert  answer,  a* 

mat  which  has  been  framed  so  aa  to  brine  anowcm  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired;  'There  b? ThaTare  fa 
nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  ^w 
crafty  and  Involved.'— Bacoh.  ^ 

I  CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 

CsneVd,  hi  French  eandids,  Latin  on^t  from 

JC2  .1.  8*xon  ,^*"'  French  etceerc,  German  «#«! 
J^in  the  preposiUon  ^,  German  ««/,  D«!cn^»,l?! 
because ^erectness  fa ,  a  ctar^rteai  ofSiSS 
openness;  sincere,  French  aracdrs.  Latin  jJmjj-_T 
probably  from  the  Greek  ee»  a^d^tliSf!r/««Sv, 
ing  dictated  bv  or  going  with  the  heartT  ^^^^ 
OMaVararises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  intentta 
openness  from  a  warmth  of  feelingaiid  km  ofosai' 
munlcation;  «»c«ntf  fronialoveof  truth™  ""* 
QmArar  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  nuw 
make  against  ourselves ;  it  is  disintoreated ;  ^ 

Self-conviction  is  the  path  to  virtue. 

An  honourable  candour  thus  adorns 

Ingenuous  minds.  — C.  Jobhsom. 
Ojeaaars  impels  us  to  utter  whatever  paaaea  ia  the 
mind;   it  is  unguarded;  «Tbe  fondeat^nd  fin™* 
•««»..  «#-    .».  ^„_     ..  ofourow 


SX?i}«?7Upl  °«renJovmem  ofS^wn1  nDp^et 
Uon  -Johhson.  Staceniy  prevents  us  from  aneate 
what  we  do  not  think ;  it  Is  positive;  •?«*«« 

2u  ^2riB-are  b0Bdi'  J»ta  ^^  *«  oracles, 
His  love  stacere,  his  thoughts  unmaeula&TT 

SlUIIRiU. 

nJSHfl"  wm  have  no  re,ervc  wh«n  V«««»  is 
!S^K7 :  M  ■ve"  mMr  cannot » wmain  aWw  at 
any  time ;  a  stneere  man  will  mainuin  a  reaS^«S 
asfcr  as  it  Is  consistent  with  truth.  re8erveoaly 

Candour  wins  much  upon  those  who  com*  h.  «»_ 
vlatej  differences;  the  want  of  it  occaatoiKun*i« 

nSLft^S.  ^^»"*^n«««^ny^Sm£a. 
21?dfiLk  »?*,lre».»  »«  well  regulated  not  tobe  oft? 
S.VeAU,ere  ta  DO  mind  »  Pure  «n<i  disciplined  tta?5 
J«£<>USJ!»  and  feeling. which  itgiveVbirAto,nMv2 
ough  tobemadepublick.    Sinuritm  i.  aniiSsnaaa? 

SINCERE,  HONE8T,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

,.i?T*  (r;  P1^  ta  here  the  »<«  comprebessh, 
term ;  honest  (v.  Honesty),  true,  and  plain  (^7^ 
are  but  modes  of  afaco-Jly.  '        (*  -^"^ 

«meent|r  la  a  fundamental  cbaracteriaUck  of  the  a*, 
son;  a man  ia  sincere  from  the  conviction  of  bism/a? 
aaa«ry  Is  the  expressionof  the  feeling  ;i k  ia itete 

l^clJSnK;,00k7w*  -^'«-SWS 

Thertmnje  ^etha^S^^rTSu 
Easily  pU<d,  the  long,  loud  l^^Ze!^ 
TaroHsos 

«an«ij»  wise  therein.'— Pride  a  ex.    7V»ta  la  a  eat 
lacteriatlckof  stRcsrin/,-  fora  snurra  friend  ta  a  Si 
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md :  but  aincerity  to  a  permanent  quality  In  toe 
trader ;  and  truth  may  be  an  occasional  one :  we 
inot  be  sincere  without  being  true,  but  we  may  be 
la  without  being  sincere;  'Poetical  ornament*  de- 
oy  that  character  of  truth  and  plainness  which 
ght  to  characterize  history .'—Reynolds. 

Fear  not  my  trvta;  the  moral  of  my  wit 

im  plain  and  true.-Siu*MTZUiZ. 
In  like  manner  a  eineere  man  nniet  be  plain ;  since 
ainnese  consists  in  an  unvarnished  style,  the  eineere 
an  will  always  adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
esses  his  sentiments  mast  forcibly ;  but  it  is  possible 
r  a  person  to  be  occasionally  plein  who  does  not  act 
om  any  principle  of  sincerity. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  sincerity  is  the  habitual 
-indole of  communicating  our  real  sentiments;  and 
tat  the  honest,  true,  and  plain  are  only  the  modes 
hich  it  adopts  hi  making  the  communication ;  sin- 
trity  is  therefore  altogether  a  personal  quality,  but 
te  other  tenns  are  applied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
oneet  confeaskm,  a  true  acknowledgment,  and  *  plain 
peeeh. 

TCANK,  CANDID,  INGENIOUS,  FREE,  OPEN, 
PLAIN. 
Frank,  in  French  /rose,  German,  sec. /rasa,  Is  con- 
tested with  the  word  frech  bold,  and  fret  free ;  candid 
ind  spen,  e.  Candid;  ingenuous  comes  from  the  Latin 
ngenuus.  which  signifies  literally  free-born,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Rberti,  who  were  afterward  made 
free  :  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of 
speech  to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  character.  Ac- 
cording to Glrard,  inf eaa  in  French  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  and  Dr.  Truster,  in  translating  his  article  5m- 
ceritd,  franchise,  naipeU,  ingenuite.  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  same  office  to  our  word  ingenuous;  but 
this,  however,  in  its  use  has  kept  true  to  the  original, 
by  being  always  an  epithet  of  commendation ;  free  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  languages  under 
different  forms,  and  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from,  which  denotes  a 
separation  or  enlargement;  plain,  e.  Apparent,  also 
Evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
communicate  and  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no  restraint ;  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve :  the  candid  man  has  nothing 
to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive ;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth : 
the  ingenuous  man  throws  off  all  disguise ;  he  scorns 
all  artifice,  and  brings  every  thing  to  light;  be  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  In  the 
general  transactions  of  society ;  It  Inspires  confidence, 
and  Invitescommunication :  candour  is  of  peculiar  use 
in  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
and  invites  to  conciliation:  ingenuousness  is  most 
wanted  when  there  is  most  to  conceal ;  It  courts  favour 
and  kindness  by  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  is 
again*!  itself. 

Frankness  is  associated  with  unpolished  manners, 
and  frequently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonly  a  deal  of  frankness  about 
them:  candour  is  the  companion  of  uprightness;  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  as  it  acts 
In  esses  where  nice  discriminations  are  made :  iugenu- 
eusnese  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
spirit:  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the  unsophisticated 
period  of  youth. 


Frankness  displays  Itself  in  the  outward  behaviour; 
we  speak  of  u  frank  air  and  franh  manner :  candour 
displays  Itself  In  the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 


i  we  express:  we  speak  of  a  candid  state- 
ment, a  candid  reply:  ingenuousness  shows  itself  in 
•II  the  words,  looks,  or  actions:  we  speak  of  aninge- 
nueus  countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment, 
an  rnrenueus  answer.  Frankneee  and  candour  may 
be  either  habitual  or  occasional;  ingenuousness  Is  a 
permanent  character:  a  disposition  may  be /ram*,  or 
si  sir  of  frankness  and  candour  may  be  assumed  for 
lbs  time;  tratanta/nuum*  character  remains  one  and 
tbemme 
frtnknsee  is  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  mind  be- 


.nomtHiwi,  a  man  frankly  confesses  to  hw  friend 
the  state  of  his  affections  or  circumstances ; '  My  own 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  (as 
poetry  and  musick)  I  have  given  with  all  the  frankneee 
Imaginable.'— -Btsble.  Candour  is  a  debt  paid  to  Jus- 
tice from  one  independent  being  to  another ;  he  who  is 
candid  is  so  from  the  necessity  of  tho  case ,  when  a 
candid  man  feels  himself  to  have  been  in  an  erroui 
which  affects  another,  he  is  Impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  acknowledging  it;  'If  you 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  coinniu 
nicate  them  with  candour;  if  not  make  use  of  those 
I  present  you  with.'— AnnisoK.  Ingenuousness  is  the 
offering  of  an  uueorrupted  mind  at  the  shrine  of  truth ; 
It  presupposes  an  Inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  motive,  If  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  communi- 
cation ;  the  lad  who  does  not  wish  to  screen  himself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  will  ingenuously  confess  his 
offence ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  obtain  false  applause 
will  ingenuously  disclaim  his  share  in  the  performance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause ;  '  We  see  an  ingenu- 
ous kind  of  beliaviour  not  only  make  up  for  fau!ta 
committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  them  in  the  very 
commission.'— Stkele. 

Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an  office  as 
the  first  three :  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  in  a 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  but  seldomer  in  the  first 
than  in  the  two  lasts 


The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint;  but  the  frank  man  Is  not  impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man.  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others  :  a  franh 
man  may  confess  his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies ;  the 
free  man  corrects  Vhora  which  he  sees  In  another:  the 
frank  man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  his 
nature;  the  fret  man  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit 
of  his  temper :  and  the  open  man  says  all  be  knows 
and  thinks,  from  the  inconsiderate  levity  of  his 
temper. 

A  frank  man  fa  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa 
■ions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in  his 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  open  man  lets  himself  out 
like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  and 
communicates  trivial  or  Important  matters  with  equal 
eagerness:  on  the  other  hand,  it  fa  sometimes  becom 
Ing  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver;  and  It  Is 
pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  In 
young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trait 
of  cunning  and  reserve; 

We  cheer  the  yTuth  to  make  his  own  defence, 

And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was  and  whence. 

Drydik. 
'If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  freedom, 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the  openness  of  my  tem- 
per.'— Pora. 

Plainness,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  Is  a 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despised:  it  is  sometimes  employed  like  freedom 
In  the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  sonvey 
the  idea  of  any  tiling  unauthorised  either  in  mutter  or 
manner.  A  free  counsellor  Is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way ;  be  rather  aggravates  faults,  than  instructs  how  to 
amend  them ;  be  seems  more  like  a  supercilious  enemy 
than  a  friendly  monitor:  the  plain  man  ia  free  from 
these  faults:  he  speaks  plainly  but  truly ;  he  gives  n* 
false  colouring  to  his  speech;  it  is  not  calculated  te 
offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improvement:  it  is  the  part 
of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another  whom  he 
sees  in  imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is  in  dnngei 
of  being  haftd ;  a  plain  dealer  must  at  least  be  re 
spected ;  *  Pope  hardly  drank  tea  without  n  stratagem . 
if  at  the  house  of  his  friends  he  wanted  any  accommo 
dntlon,  he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  In  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  conve 
niemV— Johnson. 

HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 
Hearty,  which  signifies  having  the  heart  in  r  thing, 
and  warm  (v.  Fire),  express  a  stronger  feeiinc  than 
sincere  ;  cordial,  from  car,  signifying  according  to  the 
heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and  eineere  rbare 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  props   tofcs 
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•forty,  m  when  we  are  supporting  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue;  there  are  other  eaiee  in  which  ft  Is 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  vena,  at  when  the  affections 
ought  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  flriendi;  in  all 
caees  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  when  we  express  either  a 
sentiment  or  a  feeling ;  and  it  ie  peculiarly  happy  to  be 
on  terms  of  cordial  regard  with  Urate  who  stand  in 
any  close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself  should  be 
hearts;  the  heart  should  be  worm;  the  professions 
sincere ;  and  the  reception  cordial.  It  is  also  possible 
to  speak  of  a  heart?  reception,  but  this  conveys  the 
idea  of  less  refinement  than  cordial  ; 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 

Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 

How  many  a  message  would  lie  send, 

What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend.— Swirr. 

*  Youth  is  the  season  of  verm  and  generous  emotions.' 

— BI4IB. 

I  have  not  since  we  parted  been -at  peace, 

Nor  known  one  Joy  sincere.— Rows. 

With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  good  man  looks 

up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  aims  at  no  end 

but  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he  blesses/— Blaie. 

INGENUOUS,  INGEN10U& 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words,  if  they  had  not 
been  confounded  in  writing,  as  well  as  tn  speaking. 
Ingenuous,  In  Latin  ingenuus,  and  ingenious,  in 
Latin  ingeniosus,  are,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
both  derived  from  ingigno  to  be  inborn ;  but  the  former 
respects  the  freedom  of  the  station,  and  consequent 
nobleness  of  the  character  which  Is  inborn ;  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are  inborn. 
Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ; 
the  ingenuous,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  freedom, 
by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and  following  the  noblest 
impulse,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking 
the  truth :  genius  is  altogether  a  natural  endowment, 
that  is  born  with  us,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  the  ingenious  man,  therefore,  displays  his 
powers  as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the  ingenu- 
ous character,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ; 
we  admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as  n  mao ; 
or  ingenious  as  an  author :  a  man  confesses  an  action 
ingenuously;  be  defends  It  ingeniously;  'Compare 
the  ingenuous  puableness  to  virtuous  counsels  which 
Is  In  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  In  an  old  sinner. 

•  Sooth. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  arts  and  Instruments  of  race. 
Wal 


of  men  is  often  estimated  above  or  below  tfcs 
according  to  the  particular  Una  of  the  aatemau 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  nnnnrstinnahh 
that  they  need  only  be  known  In  order  to  be  ss 
1  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  am  be 
parts  In  contending  for  justice,  and  were  taoss 
despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  but  knew  was  an  unjust  one,  hww  hoaear 
able  would  Ids  character  be.'— Steel*. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

Estimate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  PR- 
ceding  article ;  compute,  tn  Latin  compute,  or  con  asd 
puto  to  think,  signifies  to  put  together  tn  ooe*s  mind, 
rate,'ln  Latin  ratus,  participle  of  toot  to  Chink,  sgei 
lies  to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  wl 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  nhr»M»»| 


estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  nun  in  one*  «»* .-. 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progressive  act ;  to  com- 
pute Is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of 
putting  together  items;  to  role  b  to  fix  the  relative 
value  In  one's  mind  by  deduction  and  eosssarisoii :  a 
builder  estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  boose  on  a 
given  plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  compute*  the  pro- 
bable diminution  in  the  value  of  his  properly  va.  con- 
sequence of  wear  and  tear;  the  surveyor  rata  the  pre- 
sent value  of  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  tbey  bear  the  sane  anatogy 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the  ad- 
ventitions  privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high;  'To 
those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  asd 
difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 

r)  It  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was 
.  formed.'— JonxsoN.  It  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  loss  tbey  snots  in  by  the 
idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  necessa- 
rily unprofitable  consumption  on  the  other;  'From 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  aorfior,  may 
be  computed.'— Johkboh.  He  who  rates  his  abiGtiei 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  whkft 
are  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  raUs  thesj 
too  low  Is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of 


TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTIMATE, 
ESTEEM. 

Appraise,  appreciate,  from  apprceio  and  apprecia- 
tue,  participle  of  apprecio,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value  on 
a  thing ;  estimate  conies  from  estimalus,  participle  of 
oslimo  to  value ;  to  esteem  is  a  variation  of  estimate. 

Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used  In  precisely  the 
same  sense  for  setting  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  circumstances ;  but  the  one  Is  used  In  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense :  a  sworn 
appraiser  appraises  goods  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  article  and  its  saleable  property ;  the  characters 
of  men  are  appreciated  by  others  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  Justly  put  in  a  balance ;  » To  the 
finlshlne  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye ; 
and  let  him  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
ft  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  dose.* 
—Blair.  To  estimate  a  tiling  is  to  get  the  sum  of  its 
value  by  calculation :  to  esteem  any  fliing  b  to  Judge 
its  actual  and  intrlnsick  value. 

Ksthnoie  Is  used  either  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation;  esteem  only  in  a  moral  sense:  the  expense 
of  an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum ;  the  estimate  may  be  too 
nigh  or  too  low ;  •  The  extent  of  the  hade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  It  may  have  been  estimated 
hi  ancient  times,  was  In  proportion  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  their  m»rine.'— Robeetsoh    The 


Sooner  we  learn  and  seidoroer  forget 
What  criUcks  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 
■  Hughes 


TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

Calculate,  in  Latin  caleulatue,  participle  of  ealeuh 

me*  from  calculus,  Greek  x<&*\  a  pebble;  beeasst 
the  Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Romans  niadi 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones  ;  hence  it  denotes 
the  action  itself  of  reckoning;  compute  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article;  reckon,  lo  Saxon 
reccan,  Dutch  rekenen,  German  retknen,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  row,  in  Dutch  reck,  because 
stringing  of  things  in  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  ;  count,  hi 
French  compter,  is  but  a  contraction  of  computer,  bat 
signifies  a  forming  Into  an  account,  or  setting  down  in 
an  account ;  to  number  signifies  literally  to  not  into  s 
number. 

These  words  Indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantity. 

TO  calculate  is  the  generlck  term,  the  rest  are  spe> 
cifick:*  computation  and  reckoning  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  an  application  of  those  operations  to 
tlie  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought :  to  ralrvlati 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  In  general,  or  par- 
ticular applications  of  the  science  of  numbers,  In  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge :  to  compute  is 
to  combine  certain  given  numbers  In  order  to  learn  the 

Srand  result :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
lings  In  the  detail :  to  count  h  to  add  up  the  mdivi 
dual  items  contained  in  many  different  parts.  In  order 
to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculation  particularly  respects  the  operation  itself 
compute  ksmcIb  the  gross  sum;  reckon  and  count  refe. 
to  the  details.  To  calculate  denotes  any  numeric* 
operation  In  general,  but  In  Its  limited  sense ;  it  is  tbr 

•  Tide  Roubeud :  «  Caleuler,  mppnter, 
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tract  science  of  figures  used  by  mathematician* 
1  philosopher*;  computation  la  a  numerical  esti- 
te,  a  aim  pie  specie*  or  calculation  uaed  by  hlsto- 
na,  chronologists,  and  financial  •peculators,  in  draw 
;  great  results  from  complex  sources:  reckon  and 
mt  are  still  simpler  species  of  calculation,  applica 
i  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  employed  by 
deemen.  mechanics:*,  and  people  in  general;  reck- 
<ng  and  counting  were  the  first  effort*  made  by 
in  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number,  quantity, 
degree. 

The  astronomer  calculate*  the  return  of  the  stars ; 
3  geometrician  makes  aigebralck  calculations.  The 
irJans,  Indian  m  ^ants,  make  prodigious  calcu- 
lous in  an  instar  on  their  thumb  nails,  doubtless 
ter  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  calcu- 
lor  employs  as  he  pleases.  The  chronologist  com- 
its  the  times  of  particular  events,  by  comparing 
em  with  those  of  other  known  events.  Many  per 
na  have  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  make  a 
mpuiation  as  to  the  probable  time  of  the  millennium : 
lanciera  compute  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
e  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  Imposition.  At 
ery  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 
to  the  wall  of  the  Capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned  the 
ngth  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected :  trades- 
en  reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Children  begin  by 
muting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 
An  almanack  is  made  by  calculation,  computation, 
ad  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
odiea  are  calculated;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
i  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  phe- 
omenon  may  return ;  and  by  reckoning  are  deter- 
lined  the  days  on  which  holydays,  or  other  periodical 
vents  fait 

Buffon,  in  hi*  moral  arithmetics,  hat  calculated 
ablet  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  iu  different 
Itualions,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
vbich  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
o  compute  what  the  fairest  gain  may  cost  us ;  how 
nuch  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favour- 
able lottery ;  how  much  our  hopes  Impose  upon  us,  our 
•upidlty  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
tense ;  compute  and  count  in  an  extended  application 
of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  count  respect  mostly  the 
future ;  compute  the  past 

Calculate  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what  is ;  reckoning  is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen ;  counting  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  compute  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure ;  we  count  the  hours  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrive*. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered by  trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
E aspect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest;  '  In  this 
nk  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  anthmetlck,  1  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  shares ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  Is  the 
due  of  the  general ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to 
the  general  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  be  dis- 
tributed n'unng  the  non  commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men .  according  to  which  computation,  I  fir  '  'Ser- 
geant Hall  Is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  o,  two- 
fifths.'— Stkklx.  Computations  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  calculations ; 
1  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  »  *he 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  beet,  -jade 
of  it*— Addison.  Inconsiderate  people  are  apt  to 
reckon  on  things  that  are  very  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
up  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments ;  '  If  en 
reckon  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  geniua  in- 
clines them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel 
in  what  Is  out  of  their  reach.'— Spectator.  Children 
who  are  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  moments  for  their  retain  home ; 
The  vicious  count  their  years,  virtuous  their  acta. 

Jonsok. 
Those  who  nave  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
~     .  win  never  calculus  on  an  hour's  enloyment 

** 


beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  Is  difficult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  an  army  sustain*  upon  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  Those  who  know  tbo  human  heart  v.  ill  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  friends  in  the* 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  » 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  the  moments  ar 
they  fly ;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  delusion  the* 
only  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon,  count  or  account,  and  number  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  esteeming 
or  giving  to  any  object  a  place  In  one's  account  or  reck- 
oning; they  differ  mostly  In  the  application,  reckoning 
being  applied  to  mow  familiar  objects  than  the  others, 
which  are  only  emn|  ed  in  the  grave  style;  '  Reckon- 
ing themselves  arrived  by  Mary's  attachment  to 
Bothwell  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come 
under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried 
her  next  evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven.'— Robertson.  *  Applause  aiyl  admiration 
are  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life.'— Johnson.  '  There  is  no  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  "These  things  teach  and  exhort.'' '— Sotmi 
1  He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  sufferings,  may  Justly  be  numbered  among 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.'— Johnson. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

Account,  compounded  of  ax  or  ad  and  count,  signifies 
to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing ;  an  account  is  the 
thing  so  counted :  reckoning,  from  the  verb  to  reckon, 
signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up:  bill,  in  Saxon  bill,  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  hula,  to  build, 
signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels,  which 
in  German  is  still  called  a  beilbrief:  hence  it  has  been 
employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written  docu 
ments.  These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in  sign! 
flcatlon,  may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one  an 
other. 

Account  Is  the  generick.  the  others  the  specifies 
terms :  a  reckoning  and  bill  is  an  account,  though  not 
always  vice  versd :  account  expresses  the  detain,  with 
the  sum  of  them  counted  up ;  reckoning  implies  the 
register  and  rotation  of  the  tilings  to  be  reckoned  up* 
bill  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  charges 
An  account  should  be  correct,  containing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names;  a 
bill  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  in  a  bill  Customers  have  an 
account  with  their  tradespeople ;  masters  have  a  reck- 
suing  with  their  workpeople;  tradesmen  send  in  their 
bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  is  ap- 
"pllcable to  every  thing  that  is  noted  down;  the  parti- 
culars  of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively:  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts; an  account  Is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  In  and  out  of  the  kingdom ;  an  account  m 
taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable; 

At  many  times  I  brought  In  my  accounts, 

Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

Shakskarb. 
Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  mote  partial  in  its 
use:  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
one  another ;  In  which  sense  it  la  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  '  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  In  the 
next  parlour,  which  tie  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  reckoning.*— Johnson.  Bill, 
ma  Implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  is  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we  speak 
of  a  Mf  of  lading;  a  bill  of  parcels ;  a  bill  of  exchange; 
a  biU  of  indictment,  or  a  bill  in  parliament;  *  Ordinary 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and  or- 
dered to  the  best,  that  the  bills  mav  be  leas  than  the 
estimation  abroad.'— Bacon. 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPHEMERIS. 

Calendar  comas  (torn  caleudw,  the  Roman  name  for 
Ibe  first  days  of  every  month ;  almanack,  tbat  to  a/  and 
,man&,  signifies  properly  tbe  reckoning  or  thing  reck- 
oned, from  the  Arabic*  mom*  and  Hebrew  HJD  to 
reckon:  epksmeris.  in  Greek  cdmuplf,  from  en  and 
apaw  the  day,  Implies  that  which  happens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book :  nut  the  calendar 
Is  a  book  which  registers  events  under  every  month; 
the  almanack  is  a  book  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  year;  and  an  spkemeris  is  a  book 
which  registers  the  planetary  movements  every  day. 
An  almanack  may  be  a  calendar,  and  an  epksmeris 
may  be  both  an  almanack  and  a  calendar;  bat  every 
almanack  Is  not  a  calendar,  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  alma- 
nack, and  sheet  almanack*  are  seldom  calendar*: 
likewise  tbe  nautical  spkemeris  may  serve  as  an  alma- 
nack, although  not  as  a  calendar;  'He  was  sitting 
upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  nights 
and  days  he  had  passed  there.'— Stbbnb.  '  When  the 
reformers  were  purging  tbe  calendar  of  legions  cf  vi- 
sionary saints,  they  took  due  care  to  defend  the  nkhes 
of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  preserved  tbe 
holy  festivals  which  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
ages  to  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church,  and  at  once 
paid  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  the  proper  humour  of  the  vulgar,  which 
loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  al- 
manack.'— Walpolb.  *  That  two  or  three  suns  or 
moons  appear  in  any  man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth 
the  wonder;  but  thai  the  same  should  fall  out  at  a 
remarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive  action, 
that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  epkemeridee  of 
God,  besides  the  philosophical  assignment  of  tbe  cause, 
it  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension  in  the  eignality.' 
-Bbowh's  Vuloae  Ebaobs. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 

Couple,  in  French  ample,  comes  from  the  Latin 
copuU  to  Join  or  tie  together,  copula,  in  Hebrew  Sj3 
a  rope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
together,  It  has  by  custom  been  confined  to  this  num- 
ber: brace,  from  the  French  brae  arm,  signifies  things 
locked  together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two:  pair.  In  French  poire,  Latin  par  equal,  signifies 
things  that  arc  equal,  which  can  with  propriety  be  said 
only  of  two  things  with  regard  to  each  other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these  terms,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  number  of  two,  which  is  Included  in  all 
them,  If,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary; 
of  tbat  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises  from  the' 
nature  of  the  junction ;  and  with  regard  to  tbe  third, 
It  arises  altogether  from  tbe  nature  of  the  objects  : 
eoupUe  and  bracts  are  made  by  coupling  and  bracing  ; 
pairs  are  either  so  of  themselves,  or  are  made  so  by 
others :  couples  and  braces  always  require  a  Junction 
in  order  to  make  them  complete;  pairs  require  simi- 
larity only  to  make  them  what  they  are:  ample*  arc 
Joined  by  a  foreign  tie;  braces  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  junction  with  tbe  objects  themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace 
In  particular  cases  only  of  animals  or  things,  except  In 
the  burlesque  style,  where  it  moy  be  applied  to  per- 
sons. When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  has 
relation  to  the  marriage  tie;  the  word  pair  to  the  as- 
sociation or  the  moral  union:  tbe  former  term  Is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  Just  entered  that 
state;  the  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  state:  most  couples  that  are 
Joined  together  are  equally  happy  In  prospect  but  not 
to  In  the  completion  of  their  wishes:  it  is  toe  lot  of 
comparatively  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  happy 
pair;  'Scarce  any  couple  comes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encomiums 
on  each  party '— Johnbom. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  made, 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish.— Dbydbx. 


The  term  pair  mar  be  used  in  tbe  1 

any  two  persons  allied  to  each  other  by  i 
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sentiment  or  otherwise ; 

Dear  Sheridan!  a  gentle  yesr 

Of  Gaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  arc), 

Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines, 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  yonr  " 
When  used  for  things,  couple  m  . 
ployed  in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  Uuegv  pa 
together;  '  In  the  midst  of  these  sorrcivn  which  I  hat 
in  my  heart,  meihoutht  there  passed  ty  me 
of  coaches  with  purple  liveries/— Ant  von.  Jb-w  u 
used  by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  ass!  say 
posed  to  be  locked  together;  by  sailor*  for  a  pan  erf 


their  tackling,  which  hi  folded  crosswise;  as  also  m 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience  crossed  m  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  tbe  dress  of  ma 
In  us  proper  place; 
First  hunter  then,  pursufd  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  ail  the  forest,  hart  and  bind.— Mm** 
Pair  is  of  course  restricted  In  its  appfieafjon  to  sate 
objects  only  as  are  really  paired; 

Six  wings  be  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  tbat  dad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  bit  breast 
With  regal  ornament.— Miltoh. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

Rate  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  tbe  measure  m 
which  it  is  rated ;  ratio  has  the  same  original  meaaiag 
as  rats;  proportion,  9.  Proportionate. 

Rate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  proportion; 
that  Is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  proportions,  m 
distinction  from  proportions  that  lie  fa  tbe  nature  ef 
things.  The  first  term,  rote,  is  employed  in  ordinary 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain  snm  weekly  at 
the  rate  of  a  certain  sum  yearly;  'At  Epbesussad 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  bis  usual  rate  in  alt  ■*»«>— 
of  luxury .'— Prideaux.  Ratio  is  applied  only  to  mus- 
bers  and  calculations;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is  four  a 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the  %&tio  in  this  case  beam 
double ;  '  Tbe  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is  generally 
in  a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  ineoovesJeaoi 
and  the  hazard.*— Bijlckbtons.  Proportion  is  em- 
ployed In  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  eases  when 
the  two  more  speclfick  terms  are  not  admissible;  the 
beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing  the  doe- 
trine  of  proportions;  In  the  disposing  of  sokOen  a 
certain  regard  must  be  had  to  proportion  m  tbe  height 
and  size  of  tbe  men;  '  Repentance  cannot  be  effects* 
but  as  ft  bears  aome  proportion  to  sin.*— Soctr. 

PROPORTIONATE,  COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

Proportionate,  from  the  Latin  proportio,  compound- 
ed  of  pro  and  portio,  signifies  having  a  portion  sait 
able  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object ;  com 
mensurate,  from  the  Latin  commensus  or  eommetier 
signifies  measuring  in  accordance  with  some  other 
thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  to  something  eke; 
adequate,  in  Latin  adetquatus,  participle  of  admire 
signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  Is  here  a  term  of  general  use ;  tbe 
others  are  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  sunibi 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objects:  that  is  proper 
tionate  which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  s  thisg 
falls ;  that  is  commensurate  which  is  made  to  rise  to 
tbe  same  measure  or  degree ;  that  is  adeouaU  whkfc 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another  ,Mn§ 
Proportionate  is  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  in- 
proper  sense ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  ever) 
kind,  proportionate  quantities  must  always  be  taken 
when  the  task  increases  In  difficulty  and  complicities] 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labour  and  talent  most  be 
employed  upon  ft ;  '  All  envy  is  proportional*  to  de- 
sire.*—Johnson.  Commensurate  and  adeqnate  are  em 
ployed  only  In  the  moral  sense;  the  former  in  rersra 
to  matters  of  distribution,  tbe  latter  In  regard  to  tbf 
equalizing  of  powers:  o>  person's  recompense  sboata 
in  some  measure  be  commensurate  with  his  labour  and 
deserts;  'Where  the  matter  is  not  commeneureti  to 


tbe  words,  aU  speaking  Is  but  tautology.*— Socth.   A 
nelson's  resources  should  be  adseuats  to  the  work  be*. 
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Ih  ;  *  Outward  actions  are  not  adequate  ex- 
of  our  virtues.'— Admsom. 

DISPARITY,  INEQUALITY. 
Disparity,  from  die  and  par.  In  Greek  mod  with  or 
,  signifies  an  unfitness  of  object!  to  be  by  one  an- 
tier;  inequality,  from  the  Latin  mquus  even,  sig- 
Ses  having  no  regularity. 
Z>{        "     -   ■"-    - 

uaZOy  hi  applicable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
till  each  other :  the  disparity  of  age,  situation,  and 
rcumatances,  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
ns entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion ;  the  in- 
.in  the  ------ 


imparity  applies  to  two  or  more  objects  which 
ild  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each  other:  in- 


i  portion  of  labour  which  is  to  be  per- 
rmed  by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality 

their  recompense:  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the 
tonce  of  success,  where  there  is  a  disparity  of  ac- 
tirements  in  rival  candidates:  the  disparity  between 
avid  and  Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success 
'  the  former  more  strikingly  miraculous ;  *  Between 
lihu  and  the  rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  die- 
irity  was  but  in  years.'— Hooxaa.  The  inequality 
i  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corres- 
>  tiding  inequality  in  their  happiness ;  *  Inequality  of 

haviour,  either  In  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike 
□graceful  in  man  that  is  born  to  die.'— Strbue. 

SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

Symmetry,  in  Latin  syvtmelria,  Greek  ovputrpU, 
om  avv  and  ahpov,  signifies  a  measure  that  accords ; 
roportion,  In  Lailnproportio,  compounded  of  pro  and 
ortio,  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according  with  the 
tber,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  obviously  the 
ame,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
ach  other  and  to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  seems  to 
onvey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation ;  and  pro- 
ortion  Is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  ad- 
nits  of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts : 
lence  we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature,  or  symmetry 
distractedly; 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 

Examin'd,  measure  of  all  symmetry  ; 

Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 
made 

Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she.— Donhr. 
5ut  we  say  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
icad  to  the  body;  '  The  inventors  of  stuffed  hips  had 
i  better  eye  for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
lancy,  because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill 
ip  a  vacuum.'— Cumberland. 

EQUAL,  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OR  ALIKE, 
UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  aqualis,  comes  from  tequus,  and 
probably  the  Greek  cfaof ,  similis,  like ;  even  is  in 
»axon  e/en,  German  eben,  Sweden  efwen,iafn,  or  asm, 
Greek  olof  like ;  equable,  in  Latin  equabihs,  signifies 
susceptible  of  equality;  like, in  Dutch  /A,  Saxon  gclig, 
German  gleick,  Gothick  tholiek,  Latin  talis,  Greek 
rn)uKOi  well  as;  uniform,  compounded  of  unus  one 
and  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  difference.  Eeaal 
Is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions, 
as  equal  in  years,  of  an  equal  age,  an  equal  height: 
even  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of  bodies;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or 
the  ground  is  even :  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  tilings,  as  alike  in  colour  or  in  feature:  uniform  is 
said  or  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs: 
equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
ail  the  others  are  likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
equality ;  justice  is  dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  Some  men  are  equal  to  others  in  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  '  Equality  Is  the  life  of  conversa- 
tion, and  he  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself 
any  Lart  above  another,  as  be  who  considers  himself 
tobw  the  rest  of  society '— Btbslb.    As  the  natural 


path  is  rendered  unevtn  by  high  and  low  ground, so  the 
evenness  of  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  humour,  by  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  spirits;  *  Good-nature  is  insufficient 
tin  the  marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  uniform, 
and  accompanied  with  an  evenness  of  temper.'— 
Spectator.  The  equability  of  the  mind  is  hurt  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse ; 
1  There  is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fortune 
which  of  Tully  is  called  equabilities'— Sir  T.  Eltot. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  to  motion,  as  the  equa 
bis  motion  of  the  planets;  and  figuratively  to  the 
style ;  '  In  Swift's  works  is  found  an  equable  tcnour  of 
easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.'— 
Johnson.  Even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the  same 
mind  in  relation  to  itself;  like  or  alike  is  used  to  the 
minds  of  two  or  more :  hence  we  say  they  are  alike  in 
disposition,  in  sentiment,  in  wishes,  fee. ; 

E'en  now  as  familiar  as  In  life  he  came ; 

Alas !  how  diff 'rent,  yet  how  like  the  s 
Uniform  Is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct ;  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  uni 
fornity  of  behaviour  towards  those  whom  he  com- 
mands. The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society ;  ♦  The  only 
doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceie  monies, 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.'— 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  station,  alike  in  mind,  and  uniform  ia  their 
conduct :  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  even  tenour  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace ;  ir  »<••  <u* 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  rr>u  ^ttity 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

PLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flat,  In  German  flack,  is  connected  with  plait  broad, 
and  that  with  the  Latin  lotus,  and  Greek  vXards; 
level,  in  all  probability  from  libella  and  libra  a  balance, 
signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  round  or  protuberant;  level  as  it  respects 
another ;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  coun- 
try is jfaf  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  *  A  flat  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper.'— Court- 
aas  op  Hertford.  "» 

At  that  black  hour,  which  gen'ral  honour  sheds 

On  the  low  level  of  the  Inglorious  throng.— Youno 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  (v.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  is  In  all  proba- 
bility connected  with  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  is  even  Is  free  only  from 
great  roughnesses  or  irregularities;  that n  which  It 
smooth  is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  Is  even  which  lias  no  knots  or 
holes;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  Its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane:  the  ground  is  said  to  be  even,  but  not  smooth; 
the  sky  is  smooth*  but  not  even ;  »  When  we  look  at  a 
naked  wall,  from  the  evenness  of  the  object  the  eye 
runs  along  its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its 
termination.'— Burkr.  '  The  effects  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  It  Is  smooth 
and  polished.'— Borkr. 

Even  is  to  level  (v.  Fiat),  when  applied  to  the  ground, 
what  snort*  Is  to  er«i»;  the  even  is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  rrteriour  surface ;  the 
leeel  Is  free  from  rises  or  falls  a  path  is  said  to  be 
even;  a  meadow  Is  level:  ice  may  be  level,  though  it 
is  not  even ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be  even, 
although  the  bill  itself  Is  the  reverse  ol  a  level:  the 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted surface;  but  the  level  is  said  of  things  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  eye  to  be  in  a  parallel  line :  hence  the  floor  of  a 
room  is  even  with  regard  to  Itself;  it  is  level  with  tfaa) 
of  another  room; 

The  top  is  level,  an  offensive  seat 
Of  war.— Drtdbn 
A  blind  man  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the 
several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  bodj 
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could  be  Jiown  oo  a  a  Jam  piece  of  canvass  that  has 
on  It  no  unevonnese.'— Admsux. 
Awmuii  respects  toe  surface  of  bodies;  plainness 
i  toe  direction  of  bodiea  and  their  freedom  from 


external  obstructions:  a  path  is  even  which  haa  no 
indenture!  or  footmarks ;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
•topped  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
other  thing  Intervening. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
their  analogy:  an  even  temper  is  secured  from  all  vio- 
lent changes  of  humour ;  a  smooth  speech  Is  divested 
of  every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others: 
but  the  former  Is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and 
the  lattej  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive ;  '  A  man  who  lives  tn 
a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  have  no  title  to 
that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the 
health  of  the  soul.'— Addison. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor.— Addisoh. 
A  plain  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  every 
thing  obscure  or  figurative,  ap4  is  consequently'  a 
speech  free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be  understood ; 

Express  thyself  In  plain,  not  doubtful,  words, 

That  ground  for  quarrel*  or  disputes  affords. 

Dbrhax. 
Even,  and  level  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; 
the  former  as  regards  ourselves;  the  latter  as  regards 
others:  be  who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  is  in 
no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a  level  with  those 
who  are  otherwise  his  inferiours;  '  Falsehood  turns  all 
above  us  into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  and  all  of  the 
same  level  with  us  into  discord.'— South. 

ODD,  UNEVEN. 
Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
"    of  the  m 


i  uneven ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow;  the 
uneven,  Is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point:  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
either  odd  or  uneven;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  Is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  that  they 
are  odd,  when  they  are  single ;  but  that  they  are  uneven 
when  they  are  not  exactly  alike :  in  like  manner  a 
plank  Is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal  surface,  or  dis- 
proportionate dimensions ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd 
which  will  not  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

Value,  from  the  Latin  valto  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its 
strength;  worth,  in  German  worth,  from  wdkren  to 
perceive,  signifies  that  good  which  is  experienced  or 
felt  to  exist  in  a  thing ;  rate  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  Rate,  proportion;  price,  in  Latin  pretium, 
from  the  Greek  wpdoov  to  sell,  signifies  what  a  thing 
is  sold  for. 

Value  Is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  in  a 
ihnig:  the  worth  is  that  good  only  which  Is  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of  a  thing  Is 
as  variable  as  the  humours  and  circumstances  of  men ; 
it  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  different  men ; 
Life  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means: 
An  end  deplorable!  A  means  divine— Youro. 
The  worth  Is  however  that  value  which  Is  acknow- 
ledged; It  Is  therefore  something  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent: we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  ta*u»;  bat  the  worth  of things 
as  determined  by  rule.  The  value  of  a  book  that  Is 
out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain;  but  its  real 
worth  may  not  be  more  than  what  It  would  fetch  for 


Pay 
No  moment,  but  in  pun  hase  of  its  worth; 
And  what  Its  worth  oak  death-beds.— Youxn 

The  role  and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value  or 
worth;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  bitter  in  a  particular 
application  to  mercantile  transactions.  Whatever  we 
give  in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether  according 
to  a  definite  or  an  lndefmtta  estimation,  that  Is  said  to  be 


done  at  a  certain  rate  ;  thus  we  purchase  pfe  awn*-  r  * 
dear  rata,  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  our  health .  '  t< 
you  will  take  my  humour  as  it  run*,  yon  afeaul  ka*t 
hearty  thanks  Into  the  bargain,  for  taking  it  osTai  fee* 
a  rate.*— Earl  or  Shaftesbury.  Price  is  the  rau  « 
exchange  estimated  by  coin  or  any  other  me&zm 
hence  price  Is  a  fixed  rate,  and  may  be  fignian\«rji  m; 
plied  in  that  sense  to  moral  objects;  as  when  beaks  « 
expressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  It  may  be 
price  of  pleasure; 

The  soul's  high  priea 
Is  writ  In  all  the  conduct  of  tfje   " 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 
To  value  Is  in  the  literal  sense  to  fix  the  real  cafe, 
of  a  thing;  to  prize,  signifying  to  fix  a  pnea,  am, 
esteem  (v.  Eoteem),  are  both  modes  of  veUaing.  It 
the  extended  sense,  to  value  may  mean  to  ascertain  •-£* 
relative  or  supposed  value  of  a  thing:  in  this  sease 
men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  vmlmn 
goods.  To  value  may  either  be  apiJied  to  material  or 
spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions:  prizt 
and  (fins  are  taken  only  as  menial  actions;  tat 
former  in  reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects,  the 
latter  only  to  moral  objects:  we  may  eefac  books  ac- 
cording to  their  market  price,  or  we  may  uahu  them 
according  to  their  contents;  we  write  books  oaly  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense priza  is  a  much  faneger 
term  than  value ;  we  also  prize  men  for  their  usefulness 
to  society; 

The  prite,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign, 
So  dearly  valu'd,  and  so  justly  mine. — Fort- 
We  eeteem  men  for  their  moral  characters;  'Netfcief 
makes  women  eeteemed  by  tlie  opposite  sex  more  toss 
chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prise  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
sides chastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  fiddny  sal 
constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  In  the  person  bt 
loves.'— Addisox. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Coot,  In  German  hoot  or  hasten,  from  the  Late 
gustare  to  taste,  signifies  originally  support,  and  byaa 
extended  sense  what  is  given  for  support ;  expense  if 
compounded  of  ex  and  pense,  In  Latin  pensme  participle 
of  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing  paid  or  given  oar 
price,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  and  the  Greek  xpooom 
to  sell,  signifies  the  thins  given  for  what  b  boogbt; 
charge,  from  to  charge,  signifies  the  thing  laid  oa  bi 
charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a  thing  costs  or  occasions  to  be  bud 
out ;  the  expense  Is  that  which  is  actually  laid  out ;  [be 
price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  to  be 
laid  out ;  the  charge  is  that  which  is  required  to  be  (sis' 
out  As  a  coot  commonly  com  pretends  an  expeute,  the 
terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  indifierenity  lor 
each  other :  we  speak  of  counting  the  coot  or  cousuaj 
the  expense  of  doing  any  thing;  at  a  great  cost  or  at  a 
great  expense :  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
wing  to  one's  cost,  of  growing  wise  at  other  peopie'i 
expense. 

The  cost  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the  thing  sod 
Its  supposed  value ;  the  expense  and  the  charge  depend 
on  the  option  of  the  persons.  The  cost  of  a  thing  nut 
precede  the  price,  and  the  expense  must  succeed  the 
charge;  we  can  never  set  a  price  on  any  thug  rati 
we  have  ascertained  what  It  has  cost  us ;  nor  cm  we 
know  or  defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  mate. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a  price  where  there 
is  no  cost,  and  vice  versa;  there  may  also  be  an  expeeu 
where  there  is  no  charge;  but  there  cannot  be  ackers* 
without  an  expense ;  4  Would  a  man  build  for  etcrnitr, 
that  Is,  In  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  htn 
consider  with  himself  what  charges  he  is  willing  to  be 
at  that  he  may  be  so.'— South.  Coots  in  suit  often 
exceed  in  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended  for: 
the  price  of  things  depends  on  their  relative  value  is 
the  eyes  of  others:  what  costs  nothing  sometimei 
fetches  a  high  price ;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  « 
pries  equal  to  the  first  cosU  Expenses  vary  with 
modes  of  living  and  men's  desires;  whoever  wann 
much,  or  wants  that  which  i»  not  easily  ob<ained,  frill 
have  many  expenses  to  defray;  when  the  charges  w 
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rbltanc  the  expenses  moat  necomrily  bear  a  pro- 
Uon. 

tetween  the  epithets  costly  and  expensive  there  is 
same  distinction.  Whatever  la  costlv  Is  naturally 
ensive,  but  not  vie*  versd.  Articles  of  furniture,  of 
ury,  or  indulgence,  are  costly,  eitlier  from  their 
iety  or  tbeir  intrinsick  value ;  every  thing  is  expensive 
ich  is  attended  with  much  expense  whether  of  little 
great  value.  Jewels  are  costly;  travelling  is  ex- 
isive.  The  costly  treasures  of  the  East  are  imported 
o  Europe  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  cannot 
contented  with  the  produce  of  their  native  soil: 
we  who  indulge  themselves  in  expensive  pleasures 
en  lay  up  \t  store  for  themselves  much  sorrow  and 
lentance  in  the  time  to  come, 
n  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an  object 
taid  to  cost  much  pains ; 

The  real  patriot  bears  bis  private  wrongs, 
Rather  than  right  them  at  the  publick  cost, 

Bills*. 
thing  is  persisted  In  at  the  expense  of  health,  of 
oour.  of  of  life;  'If  ease  and  politeness  be  oniy 
finable  at  the  expense  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and 
aatity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few 
my  readers  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
too  high  &  price.'-  Abercrokbt.  •# 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 
Unworthy  is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  worthless; 
r  the  former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
mour ;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth, 
id  consequently  In  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
.ark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that. I  am  an 
mwortky  partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it  would  be 
»Uy  and  extravagance  to  say,  that  I  am  a  worthless 
maker  of  your  kindness.  There  are  many  unworthy 
lembers  in  every  religious  community ;  but  every  so- 
lely that  is  conducted  upon  proper  principles  will  take 
are  to  exclude  worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one 
noiher  we  are  often  unworthy  of  the  distinctions  or 
riviieges  we  enjoy;  in  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
~  worthy  of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  ali  worthless  in 
-     yes; 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end. 

Dkhhax. 
The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
very  body,  except  Machines  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
lionysius,  and  the  most  worthless  man  living.'— 

TrMBKRLAlTD. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  precious,  having 
i  high  price;  costly,  costing  much  money.  Valuable 
•xpressea  directly  the  Idea  of  value;  precious  and 
■osily  express  the  same  idea  Indirectly :  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  de- 
lerving  of  valve;  but  precious  and  costly  denote  that 
which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  Idea  much  more 
strongly  than  the  former.  A  book  is  valuable  accord- 
ing to  its  contents,  or  according  to  the  estimate  which 
men  set  upon  it,  either  individually  or  collectively; 
1  What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over  ail  the  va- 
luable parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  ln- 
flrmiUes.'— Addisom.  The  Bible  Is  the  only  precious 
book  in  the  world  that  has  intrinsick  value,  that  is,  set 
above  all  price;  *It  is  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  heart  la  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment.'— 
Howell.  There  are  many  costly  things,  which  are 
only  valuable  to  the  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  'Christ  is  sometimes 
pleated  to  make  the  profession  of  himself  costly:— 
South. 

INTRINSIC*,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

htriusick,  In  Latin  intrinsecue,  signifies  on  the 
uislde,  that  is,  lying  in  the  thing  itself;  real,  from  toe 
batin  res,  •icntrtes  belonging  to  the  very  thing :  genuine, 
n  Latin  genumus  from  gene  or  gigno  to  bring  forth, 
Agiufiei  actually  brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a 


thing;  native,  in  Latin  nativus  and  natus  bora,  atg 
nines  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  Is  either  intrinsick  or  real:  bu 
the  intrinsick  value  is  said  in  regard  to  its  extrinsic* 
value ;  the  real  value  in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the  in- 
trinsick value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch  when 
sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  opposition  to  the  extrinsick 
value,  as  being  the  gift  of  a  friend,  a  particular  edition 
or  a  particular  type :  the  real  value  of  a  boo)  *h 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  h 
costliness  of  its  binding ;  and,  in  the  Improper  staiae,  it 
lies  In  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  in  opposition  to 
the  artificial  value  which  it  acquires  In  the  minds  of 
bibliomaniacku  from  being  a  scarce  edition ; c  Men,  how 
ever  distinguished  by  external  accidents  or  intrinsick 
qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and. 
as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleasures.1 
— JoHitsoM.  'You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  at 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  establishments  of  govern- 
ment, one  real,  the  other  fictitious.'— Brass. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  native :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  his 
moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  adventitious  worth; 
which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 

Giwer,  and  dignity ;  his  native  worth  Is  that  which  Is 
born  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worth  which  be  may  derive  from 
his  situation,  his  talent,  or  his  efforts  to  please ; 

His /mains  and  less  guilty  wealth  V  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

Dxnham. 

1  How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity.1— Earl  or  Chatham. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  intrinsick  and  extrinsick  value  of ,  every 
thing ;  a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  things  ac- 
cording to  their  real  value ;  the  most  depraved  man 
will  sometimes  be  sensible  of  genuine  worth  when  IS 
displays  itself;  it  Is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with 
those  unsophisticated  characters  whose  native  excel 
lence  shines  forth  in  all  tbeir  words,  looks,  and  actions 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSICK,  FOREIGN. 

Extraneous,  compounded  of  ezterraneue,  or  ex  ana 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  belonging  to  it; 
extrinsick,  in  Latin  extrinsecus,  compounded  of  extra 
and  secus,  signifies  outward,  external ;  foreign,  from 
the  Latin  fcris  out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
the  family,  tribe,  or  people. 

The  extraneous  is  that  whieh  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing :  the  extrinsick  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form ;  it  is  not  an  Inherent  or  component  part :  the 
foreign  Is  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  Is  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  belonging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject 
a  work  Is  said  to  have  extrinsick  merit  when  It  bor 
rows  its  value  from  local  circumstances.  In  distinction 
from  the  intrinsick  merit,  or  that  which  lies  In  the  con 
tents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsick  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  slgnifica 
tlon ;  they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood :  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas, 
or  extrinsick  worth;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan  pursued.  Anec- 
dotes of  private  Individuals  would  be  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  a  general  history ;  '  That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve is  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.* 
—Looks.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  tbeir  fellow-eitizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude 
fa  the  extrinsick  advantage  of  virtue,  in  distinction 
from  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  favour  of 
God.  which  are  its  intrinsick  advantages;  'Affluence 
and  power  are  advantages  extrinsick  and  adventitious.' 
— Jonaao*.  It  Is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who 
Is  making  an  abridgment  of  a  work,  to  enter  Into  detain 
in  any  particular  part ; 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornaments ; 
But  k  when  unadorn'd  adorn'd  the  most 

Tnoifso»    . 
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DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 
Desert,  ftom  deserve,  in  Latin  deservie,  signifies  to 
do  service  or  be  serviceable ;  merit,  in  Latin  merit**, 
participle  of  mereer,  comes  from  the  Greek  pilot*  to 
distribute,  because  merit  serve*  as  a  rule  for  distri- 
buting or  apportioning ;  worthy  in  German  worth,  is 
connected  with  wv)rde  dignity,  and  b+rd*  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  worth  as  a  tiling  attached  to  the 


Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  Is  good  or  bad ; 
merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We  deserve  praise 
or  blame :  we  merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed ;  the  merit  has 
regard  Jo  the  character  of  the  agent  or  the  nature  of 


the  action.    The  person  does  not  deserve  the 
pense  until  be  has  performed  the  service ;  he  does  not 
merit  approbation  If  he  has  not  done  his  part  well. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  Import ;  merit  applies 
to  objects  of  greater  moment:  the  former  includes  mat- 
ten  of  personal  and  physical  gratification ;  the  latter 
those  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature.    Children 
are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either  reproof  or 
commendation,  reward  or  punishment ; 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 
Srnlt  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  rate  he  well  deserved  to  find.— Pops. 
Candidates  for  publick  applause  or  honours  conceive 
they  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  they  are 
not  treated  according  to  their  merits; 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know.— Pore. 

Criminals  cannot  always  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts ;  a  noble  mind  b  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
taining, it  seeks  to  merit  what  it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  in  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to 
that  of  worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  advan- 
tages which  shall  accrue  to  himself;  the  roan  of  worth 

contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses in  himself:  merit  respects  the  attainments  or 
qualifications  of  a  man ;  worth  respects  his  moral  qua- 
lities only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  and  Utile  or  no  worth.  He  who  has  great 
powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
or  others,  Is  a  man  of  merit ; 

She  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  Judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  tame.— Swift. 
He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
of  worth; 

To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid, 
Let  worth  determine  here.— Pope. 
We  look  for  merit  among  men  In  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties;  we  look  for  worth  In  their 
social  capacities. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
and  merited,  in  relation  to  what  we  receive  from  others ; 
and  deserving,  meritorious,  worth*,  and  worth,  in  re- 
gard to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves :  a  treatment  is 
reserved  or  undeserved ;  reproofs  are  merited  or  un- 
merited:  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master  is  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  Is  undeserved  than  when  it  Is  de- 
served; the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe 
when  unmerited. 

A  person  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  industry  or 
perseverance ;  '  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  or  doing  justice  to 
the  character  of  a  deserving  man.'— Addison.  An 
artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his  professional 
abilities,  or  a  statesman  In  the  discharge  of  bis  duties ; 
<He  carried  himself  meritoriously  In  foreign  employ- 
ments m  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.'— Waxtoh.  But  for  the  most  part 
actions,  services,  etc.  are  said  to  be  meritorious ;  '  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  represented  as  the  most  meri- 
torious acts  of  devotion.'— Hum  t.  A  citizen  is  worthy 
on  account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness ; 
Thm  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Pate  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times, 
ar.— Thomson. 


a  third  Is  worthy  of  c 

men.  Between  worthy  and  worth  there  is  this  aW 
ence,  that  the  former  is  amid  of  Uietatrlnskk  and  snara. 
qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinaiek  qualities:  a  auras 
man  possesses  that  which  calls  fur  the  esteem  of  omen, 
but  a  man  is  worth  the  property  which  be  can  cal  bbj 
own :  so  In  like  manner  a  subject  may  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not  be  worth  me 
while  to  consider 


COMPENSATION,   SATISFACTION,   AMESM. 
REMUNERATION,  RECOMPENSE, 
REQUITAL,  REWARD. 
The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  return  for  some  evil ;  remuneration,  rutisssani, 
and  requital,  a  return  for  some  good ;  reward,  a  reran, 
for  either  good  or  evH. 
Compensation,  Latin  ampensatis,  compounded  of 


One  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
another  merits  the  applause  which  Is  bestowed  on  him ; 


com  and  peneatio,  pensus  and  vends  to  pay,  _ 
the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  emtiefactten,  from 
satisfy,  signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes  up  a* 
return ;  amends,  from  the  word  to  amend,  agnMem  tar 
thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bed ;  remnmers. 
lien,  from  remunerate,  Latin  temunete*s**rremsmsr* 
compounded  of*e  and  munus  an  office  or  service,  sag 
nines  what  is  given  in  return  for  a  service;  i 


compounded  of  re  and  cempense,  signifies  the  tbisje 
paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  requital,  compounded  of 
re  and  qvital,  or  ouittal,  from  quit,  signifies  the  making 
one's  self  clear  by  a  return  ;  reward  is  pronabrj  con- 
nected with  regard,  implying  to  take  cognitaimy  of  the 
deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  is  something  real ;  it  is  made  far 
some  positive  injury  sustained  ;  justice  requires  that  it 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in  ktod.  to  that 
which  is  lost  or  injured  ; 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find, 
But  love  is  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

Davsca 

A  satisfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both  is  to  the  fe- 
Jury  and  the  return :  it  is  given  for  permcnal  injuria, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  person  to  be  md> 
&ed :  amends  is  real,  but  not  always  made  so  moth  far 
Injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  offences  committed  by 
ourselves.  Sufferers  ought  to  have  a  cempensatisu  far 
the  Injuries  they  have  sustained  through  our  i 
but  there  are  injuries,  particularly  those  which  i 
the  feelings,  for  which  there  can  be  no  campensawtsm: 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  satisfac- 
tion ;  their  offended  pride  is  not  satisfied  **itboat  the 
humiliation  of  their  adversary :  an  amends  is  honour- 
able which  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best  amends 
which  an  offending  person  can  make  is  to  acknowfedge 
bb  errour,  and  avoid  a  repetition :  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its  enemies;  bat 
there  Is  a  thing  called  honour,  which  impels  some  men 
after  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them  the 
satisfaction  of  shedding  their  blood ;  this  is  termed  as 
honourable  amends ;  but  will  the  survivors  find  any 
compensation  in  such  an  amends  for  the  loan  of  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  or  a  brother  1  Not  to  offer  any  ctm- 
pensation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  any  Injury 
done  to  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of  character, 
and  selfishness  of  disposition :  satisfaction  can  acMoa 
be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any  personal 
affront;  although  the  true  Christian  will  refuse  no 
satisfaction  which  I*  not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  As  rejects  the  offence  of  man  towards 
his  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour 
could  be  a  satisfaction; 

Die  be  or  Justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing*  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.— Miltox 

Compensation  often  denotes  a  return  for  services 

done,  in  which  sense  It  approaches  still  nearer  to 

remuneration,  recompense,  and  requital :  but  the  first 

two  are  obligatory ;  the  latter  are  gratuitous.    Csav 

lensation  is  an  act  of  justice ;  the  service  performed 

Involves  a  debt;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  an 

injury  to  the  performer :  the  labourer  hi  worthy  of  Ins 

hire ;  the  time  and  strength  of  a  poor  man  ought  not 

to  be  employed  without  his  receiving  a  compentatteu, 

Remuneration  is  a  higher  species  of  compemsatseu ; 

It  is  a  matter  of  equity  dependent  upon  a  nrfnriole  at 
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03«rw  In  those  who  make  It ;  It  differs  from  tbe  ordl- 
»axy  compensation,  both  In  tbe  nature  of  the  service, 
*nd  of  tbe  return.    Compensation  to  made  for  bodily 
tavbonr  and  menial  offices :  remuneration  for  mental 
«X/ertk>ns,  for  literary,  civil,  or  political  offices:  ess*. 
pOMiifwi  la  made  to  Inferlours,  or  aubordinate  per- 
sons ;  remuneration  to  equate,  and  even  raperloors  in 
education  and  birth,  though  not  In  wealth :  a  compsn- 
semtion  la  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remuneration 
elependB  on  eollateraj  circumstances ;  *  Remuneratory 
tsonours  are  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and 
difficulty  of  performances.'— Johnson.    A  recompense 
is  voluntary,  both  aa  to  the  service  and  the  return ;  It 
%m  an  act  of  generosity ;  it  Is  not  founded  on  the  value 
erf  tbe  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  the  server; 
It  Is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy : 
tbere  axe  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  by 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  recompense,  though 
not  to  any  specifics:  compensation ; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense. — Cowfek. 

Requital  is  a  return  for  a  kindness ;  the  making  it  Is 
an  act  of  gratitude;  tbe  omission  of  it  wounds  tbe 
feelings:  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  requital 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  tbe  animosity  of  the 
person  served;  'As  the  world  Is  unjust  In  its  judge- 
ments, bo  it  la  ungrateful  in  its  requitals.'— Blair. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  compensation  for 
the  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate 
too  high  what  to  done  for  ourselves,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others,  It  is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain  the 
remuneration  which  we  expect,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  who  will  not  serve 
another,  until  he  Is  sure  of  a  recompense,  is  not  worthy 
of  a  recompense.  Those  who  befriend  tbe  wicked 
must  expect  to  be  ill  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation ;  whoever  re- 
wards acts '.altogether  optionally;  the  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  the  reward.    In  this  sense,  it  to  com- 

Krable  with  compensation,  amends,  and  recompense; 
t  not  with  satisfaction,  remuneration,  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  may  compensate  make 
amends,  recompense,  and  reward ;  but  persons  only  can 
give  satisfaction,  remuneration,  and  requital 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  action ;  but  com- 
pensate and  tbe  other  words  simply  refer  to  tbe  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  their  results:  what 
accrues  to  a  man  as  the  just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct,  be  it  good  or  bad,  to  the  reward.  Rewards  and 
punishments  do  always  presuppose  something  will- 
ingly done,  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  though 
we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amends 
serve  to  supply  tbe  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing:  re- 
compense and  retoard  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  la  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coffers  filled  with  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  much  solicitous  bow  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth, 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

Cowni. 
A  social  Intercourse  by  letter  will  make  amends  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear;  'Nature  has  ob- 
scurely fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends, 
what  she  to  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
for  she  is  very  quick  of  hearing.'— Addison.  It  to  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without 
tbe  prospect  of  a  recompense,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
realised  la  persons  who  give  themselves  much  trouble 
to  no  purpose; 

Tbnu  'rtso  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  to  slow 
To  overtake  thee.— Shakbpsarx. 
Tbe  reward  of  industry  to  ease  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  to  caught  In  hto  own  snare,  be  meets  with  the 
rivers'  which  should  always  attend  deceit;  *  There 
an  no  honorary  rewards  among  as  which  are  more 
etteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
cheeper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.'— 
Abmsoh. 
What  can  compensate  for  tbe  toss  of  honour  1 
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I  for  the 


What  can  make  amends  to  a  frivolous  ■ 

want  of  company  1    What  recompenses  t 

the  consciousness  of  having  served  s  friend  1    When 

reward  equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  f 


RESTORATION    RESTITUTION,  REPARA 
TION,  AMENDS. 

Restoration  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  verb  restore:  restitution*  from  the  same  verb, 
to  employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Restoration  of  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  tbe  person 
taking  it  or  not:  restitution  !*  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  his  restoration  that  of  another;  'AH  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  tbe  restoration  of 
tbe  liberties  and  laws.*— Mem.  But  It  to  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  injustice  to  another  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut- 
most of  hto  power;  'The  justices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  hto  dis 
charge).'— Blaoxstonk. 

Restitution  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  but  the  former  respects  only  injuries 
that  affect  the  property,  and  reparation  those  which 
affect  a  person  in  various  ways.  He  who  to  guilty  of 
theft,  or  fraud,  must  make  restitution  by  either  re- 
storing the  stolen  article  or  its  full  value :  he  who  robs 
another  of  hto  good  name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his 
person,  has  It  not  In  his  power  so  easily  to  make  re- 
paration; 'Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be 
repaired.'— Johnson. 

Reputation  and  amends  (v.  Compensation)  are  both 
employed  In  cases  where  some  mischief  or  lots  to  sus- 
tained;  but  the  reparation  comprehends  the  Idea  of 
the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  we 
repair;  amends  is  employed  only  for  the  thing  tit 
will  amend  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of  the  r 


amend  or  make  better : 
paration  of  an  injury;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself 
The  reparation  comprehends  all  kinds  of  Injuries, 
particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature;  the  amends  Is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  inferiour  importance. 

It  Is  impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking  away 
tbe  life  of  another;  'The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation:— 
Bacon.  It  to  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  tbe 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of  tbe 
French,  who,  to  make  amende  for  their  three  weeks' 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra 
pldity  and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  an  assembly 
even  of  that  nation.'— Maxdkvillk. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore,  in  Latin  restaurs,  from  tbe  Greek  svepfc  a 
pale,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  lost;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
repay  to  pay  back. 

The  common  idea  of  an  these  terms  to  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  bava  taken ;  Justice  requires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent tbe  Individual  from  being  in  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer :  what  we  return  and  repay  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  teceived ;  the  former  in  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  application  only  to  pe- 
cuniary matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  justice  and 
honour  :we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable 
right  We  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  ta 
be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  In  regard  to  what  to  to  be  returned  or  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  lake  any  thing 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  Its  full  value. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  ought  to  return ;  and 
when  it  to  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought 
to  repay  It  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  many  as 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  at  well  as  to  Indivl 
duals :  we  restore  a  king  to  his  crown;  or  one  l 
restores  a  territory  to  another; 
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When  both  tha  eaten  are  mnder'd  from  the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lawftil  king  restore  his  right. 

D&TDBN 

We  return  and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly:  we  return  a  book  to  ita 
owner; 

Theawain 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  Nature's  hand, 
And  just  return*  of  cultivated  land.— DaYBKM. 
We  repay  a  sum  of  money  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
borrowed. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed  in  their  im- 
proper application,  as  respects  the  moral  stale  of  per- 
sons ana  things;  as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  his 
favour,  or  a  iMiysician  restore*  bis  patient  to  health : 
we  return  a  favour;  we  return  an  answer  or  a  com- 
pliment ; 

When  answer  none  returned,  I  set  me  down. 

MlLTO*. 

Repay  may  be  figuratively  employed  In  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays  kindnesses  with 
reproaches; 

Cesar,  whom,  fraught  with  eastern  spoils; 
Our  heav'n,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils, 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine.— Drtobn, 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 
Retaliation,  from  retaliate.  In  Latin  retaliatum, 
participle  of  retalio%  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 
signifies  such  again,  or  like  for  like;  reprisal,  iu 
French  reprisal,  from  repris  and  reprendrc,  in  Latin 
reprekendo  to  take  sgainjignifies  to  take  in  return  for 
what  has  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
suffer  in  return  for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed  in 
ordinary  cases ;  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick  practised  upon 
another  in  return  for  a  trick  Is  a  retaliation ;  but  a  re- 
prisal always  extends  to  the  capture  of  something 
from  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  fall  out,  the  Incivilities  and  spite  of 
the  one  are  too  often  retaliated  by  like  acts  of  incivility 
and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  other:  when  one  nation 
commences  hostilities  against  another  by  taking  any 
thing  away  violently,  It  produces  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  Retaliation  is  very  frequently  employed 
in  the  good  sense  for  what  passes  Innocently  between 
friends:  reprisal  has  always  in  unfavourable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the  Retaliation,  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  on  his  friends  the  humour 
they  had  practised  upon  him ;  «  Therefore,  I  pray,  let 
me  enjoy  your  friendship  In  that  fair  proportion,  that 
I  desire  to  return  unto  you  by  way  of  correspondence 
and  retaliation.'— Howkll.  When  the  quarrels  of 
Individuals  break  through  the  restraints  of  the  taw, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  property, 
reprisals  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties; 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  yon  gain ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great !— Swirr 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

Retribution,  from  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  a  be- 
stowing, back  or  giving  in  return ;  requital,  v.  Reward. 

Rstnoution  is  a  particular  term ;  requital  is  general : 
the  retribution  comes  from  Providence ;  requital  is  the 
act  of  man:  retribution  is  fay  way  of  punishment; 
1  Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room,  to  receive 
the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribution  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  an  angry  Omnipotence.'— South.  Reoui 
tal  Is  mostly  by  way  of  reward ;  •  Leander  was  indeed 
a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obstinately 
defended  hie  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitals  upon  the  tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she 
had  raised  contributions  upon  his.'— Cuxbbu^nd. 
Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds;  It  is  a  poor, requital  for  one  who 


has  done  a  kindness,  to  be  i 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 

Recover  Is  to  get  again  under  one's  cover  or  protec- 
«os;  rttnsts,  Iron  the  French  trouuer  to  find,  is  to 


get  again  that  which  has  been  lost:  repair,  in  Frener 
roparer,  Latin  reporo,  from  pare  to  get,  a^gniBca  like 
wise  to  get  again,  or  make  good  aa  it  was  before ;  recrmtt. 
in  French  recru,  from  cm,  and  the  Latin  crtsvo  to  grow, 
signifies  to  grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and  appfies  tc 
objects  in  general ;  retrieve,  repair,  and  the  other*,  an 
only  partial  applications:  we  recover  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by.  casualties ;  we  retrieve  aui 
repair  by  our  own  efforts  only :  we  recover  that  wiucb 
has  been  taken,  or  that  which  baa  been  coy  way  bet. 
we  retrieve  thai  which  we  have  lost;  we  repair  thai 
which  has  been  injured;  we  recruit  that  which  bat 
been  diminished :  we  recover  property  from  thuse  who 
wish  to  deprive  us  of  it;  or  we  recover  our  principles 
&.c. ;  «  The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirniatiuf 
or  recovery  of  our  virtue.'— Johmsok.  We  retnsvt 
our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation; 

Why  may  not  the  soul  receive 

New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  retrieve  t 

Jturrm. 
We  repair  the  mischief  which  baa  been  done  to  oc 


Your  men  shall  be  received,  your  fleet  repaired. 

Demur. 
We  recruit  the  strength  which  fans  been  exhausted. 

With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  nrres. 

Dnrnns. 
We  do  not  seek  after  that  which  we  think  irrtcovv- 
able;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irrrtnevable  ;  we  la 
ment  over  that  which  la  irreparable;  our  power  oi 
recrwa'^  depends  upon  circumstances;  bewbomakei 
afmoderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in  general  easilv 
recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recovery  Is  one's  own  act ;  restoration  is  the  act  of 
another;  we  recover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  u 
comes  again  Into  our  possession ;  but  it  is  restored  k- 
us  by  anotiier ;  4  Let  us  study  to  improve  tbe  — fHsnrp 
which  this  revelation  aflbrds  for  the  reetoratson  of  oar 
nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.'— Blaik.  A 
king  recovers  his  crown  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
hands  of  a  usurper ;  Ms  crown  is  restored  to  him  by 
tlte  will  of  his  people :  the  recovery  of  property  is  food 
fortune ;  thererfsratMaof  property  an  act  of  justice. 

Both  are  employed  likewise  in  regard  to  one's  beakh , 
but  the  former  simply  designates  the  regaining  of 
health ;  the  latter  refers  to  tbe  instrument  bv  which  it 
Is  brought  about:  the  recovery  of  one's  health  is  sa 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  every  man ;  the  re- 
storation of  one  a  health  seidomer  depends  upon  the 
efficacy  of  medicine,  than  the  benignant  operations  of 


TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  compounded  of  re  and 
one  to  buy  off,  or  back  to  one's  self;  resnsvm  a  ia  aO 
probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  Is  a  term  of  general  application ;  ransom 
is  cror'oyed  only  on  particular  occasions :  we  redeem 
persons  aa  well  as  things;  we  ransom  persons  only: 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  thing  which  suppha 
as  an  equivalent  to  money ;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  only:  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  hat 
been  given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive:  redeem  is 
employed  in  the  improper  application ;  ransom  only 
In  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honour :  and  ia  t*m 
sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  ia  her  crime  her  confidence  she  pUe'd, 

And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Darnx*. 
But  those  who  are  ransomed  only  recover  their  eoafly 
liberty;  « A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  10  the  king 
to  ransom  hhn  if  be  should  happen  to  be  tm\mpA 
soner.'<— RonnmnoN. 


GRATUITY,  RECOMPENSE. 
Tlie  distinction  between  these  terms  bverjshnant 
110  the  terms  Grate****,   roismtetrv.     The?  brtfc 
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iply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  somesop- 
Med  service :  but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of  all 
tpectation  as  well  aa  right ;  \he  recompense  is  founded 
jjon  some  admisilble  claim.  Those  who  wish  to 
»nfer  a  favour  in  a  delicate  manner,  will  sometimes 
>  it  under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity;  '  If  there  be  one 
r  two  scholars  more,  that  will  be  no  great  addition  to 
is  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their  parents 
lay  recompense  bhn  by  theiL?rat«ritfar.' — Molyhkux. 
hose  who  overrate  their  services  will  in  ail  proba- 
ility  be  disappointed  in  the  recompense  they  receive; 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense.— Milton. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 
Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  thai  which  is  obligatory ; 
roluntary  is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  compulsory,  or 
nvoluntary.  A  (till  its  gratuitous  which  flows  entirely 
rom  the  free  will  of  the  giver,  independent  of  right: 
in  offer  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will, 
ndependeul  of  all  external  constraint.  Gratuitous  is 
therefore  to  voluntary  as  a  species  to  the  genua  What 
ia  gratuitous  is  voluntary,  although  what  Is  voluntary 
is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  gratuitous  is  properly 
the  voluntary  in  retard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  '  The  heroics:  band  of  cashierers  of  monarch* 
were  In  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  xhaa  gratuitously  received.' 
—Burks.  The  voluntary  Is  applicable  to  subjects  in 
general;  'Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution 
were  voluntarily  surrendered.'— Burkb. 

THANKFULNES8,  GRATITUDE. 
Thankfulness  or  a  fulness  of  thanks,  ia  the  outward 
expression  of  **  grateful  feeling;  gratituds,  from  the 
Latin  gratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thankfulness 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words ;  our  gra- 
titude is  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  thankful  at  the  time,  who  after- 
ward proves  very  ungrateful  Thankfulness  is  the 
beginning  of  gratitude :  gratitude  Is  the  completion  of 
thankfulness. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCH, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 
Affirm,  in  French  affermer,  Latin  affirmo.  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  nndfirmoto  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said ;  asseverate,  In 
Latin  asseveratus,  participle  of  assevero,  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  severus,  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
positive;  assure,  in  French  assurer  As  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure;  vouch  is  probably  changed  from  vow; 
avrr,  in  French  averer,  is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  verus  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth;  protest,  in  French  protester, 
Latin  pro  teste,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  tutor  to  call 
10  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as  to 
what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  expression  of  a  person's 
conviction.  ,_»..,      ,   , 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  Is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is  in 
opposition  to  denying  or  declaring  that  it  is  not;  in  the 
sense  here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing  as  a  faet 
on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it  with 
confidence.  To  vouch  is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another's 
declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver  is  to 
express  tlie  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally.  To 
protest  is  to  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  sincerity. 

Affirmations  are  made  of  the  past  and  present;  a 
person  affirms  what  he  has  seen  and  what  be  sees; 
An  infidel, and  fear! 
Fear  what  1  a  dream  1  a  fable  1— How  thy  dread, 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
Affords  my  cause  an  undesigned  support ! 
How  disbelief  affirms  what  it  denies !— Young. 
Asseverations  are  strong  affirmations,  made  In  cases 
.of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvantageous 
to  one's  sincerity;  »I  Judge  In  this  case  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
of  his  does  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  him, 
itner  thsn  trust  to  the  asseverations  of  the  victual- 


lers,'—Steele.  Assurances  are  made  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future;  they  mark  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  Is,  and  ltis  intentions 
as  to  what  shall  be ;  they  are  appals  to  the  estimation9 
which  another  has  in  one's  word ;  4  My  learned  friend  ■ 
assured  me  that  the  earth  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  Its  vortex.'— Steele. 
Vouching  Is  an  act  for  another ;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own  ;  'All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another's  reputation.' — Adduton.  Averring  is 
employed  In  matters  of  fact;  we  aver  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  details;  we  aver  on  positive  knowledge  that 
sets  aside  all  question ;  *  Among  ladies,  he  positively 
averred  that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence,  and  had  so  littie  complaisance  as  to  say, u  a 
woman  is  never  taken  by  her  reason  but  always  by 
her  passion."  '—Steele.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances ;  they  are  ac- 
companied with  every  act,  look,  or  gesture  that  can 
tend  to  impress  conviction  on  another ;  '  I  have  long 
loved  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance.'— Shaks- 
peare. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  whe- 
ther accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not ;  liars  deal  much 
in  asseverations  and  protestations.  People  asseverate 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity; 
they  protest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  their  inno- 
cence; they  aver  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Assurances  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  assu- 
rances of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  such  assurances  when  made  to  ourselves. 
Whenever  we  affirm  any  tiling  on  the  authority  of 
another,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  ft 
vouch  for  its  veracity,  If  it  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

Affirm,  v.  To  affirm,  asseverate;  assert,  in  Latin 
assertus,  participle  of  assero,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sero  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  of  facts;  to  assert,  of  opinions* 
we  affirm  what  we  know ;  we  assert  what  we  believe? 
whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  is  # 
guilty  of  falsehood ;  *  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous 
as  he  was,  passed  always  unentangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
ojinw.'— Johnson  {Life  of  Collins) .  Whoever  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  Is  guilty  of  folly;  '  It 
Is  asserted  by  a  tragick  poet,  thai  "  est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparatus,"— "  no  man  Is  miserable,  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  others  happier  than  himself."  This 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'— 
Johnson.  We  contradict  an  affirmation;  we  confute 
an  assertion, 

TL  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE 
To  assert,  v.  To  affirm,  assert ;  maintain,  In  French 
maintsnir,  from  the  Latin  manus  and  Unco,  signifies 
to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and  firmly ;  vindi- 
cate, in  Latin  vindicaius,  participle  of  vindico,  com- 
pounded of  vim  and  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  own;  k» 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared;  to 
vindicate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves or  others.  We  assert  any  thing  to  be  true; 
1  Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  tragedi"*, 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.'— Cumber 
land.  We  maintain  an  opinion  by  adducing  proofs, 
facts,  or  arguments;  'I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
Dryden  wanted- rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  It'— Johnson.  We  vindicate  out 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  In 

Suestion;  'This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct 
be  still  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  becomes 
an  accomplice  In  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks.' 
—Brooms.  We  assert  boldly  or  Impudently;  we 
maintain  steadily  or  obstinately;  we  vindicate  reso> 
I  luteiy  or  insolently.  A  right  or  claim  is  asserted 
I  which  la  avowed  to  belong  to  aov  one : 
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When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point. 
Leaving  gross  Nature'!  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quita 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fiekli  and  woods, 
Asserts  his  rank,  and  rises  into  man.— Youxo. 
A  right  is  maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to  prove 
ts  justice,  or  regain  its  possession;  the  cause  of  the 
aseertor  or  maintainer  is  vindicated  by  another ; 
T  is  just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone, 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 

Dstdin. 
Innocence  is  asserted  by  a  positive  declaration ;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  assertions  and  the  support  of 
testimony ;  it  is  vindicated  through  the  interference  of 
another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
their  Innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit;  and 
some  will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even  after  their 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  Innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  him  when 
his  honour  or  his  reputation  is  at  stake.  Assertions 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom 
long  maintained  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule; 
those  wIki  attempt  to  vindicate  a  bad  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE.  OWN,  CONFESS. 
AVOW.  ^ 

acknowledge,  compounded  of  or  or  ad  and  know- 
ledge, implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known ; 
own  is  a  familiar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  own :  it  Is  a  common  substitute  for  con- 
fess; coffees,  In  French  confessor,  Latin  confessus, 
participle  of  confiUor,  compounded  of  con  and  falser, 
signifies  to  impart  to  any  one ;  avow,  in  French  avouer, 
Latin  advovee,  signifies  to  vow.  or  protest  to  any  one. 

Acknowledging  Is  a  simple  declaration ;  confessing 
or  owning  is  a  ipeciflck  private  communication ;  avowal 
to  a  publick  declaration.  We  acknowledge  facts ;  con- 
fess omt  own  faults;  avow  motives,  opinions,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of  a  question ;  we 
confess  In  consequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  011m  In 
eonsequenee  of  a  charge ;  we  avow  voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  been  concerned  In  a  transaction : 
we \  confess  our  guilt:  we  own  that  a  thing  Is  wrong: 
put  we  are  ashamed  to  avow  our  motive*  Candour 
leads  to  an  acknowledgment;  repentance  produces  a 
tonfeeswn ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  owninsr  • 
generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal.  ' 

An  acknowledgment  of  what  Is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politick  or  Impolitic*,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  « I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
lake  greater  pleasure  In  considering  the  works  of  the 
creation  in  their  Immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.' 
— Addiso*.  A  confession  dictated  merely  by  fear  is 
of  avail  only  in  the  sight  of  man  ; 

Spite  of  herself  e'en  Envy  must  confess. 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

Fsahcis. 
Thone  who  are  most  ready  to  own  themselves  in  an 
errour  are  not  always  the  first  to  amend;  'And  now, 

I  that  instructed  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
-m,.?**;  -?OLuD«*W"-  An  avowal  of  the  principles 
wh  en  actuate  the  conduct  is  often  the  neatest  atrra- 
vaUon  of  ruIU  ;  ;  Whether  by  their  settled  and  avowed 
scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to 
diffuse  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity  wS 
are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  time,  from  *K 
able  to  discover.*— Johnsoh.  ^^      ^ 


have  been  lost  reosrveiL   Princes  rsnsjafw 


RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Recognise,  in  Latin  recognoscere,  is  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  toolvledi? 
acknowledge,  v.  7b  acknowledge.  "owiedge , 

To  recognise  to  to  take  cognizance  of  that  which 
comet  again  before  our  notice;  to  acknowledge**  to 
admit  to one>, *  knowledge  whateVer  con^reX Vnde? 
£2J!?&'  We  r«V*"  »  P*«°n  whom  we  baE 
known  before ;  we  recognise  him  either  in  his  former 
character  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character™ 
acknowledge  either  former  favours,  or  those  which 


.—*<v  ■««•   >*»•  ivwiTTM.    rnca  nanH  vchbbsi 

principles  which  have  been  admitted  by  prerinsi  east- 
sent;  they  acknowledge  the  justice  of  cJeissrwhicsase 
preferred  before  them ;  *  When  conscience  iwesKsss 
punishment  to  secret  crimes,  k  manifestly  rocegnuee  a 
Supreme  Governour  from  whom  nothing  is  hitlsis' — 
Blauu  *  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  whea  any 
state,  as  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  si 
God,  as  the  moral  governour  of  the  world.'— Betas. 

TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

Profess,  In  Latin  ore  fee  sue,  participle  of  profiteer, 
compounded  of  pro  and  fateer  to  speak,  signifies ~6» 
set  forth,  or  present  to  publick  Tiew ;  declare,  v.  7» 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opinions  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  tew;  bat 
they  differ  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object:  one  professes  by  words  or  by  actions;  one 
declares  only  by  words:  a  man  prof  eases  10  believe 
that  on  which  lie  acts ;  but  he  declares  ms  belief  of  k 
either  with  his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  TtttproTesstem 
may  be  general  and  partial ;  it  may  aiaoant  to  little 
more  than  an  intimation :  the  declaration  to  positive 
and  explicit;  it  leaves  no  one  in  doubt:  a  profession 
may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  hypocritical;  be  who 
professes  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  to  not  real ; 
'A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  no  *"±rt 
evidence  can  be  given.'— Swift.  A  declaration  ansa 
be  either  directly  true  or  false ;  he  who  declares  ex- 
pressly commits  himself  upon  his  veracity;  'We  are 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasfc», 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.'— Anntsow.  One" 
professes  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  rvsu- 
lar  course  of  conduct;  one  declares  either  peastor 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A  person  prefixes  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance;  to  have  takes  a 
certain  route,  and  the  like:  a  Christian  profess**  10 
follow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity-  a 
person  declares  that  the  thing  is  true  or  filer  or' ha 
declares  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing.  ^^ 

To  profess  is  employed  only  for  what  concerns  one's 
self;  to  declare  is  likewise  employed  for  what  concerns 
others:  one  professes  the  motives  and  principles  bv 
which  one  is  guided;  one  declares  Acts  and  drew 
stances  with  which  one  to  acquainted :  one  professes 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  bd  ft 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  cowan 
purpose;  " 

wn     .   «  ,         Pretending  first 

Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader.— Miltoji. 
One  declares  whatever  may  have  fallen  under  one*. 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  re- 
quires ;  » It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  declared 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  customs  and 
manners.'— Blair.    There  to  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  for  profession;  there  are  frequently 
publick  grounds  for  making  a  declaration.    Assenerml 
profession  of  Christianity,  according  to  estanUshed 
forms,  to  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  born  in  the 
Christian  persuasion ;  but  a  particular  profession,  ac 
cording  to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  to  sekloss. 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themseJvesTor 
wish  to  deceive  others :  no  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
"•"tag  ■  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause 
of  truth  to  thereby  supported;  every  one  should  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  purposes  of 
justice  are  forwarded  by  theaV^srstf^'^Tl^are 
no  where  so  plain  and  full  declarations  of  mercy  and 
love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the  Gosnel  • 
Tillotsom.  ^^ 


TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 
The  Idea  of  making  known  to  common  to  all  these 
terms:  this  Is  simply  the  signification  of  decUre  (vTji 
profess)  ;  but  publish  (v.  To  announce)  and^WMss! 
In  Latin  proclamo.  compounded  of  pro  andrfeasT 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  in  the  ears  of  others,  include 

The  word  declare  does  not  express  any  particular 
mode  or  circumstance  of  making  iroown,  as  sUmnfled 
by  the  others :  we  may  declare  publlekty  or  orivaS?. 
we  publish  and  proclaim  oiiiyftTpSttcVr^*' 
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we  may  declare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing;  we 
pubUmk  or  proclaim  by  any  means  that  will  render  the 
thing  moat  generally  known. 

In  declaring,  the  leading  idea  la  that  of  speaking  out 
that  which  passes  in  the  mind;  in  publishing  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  making  publick  or  common;  in 
proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  Is  that  of  crying  aloud: 
we  may  therefore  often  declarltoy  publishing  — '  — 
claiming:  a  declaration  is  a  personal  act ;  it 
the  person  declaring,  or  him  to  whom  it  is  declared; 
its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
speaker:  *  publication  is  of  general  interest;  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  It  does  not  always  rest  with  the  pub- 
lisher :  a  proclamation  is  altogether  a  publick  act,  in 
which  no  one's  veracity  is  implicated.  Facta  and 
opinions  and  feelings  are  doctored; 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  rev'ronce  and  release  the  fair. 

Pore. 
Events  and  circumstances  are  published;  '  I  am  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  French 
call  them,  the  Diseurs  de  bonne  avanturt,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned 
our  lotteries  to  their  advantage.'— Addison.     The 
measures  of  government  are  proclaimed  ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  llst'ning  crowd. 

Fora. 
It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and  wickedness  in  him 
to  declare  that  to  be  true  which  be  knows  to  be  false : 
whoever  publishes  nil  he  hears  will  be  in  great  danger 
of  publishing  many  falsehoods ;  whatever  leproclaimed 
is  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  Importance  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in  the  po- 
litical world  intelligence  Is  quickly  published  through 
the  medium  of  the  publick  papers ,  in  private  life  do* 
mestlck  occurrences  are  published  with  equal  celerity 
through  the  medium  of  talebearers ;  a  proclamation  to 
the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  issues  bis  commands  to  his  subjects; 
it  Is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  young  ana 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  properly  matured;  the  publication  of  domestick 
circumstances  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  dis- 
quiet and  iU-wlU  in  families;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  messengers,  who  should  proclaim  its  glad 
tidings  to  all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Djecree,  in  French  deerct,  Latin  deeretus,  from  de- 
came  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies  the 
sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed ;  edict,  in  Latin 
edictus,  from  edico  to  say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spoken 
oat  or  sent  forth ;  proclamation,  v.  To  declare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  edict;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  Is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decree,  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or 
many;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual :  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decreee ; 
despotlck  rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decreee  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  publick  and 
private  matters;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  publick ; 
If  you  deny  roe,  fie  upon  your  law  I 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decreee  of  Venice. 

BllAKSrSABE. 

Edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
despotiek  government ;  *  This  statute  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  It  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  waa  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperour*s  erftet*.'— Blackstonb.  A 
proclamation  is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristo- 
eratiek  form  of  government;  'From  the  same  original 
of  the  king's  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  we  may 
also  deduce  the  prerogative  of  Issuing  proclamations, 
which  Is  vested  in  the  king  alone.'— Blacutonk. 
The  ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  the 


emperour  makes  known  bis  will  to  his  people;  toe 
king  of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects  the 
determinations  of  himself  and  his  council  by  means 
of  bl  proclamation. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH, 
ADVERTISE 

Announce,  in  Latin  annuncio,  is  compounded  of  an 
01  ad  and  nuncio  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal  manner ; 
proclaim,  in  Latin  proclamo,n  compounded  of  pro  and 
clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud;  publish,  in  Latin 
publico,  from  publicus  and  pepulus,  signifies  to  make 
publick  or  known  to  the  people  at  large;  advertise, 
from  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  verto,  signifies  to 
turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  cliaracteristick  sense  t>f  these  words  Is  the 
making  of  a  thing  known  to  several  individuals:  a 
thing  Is  announced  to  an  individual  or  small  commu- 
nity; it  is  proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  An  event  that  is  of  particular 
interest  is  announced;  *  We  might  with  as  much  rea 
son  doubt  whether  the  sun  was  Intended  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human 
mind  intended  to  announce  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.'— Blair.  An  event  is  proclaimed  that  re 
quires  to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; 

But  witness,  heralds !  and  proclaim  my  vow, 

Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.— Pora. 
That  is  published  which  is  supposed  likely  to  Interet t 
all  who  know  it;  *  It  very  often  happens  that  none  are 
more  Industrious  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  In  their  own  character.'— Addison. 

Announcements  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  well 
known  signal ;  proclamations  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal ;  publications 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com- 
munication from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells ;  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a 
herald  Is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice;  the  publication  of  news  is  the 
office  of  the  journalist. 

A  doer  Use  denotes  the  means,  and  publish  the  end. 
To  advertise  is  to  direct  the  publick  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance ;  '  Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  conscious 
Baas  of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  publick.'— Johnson.  To  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication; 
*  The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have 
been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties 
and  excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  publish  any  of  their  faults  and  Imperfections.'— 
Addison. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  when  we  publish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments. Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedily  pub- 
lished In  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

TO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE.  DIVULGE, 

REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 
To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  promulgate,  in  Latin  promulgatus,  participle 
otpromulgo,  for  provulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar; 
divulge,  in  Latin  divulge,  that  is,  in  diversos  vulgo, 
signifies  to  make  vulgar,  in  different  parts;  reveal,  in 
Latin  revelo,  from  veto  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover ;  disclose  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 


To  publish  to  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying In  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known ; 
4  By  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors,  Maxi- 
inin  published  in  characters  of  blood  the  indelible 
history  of  his  baseness  and  Ingratitude.'— Gibbon. 
Publishing  is  an  indefinite  act,  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few ;  but  to  promulgate  is  alwayt 
to  make  known  to  many.  We  may  publish  that  which 
Is  a  domestick  or  a  national  concern ,  we  promulgate 
properly  only  that  which  is  of  general  interest:  the 
affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are  published  in  the 
newspapers;  doctrines,  principles,  precepts,  and  the 
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on  one  side 
a  false 


tike,  are  promulgated;  'An  abturd 
of  a  question  form*  no  Justification  for 
fact  or  promulgating  mischievous  Dium..  ».  — 
other.'— Bums.  We  may  publish  things  to  be  known, 
or  thins*  not  to  be  known ;  we  divulge  things  mostly 
not  to  be  known ;  we  may  publish  our  own  shame,  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  publish  that  which 
la  advantageous  to  another:  bat  we  commonly  divulge 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  or  another ; 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  tbee  undivulged  crimes. 

SiiAxsreAU. 

To  publish  Is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 


known,  or  never  before  existed ;  to  weal  and  disclate 
are  said  of  that  which  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden:  we  publish  the  events  of  the  day ;  we  reveal 
the  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction :  » In  con- 
fession, the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the 
ease  of  a  man's  heart'— Bacon.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  an  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  which  has 

r  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for ; 

Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 

D&TDBH. 


TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DISCLOSE. 

To  uncover,  like  discover,  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering;  but  the  former  refers  to  an  artificial  material 
and  occasional  covering ;  the  latter  to  a  moral,  natural, 
or  permanent  covering :  plants  are  uncovered  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air ;  they  are  discovered 
♦o  gratify  Uie  researches  of  the  botanist.  To  discover 
and  discloss  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they  differ  in 
the  object  and  manner  of  the  action :  that  is  discovered 
which  is  supposed  to  be  covered ;  and  that  is  disclosed 
which  is  supposed  to  be  shut  out  from  the  view :  a 
country  Is  discovered,  a  scene  is  disclosed; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

SHAKSnAKB. 

*  The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  included  in  them  Is  thereby  disclosed  and  set  at 
liberty.'— Wooowabd.  A  plot  is  discovered  when  it 
becomes  known  to  one's  self;  a  secret  is  disclosed  when 
it  is  made  known  to  another;  'He  shall  never,  by  any 
alteration  in  me,  discover  my  knowledge  of  his  mis 
tak*  *— Pore. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  ft, 
The  world  will  call  me  false.— Addisok. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  Idea  of  making  known  Is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms;  but  discover,  which  signifies  simply  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  any  thing,  expresses  less  than 
manifest,  and  that  than  declare:  we  discover  by  indi- 
rect means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest 
by  unquestionable  marks:  we  declare  by  express 
words:  talents  and  dispositions  discover  themselves ; 
particular  feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  themselves; 
facts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared:  children 
early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  science ; 
•  Several  brute  creatures  discover  in  their  actions  some- 
thing  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason.'— Addisoh. 
K  person  manifest*  his  regard  for  another  by  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  kindness ;  *  At  no  time  perhaps  did 
•he  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regard  to  that 
fundamental  principle  of  British  constitutional  policy, 
hereditary  monarchy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion.'—Boaaa.  A  person  of  an  open  disposition  is  apt 
to  declare  his  sentiments  without  disguise;  'Lang- 
borne,  Boyer,  and  Powel,  preabytertan  officers  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament.'— 
Hunb. 

Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  manifest  or 
declare  \n  the  proper  sense ;  but  they  may  be  used  figu- 
ratively: it  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  sublunary  to 
discover  symptoms  of  decay  more  or  less  early;  It  to 
particularly  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
friendly disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
feet  the  contrary. 


TO  PROVE,  DEMONSTRATE,  EVWCR, 
MANIFEST. 

Prove,  in  Latin  prooo.  signifies  to  make  food  •.  it 
monstrate,  from  the  Latin  demonstro,  signifies,  ay  vir- 
tue of  the  intensive  syllable  do,  to  show  in 
manner;  evince,  v.  To  argue;  manifest  i 
make  manifest. 

Provs  is  here  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  the  res 
Imply  different  modes  of  proving ;  to  demonstrate  km 
prove  specifically :  we  may  prove  any  thing  by  sanp* 
assertion ;  but  we  must  demonstrats  by  inteBectoa 
efforts:  we  may  prove  that  we  were  hi  a  certain  place , 
but  we  demonstrate  some  point  in  science:  weaty 
prove  by  personal  Influence ;  but  we  can  domamserats 
only  by  toe  force  of  evidence:  we  prove  onr  own  merit 
by  our  actions ;  we  demonstrate  the  enrtsfrnr*  of  a 
Deity  by  ail  that  surrounds  us; 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  Jot  snrvey'd, 

Admlr'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd. 

Unless  great  acta  superiour  merit  prove  t— Pore. 
1  By  the  very  setting  apart  and  consecrating  places  for 
the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate  our  acknowlede 
ment  of  his  power  and  sovereignty  over  us.  —  Bar* 

RIDOB. 

To  prove,  evince,  and  manifest  are  the  acta  ether 
of  persons  or  things;  to  demonstrate,  that  of  sersons 
only :  in  regard  to  persons,  we  prove  either  Ike  facts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  weka  we 
possess:  we  evince  and  manifest  a  disposition  or  a 
state  of  mind :  we  seine*  our  sincerity  by  our  action.; 
ft  is  a  work  of  lime ;  <  We  must  evtnce  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  by  good  works.'— Blair.    We  moaufest  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  single 
action,  it  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  '  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sufficient  to  manifest  him- 
self a  man  of  honour  and  virtue.' — Stulb.     An 
these  terms  are  applied  to  things.  Inasmuch  as  they 
ay  tend  either  to  produce  conviction,  or  simply  le 
axe  a  thing  known :  io prove  and  evince  are  employed 


in  the  first  case ;  to  manifest  in  the  latter  case 
beauty  and  order  In  the  creation  prove  the     '  ' 


the 
of 


the  Creator ;  a  persistance  in  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  may  either  evtncej.  ?at  virtue  or  greatjjbihr; 


pow< 


miracles  wrought  In  E;\ , :  manifested  the  Divine 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  Is  that  which  simply  proves  ;  the  evidence 
is  that  which  makes  evident,  which  rises  in  sense  upon 
tbt  proof ;  the  testimony  is  a  species  of  evidence  by 
means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  witness. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms,  proof  s  are  com 
monly  denominated  evidence,  because  no  proof  can  he 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make  evident . 
but  as  the  word  proof  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  act 
of  proving  as  well  as  the  thing  proved,  the  terms  are 
not  always  Indifferently  used;  'Positive  proof  » 
always  required,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  next 
to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  presumptions,  must  take  place.'— Blackstobb. 
1  Evidence  is  either  written  or  parol.'— Blaczbtokz. 
Testimony  is  properly  parol  evidence;  but  the  term  to 
only  used  in  relation  to  the  person  giving  the  evi- 
dence; '  Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trans- 
actions to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and  there- 
fore does  not  always  demand  the  testimony  of  two.* — 
Blackstonb. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  or  a  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  thing 
Is  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
proof  is  the  sign  which  proves; '  Of  the  fallactousneaa 
of  hope,  and  the  urn  ^rtalnty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gives  some  new  pro*/.' -Jobhbox.  The  evidence  is 
the  sign  which  makes  ev.J  nt ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses;  '  Caio  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  the  great  offices,  has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  bis 
own  hand,  how  much  be  was  versed  in  country  afiairs ' 
— Locn.  The  testimony  is  that  which  to  offered  o* 
or  things  personified  In  proof  of  any 
arise  from  testimony,  when 

r___   r.    and  relation  of  others  fa 

the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.*— Wiucme.  Hence 
a  person  makes  another  a  present,  or  performs  any 
other  act  of  kindness  asaCesttswayofhtoregard:  sjsnl 


given  by  persons  or  things  { 
thing ;  « Evidence  to  said  to 
we  depend  upon  the  credit 
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eracMH  or  things  personified  bear  testimony  in  favour 
r  persons ;  «  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  Otway's. 
lemory,  thai  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  his 
p«atce  Preserved.'— D^ydch. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  I  performed,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

Drtokh. 
The  proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
»bjects ;  the  evidence  Is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral 
»r  intellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
A-ere  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
lave  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
iad  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
L»ia  power.  The  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  He  in  the 
thing  itself;  *Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
lib*  letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he 
w  as  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.'— Johksox. 
The  proof  is  always  external :  '  Men  ought  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  proof  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
ttiem  to  be  true.'— Wilkinb.  The  Internal  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external :  our  Saviour's 
reappearance  among  his  disciples  did  not  satisfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  his  identity,  until  he  had  the 
rmriher  proofs  of  feeling  the  holes  in  his  hands  and 
ilia  side. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 
neponent,  from  the  Lathi  depone,  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  he  has  heard  or  seen ;  evidence, 
from  evident,  is  the  one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident;  witness,  from  the  Saxon  toitan,  Teutonic* 
meissen,  Greek  ditto,  and  Hebrew  #T  to  know,  is 
one  who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath ;  he  serves 
lo  give  information :  the  evidence  is  likewise  gene  .'ally 
bound  by  an  oath;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn: 
the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise  he 
serves  to  confirm  or  invalidate ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best, 
And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 
Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 
When  questions  on  the  fact  arose, 
That  ev*ry  article  was  true. 
Nor  further  these  deponents  knew.— flwxr) 
'    A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by  word  c  f 
mouth ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory  to  the  trial :  a  a 
evidence  may  give  evidence  either  by  words  or  action  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  pf  «- 
son  or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence ;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  *  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous.*— Johksox.  A  witness  is  always 
a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  inanimate  objects ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  be  personally  knows.    Every  witness  Is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
Is  not  a  witness.    When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an  evi- 
dence be  cannot  be  called  a  witness;  *  In  case  a  woman 
be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may  be  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
felony.'— Bla.ckstonk.    '  In  every  man's  heart  and 
conscience,  religion  has  many  witnesses  to  its  import- 
ance and  reality.'— Blajb* 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  Is  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  an  evi 
denes  again*  another  on  a  criminal  charge :  a  witness 
appears  for  or  against;  he  corroborates  the  word  of 
another,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters  of 
question  between  man  and  man. 

TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 
Convict,  from  the  Latin  eonvictus,  participle  of  eon- 
wince  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear ;  detect, 
from  the  Latin  delectus,  participle  of  detego,  com- 
pounded oC  the  privative  de  and  tego  to  cover,  signifies 
to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  detect  and  discover  serve 
to  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimes  or  entrant  A  per- 
.on  Is  eonvkW  by  means  of  evidence;  rr  to  detected 


by  means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  is  convicted 
of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed; 
Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to  un- 
expected regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  which  had 
escaped  our  notice,  but  because  It  shows  us  that  we 
are  known  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.'— Johksom. 
One  Is  detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  judicature ; 
one  is  detected  In  various  misdemeanours  by  different 
casualties ;  '  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes.'— Johk- 
sok. Punishment  necessarily  follows  the  conviction; 
but  in  the  case  of  detection,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  the 
individual  against  whom  the  offence  is  committed. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  discover  (v. 
Uncover)  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is  detected 
in  what  he  wishb  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  it 
discovered  that  Has  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets ;  a  lost  child 
is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  In  some  place  of  security. 
Detection  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  It  is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  discovery  is  the  consequence 
of  efforts,  and  Is  brought  about  by  circuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is  detected 
by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard ;  many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  No- 
thing is  detected  but  what  Is  actually  passing :  many 
things  are  discovered  which  have  long  passed.  VYicked 
men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hbpe  of 
escaping  detection ;  the  discovery  of  one  villany  often 
leads  to  that  of  many  more ;  '  Cunning  when  it  is  once 
detected  loses  its  force.'— Addison.  'We  are  told  that 
the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  in  the  young 
men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  honour 
able  if  it  succeeded.'— Addison. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPx\ 
DESCRY. 

Find,  in  German  finden.  etc.  is  most  probably  con 
nected  with  the  Latin  verno,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
way  discovert  v.  To  uncover ;  espv,  In  French  espier, 
comes  from  the  Latin  espicio,  signifying  to  see  a  thing 
out;  descry,  from  the  Latin  discerns,  signifies  to  dis- 
tinguish a  thing  from  others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms :  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the 
action  or  in  the  object  What  we  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident  but  what  we.  find  out  is  the 
result  of  an  effort  We  may  find  any  thing  as  we 
pass  along  in  the  streets ;  but  we  find  out  mistakes  In 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find  out 
the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  In  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence ;  •  Socrates,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cretan  institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
find  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  Inclina-  . 
tion  (the  love  of  boys).'— Walsh.  What  is  found 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

He  finds  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Drtdbk. 
What  is  discovered  Is  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  discovered  Is  something  new;  'Cunning  is 
a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  disemers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  Is  not  able  to  dis- 
cern things  at  a  distance.'— Addison.  A  piece  of  money 
may  be  found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine  is  dis- 
covered under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  disco- 
vered the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many  plants  and 
animals  were  found.  What  is  not  discoverable  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  in  found  may 
be  only  what  has  been  lost  What  has  once  been  dis- 
covered cannot  he  discovered  again ;  but  what  to  found 
may  be  many  times  found.  Find  out  and  discover 
differ  principally  in  the  application ;  tlie  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to  scientifick  objects  : 
scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of  re- 
search discover  what  escapes  the  notice  of  others. 

To  espy  is  a  species  of  finding  out,  namely,  to  find 
out  what  is  very  secluded  or  retired ; 


There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  be  spies, 
lerce  Achilles,  who  fcoth  kings  defies. 


And  fierce  / 


Dkidbi. 
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Descry  b  a  specie*  at  discovering,  or  observing  at  a 
tecanee,  or  among  a  Bomber  of  objects ; 
Through  tab  we  pas,  and  mount  the  tower  from 

With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence ; 

From  Oils  the  trembling  king  bad  oft  deserted, 

The  Grecian  camp,  and  aaw  their  nary  ride. 

Darns*. 
in  aetronomer  discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets;  he 
/tads  those  ou  particular  occasions  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  A  person  finds  out  by  continued 
Inquiry  any  place  to  which  be  had  been  wrong  directed 
ae  espies  an  object  which  lies  concealed  in  a  cornei 
or  secret  place :  he  descries  a  horseman  coming  down 
a  hill. 

Find  and  dissever  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
objects,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  intellectual  kind;  espy 
and  descrg  only  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  cor- 
poreal visioo :  find,  either  for  those  that  are  external 
ar  internal ;  discover,  only  for  those  that  ore  external. 
The  distinction  between  them  Is  the  same  as  before ; 
re  jimd  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  discover  by  reflection 
tnu  study :  we  find  or  find  smt  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct;  we  discover  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  things:  the  finding  serves  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  finder;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur- 
pose  of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge. 

When  find  is  need  as  a  purely  intellectual  opera- 
tion, it  admits  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  dis- 
cover  and  to  fovea*,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  following 
article. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  INVENT. 
To  find  or  find  sal  (v.  To  find)  Is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  In  the  forms  in  which  a  person 
finds  them :  to  discover  (v.  To  uncover)  Is  said  of  that 
which  exists  In  an  entire  state :  invent,  in  Latin  m- 
ventvm,  from  invenio,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
The  merit  of  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
applying  or  modifying  the  materials  which  exist  sepa- 
rately ;  the  merit  of  discovering  consists  in  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  imagination  and  Industry  are  re- 
quisite for  finding  or  inventing;  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration for  discovering.  A  person  finds  reasons  for 
justifying  himself!  he  discovers  trails  of  a  bad  dis- 
position To  another.  Cultivated  minds  find  sources 
of  amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  finds 
means  of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers  the  na- 
ture of  a  particular  disorder. 
Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts; 
Long  practice  has  a  sure  Improvement  found, 
With  kindled  fires  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 

Drydi*. 
Discover  is  applied  to  speculative  objects ;  * Since  the 
harnionlck  principles  were  discovered,  musick  has  been 
a  great  Independent  science.'— Sbward.  ^Invent  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arts ; 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease ; 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  hjimao  industry  by  care.— Drtdkn. 
We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes ;  of  inventing  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  various  matters  of  use  or  elegance ;  of  dis- 
covering the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.    Many 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude :  men  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  in  finding 
out  various  arts  for  communicating  their  thoughts, 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  their  nations,  and  sup- 


i  every  species  of  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation 
of  the  Mood :  Torricelll  discovered  the  gravity  of  the 
njr:  by  geometry  the  properties  of  figures  are  dis- 
covered; by  ehymlstry  the  properties  of  compound 
substances :  but  the  geometrician  finds  by  reasoning 
the  solution  of  any  problem ;  or  by  Investigating,  he 
finds  out  a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same  prob- 
lems:  or  he  invents  an  instrument  by  which  the 
proof  can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 


EMISSARY,  SPY. 

uisssTjj  in  Latin  emissarins^  from  swiff i  to  seat 
forth,  signifies  one  sent  out;  spy,  In  French  assi  — 
from  the  Latin  spedm  to  look  Into  or  look  shoal,  saga 
fles  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  dcsig-ite  a  person  scat  oat  by 
body  on  some  publick  concern  auBoag  tisesrenesBses; 
but  they  diner  in  their  office  sxxordins;  to  the  esyme- 

of  the  words. 

ie  emissary  Is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  he  as  sent 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whose  be  gees,  i  ' 
In  all  places,  and  to  associate  wis  every  one  la 
dually  as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  the  spy,  on  the  « 
band,  takes  his  station  wherever  be  can  best  pejeuse 
what  Is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
all  but  such  as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object 
of  his  search. 
The  object  of  an  emissary  fa  by  direct  c 


The 


tsaryh 
tion  with  the  enemy  to  sow  the 
spread  false  alarms,  and  to  dli 


lin 


of 

fiuse 


the  object  of  a  spy  is  to  get  information  of  an  e 
plans  and  movements. 

Although  the  office  of  emissary  and  spy  amaeaaer 
of  them  honourable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  mere  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  finais  in 
generally  employed  by  those  who  neve  some  Hi|in 
mate  object  to  pursue ;  *  The  Jesuits  send  over  emis- 
saries with  instructions  to  personate  thcisssetves  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sects  among  us.'  flsiii.  &»t  en 
the  other  band  are  employed  by  nil  re_ 
ments  In  a  time  of  warfare ;  *  He  (Henry  I.) 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  wan  watched  mr 
some  time  by  spies  and  then  indicted  upon  a  charge 
of  forty-five  articles.'— Hums. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  sent  their 
emissaries  Into  every  country,  civilized  or  unefviuned, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  established  govern- 
ments. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  not  so  roe 
as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed ;  it  w 
as  a  self-devotion  for  the  publick  good,  1 
part  of  their  education. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  In  an  extended  appli- 
cation with  a  similar  distinction;  'What  geaerailv 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  is  considered  as  the  emissary  of  the  sine,  of 
terrours.'— Burks. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  most  soon  confess, 

They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  leas. 

•  DCTDKS 


MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  in  the  northern  languages,  and  la 
the  Persian  mart ;  print  and  impression,  both  from 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  signify  the  visible  effect  pro- 
duced by  printing  or  pressing ;  stamp  signifies  the  eflect 
produced  by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  general  in  sense :  what- 
ever alters  the  external  face  of  an  object  is  n  mark  ; 
the  print  Is  some  specifiek  marc,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object ;  the  impression  m  the 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a  body ;  the  stamp 
is  the  mark  that  is  stamped  In  or  upon  the  body.  The 
mark  Is  confined  to  no  size,  dhape,  or  form  ;  the  privt 
is  a  mark  that  represents  an  object :  the  mors;  may 
consist  of  n  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  but  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  ex. 
A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depression ;  an 
impression  is  always  a  sinking  in  of  the  object:  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  stars* ;  but  the  latter  is 


properly  the  impression  ;  the  stamp  mostly  r 

the  impression,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  stamped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  elevation 
with  the  wax. 

The  mark  Is  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  action, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural ;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  Inanimate 
bodies ;  by  means  of  compression  or  friction ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  blow,  and  the  like:  all  the  others  are  occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  these  modes; *  De  UCbambre 
positively  that  from  the  markt  on  the  body, 
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Oie  configuration  of  tbe  phuets  at  a  nativity  may  be 
Battiered? — Walsh.  The  print  is  occasioned  by  arti- 
ficial meant  of  compression,  at  when  the  print  of  let- 
ters or  picture*  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  accidental  and 
natural  compression)  #ts  when  the  print  of  the  hand 
is  made  on  the  wall,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  is  made 
Oft  the  ground; 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Daman. 
The  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violent, 
as  when  an  impression  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  aze 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp  is  made 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

Mark  is  of  such  universal  application  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  objects  whatever,  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world ;  print  Is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change,  as 
the  printing  made  on  paper  or  wood ;  impression  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid ;  stasis  is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  softer  and  more  yielding  bodies.    Impression 
and  stamp  have  both  a  moral  application :  events  or 
speeches  make  an  impression  on  the  mind :  things 
bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  their  origin. 
Where  the  passions  have  obtained  an  ascendancy,  the 
occasional  good  impressions  which  are  produced  by 
religious  observances  but  too  frequently  die  away; 
•  No  man  can  oner  at  the  change  of  the  government 
established,  without  first  gaining  new  authority,  and 
in  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
impressions  of  contrary  quality  in  those  who  before 
enjoyed  it.'— Temple.    The  Chilian  seligion  carries 
with  itself  the  stamp  of  truth ; 


AduK'rate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines 
Compar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 

Roscommon. 

/       

MARK.  SIGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM.  TOKEN. 
INDICATION. 

Mark.  v.  Mark,  impression;  sign^a  Latin  sty-sum, 
Greek  pypa  ^rom  *$*  *°  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  poiuls  out ;  symptom,  in  Latin  syntptoma,  Greek 
aiprrmpa  from  ovuxtrrw  to  fall  out  In  accordance  with 
any  thing,  signifies  what  presents  itself  to  confirm  one's 
opinion;  token,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages,  comes  from  the  Greek  Ttsufoiov ;  indication, 
in  Latin  indieatio  from  indico,  and  the  Greek  fVosfav 
to  point  oat,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object  which  serves  to  direct 
the  observer,  Is  common  to  all  these  terms;  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  objects  that  are  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a  mars,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
up,  and  the  like ;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses: 
the  sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  xodlack,  or  the  signs  which  are  affixed  to 
house*  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  are  ar- 
bitrary ;  every  one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure :  signs 
have  commonly  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  Is  to 
be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  anr  external 
object  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark;  but  a  tobacconist 
chooses  the  sign  of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks  serve  in  general 
simply  to  aid  tbe  memory  in  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  objects,  or  tbe  particular  circumstances  of  peiwons 
or  things,  as  tbe  marks  which  are  set  up  in  the  garden 
to  distinguish  the  ground  that  is  occupied ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  private,  arid  known  only  to  the  individual 
or  Individuals  that  make  them,  as  the  private  marks 
by  which  a  tradesman  distinguishes  the  prices;  they 
may  likewise  be  changeable  and  fluctuating,  according 
to  the  humour  and  convenience  of  the  maker,  as  the 
private  marks  which  are  employed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  Signs,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  un- 
derstanding; they  have  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
resemblance  to  the  object  to  be  represented ;  they  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
universal  consent  of  a  body ;  they  are  not  chosen  for 
tbe  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  the  case  of 
language,  either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  *o- 
duetl  rifu,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical 


signs,  and  the  like.  It  fc>  clear,  therefore,  (bat  many 
objects  may  be  both  a  mark  and  a  sign,  according  tc 
the  above  illustration :  the  cross  which  Is  employed  1c 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a  mark  only, 
because  it  serves  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or  assist  the 
memory ;  but  the  figure  of  the  cross,  when  employed 
In  reference  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sign,  in- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind ;  so  likewise,  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be  start*,  while 
they  only  point  out  a  difference  between  this  or  that 
letter,  this  or  that  object ;  but  this  same  stroke  becomrs 
a  sign,  If,  as  in  the  first  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it 
points  out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  able 
tlve  case;  and  a  single  letter  affixed  to  different  parcels 
Is  merely  a  mark  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a 
sign  when  It  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  the  above,  that  there  are  many  objects  which 
serve  as  marks,  which  are  never  signs ;  and  on  the 
other  band,  although  signs  are  mostly  composed,  yet 
there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  which  have  nothing  to  dp 
with  the  mark  ;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight;  or  those  which  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  In  baptism,  Is  a  sign,  but  not 
a  mark.  This  illustration  of  these  two  words  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  In 
their  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  is  visible;  the  sign  stands  for 
that  only  which  is  real.  A  star  on  the  breast  of  an 
officer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honour, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  honour,  because  it  Is  not  the  Indubitable  test  of 
a  man's  honourable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum 
stance. 

The  mar*  and  sign  may  both  stand  for  the  appear 
ance  of  things,  andin  that  case  the  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  consequent  by  the 
antecedent  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  marks 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  the  mark  is  judged  of  by  the 
mark  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowering  sky  is  a 
ign  of  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  Is  judged 
of  by  the  present  appearance ; 

So  plain  the  signs,  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

D&YDKfl. 

So  likewise  we  Judge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  In  a  given  place . 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  they  considei 
them  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  bu. 
that  the  sign  may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusions,  even 
In  that  which  affects  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste;  thus  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  tbe  person  has 
a  cold ;  the  effect*  which  it  produces  on  the  patient 
are  to  himself  sensible  signs  that  he  labours  under 
such  an  affection.  The  smell  of  fire  is  u  sign  that 
some  place  Is  on  fire;  one  of  the  two  travellers,  in 
La  Mothe*8  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  as 
a  sign  that  there  must  be  leather  In  the  bottle,  and  the 
other  that  there  must  be  iron ;  and  It  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  It  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  the  same  distinction:  the  mark 
Illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action ;  the  sign  shows  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments :  it  is  a  mark  of  folly  01 
weakness  In  a  man  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  the 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend ;  *  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  to  distinguish  tbe  peo 
pie  of  God  from  the  Gentiles.'— Bacon.  Tears  are 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance ;  '  The  sacring  of  the 
kings  of  France  (as  Loysel  says)  is  tbe  sign  of  theii 
sovereign  priesthood.'— Temple. 

A  note  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly tbe  sign  which  consists  of  marks,  as  a  note  of 
admiration  ('.),  and  likewise  a  note  which  consists  of 
many  letters  and  words. 

Symptom  Is  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign  ;  It  explains 
the  cause  er  orlginof  complaints,  by  the  appearances 
they  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  onlv 
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'jk  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  foaming  at  the  month, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  are  symptoms  of  canine 
madness;  motion  and  respiration  are  signs  of  life. 
Symptom  may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects;  'This  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exteriour 
symptoms  of  decline.1— Busks. 

Token  is  a  specks  of  mark  in  the  moral  sense, 
indication  a  species  of  sign ;  the  mserk  shows  what  Is, 
the  token  serves  to  keep  In  mind  what  has  been:  a 
rift  to  a  friend  is  a  star*  of  one's  affection  and  esteem ; 
if  It  be  permanent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  token : 
friends  who  are  in  close  intercourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  marks  of  tbelr 
regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kiudness; 
when  they  separate  for  any  length  of  time,  they  com- 
monly leave  some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been ;  '  The  famous 
boll-feasts  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Quixotism  and 
romantick  taste  of  the  Spaniards.'-- Sombrvillb. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  an  indication,  is  said  in  abstract 
and  general  propositions:  indication  itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  particular  individual  referred  to;  it 
bespeaks  the  act  of  the  persons:  but  the  sign  Is  only 
the  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  the  profession  which  he 
holds,  it  Is  a  sign  that  his  relic  ion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parents  are  gratified  when  they  observe 
the  slightest  indications  of  genius  or  goodness  in  tbelr 
children ;  *  It  is  certain  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  early 
indications  he  gave  of  a*sweel  disposition  and  excel- 
lent wit.'— Walsh. 

MARK,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP,  TRACK. 

The  word  mark  has  already  been  considered  at  large 
hi  the  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
^lustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  stats  of  things ; 
mark  Is  here,  as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
lified term;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
stances or  manner  of  the  mark  ;  tract,  in  Italian  trecda, 
Greek  rprxjur  to  run,  and  Hebrew  "jTI  «™7»  signifies 
any  continued  mark ;  vestige,  In  Latin  vestigium,  not 
improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and  etigium  or 
stigma,  from  ffys  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print  of  the 
font ;  footstep  is  taken  for  the  place  in  which  the  foot 
has  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step;  track, 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  trace,  signifies  the 
way  ran,  or  the  mors  produced  by  that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line; 
the  trace  Is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time :  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the 
wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having 
leen  there  will  be  loft:  the  mark  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  in  every  possible  form; 
.lie  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mar*  on  the  floor; 
-he  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  mark  on  the  body ; 
1  have  served  him 
In  this  old  body;  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wounds.— Otway. 
The  trace  is  a  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
«  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  course:  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air, 
leaves  no  *raees  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  live*,  and  after  death  they  leave  no  traces  that 
they  ever  were^ ( The  greatest  favours  to  an  ungrateful 
man  are  but  lift  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves : 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  them.'— South. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferlour  import- 
ance ;  it  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  carry  us  back  to  the  past;  its  cause  Is  either  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention ;  a  trace  is 
generally  a  mark  of  something  which  we  may  wish  to 
see.  Marks  of  haste  and  imbecility  in  a  common 
writer  excite  no  surprise,  and  call  forth  no  obser- 

ation; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above, 

Dktdeh. 

In  a  writer  of  long  standing  celebrity,  we  look  for 

traces  of  his  former  genius. 


The  vestige  is  a  species  of  the  mark  caused  feet*) 
by  the  foot  of  man,  and  consequently  applied  to  sad 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active  s 
dustry  of  man  has  left  visible  marks;  ft.  is  a  ssttss 
of  trace,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  us  back  lo  Una  vaxa 
was,  but  is  not  at  present.  » We  discover  by  merit 
that  things  have  been;  we  discover  by  treses  sss 
vestiges  what  they  have  been:  a  hostile  army  ahran 
leaves  sufficiently  evident  marks  of  its  having  pass* 
through  a  country ;  there  are  traces  of  taw  Roaaa 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different  pars  or 
England:  Rome  contains  many  vestiges  of  to  fenrnti 
greatness;  *  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  bad  tesasses  fa 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  ate  no* 
remaining.  '—Parsons. 

Mineralogists  assert  that  there  are  many  marks  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strata 
of  the  earth ;  philological  Inquirers  imagine  that  that 
are  traces  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  ssf- 
rkient  to  ascertain  the  progress"  by  which  the  ear** 
became  populated  after  the  deluge ;  the  pyramids  Bit 
vestiges  of.  antiquity  which  raise  oar  ideas  of  nomas 
greatness  beyond  any  thing  which  the  modern  scale  of 
the  aria  can  present.  Vestige,  like  the  two  former 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  aa  natorst  objects  sritn 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  bt:»ys  marks 
of  levity  in  bis  conduct.  Wherever  wediseo*  er  traces 
of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in  one  coaatry  which 
are  prevalent  In  another,  we  suppose  those  csoatrie* 
to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  sosse  kind 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

footstep  and  track  are  sometimes  < 
mark,  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course : 


of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  it  may  i  _ 
either  to  follow  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  as  a  gunk 
for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in  the  very 
same  steps  aa  he  has  done :  the  former  is  the  act  of 
one  who  Is  in  pursuit  of  another :  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  him  who  follows  In  a  train.  Footsteps  b  employed 
only  for  the  steps  of  an  individual ;  the  track  u  made 
by  the  steps  or  many ;  it  is  the  line  which  has  seen 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping:  the  term  footstep 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  brutes ;  bat  track  a 
applied  to  Inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. When  Cacos  took  awsy  the  oxen  of  Hercnk* 
he  dragged  them  backward  that  tbey  might  not  se 
traced  by  their  footsteps:  a  track  of  hiood  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  may  sometimes  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
a  siara,  but  a  course  of  conduct;  the  former  respeca 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  of  dealing;  the  isttet 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting:  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  the  hotter  proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  In  the  foetsups  of  a  gord 
father.  In  the  management  of  business  it  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  bis  super-fours  in  age  and 
experience ; 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait 

WTHXB. 

Though  all  seems  tost,  'tis  impious  to  despair, 
The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 

Htoooas 


MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Mark  (v.  Mark,  print)  Is  still  the  general,  and  thr 
two  other  specific*  terms ;  they  are  employed  for  what 
ever  externally  serves  to  character!**  persona,  or  beto 
ken  any  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  circum- 
stances :  mark  is  employed  either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  to- 
different  sense;  badge  in  an  indifferent;  stigma  in  a 
bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a  mark  of  honour,  of 
disgrace,  or  of  simple  distinction :  a  badge  la  a  mark 
simply  of  distinction ;  the  stigma  is  a  mark  of  disgrace 
The  mark  is  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  at 
medals,  stars,  and  ribands  arc  bestowed  by  princes  upoo 
meritorious  officers  and  soldiers;  or  the  stars;  attaches 
to  a  person,  or  is  affixed  to  him,  In  consequence  of  ah 
demerits;  as  a  low  situation  in  his  class  Is  a  stars  of 
disgrace  to  a  scholar;  or  a  fool's  cap  is  a  etara  of  fgne 
miny  affixed  to  khYra  and  dunces ;  or  a  brand  ia  Us 
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Is  a  mark  of  ifnooMB>  for  criminal!;  'In 
one  revolutionary  meetings,  every  counsel,  in  proaor- 
miu  Uls  daring  and  violent  andjterikUoua,  Is  taken 
r  the  mar*  of  superiourgenius.'— Buees.  The  badge 
voluntarily  aaiumed  by  one's  aelf  according  to  csta- 
isbed  custom ;  it  condole  of  drees  by  which  the  office, 
ation,  and  even  religion  of  a  particular  community  is 
■Unguiehed :  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  the  badge  of 
mttemen  in  the  law ;  the  gown  and  surplice  that  of 
erica!  men;  the  uniform  of  charity  children  is  the 
tdge  of  their  condition;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
makers  and  Methodists  is  the  badge  of  their  religion ; 
The  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary  succes- 
lon  as  a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of 
jrvitude/— Bear*. 

The  stigma  consists  not  so  much  in  what  is  01 
nposed  upon  a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
idgernent  of  others ;  h  is  the  black  sierft  which  is  set 
poo  a  person  by  the  public*,  and  Is  consequently  the 
trongest  of  all  mors*,  which  everyone  most  dreads, 
nd  every  good  map  seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
tor*  may  sometimes  be  such  only  in  oar  own  imagl- 
intion ;  as  when  one  uncles  that  dress  is  a  mark  of 
aperiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  courtesies  which 
ve  receive  from  a  superiour  are  marks  of  his  personal 
steem  and  regard :  but  the  stigma  Is  not  what  an  in- 
livid  ual  imagines  for  himselA  but  what  Is  conceived  to- 
wards him  by  others ;  the  office  of  a  spy  and  Informer 
iso  odious,  that  every  man  of  honest  feeling  holds  the 
rery  name  to  be  a  stigma:  although  a  stigma  Is  in 
fenerai  the  consequence  of  a  man's  real  unwotthlness, 
vet  It  is  possible  for  particular  prejudices  and  ruling 
passions  to  make  that  a  stigma  which  is  not  so  de- 
servedly ;  as  in  the  case  of  men's  religious  profession, 
inasmuch  as  it  Is  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity ;  it  is  mostly  unjust  to  attach  a  stigma,  to  a 
whole  body  of  men  for  their  speculative  views ;  *  The 
cross,  which  our  Saviour's  enemies  thought  was  to 
stigmatise  him  with  infamy,  became  the  ensign  of  his 
renown.'— Blaie. 


MARK,  BUTT. 

After  an  that  has  been  said  upon  the  word  mark  (v. 
Mark,  print},  it  has  this  additional  meaning  in  com- 
mon with  the  word  butt,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at:  the  mark  Is  however  literally  a  mark  that 
is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  marksman  with  a  gun  or  a 
bow; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fry. 

Deydek. 
Or  it  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
his  peculiar  characterlsticks  makes  himself  the  object 
of  notice;  he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thoughts  art  directed ; 

He  made  the  mark 

For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Dbhhjji. 
The  butL  from  the  French  sat  the  end,  Is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense;  but  the  former  only 
calls  forth  general  observation,  the  latter  provokes  the 
laughter  and  Jokes  i*  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  coospfcuo.is  by  his  eccentricities  either  In  his 
opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not  complain  if  he  be- 
eoBMS  aaar*  for  the  derision  of  the  puMIck;  it  Is  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  butt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from  another's  pain; 
'  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  (hat  are  pelted  by  men. 
women,  and  children,  by  friends  and  foes,  and  hi  a  word 
Head  as  sates  In  eon  venation.'— Adduok. 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 
DmN,  from  the  Latin  is  and  tins  a  river,  signi- 
fies to  drain  after  the  manner  of  water  from  Its  source; 
trees,  in  Italian  fraesters,  Greek  rpfx»  U>  ran,  Hebrew 


The  Idea  of  drawn**  one 
ended  in  all  the  actions  ' 
The  act  of  deriving  Is 


i  deduce,  signifies  to  bring 


from  another  hi  to- 
by these  terms, 
and  direct;  that  of 


tracing  a  gradual  process;    that  ot  icmwi^  by  a 
ratioefnative  process. 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by  derivation;  we 
discover  the  course  progress,  and  commencement  ot 
things  by  tracing;  we  discover  the  grounds  and  rea 
sons  of  things  by  deduction.     A  person  derives  his 
name  from  a  given  source;  be  traces  his  family  up  to 
a  given  period;  principles  or  powers  are  deduced  from 
circumstances  or  observations.    The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tree,  a  king  of  Pbrygia ; 
tbey  traced  the  line  of  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus* 
'  The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  them 
selves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  good.'— Temple 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence !  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  to  trace  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws  sublimely  simple  speak  thy  fame. 

Thomsoe 
Copernicus  deduced  the  principle  of  the  earth's  turn- 
ing round  from  several  simple  observations,  particularly 
from  the  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  really  at  rest  The  English  tongue  is  of  such  mixed 
origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any  known  language  from 
which  some  one  of  its  words  is  not  derivable  ;  it  Is  an 
interesting  employment  to  trace  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilization  in  countries  which  have  been  Involved 
in  Ignorance  and  barbarism ;  from  the  writings  of 
Locke  and  other  philosophers  of  an  equally  loose 
stamp,  have  been  deduced  principles  both  in  morals  and 
politicks  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  men  in 
civil  society;  'From  the  discovery  of  some  natural 
authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of 
all  governments  among  men  than  from  any  contracts.' 
— Temple. 


TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  IJ 


NT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 


To  plant  1s  properly  to  fix  plants  in  the  gveund,  to 
implant  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principles  In 
the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another;  to  ingraft  is  to  make  particular 
principles  flourish  In  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread :  ana  inculcate 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  StiUo,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to 
fall  dropwise ;  instillo,  to  instil,  is.  In  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  were  drop  into  the  mind 
Funds,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream ;  tsr 
fundo,  to  infuse,  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  pour  prin- 
ciples or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  and  inculcate  are  said  of  ah 
street  opinions,  or  raiesof  right  and  wrong ;  instil  and 
infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence  the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  the  passions  It  is  the  business  of  the 
parent  in  early  life  to  implant  sentiments  of  virtue  In 
his  child; 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted.— Thomsoe. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them ; 
1  The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  is  a 
principle  tngrafted  In  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.'— Beeeelet.  The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine  Revels 
lion,  ought  to  be  implanted  In  the  mind  of  the  child  as 
soon  as  it  can  understand  any  thing :  If  it  have  not  en 
toyed  tbb  privilege  in  tts  earliest  ihfancy,  the  task  of 
ingrafting  these  principles  afterward  into  the  mind 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  success.  To  inculcate  is  a  more  immediate  act 
than  either  to  implant  or  ingraft.  It  Is  the  business 
of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  pulpit; '  To  preach  practical  sermons. 

"  tues  and 


of  the  preacher  l 
from  the  pi 

1,  that  is,  sermons  upon  i  

vices,  without  inculcating  the  great  Scripture  truths 


as  they  are  called,  that  is,  sermons 
vices,  without  ' 
of  redemption, 


i  virtues  i 


of  redemption,  grace,  cc  which  alone  can  enable  and 
Incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness; 
what  Is  It,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  the 
bands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to 
make  them  all  go  1*— Bishop  Hoenb.  Instilling  is  a 
corresponding  act  w\th  implanting ;  we  implant  be- 
lief; we  instil  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with  this 
belief.  It  Is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief  of 
a  God  implanted  into  the  mind :  we  must  likewise  have 
a  love  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his  boh/ 
nam*  and  Word,  instilled  Into  the  mind. 

To  instil  Is  a  gradual  process  which  Is  the  natnral 
work  of  education ;  to  infuse  m  a  more  arbitrary  and 
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unrnedUte  act  Bentlmenti  are  instilled  into  the  mind, 
not  altogether  by  the  personal  efforts  of  any  Individual, 
but  likewise  by  collateral  endeavours ;  vhey  are  How- 
ever infused  at  the  express  will,  and  with  the  express 
endeavour  of  some  person.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  attendance  on  pubiick  worship,  and  the 
influence  of  example,  combined  with  the  instructions 
of  a  parent,  religious  sentiments  are  instilled  Into  the 
mind ;  '  The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound 
doctrine  In  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  In  those  days,  ta- 
stiUed  Into  the  minds  of  their  Ignorant  and  unwary 
disciples.'— Betebidoi.  By  the  counsel  and  conver- 
sation of  an  intimate  friend,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomes  infused  into  the  mind ; 

No  sooner  grows 

The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 

Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflows 

In  muskk  unconfin'd.— Thomsok. 
Instil  Is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments ; 
fuse  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling:  hence  we 
apeak  of  infusing  a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of 
insidious  and  mischievous  publications,  or  infusinf  a 
Jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinuations,  or  infusing  an 
ardour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 
addresses  coupled  with  military  successes.  * 

TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 
Print  and  press  are  both  derived  from  nrafsttt,  par- 
tkiplo  of  promo,  slgnifyingjn  the  literal  sense  to  press, 
or  lo  make  a  mark  by  pressing ;  to  impress  and  ur- 
print  are  morally  enployed  in  the  same  sense.  Things 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion :  they  are  imprinted  on  It  so  as  to  produce  recol- 
lection. If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  they  win  show  themselves  in  a  correspond- 
ng  conduct:  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  in 
early  life,  or'  by  any  particular  circumstance,  is  not 
readily  forgotten ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ev'ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impress' d 
Tbat  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  bless'd ! 
Jxhths. 
1  Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  Inviolable  majesty  has 
God  imprinted  upon  this  faculty  (the  conscience),  that 
h  can  never  be  deposed.'— South.    Engrave,  from 
grave  and  the  German  graben  to  die,  expresses  more 
In  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  if  the 
truths  or  Christianity  be  engraven  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  pubiick  care.— Miltor.    . 

SEAL,  STAMP. 
Seal  is  a  specifics,  stamp  a  general,  term :  there 
cannot  be  a  seed  without  a  slump;  but  there  may  be 
many  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal.  Seal,  In  Latin 
sigillum,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign,  consisting  of 
any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device ;  the  stump 
Is,  in  general,  any  impression  whatever  which  has 
been  made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impression  which 
Is  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  In  the  improper  sense,  the 
seal  is  the  authority ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal  is  the  same 
as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is  any  outward 
mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood. 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seaVd  in  blood. 

DsmuM. 
In  the  stamp  is  the  Impression  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  thing;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the  like ; 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole, 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.— Youho. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 
Picture  (v.  Painting)  is  any  likeness  taken  by  the 
sand  of  the  artist ;  the  print,  is  the  copy  of  the  paint- 
ing in  a  prtnted  state;  and  the  engraving  Is  that 
«  nich  Is  podnced  by  an  engraver ;  every  engraving 


is  a  prmt;  but  every  print  In  not  at  as; 
the  picture  may  be  srmted  off  from  aoaa 


i  in  the 


taken  for  any  rear 
without  regard  to  the  mode  my  srt3s£ 


engravings 
ture  b  sometl 
likeni 

formed :  lb  this  case  it  is  employed 

presentations  of  the  ccensaon  kind 

books ;  but  the  print  and  engraving  are  sand  at 

higher  specimens  of  the  art.    On  certain  orraeiiim 

word  engraving  in  moat  appropriate,  as)  ta  take  ai 

graving  of  a  particular  object :  oa  other  orrassnai 

word  print,  as  a  handsome  prxnt  or  a  large  prxnt, 

The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  nee, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

Go; 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Dksingulah'd  every  feature  in  T     ~ 
1  Since  the  pubiick  has  of  late  begun  to 


eft 

it  » 


for  engravings,  drawings,  copyings,  and  for  tteorigiasi 
paintings  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  Id    " 
In  very  few  years  we  shall  mal 
this  other  science.'— Eau  or  I 


TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 
Mark  Is  here  taken  in  the  Intellectual  sense,  fixing 
at  It  were  a  stare  (v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  so  as  tc 
keep  it  In  mind,  which  Is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  s 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  dsi 
it  by  it*  characteristic*  qualities ;  to  mark  is  t 
altotether  an  Intellectual  act :  to  nets  baa  the  a 
as  that  of  marking,  namely,  to  aid  the  i 

one  notes  a  thing  by  making  a  written  nsrU  of  b ; 

is  therefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  notice,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  a  sensible  operation,  from  notitta  knowledge 
signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perception,  or 
understanding  by  the  use  of  our  annate     We  msH 
and  note  that  which  particularly  interests  as.    Ma-k- 
ing serves  a  present  purpose.    Mating  is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  or  use  In  future.    The  impatient 
lover  marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives  for  Bawl- 
ing Ms  mistress ;  ( Many  who  mark  with  such  acearan 
the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  eenafbiroy  or 
the  decline  of  life.*— Jobnsok.    Travellers  mots  what- 
ever strikes  them  of  Importance  to  be  remembered 
when  they  return  home ; 
O  treach'rous  conscience !  while  she  seems  to  steep, 
Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  niisapp]y'&— Toon*. 
To  notice  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the  futon: 
we  may  notice  things  merely  by  way  of  amassment, 
as  a  child  will  noticeXhet  actions  of  animals ;  or  we  any 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  in  mind,  as  a 
person  notices  a  particular  road  when  he  warfmto 
return ;  '  An  Englishman's  notice  of  the  weather  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  uncerttua 
seasons.'- Johnson. 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  notice  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  take  or  to  give 
notice :  to  remark,  compounded  of  re  and  mark  (• 
Mark),  signifies  to  reflect  or  brine  back  any  mark  tc 
our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to  another: 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  rmmark  is  to 
mark  it  again ;  observe  (v.  Looker-on)  signifies  cuter 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own  view,  or  a 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  6T  these  words,  aa  the  action  re- 
spects ourselves,  to  notice  and  remark  require  ausss) 
attention,  to  observe  requires  examination.  To  astwt 
is  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark:  we  may 
notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  tnraiat 
one's  head ;  out  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  >f  tat 
mind  on  an  object :  we  notice  that  a  person  passes  on 


person  j. . 

door  un  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour;  but  wt 
remark  to  others  that  he  goes  past  every  day  at  um 
same  hour :  we  notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  evemat 
under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  haa  done  so  Ps 
several  evenings  successively :  we  notice  the  state  of  a 
person's  health  or  bis  manners  In  company ,  we  rimer 
his  habits  and  peculiarities  in  domeenck  Ufa  What 
is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  senses,  sad 
awakens  the  mind ;  what  is  observed  m  boxed  aft* 
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lad  sought  for.  Noticing  and  remarking  are  often 
involuntary  acta ;  we  see,  bear,  and  think,  became  the 
objects obtrude  themaelves  uncalled  for:  but  observing 
is  intentional  aa  well  as  voluntary ;  we  aee,  bear,  and 
think  on  that  which  we  have  watched.  We  remark 
things  aa  matter*  of  fact ;  we  observe  them  in  order 
to  judge  of,  or  draw  conclusion*  from,  them :  we  re- 
mark that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long  time  in  a  certain 
quarter ;  we  observe  that  whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain 
quarter  it  brings  rain  with  it.  A  general  notices  any 
thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his  army ;  he 
rks  that  the  men  have  not  for  a  length  of  time 


v^orn  contented  faces ;  he  consequently  observes  their 
actions,  when  they  think  they  are  not  seen,  in  order  to. 
discover  the  cbum  of  their  dissatisfaction :  people  who* 
have  no  curiosity  are  sometimes  attracted  to  notice  the 
stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particularly  bright; 
those  who  look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  exactly  In  the  same  place  for  two 
successive  nights ;  but  the  astronomer  goes  farther,  and 
observes  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  universe :  '  The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  no- 
tice.1- Johnson.  <  The  glass  that  magnifies  Its  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be 
fixed  upon  a  single  character,  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.*— Johnson.  •  The  course  of  time  is  so 
visibly  marked,  that  it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds 
of  passage.'—JoHHSOH. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as  respects  the 
communications  to  others  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
various  ways;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  Is  a 
personal  act  towards  an  Individual,  In  which  we  direct 
our  attention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look :  '  As  some  do  perceive, 
yea,  and  like  it  well,  they  should  be  so  noticed.'— 
liowjJtD.  To  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  ex- 
pressed to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when  they 
meet;  they  remark  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds ;  *  He  cannot 
distinguish  difficult  and  noble  speculations  from  trifling 
and  vulgar  remarks.'— Colli**.  The  observations 
which  intelligent  people  make  are  always  entitled  to 
mztice  from  young  persons ;  '  Wherever  I  have  found 
her  notes  to  be  wholly  another  s,  which  is  the  case  in 
tome  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprie- 
tor, without  observing  upon  It1— Pops. 
•  _ ____ 

OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 
These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  the  verb ;  observation  is  the  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  {v.  To 
notice) ;  observance  is  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  (v.  To  keep). 
From  a  minute  observation  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
tomists have  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  humours;  'The  pride  which, 
under  the  check  of  publlck  observation  would  have  been 


the  title  of  an  upright  man ;  *  You  must  not  fail  to 
behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grand- 
mother, with  all  duty  and  observance.*— Easl  Staf- 
ford. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 
Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary;  and  in 
that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  which  in  Its  own 
nature  is  remarkable:  but  things,  however,  may  be 
extraordinary  which  are  not  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
trary. The  eitraerdtnarf  is  that  which  Is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course ;  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable;  as  when  we  speak  of 
an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
government :  on  the  other  hand,  when  extraordinary 
conveys  the  Idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are  but  few  ex- 
t  ordinary  things;  many  things  are  remarkable:  the 
-twa  '-table  is  eminent ;  the  extraordinary  is  superemt- 
nent    the  sxtraordinarr  excites  our  astonishment ;  the 


remarkable  only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  the  remarkable  m 
sometimes  looked  for :  every  instance  of  sagacity  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable,  and  some  extraordinary 
instances  have  been  related,  which  would  almost  stag- 
ger our  belief:  '  The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep 
in  the  mind  of  every  extraordinary  person.*— Huohsb 
'  The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less  re 
markable  for  what  they  have  suffered  than  for  what 
they  have  achieved.'— Johnson. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT.  NOTK 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 
Remark  and  observation,  v.  To  notice ;  comment, 
In  Latin  commsntum,  from  comminiscor  to  call  to  mind, 
are  either  spoken  or  written;  note,  annotation,  v.  Jfoie; 
and  commentary,  a  variation  of  comment,  are  always 
written.  Rem  ark  and  observation,  admitting  of  the 
same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  article  referred  to ;  '  Spence,  in  hla 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  thinks, 
an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dryden's  preface  to 
the  JSneid,  in  favour  of  translating  an  eplck  poem  into 
blank  verse.* — Johnson.  '  If  the  erltick  has  published 
nothing  but  rules  and  observations  on  criticism,  I  then 
consider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in 
his  thoughts  and  words.'— Addison.  Comment  is  a 
species  of  remark  which  often  loses  In  good-nature 
what  it  gains  in  seriousness;  it  is  mostly  applied  ta 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commendation ; 
publick  speakers  and  publlck  performers  are  exposed  tc 
all  the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the  envy,  pi  .*  ill- 
nature  of  self-constituted  critikes  can  suggest ;  bu  i  when 
not  employed  In  personal  cases,  it  serves  for  explana- 
tion; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  Intense, 
The  scimd  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

Roscommon 
The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications:  the  note  Is  most  general,  and 
serves  to  call  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  illustrate,  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text ;  '  The  history  of  the  notes 
(to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.'— Johnsok. 
Annotations  and  commentaries  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  being  that  which  is  added  by  way  of  append- 
age, the  latter  being  employed  In  a  general  form;  as 
the  annotations  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  sacred  writings ;  '  I  love  a  erltick  who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers.* 
— Stbklc.  '  Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds 
whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  commentaries,  the 
other  registers.'— Bacon. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 
These  terms  are  synonymous  only  inasmuch  as  they 
Imply  the  act  of  calling  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
Mention,  from  mens  mind,  signifies  here  to  bring  to 
mind.  We  mention  a  thing  In  direct  terms.  To  notics 
(v.  To  mari),  signifies  to  take  notice  of  a  thing  indi- 
rectly or  in  a  casual  manner:  wc  mention  that  which 
may  serve  as  Information ;  we  notice  that  which  may 
be  merely  of  a  personal  or  Incidental  nature.  One 
friend  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed  at  a  par- 
ticular meeting :  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  no- 
tices or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the  badness 
of  the  road,  the  wldeness  of  the  street,  or  the  like; 
1  The  great  erltick  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  a 
heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  crea 
Uon.*— Addison. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,  INDICATB 
Show,  in  German  sckausn,  ate.  Greek Bsdouai,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  ntfBT  to  look  upon;  to  point  out  is  « 
to  fix  a  point  upon  a  thing. 

Show  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the  others  spa. 
cifick :  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  them  all  la  that  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  shorn  is  an  indefinite  term ;  one  shows  by  simply 
setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another :  to  petnt  on* 
is  specifick ;  it  Is  to  show  some  particular  point  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  application  to  it:  we  shorn  a 
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person  a  book,  when  we  pot  it  into  bis  bends ;  but  we 
point  out  the  beauties  of  its  content!  by  making  a  point 
■pen  them,  or  accompanying  the  action  with  tome 
particular  movement  which  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  observer  in  a  ipedflek  manner.  Many  things, 
therefore,  may  be  shown  which  cannot  be  pointed  out 


but  he  does  not  point  himself 
dens,  and  the  like,  are  stolen; 


out;  towns, houses, gardens, 

" "  "■"'  ts  of  any  description  are  pot 

a  point  out  are  personal  acts,  which  are 


but  single  things  of  any  description  are  pointed  out 
To  stow  ana  point  out  are  personal  acts,  which  I 
addressed  from  one  individual  to  another ;  but  to  star* 


(o.  Mark,  impression)  Is  an  indirect  means  of  i 
visible 


f  making 
thing  visible  or  observable:  a  person  may  mark 
something  in  the  absence  of  others,  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  distinguish  It  from  an  others :  thus  a  tradesman 
maris  the  prices  and  names  of  the  articles  which  he 
sets  forth  in  his  shop.  We  shorn  by  holding  in  one's 
hand ;  we  point  out  with  the  finger ;  we  mark  with  a 
pen  or  pencil.  To  show  and  mark  are  the  acts  either 
of  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  agent;  to  point  out 
Is  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent  only,  unless  taken  figu- 
ratively; 

His  faculties  unfolded,  pointed  out 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded.— Thomboh. 
To  indicate  (v.  Mark,  sign)  that  of  an  unconscious 
agent  only :  persons  or  things  show,  persons  only  point 
siot,  and  thligp  only  indicats. 

As  applied  to  things,  show  is  a  more  positive  term 
than  mark  or  indicate;  that  which  shows  serves  as 
a  proof; 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire.— Shaksfxjjk. 
That  which  marks  serves  as  a  rule  or  guide  for  distin- 
guishing; *  For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful, 
they  are  naturally  marotdwhere  there  is  need.'— Gaaw. 
Nothing  shows  us  the  fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for 
the  future,  mora  than  the  daily  evidences  which  we 
have  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
maris  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  the 
manner  in  which  be  bestows  or  receives  favours.  To 
nark  Is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  Is  habitual 
and  permanent :  to  indicate  to  that  which  is  temporary 
•  or  partial.  A  single  act  or  expression  sometimes  marks 
the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  indicate 
what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the  time.  A  man's  ab- 
staining to  give  relief  to  great  distress  when  it  is  in  his 
power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character ;  when  a  person 
gives  another  a  cold  reception,  it  indicates  at  least  that 
there  is  no  cordiality  between  them;  'Amid  this 
wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  still  remain  which  in- 
dicate its  author.'— Blair. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 
To  show  Is  here,  as  before,  the  generick  term;  to 
exhibit  (v.  To  give),  and  display.  In  French  deployer, 
in  all  probability  changed  from  the  Latin  plteo,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  set  forth  to  view,  are  specinck: 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  of  either  persons  or 
things :  the  first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  Improper  sense ;  the  two  latter  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  show  is  an  inoVfinite  action  applied 
to  every  object:  we  may  show  that  which  belongs  to 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  commonly  sxhibit  that 
which  belongs  to  ourselves:  we  show  corporeal  or 
mental  objects :  we  exhibit  that  which  is  mental  or  the 
Fork  of  the  mind :  one  shows  what  is.  worth  seeing  in 
a  house  or  grounds:  be  exhibits  his  skill  on  a  stage. 
To  show  la  an  Indifferent  action :  we  may  show  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  to  please  others,  or  to  please 


Ifldofelgn 
O  let  me  m  my  present  wiidness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  the  Incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

BsUKSFXAU. 

Wetsmttf  and  display  with  an  express  Intention,  and 
that  m*stly  to  please  ourselves;  we  may  show  in  a 
private  or  a  puMIck  manner  before  one  or  many ;  we 
commonly  exhibit  and  display  in  a  poblkk  manner,  or 
at  least  In  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us  best  to  be 
•sen.  Exhibit  and  display  have  this  farther  distiae- 
•on,  that  the  former  la  mostly  taken  in  a  good  er  an 
tadifierent  sense, the  latter  in  a  bad  sense:  we  nay 


exhibit  our  powers  from  a  laudable  i 
teemed;  but  we  seldom  make  a  display  <f  amy  ejaaaef 
that  is  in  Itself  praiseworthy,  or  from  any  amative  hot 
vanity:  what  we  exhibit  is,  tiierefore,  iatrisj'  ~ 
good;  what  we  display  may  often  beooly  an  i 
nary  or  fictitious  excellence.  A  musician  exMbeu  em 
skill  on  any  particular  instrument;  a  fop  dzopUye  a* 
gold  seals,  or  an  ostentatious  man  display*  ens  pen* 
or  his  fine  furniture ;  *  The  exhibitor*  of  that  ahem 
politickly  had  placed  wnJmers  armed  and  liak«* 
through  the  hall.'— Gutton.  *Tbey  are  an  couched 
in  a  pit,  with  obscured  lights,  which  at  the  very  fa 
of  our  meeting  they  will  at  once  display  m  the  i 

— BHAKSnCAKB. 

Exhibit,  when  taken  as  the  involuntary  act  etf  per 
sons,  may  be  applied  to  unfavourable  objects  la  ma 
sense  of  setting  forth  to  the  view  of  others;  '  One  of 
an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exAsbitrngu 
miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  mind  aad  hod?: 
—Pops.  Display,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  applied  hi  a 
favourable  sense ;  but  It  expresses  the  setting-  forth  fi> 
view  more  strikingly  than  the  woj^exeaMr,' 

Thou  beav'ns  alternate  beauty  canst  display 

The  blush  of  morning  and  the  nusay  wnj. 

Davsens. 

When  said  of  tblnas,  they  differ  prinripaBr  in  the 
manner  and  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  thing 
appears  to  present  itself  to  view:  to  show  a,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  to 
view ;  exhibit  implies  to  bring  Inherent  properties  to 
light,  that  is,  apparently  by  a  process ;  to  display  is  is 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye:  the  windows  cat 
frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of  the  w carter; 

Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amid  our  fhea ; 

Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows. 

Dnaam. 
Experiments  with  the  air-pump  exhibit  the  away  woa 
derful  and  interesting  properties  of  air;  '  The  work! 
has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  exhibiting  the  same  re- 
peated scene  of  the  follies  of  men.'— Blaxb.  Tat 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  pecaliarry  displayed  m  da 
spring  season ; 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 

And  show  the  triumph  that  their  shame  a* . 

Dan 


SHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATION, 

BIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 
Show  signifies  the  thing  shown  (v.  To  snow):  sahsm 
tion  signifies  the  thing  exhibited  (v.  To  skew);  reprs- 
eentation.  the  thing  represented :  sight,  the  tnJsg  to  be 
seen ;  and  spectacle,  from  the  Latin  specie,  stands  far 
the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Show  Is  here,  as  In  the  former  article,  the  ana 
general  term.  Ever}'  thing  set  forth  to  view  is  shown; 
and  if  set  forth  for  the  amusement  of  others,  It  is  a  eke*. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  terms  exhibi- 
tion and  representation :  but  show  is  a  term  of  vukpr 
meaning  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  higher  ua 
and  signification.  The  shew  consists  of  that  which 
merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  Is  not  a  matter  either  of  oat 
or  action,  but  merely  of  curiosity ; 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below, 

She  now  of  this  or  that  Inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admires.— -Gat. 
Exhibition,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius;  "Copley's  i 
Lord  Chatham's  death  n  an  exhibition  oi 
Bk  attib.  Representation  sets  forth  the  linage  or  Imi- 
tation of  some  thing  by  the  power  of  art;  *  There  sis 
many  virtues  which  In  their  own  nature  are  tocanssfc 
of  any  outward  representation.'— Axunsov.  Hesce 
we  speak  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts ;  an  exhAitiem  of 
paintings:  and  a  theatrical  representation.  The  cos- 
hirer  makes  a  show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  tra- 
der of  the  easing  multitude ;  the  artist  makes  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  works ;  representations  of  men  and  man- 
ners are  given  on  the  stage:  shows  are  necessary  a 
keep  the  populace  in  good  humour ;  exhibitions  are  ae 
cessaryfbr  the  encouragement  of  genius;  represent* 
tions  are  proper  for  the  amu»euient  of  the  ruitivaiei. 
and  the  refinement  of  society.  The  shew,  erkxbiiin 
"and  representation  art  unearned  by  some  one  to  tsf 
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wwrf  ottin;  the  mgktaad  spectacle  present  them- 
selves to  view.  «v**i  Uk»  ****» ta  a  ^^^  2™ »  *nd 
spectacle  the  nobler  term.  Whatever  to  to  be  seen  to 
«xcite  notice  is  a  mU,  in  which  general  ienee  it  would 
comprehend  every  show,  bnt  in  its  particular  sense  it 
Includes  only  that  which  caenally  offers  itself  to  view : 
a  spectacle,  on  the  contrary,  ii  that  speck*  of  right 
which  baa  something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  heart  or 
the  head  of  the  observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  sight* ;  but  battles,  bull-fights,  or  pub- 
lick  games  of  any  description  are  spectacle*)  which  In- 
terest but  shock  the  feelings ; 

Their  various  arms  aflbrd  a  pleasing  right. 

DftYDXB. 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  wamble  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey, 
And  doily  spectacle  of  sad  decay.— 8pem«xe. 

SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  show  (*.  Toshow)  there  most  be  out- 
side  and  appearance ;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.  kVhe  term  shew  always  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent;  but  the  sut- 
#*rf7  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  something. 
We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  thine  as  mere  «W  to  sig- 
nify thatwhat  Is  shown  is  all  that  exists;  and  in  this 
sense  itmay  be  termed  mere  outside,  as  consisting  only 
of  what  is  on  the  outride ; 

You'll  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  show, 
Mere  outward  show.— Savasb. 

The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more  than 
the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  This  is  only  the  outride 
of  things.'— Blair.  In  describing  a  house,  however. 
we  speak  of  its  outside,  and  not  of  its  show ;  as  also  of 
the  outride  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  shsw.  Appear  ants 
denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
b  conscious  and  voluntary:  the  appearance  presents  it- 

*  to  the  view;  the  show  is  purposely  presented  to 
vitv. \  A  person  makes  a  show  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
others :  his  appearance  is  that  which  shove  Itself  in 
him.  To  look  only  to  show,  or  be  concerned  for  show 
only,  signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only  which  will 
ettraetnotice ;  to  look  only  to  the  outside  signifies  to  be 
concerned  only  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing, 
to  the  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen :  to  look  only 
to  appearances  signifies  the  same  as  the  former,  except 
tint  outside  to  said  In  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances  extend  to  the 
conduct,  and  whatever  may  affect  the  reputation; 

•  Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  heard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland).  Every  ap- 
pearance of  guilt  wis  examined  with  rigour.  -Ro- 

Um8smb°Umeo  or  seeding  («.  Ts  seem)  ^■£tef"!«y" 
the  Idea  of  an  unreal  appearance,  otnt  least  Is eon- 
trasted  with  that  which  is  real ;  he  who  only  wean  the 
mktou*  of  fitendsblp  wouldbeWdeservtogtheeoifc- 
uoenceof  a  friend; 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 

Wears  rrtendshlp* s  semblance  to  betray.-MooM. 

SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 
These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  taply  ab- 
attacYtettonsY  show  U  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
Seen  ii  the  vulgar  sense ;  ostentation  and  parads  in- 
clude the  WeaorsomethlM  P^^i^m^h??wih 
mk*w  of  his  equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by  which 
be^rtkes tbVeyeif the  vulgar,  and  ieeksto  impress 
SreiwiU.  anTden  of  Ms  wealth  and  "V^™*1 
this  is  often  the  paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  «>?°J*«jJ 
dMdr  iwtblngnew:  a  man  makes  ^parade  with  his 
weaJlhTnto  knowledge,  his  charities,  and  the  like,  by 
IS* 'be  endeayouS\o  tfvewelgjit  ^«W*£ 
himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  htoproceech 
fagaV  tim  **£  to,  therefore,  but  a  simple  setting  forth 


notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ceremonies \ 
1  It  was  not  in  the  mete  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mex- 
ican potentates  exhibited  their  power.*— Robbbtsos. 
The  show  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act  of  shew- 
in*,  or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  show;  bat 
the  ostentation  necessarily  Includes  the  purpose  for 
which  the  display  is  made ;  he  who  does  a  thing  so  aa 
to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  It  from  ostsn 
tation,  particularly  in  application  to  acts  °f  _f  ^^ j  <* 

mo- 
rality of  his  gift ;  '  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour 


of  public*  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives  to 
press  others  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the  1 
rainy  of  his  gift ;  '  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splemj 
of  titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
victories.'— Spectator. 

SHOWY,  OAUDY,  GAY 
Shown,  having  or  being  fun  of  show  (v.  Slots,  out 
rids),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  which  If 
showy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye ;  gaudy,  from  the  Latin 
gavdeo  to  rejoice,  signifies  literally  full  of  joy :  and  to 
applied  figuratively  to  the  exteriour  of  objects,  but  with 
the  annexed  bad  Idea  of  being  striking  to  an  excess: 
/ay,  on  the  contrary,  which  to  only  a  contraction  of 
gaudy,  to  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of  praise. 
Some  things  may  be  showy,  and  in  their  nature  proper- 
ly so;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  to  showy:  artiflcl* 
objects  may  likewise  be  showv,  but  they  will  not  be 
preferred  by  persons  of  taste ;  *  Men  of  warm  imagina- 
tions neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what 
is  showy  and  superficial.'— Admson.    That  which  to 
gaudy  to  always  artificial,  and  to  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  ignorant ;  a  maidservant  wu 
bedizen  herself  with  gaudy  coloured  ribbons ; 
The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.— Shaxsfbarb. 
That  which  is  gay  to  either  nature  toelf,  or  nature  hut 
tated  in  the  best  manner:  spring  is  a  gay  season,  and 
flowers  are  its  gayest  accompaniments; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sin  gayly  dreasM.     « 
Shazspbah. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 

Magnificence,  from  magnus  and  /««&,  signifies  doing 
torgery,oronaIargescafc;  splendour,  in  Latin  splen- 
dor, from  splendeo  to  shine,  signifies  brightness  in  the 
external ;  pomp,  in  Latin  pomp*,  In  Greek  vepm)  a  pro- 
cession, from  rtu  *»  to  send,  signifies  In  general  formav 
lity  and  ceremony.  . 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  nmnber  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  in  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  to  their  colouring  and  quality ;  splendour  to  but 
a  characteristick  of  magnificence,  attached  to  such  ob- 
jects as  dazzle  the  eye  oy  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  colouring:  the  entertainments 
of  the  eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  remarkable 
for  their  magnificence,  from  the  Immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  the 
profusion  of  viands  which  constitute  the  arrangements 
for  the  banquet; 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  AJcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories.— Milton. 
The  entertainments  of  Europeans  present  much  splen 
dour,  from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the brilliancy 
of  dress,  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast, 
which  the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 


to  view; 


Great  in  themselves 


They  smile  superlonr  of  external  show. 

1Bey  ^  SoMzmviLLx. 

The  narade  requires  art,  it  to  t  feteed  eflbrt  to  attract 


Tain  transitory  splendonm  could  not  an 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  bsfalL 

Goldsmith. 

Magnificence  to  seldoraer  unaccompanied  with  splen- 
dour than  splendour  with  magnificence;  since  qtfan 
tlty,  as  wett  as  quality,  Is  essential  to  the  one ;  but  que 
Ilty  more  than  quantity,  Is  an  essential  to  the  other:  e 
large  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  to  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  from  the  immensity  o«heir  numbers,  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition;  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  splendid  scene  if  there  be  much  richness  In  the 
dresses :  the  pomp  will  here  consist  in  such  large  bodies 
ofmen  acting  by  one  impulse,  end  directed  by  on* 
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win.  hence  military  pomp;  **  b  the  appendage, of 
power,  when  displayed  to  publick  view :  on  particular 
occasions,  a  monarch  seated  on  bis  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  courtier*,  and  attended  by  his  guards,  is  said  lo 
appear  with  pimp; 

Was  all  that  mm  of  wo  for  this  prepaid  1 
These  Ares,  this  fun'ral  pile,  these  altars  rear'd  1 

Darns*. 


MAGISTERIAL,  MAJBSTICK,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

MtgitUrialyfTom  magistsr  a  master,  and  majestick, 
rom  najestas,  are  both  derived  from  magi*  moro  or 
najer  greater,  that  b,  more  or  greater  than  others: 


%%OJ0r 

but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  magisterial  Is 

i  b  tr     ~     A*     "-- 


GRANDBUB,  MAGNIFICKfCat. 
Grandeur,  from  £rama%  in  French  gramdr,  Ls**» 
grand**,  probably  Rom  yspatef  ancient,  becaose  cat 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
ward extended  in  Its  application  to  greatness  in  ferny 
ral,  but  particttlarly  that  greatness  which  is  taken  is 
the  good  sense;  magnificence,  in  Latin  magnykam**, 
from  magnue  and  /ocm,  signifies  made  on  a  hum 


leydi 

something  assumed,  and  is  therefore  often' lake;  the 
majestick  Is  natural,  and  consequently  always  real :  an 
upstart,  or  an  Intruder  into  an>  high  station  or  office, 
nay  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  In  order  to  impose  on  the 
multitude;  but  it  will  not  be  In  hb  power  to  be  majes- 
tic*, which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape : 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
birth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majesties;:  a  petty 
magistrate  in  the  county  may  be  magisterial;  « Govern- 
ment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  arts, 
b  very  unfit  for  those  to  talk  magisterially  of  who 
never  bore  any  share  In  It.'— South.  A  king  or  queen 
cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  majeetiek  de- 
portment; 

Then  ArbtMea  lifts  hb  honest  front, 
In  pure  majeetiek  poverty  rever'd.— Tbomsok. 
The  statslf  and  pompous  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
&*  magisterial;  tin  august  and  dignified  to  the  ma- 
jesties-.- the  former  being  merely  extrlnstek  and  as- 
sumed ;  the  latter  intrinsic*  and  inherent  Magisterial 
impetus  the  authority  which  is  assumed ;  stately  re- 
gards the  splendour  and  rank;  *  There  b  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, as  within  the  walb  of  the  stateliest  palace.'— 
Booth.  Pompous  regards  the  personal  Importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud  . 
To  be  the  basb  of  that  pompous  load- Dbwhax. 
A  person  b  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  hb  office, 
ana  the  distribution  of  hb  commands;  be. is  stately  in 
Ms  ordinary  intercourse  with  hb  inferlours  and  equals; 
he  \a  pompous  on  particular  occasions  of  appearing  in 
publick:  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
tone ;  he  marches  forward  with  a  stately  air ;  he  comes 
forward  in  a  pompeue  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  hb  Importance. 

Majeetiek  b  an  epithet  that  characterizes  the  exte- 
rioor  of  an  object; 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
EmbrolderM  sandab  glittered  as  be  trod, 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  majeetiek  as  a  god. 

Pon. 
August  b  that  which  marks  an  essential  characterb- 
tiek  in  the  object; 

How  poor,  how  rich,  bow  abject  how  august, 
Bow  complicate, how  wonderful,  b  man! 

Yotma. 
serves  to  characterise  the  action,  or  the 


An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  fa  the 
exteriour  constitutes  the  common  signification  of  thesi 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  b  the  genus,  and  m*gw& 
sauce  the  spedes.  Magnificence  cannot  exist  WEihoat 
grandeur,  but  grandeur  exists  without  9tagmsjkenee : 
the  former  b  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  la  de- 
gree and  in  application.    When  applied  to  the  i 


o^.ceaie.1 

t  m  of  many, : 


Dignified 
station; 


Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wtae. 
Though  threat'ning,  will  In  earnest  so  destroy 
TJs,  hb  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high. 

MlLTOtt. 

The  form  of  a  female  b  termed  majeetiek  which  has 
something  imposing  in  it,  suited  to  (be  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  station  In  society;  a  mo- 
narch b  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the  extent 
of  hb  empire;  an  assembly  b  denominated  august  to 
bespeak  its  high  character,  and  Its  weighty  Influence  In 
the  scale  of  society;  a  reply  b  termed  dignified  when 
it  upholds  the  individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man.  as  well  as  hb  apjallve  character  in  the  community 
to  which  be  belongs :  the  two  former  of  these  terms  are 
associated  only  with  grandeur  of  outward  circum- 
stances; the  last  b  applicable  to  men  of  all  stations, 
who  have  each  In  his  sphere  a  dignity  to  maintain 
which  belongs  to  a  man  as  an  independent  moral  agent 


nifieenee  Is  mostly  confined  to  prince*.  A  j. 
said  to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who  rises  above  the 
common  level,  as  to  the  number  of  hb  servant*,  the 
quality  of  fab  equipage,  and  the  siae  of  hb  c 
ment  No  one  b  said  to  live  in  a  style  «  ' 
who  does  not  surpass  the  grand 
ries.  Wealth,  such  as  falls  to 
enable  them  to  display  grandeur;  bat  nothtag  short  of 
a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  to 
aim  at  magnificence.  Grandeur  admits  of  dcgnas  and 
modifications;  It  may  dbplay  itself  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual;  but  magnifi- 
cence b  that  which  has  already  reached  the  laghssi 
degree  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  for  earthly  grandeur  are 
rarely  In  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  lust  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  ail  things  that  surround  them ;  they  forget 
that  there  is  any  thing  above  this,  in  comparison  vnth 
which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  and  meanaess; 
1  There  b  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect,  which  the 
meanest  and  most  Insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  In  the  little  circle  or  their  frkadi 
and  acquaintance.'— Annuo*.  The  gramdawr  of  Ea- 
ropean  courts  b  lost  In  a  comparison  with  the  magufr 
tenee  of  eastern  princes;  (The  wall  of  China  b  oat 
of  those  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which  makes  a 
figure  even  in  the  man  of  the  world,  although  an  ac- 
count of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not 
the  wall  Itself  extant'— Annuo*. 

Grandeur  b  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as  wet 
as  art,  of  mind  as  well  as  matter;  magnificence  b  alto- 
gether the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  an 
entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  magnifi- 
cent; but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception,  and  at 
like,  are  grand,  bat  not  magn\ficenL 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 
Jfoele.  In  Latin  nobiUo,  from  nests  to  know,  s 
knowable,  or  worth  knowing;  grand,  v.  Oramdemr. 

AWfeb  a  term  of  general  Import;  It  simply  impfles 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excel 
lence  above  other  things :  the  grand  is,  properly  speak 
tng,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acquires 
the  name  o(  noble;  bnt  there  are  many  maaU objeettj 
which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  building  may 
be  denominated  nobis  for  Its  beauty  as  weO  as  Its  sbe; 
but  a  grand  building  Is  rather  so  called  for  the  expose 
which  b  displayed  U|»on  it:  noblsnese  of  acting  or 
thinking  comprehends  ail  moral  excellence  that  rises  ts 
a  high  pitch;  but  grandeur  of  mind  b  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  such  actions  or  traits  as  denote  an  elevation 
of  character,  rising  above  all  that  b  commoa.  A 
family  may  be  either  noble  or  grand ;  bat  it  b  neele  by 
birth;  it  b  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  expensive st/te  of 
living; 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  far  thinner  element  sustained, 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill. 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  nosiest  and*  ! 

Tocraa 
More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 


pass,  a 
The  seats  majeetiek.  proud  Imperial  thr 
On  which  angetick  delegates  of  beeVa 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love, 

*—•■-••-«•-— •"--as 
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GREAT  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 
toesje  terms  are  synonymous  only  In  the  moral !  ap- 
plication. Great  simply  designates  extent;  grand  in- 
cludes likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  great  undertaking  characterizes  only  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking;  a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  ta 
superiour  excellence:  great  oMects  aw i  seen  with  facl- 
\Uy ;  grand  objects  are  viewed  with  admiranon._  it  m 


a  grJLt  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults 
it  shouldbe  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire i  after  moral 
ess)  religious  improvement;  *  There  is  nothing  In  this 
wbole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.  --An- 
xnsox.  » There's  generally  in  nature  ■omething  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art.'— Addisow. 

Orand  and  subUme  are  both  superiour  to  great ,  but 

the  formermarks  tbedimenslon  of  greatness ;  the  latter, 

from  the  Latin  subHmis,  designates  that  of  height.    A 

scene  may  be  either  grand  or  sublime ;  it  is  grand  as 

it  fills  the  imagination  with  its  immensity;  it  tarafttaM 

as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  theVirrounding 

and  less  important  objects.    There  Is  soroethlM  grand 

in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  It  were, 

by  one  impulse  ^here  is  something  P^""!*  ""}*? 

in  the  aight  of  hlge  mountains  and  craggy  cll(&  of  ice, 

shaped  Into  various  fantastlck  forms.    Grand  may  be 

saidelther  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature :  eublme  » 

applicable  only  to  thewvorks of  nature.    The  Egyptian 

pyramids,  or  (he  oceA,  are  both  /™w*  objects  \  •J^J; 

peataouTocean  is  *  sublime  object.    Grand* isome- 

tbnes  applied  to  the  mind;  subhms  is  applied  both  to 

the  thoughts  and  the  expressions;  *Homer  fills  hto 

readers  with  sublime  ideas-'-Anniapif.    There .is a 

grandeur  of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Milton ; 

fbe>eisa  sublimity  in  the  inspired  writings,  which  far 

surpasses  all  human  productions 

TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTIFY, 
UTTER. 
To  express,  from  the  Latin  exvrvmo  to  press  out,  is 
said  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mfnd;  toi«J«r«(t..  To 
declare}  is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A 
Sus»r«f  ms  anger,  Joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affections 
S ^M?tan \\\ behciiris  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 

^o^weslHs'tbc  simple  act  of  communication,  re- 
sulting from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents:  to  ds- 
dorefc  aspeclnckand  poslttve  act  that  is  caUed  for  by 
the  occasion:  the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  publlck.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  whom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beinp;  the  de- 
claration of  our  opinions  may  bfJ^n*°[[BP™dtm> 
according  to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  gestures, 
or  movements,  serve  to  express ; 

Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  rain'd  Troy, 
la  rude  Saturnlan  rhymes  express  ^^j°JDBI|# 

Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare; 
Th*  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares. 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  morn  ^PjJJJ^ 

flomenmes  we  cannot  express  our  contempt  in  so  strong 
rZIn£ Tas  bTDre^ervbg a  perfect  sUence when  we 
arTrea^lred  S .JeakT^a^hc^UW,  on  the  part 
tf  a  natto*  is  asmuch  a  declaration  of  war  as  if  it 
tJLrr-~±M,A\n  DostUve  terms;  *As  the  Supreme 
^IK^IW^  it  were  prmted  bfcidea. 

toSe  creaSonTmeii  «*«"  «*  '  ■*»  to  booki — 

Addison. 
On  Mm  confer  thePoefs  sacred [name, 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly ™£w 

To  express  and  signify  aw  both  «^ofwjrdi;  but 
ttpressbu  always  regard  to  the  agents ,  and  thewe 
wbich  he  makes  of  the  words.  ^T^*9?!m£?3 
a  shin,  and/ocio  to  make,  has  respect  toj Ox things of 
whS  the  words  are  madothe  usual  signs: :  hence  t  U 


communicate:  the  monosyJaMe  no  signiAes  simple 
negation ;  but  according  to  the  temper  oT  the  speaker 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  Is  spoken,  it  may 
express  ill-nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion; 
*  If  there  be  no  cause  expressed,  the  jailer  Is  not 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
this  respect,  salth  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  die 
Roman  governour,  that  It  Is  unreasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  the  crimes  alleged 
against  him.'— Blackstone. 

To  signify  and  testify,  like  the  word  express,  are 
employed  in  general  for  any  act  of  communfcation 
otherwise  than  by  words;  but  express  to  used In  a- 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passions 
and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed ; 
the  simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind 
are  signifiedot  testified.  A  person  expresses  his  toy 
"by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
countenance;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  be 
testifies  his  approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  express  all  their  feel- 
ings: those  who  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  their 
lnferiours  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signify- 
ing their  will ;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  than  to  testify  its  regard  for  merit  wherever 
it  may  discover  itself.  * 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense; 
sSdfy  Is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  expressive  mode  of  showing  hto  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master; 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustaih  a  flow'r, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r.— Fopb. 


A  significant  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt;  'Com- 


ln  sense  and  application,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
signify  \*  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testify  l»  to  tfw  *•*  *&  ln  ,8*  PreBei?ee 
of  others.    A  person  signifies  by  letter  hie  fntentioii 
of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  he  tests- 
figs  his  sense  of  favours  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect:  '  What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
bis  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writinpiJ.'-JoHiisoa. 
Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  differs  from  express  ln  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  Is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  communication.  We  express  from  the  heart ; 
we  utter  with  the  lips:  to  express  an  uncharitable  sen- 
timent Is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to  utter  aa 
unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners:  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  utter,  but  not  ex 
*  7 fcose  who  show  by  their  looks  what  Is  passing 
Jielr  hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter; 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blessed  voices,  uttering  joy.— Milton 


in  their  1 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 
Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  («.  JsTaA,  sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  species 
of  the  former  ;*  the  sign  enables  us  to  recognise  an  op. 
ject ;  it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural :  signal  serves 
io  give  warning ;  it  is  always  arbitrary.  a     . 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance are  commonly  the  signs  of  what  passes  in  UK 
*-  Tit; 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  Will  Divine, 
The  faithful,  fix'd.  Irrevocable  sign> 
This  seala  thy  suit— Pom. 
The  beat  of  the  dram  b  the  signal  for  soldiers  to  repair 
to  their  post; 
Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal  gave. 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave.— Drtdm. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  signs ; 
we  make  cwaelvea  Understood  by  those  Who  areata 
distance  by  means  of  signals. 

•  VWeGirard:  -Bbjne.ilgaal  • 
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SIGNIFICANT  EXPRESSIVE. 


The  significant  Is  that  which  serves  m  a  sign ;  the 
expressive  U  that  which  speaks  oat  or  declare*:  the 
latter  la  therefore  a  stronger  term  than  the  former:  a 
look  is  significant  when  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  tl  is  expressive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  heart:  looks  are  but 
occasionally  significant,  bat  the  countenance  may  be 
habitually  expressive.  Significant  is  applied  in  an 
nolfferent  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
signified;  but  expressive  Is  always  applied  to  that 
which  is  good:  a  significant  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea ;  '  I  could  not  help  giving  my  friend  the  mer- 
chant a  significant  look  upon  this  occasion.*— Cumber- 
land* An  expressive  countenance  always  expresses 
good  feeling;  l The  English,  Madam,  particularly  wJiat 
we  call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  amr  ex- 
preesive  language.'— Richardsoh. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  Is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons:  a  word  Is  signi- 
ficant of  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify ;  but  a  word  Is 
expressive  according  to  the  force  with  which  it  conveys 
an  Idea.  The  term  significant,  in^his  case,  simply  ex- 
plains the  nature ;  but  the  epithet  expressive  charac- 
terises it  as  something  good :  technical  terms  are  sig- 
nificant only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art ;  most  languages  have  some  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly expresswe,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 

BIGNIFICjwTION,  meaning,  import,  sense. 

The  signification  («.  To  express)  is  that  of  which 
the  word  is  made  the  sign ;  the  meaning  is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  It ;  the  import  Is  that  which  is 
imported  or  carried  into  the  understanding ;  the  sense 
si  that  which  Is  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  signification  of  a  word  Includes  either  the  whole 
or  the  part  of  what  Is  understood  by  It;  *  A  He  consists 
In  this,  that  It  Is  a  false  signification  knowtngty  and 
voluntarily  used.'— South.  The  meaning  Is  that  which 
the  person  wishes  to  convey  who  makes  use  of  a  word. 
This  may  be  correct  or  Incorrect  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  person  explaining  himself;  *  When 
beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can 
perceive  a  sudden  clond  of  disappointment  spread  over 
her  face.'— Johhson.  The  import  of  a  word  includes 
its  whole  force  and  value;  *  To  draw  near  to  God  Is 
an  expression  of  awfal  and  mysterious  import?— 
Blue.  The  sense  of  a  word  Is  applicable  mostly  to 
a  part  of  its  signification ;  *  There  ate  two  senses  In 
which  we  may  oe  said  to  draw  near,  \n  such  a  degree 
as  mortality  admits,  to  God.'— Blair.  The  significa- 
tion of  a  word  U  fixed  by  the  standard  of  cu&tom ; 
It  If  not  therefore  to  be  changed  by  any  Individual :  the 
import  of  a  term  la  estimated  by  the  various  accepta* 
lions  In  which  It  Is  employed:  n  sense  Is  sometimes 
arbitrarily  attached  to  a  word  which  Is  widely  different 
from  that  In  which  it  Is  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  hi  necessary  to  get  the  true  signification  of  every 
word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  to  it,  to  weigh 
the  import  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend  the  exact 
tense  In  which  it  is  taken.  Every  word  expressing 
either  a  simple  or  a  complex  idea,  Is  said  to  have  a  sig- 
nification, though  not  nnimporu  Technical  and  moral 
terms  have  an  import  ana  different  senses.  A  child 
teams  the  significations  of  simple  terms  as  he  hears 
them  used ;  a  writer  most  be  acquainted  with  the  full 
import  of  every  term  which  be  has  occasion  to  make 
use  of.  The  different  senses  which  words  admit  of 
Is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and  conflisloa  with  Uli- 
terete  people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said  mostly  of  single 
words  only;  sense  a  said  of  words  either  In  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to  some  class:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  signification  o(  the  word  bouse,  of  the 
import  of  the  term  love ;  but  the  sense  of  the 


tence,  the  sense  of  the  author,  the  employment  of 
words  In  a  technical,  mora),  or  physical 


TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IMPLY. 
Denote,  In  Latin  demote  or  note,  from  notum,  par. 
*^le  of  nesco,  signifies  to  cause  to  know ;  signify, 
a  the  Latin  signum  a  sign  and  fie  to  become,  Is  to 
io  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide  lor  the  understand- 


ing; imply,  from  the  Latin  trnpheo  to  foM  to,  sspsssm 
to  fold  or  involve  an  Idea  la  an  object. 

DenoU  Is  employed  with  regard  to  things  and  thes 
characters;  signify  with  regard  to  the  tbotagfca  m 
movements.  A  letter  or  character  may  be  saade  is 
denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  aigntfy  the 
Intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person.  Among  the  a* 
eient  Egyptians  hieroglyphics*  were  very  math  ea> 
ployed  to  denote  certain  moral  qualities ;  in  many  easa 
looks  or  actions  will  signify  more  than  words.  Devices 
and  emblems  of  different  descriptions  drawa  either 
from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  world  are  likewise 
now  employed  to  denote  particular  circumstances  or 
qualities :  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty ;  the  beehive 
demotes  Industry ;  the  dove  denotes  meekness ;  and  the 
Iamb  gentleness :  be  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  n 
signify  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or  sigse 
must  ezpect  to  be  frequently  misunderstood ;  *  Another 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the  acriea  want  thai 
air  and  beauty  which  distinguish  it  from  other*,  like 
that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  diffused 
over  his  landscapes,  which  denotes  these  bis.1 — Srac- 
tatok.  'Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  signify 
some  one  simple  Idea,  without  much  adverting  to 
others  which  may  chaaee  to  attend  It^-Bcaxau 

To  signify  and  imply  may  be  rnifjnjiil  eater  as 
respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first  case  signify  ts 
the  act  of  the  person  making  known  by  mesas  of  a 
sign,  as  we  signify  our  approbation  by  a  look:  maty 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action ;  oar  assent  is 
implied  In  our  silence.  When  applied  to  words  or 
marks,  signify  denotes  the  positive  and  established 
act  of  the  thing ;  imply  U  Its  relative  act :  a  word  sig- 
nifies whatever  It  is  made  literally  to  stand  for;  k 
implies  that  which  it  stands  for  figuratively  or  morally. 
The  term  house  signifies  that  which  Is  constructed  for 
a  dwelling ;  the  term  residence  implies  something  so- 
periour  to  a  bouse.  A  cross,  thus,  -f-  signifies  addition 
in  arithmetic*  or  algebra ;  a  long  stroke,  thus,  , 

with  a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies  that  the 
whole  sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  words  which  signify  nothing  particular  in 
themselves,  may  be  made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the 
tone,  the  manner,  and  the  connexion ;  « Words  signify 
not  Immediately  and  primarily  things  themselves,  bat 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  rJaaga.'-- 
South.  *  Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agree 
merit  to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  amen.'- 
Sotjth. 


SIGNIFICATION,  AVAIL,  IMPORTANCE. 
CONSEQUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

£{****/?  (»•  To  signify)  is  here  employed  with  rerud 
to  events  of  life,  and  their  relative  Importance ;  areH 
(».  7b  avail,  is  never  used  otherwise.  That  which  a 
thing  signifies  m  what  it  contains ;  if  It  signifies  no- 
thing, it  contains  nothing,  and  Is  worth  nothing ;  if  It 


signifies  much,  It  contains  much,  or  hi  worth  i 
That  whkh  avails  produces:  If  It  avails  nothing  it 


produces  nothing,  Is  of  no  use ;  if  11  avails  much*  it 
produces  or  Is  worth  much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  Utile  or  so 
signification  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of  leaving 
them  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  avail  to  curb  the  unruly  wins  ofebiMrea, 
•  As  for  wonders,  what  signifittk  telling  us  of  them  Y 
— CtuBXRLAHD.  *  What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaming,  when  they  who  make  them  conspire 
together  for  the  Infraction  of  them.*— CtTMBaaLum. 

Importance,  from  porta  to  carry,  signifies  the  cany 
lug  or  bearing  with,  or  In  Itself;  const onence,  frail 
conseauer  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  following  a 
resulting  from  a  thing. 

Weight  signifies  the  onanism  that  the  thing  weighs, 
moment,  from  momentum,  signifies  the  force  that  pea 
in  motion. 

Importance  Is  what  things  have  In  themselves ;  iter 
may  tw  of  more  or  less  importance,  according  to  tbt 
value  which  is  set  upon  them :  this  may  be  real  at 
unreal  ;•.  It  may  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  thefc 
nast  utility,  or  from  the  presumption  of  their  ntim? 
for  the  future :  the  Idea  of  importance,  therefore,  eaten 
Into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terns  more  or  lees-  Be 
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on  be  orate  eless-  bis  life,  wID 
And  nothing  of  so  much  impsrtemes  as  to  dose  it  wall.' 
— Joxrasotf .     Comoeenence  b  the  important*  of  a  thing 
from  lta  consequence.    This  term  therefore  Is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  such  things,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  be  more  Immediately  discerned  either  from 
the  neglect  or  the  attention :  It  is  of  consequence  for  a 
tetter  «o  go  off  on  a  certain  day,  for  the  affaire  of  an  In- 
dividual may  be  more  or  lees  affected  by  H ;  an  bour'i 
delay  sometimes  In  the  departure  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  such  consequent*  as  to  determine  the 
(ate  of  a  battle ;  '  The  corruption  of  oar  taste  Is  not  of 
equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue.' 
-Wirtom.      Tbe  term  weight  implies  a  positively 
great  degree  of  importance :  it  la  that  importance  which 
a  thing  has  intrinsically  in  itself,  and  which  make*  it 
weigh  in  the  mind :  it  is  applied  therefore  to  such 
things  as  offer  themselves  to  deliberation ;  hence  tbe 
counsels  of  a  nation  are  always  weight*,  because  they 
Involve  the  interests  of  so  many;  T  The  finest  works 
of  invention  are  of  very  tittle  weight,  when  put  in  tbe 
balance  with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  rational  mind.' 
— BrscTATOR.     Moment  Is  that  importance  which  a 
thing  has  from  the  power  in  itself  to  produce  effects, 
or  to  determine  interests :  It  is  applicable,  therefore, 
only  to  such  things  as  are  connected  with  our  pros- 
perity or  happiness :  when  used  without  any  adjunct, 
It  Implies  a  great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways;  as  a  thing  of  no  moment 
or  small  moment,  or  great  moment;  but  we  cannot  say 
with  tbe  same  propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weight,  and 
still  less  a  thing  of  great  weight :  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  for  every  one  to  choose  that  course  of 
conduct  which  will  stand  tbe  test  of  a  death-bed 
reflection ;  *  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment.'— 
Johjtbom. 


UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMATE- 
RIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 
The  want  of  importance,  of  consideration,  of  signi- 
fication^ and  of  matter  or  substance,  is  expressed  by 
these  terms.    They  differ  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive*;  but  they  are  so 
closely  allied  the*,  they  may  be  employed  sometimes 
Indifferently.     Unimportant  regards  the  consequences 
jf  our  actions :  it  is  unimportant  whether  we  use  Uib 
or  that  word  hi  certain  cases ;  *  Nigno  and  Guerra 
made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance.'— Robkrtso*. 
Inconsiderable  and  insignificant  respect  those  things 
which  may  attract  notice :  the  former  is  more  adapted 
to  tbe  grave  style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  Is  a  familiar  term  which 
seems  to  convey  a  contemptuous  meaning :  in  a  de- 
scription we  may  say  that  tbe  number,  the  size,  tbe 
quantity,  etc.  is  inconsiderable;  in  speaking  of  per- 
sons we  may  say  they  are  insignificant  in  stature,  look, 
talent,  station,  and  tbe  like ;  or  speaking  of  things,  an 
insignificant  production,  or  an  insignificant  word; 
'That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  natural  reason  is,  I  think,  no  inconsiderable 
poiotgained.'— Sooth.    <  As  I  am  insignificant  to  tbe 
company  in  pubiick  places,  I  gratify  toe  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.'— Addison.   /»• 
material  is  a  species  of  the  unimportant,  which  Is  ap- 
plied only  to  familiar  subjects :  it  Is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  to-mono w ;  it  is  immaterial  wlietiier 
we  have  a  few  or  many ;  *  If  in  tbe  judgement  of  im- 
partial persons  the  arguments  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince an  unbiassed  mind,  it  is  not  material  whether 
every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
ihem.'— STiLLmorLsrr. 

TRIFLING,  TRIYIAL^raTTY,  FRIVOLOUS, 
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An  these  epithets  etaracterise*an  object  as  of  Htlle 
or  no  value:  trUUng  and  trivial  differ  only  In  degree; 
the  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  trifling  or  trivial  is  that  which 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily 
passed  over  as  foi^ttten :  trifiing  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  -jason ;  trivial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose tbe  shallowness  of  the  remarker ;  '  We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.'— Addison.  What  is  petty 
bi  beneath  our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disregarded 
and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a  pettf  consideration  for 
a  minister  of  state  to  took  to  tbe  small  savings  of  a 
private  family;  *  There  is  scarcely  any  man  without 
some  favourite  trijle  which  be  values  above  greater 
attainments ;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  be 
cannot  patiently  suffb*  to  be  frustrated.'— Jobssoh. 
What  Is  frivolous  and  futile  hi  disgraceful  for  any 
one  to  consider ;  the  former  In  relation  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pursuit  or  attachment,  tbe  latter  only  in 
regard  to  matters  of  reasoning:  dres*  Is  a  frivolous 
occupation  when  it  forms  the  chief  business  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;  » It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit 
to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.'— Stic  els.  The  objections  of  freethinkers 
against  revealed  religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous ,  *  Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  by  va- 
rious bands  many  are  sure  to  be  futile.*— Cowkr 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 
The  superficial  is  that  which  lies  only  at  the  surface 
it  is  therefore  by  implication  the  same  as  tbe  shallow^ 
which  has  nothing  underneath :  shallow  being*  a  varia- 
tion of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  persun  may  be 
called  either  superficial  or  shallow,  to  indicate  that  he 
has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but  otherwise, 
superficiality  is  applied  to  the  exercise  of  tbe  thinking 
faculty,  and  shallowness  to  Its  extent  Men  of  free 
sentiments  are  superficial  thinkers,  although  they  may 
not  have  understandings  more  shallow  than  others 
Superficial  and  shallow  are  applicable  to  things  as  well 
as  persons :  flimsy  is  applicable  to  things  only.  Flimsf 
most  probably  comes  from  flame,  that  h>,  flamy,  showy 
easily  seen  through.  In  the  proper  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of  paint  or 
colour  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water  being 
shallow ;  of  cotton  or  cloth  being  flimsy.  In  tbe  im 
proper  sense,  a  survey  or  a  glance  may  be  superficial 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things ; 
'  By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  superficial  acquaint 
ante  with  a  few  sensible  objects.'— Blair.  A  conver- 
sation or  a  discourse  may  be  shallow,  which  does  not 
contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  shallow  centre  to  tbe  utmost  akin.— Davos* 
A  work  or  performance  may  be  Jfrsuy  which  bas  no- 
thing solid  la  it  10  engage  the  attention ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  ofJUmsy  lines.— Pore 


1AL,  PET 
FUTILE. 


Trifiing,  trivial,  both  mh»  ••««.  •»  ww,  •  **<•»■«*» 
place  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  signify 
common ;  petty  is  in  French  petit  little,  In  Latin  putus 
a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  *HD  fooHsb;  frfvo- 
-_..__■__  *      *•       lability  from 

i  to  nothing; 
D  pour  out,  signifies 
cast  away  as  worthless. 


a  My  or  minion,  ana  ins  nenrew  ^r\B  roonsn ; 
lens,  in  Latin  frimolus,  eomes  In  an  probabtll 
trie  to  crumble  into  dust,  signifying  reduced  to  n 
futile,  in  Latin  fuiilisy  fross/stfa  to  pour  out,  i 


SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 

Surface,  compounded  of  sur  for  super  and  face,  is 
a  variation  of  the  Latin  term  superficies ;  and  yet  they 
have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  Is  the 
vulgar,  and  the  latter  tbe  scientlfick  tenn :  of  course 
tbe  former  has  a  more  Indefinite  and  general  applies 
tion  than  the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or  un 
even,  smooth  or  rough ;  but  tbe  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  a  plane  superficies  on  which  he  founds  his 
operations.  They  are  employed  in  a  figurative  sense 
with  a  similar  distinction ; 

Errours  like  straws  upon  tbe  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Drydbm. 
1  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently  remind  us 
that  we  view  only  tbe  superficies  of  lie.'— Johnso* 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  explain  to  to  make  plain;  expound^  from  the 

Latin  espono,  compounded  of  ex  and  pons,  signifies 

to  set  forth  In  detail ;  interpret,  in  Latin  interprets 

and  interprttes,  compounded  of  inter  and  r '  ' 
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L.  ting***  tongues,  signifies  literally  to  get  the  sense 
or  one  language  by  means  of  another. 

To  explain  b  the  gcneriek  term,  the  rent  are  specifies: : 
to  expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  explaining. 
Single  words  or  sentences  are  explained ;  a  whole  work, 
or  considerable  parts  of  It,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  or 
any  writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  « It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
have  connexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  under 
positive,  arbitrary,  and  changeable  institutions;  and 
these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  explained^  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science.'— Buxxa. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scripture ; 
One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are  ex- 
tremely learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.' 
— Stiblb.  It  Is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or 
of  hieroglyphicks  on  buildings ;  '  It  does  not 


that  among  the  Romans  any  man  grew  eminent  by  in- 
terpreting another ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent 
to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame.' 
—Johnson. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity ;  an  ex- 
poeitton  is  an  ample  explanation,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it  serves  m  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention :  both  i.'.»j  explana- 
tion and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpretation  is 
more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  previously  had  : 
hence  It  is  that  the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of 
different  interpretations,  according  to  the  character  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  iiositive,  that  they  need  no  literal 
explanation:  but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  ex- 
pounded, may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men ;  although  the  partial  interpretation* 
of  illiterate  and  enthusiastlck  men  are  more  apt  to  dis- 
grace than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
■  written  or  said,  they  are  employed  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  actions  or  men ;  exposition  Is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation; it  is  the  characleristick  of  good- nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favourably 
as  possible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances ;  the  interpretation  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
"  Silence  gives  consent ;"  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  interpret  it,  who  are  Interested  in  the  de- 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 
Miecenetrue  and  misinterpret  signify  to  explain  in 
a  wrong  way ;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  implication  of  one's  actions :  those  who 
Indulge  themselves  in  a  light  mode  qf  speech  towards 
children  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued;  a  too  great 
tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  misinterpreted 
into  favour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  the  former  respects  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  Into  our  native 
language ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  affixes  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language:  the  learners  of  a  language  will  un- 
avoidably misconstrue  It  at  times;  in  all  languages 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  are  liable  to 
misinterpretation.  Misconstruing  is  the  consequence 
af  ignorance ; 

In  ev'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Publlck  calamities  or  household  ills : 
The  judge  corrupt,  the  long-depending  cause. 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws — Prior. 
Misinterpretation  of  particular  words  are  oftener  the 
ecusequence  of  prejudice  and  voluntary  blindness, 


particularly  la  the  ernlanarwn  of  the  law  of  use  1 
lures ;  *  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  pot  a  « 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others.*— Axwtsxi 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 
Definits,  in  Latin  definitmm,  participle  of  dofsBs, 
compounded  of  do  and  jfom,  signifies  that  whack  ■ 
bounded  by  a  line  or  limit;  positive,  in  Latin  mm- 
tivus,  from  pons  to  place,  signifies  thai  which  Is  placet 
or  fixed. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning  power*  are  cna- 
nected  with  what  is  definite;  the  will  with  what  ■ 
positive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  definite  « 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in  giving  ensa- 
mands.  A  person  who  is  definite  in  his  proceedasca 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  '  We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  t 
own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by  i 
and  definite  effect.'— Johnson.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  positrxe,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and 
contumacious ;  '  The  Earl  Rivera  being  aow  la  his 
own  opinion  oa  his  death-bed,  thought  it  las  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  children, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him.'— 
Johnson. 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  definition  is  properly  a  species  of  explanetiom. 
The  former  is  used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  the  former  is  confined  to  words,  the  Una 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  precise ;  an  explanation  ■ 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  Its  signification ;  It  la  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in  the 
use  of  any  word ;  « As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted  definitions  of  It  I  believe  it  is  best  to  at 
known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  locoss- 
prisa  It.'— Loan  Chatham.  The  explanation  of  a 
word  may  include  both' definition  and  illustration :  the 
former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include  the 
leading  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term ;  the  ntftei 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  dlffuseneas  on  the 
part  of  the  explainer ;  *  If  you  are  forced  to  desk* 
further  information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  doit 
withjroper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.*— Loss 
Chatham. 


TO  EXPLAIN  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCIDATE. 

Explain,  v.  fy  explain,  expound;  illustrate,  la 
Latin  illustratus  participle  of  illustro,  compounded 
of  the  Intensive  syllable  in  and  lustra,  signifies  tc 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  ex- 
amined; elucidate,  in  Latin  eluddatus,  participle  of 
elucido,  from  lux  light,  signifies  to  brine  forth  into  toe 
light 

To  explain  Is  simply  to  render  Intelligible ;  to  Was 
trots  and  elucidate  are  to  give  additional  deafness, 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explained  to  one  woo  a 
Ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best  Informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  sob. 
jects  elucidated.  We  always  explain  when  we  Uau 
trots  or  elucidate,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  vice  versd. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compounds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars ;  ( I  know  I  meant  Jost  what 
you  explain;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  incasing 
so  well  as  you.'— Pon.  We  illustrate  by  means  of1 
examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  figures ;  '  It  to  in 
deed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.'— Pops.  We  elucidate  by  couunea- 
tariea,  or  the  statement  of  facts ;  « If  our  rettatoas 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  farther  elucidation,  we  shall 
not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  thtm.*—Bxntmm.  Worm 
are  the  common  subject  of  explanation;  moral  truths 
require  illustration;  poetical  allusions  and  darkpsj 
sages  in  writers  require  elucidation.    All  i — » — *-" — 


given  to  children  should  consist  of  as  few  words  sspa* 
slble.  so  long  m  they  are  sufnclenUyexplioit. 


INGUSH  SYNONYMES. 


EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 
Explanatory  signifies  containing  or  belonging  to  ex- 
planation  (p.  To  explain);  explicit.  In  Latin  expli- 
Mtn*,  from  cxplico  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded  or  laid 
open ;  express))  in  Latin  expressus,  signifies  the  same 
as  expressed  or  delivered  in  specifics:  terms. 

Tbe  explanatory  Is  that  which  is  superadded  to  clear 
up  difficulties  or  obscurities.    A  letter  is  explanatory 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  something  preceding, 
In  lieu  of  any  thing  new ;  '  An  explanatory  law  stops 
the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does  either  of 
them  admH  extension  afterwards.'— Bacon.    The  ex- 
plicit is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  difficulty; 
in  explicit  letter,  therefore,  will  leave  nothing  that 
requires  explanation ; '  Since  the  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  tbe 
principles  of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  more 
explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provisions,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  English  history.'— Blackbtonb. 
The  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ;  the  express 
requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.    A  person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  engagement;  be 
ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives  commands,  or  con- 
veys his  wishes ;  ( I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Aruntius, 
though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  compiled  accordingly.'— 
Mklmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero). 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expostulate,  from  postulo  to  demand,  signifies  to 
aemaud  reasons  for  a  thing ;  remonstrate,  from  mon- 
etro  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  remon- 
strate in  a  tone  of  complaint,  lie  who  expostulates 
passes  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who  re- 
monstrates presents  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  lieaid. 
Expostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  violence: 
remonstrance  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  from 
an  inferiour  undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  tbe  remonstrances  of  his  friends  n  far  gone  in 
folly :  the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal Interest ;  tbe  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made 
on  matters  of  propriety.  Tbe  Scythian  ambassadors 
expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion  of 
ttaeuLCOuntry ;  King  Richard  expostulated  with  Wat 
Tyler  on  tbe  subject  of  his  insurrection ;  * With  the 
hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  expos- 
tulate.'—Johnsow.  Artabanes  remonstrated  with 
Xerxes  on  tbe  folly  of  his  projected  Invasion ;  •  I  have 
seen  but  a  little  time  conversant  with  the  world,  vet 
I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint'— 

JOHHSON. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 
Utter,  from  out,  signifies  to  put  out ;  that  is,  to  send 
fbith  a  sound :  this  therefore  is  a  more  general  term 
than  speak,  which  is  to  utter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  a  groan ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  is  Intended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak  there- 
fore Is  only  a  species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has 
utterence,  but  not  speech; 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  utter'd 
My  heart  recoiled.— Otw ay. 
What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 
But  words  once  spoke,  can  never  be  reeaU'd. 

Wallbk. 
Articulate  and  pronounce  are  modes  of  speaking; 
to  articulate,  from  artirulum  a  joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  tbe  letters  or  syllables  of  words ;  which  Is 
toe  first  effort  of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  is 
------  -  j  « child  articulate  every 


of  great  importance  10  make 
letter  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  or  read.  To  pro- 
nounce,  from  the  Latin  pronuncio  to  speak  out  loud,  is 
a  formal  mode  of  speaking. 
A  cMId  must  first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  syl- 
■bies,  then  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  tbe  whole 
#ord;  this  is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un- 
ssrttood;  «Tne  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes 


only  be  signified  by  groans  or  sofas,  or  inarticulaU 
ejaculations.'— Johkbok.  '  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.,'— Shaxsfbabb. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DISCOURSE. 

Speak,  in  Saxon  specan,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  sprecken  to  speak,  and  brechen  to  break, 
the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  tbe  Hebrew  "pD ;  talk 
is  but  a  variation  of  tell;  converse,  9.  ConversatUn; 
discourse,  in  Latin  discursus,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms :  to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action ;  we 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  many ;  but  we  talk  for  a 
continuance :  we  speak  from  various  motives ;  we  talk 
for  pleasure;  we  converse  for  improvement  or  Intel- 
lectual gratification :  we  speak  with  or  to  a  person , 
we  talk  commonly  to  others ;  we  converse -with  others. 
Speaking  a  language  is  quite  distinct  from  writing: 
publick  speaking  has  at  ail  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  particularly  under  popular  governments; 
•Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts.' — 
South.  Talking  is  mostly  the  pastime  of  the  idle 
and  the  empty;  those  who  think  least  talk  most; 
*  Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal : 
for  he  that  talketk  what  he  kiiuweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not*— Bacon.  Conversation  is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  an 
Interchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  the  affections,  and 
improve  tbe  understanding ; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend, 

Converse  with  Adam.— Milton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  together;  talk  and 
discourse  may  be  tbe  act  of  one  addressing  himself  U, 
others:  conversation  loses  Its  value  when  It  ceases  to 
be  general;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what  U* 
tauter  attaches  to  it;  the  discourse  derives  its  value 
from  tbe  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  speaker:  conversation  is  adapted  for  mixed 
companies ;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to  their 
companions;  parents  and  teachers  discourse  wits 
young  people  on  moral  duties; 

Let  thy  discourse  be  such,  that  thou  mayst  give 

Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive^DsNttAJi 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 
PRATE. 

Babble,  in  French  babillsr,  probably  receives  its  ori 
gin  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  tajked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other;  chatter,  chat,  Is  In  French  coquet,  Low 
German  totem,  High  German  schnattem,  Latin  bla 
tore,  Hebrew  beta;  prattle,  prate,  In  Low  German 
proton,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  spates  to 


All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  Improper  use 
of  speech :  babble  and  chatter  are  onomatopeSas  drawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  babbling  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech  which  renders  It  unintelligible; 
hence  tbe  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of  many 
words  to  no  purpose;  'To  stand  up  and  babble  to  % 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  is  commanded  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  Is  as  low  an  ambiuou  as  can  taint 
the  human  mind.'— Hawekswostb.    Chatter  is  an 
Imitation  of  tbe  noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to 
magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corresponding 
vicious  mode  of  speech  In  human  beings; 
Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise, 
Are  hir*d  to  silence  wisdom's  voice ; ' 
And,fikHi'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.— Moobb. 

Tbe  vice  of  babbling  is  most  commonly  attached  to 
men.  that  of  chattering  to  women;  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-importance;  tbe 
chatterer  *s  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility :  the  former  cares  not  wbetbei 
be  Is  understood ;  the  latter 
beard. 


i  latter  cares  not  if  she  be  but 


CkatUriva  is  harmless,  If  not  respectable :  tbe  win 
r*s  firesfcy    #v*ss  neighbours  to  assemble  and  <ho* 


ter's 


ENGLISH  SYNONYHES. 


boor  which  might  otherwise  ban| 
heavy  on  band,  or  be  ■pant  lev  inoffensively ; 
Sometime*  I  dress,  .with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit.— Gbbbk. 
Chatting  is  the  practice  of  adults;  prof £!•*# and pra* 
n\g  thai  of  children ;  the  one  innocently,  the  other  im- 
pertinently :  the  prattling  of  babee  baa  an  interest  for 
every  feeling  mind,  but  for  parent*  it  hi  one  of  their 
highest  enjoyments ; 
Now  blows  the  tarty  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  sthT'ning  regions ;  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e'er  or  fell  Medea  brew'd, 
Bach  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banks 
Lies  all  bestuTd.— Abmstrohg. 
Prating  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption:  a  prattler  has  all  the  unaffected  gayetyof 
an  uncontaminated  mind ;  a  prater  is  forward,  obtru- 
sive, aud  ridiculous ; 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state; 

Magpies  were  never  known  to  prat*.— Moorb. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 

Talkative  implies  ready  or  prone  to  talk  (v.  To 
Mesa) ;  lot  uacious,  from  loquor  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
the  same  original  meaning;  garrulous,  in  Latin  gar- 
rulus,  from  garrio  to  blab,  signifies  prone  to  teU  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  principally  in  the 
degree.  To  talk  is  allowable  and  consequently  it  is 
not  altogether  so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talk- 
ative: but  loquacity,  which  implies  always  an  Immo- 
derate propensity  to  talk,  is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  temper:  and  gar- 
rulity, which  arises  from  the  excessive  desire  of  com- 
municating, is  a  failing  that  hi  pardonable  only  in  the 
■fed,  who  have  generally  much  to  tell ;  *  Every  ab- 
surdity has  a  champion  to  defend  it ;  for  errour  Is 
always  UiAafttf*.'— Goldsmith. 

Tbersites  only  clamour*d  in  the  throng, 

Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.— Pops. 


Pleas'd  with  that  social,  sweet  garrulity, 
~"  Aran's  sole  delight. 


Tbi  poor  disbanded  rel'r 


Sombrvilu. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Unspeakable  and  ineffable,  from  the  Latin  for  to 
speak,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning;  but  un- 
speakable Is  said  of  objects  in  general,  particularly  of 
that  which  is  above  human  conception,  and  surpasses 
the  power  of  lamrnnge  to  describe ;  as  the  unspeak- 
able goodness  of  Uud ;  '  The  vast  difference  of  God's 
nature  from  out  a  makes  the  difference  between  them  so 
unspeakably  great.'— South.  Int fable  is  said  of  such 
objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
force,  as  the  int fable  sweetness  of  a  person's  look : 
'The  influences  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven  the  mind 
with  ineffable  Joy.'— South.  Unutterable  and  inex- 
pressible are  extended  In  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from  one  being  to 
another ;  thus  grief  is  unutterable  which  it  is  not  la 
the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring* 
home  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  is  inexpressible 
which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words,  or  any 
signs.  Unutterable  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  In 
dividual  who  wishes  to  give  utterance;  inexpressible 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  to  be  expressed  concern- 
ing others :  our  own  pains  are  unutterable;  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  person's  countenance  Is  inexpressible; 
Nature 


Perverse,  ali  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unutterable.— Miltou. 
The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation  is  In- 
tolerable and  inexpressible:— South. 

CONVERSATION^DIALOGUE,  CONFERENCE, 

Conversation  denates  the  act  of  holding  converse; 
dialogue,  in  French  dialogue,  Latin  dialogue,  Greek 
ttdkoYot,  compounded  -of  6ia  and  X&yes,  signifies  a 
apeech  between  two;  conference,  from  the  Latin  eon  I 


and /art  to  pot     „        .    _  .  . 

on  subjects;  colloquy.  In  Latin  ceUoq _ 

con  and  loquor  tb  speak,  signifies  the  act  of 
getber. 

A  conversation  Is  always  something  i 
between  two  or  more  persons;  a  dialogue  is  mosOv 
fictitious,  and  written  as  If  spoken:  any  nacnber  of 
persons  may  take  part  In  a  conversation  ;  but  a  saa- 
logue  always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ex- 
pressly engaged :  a  conversation  may  be  desultory,  a 
which  each  takes  his  part  at  pleasure ;  a  dialogue  is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
joinder: a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed  personally  tc 
the  individual  present;  a  dialogue  must  alwa 
of  express  words :  a  prince  holds  frequent  i 
turns  with  his  ministers  on  aflbirs  of  state;  *  I  find  so 
much  A  rablck  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  Jessare  ia 
a  morning  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thousandth  pan  of 
the  reading  that  would  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I 
wish  to  be  a  match  in  conversation  with  the  teamed 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet.* — Sot  War.  Jons. 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  god*,  nod 
many  later  writers  nave  adopted  the  dialogue  (bran  as 
a  vehicle  for  conveying  their  sentiments ;  *  Aeteafarbe 
is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Dryden'a  plays.  The  per 
fonages  are  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  Is  often  domes 
tick,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommo- 
dated to  familiar  incidents.'— JonnaoN.  A  conference 
hi  a  species  of  conversation ;  a  colloquy  vb  a  specks  of 
dialogue :  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the  i  ' 
or  the  parties  engaged  in  it:  a  conference  i 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons:  a 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional;  a  conference  m 
always  specifically  appointed :  a  conversation  is  mostly 
on  indifferent  matters;  a  conference  Is  mostly  on  na- 
tional or  poblick  concerns.  Men  bold  a  arnversatMon  as 
friends;  they  hold  a  conference  as  ministers  of  s 
'  The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  i ' 
with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  u 
to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.' — Addesok. 

The  dialogue  naturally  I  i nits  the  number  to  two, 
the  colloquy  is  indefinite  n>  m  number:  there  may  at 
dialogues  therefore  which  n  •  ">t  colloquies  ;  hot  every 
colloauf  may  be  denominai:  u  a  dialogue;  cTbe  ckat 
of  this  divine  colloquy  (between  the  rather  and  iht 
Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angels  that  follow,  am  won 
derfully  beautiful  and  poetical.'— Addison. 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER,  RESPONSE 
Answer,  in  Saxon  andewaren and  varan,  Getb>swsw 
andward,  German  antwort,  compounded  of  east  atom 
against,  and  wort  a  word,  signifies  a  wont  used  agahv 
or  In  return  for  another ;  reply  comes  from  the  Fiend 
repliquer,  Latin  replico  to  unfold,  signifying;  to  uasoM  or 
enlarge  upon  by  way  of  explanation ;  rejoin  is  i 


» the  subject, 

ifaceosW 


pounded  of  rs  and  join,  signifying  to  join  or  add  la  re 
turn;  response,  in  Latin  responsust  participle  of  re- 
spondee,  compounded  of  re  and  spondee,  signifies  a> 
declare  or  give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  Included  the  idea  of  usmf 
words  In  return  for  other  words.  Ad  answer  fa  give! 
to  a  question ;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  re- 
joinder Is  made  to  a  reply ;  a  response  hi  made  in  at» 
cordanee  with  the  words  of  another. 

One  answers  either  for  the  pnrpoae  ot  asavmtii^ 
assent,  information,  or  contradiction ; 

The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake, 

The  mellow  bulflnch  answers  from  the  grove. 

Thomsob. 
We  always  reply,  or  rejoin  tn  order  to  eapUda  or  coo 
fute;  '  He  again  took  vunetlme  to  consider,  anddvflh 
replied,  « I  da"—"  If  > .  «i  do  agree  with  me,"  rqiomoi 
I,  "In  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me  if  you  wS 
concur  in  promoting  the  cure.** '— Cumbbrlakb.  Rs 
spouses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  «"»fiinaffna. 
and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  oracular  answers  by  way 
of  Information ;  '  Lacedvmon,  always  disposed  lo  con- 
trol the  growing  consequence  of  her  nets^boert,  aai 
sensible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  measures,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expeUtog  Hippies  on  tat 
forged  responses  of  the  Pythia.'— Cumbebjjuw,  It  h 
Impolite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  addressed:  ana 
meats  are  maintained  by  the  alssniata  isjhss  ant 
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rtjoineUro  of  two  penlet :  bat  inch  arguments  seldom 
tend  to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  society:  the 
responses  in  the  liturgy  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
devotion. 

An  smswtor  may  be  either  spoken  or  written;  replu 
and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal  discourse  only ;  a 
«*snoa*s  may  be  said  or  sung. 

RETORT,  REPARTEE. 
ftetart,  from  rsand  toroueo  to  twist  or  turn  back,  to 
recoil,  Is  an  Ill-natured  reply:  repartee,  from  the  word 
part,  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one's  own 
part.  The  retort  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  arguinenl  against  a  thing,  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  like  censure ;  -*  Those  who  have  so  vehemently 
urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made  use  of 
arguments  that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.'— 
Johmsok.  The  repartee  is  commonly  in  answer  to  the 
srit  of  another,  where  one  returns  wit  for  wit ;  '  Henry 
IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transported  beyond  him- 
self with  eholer,  but*  he  would  pass  by  any  thing  with 
partes.'— HowbLl.    In  the  acrirnopy  of  dis- 


putes it  w  common  to  hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  end- 
less extent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  sometimes 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee  of  those  who 
take  a  part  in  it.  There  is  nothing  wanting  in  order  to 
make  a  retort,  but  the  disposition  to  aggravate  one  with 
whom  we  are  offended ;  the  talent  for  repartee  is  alto- 
gether a  natural  endowment  which  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLE,  PLEASANT. 

JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 
All  these  epithets  designate  tliat  companionable  qua- 
lity which  consists  in  liveliness  of  speech.  Facetious, 
In  Jjatln  /serins,  may  probably  come  from  for  to 
apeak,  denaling  the  versatility  with  which  a  person 
makes  use  of  his  words;  conversable  is  literally  able  to 
bold  a  conversation;  pleasant  (©.  Agreeable)  signifies 
making  ourselves  pleasant  with  others,  or  them  pleased 
with  us;  jocular j  after  the  manner  of  a  joke;  jocose, 
using  or  having  jokes. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  o 
conversation;  the  rest  only  in  conversation:  ihe  face- 
tious man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter;  (I  have  written  nothing  since  I  pub- 
lished, except  a  certain  facetious  history  of  John 
Gilpin,' — Cowfsr.  A  conversable  man  may  instruct 
as  well  as  amuse  ; 

But  here  my  lady  will  object, 
Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend, 
With  so  conversabU  a  friend, 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  you  were  in.— Swtrr. 
The  pleasant  man  says  every  thing  In  a  pleasant  man- 
ner; his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate  subject 
Is  without  offence ;  '  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the 
multitude ;  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  impolite.'— 
Waxtoh.    The  person  speaking  is  jocose;  the  thing 
said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  It,  Is  jocular:  it  is  not 
for  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although  sometimes  one 
may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  serious; 

Thus  Venus  sports, 
When,  cruelly  jocose, 
8hetiee  the  fatal  noose, 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes.— Criich. 
4  Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with  ser- 
vanti  or  mferlours.'— Johhsoh.    A  man  is  facetious 
from  humour;  helic#s«0rsa^by  means  of  Informa- 
tion; he  indulges  himself  la  occasional  pleasantry,  or 
allows  himself  to  be  jocose,  in  order  to  enliven  conver- 
sation ;  a  useful  him  is  sometimes  conveyed  ia  jocular 


AH  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  directed 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person :  an  address 
in  this  sense  Is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so;  *  When  Louis  of  France 
bad  lost  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  the  addresses  to  him 
at  that  time  were  foil  of  his  fortitude.'— Htjohss.  A 
speech  is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a  formal 
manner  to  one  person  or  more;  *  Every  circumstance 
•in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  Justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.'— Ad- 
dison os  Milton.  An  harangue  is  a  noisy,  tumultuous 
speech  addressed  to  many ;  "There  is  scarcely  a  city  In 
Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  k 
into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days  harangues 
the  goon  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  re- 
cipes.'— Psarck  o«  Quacks.  An  oration  is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose ;  *  How  cold  and  unaffecting  the 
best  oration  in  the  world  would  be  without  the  proper 
ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  remark- 
able instances  in  the  case  of  Ligaiius  and  that  of  Milo.* 
— Swift. 

Addresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by 
publick  bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like  harangues 
at  elections,  are  often  little  better  than  the  crude  effu- 
sions of  party  spirit.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  whfeb  have  been  so  Justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  pousb  from  the  correcting  hand  of  theft 
authors,  before  they  were  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

Addresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customary  for  the 
King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
at  their  opening.  In  all  popular  governments  there  is  a 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making  harangues 
to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with 
the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations  are  commonly 
spoken  over  the  grave. 

TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

Aecoet,  In  French  aecoster,  is  compounded  of  ac  or  ***, 
and  the  Latin  casta  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come  by 
the  side  of  a  person ;  saluts,  in  Latin  salvto,  from 
solus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed;  address,  In 
French  addresser,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dresser, 
from  the  Latin  direxi,  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct  ox 
apply,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to  a  person 

We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  tht 
way ;  we  salute  our  friends  on  meeting  them ;  We  ad 
dress  induTerent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  con 
venience  prompt  men  to  accost;  'When  iEneas  a 
sentby  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido,  the  Queen  of 
Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  tht 
lady  turns  away  like  Aiax  In  mute  disdain.*— Joan 
sox.  Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute 
others;  business  or  social  communication  lead  men  to 
address  each  other.  Rude  people  accost  every  one 
whom  they  meet ;  familiar  people  saluts  those  with 
whom  thenars  barely  acquainted ;  impertinent  people 
address  those  with  whom  they  have  no  business ;  *  I 
was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutations. 
and  returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
impropriety.'— Johmbox.  *  I  stili  continued  to  stand  in 
the  way,  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther, 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner/ 
— Johnson. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking ;  but  we  may  ealuU  by 

signs  as  well  as  words;  r~J    " — *~ — ** 

as  by  speaking. 


;  and  address  by  writing  as  well 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  ORATION. 
Address,  e.  To  address ;  speech,  from  speak,  signifies 
the  thing  spoken;  harangue  probably  cornea  from  are 
an  ahar,  where  harangues  usedl*  be  delivered ;  ecs- 
ftos,  from  the  Latin  ore  to  beg  or  tntreat,  signifies  that 
which  la  said  by  way  of  entreaty 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

Sol  sis  and  salutation,  from  the  Latin  solus,  signifies 
literally  wishing  health  to  a  person;  greeting  comes 
from  the  German  grmssen  to  Uss  or  salute. 

8alut*  respects  the  thing,  and  salutation  the  person 
giving  the  saluts;  a  salute  may  consist  either  of  a 
word  or  an  action ;  ( Strabo  telo  us  be  saw  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  nncts,  saluted  the 
morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  rising,  with  an  bar 
monious  sound.'— Pxipkaux.  Salutations  pass  fmir 
one  friend  to  another ;  4  Josephus  makes  mention  of  a 
Manaken  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  oim 
time  meeting  with  Herod  among  hi*  rcliooi  uHows 


m 
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I  nun  with  this  salutation,  v  Hall,  King  of  Che 
If  ws." '— PamnAUX.  T1m  f  oivt«  may  be  either  direct 
or  indirect;  the  salutation  is  always  direct  and  per- 
sonal: guns  are  fired  by  way  of  a  salute;  bows  are 
£ven  in  the  way  of  a  salutation;  greeting  is  a  fami- 
ir  kind  of  salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  or 
in  writing; 

Not  only  those  I  namM  I  tbete  shall  greet, 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet. 

Dbhhax. 

ELOCUTION,  ELOaUENCB,  ORATORY, 
RHETORICK. 

Elocution  and  eloquence  are  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  verb  eloquor  to  speak  out ;  oratory,  from  oro  to 
*  implore,  signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

Elocution  consists  In  the  manner  of  delivery ;  elo- 
quence in  the  matter  that  Is  delivered.  We  employ 
elocution  in  repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  em- 
ploy eloquence  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. Elocution  Is  requisite  for  an  actor;  eloquence 
for  a  speaker, 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 

And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown, 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 

To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vk*.— Daman. 

Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 

Fiouriah'd,  since  mute— Milton. 

Eloquence  lies  In  the  person ;  it  is  a  natural  gift: 
orator*  lies  In  the  mode  of  expression ;  it  Is  an  acquired 
art ;  'As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not  harmony, 
so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory.'— Swift. 
Rhetoric*,  from  ftsM  to  speak,  is  properly  the  theory  of 
the  f  art  of  which  oratory  Is  the  practice.  But  the  term 
rketvrick  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  an  improper 
seine  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientiflck  speaking. 
Elements  speaks  one's  own  feelings ;  It  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory  Is  an  iuii- 
tatlre  art ;  it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another.  Rke- 
toriik  is  the  affectation  of  oratory;  'Be  but  a  person 
In  crrdit  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make 
popu'or  rambling  staff  pass  for  high  rhetoric*  and 
moving  preaching.'— South. 

An  afflicted  parent,  who  pleads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  will  exert  her 
eloquence;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory ;  vulgar  par- 
tisans are  full  of  rhetorick. 

Eloquence  often  consists  In  a  look  or  an  action ; 
yratory  must  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eloquence  whieh  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
studied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
rator; 

His  Infant  softness  pleads  a  milder  doom, 

And  speaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears.— HxtoB. 

Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes;  It  always 
speaks  truth :  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  lan- 
guage and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  oratory 
enough  to  excite  dissatisfaction  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  having  eloquence  to  describe  what  he 
really  feels. 

EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 
Efusion  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  and  ejacu- 
lation the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi- 
cating a  species  of  verbal  expression ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  in  writing,  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
ance.  The  efusion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ejaculation;  the  ejaculation  Is  not  so  ample  or  dif- 
fuse as  the  effusion;  effusion  is  seldom  taken  In  a  good 
sense ;  ejaculation  rarely  otherwise.  An  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncorrected 
by  the  judgement ;  it  Is  therefore  in  general  not  only 
Incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless :  an  ejacu- 
lation is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum- 
stance. Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effusion* ; , 
contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their  ffnfifTT  in» 


ejaculations ; '  Brainsick  ofJmato—  please  tasnv 

selves  in  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  thai  own  ex- 
temporary effusions.' — South.  'All  whieh  pmyea 
of  our  Saviour's  and  others  of  like  brevity  are  |«9Baty 
such  as  we  call  ejaculations.'— South. 

WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 
*  Word  Is  here  the  generick  term ;  the  ocber  two  a* 
speclfick.  Every  term  and  expression  is  a  word;  est 
every  word  is  not  ilenominated  a  term  or  express***. 
Language  consists  »f  words ;  they  are  the  ««n— ■ ^ 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communication  c/ thought 
Term,  from  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  moH 
that  has  a  specifick  or  limited  meaning ;  expression 
(v.  To  express)  signifies  any  word  which  conveys  a 
forcible  meaning.  Usage  determines  words  ;  science 
fixes  terms;  sentiment  provides  expressions.  The 
purity  of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words;  the 
precision  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  ins 
terms ;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  fffihufr 
of  his  expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of  words;  the 
philosopher  weighs  the  value  of  ncieatinck  terms;  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  since  the  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  the  signi- 
fication is  fully  defined ;  expressions  vary  according 
to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  Introduced; 

As  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 

Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  gtre.— Cowixy. 
'  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now,  to  asm 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms  ems- 
valent'— South.  *  A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  nafa- 
rallv  receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  it  ■ 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recaUi 
it  more  easily  by  the  Jielp  of  such  contrasted  expres- 
sions.'— BLAia. 

VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 
Verbal,  from  verbum  a  word,  signifies  after  the  man 
ner  of  a  spoken  word ;  oral,  from  oo  the  mouth,  signi- 
fies by  word  of  mouth ;  and  vocal,  from  vox  the  voice, 
signifies  by  the  voice :  the  two  former  of  these  words 
are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from  writing;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  voice  from  say 
other  sounds,  particularly  in  singing :  a  verbal  message 
Is  distinguished  from  one  written  on  a  panrr,  or  is  a 
note ;  '  Among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  cat- 
lorn  which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal  contracts.— 
Blackstoxk.  Oral  tradition  is  distingufabed  from 
that  which  is  banded  down  to  posterity/  by  means  of 
books ;  •  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  srsf.'—JonnsoN.    Focal  musJck  is  dtstta- 

Sulshed  from  instrumental ;  vocal  sounds  are  more 
armonious  than  those  which  proceed  from  any  other 
bodies; 

Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  Joln'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.— mcltdh. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 
Vote.  In  Latin  vstvm,  from  voveo  to  vow,  is  very  pro- 
bably derived  from  vox  a  voice,  signifying  the  voice 
that  is  raised  In*  supplication  to  heaven ;  suffrage,  is 
Latin  suffraghun,  is  in  all  probability  compounded  of 
sub  and  f range  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a  thing ; 
voice  is  here  figuratively  taken  for  the 


raised  in  favour  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  Is  the  wish  itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  vote,  that  Is,  the  power  of  wiaV 
irg :  but  the  suffrage  and  the  voice  are  the  warn  thai 
la  expressed ;  a  person  gives  his  suffrage**  his**** 

The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed  wish;  it  Is  that  by 
which  the  most  important  concerns  in  life  me  icier 
mined; 

The  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue.— Miiaoh. 
The  suffrage  Is  aesi*  given  only  hi  particular  eases 
•  Reputation  Is  commonly  lost,  because  It  never  wa 

*  Glraid:  "  Terms,  expransinp  * 
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,  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by  the  suf- 
fr-engt  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  friendship.' 
— Johfbon.    Tbe  voice  la  a  partial  or  occasional  wish, 
expressed  only  In  matters  of  minor  Importance ; 
I  *ve  no  words. 
My  wies  is  In  my  sword !  Thou  bloodier  Tillabt 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.— SauLBpa^aa. 
But  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  pub- 
lics: opinion; 

That  something  '■  ours  when  we  from  lire  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart; 
Tbe  wise  of  learn'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  truth ;  the  public*,  voice  declares  the  same. 

JKNTO8. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either  for  or  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  the  suffrage  is  commonly  riven  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person:  in  all  publlck  assemblies  the  majority 
of  votes  decides  the  question ;  members  of  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  tbe  people ;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will  every  executor  has  a  voice  in  all  that 
Is  transacted. 

LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 

DIALECT. 
Language  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongue,  alanines, 
like  the  word  tongue,  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue ;  speech  is  the  act  or  power  of  speaking,  or  the 
thing  spoken ;  idiom,  in  Latin  idioma,  Greek  Idiuua, 
from  Uioi  proprius  proper  or  peculiar,  signifies  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  speaking ;  dialect,  in  Latin  dialectus, 
Greek  itaXamKos,  from  StaXfyouat  to  speak  In  a  dis- 
tinct manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  different  circumstances.  Lan- 
guage is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and  ap- 
plication; it  conveys  the  general  idea  without  any 
modification,  and  is  applied  to  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects  besides 
persons :  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue ;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
use  the  language  of  signs;  birds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
posed to  have  weir  peculiar  language; 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own.— Swot. 
On  the  other  hand,  tongue,  speech,  and  the  others,  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  be  spoken ;  and  speech  is,  in  tbe 
strict  sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttered.  A 
tongue  is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all  that 
Is  necessary  for  the  expressions;  it  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  syntactical  rules ;  a  tongue  therefore  com- 
prehended, in  the  first  instance,  only  those  languages 
which  were  originally  formed :  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  in  the  proper  sense  tongues :  but  those  which 
are  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  tbe 
former,  commonly  bear  tbe  general  denomination  of 
languages ;  *  What  if  we  coQld  discourse  with  people 
of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 
tongue  ?  Unless  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  also,  we  should 
be  lost  for  ever.'— Bbvbmoob. 

Speech  Is  an  abstract  term,  Implying  either  the  power 
of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
gift  of  speech,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are  dumb ; 
or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  as  when 
we  speak  of  tbe  parts  of  speech ;  or  tbe  particular  mode 
of  expressing  one's  self,  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  Is 
known  by  his  speech;  '  When  speech  is  employed  only 
as  tbe  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite 
himself  from  others.*— Johnson.  Idiom  and  dialect 
are  not  properly  a  language,  but  tbe  properties  of  lan- 
guage :  the  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn 
of  a  language,  which  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
others;  it  is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  language,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  *  Tbe 
language  of  this  great  poet  is  sometimes  obscured  by 
old  words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  Wwiw.'- Addi- 
son. Tbe  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted  on  m  lan- 
guage by  the  inhabitants  of  parueolar  parts  of  a 
country,  and  admitted  by  Ha  writers  and  learned  men 
to  form  an  incidental  part  of  the  language ;  as  tbe  dia- 
lects which  originated  with  tbe  Ionlans,  the  Athenians, 


the  Allans,  and  were  afterward  amalgamated  Into 
the  Greek  tongue ;  as  also  the  dialects  of  the  High  and 
Low  German  which  are  distinguished  by  similar  pecu- 
liarities; * Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth  and  un- 
grateful to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled  lo  its 
sound.*— Johnson. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts: 
tongues  consist  of  words  written  or  spoken :  speech 
consists,  of  words  spoken  *  idioms  are  the  expression 
of  national  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  sentiment} 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another:  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  the  perspicuity  of  a  language,  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASEOLOGY. 
Diction,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  saying,  is  put  for  the 
mode  of  expressing  ourselves ;  style  comes  from  tbe 
Latin  stylus  tbe  bodkin  with  which  the  Romans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  their 
waxen  tablets :  whence  the  word  has  been  used  for  the 
manner  of  writing  in  general ;  phrase,  in  Greek  update, 
from  4pi£ttto  speak;  and  phraseology  from  <ppdcn 
and  h&yos,  both  signify  the  manner  of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  stfle:  the  former 
is  applicable  to  the  firat  efforts  of  learners  in  composi- 
tion ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matured  mtnd.  Errours  in  grammar,  false  construction, 
a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction  ;  but  the  niceties, 
the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
style.  Diction  Is  a  general  term,  applicable  alike  to 
a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  composition  ;  style  is 
usedln  regard  to  a  regular  niece  of  composition. 

As  diction  Is  a  term  of  inferlour  import,  It  is  of  course 
mostly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects,  and  style  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person's 
diction  in  bis  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  style 
in  his  literary  works.  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure 
and  clear;  'Prior's  diction  is  more  his  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.'— Johnson. 
Style  may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant,  florid, 
poetiek,  sober,  and  the  like ;  '  I  think  we  may  say  with 
justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures.* — Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  what  is  written ; 


phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  is 
spoken  as  what  is  written ;  as  that  a  person  has  adopted 
a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  The  former  respects 
single  words;  the  latter  comprehends  a  succession  of 
phrases  ; 

Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  speech. 

•    Shakspeark. 
'I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  conversation ;   my  notions 

Sew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
rmal  and  unfashionable.*— Johnson. 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

Dictionary,  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or  word, 
is  a  register  of  words;  encyclopedia,  from  the  Greek 
htcvkXeiratSUa  or  iv  in  h&kXoc  and  xaiieta  learning, 
signifies  a  register  of  things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary;  'if  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language.'— Tillotso*.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  tec.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  en- 
cyclopedia ;  '  Every  science  borrows  from  all  tbe  rest, 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  en- 
cyclopedia.*— Gla.nyili,k.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  In  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
wth  all  tbe  mlnnue  of  every  art  and  science  It 
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requisite  for  the  composition  of  an  encydopmdia.  A 
single  Individual  may  qualify  himself  for  toe  taak  of 
writing  a  dictionary;  but  the  universality  and  diver 
alty  of  knowledge  contained  in  an  cucyclopadio.  render 
It  necessarily  the  work  of  many. 

A  dictionary  has  been  extended  in  in?  application  to 
any  work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always 
contain*  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposed,  while  the  encyclopedia  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  science. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dictionary  (v.  Dictionary)  is  a  general  term.  Lexi- 
con from  X#V«  to  say,  vocabulary  from  vox  a  word,  gloe- 
$ary  from  gloss  to  explain,  and  nomenclature  from 
nemoa,  are  all  species  of  the  dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexi- 
con is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  diction- 
ary which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words, 
with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  order  or  other- 
wise. A  glossary  is  an  explanatory  vocabulary,  which 
Commonly  serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  terms  employed 
in  any  ok)  author.  A  nomenclature  Is  literally  a  list  of 
,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper  names. 


TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTICK. 
Turgid  and  tumid  both  signify  swollen,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction,  as  a 
turgid  style ;  tumid  jo  applicable  to  the  water  and  other 
objects,  as  the  tunud  waves.  Bombastick,  from  bombux 
a  kind  of  cotton,  etenifies  puffed  up  like  cotton,  and  Is, 
like  turgid,  applicable  to  words;  but  the  bombastick 
Includes  the  sentiments  expressed :  turgidity  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  tejurgid 
who  expresses  a  simple  thought  in  a  lofty  language: 
a  person  Is  bombastick  who  deals  in  large  words  and  in- 
troduces high  sentiment*  in  common  discourse. 

DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  detects  of  style  opposed  to  brevity.  Dif- 
fuse, In  Latin  diffueue,  participle  of  diffundo  to  poor 
out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being  ex- 
tended id  space;  prolix,  in  French  prolixe,  changed 
from  prelaxus,  signifies  to  let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the  precise ;  the 
prolix  to  the  concise  or  laconick.  A  diffuse  writer  is 
fond  of  amplification,  he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ;  the  prolix  writer  Is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details!  and  trifling  particulars. 
Diffuseness  is  a  fault  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances ;  prolixity  is  a  positive  fault  atalljinies. 
The  former  leads' to  the  use  of  words  uunecessarily  ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases  as  well  as  words  that 
are  altogether  useless:  the  diffuse  style  has  too  much 
of  repetition ;  the  prolix  style  abounds  in  tautology. 
Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  Ima- 
gination; prolixity  from  the  want  of  imagination ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
superficiality,  and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modern  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  diffuseness.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
English  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  with  pro- 
lixity;  <  Few  authors  are  more  eiear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  Tlllotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  diffuse.'— Bm%.  *  I  look 
upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much  more  Insuffer- 
able than  &  prolix  writer.'— Stkbu. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD,  PHRASE. 
Sentence,  in  Latin  sentential  Is  but  a  variation  of 
sentimnt  («.  Opinion);  proposition,  v.  Proposal; 
period,  in  Latin  periodus,  Greek  irapfscof ,  from  wspl 
about  and  bio*  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  complete;  paraae, 
from  the  G*eek  dpr>  to  ■peak,  signifies  Uw  words  ut- 


Tbe  sentence  consists  of  any  wotda  width  casjsjsj 
sentiment ;  the  preposition  consist*  of  ifee  thing  sal 
before  the  mind,  that  is,  either  before  oar  own  adnds 
or  the  minds  of  others;  hence  the  term  ei  iHm  hat 
more  especial  regard  to  the  form  of  word*,  and  the 
proposition  to  the  matter  contained;  '  Some  expect m 
letters  pointed  sentences  and  fouibte  period*.'  Jars- 
son.  *  In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  aa 
thorlty  of  the  famous  Gershon  to  prevail  anon  ox 
council  of  Constance  to  condemn  this  propmomtioms  dut 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  sasnestnarian  is  a  vates 
more  meritorious  in  a  knight  than  a  squire.*— Boaasxr 
son.  Sentence  and  proposition  are  both  used  tecsed- 
cailyor  otherwise:  the  former  wgraaunv  and  riielorkx, 
the  latter  in  logick.  The  sentence  Is  simple  and  com- 
plex ;  the  proposition  is  universal  or  particular.  Perism 
and  phrase,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words,  bat  they 
are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sentence  depends  on  the 
connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed ;  we  speak 
of  sentences  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their  seen 
ment ;  hence  the  sentence  is  either  grammatical  or ' 
moral ;  ( A  sentence  may  be  defined,  a  moral  instruc- 
tion couched  in  a  few  words.'— Baoona.  The  period 
regards  only  the  structure ;  it  iseither  well  or  Ul-turued, 
long  or  short,  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  smtmrt  from 
one  full  stop  to  another ;  ( Periods  are  beaeufnl  when 
they  are  not  too  long.*— Baa  Joaeoa.  The  term 
phrase  denotes  the  character  of  the  words; 
Disastrous  words  can  beat  disasters  show, 
In  angry  phrase  the  angry  paaaions  glow. 


Hence  H  Is  either  vulgar  or  "polite,  idiomatkfcorg 

the  senteiramtist  consist  of  at  feast  twowocdaio  maae 

sense;  thtpkrase  may  be  a  single  won!  or  otherwise 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 
*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verba  stleo  and  tavso, 
the  former  of  which  Is  interpreted  by  eosae  to  ssgnaty 
to  cease  to  speak;  and  the  latter  not  to  begtato  speak: 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  silence  expresses  lean  man 
taciturnity:  the  silent  man  does  not  apeak;  the  f  si  if  ■ 
man  will  not  speak  at  aB.  The  Latins  de 
most  profound  silence  by  the  epithet  of 
lentia. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  habitual ;  it  may  arise 
from  circumstances  or  character  •  taciturnity  la  mostly 
habitual;  and  springs  from  disposition.  A  lomxeckew 
man  may  be  silent  if  he  has  no  one  to  apeak  to  aha, 
and  a  prudent  man  win  always  he  silent  where  he 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous:  a  taciturn 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  make  aa 
effort  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaka  without  an  efihrt 
When  silence  ■  habitual,  it  does  not  spring  from  aa 
unamlable  character;  but  tacitumitv  baa  always  aa 
source  in  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mimt.  AaiZi 
may  frequently  contract  a  habit  of  silence  from  t 
fulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offending:  a  man  is 
tacitum  only  from  the  auDenncss  and  gtoomiaeai  of 
his  temper  Habits  of  retirement  render  men  sOent; 
savages  seldom  break  their  silence :  company  will  net 
correct  taciturnity,  but  rather  Increase  it.  The  ca- 
ver Is  necessarily  silent;  if  he  speaks,  it  is  only  in 
order  to  observe:  the  melancholy  man  Is  naturally  ta- 
citurn; if  he  speaks,  it  b  with  pain  to  himself.  Beaeca 
says,  talk  little  with  others  and  much  with  yourself; 
\he  silent  man  observes  this  precept;  ihetacitwnmw 
exceeds  it ; 
Silence  is  the  perfecteat  herald  of  Joy: 
I  were  but  little  happy,  If  I  could  amy  how  i 


'Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  in  absolute sileum 
for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  for  from  approving  sack  a 
taciturnity;  but  I  highly  approve  the  end  axsdaaleaftsf 
Pythagoras*  tirjurjction.*— <^th£m. 


SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 
Not  speaking  Is  the  common  idea  rnetaded  m  the 
cation  of  these  terms,  widen  dinar  eaeaer  tarns 
sfleat  (a.  Silent)  la  ahs- 
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Because  we  will  not  speak,  or  we  may  be  silent  because 
we  cannot  speak ;  bat  in  distinction  from  the  other 
•anna  It  ia  always  employed  Id  the  former  caae.  Some- 
"     i  it  la  also  used  figuratively  to  denote  tending  forth 


And  Just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 

Dktdbn. 

Dumb,  from  the  German  dumm  stupid  or  Idiotick,  de- 
notes a  physical  incapacity  to  apeak :  hence  persona  are 
amid  to  be  born  dumb  ;  they  may  likewise  be  dumb  from 
temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and 
the  like ;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dumb ;  '  The  truth 
of  it  ia,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
•track  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse  (party 
Uea)  dried  up.'— Addison. 

'T  la  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  alL 
Thomsoh. 

Mute,  in  Latin  mutus,  Greek  jivrrfe  from  /io*u  to  shut, 
signifies  having  a  abut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 
to  apeak  from  arbitrary  and  incidental  causes:  hence 
the  office  of  mates,  or  of  persona  who  engage  not  to 
apeak  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner,  persona 
are  aaid  to  be  man*  who  dare not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts; 

.Mats  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  hla  hair. 
Daman. 
Long  mass  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  hla  staff, 
ilia  wonder  witness' d  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

Deydbk. 
Speechless,  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  inca- 
pacity to  speak  from  incidental  causes;  as  when  a 
person  (alia  down  speechless  in  an  apopleetick  fit,  or  in 
sonaequenee  of  a  violent  contusion ; 

Bat  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  lift, 
Speechless,  and  Az'd  in  ail  the  death  of  wo. 

Thomsoh. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

Speak,  v.  To  speak;  say,  in  Saxon  seegan,  German 

*  eagen,  Latin  seco  or  seeuor,  changed  into  dice%  and 

Hebrew Jtttjf  to  vociferate ;  teU,  in  Saxon  taellan,  Low 

German  UUan,  ace,  is  probably  an  onomatopela  in 


language. 
Tospeal 


fo  speak  may  simply  consist  In  uttering  an  articu- 
late aound ;  but  to  say  Is  to  communicate  some  Idea 


by  means  of  words:  a  child  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound ; 
tat  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  say  any  thing :  a 


j  ia  aaid  to  speak  hsjh  or  low,  distinctly  or  indis- 
tinctly ;  but  he  soys  that  which  is  true  or  false,  right  or 
Wrong :  a  dumb  man  cannot  speak  ;  a  fool  cannot  say 
any  thing  that  is  worth  hearing:  we  speak  languages, 
we  speak  sense  or  nonsense,  we  speak  intelligibly  or 
unintelligibly;  but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 
In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer  as  much  to  sense 
■a  to  aound ;  but  then  ft  applies  only  to  general  cases, 
and  say  to  particular  and  passing  circumstances  of  life: 
It  ia  a  great  abuse  of  the  sift  of  speech  not  to  speak  the 
truth ;  it  is  very  culpable  In  a  person  to  say  that  be  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it 

To  soy  and  teU  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
In  their  daily  intercourse;  but  ssy  is  very  partial,  it 
may  comprehend  single,  unconnected  sentences,  or  even 
senate  words:  we  may  say  yes  or  no;  but  we  tell  that 
which  Is  connected,  and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a 
narrative.  To  say  is  to  communicate  that  which 
passes  In  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise ;  to  tell  Is  to  communicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others:  It  ia 
not  good  to  let  children  soy  foolish  things  for  the  sake 
of  talking;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  telling  every  thing  they  hear:  when  every  one  la 
allowed  to  soy  what  he  likes  and  what  be  thlnksythere 
will  commonly  be  more  speakers  than  hearers;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tell  long  stories  imprfee  a 
tax  upon  others,  which  Is  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of 
their  company. 

Men's  reputations  depend  upon  what  others  ssy  of 
them ;  reports  are  spread  by  means  of  one  man  telling 
another;  '  He  tbatquestloneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much  for  he  ahaU  give  occaaion  to  those 
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whom  he  asketh  to  please  themselves  in  speaking.'- 

Bacon. 

Soy,  Torke  (for  sure,  U  any,  thou  canst  tell), 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  welL 

Janus. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 
.Yew*  implies  my  thing  new  that  is  related  or  circu 
lated ;  but  tidings,  from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows 
In  periodically  like  the  tide,  and  comes  in  at  the  mo- 
ment the  thine  happens.     Jfews  is  unexpected;  tt 
serves  to  gratify  idle  curicalty;  'I  wonder  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  you  can  take  pleasure  la 
writing  any  thing  but  asws.'— SpacTAToa.    Tidxagt 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bora 
The  tidings  that  bis  heart  with  anguish  tore  ' 
Falcons* 

In  time  of  war  the  publick  are  eager  alter  news ;  and 
they  who  have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  them. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 
The  Idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or  actions,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  the  Latla 
repeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  ia  the  general  term 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite,  rehearse 
and  recapitulate,  are  modes  of  repetition,  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  rehearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation ;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  specifick  manner.  We  repeat  both  actions 
and  words;  we  recite  only  words:  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a  form  of 
worda:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  an- 
other ;  we  recite  only  the  words  or  another :  we  repeat 
a  name ;  we  recite  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses :  we  repeat 
for  purposes  of  general  convenience ;  we  recite  for  the 
convenience  or  amusement  of  others ;  we  rehearse  fir 
some  specifick  purpose,  either  for  the  amusement  01 
instruction  of  others:  we  recapitulate  for  the  Instme 
tion  of  others, 
be  heard; 

I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat. 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met 

DaYDKN 

A  piece  of  poetry  is  recited  before  a  company 
1  Whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused,  the 
works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors.*— Johnson.  A  piece  Is  rehearsed  in  pri- 
vate, which  is  intended  to  be  recited  in  publick; 
Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magick  verse. 

DaYDKN 

Oner 
nave  1 
aret 

or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulate,  select,  and 
collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been 
said.'— Bacon.  A  master  must  always  repeat  to  Ms 
scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them  to  re- 
member; Homer  la  said  to  have  recited  hla  verses  in 
different  parts;  players  rehearse  their  different  parts 
before  they  perform  in  publick ;  ministers  recapitulate 
the  leading  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  worda;  a 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitulate,  do  not  necea  . 
sarily  require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  lite-  , 
rally  what  we  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we  rseaw 
and  rehearse  events ;  and  we  recapitulate  in  a 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  1 
An  echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible  precision; 
Homer  recites  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaden,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries,  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  they 
commanded;  Virgil  makes  jEaeas  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  bia  own  adventures;  a  judge  recapitulates 
evidence  to  a  jury. 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate  are  employed  ia 
writing,  as  well  as  In  speaking;  rehearse  is  only  a 
ie  of  speaking.    It  is  sometimes  a  beauty  in  style  to 


One  repeats  that  which  he  wlahes  to 
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particular  words  on  certain  occasions;  an  hfc> 

finds  It  necesssry  to  recopttaJate  the  principal 

events  of  any  particular  period. 

REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 
Repetition  la  to  tautolegu  as  the  genua  to  the  species: 
the  latter  being  a  epeclea  of  vicious  repetition.  There 
nay  be  frequent  repetition  which  axe  warranted  by 
necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tautology  ia  that  which 
nowiae  adds  to  either  the  sense  or  the  sound.  A  repe- 
tition may,  or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words :  bat  tautology,  from  the  Greek  ravrt  the  same, 
and  My*  a  word,  supposes  such  a  sameness  in  ex- 
pression, as  renders  the  signification  the  same.  In  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  there  are  some  repe- 
tition*, which  add  to  Uw  solemnity  of  the  worship;  in 
most  extemporary  prayers  there  is  much  u^n, 
that  destroys  the  religious  effect  of  the  whole ;  '  That 
Is  truly  and  really  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  Is 
repeated,  though  under  never  so  much  variety  of  ex- 

iiumIiiiI  '-JlAirni. 


TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 
Relate,  in  Ladn  relatu*,  participle  of  referro.  sig- 
nifies to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice;  recount  ia  pro- 
perty to  count  again,  or  count  over  again;  deecribe, 
from  the  Latin  tcribo  to  writ*,  is  literally  to  write 


The  Idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  circum- 
stances is  common  to  ail  these  terms,  which  diner  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Rdat*  is 
said  generally*  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which  con- 
cern others  as  well  as  ourselves; 

O  Muse!  the  tanses  and  the  crimes  relate, 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  bate. 

Daman. 
Recount  la  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves,  or  in  which  we  are  interested ; 
To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  1 
Miltoh. 
Those  who  relate  an  they  hear  often  relets  that  which 
never  happened ;  It  Is  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  be  bore  a  part 


during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  relets**  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
Immediate  or  remote;  one  rsesnnte  mostly  those  things 
which  have  been  long  passed:  in  recounting,  the 
memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  eounto  over  all 
that  has  deeply  Interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  in  other  countries ;  the  recounting  of 
our  adventures  in  distant  rations  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  who  bear  them.  We  may  re- 
late sitber  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth;  wereseiml 
only  by  word  of  mouth :  writers  of  travels  sometimes 

ere  themselves  a  latitude  in  relating  more  than  they 
ve either  heard  or  seen;  he  who  recommit  the  ex- 
ploits of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  au- 

RelaU  and  recount  are  sold  of  that  only  which 
names;  asserts*  is  said  of  that  which  exists:  we  re- 
late the  particulars  of  our  Journey ;  and  we  deecribe 
the  country  we  pass  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  tho  subject  of  a  relation;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  dssarwtfen.  We 
relets  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ;  we  deecribe 
Che  dram  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
usual  on  particular  occasions; « In  detcribing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  easy  and 
flowing.'— Port. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION, 
Relation,  from  the  verb  relate,  denotes  the  act  of 
relets'*/;  recital,  from  recite,  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
cming;  narrative,  from  narrate,  denotes  the  thing 
narrated.  Relation  Is  here,  as  In  the  former  para- 
.  graph  (v.  7v  rdat*),  the  general,  and  the  others  parti- 
cular terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  object  which 
Is  related,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private,  a  national 


or  an  Individual  nature;  history  la  us  relation  « 
national  events ;  biography  is  the  ralmtiem  of  naxaesat 
Uvea:  'Those  relation*  are  commonly  of  f»o*  ™*« 
In  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  etory.'- 
Recital  is  the  relation  or  repetition  of  actual  ore 
circumstances;  we  listen  to  thereof**  of  auatfa 
distresses,  and  the  like;  '  Old  men  tall  easily  in** 
cttale  of  past  tranaactioon.WoHKaojt.  The  retain 
may  concern  matters  of  indifference ;  the  redtd  a 
always  of  something  that  effects  the  interest  of  saw 
individual :  the  peges  of  the  Journalist  are  filled  «* 
the  relation  of  dally  occurrences  Which  simply  ana* 
In  the  reading;  but  the  recital  of  another**  woes  «on 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Relation  and  recital  are  seldom  employed  bet  a 
connexion  with  the  object  related  of  recited;  narremm 
is  mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  e*y  the  r datum** 
any  particular  circumstance;  the  recited  of  any  cat's 
calamities;  but  an  affecting  narrates*,  or  a  simpk 
narrative;  •  Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  my  ear 
ratnw.'— Tatlu*. 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 
ANNALS.    , 

Anecdote,  from  the  Greek  aVceoerac,  tisatfes  what 
Is  communicated  In  a  private  way;  mrmwk^m  French 


they  i 
ana  c 


Mommre*.  from  the  word  memory,  signifire  what  serves 
to  help  the  memory ;  ekrenicU,  in  French  ckmtde, 
from  the  Greek  yesse*  time,  signifies  an  account  of  the 
times;  annate,  from  the  French  ornate*,  the  Lena 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  la  tie 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  mere  « 
leas  connected,  that  may  serve  aa  materia*  for  a  re 
gular  history. 

jtnecdote*  consist  of  personal  or  rtrfacheri  areas- 
stances  of  a  publick  or  private  nature,  involving  oat 
subject  or  more.  Jnecdotee  may  be  either  morel  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical;  they  may  serve  ss 
cbaracterlsticks  of  any  Individual,  or  of  any  paxtieshv 
nation  or  age;  'I  allude  to  those  papers  In  which  I 
treat  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeka.  carrying  sows 
my  history  la  a  chain  of  anecdote*  from  the  earfiat 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.'— OmaamLoro 

Memoir*  may  Include  anecdote*,  aa  far  as  they  an 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  teej 
;  memoir*  are  rather  connected  than  coapiefc; 
are  a  partial  narrative  respect' 

.  comprehending  matter  of  a  panfick  or  i 
nature;  they  serve  as  memorial*  of  what  ought  not w 
be  forsotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  Mstorr 
or  a  life;  *Caear  gives  us  nothing  but  ■awsiiiofha 
own  thnee.*— Culubm.        - 

Chronicle*  and  annul*  are  altogether  of  a  passes 
nature;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regular  sea 
genuine  history.  Caremctesies^aew  the  events  m  they 
pass;  annate  digest ihem  Into  order,  ue  they  occur  is 
the  course  of  the  year.  Chronicle*  are  urinate  as  m 
the  exact  point  of  time;  annate  only  unserve  • 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicle*  detail  the  events  of  small  aa  well  as  ana 
communities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  chits 
annate  detail  only  the  events  of  nations.  Chromtda 
Include  domestick  incidents  or  such  things  aa  costers 
individuals.  The  word  annate,  in  Ha  proper  sesje. 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  publick,  but  it  la  frequently  employed  in  aa  in- 
proper  sense.  Chronicle*  may  be  confined  to  shape 
matter  of  fact ;  annate  may  enter  Into  the  causa  ass 
consequences  of  events;  'His  eye  was  so  niercnf 
that,  aa  ancient  chroniclee  report,  be  could  Meat  tat 
weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  than* 
Jorhsom. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph !  the  tedious  annate  of  our  fate. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  If  I  should  run 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 
#4  Damn 

Aiudote*  require  point  and  vivacity,  aa  they  seen 
ratter  to  amuse  than  Instruct;  the  grave  hJatoriaaviO 
always  use  them  with  caution;  memoir*  require  is- 
tbenticlty;  chronicle*  require  accuracy;  oanati  re- 
quire clearness  of  narration,  method  In  the  diapoaaua. 
Impartiality  In  the  representation,  with  almost  evaj 
leontsite  that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 
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Ahaocdotoo  and  memoirs  are  of  more  modem  use 
smosmicUm  and  annals  were  frequent  in  former  age*; 
they  were  toe  first  bbttoriek  monuments  which  were 
•tamped  with  the  impreiekm  of  the  simple,  frank,  and 
rude  manners  of  early  timet.  The  chronicles  of  our 
present  times  are  principally  to  be  (bund  In  newspapers 
and  magazines;  the  annals  in  annual  registers  or 
retrospects-  * 

ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 
Account,  v.  Account,  reckoning;  narrative,  from 
marralA,  is  in  Latin  narratus,  participle  of  nam  or 
fnarro,  signifies  that  which  ie  made  known ;  descrip- 
tion, from  describe,  in  Latin  describo,  or  de  and  scribo, 
signifies  that  which  is  written  down. 

Account  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms;  what- 
ever is  noted  as  worthy  of  remark  Is  an  account;  nar- 
rative is  an  account  narrated ;  description  an  account 
described. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
account;  a  narrative  must  have  a  narrator;  a  de- 
scription must  have  a  deaeriber.  An  account  may 
come  from  one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified 
quarter;  but  a  narrative  and  description  bespeak 
themselves  aa  the  production  of  some  individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only ;  a  narrative  must  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incident*;  a  description  of  several  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  object. 

An  account  and  a  description  may  be  communicated 
either  verbally  or  in  writing;  a  narrative  is  mostly 
written. 

An  account  maybe  given  of  political  events,  natural 
phenomena,  and  domestiek  occurrences ;  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  army,  the  death  and 
funeral  of  an  individual;  *A  man  of  business,  in  good 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities  and 
lespatches,  Is  hardly  more  Insupportable  than  her  they 
call  a  notable  woman.'— Stkklb.  A  narrative  is  mostly 
personal,  respecting  the  adventures,  the  travels,  the 
iangera,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  person ; 
'Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women,  appear 
more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  Amazons,'— 
JoHXsoif.  A  description  does  not  so  much  embrace 
occurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beauties,  de- 
fects, and  attributes  tn  general;  'Most  readers,  I  be- 
lieve, are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
paradise  than  of  hell.'— Addison. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  are  anxiously  looked  for 
In  time  of  war.  Whenever  a  narrative  Is  Interesting, 
It  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
itseriptions  which  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  account  may  be  fake  oMrue ;  a  narra- 
nee  clear  or  confused ;  a  description  lively  or  dull. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fable,  In  Latin/aorta,  from  for  to  speak  or  tell,  and 
tab,  from  to  tell,  both  designate  a  species  of  narration ; 
novel,  in  Italian  novella,  is  an  extended  tale  that  has 
novelty;  romance,  from  the  Italian  romanto',  is  a  won- 
derful tote,  or  a  tale  of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in 
vogue  In  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  species  of  composition  are  expressed  by  the 
above  words.  The  fable  is  allegorical ;  Its  actions  are 
natural,  but  Its  agents  are  mostly  imaginary ;  '  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  In  hearing  the 
songs  and /safes  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people.*— A  ddi- 
sos.  The  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life; 

Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old. 

Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told.— Wallkr. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  inanimate  objects  In  general,  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  *  fable ;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking, 
anly  men  or  supei  natural  spirits  can  be  the  agents :  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
Asop;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marmoatel,  the 

ales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tales,  fee  Fables  are 
written  tor  Instruction;  tales  principally  for  arouse- 
neiu:  fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  Incident  or 
Ktfcn,  from  which  a  moral  may  be  drawn;  tales 
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always  of  many,  which  excite  an  interest  for  an  la 
dividual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  consists  of  but  few  persons  in  the 
drama;  while  the  novel  on  the  contrary  admits  of 
every  possible  variety  in  characters:  the  talc  is  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  Importance  la 
the  catastrophe;  the  novel  affords  the  greatest  scope 
for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
events,  the  Involvements  of  interests,  and  the  unravel 
ling  of  its  plots ;  'A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life,  is  in 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.'-* 
Cumberland.  If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention, 
the  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 
affections;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  Is  extraordl 
nary  and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagination :  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and  Fielding 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens;  and  of  the  latter 
we  have  the  best  modern  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe ;  '  In  the  romances  formerly  written, 
every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from 
all  that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in 
little  danger  of  making  any  application  to  himself.'- 
Johrsoh. 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

Anecdote,  v.  Anecdotes;  story,  like  history,  cornea 
from  the  Greek  feropfo  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdotes)  has  but  little  incident,  and 
no  plot:  a  story  may  have  many  incidents,  and  an  Im- 
portant catastrophe  annexed  to  It,  the  word  sU>r>-  i,.:mg 
a  contraction  of  history:  there  are  many  anwuJtes  re- 
lated of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, and  others  character istick ;  stories  are  generally 
told  to  young  people  of  ghosts  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  la  fright 
Ail  or  melancholy :  an  anecdote  always  consists  of  some 
matter  of  fact;  a  story  is  founded  on  that  which  is  real. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distinguished  persons, 
displaying  their  characters  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives;  'How  admirably  Rapin,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  critlcks,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Menage,  who  affirms  upon  his  own  knowledge  that  Le 
Fevre  and  Saumur  furnished  this  assuming  critick  with 
the  Greek  passages  which  he  had  incite,  Rapin  himself 
being  totally  Ignorant  of  that  language.'—  Wartok. 
Stories  from  life,  however  striking  and  wonderful,  will 
seldom  impress  so  powerfully  as  those  which  ore  drawn 
from  the  world  of  spirits ;  ( This  story  1  once  intended 
to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  confirmation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  only  relatealhat  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tu- 
multuary and  confused.'— Johnson.  Anecdotes  serve 
to  amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  story  is  either  an  actual  fact,  or  something  feign- 
ed ;  the  tale  is  always  feigned :  stories  are  circulated 
respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  happen 
to  persons  in  the  same  place ;  tales  of  distress  are  told 
by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.  When  both 
are  taken  for  that  which  is  fictitious,  the  story  Is  either 
an  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  Is  altogether 
an  invention ;  the  tale  is  always  an  Invention.  Aa 
an  untruth,  the  story  Is  commonly  told  by  children; 
and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  la  commonly  made  for 
children ; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 

While  well  attested,  and  as  wc  ;l  believed. 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thomso*. 
The  tale  Is  of  deeper  Invention,  and  serves  for  a  mors 
serious  end,  good  or  bad ; 

He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known, 

Bat  rarely  this,  not  for  each  vulgar  end» 

As  superstitious  idle  tales  pretend.— Jawrns. 

CA8T,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION,  CHARACTER. 
Cast,  from  the  verb  to  cast  (v.  To  cast),  signifies  dm 
which  Is  cast,  and  here,  by  an  extension  of  the  sense, 
the  farm  la  which  It  Is  east;  tarn,  from  the  verb  as 
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tern,  signifies  also  Che  a*  c-f  turning,  or  the  manner  of 
turning;  description  signifies  toe  act  of  describing,  or 
the  thing  which  la  to  be  described;  char  actor  la  that 
by  which  the  character  la  known  or  determined  (e. 

Character). 

What  la  cast  la  artificial;  what  lama  la  natural :  the 
former  la  the  act  of  aome  foreign  agent;  the  latter  la 
Uw  act  of  the  aubject  itaelf :  heoea  the  cert,  aa  applica- 
ble to  persona,  reapecta  thai  which  they  are  made  by  eir- 
aamstaneca;  the  turn,  that  wbkb  they  are  by  them- 


selves: thua  there  are  rellgioua  casts  In  India,  that  la, 
men  cast  In  a  certain  form  of  religion ;  and  men  of  a 
particular  moral  cost,  that  la,  each  aa  are  cut  In  a  par- 
ticular mould  aa  reapecta  their  thinking  and  acting;  ao 
la  like  manner  men  of  a  particular  turn,  that  la,  aa  re- 
epecta  their  inclination!  and  taatea; '  My  mind  la  of -uch 
a  particular  cost,  that  the  falling  of  a  ahower  of  rain, 
or  the  whlatling  of  the  wind  at  eucb  a  time  (the  night 
aaaaon)  hi  apt  to  fill  my  thought*  with  something  awful 
and  solemn.'— Anrasoii.  *  There  la  a  very  odd  turn,  of 
thought  required  for  thla  aort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way 
of  writing,  aa  Dryden  calla  it) ;  and  it  b  Impossible  for 
a  poet  to  succeed  in  It,  who  haa  not  a  particular  cost  of 
Deecription  hi  a  term  If-  J-^-1- 


fancy.*— Addiso*. 


i  definite 


than  either  of  the  two  former ;  it  reapecta  all  that  may 
rtythat  i 


be  aald  of  a  person,  but  particularly  t 
cutanea  a  man  from  other*,  either  In  I 


;  which  dlatin- 
. In  nil  mode  of  think- 
ing or  acting,  in  hie  habits,'  in  bia  manners,  In  hut  lan- 
guage, or  bin  taate ;  *  Christian  statesmen  think  that 
those  do  not  believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it 
should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  aa  they  know  that 
charity  la  not  confined  to  any  description,  they  are  not 
deprived  of  a  dne  and  anxious  sensation  of  pur  to  the 
distresses  of  the-  miserable  greet.'— Bunas.  TJbe  cJU- 
raeter  in  this  sense  Is  a  species  of  description,  namely, 
the  description  of  the  prominent  features  by  which  an 
object  Is  distinguished; 

Each  drew  Air  ckoracttre.  yet  none 
Of  those  they  feign'd  excels  their  own. 

Dmham. 

The  cart  ia  that  which  marks  a  man  to  others ;  the 
utm  is  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  self; 
the  description  or  character  Is  that  by  which  he  la  de- 
scribed or  made  known  to  others. 

The  cost  is  that  which  hi  fixed  and  unchangeable; 
the  turn  hi  that  which  may  be  again  tamed ;  and  the 
description  or  character  Is  that  which  varies  with  the 


A  re/ufcr  contains  more  thaneitoer;  for  k  coarasM 

events,  with  dates,  actors,  Ac.  in  all  matters  of  pontic* 
interest ;  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary  was 
has  searched  the  registers,  that  the  maids  of  honour,  is 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three  ramps  ef 
beef  for  their  breakfast-'— Anmsoa. 


TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LIST,  REGISTER. 
RECORD. 

Enrol,  compounded  of  em  or  in  and  mil,  signifies  is 
place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book ;  enlist 
compounded  of  in  and  list,  signifies  to  pot  down  is  a 
list ;  register  la  In  Latin  rtgietmm,  from  regeotma\ 
participle  of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down  in  wriuag; 
record,  in  Latin  recorder,  compounded  of  re  back  or 
again,  and  ear  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  tu  ths 
heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memorandum. 

Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persona  only:  register  ve 
spects  persons  and  things;  record  respects  (hugs  only  • 
Enrol  Is  generally  applied  to  the  act  of  inserting  bum 
in  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book;  <  Anciently  na 
man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  England  above  forty  days, 
unless  he  were  enrolled  in  aome  tithing  or  decennary ' 
— Blackstoks.  Enlist  hi  a  species  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military,  or  persons  tnteaded  for 
military  purposes ;  *  The  lords  would,  by  Using  then 
own  servants,  persuade  the  gentlemen  of  the  unre  to 

— CLAttKNDO:         """--  * 


LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 

List,  In  French  lisle,  and  German  lists,  cornea  from 
the  German  leisua  hut,  signifying  In  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body ;  roll  signifies  m  general  any  thing 
rMedup,  ...  .-.- . 

catalogue. 

earaXr/m .  -_  

tlon ;  register  cornea  from  the  Latin  verb  regero  (a. 
To  enrol). 

A  collection  of  objects  brought  into  aome  kind  of 
order  is  the  common  idea  Included  in  the  signification 
of  these  terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of  a  list 
hi  the  moat  simple ;  it  consists  of  little  more  than  names 
arranged  under  one  another  In  a  long  narrow  line,  aa  a 
list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  list  of 
voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  Ust  of  deaths,  of  births,  of 
marriages ;  *  After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  per- 
sona elected  Into  the  Tiers  Etat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  appear  astonishing.'— Bub.ee. 
Rett,  which  Is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a  rolL 
H  a  list  rotted  up  for  convenience,  as  a  long  roll  or 
taints;  'It  appears  from  t»-  ancient  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords  of  ar- 
ticles, that  the  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their  direction.'— 
RoaaaTaoN.  Catalog**  Involves  more  details  than  a 
simple  Ust ;  it  specifies  not  only  names,  but  dates,  quali- 
ties, and  circumstances.  A  l  $t  of  books  contains  their 
titles;  a  catalogue  of  books  contains  an  enumeration 
of  their  eise,  price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  &c. ; 
a  roll  of  saints  simply  specifies  their  names;  a  cata- 
logue of  saints  enters  into  particulars  of  their  ages, 

Ay  1  in  the  catalogue  ye  co  for 

Aa  bewnds,  and  gre^bounda^iiKaigreb,  sjnrokie,  cars, 


do  the  like.*— CLAaaN don.  The  enroZneni  is  an  act 
of  authority ;  the  enlisting  ia  the  voluntary  act  of  ao  in- 
dividual. Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  office  cf  the 
censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  in  order  tn 
ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate  their  property 
In  modem  times  soldiers  are  mostly  rained  by  meant 
of  enUsUng. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to  enrol  is  ts 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank :  to  enlist  to  to  put  onet 
•elf  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods ;  *  We  find  our 
selves  enrolled  In  this  heavenly  family  aa  servants  as* 
as  sons.'— Sprat.  The  common  people  are  alwayi 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion; 
*  The  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted  onds 
the  banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  might  have  camel 
a  pair  of  colours,  If  I  bad  not  spurned  them,  in  euta 
legion.'— Sin  Wi.  Jonas. 

To  enrol  and  register  both  imply  writing  down  ia  a 
book ;  bat  the  former  is  a  less  formal  act  thantbeianet 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  in  a  cer 
tain  order  ia  enough  to  constitute  aa  emrolssenL  Ft 
gistsring  comprehends  the  birth,  family,  and  other  cd 
lateral  circumstances  of  the  Individual.  The  object  <rf 
registering  likewise  differs  from  that  of  enroUxne 
What  Is  registered  serves  for  future  purposes  and  at  d 
permanent  utility  to  society  in  general ;  but  what  is  a 
relied  often  serves  only  a  particular  or  temporary  end 
Thua  in  numbering  the  people  it  is  necessary  simply  a 
enrol  their  names ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  it  wn 


necessary,  aa  among  the  Romans,  to  ascertain  tber 
rank  tn  the  state,  every  thing  connected  with  their  pro- 
perty, their  family,  and  their  connexions  required  to  m 
registered.  So  in  like  manner  in  more  modern  lima. 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  thei 


talogue  ye  ep  for  men, 
*  greyhonnda,  mongiela,  api 
aeofrloga    Samraua 


of  the  state  to  register  the  births,  marriages,  and 
of  every  citizen.  It  Is  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  s 
registered,  as  far  aa  respects  persona,  may  be  said  tote 
enrolled  ;  but  what  Is  enrolled  la  not  always  registeni; 
• 1  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to 
register  all  occurrences  and  observations,  'or  ynr 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  aa  has  «ot 
often  been  seen.'— Johksoh. 

Register,  in  retard  to  record,  haa  a  no  less  obvfo 
distinction :  the  former  Is  used  for  domankk  and  rirt 
transactions,  the  latter  for  pubtiek  and  political evesa 
What  Is  registered  serves  for  the  daily  parooses  of  at 
community  collectively  and  individually ;  what  b  ft 
corded  is  treasured  up  in  a  special  manner  for  parti- 
cular reference  and  remembrance  at  a  distant  perfei 
The  number  or  names  of  streets,  bouses,  carriages,  nd 
the  like,  are  regUtered  In  different  offices;  ilia  deal 
and  documents  which  regard  grants,  charters,  nrivifcs* 
and  the  like,  either  of  individuals  or  particular  tov/s> 
are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations.  Torsceria. 
therefore,  a  formal  species  of  roistering  ;  we  regit* 
whan  we  record,  but  we  do  not  always  record  what 
wt  register;  •  The  medals  of  the  Romans  were  ts* 
;  when  an  arttai  deserved  to  be  ie*«s* 
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vi  coin,  It  wu  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  bundled 
thousand  piece*  of  money,  like  our  shillings  or  half- 
pcncc.'-  Anniaox. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  things  may 
toes  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory,  or  events  re- 
ceordsd  in  history.  We  nave  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
avctions  of  good  men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and  that 

their  names  are  enrolled  among  the  saints  and  angels; 

Uie  particular  sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are  r«- 

emrded  in  history,  and  banded  down  to  the  latest  pos- 

•erity. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 
Record  is  taken  for  the  thing  recorded;  register, 
eltber  for  the  thing  registered,  or  the  place  in  w  filch  it 
is  registered;  areata*,  mostly  for  the  place,  and  some- 
times for  the  thing.    The  reeerds  are  either  historical 
details, or  snort  notices:  the  registers  are  but  abort 
notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances ;  the  ar- 
chives are  always  connected  with  the  state.    Every 
•    place  of  antiquity  has  its  reeerds  of  the  different  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  connected  with  its  rise 
auki  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  It  has 
experienced.    In  publick  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  connexions  and  fluctua- 
tions; in  publick  archives  we  find  all  legal  deeds  and 
instruments,  which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
both  In  lis  Internal  and  external  economy: 

TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

Call,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies  simply 

to  give  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it  agrees 

with  the  German  schall,  Swedish  ekalla  a  sound,  Greek 

■oXsw  to  call,  Hebrew  ^?p  the  voice;  hid  and  invite 

have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  in  the  preceding 
article;  summon,  in  French  somrner,  changed  from 
stummsner,  Latin  submoneo,  signifies  to  give  private 
uottee. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to  another  to  do 
anr  thing  hi  Included  in  all  these  terms. 

To  eeu  is  not  confinM  to  any  particular  sound ;  we 
mu%j  cell  by  simply  raising  the  voice:  to  invite  is  not 
even  confined  to  sounds;  we  may  motto  by  looks,  or 
signs,  or  even  by  writiiiR:  to  bid  and  summon  require 
the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  catting  and 
inviting  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as  men :  the 
sheep  call  their  young  when  they  bleat,  and  the  oxen 
their  companions  when  they  low;  cats  and  other  fe- 
males among  the  brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  out 
from  their  bed  when  It  Is  proper  for  them  to  begin  to 
walk ;  to  bid  and  summon  are  altogether  confined  to 


invite  an  alike  the  actions  of  supeiioan  and  equals: 
to  eummon  Is  the  act  of  a  superiour  only. 

Calling  Is  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  another  object,  whence 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  off,  etc  Bidding,  as 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  wish  to  be 
done ;  but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  invitation  is  em- 
ployed for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  residence. 
inviting  Is  employed  for  either  purpose.  Summoning 
is  an  act  of  authority,  by  which  a  person  la  obliged  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  their, 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  roln'd  wall, 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter' d  soldiers  call 

Dbydbb. 
1  Be  not  amazed,  call  all  your  senses  to  you.  defend 
my  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.'— Sbaupbarb.    *Tbe  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  call  to  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of.'— Durra. 

The  star  that  bide  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  bold.— Milton. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 

But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 

Smith. 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 

Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight.— Liwii. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 
OUe,  v.  To  cite,  quote;  eummon,  in  French  eommsr. 
"    summeueo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of  sub  and 


Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses :  to  invite  and  eum- 
mon may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person. 
I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come,  but  I 
send  him  a  summons  ov'invitation. 

Calling  of  Itself  expresses  no  more  than  the  simple 
desire ;  but  according  to  circumstances  it  may  be  made 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other,  or  Inferiours  call  their  superiours,  it 
smounts  simply  to  a  wish ;  *  Ladronlus,  that  famous 
captain,  was  eaUed  up  and  told  by  his  servants  that  the 
general  was  fled.'— Kkowlbs.  When  the  dam  caUs 
her  young  It  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty;  "but 
when  a  father  calls  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it 
Is  equivalent  to  a  command ;  '  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  hlmT— Shaksfcarb.  To  bid  ex- 
presses etther  a  command  or  an  entreaty :  when  supe- 
riours bid  It  Is  a  positive  command ; 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 

He  met  the  nlght-mare  and  her  ninefold. 

Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight.— Shajcspbaeb. 
When  equals  bid  it  is  an  act  of  civility,  particularly  In 
the  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
farewell,  and  the  like,  which,  though  they  may  be  used 
by  superiours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness  and 
equality; 

I  am  bid  forth  to  sapper,  Jessica ; 

There  are  my  keys.— BnAKsrsAaa. 
To  summon  is  always  Imperative ;  to  invite  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.    Persons  in  all 
tattoo*  of  Hfe  have  occasion  to  calf  each  other;  but 
tisan  action  most  befitting  the  superiour ;  tort** and 


monto,  signifies  to  give  a  private  Intimation. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  appear 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Cite  Is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  summon  in  a  particular  and  technical  sense:  a 
person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  his  superlour ;  be 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  a  court:  the  station  of 
the  Individual  gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citing;  the 
law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  summoning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  It  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  eummon  for  every  occasion; 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to 
answer  a  charge.    Cite  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  In  that  of  calling  by  name,  In  which  general 
acceptation  it  la  employed  with  regard  to  authors,  as 
specified  in  the  succeeding  article:  ft  may, however, be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense; 
E'en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear, 
And  cites  him  to  the  publick  sphere.— Shskstoitb. 
The  legal  Is  the  ordinary  sense  of  eummon;  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  for 
which  there  rosy  be  occasion;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
a  friend,  or,  figuratively,  death  Is  said  to  eummon  mor 
tab  from  this  world ; 
The  sly  enchantress  eummon'd  all  her  train, 
Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  food  and  vain, 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful.galn.— Wist 

TO  CITE,  aUOTE. 
Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  the  same  Lata 
verb  ciio  to  move,  and  the  Hebrew  fl?D  to  stir  up,  sig- 


nifying to  put  in ;_  action^ 


'o  cite  «  employed  for  persons  or  things;  to  fasts 
for  things  only :  authors  are  cited;  passages  from  their 
works  are  quoted:  we  cite  only  by  authority ;  we  quote 
for  general  purposes  of  con  venience.  Historians  ought 
to  cite  their  authority  In  order  to  strengthen  their  evi- 
dence and  inspire  confidence;  *  The  great  work  of 
which  Justinian  bas  the  credit,  consists  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  books  of  approved  authority;  and 
those  texts  are  adjusted  according  to  a  seleodfleal  ana- 
lysis; the  names  of  the  original  authors  and  the*  titles 
of  their  several  books  being  constantly  cited.*— Bat 
Wm.  Jonas.  Controversialists  must  quote  the  objection- 
able passages  in  those  works  which  they  wish  to  con- 
fute: It  hi  prudent  to  cite  no  one  whose  authority  hi 
questionable ;  It  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  thing  that 
can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original;  •  Let  us  consider 
what  Is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  author  I  have 
to-day  quoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper.*— Stbblb 
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.  NOlflE,  GET,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOUR. 

JVWf *  Is  any  loud  sound ;  erf.  outcry,  and  clamour 
are  particular  kinda  of  noises,  differing  cither  In  toe 
cause  or  the  nature  of  toe  sounds.  A  noise  proceed* 
akber  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects ;  the  cry  pro- 
ceeds only  from  animate  objects.  The  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  bl|h  wind, 
are  noises,  but  not  eric* ; 

Nor  was  bis  ear  less  peal* d 

With  wum  loud  and  ruinous.— Mlltoh. 
.  tJries  Issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men ; 

From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and  crist 

Of  Trojans  and  Rutiliana  rend  the  skies.— Dbymx. 
A  nsfrs  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  Is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance:  when 
many  horses  and  carriages  are  going  together,  they 
snake  a  great  noise;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cries  to 
proceed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

Jfoise,  when  compared  with  cry,  is  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound ;  the  cry  la  a  very  loud  noise ;  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a  per- 
fectly atill  assembly,  is  denominated  a  noise ;  but  a  ery 
la  that  which  may  often  drown  other  noises,  as  the  trie* 

Sle  selling  things  about  the  streets.  A  ery  is  in 
a  regular  sound,  but  outcry  and  clamour  are 
r  sounds ;  the  former  may  proceed  from  one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction.  A  cry 
after  a  thief  becomes  an  outcry  when  set  up  by  many 
at  a  time :  It  becomes  a  clamour,  if  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed  and  tumultu- 
ous nature; 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achieved,  whereof  all  heil  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Rls'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

MiLTOH. 

Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive.— Drydrw. 
These  terms  may  all  be  taken  In  an  Improper  as  well 
as  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  Is  obtruded  upon  the 
poblick  notice  so  as  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
eon  venation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a  noise;  m 
this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
makes  a  noise  on  his  first  appearance;  'What  noise 
have  we  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases,  and 
transfusion  of  Wood.'— Baker.  'Socrates  lived  In 
Athens  during  the  great  plague,  which  lias  made  so 
•such  noise  through  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  In- 
fection.'—A  ddisom.  JVcue  and  clamour  may  be  for  or 
against  an  object;  cry  and  outcry  are  always  against 
the  object,  varying  in  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
they  display  themselves :  the  cry  is  less  than  the  outcry, 
and  this  is  less  than  the  clamour.  When  the  poblick 
voice  b)  raised  in  an  audible  manner  against  any  par- 
ticular matter,  it  is  a  ery ;  if  it  be  mingled  with  Intem- 
perate language  It  hi  an  outcry ;  If  it  be  vehement,  and 
exceedingly  noisy,  It  is  a  clamour.  Partisans  raise  a 
cry  in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their  favour; 
Amazement  seises  all;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  Justly  doom'd  to  die.— Drtdxk. 
The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcry 
against  men  In  power ;  *  These  outcries  the  magistrates 
there  shun,  since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here.*— 
BrsMSSR  (on  Ireland*).  A  clamour  for  peace  In  the 
time  of  war  la  easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  to 
thwart  the  government;  *The  people  grew  then  exor- 
bitant in  their  clamours  for  Justice.'— Clarxkdoh. 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

Ory  comes  from  the  Greek  KpaXJtw,  and  the  Hebrew 
mp  to  cry  or  can ;  weep,  In  Low  German  wapen^Ss  a 
variation  of  whine,  in  German  weinen,  which  is  an 
onoroatopeta.  An  outward  Indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
hends an  audible  expression  accompanied  or  not  with 
tears;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of  team. 

Grjmg  arises  from  an  Impatience  in  sufiering  corpo- 
real pains;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry; 
weeping  n  occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
bast  ofmen  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Orytng  Is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak;  It  serves  to  relieve 


the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoyance  at  tsi 

hearer; 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  hisnurae*e  fares 
Scared  at  the  daxxhng  helm  and  nodding 

Weeping,  when  called  forth  by  other**  autumn,  m  w 
infirmity  which  no  mas/would  wash  to  be  wttaos:  ■ 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy  It  arJbsds  eaaeseaj 
relief  to  the  sufferer; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  bear  thee  sigh,  nor  nee  Usee  away 

TO  CRT,  BCREAH,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,«.  To  cry,  weep;  scream  and  shriek  are  vast 
tlons  of  cry. 

To  cry  Indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or  xa 
inarticulate  sound ;  scream  Is  a  species  of  crying  m  aw 
first  sense  of  the  word;  shriek  h  a  species  ofcrmmg  m 
Its  latter  sense. 

Crying  Is  an  ordinary  mode  of  load  utterance  re- 
sorted to  on  common  occasions ;  one  cries  la  order  to- 
be  heard :  screaming  Is  an  Intemperate  mode  cfcrymgr, 
resorted  to  from  an  impatient  desire  to  be  heard,  or 
from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.    People  scream  to  «" 


people  from  the  mistaken  Idea  of  making  is 
beard ;  whereas  a  distinct  articulation  win*  always  be 
more  efficacious.  It  Is  frequently  necessary  to  cry 
when  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  ether, 
means;  but  it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to  screen. 
Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and  screens,  as  ex* 
pressions  of  pain ;  In  this  case  to  shriek  u  more  than 
to  cry,  and  less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify  ta 
cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry  from  the  shffe 
est  pain  or  Inconvenience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  ecremmt 
only  on  occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corporeal  or 
mental.  A  child  cries  when  It  has  hurt  its  finger;  it 
shrieksin  the  moment  of  terrourat  the  sight  of  a  fright 
f  ul  object ;  or  screams  until  some  one  comes  to  its  as- 


To  cry  b  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex;  to 

scrscei  and  to  shriek  are  the  common  serious  of  wosses 

and  children.  Men  cry,  and  children  scream,  for  assst- 

anee ;  excess  of  pain  wilt  sometimes  compel  a  aaaa  ts 

cry  out;  a  violent  ahum  commonly  makes  fcaialw 

shriek; 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  I 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.— P 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 

And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  bar  breast 


The  house  ta  fllTd  with  loud  laments  and  cries, 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Drtscs 

TO  CRT,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  of  speaking, 
which  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
cry,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprenesdes 
accessory  Ideas. 

To  exclaim,  from  the  Latin  exclams  or  ex  and  dame. 
to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an  eflbrt;  call 
comes  from  the  Greek  arnXko. 

We  cry  from  the  simple  desire  of  being  beard  at  • 
distance:  we  exclaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agka 
tion  of  mind.  Atari  bespeaks  distress  and  trouble, 
an  exclamation  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  Ws 
cry  commonly  In  a  large  assembly  or  an  open  space, 
but  we  may  exclaim  in  conversation  with  an  udtvidsaL 

To  cry  is  louder  and  more  urgent  than  to  caO.  A 
man  who  Is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help, 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  tor  assistance:  a 
cry  Is  a  general  or  indirect  address;  a  cell  is  a  parrJca- 
lar  and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  any  was 
may  be  within  bearing;  we  ceil  to  an  Individual  by 
"rect  refer* 


with  a  direct  i 


to  him; 


There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  toad  of  Mb, 
They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife!— Port 

The  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  doll  delay; 
Pierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
Pame  calls,  Mara  thunders,  and  the  field  'sin  a" 
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I*OUD,  NOISY.  HIGHSOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 

I  is  doubtless  connected,  through  the  medium  of 

il»e  German  lout  a  sound,  and  lousckon  to  listen,  with 
fcfcfce  Greek  *X*»  to  hear,  because  sounds  are  the  object 
s>a?  bearing :  noi*f  t  having  a  nets*,  like  noisome  and 
fcaoxtott*,  comes  from  the  Latin  noceo  to  hurt,  signifying 
in  general  offensive,  that  is,  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  of 
atsxielling,  and  the  like :  highsounding  signifies  the  same 
mm  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as  to  make  a  groat 
aiolse,  to  be  heard  at  i  distance:  clamorous,  from  the 
laatin  elamo  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a  loud  voice. 
Z^md  is  here  the  generlck  term,  since  it  signifies  a 
gfveact  sound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  them  all.  As 
«an  epithet  for  persons,  loud  is  mostly  taken  In  an  indif- 
ferent sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  loud 
beyond  measure:  noisy  is  to  be  intemperately  loud; 
mighoowsdtng  is  only  to  be  loud  from  the  bigness  of 
one's  words;  clamorous  is    to  be  disagreeably  aud 
painfully  loud.    We  must  speak  loudly  to  a  deaf  per- 
son In  order  to  make  ourselves  heard; 

The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rode,  ungovern'd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Darn  in. 
Children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control; 

O  leave  the  noisy  town.— Davosx. 
Flatterers  are  always  highsounding  in  their  euiogioms 
of  those  by  whom  they  eipect  to  be  served;  '  I  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  tome  few  men, 
who  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  highsounding 
*  i  of  men  with  whom  they  could 


i  to  the 
not  be  acquainted. 


Buku.    Children  will  be  cla- 


morous for  what  they  want,  if  they  eipect  to  get  it  by 
dint  of  noise ;  they  will  be  turbulent  in  case  of  refusal, 
If  net  under  proper  discipline ; 
Oam'rous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

Drtdeh. 
In  the  improper  application,  loud  Is  taken  in  as  bad  a 
sense  as  the  rest :  the  loudest  praises  are  the  least  to  be 
regarded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  is  always  noisy: 
highsounding  tides  serve  only  to  excite  contempt 
where  there  Is  not  some  corresponding  sense:  It  Is  the 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  cUmoroust 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence  among 
•he  ignorant 

TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

Nominate  eomes  Immediately  from  the  Latin  nomi- 
nate, participle  of  nomino:  name  comes  from  the 
Teutonic*,  Ac.  name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  nemen, 
etc.  (v.  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
name:  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for  a  specifick  pur- 
pose; the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general  purposes: 
persons  only  are  nominated;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  named :  one  nominates  a  person  In  order  to  propose 
him,  or  appoint  him,  to  au  office ;  •  Elizabeth  nomi- 
nated her  commissioners  to  haar  both  parties.'— Ro- 
BitTsoif.  One  names  a  person  casually,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  or  one  names  him  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  him ; 

Then  Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  insplr'd> 

Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requlr'd. 
Dbxuam. 
Tobe«#snfiatsd  Is  a  publick  act;  to  be  named  is  gene- 
rally private:  one  is  nominated  before  an  assembly; 
one  is  named  In  any  place:  to  be  nominated  Is  always 
an  honour;  to  be  named  is  either  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  mentioned:  a  person  is  nominated  as  member  of 
Parliament ;  he  is  named  In  terms  of  respect  or  other- 
wise whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 

TO  NAME,  CALL. 

Mans  ■  property  to  pronounce  some  word,  from  the 
Una  nemen,  Greek  eVeac,  Hebrew  DM;  calT,*.  7* 
csU. 

Both  these  words  Imply  the  direction  of  tbe  sound  to 
en  object:  but  naming  is  confined  to  the  use  of  some 


sound  whatever:  we  may  tall  without  naming,  but 
we  cannot  name  without  calling.  A  person  is  named  by 
his  name,  whether  proper,  patronymick,  or  whatever 
is  usual ;  he  is  called  accftf  ding  to  the  characteristics* 
by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The  emperour  Tiberius 
was  named  Tiberius ;  he  was  called  a  monster.  Wil- 
liam the  First  of  England  is  named  William ;  he  Js 
called  the  Conqueror.  Helen  went  three  times  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  the  snare,  and. 
with  tbe  hope  of  taking  the  Greeks  by  surprise,  called 
their  principal  captains,  naming  them  by  their  names t 
and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.  Many 
ancient  nations  in  naming  any  one  called  him  the  son 
of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and 
Robertson  the  son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Imblttera  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me.— Port. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 

And  JEnos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  coll.— Dsydm. 


NAME,  APPELLATION.  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 


.Yirste,  v.  To  name ;  appellation,  In  French  appella- 
nt Latin  appellatio,  from  appeUo  to  call,  signifies 
that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  Is  called ;  title,  in 


French  (tire,  Latin  titulus,  from  the  Greek  rim  to  hon- 
our, signifies  that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour ;  denomination  signifies 
that  which  denominates  or  distinguishes. 

JVosis  is  a  generlck  term,  the  rest  are  specifick.  What- 
ever word  Is  employed  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another  is  a  name ;  therefore  an  appellation  and  a  title 
is  a  name,  but  not  nice  vered  ; 
Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call, 
And  ofler'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall.— Dstdex. 
A  name  Is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appellation 


is  generally  a  common  name  given  for  some  specifick 

Eurpose  as  charaeteristlck.   Several  kings  of  France 
ad  the  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one  was 


distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer,  an- 
other by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of  the 
Hardy,  arising  from  particular  characters  or  circum- 
stances; '  The  names  derived  from  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  the  appellatives  of  scorn.*— South.  A  tills 
is  a  species  of  appellation,  not  drawn  from  any  thing 
personal,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political  dts 
Unction.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  but  a  (ills  is  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
appellation  is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes  to 


things.    A  particular  bouse  may  have  tbe  appellt 
of  '  tbe  Cottage,'  or  *  the  Hall  ;'  as  a  particular  person 
may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or  Marquis;  ( We 


general!; 
tar  merit 


ly  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particu- 
merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the  high  sta- 
tions which  they  possess.'-— Addison. 

Denomination  is  to  particular  bodies,  what  appella- 
tion Is  to  an  Individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distinction, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
stances, Tbe  Christian  world  la  split  into  a  number  of 
different  bodies  or  communities,  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Catholicks,  Protestants.  Calvinista,  Presbyte- 
rians, fee.  which  have  their  origin  in  tbe  peculiar  form 
of  faith  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies ;  '  It  has 
cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  the 
people  under  their  proper  agnominations.'— AoitiMon 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE.  STYLE,  ENTITLE. 
DESIGNATE,  CHARACTERIZE. 


To  name  (o.  To  name,  call)  signifies  simply  to  give  a 
ism  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given  name; 
» 1  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of 
money.'— Mblmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero).  To  denomi 
note  is  to  give  a  specifick  name  upon  some  specific*: 
ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  the  name;  •  A  faMe  la 
tragick  or  epick  poetry  is  denominated  simple  when  tbe 
events  It  contains  follow  each  in  an  unbroken  te- 
nour.*— Waktoh.  To  stylo,  from  the  noun  stylo  or 
manner  (v.  Diction,  style),  signifies  to  address  by  ■ 
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BhaXSFBAEB. 

To  mutUU  is  to  give  a  specific k  or  appropriate  sssm . 
•  Beside*  Uie  Scripture,  the  books  wtat  h  they  call  ecde- 
slestical  were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought  Into 
publick  audience,  and  with  that  sum*  they  entitled  the 
books  which  we  term  Apocrypha).*— Hooks*.  Adam 
turned  every  thing;  we  denominate  the  man  who 
drinks  excessively  '  a  drunkard ;'  subjects  style  their 
monarch  4  Hi*  Majesty;'  books  are  entitled  according 
lo  the  judgement  of  the  author. 

To  Mm;,  denominate,  sty/*,  and  entitle  are  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents  only.  To  designate,  signifying  to 
mark  out,  and  charactenie,  signifying  to  form  a  cm*- 
racteristtck,  are  said  only  of  things,  and  agree  with  the 
former  only  inasmuch  as  words  may  either  designate 
or  ckaraeteriu :  thus  the  word  •  capacity'  Is  said  to 
designate  the  power  of  holding ;  and  '  finesse*  ckarae- 
tenses  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted ;  *  This  Is  a 
plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  one 
kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
•very  one  knows  that  borough  is  the  name  of  town.' 
— Swirr.  '  There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  but 
geatlilUous  and  national.  European,  Asia  tick,  Cbinese} 
African,  and  Grecian  faces  are  ckaracteriied.'—Ai- 


NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

Warns  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  nasi* 
acquired  in  publlck  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an 
abject;  reputation  and  repute,  from  repnto  or  re  and 
pais  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some  immediate 
object,  signifies  the  state  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  in  publick  estimation ;  credit  (v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted  in  general. 

JCam*  implies  something  more  specifick  than  repu- 


and  reputation  something  more  substantial 
man  mams ;  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show  than  worth ; 
reputation  is  acquired  only  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit:  a  name  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction ;  reputation  is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honourable  exer- 
tions. A  physician  sometimes  gets  a  name  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  he  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  In  forming  an  extensive  practice ;  but 
unless  lie  have  a  commensurate  degree  Of  talent,  this 
mm*  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  reputation; 
Who  fears  not  to  do  111,  yet  fears  the  name, 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

Dxhhax. 
1  Splendour  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.*— Johnson. 
Inanimate  objects  get  a  name,  but  reputation  la  ap- 

Cted  only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal.  Fashion 
liberal  in  giving  a  name  to  certain  shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  like.  Universities,  academies,  and  pub- 
lick institutions,  acquire  a  reputation  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences :  name  and  reputation  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit.  Stran- 
gess  and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 

Xtation  of  any  thing ;  but  only  neighbours  and  those 
have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  In  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  a  nam*  and  reputation  without  having  repute 
tnd  credit,  and  vie*  vered,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  different  from  those 
which  produce  rbe  latter.  A  manufacturer  has  a 
name  for  the  excellence  of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  name  among  witlings 
and  pretenders  to  literature:  a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  establish  his  reputation  for  genius,  learning, 
industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  characteristlck :  a 
preacher  is  in  high  repute  among  those  who  attend  him : 
a  master  gains  great  credit  from  the  good  perform- 
ances of  his  scholars ;  '  Mutton  baa  likewise  been  lo 
groat  repute  among  our  valiant  countrymen.'— Addison. 

Would  yoo  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  passions  rein, 

Bo  live  in  credit  aid  esteem, 

And  the  good  name  yea  hut,  ledum  —Oat. 


Jfama  and  repute  art  taken  either  in  a  good  at  baa 
rputatun  and  credit  are  taken  in  tbe  mrmi 


sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a  good  or  aa  el 

name,'  a  person  or  thing  may  be  in  good  or  ill  rente; 

reputation  may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  origin  or 

it  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  am 

that  which  Is  bad ;  credit  may  likewise  be  tasgh  or  tee 

but  when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit.     Fan     " 

an  III  name  for  their  meanness;  house*  of  f 

ment  get  a   good  name  for   their 

bouses  fall  Into  bad  repute  when  aaid  to  he  bannsed; 

a  landlord  comes  into  nigh  repute  i 

if  he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  towards  t 


CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  tbe  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  mark  (a.  Cee- 
r otter,  letter),  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  to 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  aa 
other;  reputation,  from  the  French  reputer,  Laon 
repute  to  think,  signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person: 
character  lies  in  the  man ;  it  is  the  mark  of  whet  be  is; 
it  shows  itself  on  all  occasions :  reputation,  d* prods 
upon  others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  nun. 

A  character  is  given  particularly :  a  upafsfina  la 
formed  generally.  Individuate  give  a  character  of 
another  from  personal  knowledge:  pubtick  opinion 
constitute  the  reputation.  Character  has  always  soma 
foundation ;  it  is  a  positive  description  of  soawffcmg: 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  In  it;  la  sources) 
hearsay. 

It  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair  reputatiem  who 
has  not  In  reality  a  good  character;  although  men  of 
really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  bad  rcpe- 
tatien;  'Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  chest 
among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of  his  name 
and  character;  how  many  imagine  theenserves  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  poraaus  to 
pay  blm  the  least  attention ;  and  where  bis  reputation 
is  in  any  degree  spread,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked, 
and  bow  many  rivals  are  daily  rising  to  abate  it.'— 
Blair. 


FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 
Fame,  from  the  Greek  dimi  to  saty,  is  the  most  noisy 
and  uncertain ;  It  rests  upon  report :  reputation  (a. 
Character,  reputation)  »  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies  mart 
in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from  ooservatioa :  re 
nown,  in  French  renommie,  from  nom  a  name,  signifies 
the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  it  is  as  loud  —fame,  sat 
more  substantial  and  better  founded :  hence  we  say  that 
a  person's  fame  has  gone  abroad;  his  reputation  is 
established ;  and  he  has  got  renown. 

lum*  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent; 
Europe  with  Afric  in  hls/aws  shall  Join, 
But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

Davnn. 
Reputation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  ia  some 
department;  'Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abflides 
were  acknowledged.'— Johmon.   Renown  ia  employed 
only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  expiouv 
1  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advaa 
tageous.    Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war.' — Johnson.    Tbe  fame 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  tbe  ignorant  matt 
tude  by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  fame  of  as  au- 
thor may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  popular  work;  *Tbs 
artist  finds  greater  returns  In  profit,  aa  the  author  ia 
fame:-' Addison.  Ther^aisJieaofaphyskianieni 
upon  his  tried  skill  and  known  experience ;  the  rsasna 
of  a  general  la  proportioned  to  tbe  magnitude  of  a* 
achievements; 
How  doth  it  please  and  fin  tbe  memory. 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  head 
Hkttorick  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise, 
And  speaking  busts.— Dyk*. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  HEARSAY. 

Fame  («.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to  the  thing  win* 

gives  birth  to  it;  it  goes  about  of  taatf  without  asf 
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mp&mnat  Instrumentality.    The  report,  from  re  and 


,  to  cany  back,  or  away  from  an  object,  bai 
a*l<ways  a  reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumour,  In  Latin 
v-acaeMr,  from  no  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
*he  flying  nature  of  word*  that  are  carried ;  it  ia  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  report.  Hearsau  refers  to  the 
■  axceiver  of  that  which  is  said ;  U  is  limited  therefore  to 
at  aunall  number  of  speakers  or  reporters.  The  fame 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went 
m  broad  through  the  land ; 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  beav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.— Miltok. 
The  report  serves  to  communicate  Information  of 
events ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to  the 
veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter;  report*  of 
'victories  mostly  precede  the  official  confirmation; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  Imputing  words 
to  sae  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Cesar  may 
gjftve  to  such  report*!  these  are  points  for  which  It  is  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.'— If  blmoth 
C  Letter*  of  Cicero).    The  rumour  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  or  the  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumours; 
For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  bearing,  when  loud  rumour 
Speaks  %— S&ucskarb. 
The  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  instruction,  and 
la  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar ;  *  What  In- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  hearsay 
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FAMOUS.  CELEBRATED.  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  being  the 
•  cause  of  fame ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  Is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men :  celebrated  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
Honoured  with  solemnity:  renowned  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated: illustrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  gives 
a  lustre ;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

Famous  Is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ;  It  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
It  is  employed  indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others 
rise  In  a  gradually  good  sense ;  '  I  thought  It  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
moex  famous  among  the  real  and  living.' — Addison. 

*  The  celebrated  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  In  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  body, I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  1  am  not  acquainted 
with/— Addison.    The  renowned  la  founded  upon  the 

ilon  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
sful  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  publlck 
opinion ;  It  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  subject ; 
Castor  and  Pollux  first  in  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  ooe  renewed  for  horse. 

Pops. 
The  illustrious  Is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished ; 
It  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  '  The  reliefs  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  In  an  illustrious  character.'— Addison. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities; 
eolebrated  aa  an  artist,  a  writer, or  a  player;  renowned  < 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard;     Favenx,  iflustre,  celebre, 


as  a  warrlour  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  as  a  prince; 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  idolized  by  the  French,  is  equally  famous  in 
both  nations.  There  are  celebrated  authors  wliotn  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  The  renowned  lieroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  inferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  in  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  illustrious  to  posterity  ex 
cept  by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
Mated  (v.  Distinguished)  may  be  employed  either  m 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  notorioue  is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense*  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  tbeii 
eccentricities;  they  are  notorious  only  for  their  vices: 
noted  characters  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies ;  notorious  characters 
are  universally  shunned ; 

An  engineer  of  noted  skill, 
Engaged  to  stop  the  growing  ill.— Gat. 
*  What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant  a 
man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat  1'— South. 

DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Distinguished  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distinction 
by  which  a  thing  Is  to  be  distinguished;  conspicuous, 
in  Latin.  conepicuusl  from  conspicio,  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen;  noted,  from  uotu*  known,  signifies  weQ 
known ;  eminent,  in  Latin  eminens,  from  etnineo  or  e 
and  maneo.  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  illustrious,  m  Latin  illustns,  from  lustro  to 
shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  there  terms. 

Distinguished  in  its  general  mmmc  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion 
as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others ;  it  if  amspicu 
one  in  proportion  as  It  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  in  pro- 
portion as  it  Is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  u  rank  is 
distinguished ;  a  situation  L  conspicuous ;  a  place  is 
noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external  marks  or 
by  characteristick  qualities;  perrons  or  things  are  con- 
spicuous mostly  from  some  external  maik ;  persons  or 
things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  cireum-inntes. 

A  man  may  be  distinguished  by  his  decorations,  of 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  hies  manly  air,  or  l«y  his 
abilities;  'It  has  been  observed  by  some  wi iters  that 
man  Is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.'— A ddison.  A  per  w>n  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress ;  a  house  is  con 
spicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'nlng  loud, 

With  glitt'iing  arms,  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 
Duydkn. 
A  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  n  wonderful 
cure;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters;  'Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple  coffee- 
houses, I  found  the  whole  room,  which  was  full  of 
young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  controversy.'— 

BtTDOBLL. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent:  we  may  be  conspicuous  for  our  singulari- 
ties or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice:  we  may 
be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can  be 
eminent  and  illustrious  only  for  that  which  is  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  hie  acquaintance ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue:  affectation  ia 
never  better  pleased  than  when  It  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
Itself:  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented  to  ren 
der  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurdities 
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•otlnne  Is  more  gratifying  to  a  nao  than  to  radar 
tumsejf  meant  for  his  proiessiooal  skill ;  *  Of  Prior. 
eminent  as  ha  was  both  by  bis  abilities  and  station,  very 
lew  memorials  bave  been  left  by  bis  contemporaries.'— 
Jobxsoh.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  illustrious. 
and  those  few  are  very  seldom  lo\e  envied ; 
Hail,  sweet  Saturnian  soil!  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. 

DftTDBft. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
nay  be  employed  to  heighten  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject; a  favour  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety 
minenL  and  a  nunc  illustrious;  'Amid  the  agita- 
tions of  popularYoveniraent  occasions  will  soaetiines 
oe  afforded  for  eminent  abilities  to  break  foith  with 

Kullar  lustre.  But  while  puhlick  agitations  allow  a 
r  Individuals  to  be  uncommonly  distinguished,  the 
general  condition  of  the  public*  remains  calamitous 
tod  wretched/— Bma. 

Next  add  our  ciUes  of  illustrious  same. 
Their  costly  labour  and  stupendous  frame 

Deydsm. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Signal  signifies  serving  as  a  sign ;  memorable  atgni- 
fies  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extraotdinary,  or 
being  distinguished  from  ordinary,  or  being  distin- 
guished from  every  thing  else:  whatever  is  signal  de- 
serves to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
sign  of  some  property  or  characteristics ;  whatever  is 
memorable  impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses  to 
be  forgotten:  the  former  applies  to  Che  moral  cha- 
racter; the  latter  to  events  and  times:  the  Scriptures 
rarnisb  us  with  many  signal  instances  of  God's  ven- 

Cance  against  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his  favour 
wards  those,  who  obey  his  will;  'We  find,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  no  opposition  to  Chrfs- 
ttanity  from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal  occa- 
sions In  which  they  assisted  its  first  teachers.'— 
Wotto*.  The  Reformation  is  a  memorabU  event  In 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history;  'That  such  de- 
liverances are  actually  afforded,  those  three  memorable 
examples  of  Abimelech,  Esau,  and  Balaam  sufficiently 
demonstrate.'—  South. 


TO  8IGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  signalize,  or  make  one's  self  a  sign  of  any  thine, 
to  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to  distinguish,  it 
to  In  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  butfew  only 
have  the  power  of  effecting  the  former;  the  English 
nave  always  signalized  themselves  for  their  uncon- 
querable valourln  battle ;  'The  knight  of  La  Mancha 
gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventure  by 
which  he  is  to  signalhe  himself— Johnson.  There  b 
no  nation  that  has  not  distinguished  itself,  at  some 
period  or  another,  in  war; 

_.   .  The  valued  file 

Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

BHAKSHAaC. 

OP  PA8HION,  OP  QUALITY,  OP 
DISTINCTION. 

m^MMS^S?  "£c  emP,oy«»  promiscuously  In  collo- 
quial discourse;  but  not  with  strict  propriety;*  by 
wumof  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live in  the 
feshionabU  world,  and  keep  the  best  company;  'The 
free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion  areflraursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradespeople),  to  but  a  justYe- 
proach  of  their  failures  in  this  kind  in  payment).'- 
Bt*il«.  By  men  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  'The  single  dree,  of  a  ladfof  c^/is 
often  the  product  of  a  hundred  climi'-ADwaoM 
By  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men  of  honour- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society ;  » It  behooves  men  of  distinction, 
w,ihJheiUK)W?r  and  «»roP»e,  to  preside  over  the  puS 
Itck  diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thins 
that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners.'— Steels. 

^tKf*  TfU-ler:  <,€>f  A*hl(m'  rf  ****'  of  ** 


.  and  merchants,  though  not  seem  •/  fsxsssfc, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  t*e  men  affmmamom;  sad 
by  the  office  they  hold  la  the  state,  they  may  liacwa* 
be  men  of  distinction. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS, 
Prominent  signifies  hanging  over;  eemspiemems  '• 
Distinguished)  signifies  easy  to  be  beheld :  Use  Jbrsaa 
is,  therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  measure,  a*  the  ape 
cies  to  the  geuus :  what  to  prominent  to,  In  general,  cs 
that  very  account  conspicuous ;  but  many  things  ssay 
be  conspicuous  besides  those  which  are  prwmancmL 
The  terms  prominent  and  conspicuous  have,  howeta 
an  application  suited  to  their  peculiar  meaning :  ncentof 
is  prominent  but  what  projects  beyond  a  certain  fine 
every  thing  uconspieuous  whkh  may+eseen  by  sassy 
the  nose  on  a  man's  face  is  a  prominent  feature,  owna 
to  Its  projecting  situation ;  and  it  is  SDmetJates  esmepm 
csftf,  according  to  the  position  of  tin?  person:  a  ngwe 
in  a  painting  is  said  to  be  prominen\  if  itappeara  ic 
stand  forward  or  before  t" — " —  "  "  *-  * 


but  it  is  oof  pro 

perly  conspicuous,  unless  there  be  iwawtmfag:  fa  A 
which  attracts  the  general  notice,  and  aesiagDiaaes  it 
from  all  other  things:  on  the  contrary,  it  to  esmspm 
euous,  but  not  expressly  prominent,  when  tat  coioaxa 
are  vivid ;  ( Lady  Nacbeth's  walking  in  her  steep  to  me 
incident  so  full  of  tragick  honour,  that  it  slaaeaont  as 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  most  sublime  drama  ia  ike 
world.'— CtntBEaLAHD.  '  That  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  Sir  Thomas  Mote's  fife,  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  last*—  Addisoh. 

BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR. 
BRILLIANCY. 


Brightness,  from  the  English  bright,  £ 

probably  comes,  like  the  German  prmeht  1 

from  the  Hebrew  p*Q  to  shine  or  glitter;  Jaswe,  la 

French  lustre,  Latin  lustrum  a  purgation  or  cle*  wring, 
that  to,  to  make  clean  or  pure ;  splendour,  in  French 
splendour,  Latin  splendor,  from  spltnden  to  shine, 
comes  either  from  the  Greek  orXnidc  embers,  or  cntsBsp 
a  spark;  brilliancy*  from  brilliant  and  brilUr  to 
shine,  comes  from  the  German  brills  spectacles,  and 
the  middle  Latin  beryUus  a  crystal. 

Brightness  is  the  generics,  the  rest  are  apecifick 
terms:  there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendour,  and  bril 
Honey,  without  brightness;  but  there  may  be  bright- 
ness where  these  do  not  exist  These  terms  rise  ia 
sense;  lustre  rises  on  brightness,  splendour  on  lustre, 
and  brilliancy  on  splendour. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  properly  to  na 
tural  fights ;  splendour  and  brilliancy  have  been  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  to  artificial :  there  to 
always  more  or  less  brightness  In  the  sun  or  moon; 
there  Is  an  occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness;  that 
Is  splendour  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano 
or  an  immense  conflagration ;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a 
collection  of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splendour 
and  brilliancy  in  an  illumination:  splendour  arises 
from  the  mass  and  richness  of  light ;  brilliancy  from 
the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights  and  colours. 
Brightness  may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tarntohedL 
splendour  and  brilliancy  diminished. 

The  analogy  to  closely  preserved  In  the  figurative 
application.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  In  ordinary  cases;  *  Earthly  honours  are 
both  short-lived  in  their  continuance,  and,  while  they 
last,  tarnished  with  spots  and  stains.  On  some  quarter 
or  other  their  brightness  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  to  unmixed  sad 

6 lire.  It  is  a  lustre  which  Is  derived  from,  heaven.*— 
ma.  Lustre  attaches  to  extraordinary  Instances  of 
virtue  and  greatness ;  splendour  and  brilliancy  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  men ;  'Thomson's diction  tola 
the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may 
be  said  to  be  to  bis  images  and  thoughts  "  both  the* 
lustre  and  their  shade ;"  such  as  invest  then  wits 
splendour  through  which  they  are  not  easily  diaoaraJ- 
ble.'— Johnsoh.  •  There  to  an  appearance  of  brie* 
Honey  in  the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  natoraDy 
dazsles  the  young.'— Ckais. 

Our  Saviour  to  strikingly  represented  to  na  as  the 
brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  tlw  express  image 
of  his  person.     The  humanity  of  the  BngUah  ia  tas 
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mama  of  conquest  adds  ■  lustra  to  their  victories  which  \ 
ate  oUlior  jp/sniinf  or  MUinu,  according  to  the  Dum- 
ber mod  nature  of  the  circumstance*  which  reader 
tlnem  remarkable. 


FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 
In  the  proper  sense  these  wordi  are  easily  distin- 
guished, but  not  so  easily  in  the  improper  sense ;  and 
ma  the  latter  depends  principally  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  Into  some  explanation  of 
tbeJr  physical  meaning. 

Firt  m  with  regard  to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the 
(select :  it  is  itself  an  inherent  property  in  some  material 
bodies,  and  when  in  action  communicates  heat;*  fire 
la  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch ; 
Ate*  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch :  we  distinguish 
Jkrt  by  means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by  the 
changes  which  it  produces  upon  other  bodies ;  but  we 
discover  heat  only  by  the  sensations  which  it  produces 
in  ourselves. 

Mrs  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communicating 
hoot  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from  it;  but  heat, 
'when  it  lies  in  bodies  without  fire,  is  not  communi- 
cable or  even  perceptible,  except  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  body.  Fir*  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at 
pleasure,  and  when,  in  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  Influence;  but  heat  is  always  to 
be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by  some  external 
agency:  fire  spreads;  but  htat  dies  away.  Fire  Is 
producible  only  in  certain  bodies ;  but  heal  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  more  bodies;  fire  may  be  elicited  from 
a  flint,  or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  other  mate- 
rials: but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  all  material  substances. 

Seat  and  warmth  differ  principally  in  decree;  the 
tatter  being  a  gentle  degree  of  the  former.  Toe  term 
heat  Is,  however,  In  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
to  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole; 
It  Is  this  principle  which  appears  either  under  the  form 
of  firt,  or  under  the  more  commonly  conceived  form  of 
heat,  as  it  Is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have  here 
considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited  sense  is  less  active 
than  fire,  and  more  active  than  warmth;  the  former  is 
produced  in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  fire, 
as  in  the  boiling  or  water,  the  melting  of  lead,  or  the 
violent  friction  of  two  bard  bodies ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the 
case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances,  which 
produce  and  retain  warmth. 

Heat  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  but  warmth 
nay  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from  cold ;  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders  on  the  cold. 
Beat  is  that  which  to  our  feelings  is  painful;  but 
warmth  is  that  which  is  always  grateful.  In  animate 
bodies  fire  cannot  long  exist,  as  it  is  In  its  nature  con- 
suming and  destructive ;  it  Is  Incompatible  with  animal 
life:  heat  will  not  exist,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a 
diseased  or  disordered  state:  but  warmth  is  that  por- 
tion of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy  subject;  by 
this  the  ben  batches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this  the 
operation  of  gestation  Is  carried  on  in  the  female. 
Glow  u  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which  exists  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is  com- 
monly produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  Its  nerves  are  firmly  braced  by 
the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figurative  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
to  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  A*  fire  is  the 
pf*  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
i  every  thing  within  its  reach  with  the  greatest 
lie  rapidity,  genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  regions 
of  thought,  and  forms  the  most  lively  images  and  corn- 


That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing, 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refined.— Swirr. 
Bat  when  fire  Is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  tt  bor- 
rows lis  meaning  from  the  external  property  of  flame, 
which  is  very  aptly  depicted  In  the  eye  or  the  looks  of 
tveiy  people.    As  heatu  always  excessive  and  mostly 
vlolsnt,  those  commotions  and  fermentations  of  the 

•  Vide  Eberhardt:  "Hhxe,  feuer,  wftnne." 


mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of  the  passions, 
particularly  of  the  angry  passions,  is  termed  heat 
As  warmth  Is  a  gentle  and  grateful  property,  it  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  affections 
As  flow  is  a  partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  the  body, 
so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  affection  of 
the  mind:*  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing  a  glow  W 
friendship 

Age  damps  the  fire  of  the  poet.  Disputants  in  the 
heat  of  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  all  the  forms  of 
good- breeding ;  'The  Ae«t  of  Milton's  mind  might  be 
said  to  sublimate  bis  learning.'— Johnson.  A  man 
of  tender  moral  feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  innocent  and  the  distressed ;  '  I  fear  I  have 
pressed  you  farther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  neces- 
sary :  however.  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.*—  Ms lmouth  {I Alters  of  Cicero 
to  Cmsar).  A  youth  In  the  full  glow  of  friendship 
feels  himself  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friend ; 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year: 
A  stronger  Wow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire.— Thomson.  * 

FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 
Fervour,  from  ferveo  to  boil,  is  not  so  violent  a  heat 
as  ardour,  from  ardeo  to  burn.  The  affections  are 
properly  fervent ;  the  passions  are  ardent :  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  In  acting:  the  fervour 
of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardour  of  zeal  is 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was 
filled  with  a  holy  fervour;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of 
bis  zeal,  promised  his  roaster  to  do  more  than  he  was 
able  to  perform;  'The  Joy  of  the  Lord  Is  not  to  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transports  of  religious 
fervour.'— Bum.  <  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions 
with  that  ardour  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  1*- 
South. 

HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 
Hot,  in  German  hcits,  Latin  metus,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  tS*K  fire ;  fieri  signifies  having  fire ;  burning; 
the  aetualsiate  of  burning;  ardent,  the  having  ardour 
(v.  Fervour). 

These  terms  characterize  either  the  presence  of  heat 
or  the  cause  of  heat ;  hot  is  the  general  term  which 
marks  simply  tho  presence  of  heat :  fiery  goes  farther 
It  denotes  the  presence  of  Jtrs  which  is  the  cause  of 
heat;  burning  denotes  the  action  of  fire,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  expressive  than  the  two;  ardent. 
which  is  literally  the  samo  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  moral  objects:  a 
room  Is  hot ;  a  furnace  or  the  tall  of  a  comet  fiery;  m 
coal  burning;  the  sun  ardent; 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements,    fireatb'd  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.— Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  bis  wltber'd  heart,  ibe  fiery  blast 
Thomson 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong  pounc  d,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thomson. 
In  the  figurative  application,  a  temper  is  said  to  hi 
hot  or  fiery;  rage  is  burning;  the  mind  is  ardent  hi 
pursuit  of  an  object  Zeal  may  be  hot,  fiery,  burning, 
and  ardent;  but  In  tbe  first  three  cases,  it  denotes  the 
intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by  religion  or 
politicks ;  the  latter  is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  eon- 
fined  to  a  good  object. 

RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY 
Both  these  terms  express  the  circumstance  of  a  great 
light  In  a  body:  but  radiance,  from  radius  a  ray,  de- 
notes the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  bodies  naturally  luminous,  like  tbe 
heavenly  bodies;  and  brilliancy  (v.  Bright)  denotes 
the  whole  body  of  lllht  emitted  and  may,  therefore 
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be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  artificial  light  The 
radian*\  of  the  no,  moon,  and  stare  constitutes  a 
part  of  their  beauty;  toe  brilliancy  of  a  diamond  la 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  a  atar. 


TO  SHINE,  GUTTER.  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

Skin*,  in  Saxon  scat****,  German  scams*,  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  the  words  ****>,  *ee\  dec. ; 
flitter  and  glare  are  Tariationa  from  the  German 
gteiesen,  gldnzen,  fcc.  which  have  a  similar  meaning ; 
to  snorkle  signifies  to  produce  apart* ;  and  enark  la 
In  Saxon  *pearcet  Low  German  and  Dutch  apart;  to 
radiate  la  to  produce  raja,  from  the  Latin  radim*  a 

The  etnieaton  of  light  la  the  common  Idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  sato  expresses  simply  this  general 
Idea ;  flitter  and  the  other  verba  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas  in  their  signification, 

To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  glitter  Is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies:  the  sun  and 
moon  shine  whenever  they  make  their  appearance ; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire  of  a  steeple 
glitter*  when  the  sun  in  the  morning  shine*  upon  it 
In  a  moral  application,  what  sataar  appears  with  a 
true  light; 

Yet  something  shines  mors  glorious  in  Us  word, 

His  mercy  thhw Walls*. 
What  glitter*  appears  with  a  false  or  borrowed  light ; 
•The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him  with- 
draws his  attention  from  the  atroclousoess  of  the 
guilt'— Johksom. 

8hine  specifies  do  degree  of  light;  It  may  be  barely 
sufficient  to  render  Itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light:  glare  on  the  contrary  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  tight:  the  sun  frequently 
flares,  when  it  shines  only  at  intervals :  '  This  glorious 
morning  star  was  not  the  transitory  light  of  a  comet 
which  shins*  and  glare*  for  a  while,  and  then  pre- 
sently vanishes  into  nothing.'— South.  All  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  Is  diminished  by  any 
shade,  will  produce  a  glare,  as  the  glar*  of  the  eye 
when  fixed  full  upon  an  object; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me.— Sbuiupeake. 

To  shine  Is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream;  bat  to 
sparkle  is  to  emit  it  In  small  portions ;  and  to  radiate 
Is  to  emit  it  in  long  lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the 
burning  of  wood :  or  the  light  of  the  sun  sparkle* 
ittstiike*      *-     "■ ' *-- 


i  knobs  or  small  points :  the  auu  ra- 
diate* when  It  Koems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays; 
His  eyes  so  eparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

Daman. 
Now  had  the  eon  withdrawn  his  radiant  light 

DftVDBK. 

FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

Flame,  In  Latin  ianma,  from  the  Greek  eAJyt*  to 
burn,  signifies  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from 
fire;  bleie,  from  the  German  blasen  to  blow,  signifies 
a  jfasts  blown  up,  that  is,  an  extended/saw ;  Jlask  and 
/tare,  which  are  but  variations  of  jUsm,  denote  dif- 
ferent species  ofjloms ;  the  former  a  sudden  jto*«,  the 
latter  a  daaxling,  unsteady  fame.  Glare,  which  is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is  a  strong 
tame,  that  emits  a  strong  light:  a  candle  burns  only 
ay  jtame,  paper  commonly  by  a  bleu,  gunpowder  by  a 
took,  a  torch  by  a  Jtors,  and  a  conflagration  by  a 
§Ure; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound, 
And  burl  ye  headlong  Moving  to  the  ground. 

Pom. 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  lire  when  storms  arise 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blaze*  to  the  skies. 

Pors. 
Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore, 


SeenaUnertriumplnbcBdeatractlovb^sBa, 
LlkejUrnv  tapers  brightening  astbeywasm 

Gousavna. 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppresa'd,  the  asm 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt,  bis  wide  refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broadem'd  am 
He  frights  the  natloos^-TnoiisoK- 

GLARING,  BAREFACED, 
Glaring  Is  here  used  In  the  figurative  sense,  draws 
from  Its  natural  signification  of  broad  tight,  wmca 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses ;  barefaced  ssgaf  ~ 


literally  haying  a  bar* i  or  uncovered  face,  watch  dc 


notes  the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  i 

Glaring  designates  the  thing;  barefaced  ebnrae 
terizes  the  person :  a  glaring  falsehood  is  that  which 
strikes  the  observer  In  an  instant  to  be  falsehood:  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  effrontery  of  haw 
who  utters  It  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  reflection;  'The  glmrmg 
side  is  that  of  enmity.'— Bcnss.  A  barefaced  piece 
of  Impudence  characterizes  the  agent  at  mere  than 
ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum ;  'The  animori 
ties  increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefacett 
against  each  other.'— Clarshuox. 

GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 
Gleam  Is  in  Saxon  gleemen,  German  gttmmtm,  a*. 
Glimmer  is  a  variation  of  the  same  verb;  ray  is  coa 
nected  with  the  word  row;  beam  comes  from  the  Ger 
man  bourn  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated  by  all  these 
terms :  but  gleam  and  glimmer  are  indefinite ;  rem  and 
beam  are  definite.  t\  eUwm  Is  prnpr  ilj  tin  iimismim 
men!  of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which 
Interrupts  the  darkness;  a  glimmer  fa  an  ansveady 
gleam; 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  Us  bright  annoor  came, 
And  from  his  eye-baiia  flash'd  the  living  f 


1  The  glimmering  light  whi* k-  hot  Into  the  chaos  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  cr  ;m  ki,  la  wonderf uOy  beau- 
tiful and  poetlck.'— Addison.  Ran  and  beam  are  por- 
tions of  light  which  emanate  from  some  luminous 
body ;  the  foimer  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun:  the  forma 
Is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  any  body;  the 
latter  Is  a  great  line  of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a 
body; 

A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
And  ahow'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main 

Fofs 
The  stars  shine  smarter ;  and  the  moon 
Aa  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  borne. 

Damn 
There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  of  * 
dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  If  it  be  moveable ;  there  may 
be  rays  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a  glow- 
worm, or  ray*  of  light  may  break  through  the  shuoen 
of  a  closed  room ; 

The  stars  emit  a  shiver'd  ray.— Thomsok. 
The  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendour  i 
beam*;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  fat 
nance  or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beam*; 
The  modest  virtues  mingle  In  her  eyes,     m 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beam*  Into  the  blooming  flowers. 


Gleam  and  ray  may  be  a ;  plied  figuratively ;  beam  oalj 
In  the  natural  sense :  a  gi.  *m  of  light  may  break  in  ea 
the  benighted  understanding ;  but  a  f&mmerofbai* 
rather  confuses;  rays  of  light  may  dart  Into  the  mind 
of  the  moat  ignorant  savage  who  m  taught  the  prbr 
dples  of  Christianity  by  the  pure  practice  of  its  pro- 


CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

Clear,  v.  T*  abeelve;  lucid,  In  Lata  faWsns,  ftoai 

aass  to  shine,  and  las  light,  ejgnlfiae  having  light 
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ertght,  9.  Brichtness;  vfotf,  Latin  tm4«i  from  stse 
to  live,  signifies  being  in  a  state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in  their  aenai:  the 
idea  of*  light  la  common  to  them;  bat  clear  expresses 
leas  than  htcid,  lucid  than  *n/A4,  and  bright  lc  ' 
•idM  .*  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or  duloess 


Some  cbooae  the  dearest  light, 

And  boldly  challenge  the  moat  piercing  eye. 

Roscommon. 
The  return  of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of  dark- 
ness, constitutes  lucidity; 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.— Thomson. 
Brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light; 
This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I  '11  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.— Darna*. 
Ptvidness  Indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy ; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wlther*d  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  nans, 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherisb'd  eye. 

Thomson. 

A  sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of  clouds;  the  atmo- 
sphere la  lucid  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night;  the  sun 
shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  anything 
the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a  vivid 
redness,  and  sometimes  a  vivid  paleness:  the  light  of 
the  stars  may  be  clear,  and  sometimes  bright,  but  never 
vivid  •  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright  than  clear 
or  vivid;  the  light  of  the  moon  is  either  clear,  bright, 
or  vivid. 

These  epithets  mty  with  caual  propriety  be  applied 
to  colour,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  colour  Is  unmixed 
with  any  other ;  a  bright  colour  has  something  striking 
and  strong  in  it;  a  vtvid  colour  something  lively  and 
fresh  In  it. 

In  their  moral  application  these  epirhets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction:  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear 
when  it  Is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot ; '  I  look  upon  a 
sound  Imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  dear  judgement,  and  agood  conscience.*— Addisom. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  lucid  Intervals ; 
1 1  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  In  one  of  his  lucid 
Intervals,  be  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy 
of  his  scholars.'— Burxk.    A  bright  intellect  throws 
light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 
But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright, 
Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent— Sransax. 
A  vivid  imagination  glows  with  every  image  that  na- 


Tbere  let  the  clasrick  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scene!,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paintsln  the  matchless  harmony  of  song, 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vtvid  eye.— Thomson. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

Pellucid,  in  Latin  psUueidus  changed  from  verlu- 
adus,  signifies  very  shining;  transparent,  in  Xatln 
transforms,  from  trans  through  or  beyond,  and  pares 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

Pellucid  is  said  of  that  which  is  pervious  to  the  light, 
or  that  Into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  transparent 
is  aald  of  that  which  is  throughout  bright :  a  stream  is 
feUudd ;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
bat  It  hi  not  transparent  for  the  eye. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  la  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view:  thjufc  seen  totmctJy  which  is  seen  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  cleat*  whenever  h  shines;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  sputa  In  the  moou  distinctly  without 
the  hetppf  glasses. 

What  we  see  distxntOu  must  be  seen  clearly,  but  a 
ddnt  may  be  seen  clearly  without  being  seen  dis- 


A  want  of  fight,  or  the  Intervention  of  other  objects, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly;  distance,  or  a  defeat 
in  the  sight,  prevents  us  fcom  seeing  distinctly. 

*  Old  men  often  see  clearly  but  not  distinctly;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha 
racters  of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
distinctly,  but  they  have  no  clsar  vision  of  distant 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through  concave  glasses; 
*  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  out 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly  between 
truth  and  falsehood.'— Loom.  '  Whether  we  are  able 
to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
manners  of  them,  It  matters  not  to  inquire;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more^of  them  then 
we  can  distinctly  conceive.'— Locks. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 
Clearness,  from  clear  (v.  Clear,  lucid),  is  here  uses 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 


be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally  requisite  to 
render  a  dacourse  intelligible,  but  each  has  its  peculiar 
character,  t  Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are 
discussed :  perspicuity  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  Ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 
It  requires  a  clear  head  to  be  able  to  see  a  subject  In  all 
Its  bearings  and  relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difference  between  things  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  irrele- 
vant objects  that  intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  clearness  of  conception,  it  is  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions  ta 
others,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  In  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in  the  choice  of 
our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and  ac- 
curate in  the  construction  of  our  sentences;  that  is 
perspicuity,  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so,  according  to 
Quintilian,  it  is  the  moat  Important  part  of  composition 

Clearness  of  intellect  Is  a  natural  gift;  perspicuity 
is  an  acquired  art:  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  clearness  without 
perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  clearness.  Pea- 
pie  of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear  Ideas  on  the 
subjects  that  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for 
want  of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  sm 
btguous  phrases ;  or  by  errours  of  construction  render 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  of  perspicuous :  on  the 
other  band,  it  Is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves perspicuously  on  subjects  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classicks  and  mathematicka  are 
moat  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  clearness  ;  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  perspi- 
cuity ;  '  Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly Interested,  they  express  themselves  with  per- 
spicuity and  force.v— RoaxaTSON.  '  No  modern  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes  and  Tully. 
We  have  discourses,  indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for 
their  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which  whirls 
away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent'— Waktom. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 
Fair,  In  Saxon  /agar,  probably  from  the  Latin  put 
cher  beautiful ;  fair  (v.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  positive 
sense ;  clear  in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair:  there  must  be  no  spots  In 
what  si  clear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which 
is  not  only  free  from  what  Is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun ;  It  Is  clear  when  It  Is  ft* 
from  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  spproaehes  t 
white;  a  clear  akin  Is  without  spots  or  Irregularity • 

•  Vide  Truslcr :  "  Clearly,  distinctly." 
t  Vide  Abbe  Gtrard :  "  CtarO,  perspicuity 
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His  /«*■  targe  from,  and  eyes  suMime,  declar'd 
Absolute  rate.— Miltox. 

I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  djwu 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake  —  Miltom. 


In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  speaks  much  in 
praise  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is  free  from  faults. 
A  fair  statement  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
pro  and  con ;  a  clear  statement  is  free  from  ambiguity 
sr  obscurity.  Fairness  is  something  desirable  and  in- 
viting ;  claarnese  Is  an  absolute  requisite.  It  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVTOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparent,  ill  Latin  apparens,  participle  of  appareo 
to  appear,  signifies  the  quality  or  appealing;  visible, 
In  Latin  vioibUis,  from  vim,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
signifies  capable  of  being  seen ;  dear,  o.  Clear,  lucid ; 
plain,  in  Latin  planus  even,  signifies  what  is  so  smooth 
and  unencumbered  that  U  can  be  seen ;  obvious,  In 
Latin  obvius.  compounded  of  so  and  vis,  signifies  the 
quality  of  lying  in  one's  way,  or  before  one's  eyes; 
evident,  In  French  evident,  Latin  tvidene,  from  vidm, 
Greek  dim,  Hebrew  yX  to  know,  signifies  as  good  as 
certain  or  known;  manifest.  In  French  manifests. 
Latin  manifestus,  compounded  of  ««mu  the  hand,  and 
foetus,  participle  of  the  old  verb/mis  to  fail  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  falling  in  or  coming  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  bold  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  eipressing  various  degrees  in 
the  capability  of  seeing ;  but  visible  is  the  only  one  used 
purely  in  a  physical  sense ;  apparent,  eleer,  plain,  and 
obvious  are  used  physically  and  morally ;  evident  and 
manifest  solely  in  a  moral  acceptation.  That  which 
is  simply  an  object  of  sight  Is  visible; 
The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes : 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.— Youmo. 
That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  Is  apparent  / 
1  The  perception  Intellective  often  corrects  the  report  of 
phantasy,  as  In  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  sun,  and 
the  apparent  crookedness  of  the  staff  in  air  and  water.* 
—Hllk.  The  stars  themselves  are  visible  to  us ;  bat 
thejr  else  is  merely  apparent :  the  rest  of  these  terms 
denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  Is  easily 
to  be  seen :  they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  imperfectly  to  view ; 
It  Is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  real :  what  is  dear  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
si  obscure :  what  Is  plain  is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
ing; it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study; 
It  U  opposed  to  what  is  Intricate :  what  is  obvious  pre- 
sents itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one ;  It  is  seen 
at  the  first  glance,  and  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ab- 
struse :  what  is  evident  Is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
dubious:  manifest  Is  a  greater  degree  of  the  evident; 
It  strikes  on  the  understanding  and  forces  conviction ; 
it  Is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  dsrk. 

A  contradiction  may  be  apparent ;  on  closer  obser- 
vation It  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  Men's  virtues 
or  religion  may  be  only  apparent;  '  The  outward  and 
app  arene*  f'ctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity  of 
heart "— Rnosas,  A  case  is  dear;  It  Is  decided  on 
Immediately ;  *  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how 
thunder  and  lightning  are  produced.'— Temple.  A 
truth  is  plain ;  it  Is  Involved  In  no  perplexity ;  it  Is  not 
multifarious  in  Its  bearings:  a  falsehood  is  plain;  It 
admits  of  no  question;  <1t  is  plain  that  >ur  skill  in 
literature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, which  that  they  are  still  preserved  among  us,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  religious  regard.'— Bkekklkt.  A 
reason  Is  obvious;  It  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
ease ;  '  It  is  ebvieus  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination.'— Gaovt. 
A  proof  la  evident ;  it  requires  no  discussion,  there  Is 
nothing  in  It  that  clashes  or  contradicts;  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  a  person  Is  evident  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion ;  <  It  Is  evident  that 
fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immortality  of  a  name, 
Is  not  leas  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  than 
of  good.'— Johrsom.   A  contradiction  or  absurdity  is 


manifest,  watch  is  felt  by  all  as  soosi  as  his  a 

1  Among  the  many  iocoosJKeocies  which  wiry  i 
In  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been  one 
manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between  the  Isfccf  a 
autlior  and  his  writings.'— Jbaweoa. 

APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 
Appearance,  which  signifies  the  thing  that  appear*, 
is  the  generick:  air,  v.  Air,  sterner;  and  aspect,* 
Latin  aspectus,  from  aspicie  to  look  upon,  ssgaifyisg 
the  thing  that  Is  looked  upon  or  seen,  aft  spedict 
terms.  The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  cofaea 
whatever  Is  visible  to  the  eye,  Is  its  appearance ;  'The 
hero  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  seaatifeJ 
appearance  she  made.*— Steel*.  Air  Is  a  paroVariar 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is  indJeatm  of 
its  quality,  condition,  or  temper ;  an  air  of  wretched- 
ness or  of  assumption ;  '  gome  who  had  the  most  as- 
suming air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  erroar  u  ita- 
out  expecting  a  conductor.'—  Paskkll.  Aspect  is  the 
partial  appearance  of  a  body  as  it  |n  tissual  one  ttf  its 
sides  to  view;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect;  'Ha 
motions  were  steady  and  composed,  sad  her  aspect 
serious  but  cheerful;  her  name  was  Patience.'— A» 

DISON. 

It  Is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or  uung  alto- 
gether by  aMecronces;  the  appearance  and  tesmy  sre 
often  at  variance :  the  appearance  of  the  sua  ■  tan  of 
a  moving  body,  but  modern  astronomers  are  of  aaimoa 
that  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth ;  there  are  par- 
ticular towns,  habitations, or  rooms,  which  havearerayj 
an  atrof  comfort,  or  the  contrary ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
appearance  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  Judging  of  the  future 
from  the  aspect  of  affair* ;  but.  their  predictions,  like 
those  of  astrologers,  who  judge  from  the  aspect  of  me 
heavens,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  prophet. 

HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRIBLT. 

Hideous,  in  French  Aides*,  comes  probably  from 
Aids,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view; 
ghastly  signifies  like  a  ghost ;  fis,  in  German  grimn, 
signifies  fierce ;  grisly,  from  gritiU,  signifies  griizlei, 
or  motley  coloured. 

An  unseemly  exterkmr  Is  characterized  by  than 
terms;  but  the  hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and  the 
ghastly  more  properly  that  which  is  supernatural  or 
what  resembles  it.  A  mask  with  monstrous  grinning 
features  looks  hideous ;  , 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 

Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  view. 
Fsj.com. 
A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is 
ffhastly; 

And  death 
Grlnn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.— Miltom. 
The  grim,  is  applicable  only  to  the  countenances ;  dogs 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  vex j grim; 

Even  hell's  grim  king  Alcldes'  pow'r  confessNL — Font. 
Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
colour ;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  always  socnethiag 
terrifies:  in  it,  a  grisly  figure,  having  a  monstrous  as- 
semblage of  dark  colour,  is  particularly  calculated  to 
strike  terrour; 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.— For*. 
Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a 
hideout  roar ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 

FACE,  FRONT, 
Figuratively  designate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies 
which  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  I 


face  oi  forehead. 

The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies  which 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains  certain  marks 
to  direct  the  observer;  the  front  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  foremost:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  nature;  but  the  front  of  s 
house  or  building,  and  the  frcnt  of  a  stage:  hence 
likewise,  the  propriety  of  the  expressions,  to  pat  • 
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Cood  face  on  ■  thing,  to  ■bows  bold  front;  •  Acom- 
tnon  soldier,  ■  ebild, a  giri,  the  door  of  an  Inn,  have 
changed  the  foes  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature.*— 
Bum. 

'Where  the  deep  trench  hi  length  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troop*  stand  wedged  in  Arm  array, 
A  dreadful  front.— Form. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

Rx*\  In  Latin  f octet,  from  f trie  to  make,  signifies 
the  kwhoie  form  or  make;  countenance,  in  French 
eientenance,  from  the  Latin  contineo.  signifies  the  con- 
tents, or  what  is  contained  in  the  face;  visage,  from 
risiio  and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  particular  form  of 
the  face  as  it  presents  itself  to  view ;  properly  speak- 
ing* kind  of  countenance 

The  fact  consists  of  a  certain  set  of  features:  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features ;  the  visage  consists  of  such 
looks  In  particular  cases :  the  face  is  the  work  of  nature ; 
tne  countenance  and  visage  are  the  work  of  the  mind: 
the  fax*  remains  the  same,  but  the  countenance  and 
visage  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs  to  brutes  as 
•well  as  men ;  the  countenance  Is  the  peculiar  property 
of  man ;  visaga  Is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  su- 
perlour  beingi ;  it  is  employed  only  in  the  grave  or  lofty 
MTle ; '  No  part  of  the  body  besides  the /a*  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions  in 
the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by  those  changes.' 
— Huohks.  '  As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
▼artery  it  requires  also  great  judgement  to  govern  it.'— 

HUOHBS. 

A  sudden  trembling  seined  on  all  M«  Nrabs 
Bis  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  visage  pale; 
His  speech  forsook  him.— Otway. 

TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 
To  gape.  In  Qtrmnngaffen,  Saxon  geovnian  to  make 
open  or  wide,  is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
stare,  from  the  German  starr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gate  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  oyaTfluai  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Oapa  and  store  are  taken  In  the  bad  sense;  the 
former  indicating  the  astonishment  of  gross  Ignorance ; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence:  gat*  la 
token  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  a  laudable 
feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or  curiosity.     A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
sees  at  a  fair ;  *  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gating  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking,  and  no  man  beard.'— Sir  John  Mamdrvillr. 
An  impertinent  fellow  stares  at  every  woman  ho  looks 
at,  and  stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  countenance ; 
Astonlsh'd  Aunus  just  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  bis  horrid,  eye, 
Re  starts  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Dryorn. 
A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gate  with  admiration  and 
delight  at  the  productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian ; 
For  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rals'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  goi'd, 
Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town, 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  art's  renown. 

DrYDRH. 

When  a  person  la  stoplfled  by  affright,  he  fifes  a  va- 
cant stars.  Those  who  are  filled  with  transport  gaie 
on  the  object  of  their  ecstasy. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 
View,  v.  Ts  took,  and  survsp,  eompounded  of  vev 
or  view  and  sur  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  looking  at  a  thing  with  more  or  leas  atten- 
tion: prospect,  from  the  Latin  prospectus  and  pro- 
epicie  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
take  a  view  or surest ;  the  prospect  presents  itself:  the 


view  Is  of  an  indefinite  extent;  the  survev  Is  always 
comprehensive  In  its  nature.  Ignorant  people  take 
but  narrow,  views  of  things;  men  take  more  or  less 
enlarged  views,  according  to  their  cultivation:  the  ea 
seckms  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey*  of  al  nature; 


Foosj  view  bnt  part,  and  not  the  whole/  -rwy 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.— J  Barm. 
The  view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a  person's 
thoughts;  the  prospect  Is  set  before  lain,  li  depends 
upon  the  nature  or  the  thing ;  our  views  of  advance- 
ment are  sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospect*  are 
very  delusive;   both  occasion  disappointment;   the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  the  miscal- 
culation upon  ourselves.     Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  vinos,  at  ka»t  in  matters  of  religion ; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave ; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  future  prospects  in  a  world  to  come.— Jbry  hs 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

View  and  prospect  (v.  View,  prospect),  though  ap- 
plied here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 
distinction  as  in  the  preceding  article.  The  view  is  not 
only  that  which  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  is  actually 
seen ;  the  prospect  is  that  which  may  be  seen :  that 
ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  view,  which  has  not  an  Im- 
mediate agent  to  view ;  although  a  prospect  exists  con- 
tinually, whether  seen* or  not:  hence  we  speak  with 
more  propriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than  our 
prospect  intercepted ;  a  confined  and  bounded  view,  but 
a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terms,  however,  are 
are  sometimes  Indifferently  applied ; 
Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  vuws.— Milton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bound.  * 

Drydrn 
View  Is  an  Indefinite  term ;  Jt  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or 
of  a  part;  prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view  of  a  town,  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  a  prospect  comprehends  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said 
of  that  which  Is  seen  directly  or  indir.  try;  prospect 
only  of  that  which  directly  presents  Itself  to  the  eye ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  termed  a  view, 
although  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no  par. 
Uculnr  objects;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural  objects; 
ana  landscape  respects  no  others.  Landscape,  land- 
skip,  or  landekape  denotes  any  portion  of  country  which 
is  in  a  particular  form :  hence  ihe  landscape  is  a  spe- 
cies of  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be  wide,  and  com* 
prehena  an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature  and 
art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  naked  eye :  hence  it  is,  aim  that  land- 
scape may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape. 
ana  consequently  for  a  species  of  view :  the  taking  of 
views  or  landscapes  is  the  last  exercise  of  the  learnet 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  seenrM 
That  landscape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.— Miltok. 


VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM, 
GHOST. 


spectre; 


Vision,  from  the  Latin  visvs  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the,acl  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen;  apparition, 
from  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  seen  Is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  Is  never  employed  but  in  regard  to  some  agent: 
the  vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  visual  organ ; 
the  vision  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  defective  will  fre- 
quently be  fallacious;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  If  the  sight  be  miraculously  impressed 
bis  vision  will  enable  him  to  see  that  which  Is  super* 
natural ;  hence  it  Is  that  vision  is  either  true  or  false, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Individual ;  and  a 
vision,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  Is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision :  apparition,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  the  object  seen ;  this  may  be  true  or 
false  according  to  the  manner  In  which  it  presents  Itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  T 


with  his  family;  ♦Mary  Magdalen  was  informed  of 
asorrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition  ( 


•  Vide  Truster:  "  Vision,  apparition  * 
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i  people  often  think  they  see  visions ;  \ 
credulous  people  sometimes  take  trees  and  posts  for 
apparitions; 

Visions  and  inspiration!  tone  expect 
Their  course  here  to  direct.— Cowlbt. 
Foil  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  be  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.— Blair. 
Phantom,  from  the  Greek  dab*  to  appear,  is  used 
4x  a  Arise  apparition,  or  the  appearand  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  It  is;  thus  the  ignis  fatuus,  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o' -Lantern,  is  a  phantom;  besides 
which  there  are  many  phantom*  of  a  moral  kind 
which  haunt  the  Imagination ;  *  The  phantom*  which 
haunt  a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.*— 
Johmsom. 

Spectre,  from  specie,  to  behold,  end  ghost,  from  geist 
a  spirit,  are  the  apparition*  of  immaterial  substances. 
The  tpeetre  Is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being  that  ap- 
pears; but  the  ghost  is  taken  only  for  the  spirita  of 
departed  men  who  appear  to  their  felk>w-cr©atares: 
a  spectre  \a  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant; 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectre*  rise.— Blair. 

The  lonely  tower 
b  also  ahunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
Bo  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost 

THOlfiOM. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

Retrospect  is  literally  looking  back,  from  rttro  be- 
hind, and  spieio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon ;  a 
review  Is  a  view  repeated;  and  a  survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  sur  over,  and  eatr 
bo  see. 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that  wh)ch«ls  past 
and  distant;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect  is  a  species  of 
review,  but  every  review  Is  not  a  retrospect.  We  take 
a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done  and  Buffered; 
we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance  which 
Is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to  regulate  our  present 
conduct.  The  retrospect  goes  further  by  virtue  of  the 
mind's  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all  past 
image*  to  Itself;  the  review  may  go  forward  by  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  on  external  objects.  The  his- 
torian takes  a  retrospect  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  withm  a  given  period ;  the  Journalist  takes 
a  review  of  sll  the  events  that  are  passing  within  the 
time  in  which  he  in  living ;  '  Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  retro- 
spects.*—?on  (Letter*  to  AUerbury).  'The  retro- 
epect  of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneasi- 
ness and  shame.  It  too  much  resembles  the  review 
which  a  traveller  takes  from  some-  eminence  of  a 
barren  country.'— Blair. 

The  review  mny  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present;  It  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  has 
been :  the  survey  Is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is ;  '  Every  man  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a 
slight  retrospection,  be  able  to  discover  that  his  mind 
has  undergone  many  revolutions.'— Johhsoii. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
m  order  to  get  a  more  correct  insight  into  It;  we  take 
a  survey  of  a  thing  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  In  order  to  examine  it  in  all 
Its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
all  bis  army ;  be  lakes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which 
He  is  going  to  besiege  or  sltack. 

REVI8AL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 
Revisal,  revision,  and  review,  an  come  from  the 
Latin  video  to  see,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
Ibing  or  looking  at  it  again:  the  terms  revieal  and  re- 
vision are  however  mostly  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  written ;  review  is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
revisal  of  a  book  Is  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
purposes  of  eorrecfno;  « There  Is  In  your  persons  a 


difference  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  ysaetma 
through  the  whole  of  your  acums,  that  I  could  sever 
Imagine  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  ease- 
ful revisal  of  your  work.'— Loptus.  The  review  of  a 
book  is  the  work  of  the  critick,  for  the  purpose  of  ea> 
matlng  Its  value;  'A  commonplace  book  acr— trans 
the  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  oa  papa; 
instead  of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  utrwrkm 
aided  by  frequent  revision*  of  its  ideas.* — E**j.  or 
Cbathah.  Revisal  and  revision  differ  neither  Is 
sen*e  nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  snort 
frequently  employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  rr- 
vised,  and  revision  mostly  in  conjunction:  w" 
wishes  bis  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  r, 
the  revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  iai 
only  to  men  of  profound  erudition.  The  term  n 
may  also  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  s 
those  of  literature;  'How  enchanting  most  sack  a 
review  (of  their  memorandum  books)  prove  to  those 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.*— Hawzxs 

WORTH. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

Eclipse,  in  Greek  UXtfyic,  comes  from  Uuans  to 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  failure  of  light;  *ww«i  from 
the  adjective  obscure  (v.  Dark),  signifies  la  caase  the 
intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  mnilrsrtnn, 
eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  relative  tsjamea- 
lion ;  obscure  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bosses 
between  them  and  the  beholder ;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  less  striking 
or  visible.  To  oclipee  is  therefore  a  species  of  **- 
souring:  that  is  always  obscured  which  is  sdxpstd; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  which  is  oaoeursd. 

So  figuratively  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  that  which  is  superlour ; 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.— Bmcs, 
Merit  Is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exlerksot  ■ 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  drcumstanoes  of 
his  life;  *  Among  those  who  are  the  moat  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  at* 
seured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  dr  envy  of  tbefcr 
bebolders.'—  Adsisor. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MVSTERIOU8 

Dark,  in  Saxon  deore,  is  doubtless  connected  win 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  dunst  a  vapour,  which  a 
a  cause  of  darkness  ;  obscure,  in  Latin  obsenrus-,  covr 
poundjed  of  ob  and  scums,  Greek  evirate  and  easel 
shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  r 
dim  is  but  a  variation  of  dork,  dunked  tec. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscurity  :  the  I 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only  the 
diminution  of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  to  light ;  obscure  to  bright :  what  is 
dark  is  altogether  hidden ;  what  is  obscure  la  not  to  se 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense;  in  tins  cast 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavourable  idem  than  the 
latter:  darkness  serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  hidden ;  obscurity  Intercepts  our  view  of  that 
which  we  would  wish  to  see :  the  former  is  the  conse- 
quence of  design ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident, 
the  letter  sent  by  .the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vex'd  by  warring  windaT 

Sura. 
All  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circus 
stances  no  longer  known,  must  necessarily  be  obscure; 
'  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suapeets  ah 
own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and  sb 
scure  sentences.'— Johhsom.  A  corner  may  be  said  * 
bedorftoraoacart;  but  the  former  is  used  Itterafiy  and 
the  latter  figuratively:  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  tar 

akness  of  its  visual  organs,  to  sr*k  the  darkoot  cor 
nan  m  the  daytime;  men  of  distorted  entads  oftea 
eek  obscure  comers,  only  from  disappointed  ambition, 

Z>m  expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  hot  It  la  en* 
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mr.lc  in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
t  Men.    The  eyes  are  sua"  to  grow  dim,  or  the 
it  dim.    The  light  it  raid  to  be  dim,  by  which  things 
bat  dimly  seen ; 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  In  years, 
But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth.     • 
Annuo* 

Mysterious  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  relation 
Co  tbe  actions  of  men:  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
Vbrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incom- 
prehensible as  that  which  is  sacred.    Dark  is  an  epi- 
ttoet  taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is 
snlwaya  in  an  indifferent  sense.    We  are  tojdrfn  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evU.    Whatever,  there- 
fore, ia  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  presumed 
wo  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  mysterious  in  the  events 
of  human  life,  without  the  express  intention  of  an  in- 
dividual to  render  them  so.    The  speeches  of  an  as- 
naflsin  and  conspirator  will  be  dark ;  *  Randolph,  an 
agent  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  in- 
tngae,  was  despatched  into  Scotland,  and,  residing  se- 
cretly among  tbe  lords  of  the  congregation,  observed 
and  quickened   their  motions.'— Kobkrtboh.    Any 
intricate  affair  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysterious ;  «  The  affection  which 
Mary  in  her  letter  expresses  for  Both  well,  fully  account* 
lor  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
mysterious  and  inconsistent.'*— Robkctson.  - 

Tbe  same  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
saki  to  he  sometimes  dark,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a 
cloudy  aspect;  and  mostly  mysterious,  inasmuch  a* 
they  are  past  finding  out. 

UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  Almighty,  but 
not  altogether  indifferently ;  for  that  which  iBunssarckr 
able  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that 
which  is  inscrutable:  for  that  which  is  seareked  is  in 
common  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that  which 
quires  a  scrutiny*  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  to  us 
b  creatures,  more  or  less  unsearchable  ; 

Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  beard, 

With  wonder.— Miltoii. 
The  mysterious  plans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
evincedJn  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  inscrutable  ; 
'To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  particular 
privilege ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  inscrutable 
to  diligence,  is  to  enchain'  the  mind  in  voluntary 

:kles.*— i Johnson 


requin 
nortec 


sfaackles.'- 


OPAQJJE,  dark. 


Opaque,  in  Latin  opacus,  comes  from  ops  tbe  earth, 
because  the  earth  ia  the  darkest  of  all  bodies;  tbe 
word  opaque  is  to  dark  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for  it 
expresses  that  species  of  darkness  which  is  inherent  In 
solid  bodies,  in  distinction  from  those  which  emit  light 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  Into  themselves;  it 
to  therefore  employed  scientifically  for  tbe  morevuK 
gar  and  familiar  term  dark.    On  this  ground,  the  earth 
to  termed  an  opaque  body  in  distinction- from  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies:  any  solid  substance, 
as  a  tree  or  a  stone,  is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction 
f  •oat  glass,  which  to  a  clear  or  transparent  body. 
But  all  sanshine,  as  when  bto  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  from  th*  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  faH.— JAivtom. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

Shade  and  shadow.  In  German  schaUen,  are  in  all 
arobabillty  connected  with  tbe  word  shine,  show,  (v. 
To  shew,**.) 

Both  these  terms  express  that  darkness  which  Is  oc- 
casioned by  tbe  sun's  rays  being  intercepted  by  any 
body;  but  shade  simpiv  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
right,  and  skadon  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
*bJeh  Ums  intetcepts  the  light    Trees  naturally  pro- 
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duce  a  shade,  by  means  of  their  branches  and  leaven 
and  wherever  the  Image  of  the  tree  is  reflected  on  the 
earth,  that  forms  its  shadow.    It  is  agreeable  n  Um 
heal  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade; 
Welcome,  ye  shades!  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail! 
Thomson. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  Who 
clings  close  to  another ; 

At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

Thovvo* 

The  distinction  between  these  terms,  in  the  mora) 
se,  to  precisely  the  same:  a  person  Is  said  to  be  la 
the  shade,  if  be  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  '  tbe 
law  (says  St.  Paul)  to  a  shadow  of  things  to  come 


TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  disappear  signifies  not  to  appear  (v.  Air);  vanish, 
In  French  svanir,  Latin  evaneo  or  evanesce,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  vaneo,  in  Greek  Qattxo  to  appsart 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action ;  to  vanish  Includes  in  It  tbe  Idea  of  a  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly ; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden :  it  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  It  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a 
supernatural  or  a  magick  power.  Any  object  that  re 
cedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear; 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th*  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place 
Drydxm. 

In  fairy  tale*  things  are  made  to  vanish  the  instant 
tbey  are  beheld:  ( While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole 
scene  vanished.'— Addisoh.  To  disappear  is  often  a 
temporary  action;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The  stars 
appear  and  disappear  in  the  firmament;  lightning 
vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  to  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Look  to  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  Improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen;  appear,  from  Uie  Latin  appareo  or pareo,  Greek 
mipuiut  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  Impressions  which 
it  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  tbe  manner  in  which  h 
looks;  its  appearance  Implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  Into  sight:  the  look  of  any  thing  to  therefore 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly 
or  beautiful ;  the  appearance  to  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  to  something  very 
unseemly  In  the  look  of  a  clergyman  affecting  the  airs 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  tbe  appearance  of  the  stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  interesting  view  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary beholder.  As  what  appears  most  appear  in  some 
form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  look  In  Its  application ;  in  thto  case,  the  term 
look  to  rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appearance . 
we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  the  look  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing,  as  far  as  it  may  impress  others; 
but  the  latter  to  less  colloquial  than  the  former :  a  man's 
conduct  to  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear  ill ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear- 
ones,  or  has  a  certain  appearance. 

Look  to  always  employed  for  what  to  real :  what  a 
thing  looks  to  that  which  It  really  to:  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  to  external,  but  to 
what  to  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  it 
supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  evidence  of 
Illness :  if  we  say  he  appears  to  be  III,  it  Is  a  leas  posi- 
tive assertion  than  the  former;  it  waves  room  for 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  judge  ofthlnga  by  their  looks,  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement;  but  as  ap- 
pearances areeaid  to  be  deceitful.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rule  of  eur  judge 
ment  Look  to  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  objects 
of  sense;  appearance  respects  natural  and  moral  ofc 
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Jecatodifibrenriy-  the  iky  looks  towering;  aa  object 
appears  through  •  microscope  greater  than  it  «ealry  is 


Distressful  nature  pants 
The  very  atreaioa  foe*  languid  from  i 


afar. 
TaoMsoa. 


A  person's  conduct  eppeers  in  a  mora  culpable  light 
—"—  — i  through  the  " 


i  representation  of  an  enemy: 
1  Never  does  liberty  iff  tax  more  amiable  than  under 
the  government  of  a  plow  and  good  prince.'— Addison. 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 
Look  %v  Air)  Is  the  generkk,  and  fiance  (e.  To 
gUme4  at)  the  speciflck  term ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual 

.__.._  _  .„». ^  characterised  at 

rklnd;a#ieacs 
.._:  so  likewise  we 
a /fence; 

Here  the  soft  flocksjwlth  the  same  harmleai  look 
They  wore  alive.— Tbomsom. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  glance  has  doom'd. 

Thomson. 

TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 

Look,  In  Saxon  Iocs*.  Upper  German  lugen,  cornea 
from  lux  light,  and  the  Greek  hone  to  see ;  tee,  in  Ger- 
man #«*«»,  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin  video 
to  see  •  behold,  compounded  of  the  intensive  be  and 
hold,  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object ;  view, 
from  the  French  vetr,  aad  the  Latin  video,  signifies 
•imply  to  set;  to  eye,  from  the  noun  eye,  naturally  sig- 
nifies to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  foe*  voluntarily;  we  see  Involuntarily :  the  eve 
tees;  the  person  looks:  absent  people  often  see  things 
before  they  are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  look  without  seeing,  and  we  may  see  without 
looking:  near-sighted  people  often  look  at  that  which 
la  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  continuance :  to  view  is  to  look  at  In  all 
directions;  to  eve  is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances",  that  which  is  seem  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant; it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone:  but  what  is 
looked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  consequently,  light- 
ning, and  things  equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
fight,  may  be  eeea,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 

To  took  at  is  the  familiar,  as  well  as  the  general  term, 
«  regard  to  the  others;  we  look  at  things  In  general, 
which  we  wish  to  see,  that  Is,  to  see  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  in  all  their  parts ;  but  we  behold  that  which  excites 
a  moral  or  intellectual  interest ;  *  The  most  unpardon- 
able malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and 
bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
Who  abould  behold  him'— Steele.  We  view  that 
which  demands  Intellectual  attention ; 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and.  looking  down, 

Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town; 

The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  tow'rs 

(Which  late  were  huts  and  shepherds'  bow'ra). 

Dryden. 
We  eye  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  passion ; 
Half  afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth :  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 

Eves  all  the  smiling  family  askance.— Thomsoh. 

An  Inquisitive  child  looks  at  things  which  are  new  to 
t,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
beheld  them:  on  the  other  band,  we  behold  &ny  spec- 
tacle whkh  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  love:  we  look  at  objects  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties ;  but  we  view  them  in 
order  to  find  out  their  component  parts,  their  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action,  ate. :  we 
look  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  Jealous  man  eyes  his 
rival,  In  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his  designs,  and 
Ms  successes;  the  envious  man  eves  him  who  is  In 
prosperity,  with  a  malignant  desire  to  see  him  humbled. 
To  look  f§  an  Indifferent,  to  behold  and  mew  are  good 
and  honourable  actions ;  to  eye,  as  the  act  of 
is  commonly  i  nnan.  and  even  bate 


LOOKER-ON.  SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDS. 

OBSERVER. 

The  looker-on  and  the  spectator  are  boHi  oppsjwa? 

the  agents  or  actors  In  any  scene;  but  taw  srirasw 

still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  be  seen  ttsaa  a 
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A  looker-on  (e.  To  look)  is  careless;  be  has  no 
and  takes  no  part  in  what  be  eeea ;  be  look* 
cause  the  thing  is  before  him,  and  he  baa  notiime 
to  do:  a  spectator  may  likewise  be  unconcerned 
In  general  ne  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  else, 
what  he  sees.    A  clown  may  be  a  looker-on,  who 
oyea  'oouth  gapes  at  all  that  is  before  htm,  wi 
understanding  any  part  of  it;  but  be  who  looks 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from-tbe  whole  la  In  the  i 
sense  not  an  uninterested  spectator;  *  Looks 
many  times  see  more  than  gamcatera/— Baoost. 
But  high  In  heaven  they  sit,  and  game  from  far. 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  wat— Par 
The  beholder  hat  a  nearer  Interest  than  the 
tor;  and  the  observer  baa  an  interest  not 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but 
beholder  has  his  affections  roused  by  what  be 
'Objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  fossa  rrosn 
hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder:— Jonawa.  The 
server  has  Ms  understanding  employed  in 
passes  before  him ;   '  Swift  was  an  exact  < 
Iife.'-JoHjison.     The  beholder  Indulges 
contemplation ;  the  observer  is  busy  in  makiag  it 
servient  to  some  proposed  object;  every  beholder  of 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  pauei 
conviction  of  his  Divine  chars 
some  of  those  .who  were  his 
series;  every  calm  observer  of  our" 8avtosr's  words 
and  actions  was  convinced  of  bis  Divine 


efifieram.  the 


was  attack  wtm  the 


TO  SFE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

See,  in  the  .....i*n  sehev,  Greek  firdian,  Hebrew 
n3?»  »  a  general  term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  action;  perceive,  from  the  Latin  per- 
eipio  or  per  and  capio  to  take  into  the  mind,  Is  always 
a  voluntary  action ;  and  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  aa 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  the  nund  n 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eye  perceive  in  eonjuctian: 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  sees,  but  does  nut 
perceive :  we  observe,  not  merely  by  a  simple  net  of  ike 
mind,  but  by  Its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  est 
a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is;  we  mtcom  a 
thing,  and  know  what  itk,  but  the  Impreastoo  passes 
away ;  we  observe  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
Image  of  it  la  our  mind.  We  see  a  star  when  the  eye 
is  directed  towards  it ;  we  perceive  it  move  if  we  lack 
at  It  attentively;  we  observe  its  position  in  dtnerart 
parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot  sac,  the  ab- 
sent cannot  perceive,  the  dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing,  as  a  corporeal  action,  Is  the  act  only  of  the 
eve ;  perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  In  whkh  aU  , 
the  senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colours,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  observe  us 
changes.  Seeing  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  uuaTi 
operations,  In  which  It  has  an  Indefinite  meaning;  bsi 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite  sense:  we 
may  ess  a  thing  distinctly  and  clearly,  or  otherwise; 
we  perceive  it  always  with  a  certain  degree  of  db> 
tiactneas ;  and  observeit  with  a  positive  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness: we  see  the  truth  of  a  remark;  we  petxeim 
the  force  of  an  objection;  we  observe  ibtreiaannce  of 
a  person.  It  Is  farther  to  be  observed,  however,  lb* 
when  see  expresses  a  mental  operation,  it  express) 
what  Is  purely  mental ;  perceive  and  observe  are  ap- 
plied to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses  as  well 
aa  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  Incorporeal 
action;  perceive  and  observe  are  obviously  a  Junctiea 
of  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal  We  see  the  lajbf 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a  proa— '■*- 
with  our  mind's  eye; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.— Miltoe. 
We  perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we 
the  difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  situation ; 

Bated  at  length,  ere  long  I  mhjbt  weresme 

Strange  alteration  In  me.— Uiitok. 
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tLe  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  *  Every 

ut  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that  warmth  of 

riendshlp,  which,  though  it  was  by  no  means  new  to 

be,  I  could  not  but  observe  with  peculiar  satisfaction.1 

Milmoth  (J^ettere  of  Cicero). 

TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 
The  idea  of  coming  to  the  ?iew  is  expressed  by  both 
hese  terms;   but  the  word  seem  rises  upon  that  of 
appear.     Seem,  from  the  Latin  eimilis  like,  signifies 
literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
appearance,  which  is  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo, 
and  the  Greek  vaptiut  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 
present,  or  before  the  eye.    Every  object  may  appear; 
but  nothing  Meats,  except  that  which  the  mind  admits 
to  appear  In  any  given  form.    To  seem  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  is.  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  what  they 
appear,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind :  that  the  sun  stems 
to  move,  la  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  Is  only  by  a  farther  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover 
this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.    To  ay* 
peer,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things 
themselves  on  us;  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  such  objects  as  make  an  impression  on  us :  to  appear 
Is  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  appear  In  the 
firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  seem  there ; 
the  sun  appear*  dark  through  the  clouds. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral  aa  well  as 
natural  objects  with  the  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Seem  to  said  of  that  which  Is  dubious,  contingent,  or 
future ;  appear  of  that  which  is  actual,  positive,  and 
past  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude aa  strange  from  what  we  see  of  It;  a  thing  ap- 
pears clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  it;  a 
plan  seems  practicable  or  impracticable;  an  author 
appears  to  understand  bis  subject,  or  the  contrary.  It 
turns  aa  if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears  from  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
tittle  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  In  the  work  of 
••formation ; 
Laeh'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Tuomsom. 
O  heavenly  poetl  such  thy  verse  appears, 
80 sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravish'd  ears.— Drtdbh. 

TO  PEECEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

Perceive,  in  Latin  percipio,  or  per  and  capio,  sig- 
nifies to  take  hold  of  thoroughly;  discern, v.  Discern- 
ment. 

To  perceive  (v.  To  see)  is  a  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative,  action :  we  perceive  things  by  themselves ;  we 
discem  them  amid  many  others :  wo  perceive  that 
which  Is  obvious ;  we  discem  that  which  Is  remote, 
or  which  requires  much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  It. 
We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words  what  he 
intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions.  We  may 
perceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects;  we  commonly 
discern  only  that  which  Is  spiritual ;  we  perceive  Hgbt, 
darkness,  colours,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing; 

And  lastly,  taming  inwardly  her  eyes, 
Perceives  how  all  her  own  Ideas  rise.— Jiktws. 
We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  ate. ;  '  One  who  is  actuated  by 
nany  spirit,  hi  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  discern- 
fey  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.'— Aodibok.  It 
is  the  set  of  a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses ;  it  Is  the  act  of  a  man  to  discern  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

To  discern  and  distinguish  (v.  Difference)  approach 
the  nearest  In  sense  to  each  other ;  but  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  in  quick  succession.  We  discern  what  lie  in 
t!  tan;  we  distinguish  things  according  to  their  out- 
am  «  marks;  we  discern  things  in  order  to  under- 
stand tlielr  essences ;  we  distinguish  In  order  not  to  con- 
_  .  Experienced  and  discreet  people 


may  discem  the  signs  of  the  times;  It  is  just  to  ii$ 
tinguish  between  an  action  done  from  Inadvertence 
_  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  d. 
people  Is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  Is  not  easy 
to  discern  their  object ;  *  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any 
side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the  under, 
standing,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.'— Lockb. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  practice  and 
>fcsslon ;  *  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
not  totally  blind  (aa  Is  generally  thought),  she  hat 
not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.'— Admson 


nrofc 
beo< 


TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 
These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object;  but  to  observe  {v.  Ts  notice)  is  not  to 
look  after  so  strictly  aa  is  Implied  by  to  watch  («.  Ts 
watch) ;  a  general  observes  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  particular  state  of  activity ;  he 
watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  In  a 
state  of  commotion :  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  infeience  from  It;  we  watch  any  thing  In 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen:  we  observe  with 
coolness ;  we  watch  with  eagerness :  we  observe  care- 
fully ;  we  watch  narrowly :  the  conduct  of  mankind 
In  general  is  observed; 
Nor  must  the  ploughman  leas  observe  the  skies. 

Dry*** 
The  conduct  of  suspicious  Individuals  Is  watched; 
For  thou  know*st 
What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foe 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  flnrf, 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder.— Miltom 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  wakeful  without  being  watchful;  bat 
we  cannot  be  watchful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wakefulness  Is  an  affair  of  tlte  body,  and  depend*, 
upon  the  temperament;  watchfulness  is  an  affair  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination,  f 
persons  are  more  wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be; 

Musick  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  charm 

Palo  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain ; 

Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 

In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  wakeful  sense.— Fxnron. 
Few  persons  are  as  watchful  aa  they  ought  to  be; 
'He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out  will  be 
watchful  against  what  may  happen.*— South.  Vigi. 
lance,  from  the  Latin  vigil,  and  the  Greek  tyatotaw 
to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  n  high  degree  or  watch- 
fulness :  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions keeps  good  watch ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  In  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  watchful  mnsdy  in  the  proper  sense  of 
watching;  but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  moral 
as  well  aa  natural  evils;  *  Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
In  his  heart :  this  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigi 
last.'— South. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  abstract,  from  the  Latin  abstractum,  participle 
of  abstraho  to  drrfw  from,  signifies  to  draw£ne  thing 
from  another;  separate.  In  Latin  separatus,  participle 
of  stparo,  is  compounded  of  se  and  pare  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  or  at  a  distance 
from  each  other;  distinguish,  in  French  distxnguer, 
Latin  dutinguo,  Is  compounded  of  the  separative  pre 
position  die  and  ttngo  to  tinge  or  colour,  signifying  to 
give  different  marks  by  which  things  may  be  known 
from  each  other.  % 

Mstraet  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  sense;  separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense* 
distinguish  either  In  a  moral  or  physical  sense :  we 
abstract  what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  Indl 
vidually ;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  distinguish  what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  The 
mind  performs  the  office  of  abstraction  for  lt«Hf; 
separating  and  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  externa* 
objects.*     Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  elrcum 

•Vide  Abbe  Olrard:  "Wstinguer 
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stances  serve  to  #«»ar*f«:  the  ideas  formed  of  things, 
the  outward  marks  attached  to  tbein,  the  qualities  at- 
tributed to  them  serve  to  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  tbe  mind  creates  for 
Itself  a  multitude  of  new  Ideae:  in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place:  In  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  dis- 
covered to  be  similar  or  dimlmilar.  Qualities  are 
akwtrmetod  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  in- 
:  countries  are  —paroled  by  mountains  or  seas: 
are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  lan- 


guage, or  manners.  The  mind  Is  never  less  abstracted 
from  one's  friends  than  when  oeparated  from  them  by 
im«mn->  oceans:  it  requirei  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  tbe 
most  solemn  scene*  to  fix  them  on  trilling  objects  that 
pass  before  them;  *  We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  uforma- , 
lion  of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.'~&rnsLu.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions;  » It  Is  an  eminent 
instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind that  he  waa  able  to  separate  knowledge  from 
those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is  generally 
disgraced.'— Johhsok.  An  absurd  ambition  leads 
others  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; 'FouteneUe,  in  bis  panegyric*  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
pher's virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observation 
that  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any 
singularity  either  natural  or  affected.'— JonjisoM. 

ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 

Absent,  in  Freuch  assent,  Latin  absens,  comes  from 
ab  and  sum  to  be  from,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objects;  abstracted,  in  French  abslrait. 
Latin  abstract™,  participle  of  abstraho}  or  ab  and 
grass  to  draw  from,  signifies  drawn  or  separated  from 
all  objects;  diverted,  in  French  divertir,  Latin  diverts, 
compounded  of  di  or  dis  asunder  and  serfs  to  turn, 
signifies  to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that  is  present; 
distracted  of  course  Implies  drawn  asunder  by  different 
objects. 

A  want  of  attention  is  Implied  in  an  these  terms, 
but  in  different  degrees  and  under  different  circum- 


Jtbsent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
present  objects;  diverted  and  distracted  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention  to  such 
things  as  are  not  the  immediate  object  of  concern. 

Absent  and  abstracted  differ  less  in  sense  than  In 
application:  tbe  former  is  an  epithet  expressive  either 
of  a  habit  or  a 


t  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noun ;  the  latter 
expresses  a  state  only,  and  Is  never  adjoined  to  the 
noun :  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man ;  be 
is  abstracted,  but  not  an  abstracted  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  it  may  be  applied  to 
denote  a  temporary  state ; 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th'  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us, 
Poor  kindred  man."— Tbomso*. 
We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when  not  thinking  on 
what  passes  before  us ;  we  are  diverted  when  we  listen 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
us ;  we  are  distracted  when  we  listen  to  (he  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

Tbe  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  in 
the  same  place :  be  is  abstra  ted  from  all  tbe  (unwind- 
ing scenes;  his  senses  are  locked  up  from  all  the  ob- 
jects that  seek  for  admittance;  he  is  often  at  Rome 
while  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving  a 
problem  of  Euclid  in  a  social  party;  'Theophrastus 
called  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  •peecb.wltb  his 
eyes  fixed,  an  "abssnt  actor  ."'—Hughes.  The  man 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  every  thing ;  he 
■  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  he  attentive 
to  one  thing  in  order  to  direct  his  regards  to  another; 
he  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop  to 
hink  on  any  one  point:  'The  mind  Is  refrigerated  by 


^tenundon ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  tbe  prim 
•Ipal  subject;  the  reader  Is  weary,  he  knows  not  why.' 
-^om^oniPrs/autaSkakspesre).   Tbe  dietoofed 


man  can  be  present  at  nothing,  aa  nil  oa^ectsstrkc  » 
with  equal  force;  bis  l 
lattonandc     ' 


Inaataaeot! 
He  used  to  rave  for  las 
call  upon  her  in 
Admsoh. 

A  habit  of  profound  study  i 
sence;  It  is  well  for  such  a  mind  to  be  i 
diverted:  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  o 
occasions  frequent  abstractions  t  if  they  are  loo  se- 
quent, or  ill-timed,  they  are  repreneoaibie :  the  jams* 
and  versatile  mind  Is  most  prone  to  be  diverted;  k6h 
lows  the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by  tin 
outward  surface  of  things;  it  la  impelled  by  csnioa&y 
to  look  rather  than  to  think:  a  weM-regaJaied  saiad  ■ 
rarely  exposed  to  distractions,  which  result  from  csa 
trariety  of  feeling,  as  well  as  thinking,  peconar  to  pa- 
sons  of  strong  susceptibility  or  dull  coeaavefaensaaiL 

Tbe  absent  man  neither  derives  pteawuc  front  so 
dety,  nor  imparts  any  to  It ;  bla  resources  are  rn  him- 
self. The  man  who  is  easily  diverted  is  easily  pleased; 
but  be  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  others  by  tat 
distraction*  of  his  mind.  The  distracted  man  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  others. 


TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMUUTB. 

To  distinguish  (v.  To  abstract)  la  the  general,  la 
discriminate  (v.  Discernment)  Is  the  narticular,  term 
the  former  Is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite,  action 
To  discriminate  Is  in  fact  to  distinguish  speeineaDy 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  fatae,  bit 
of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  their  drrisibiBty  at 
unity ;  we  discriminate  them  as  to  their  tenerent  pro- 
perties: we  dMt^«M*  tilings  that  are  aHkeoTuniiltt 
to  separate  or  collect  them;  we  disc  n'simsftr  those  the* 
are  different,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  from 


inderstanding:  we  discriminate  by  tat 
;  only:  we  distinguish  things  ay  theh 
distinguish  moral  objects  by  tbeir  trots 


the  other:  we  distinguish  by  i 
well  as  the  nnderstandii 
understanding  < 
colour,  or  we  distinguish  i 
or  falsehood; 

T  is  easy  to  dirf  inguish  by  the  sight 
Tbe  colour  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  white 
Darnel 
We  discriminate  tbe  characters  of  men,  or  we  du 
criminate  their  merits  according  to  tiraunstantei, 
(A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  Is  compote, 
and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  war 
are  and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  h.  - 
Addison. 

TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

To  divide  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  nranedfag; » 
separate,  in  Latin  stparatus,  participle  of  **p*r*,v 
ss  apart  and  paro  to  dispose,  sJeninea  to  put  dose? 
asunder,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  to  part 
signifies  to  make  into  part*. 

That  Is  said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  a 
conceived  to  be,  a  whole;  that  Is  separated  wars 
might  be  joined :  a  river  divides  a  town  by  i 


it; 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  tin  mM-wlnter  ends, 

For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  Ap  "  - 

Tbe  year,  and  earth  in  several  ej 

Dnntrf. 
Mountains  or  seas  separate  countries ;  <  Can  a  body  he 
inflammable  from  winch  It  would  pnanle  n  chyme*  n 
separate  an  inflammable  ingredient  f— Bona  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  n  oeparatm; 
although  a  separation  supposes  a  division:  an  amy 
may  be  divided  Into  larger  or  smaller  portion*,  aad  yet 
remain  united ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  «  - 

these  companies  are  frequently  separated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  sec  may  be  dh.., .. . 
poreal  bodies  only  are  separated:  tbe  minds  of  an 
are  often  most  divided,  when  In  person  they  are  lea* 
separated;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  say 
rated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other  aw/ si, 
the  least  divided;  *  Where  then  is  the  greatest  ani 
most  honourable  love,  it  is  sometimes  netfex  to  m 


joined  in  death,  tbaa  separated  in  life.'- 

To  paH  approaches  neaier  to  saparat*  tins  n 
divide:  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  only;  the  cue 
former  to  persons,  as  well  at  things:  a  thing  beconsi 
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smaller  oy  being  MU;  <If  we  dm*  tbe  life  of 
most  men  iiato  twenty  parti,  we  shall  find  at  lean 
nineteen  of  them  filled  with  gape  and  chasms,  which 
are  neither  filled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.'— 
Add uo it.  One  thins  loses  its  junction  with,  or  cohe- 
sion to,  another,  by  being  parted:  a  loaf  or  bread  is 
divided  by  being  cut  into  two;  two  loaves  are  ported 
which  have  been  baked  together. 

Sometimes  part,  as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  which  Is  given  to  several,  in  which 
case  they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before:  several 
UiinsB  are  ported,  one  thing  is  divides*;  a  man's  per- 
sons!  effects  may  be  parted,  by  common  consent, 
anions  his  children :  but  his  estate,  or  tbe  value  of  It, 
must  be  divided:  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without 
losing  its  integrity  \m  parted,  otherwise  it  to  divided :  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to  have  been 
parted^  because  they  were  distinct  things;  but  the  ves- 
ture which  was  without  seam  must  have  been  divided 
if  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  it 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  Idea  attached  to  both 
fcparaU  and  part,  they  are  frequently  used  in  relation 
to  the  same  objects:  bouses  may  be  both  separated 
and  parted;  they  are  parted  by  that  which  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  when  they  are  said 
to  be  eeparated:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
opening  between  them ;  they  are  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening garden:  fields  are  with  more  propriety  said  to 
be  eeparated;  rooms  are  said  more  properly  to  be 
parted. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  designates  the  actual 
leaving  of  tbe  person ;  separate  is  used  in  general  for 
that  which  lessens  the  society:  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious:  the  parting  is  momentary ; 
The  prince  pursu'd  tbe  parting  deity 
With  words  like  these,  "  Ah,  whither  do  you  fly  7 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son."— Darns*. 
The  eeparatien  may  be  longer  or  snorter ;  '  I  pray  let 
me  retain  some  room,  though  never  so  little,  In  your 
thoughts,  during  the  time  of  this  our  eeparatien.'— 
HrviLL.    Two  friends  part  in  the  streets  after*  casual 
Di-     ing;  two  persons  separate  on  the  road  who  had 
set  out  to  travel  togethtr:  men  and  their  wives  often 
part  without  coming  to  a  positive  separation:  tome 
couples  are  separated  from  each  other  In  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted  :  the  moment  of  part- 
ing between  friends  Is  often  more  painful  than  the 
eeparatien  which  afterward  ensues, 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHAKE. 

To  divide,  in  Latin  divide,  from  di  or  die  and  vide, 
m  the  Etruscan  iduo  to  part,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  efr  evm  into  two,  signifies  literally  to  make  into 
two;  distribute,  \n  Lstin  distributus,  from  dtetribue, 
or  die  and  tries*,  signifies  to  bestow  apart ;  ekare,  from 
the  word  shear,  and  the  German  echeeren,  signifies  sim- 
ply to  cut. 

The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing 
divided:  that  of  distributing  and  eharimg  compre- 
hend* also  the  purpose  of  the  action:  we  divide  tbe 


»..,;  we  distribute  to  the  person:  we  may  < 
therefore  without  distributing;  or  we  may  divide  in 
order  to  distribute :  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience;  or  we  divide 
a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  dUtri- 
late  it  among  a  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  old  Timotbeus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  tbe  crown  : 
He  rsis'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.— Darns*. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributee  ill.— Porn. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute  wilhoutiwidia/  ; 
for  guineas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other  things  may 
Redistributed,  which  require  no  division. 

To  ekare  Is  to  make  into  parti  the  same  as  divide, 

■ad  it  is  to  give  those  parts  to  soeke  persons,  the  same 

to  distribute:  but  the  person  who  ekare*  takes  a  part 

Himself; 

Why  grieves  my  son?  Thy  angahmletBiesAsrs, 

Beted  the  canes,  and  trust  a  parent's  care.— Por*. 


He  who  diitribnta*  gives  it  always  to  others;  *  Pravt 
dence  has  made  an  equal  distribution  of  natural  gifts 
whereof  each  creature  severally  has  s  sssre.'— L'JSs 
tkamos.  A  losf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eaten; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among  tbe  poor :  the  loaf 
Is  shared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or 
the  profits  of  a  business  anasarca  by  tbe  partners. 

To  share  may  Imply  either  to  give  or  receive ;  \q  die- 
tribute  implies  giving  only:  we  ekare  our  own  with 
another,  or  another  ekare*  what  we  have ;  but  we*t#- 
tribute  our  own  to  others;  *  They  will  be  so  much  the 
more  careful  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  ekare  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
masters.'— Mslxotb  'Letter*  of  Plinm). 

TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 
Dispeneeftrom  the  Laiin  pendo  to  pay  or  bestow,  sig- 
nifies to  bestow  in  different  directions ;  and  diotributa. 
from  the  Latin  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  the  same 
thing. 

Dispenee  is  an  indiscriminate  action ;  diatribnte  Is  a 
particularisms  action:  we  dispense  to  ail;  we  dietri 
onto  to  each  individually :  nature  diepeneee  her  gifts 
bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 
Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  deepens* 
To  every  men  his  modicum  of  sense ; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  In  the  tutor's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

Cowram. 
A  parent  distributee  among  his  children  different  tokens 
of  his  parental  tenderness ;  '  Pray  be  no  niggsrd  in  die- 
tributing  my  love  plentifully  among  our  friends  at  the 
inns  of  court'— Howell. 

Dispense  Is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no  Immediate 
reference  to  the  receiver ;  dtetriknte  its  direct  and  per- 
sonal action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  diepeneee  his  favours  to  those  who  put  a 
sincere  trust  In  him;  'Those  to  whom  Christ  has  com- 
mitted the  dispensing  of  his  Gospel.'— Dacst  of 
Pirrr.  A  prince  distribute*  marts  of  his  favour  and 
preference  among  his  courtiers ;  '  Tbe  king  sent  over  a 
great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people,  among 
'     i  he  distributed  the  land.'— Srssssa  on  Ireland. 


PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  in  Latin  par*,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ^f*nv 
to  divide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  from 
another :  division  signifies  the  same  aa  portion:  nor- 
Hon,  In  Latin  sortie,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
partio,  which  comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  the  Hebrew,  ss  the  word  part;  ekare, 
in  Saxon  eevran  to  dlvldetcomea  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  TW  to  remain,  that  is,  what  remains  after 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  mesnlns  than  division;  it  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  thing  divided,  but  divieion  may 
be  either  employed  for  tbe  act  of  dividing,  or  the  thing 
that  \*  divided:  but  in  all  eases  the  word  divieion  has 
always  a  reference  to  some  action,  and  tbe  agent  by 
whom  it  has  been  performed ;  whereas  part,  which  to 
perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost  this  Idea.  We 
always  apeak  of  apart  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but 
of  a  divieion  ss  it  hss  been  made  of  the  whole. 
A  part  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
srign;  a  dieirlsa  to  always  tbe  effect  of  design:  apart 


to  indefinite  as  to  its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  nigs 
or  small,  round  or  squsre,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  size^or  of  any  character ;  but  a  division, 
is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  it  de- 
pends upon  tbe  circumstances  of  the  atvieer  and  thing 
to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  Una,  or  a  word  to  tbe  ssrt  of 
any  book;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para 
graphs  are  the  divisions  of  the  book.  Stones,  wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  saris  of  the  world ;  fire, 
air.  earth,  and  water  are  physical  dtvtetone  of  the 
globe;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountsins.  and  the 
Oke,  are  geographical  divisions,  under  which  are  I 


wise  included  its  political  divi*ion§  into  coustrles, 

kingdoms,  ace ; 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smdlert  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vtoton  of  heimindl-^oittM 
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•  A  Avmm  (In  ■  discourse)  fhould  be  natural  and  sim- 
ple.'—Bjuob. 

A  ssrt  may  be  detached  from  the  whole ;  a  division 
la  always  conceived  of  in  connexion  with  the  whole ; 
portion  and  atari  are  particular  species  of  divisions, 
which  are  aaid  of  auch  matters  aaare  assignable  to  in- 
dividuals; portion  respects  iodividaala  without  any 


The  Jars  of  gen'aous  wine,  Aceatea'  gift, 
He  aet  abroach,  and  for  the  feaat  prepar'd, 
In  equal  portion*  with  the  ven'son  ikar'd. 

Drtdss. 
Share  reapecta  Individuals  apecially  referred  to ; 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  beitowa 
All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear, 
Deceivea  hlmaelf  if  he  auppoae 
That  more  than  thia  falia  to  hie  «A*r*-CowLBT. 
The  portion  of  happlneai  which  falls  lo  every  man's 
lot  hi  more  equal  than  la  generally  supposed ;  the«**r« 
which  partners  have  In  the  profit*  of  any  undertaking 
depends  upon  the  ram  which  each  haa  contributed 
towards  Its  completion.    The  portion  ia  that  which 
alniply  cornea  to  any  one ;  but  the  short  la  that  which 
belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right    According  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the  daughters  could 
have  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  property  for 
their  sAart,  which  waa 


Hrd  part  ot  tne  property  ior 
divided  in  equal  pertiena  be- 


tuSm 


PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

Port  signifies  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  article ; 
.,  In  French  piece,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  DO 

diminish ;  whence  also  cornea  patch,  signifying  the 
thing  In  its  diminished  form,  that  which  Is  less  than  a 
Whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  sense  la  taken  Id  con- 
nexion with  the  whole;  the  piece  ia  the  pari  detached 
from  the  whole ;  the  patch  is  that  piace  which  ia  distin- 
guished from  others.  Things  may  be  divided  Intosart* 
without  any  express  separation ;  but  when  divided  into 
pieces  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we  may 
apeak  of  a  loaf  aa  divided  into  twelve  paru  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided  Into  twelve 
pieces,  when  it  ia  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
the  »srf#  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  pieces ;  and  of  a 
piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land :  so  likewise  letters 
are  said  to  be  the  component  parts  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given  letter  ia  called  apises. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  dec.  are  the  various 
part*  of  a  book ;  certain  passages  or  quantities  drawn 
irom  the  book  are  called  piece* :  the  part*  of  matter 
may  be  Infinitely  decomposed ;  various  bodies  may  be 
formed  out  of  ao  ductile  a  piece  of  matter  aa  clay. 
The  piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes  aerve  as  a 
whole;  but  the  patch  la  that  which  ia  alwaye  broken 
and  disjointed.— something  Imperfect:  many  things 
may  be  formed  out  of  a  piece;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

t  

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 
Partake  and  participate,  the  one  English,  and  the 
other  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  a  part  In  a  thing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  the  proper  or  Improper 
tense ;  and  the  latter  In  the  improper  sense  only :  we 
■lay  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may  partake  of  pleasure ; 
but  we  participate  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  fee 

To  partake  is  a  selfish  action ;  Xo  participaU  la  either 
a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  action:  we  partake  of  that 
which  pleases  ourselves; 

All  else  of  nature's  common  gift  partake, 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.— Darns*. 
We  participaU  In  that  which  pleases  another ; 
Our  Ood,  when  beav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Porm'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate 

Dbrham. 
We  partake  of  h  meal  with  a  friend ;  we  participaU  In 
the  *lfbi  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
•notner  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  share  is  the  act  of  having  a 
title  to  a  share,  or  being  in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
ahare  .*  we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing  without 
charing  it,  and  share  It  without  partaking.    We  par- 


take  of  things  mostly  through  the  i 

whatever,  therefore,  we  take  part  in,  i 

tously  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  said  to  partake  ssT. 

in  this  manner  we  partake  of  an  entertaiouKatviaa 

out  sharing  it ;  or  we  partake  in  a  design,  sac; 


By-and-by,  thy  bosom  ahallpartsle 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.— Sua 


On  the  other  hand,  we  ahare  thing*  that  ] 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  share  ia  what  wt 
claim ;  In  this  manner  we  share  a  sum  of  an  Lii 

has  been  left  to  us  In  common  with  others; 


Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair, 
But  shared  with  savage  beasts  the 


Da 


DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

Deal,  1 
from  deUen, 
thing  divided  o 

cornea  from  m  .     _     .     _ 

through  the  Latin  para  and  portie,  cornea  from 
Hebrew  BT13  to  divide,  signifying,  like  the  word  deal, 
the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  asd  cannot  be 
coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express  much: 
quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  etdva  marks 
Indefinitely  the  how,  or  ao  much  of  a  thing,  or  say  be 
defined  by  some  epithet  to  express  much  or  Gate:  por- 
tion is  of  itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admitsof  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  muck  or  Bole:  deal 
is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  sometimes  sab 
atituted  for  quantity,  and  son.etlmes  for  portion.  It  ■ 
common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a  quantity  of  paper,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  quantity  of  money ;  fikewise  of  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a  great  deed 
or  a  great  portion  of  wealth :  and  in  some  cases  deal 
la  more  usual  than  either  quanta?  or  porta,  as  a  deed 
of  beat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  sassa, 
and  the  like;  but  it  Is  altogether  inadmissible  la  the 
higher  style  of  writing;  *  This,  my  Inquisitive  temper, 
or  rather  impertinent  humour,  of  prying  into  all  sortf 
of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  toqoaciry, 
gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  asy 
house  in  the  country.*— A bdisok.  'There  is  never 
room  In  the  world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or 
measure  of  renown  '-—Johksoh. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which  Is  detached 
from  the  whole ;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  apeak  of  a  hirst  or 
a  small  quantity  of  books;  a  large  or  a  small  quantise 
of  plants  or  herbs ;  but  a  large  or  a  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  portion  ot  colour.  Quantity  is 
used  only  in  the  natural  sense:  portiem  also  ia  ike 
moral  application,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  of  a  stated 
qvantity.  Material  substances,  aa  wood,  atone,  seenus, 
and  liquids,  are  necessarily  considered  with  regard  lo 
quantity;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  cJrcam- 
stances  of  human  life  are  divided  into  posticus.  A 
builder  estimates  the  quantity  of  malensdn  winch  be 
will  wont  for  the  completion  of  a  house;  the  work 
man  estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which  the  wort 
will  require; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  In  the  fame. 

Walks* 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Communicate,  in  Latin  communieatus,  participle  at 
communico,  contracted  from  communi/Uo,  signifies  la 
make  common  property  with  another;  impart,  cow- 
pounded  of  in  and  part,  signifies  to  give  in  part  » 
another. 

Imparting  is  a  species  of  communicating;  one  si- 
ways  communicates  in  imparting,  but  not  vice  nersd. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is 
communicated;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another h 
imparted;  what  one  knows  or  thinks  ia  communicated 
or  made  commonly  known ;  what  one,  feels  Is  imparts* 
and  participated  in:  intelligence  or  Information  m 
communicated ;  *  A  man  who  publishes  his  works  to  a 
volume  haa  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  con 
municatee  his  writings  to  the  world  In  loose  tracts' 
Annuo*.    Becrsta  or  sorrows  are  i 
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1  et  hear  what  an  unskilful  friend  may  Bay, 
As  If  a  blind  man  should  direct  jour  way : 
So  I  myself,  tboogh  wanting  to  be  taught, 
May  yet  iapart  a  bint  thars  worth  your  thought 

Gou>im«. 
Those  who  always  communicate  all  they  hear,  some- 
times cemmsmscaJs  more  than  they  really  know<  it  la 
she  characteristic*  of  friendship  to  allow  her  votaries 
to  impart  their  Joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communicate  what  belongs  to  another, 
as  w«\\  as  that  which  is  his  own;  but  he  imparls 
that  only  which  concern*  or  belongs  to  himself:  an 
openness  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate 
their  Intentions  as  soon  aa  they  are  formed ;  loquacity 
impels  others  to  communicate  whatever  is  told  them :  a 
generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  import  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
food  intelligence  and  In  imparting  good  advice. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 
Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
the  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  com- 
■smii  arise,  who  Is  ready  to  tell  ail  he  Knows;  he  is 
freay  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the  commu- 
ascacs'ee  person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  /res 
person  has  no  regard  for  others. 

A  communicative  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence ;  a  free  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
cency: communicativeness  of  disposition  produces 
Dwell  mischief ;  freedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  oc- 
eestons  much  offence.  Communicativeness  is  the  ex- 
cess of  sincerity ;  it  offend*  by  revealing  what  it  ought 
to  conceal :  freedom  la  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends 
by  speaking  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense; 
when  a  person  is  communicative  for  the  Instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  is /res  in  imparting  to  others 
whatever  he  can  of  his  enjoyments;  *  The  most  mise- 
rable of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  moat  communicative  Is  the  happiest.'— Grovb. 
phanee  was  in  private  life  of  a  free,  open,  and 
temper.'— Cumberland. 

COMMUNION,  C0NVER8B. 

Cssmsaisa,  fromeomsMOM  and  common,  signifies  the 

set  of  making  common  (e.  Common) ;  converse,  from 

the  Latin  convert*  to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a 

trauafjtTlng. 

Both  these  terms  Imply  a  communication  between 
minds;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does;  spirits  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  or  men  may  bold  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God ;  '  Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
close  communion  with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and 
rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such 
a  soul.' — Sooth.    People  hold  converse  together ; 
In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn :  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.— Thomson. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold  communion 
*ith  himself;  be  holds  converse  always  with  another. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  body;  of  rational 
'   *  and 


bangs;  community,  from  communitas  i 
common  («.  Common),  signifies  abstractedly  the  slate 
of  being  common,  and  in  an  extended  sense  those  who 
ere  In  a  state  of  common  possession ;  society,  in  Latin 
ssciefat,  from  sects*  a  companion,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  are  In  that  state. 

Community  In  any  thing  constitutes  a  community;  a 
common  interest,  a  common  language,  a  common  go- 
vernment, Is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  h 
any  number  of  individuate;  communities 
edhrteir  


aed  by 

thenfoi 


able  into  large  or  small;  the  former 

■ay  be  states,  the  latter  families;  *  Was  there  ever 
any  tsnmunity  so  corrupt  as  not  to  Include  within  it 
sssvlssate  of  isfJ  worth  V-BLAim.    The  coming  to- 


gether of  many  constitotes  a  society; 

either  private  or  puMlck,  according  to  the  purpose  fiv 
which  they  meet  together;  friends  form  societies  fo. 
the  purpose  of  pleasure;  indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  the  purposes  of  business;  'The  great  cm* 
munity  of  mankind  b  necessarily  broken  into  smauei 
independent  societies.'— Johnson. 

Community  has  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense;  society  has  a  general  and  unlimited  import - 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  community  an 
those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
contempt  for  religion  and  disaffection  to  the  state ;  the 
morale  of  society  are  thus  corrupted  as  it  were  at  the 
fountain-head. 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only:  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  constitute  a  community;  with  them  there  is 
more  communion  than  association. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Convivial,  in  Latin  eonvivialis,  from  convivo  to  live 
together,  signifies  being  entertained  together;  social, 
from  Modus  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to  com- 
pany. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  In  social  is  that  of  en- 
joyment from  an  intercourse  with  society.  The  con- 
vivial is  a  species  of  the  social;  it  is  the  sects/  In  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  Is  social,  but 
what ia sect's!  is  something  more;  the  former  is  ex- 
celled  by  the  latter  as  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  the  convivial  board;  but  social  inter* 
course,  social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like;  '  It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  OnnomL 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  ana 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who  they  were 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at 
which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  with  a  plebeian 
society.'— Johnson.  '  Plato  and  Socrates  snared  many 
social  hours  with  Aristophanes.'— Cumberland. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ;  sociable,  from 
the  same  root,  signifies  sble  or  fit  to  be  a  companion ; 
the  former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
socio/  people  seek  others ;  sociable  people  are  sought 
for  by  others.  It  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and 
not  sociable;  to  be  sociable  and  not  social:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without  communica- 
ting his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainments 
Is  social  but  not  sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  drspoai 
tiofl  are  often  In  tkia  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they 
give:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  talents  to  please 
company,  but  not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company, 
may  be  sociable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratify 
their  pride,  and  stay  away  to  Indulge  their  humour. 
Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  applicable  to  things, 
with  a  similar  distinction ;  social  intercourse  is  that 
Intercourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purposes 
of  society ;  social  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  as- 
sociating together ; 

Social  friends, 
Attun'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul.— Thomson. 
A  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  sodablo  which 
encourages  the  association  of  many ;  '  Sciences  are  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  nourish  best  hi  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other.'—  Blacutonb. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Society  (o.  Association)  and  company  (a.  Atootie, 
Hon)  here  express  either  the  persons  s mortaring  or 
the  act  of  assoViallng 

In  either  case,  society  is  a  general,  and  company  a 


particular,  term ;  as  respects  parsons  associating,  society 
""■  *■  either  all  the  associated  part  of  mankind, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  society,  the  weU-being 
of  society;  or  It  hi  said  only  of  a  particular  number  of 
Individuals  associated:  in  which  latter  case  It 


nearest  to  company,  and  differs  from  it  only  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  A  society  is  a.' ways  formed 
for  some  solid  puapose.  as  Uw  Humane  Sotiotsj.-  sad 
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tbe  emp«r  »  always  brougbt  together  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  as  hat  already  been  observed. 

Good  aenee  teaebea  at  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  Iba  rules  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong;  good 
■feeding  preterite*  to  us  to  render  oureelvea  agreeable 
to  the  cmumv  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

When  expreestngthe  abstract  action  of  associating, 
*msi$ty  la  even  more  general  and  Indefinite  than  before: 
It  expresses  that  which  ta  common  to  mankind;  and 
company  that  which  is  peculiar  to  individuals.  The  love 
of  sscisty  is  inherent  In  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened  or 
destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution  or  the 
nt  of  our 


Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society^ 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.— Miltoh. 
Every  one  naturally  likes  the  company  of  his  own 
friends  and  connexions  In  preference  to  that  of 
strangers.  Society  is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act; 
company  Is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  society  of  those  from 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  be  In  their  company.  ThessctsCy 
of  Intelligent  men  is  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life ;  the  company  of  facetious  men  Is  agreeable 
In  travelling ;  '  Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
from  his  melancholy,  cannot  secure  him  from  his  con- 
science.'—South. 

ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

Associat*.  in  Latin  mssoeiatus,  participle  of  assodo, 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  socio  to  ally,  signifies  one 
united  with  a  person ;  companion*  from  company,  sig- 
nifies one  that  bears  company  (s.  7b  accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together;  companions  are 
only  occasionally  In  each  other's  company:  as  our 
habits  are  formed  from  our  arsenate*,  we  ought  to  be 
particular  in  our  choice  of  them;  as  our  companion* 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  choose 
eueh  as  are  suitable  to  ourselves ;  *  We  see  many  strug- 
gling single  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of  confining 
their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms.'— Johssok. 
Many  men  may  be  admitted  a*  companions,  who  would 
not  altogether  be  fit  as  associate*;  *  There  la  a  degree 
of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  long  association  with  fortuitous  compa- 
nion* will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate 
tbe  fervour  of  sincerity.'— Johhsoh. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  as  in  some  nasi* 
bsjs,  and  share  with  us  in  the  labour ;  '  Addison  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  appearing  aa  his  associates:— 
Johmsok.  A  companion  takes  part  with  us  in  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the  pleasure  or  the  pain ; 

Thus  while  the  cordage  stretched  ashore  may  guide 

Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide ; 

This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore.— Falcoheb. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  several  persons 
Into  one  body.         ** 

Association  t«.  To  associate)  is  general,  the  rest 
specifick.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  object,  it  is  an  association. 
Association*  are  therefore  political,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary;  *  society  is  an  association  for  some 
apeelfiek  purpose,  moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political; 
acsmsemr  is,  in  this  application  of  the  term,  an  *b*o- 
dsMonof  n»any  for  tbe  purpose  of  trade;  a  partner- 
skip  Is  an  association  of  a  few  for  tbe  same  object. 

Whenever  association  is  used  In  distinction  from 
the  others,  it  denotes  that  which  is  partial  in  Its  ob- 
ject and  temporary  in  Its  duration.  It  Is  founded  on 
nitty  of  sentiment  aa  well  aa  unity  of  object;  but  it 
Ized,  and  kept  together  only  by  tbe 


Ject  and  temporary  in  Its  duration. 

unity  of  sentiment  aa  — " * 

la  mostly  unorganized,  ,      _  .„_.___ 

spirit  which  gives  rise  to  It.    It  is  not,  however,  tbe 

toss  dangerous  on  this  account ;  and  when poHtieksare 

*  •    i  a  spirit  h-    " 

the  last  tblr 


hostile  to 
1  order  of  things ;  as  the  last  thirty  years 
have  evinced  to  us  by  woful  experience ;  *  For  my  own 
Dart  I  eouM  warn  that  all  honest  men  would  antar  Into 


an  association  for  tbe  rapport  of  one  i 
tbe  endeavours  of  those  wham  tbey  oagJ*  to  look  ■pew 
as  their  common  enemies,  whatever  sale  tbcqr  may  be- 
long to.'— Addisoh. 

A  satisfy  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object,  whir* 
is  permanent  In  Its  nature ;  It  to  well  oojanized,  aaat 

commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  tbe  c r  ■■ !*- 

literalure,  or  religion.  No  country  c 
merous  and  excellent  socistus,  whether  of  a  chariuaie. 
a  religious,  or  a  literary  description,  as  England ;  *  Wean 
I  humbly  propose  to  the  publick  to,  that  there  anay  be  a. 
society  erected  in  London  to  consist  of  tbe  moat  aktinaf 
persons  of  both  sexes,  for  tbe  inspection  of  modes  aaat 
fashions.'— Budosll 

-  Companit*  are  brougbt  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  as 
exist;  their  duration  depends  on  tbe  conttBgeBCies  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  South  Sea  Compemy,  wbkb  was 
founded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  tbe  r 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  form 
The  East  India  Company,  on  the  other  band,  which  at 
one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  promises  aw 
much  permanency  as  is  commonly  allotted  to  bcunaa 
transactions ;  *  The  nation  la  a  company  of  players.* 
Advisor. 

Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  iodhrttoalaaal  pri- 
vate nature.    As  they  are  without  orgaaixadou  axaf 
system,  they 
eiation.    Their  dun 

chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  I 
to  co-operate  In  a  close  point  of  union.    Tbey  arc 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  ruinously;  'Gay  i 


i  they  i 

are  more  precarious  than  any  others. 

ration  depends  not  only  am 


partnermnip  k 
figuratively,  In  reference  to  other  objects; 
A  partnership  in  all  science;  a  partn 
virtue  and  In  all  perfection.1— Bran 


ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

Association,  «.  Associats;  ceemraafriea,  (rasa  the 
Latin  combrno,  or  con  and  Msw,  signifies  tying  twa 
into  one. 

An  association  14  something  less  binding  tbaaaasw- 
bination;  association*  are  formed  for  purposes  af 
convenience;  combinations  are  formed  to  serve  either 
tbe  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  associa- 
tion is  therefore  always  taken  In  a  good  or  an  fanMar 
ent sense;  combination  In  an  indifferent  or  bad  sans*. 
An  association  Is  pubilek;  it  embraces  nil  classes  of 
men :  a  combination  is  often  private,  and  includes  eatr 
a  particular  description  of  persons.  Associations  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose ;  '  In  tny  yesterday1* 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  honest  men  of  all  partial 
should  enter  Into  a  kind  of  association  for  tbe  defease 
of  one  another.'— Addisoh.  Combination*  are  fre- 
quently formed  for  particular  purposes,  which  respect 
the  interest  of  the  few;  to  the  injury  of  many ;  *  The 
cry  of  the  people  In  cities  and  towfcs,  though  unforui- 
nately  (from  a  fear  of  their  moJthnde  mndedmsimahoa) 
the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  be  tbe  leant  regarded, 
on  the  subject  of  monopoly.'— Buekb.  Associations 
are  formed  by  coed  citiaena ;  combinations  by  discon- 
tented mecnanfeke,  or  low  persons  in  general.  Tbe  tau- 
ter term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  good  sense  when 
taken  for  the  general  act  of  combining%  in  which  cast 
it  expresses  a  closer  union  than  association  ;  '  There 
is  no  doubt  bet  all  the  safety,  happiness,  and  conve- 
nience that  men  enjoy  In  this  life,  b  from  the  combima 
Uon  of  partkularpsrsons  into  societies  or  corporations 
—South. 

When  used  for  things,  association  la  a  natural  ac- 
tion; combination  an  arbitrary  action.  Things  mass- 
ceeleof  themselves,  but  combinations  mn  formed  ertbei 
by  design  or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate  bsj 
what  barmonlaea:  things  tbe  most  opposite  la  theii 
nature  are  oombinsd  together.  Wa  assmenu*  pexaoat 
with  places,  or  events  with  names;  discordant  proper 
ties  are  combined  in  the  same  body.  With  tbe  aaas> 
of  one's  birthplace  are  associated  pleasurable  recol 
lections;  virtue  and  vice  are  often  so  mmlmsi  m  tbt 
same  character  as  to  form  a  contrast.  Tbeassociotism 
of  Ideas  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  huaua 
mind,  but  It  can  never  be  admitted  assolvingany  dif 
Acuity  respecting  tho  structure  and  composition  of  the 
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sou) ;  c  Meekness  and  courtesy  will  always  recommend 
the'  first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.'— 
Johkson.  The  combination,  of  letters  forms  syllables, 
and  that  of  syllables  forms  words;  'Before  the  lime 
of  Dryden,  those  happy  combination*  of  words  which 
distinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted. V-Johmsom. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPIRACY. 
CombtMatiom,  v.  Association,  combination;  cabal, 
in  French  cabals,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kabala, 
signifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret;  plot,  in  French  eomploU,  ii  derived, 
like  Mie  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin  plico  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  Intricate  or  dark  concern;  con- 
spiracy), in  French  conspiration,  from  con  and  spire 
to  breathe  together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  combination.     A 
combination  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forma  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terms;  a  cab  ml  is  secret  as  to  its  end;  a  plot  and  con- 
v   epiracy  are  secret  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 
>       Cambinatic^n  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
then*  mutual   defence  In  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.       t.  tabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices In  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
its  own  advantage :  the  natural  and  ruling  idea  of  cabal 
is  that  of  assembling  a  number,  and  manoeuvring  se- 
cretly with  address.    A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of 
some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  the  ruling 
Ides  In  a  plot  Is  that  or  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
In  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.    A  conspiracy  Ii  a 
general  intelligence  among  persons  united  to  effect 
some  serious  chance :  the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in 
this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  plan. 

A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a 
cabal  or  a  plot,  though  always  objectionable ;  a  com- 
bination may  have  many  or  lew.  A  cabal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  sufficient  to  form  a  party,  It  gains 
strength  by  numbers;  a  plot  Is  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  it  diminishes  its  security  by  numbers;  a  con- 
spiracy mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes,  although  It  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals 
give  rise  to  combinations;  they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanic**, and  the  lower  orders  of  society;  'The  pro- 
tector, dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  ninlecontenta  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  against  him.'— Hens. 
Restless,  Jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds  are  ever 
forming  cabals ;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers; 
I  see  yon  court  the  crowd, 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  cabals.— Drtobn. 
Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  Is  concerned 
In  forming  plots; 

Oh !  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
Annuo*. 

Disaffected  subjects  and  bad  citizens  form  con- 
spiracies, which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  disap- 
pointed ambition ; 

O  Conspiracy! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free.— Shaxspbaes. 
The  object  of  a  combination,  although  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  oilier*,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
tests  on  a  question  of  claims  which  it  proposes  to  de- 
cide by  forre ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifiable  as 
the  means:  to  this  description  are  the  combinations 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.   The  object  of  a  cabal 
n  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible ;  Its  end  is  to 
gain  favour,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the  distributor 
of  places,  honours,  emoluments,  reputation,  and  all 

►  Vide  Eoubeod:  «  Oabale,  oomph*,  eooajsjiiloD, 


such  contingencies  as  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  officers;  in  the  republick  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blasts 
the  success  of  their  works ;  in  publlr.k  societies  it  stops 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nips  merit  in  the  bud  ;  in  the 
world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the  object 
of  committing  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a  private  or 
publick  nature,  as  Jhe  murder  or  plunder  of  Indivldu 
als,  the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destrue 
tion  of  something  very  valuable.  Astarba  in  Telema- 
cnus  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  plot  for  the 
poisoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annihilation  of  the  Eng 
lish  government  was  the  object  of  that  plot  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  conspiracy  is  oftener  to  bring  about  some  evff 
change  in  publick  than  in  private  concerns:  It  is  com 
monry  directed  against  the  govemour,  in  order  to  over 
turn  the  government:  in  a  republick, conspiracies  arc 
Justified  and  hailed  as  glorious  events  when  sanctioned 
by  success:  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  against  Cesar  is 
always  represented  by  the  favourers  of  a  republick  as 
a  magnanimous  exploit-  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  where 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  conspiracies  to 
crush  the  usurpers ;  hence  usurpations  and  conspira- 
cies succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  m 
republicks  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  Is  the  only 
right  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  principles 
of  republican  equality :  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  person  ot  th 
are   "" 

every  conspiracy, 
God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


?re  the  person  ot  the  sovereign  and  his  authority 
alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  his  country,  and 
ry  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence  to  the  laws  of 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  close  m 
tercourse;  but  fellowship  is  said  of  men  as  individu 
als,  society  of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  carefli 
not  to  hold  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad  character 
or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who  profess  bad  prka 
ciples; 

III  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains ; 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  Join'd  \n  fellowship  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  01  my  soul. 

Gilbert  West 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 

Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone, 

Amid  this  world  of  death.— Thomson. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 
Assemble,  In  French  assembler,  Latin  adsimuUtre 
or  assimulare,  from  similis  like  and  eimul  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together;  muster,  la 
German  mustem  to  set  out  for  inspection,  comes  from 
the  Latin  monstror  to  show  or  display;  collect,  la 
Latin  collectus,  participle  of  colligo,  compounded  of 
col  or  con  and  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  Is  said  of  persons  only ;  muster  and  collect 
of  persons  or  things.    To  assemble  is  to  bring  together 
by  a  call  or  invitation ;  to  muster  is  to  bring  together 
by  an  act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view,  at  one 
time,  and  from  one  quarter ;  to  collect  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  different  times,  and  from  different  quarters: 
the  parliament  is  assembled:  snMiers  are  mustered 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  thev  numbers ; 
Assemble  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  notes, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.— Otwat. 
An  army  Is  collected  In  preparation  for  war.  «,  king 
assembles  his  council  in  order  to  consult  w<lh  them  or 

CMick  measures;  ■  general  musters  his  for.es  befoif 
undertakes  an  expedition,  and  csUeus  more  troops 
if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  entry  thing  w*dch  can  be  srooglr 
together  in  numbers;  muster  is  nt«d  figuratively  flu 
stinging  together,  Pa  an  hnirje-hafie  parpoat,  wfcv**» 
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to  taotrfs  possession:  (took*  eotos,  cariosities,  and  the 
like,  are  collected;  a  person's  resources,  his  strength, 
courage,  resolution,  fcc,  are  mastered;  some  persons 
have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the  pieces  of  antiquity 
which  fall  in  their  way; 

Each  leader  now  his  eeatter*d  force  conjoins 
In  dose  array,  and  forms  the  deep'ning  lines : 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
CoUuts  his  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 

Port. 
On  a  irylnc  occasion  ft  is  necessary  to  muster  all  the 
fortitude  of  which  we  are  master ; 

Oh!  thou  bast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work! 
And  now  she  masters  up  a  train  of  images. 

Rowb 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 
Assemble,  v.  To  assembly  muster;  convene,  in  Latin 
conveniv,  signifies  to  come  or  bring  together;  cease**, 
in  Latin  convoco,  signifies  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons  into  one  place, 
for  a  specifick  purpose,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Assemble  conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition; 
convene  and  convoke  include  likewise  some  collateral 
Idea:  people  are  assembled,  whenever  they  are  re*- 
pened  or  convoked,  but  not  vice  versd,  A  trembling  Is 
mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening  by  in  at  of  seve- 
ral :  a  crowd  ls»  assembled  by  an  ludfvidual  in  the 
streets ;  a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons:  people  are  assembled  either  on 
public*  or  private  business ;  they  are  always  convened 
on  a  pubiick  occasion.  A  king  assembles  his  parlia- 
ment; a  particular  individual  assembles  his  friends; 

He  ceas'd ;  the  assembled  warr  lours  all  assent, 

All  but  Atrides.— Com ssrlamd. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened  : 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  conven'd 

By  magick  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Cownta. 

Animals  also  as  well  as  men  may  be  said  to  be  assem- 


assemblags  of  rural  objects,  whether  In  i 
representation,  constitutes  a  landscape ; 


Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embowered 
All  the  not  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arrive, 
Faint  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 
Thomson. 
There  is  nothing  Imperative  on  the  part  of  those 
that  assemble  or  convene,  and  nothing  binding  on  those 
assembled  or  convened:  one  assembles  or  convenes  by 
Invitation  or  request ;  one  attends  to  the  notice  or  not 
at  pleasure.    To  convoke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  act 
of  authority :  it  is  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  the  call ;  it  is  heeded  by  those  who  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  attend.    Assembling  and  convening 
are  always  for  domestick  or  civil  purposes:  convoking 
is  always  employed  in  clvii  or  spiritual  matters:  a 
dying  man  a#«ems/e«  his  friends  round  his  death- bed ; 
a  meeting  is  convened  in  order  to  present  an  address; 
the  dignitaries  In  the  church  are  convoked  by  the  su- 
preme authority,  or  a  king  convokes  his  council ; 
Here  cease  thy  fury,  and  the  chiefs  and  kings, 
Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 

Pora. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

Assembly,  assemblage,  are  collective  terms  derived 
from  the  verb  assemble ;  group  comes  from  the  Italian 
grufpo,  which  among  painters  signifies  an  assemblage 
of  figures  in  one  place ;  collection  expresses  the  act  of 
collecting,  or   the   body  collected  (v.  To  assemble, 

Assembly  respects  persons  only;  assemblage,  things 
snly;  group  and  collection,  persons  or  things:  an  as- 
sembly Is  any  number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
together  of  themselves;  an  assemblage  is  any  number 
standing  together:  a  group  is  come  together  by  acci- 
dent, or  put  together  by  design;  a  collection  is  mostly 
put  or  brought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly  to  disperse ; 
Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  effects  of  these 
fttnlvcrsary  assemhlies:— Bodobll.    An  agreeable 


O  Hertford  I  fitted  or  to  shine  in  < 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  pink* 
With  innocence  and  meditation  Join1* 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 


A  painting  will  sometimes  consist  only  of  a  grvmp  of 
figures,  but  if  they  be  well  chosen  ft  will  sosBetuses 
produce  a  wonderful  effect:  a  eoUeetssm  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  Immediately  dispersed  by  the  as 
thorny  of  the  magistrate.  In  a  targe  asetmbty  yas 
may  sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblage  of  cha- 
racters, countenances,  and  figures;  when  people  cone 
together  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion,  they  sri* 
often  form  themselves  into  distinct  gramme  ; 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie. 

Thoxsobt 

The  coUettion  of  scarce  books  and  eurioss  editions  has 
become  a  passion,  which  is  justly  ridiculed  ander  the 
title  of  bibliomania ;  *  There  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford 


containing  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  are  of  the 
finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample  cot- 
lections  of  their  poems  behind  them.*— 0u  W.Joan 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING.  COSGRE 
GATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIET.  CONGRESS, 
CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVOCATION, 
COUNCIL. 

An  assembly  (v.  Te  assembly  master)  is  simply  the 
assembling  together  of  any  number  of  persons,  or  the 
persons  so  assembled:  this  idea  is  common  to  sJl  the 
rest  of  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  object,  mode, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  action; 
company,  a  body  linked  together  (v.  To  accompany), 
is  an  assembly  for  purposes  of  amusement;  meet- 
ing, a  body  met  together,  is  an  assembly  foe  general 
purposes  of  busioess ;  congregation,  a  body  flocked  or 
gathered  together,  from  the  Latin  grex  a  flock,  u  an 
assembly  brought  together  from  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment, and  community  of  purpose;  parliament,  is 
French  parlement,  from  parler  to  speak,  signifies  as 
assembly  for  speaking  or  debating  on  important  mat- 
ters; diet,  from  the  Greek  ctairdw  to  govern,  is  an  ss 
sembly  for  governing  or  regulating  affairs  of  sum; 
congress,  from  the  Latin  congredior  to  march  la  a 
body,  to  an  assembly  coming  together  in  a  formal  msa 
ner  from  distant  parts  for  the  special  purposes;  con- 
vention, from  the  Latin  convents  to  come  together,* 
an  assembly  coming  together  in  an  onformal  and  pro- 
miscuous manner  from  a  neighbouring  quarter ;  synod, 
in  Greek  eAvoboc.,  compounded  of  ovv  and  Mar,  signi- 
fies literally  going  the  same  road,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  assembly  for  consultation  on  mat 
ten  of  religion ;  convocation  is  an  assembly  crass*** 
for  an  especial  purpose ;  council  is  an  assembly  fa 
consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  aHairs. 

An  assembly  to,  In  Its  restricted  sense,  pubiick,  ani 
under  certain  regulations;  ( Lucan  was  so  exasperated 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  him- 
self, and  was  beard  to  say,  "that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  in 
had  more  merit  than  their  whole  as- 


sembly;" upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought 
In  Cato  of  Utlca.'— Addisoh.  A  company  is  private, 
and  confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances;  'As  I  an 
Insignificant  to  the  company  In  pubiick  places,  and  m 
It  to  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do  to  show 
myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  make 
an  appearance.*— Stbblb.  A  meeting  Is  either  pub 
lick  or  private:  a  congregation  is  always  pubiick 
Meetings  are  held  by  all  woo  have  any  common  bad 
ness  to  arrange  or  pleasure  to  enjoy;  'It  Is  Terras 
lural  for  a  man  who  to  nottu  ---■-•- 
of  men,  or  assemblies  c 
sort  of  conversation  which  i 

houses.*— Btbelb.     A  congregation  In    ^   

sense  consists  of  those  who  follow  the  same  form  of 
doctrine  and  discipline;  4As  all  innocent  means  are  to 
be  used  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deav 
those  who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  eommon  cow 
eyegations  from  any  practice  which  they  mas-  tat 


i  not  turned  for  mirthful  meetings 
t  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  In  that 
which  we  meet  with  In  coffer 
A  congregation  In  its  rimltsi 
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iv*.'— Johnson.     Bat  the  term  may  be  ex- 
to  bodies  either  of  men  or  brute*  congregated 


Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vig'rous  wings, 
A  nd  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round:  in  congregation  full 
Tbe  flgur'd  flight  ascends.— Thomson. 

Ail  these  different  kinds  of  wiraUi^  are  formed  by 
individuate  to  their  private  capacity;  the  other  terms 
designate  assemblies  that  come  together  for  national 
purposes,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  word  convention, 
wbicb  may  be  eiiiier  domestkk  or  political. 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  assemblies  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government;  congress  and  con- 
vention are  assemblies  under  a  republican  government: 
of  the  first  description  are  ihe  parliaments  of  England 
and  Prance,  tbe  diets  of  Germany  and  Poland,  which 
consisted  of  subjects  assembled  by  the  monarch,  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation;  'The  word 
parliament  was  first  applied  to  general  assemblies  of 
the  states   under  Louis  VII.  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.'— Blacxstons.   »  What 
further  provoked  their  indignation  was  that  Instead  of 
twenty -five  pistoles  formerly  allowed  to  each  member 
for  their  charge  In  coming  to  the  diet,  he  had  presented 
them  with  six  only.'— Stkele.    Of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  late  national  convention  of  France:  bat  there 
is  this  difference  observable  between  a  congress  and  a 
convention,  that  the  former  consists  of  deputies  or 
delegates  from  higher  authorities,  that  Is,  from  inde- 
pendent governments  already  established ;  but  a  con- 
vention Is  a  self-constituted  assembly,  which  has  no 
Kwer  but  what  it  assumes  to  itself;  '  Prior  had  not, 
wever,  much  reason  to  complain ;  for  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in  1691)  be 
was  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy.*— Johksom.    'The  office  of  conser- 
vators of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scotland ; 
and  these,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since 
they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  summon 
In  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention 
of  states.*— Hum  a. 

A  synod  and  convocation  are  in  religious  matters 
what  a  diet  and  convention  are  in  civil  mailers:  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
anent;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
discipline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministry;  (A  synod  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.'— 
Johnson.  'The  convocation  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliament,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with 
regal  state.'— BlackstoVe. 

A  council  is  more  important  than  all  other  species 
of  assembly;  it  consists  of  persons  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do  not 
so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  things.  Religious  councils  used 
to  determine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline;  political 
councils  frame  laws  and  determine  the  fate  of  em- 


InsplrM  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'd  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train. 
Pops. 


GUEST,  VISITER,  OR  VISITANT. 

Quest,  from  the  northern  languages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained;  visiter  Is  tbe  one  who  pays  the 
visit  Tbe  guest  is  to  the  visiter  as  a  species  to  the 
genua:  every  guest  is  a  visiter,  but  every  visiter  is 
not  a  guest.  Tbe  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  Intercourse;  but  the  guest 
also  partakes  of  hospitality.  We  are  visiters  at  the 
tea-table,  at  the  card-table,  and  round  the  fire:  we  are 
guests  at  the  festive  board ; 

Some  great  behest  from  heav'n 
To  us  perhaps  Be  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.— VLivron. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 

T»  admit  the  tides  of  early  visitants.— Dm**. 


COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER,  COADJUTOR, 
ASSISTANT. 


Colleague,  in  French  coUigue,  Latin  coUega,  com 

»unded  of  col  or  con  and  Isgatus  sent,  signifies  sent 

or  employed  upon  the  same  business ;  partner,  from 


tbe  word  part,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner :  men  in  the 
highest  offices  are  colleagues ;  tradesmen,  meclrauicks, 
and  subordinate  persons  are  partners :  every  Roman 
consul  had  a  colleague;  every  workman  has  com 
monly  A  partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
office;  partner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  to 
community  of  Interest:  whenever  two  persons  are 
employed  to  act  together  or  the  same  business  they 
Stand  In  the  relation  of  colleagues  to  ,each  other ; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  endeavours  either 


in  trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated  partners: 

ministers,  judges,  cr       '* J     '    ' '- 

ries  are  colleagues  ; 


.  commissioners,  and  plenipotentla- 


But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  bis  first  colleagues,  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  judge,  and  on  his  frame  pronounce. 

Wsst. 
Bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card-players,  and 
the  like,  have  partners; 

And  lo!  sad  partner  of  tlw»  "p^rM  care, 
Weary  and  faint  I  drive  ui;  b.,..     .far. 

Wa*toh 

Coadjutor,  compounded  of  co  or  con  and  adjutor  a 
helper,  signifying  a  fellow-labourer,  Is  more  noble  than 
assistant,  which  signifies  properly  one  that  assists  or 
takes  a  part ;  the  latter  being  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal. 

The  assistant  performs  menial  offices  in  tbe  minor 
concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times: 
the  coadjutor  labours  conjointly  in  some  concern  or 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  assistant 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation ;  a  coadjutor  is  a  volun- 
tary fellow- labourer.  In  every  publick  concern  where 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the  original  pro- 
moters; 'Advices  from  Vienna  Import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg  is  dead,  who  Is  succeeded  by  Cocnt 
Rarrach,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
last  three  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  Archbishop.'— 
Steele.  In  the  medical  and  scholastick  professions 
assistants  are  Indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business ;  'As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladles,  my  as- 
sistants  and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you 
on  my  right-hand,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 
jealous  of  your  honour;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.*— Addison.  Coadjutors  ought  to  be 
zealous  and  unanimous ;  assistants  ought  to  be  assi 
duous  and  faithful. 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Although  the  terms  ally  and  confederate  are  derived 
from  the  words  alliance  and  confederacy  (v.  Alliance), 
they  are  used  only  in  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ally  is  one  who  forms  an  alliance  in  the  political 
sense;  a  confederate  Is  one  who  forms  confederacies 
In  general,  but  more  particularly  when  such  confede- 
racies are  unauthorized. 

The  Portuguese  and  English  are  allies ;  «  We  could 
hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France,  either  as 
subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  or  as  an  lnferiour  and  dependent  ally  under 
their  protection.*— Temple.  William  Tell  had  some 
few  particular  friends  who  were  his  confederates; 
1  Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  expect 
a  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince,  they 
entered  Into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  country  made  aa 
Inroad  with  their  confederates  Into  the  county  of 
Devon.*— Hma.  This  latter  term  Is  however  used 
with  more  propriety  In  its  worst  sense,  for  aa  associate 
In  a  rebellious  faction,  as  in  sneaking  of  Cromwel 
and  bis  confederates  who  were  concerned  in  tbe  death, 
of  the  king. 

Confederate  and  accomplice  both  Imply  a  partner  in 
some  proceeding,  but  they  differ  as  to  tbe  nature  of 
the  proceeding:  la  tbe  former  ease  It  may  be  lawful  ot 
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unlawful ;  In  the  latter  unlawful  only.  In  this  latter 
mom  a  confederate  is  a  partner  in  a  plot  or  secret  asso- 
ciation :  an  accomplice  is  a  partner  In  tome  acuve  vio- 
lation of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  retained  bis  resolu- 
tion till  the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
hat  confederates:  It  is  the  common  refuge  of  all  rob- 
ben  and  desperate  characters  to  betray  tbeir  accom- 
plices In  order  to  screen  themselves  from  punishment ; 
Now  march  the  bold  confederates  through  the  plain, 
Well  bors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

D*YDBlt. 

It  Is  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the  grand- 
mother of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  his  mother 
to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  find  accom- 
plices wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action. 
U  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  American  plantations/ 

— JOHVSOH. 

ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

Alliance,  in  French  alliance,  from  the  Latin  alligo  to 
knit  or  tie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of  being 
tied;  league,  In  French  tim  comes  from  the  same 
verb  ligo  to  bind;  confederacy  or  confederation,  lu 
Latin  confederation  from  con  and  fmdus  an  agreement, 
or  fides  faitn,  signifies  a  joining  together  under  a  cer- 
tain pledge. 

*  Relationship,  friendship,  the  advantage  or  a  good 
understanding,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  necessity, 
are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  alliances.  A 
league  is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  junction  of  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  some  common  enterprise, 
or  obtaining  some  common  object.  A  confederacy  is  a 
onion  of  interest  and  support  on  particular  occasions. 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  supposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpation  and 

treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between  sovereigns : 
k  is  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
frith.  Leagues  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
■mall  communities ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  Imperative  nature,  they  are  in  this  man- 
ner rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confederacies 
are  formed  between  individuals  or  communities; 
they  continue  while  ibe  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
in  motion  rewains;  and  every  individual  is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
press contract 

t  History  mentions  frequent  alliances  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal; 

Who  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Juno  choose, 
And  such  all.ttaes  and  such  gifts  refuse  1 

Darns*. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  famous  league,  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  and  which  took  lu  rise  in  a  confederacy 
formed  against  the  Austrian  government  by  William 
Tell  and  his  companions ; 

Rather  In  leagues  of  endless  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymenial  rite.— Addison. 
The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  single 

Kwer  Is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy.*— 
BHSOlf. 

Confederacy  is  always  taken  In  a  civil  or  political 
sense :  alliance  and  league  are  sometimes  employed  in 
a  moral  sense ;  the  former  being  applied  to  marriage, 
the  latter  to  plots  or  factions.  Alliance  Is  taken  only  in 
a  good  acceptation ;  league  and  confederacy  frequently 
la  relation  to  that  which  b  bad.  Alliances  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
*  Though  domestick  misery  must  follow  an  alliance 
with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are  made  every 
day.'— Cumberland.  Leagues  may  have  plunder  for 
their  object,  and  confederacies  may  be  treasonable; 
Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you  '11  find 
In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  JoinM. 

Taw. 
When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 

*  Vide  Glrard  and  Roubaud:  "Alliance,  Ilgoe,  con- 


Was  spilt  into  diversity  of  tonnes. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  vaUey  those, 
Goddravea  " 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

Alliance,  v.  Alliance,  league ;  ejtetff,  I 
nttos,  from  of  or  ad  andjEnis  a  border  i 
tigulty  of  borders. 

Alliance  is  artificial :  affinity  is  natural ;  an  aUu 
formed  either  by  persons  or  by  circumstances ;  an  m 
exists  of  itself:  an  alliance  subsists  between  pi 
only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between  things  figaia- 
tively ;  ( Religion  (in  England)  has  maintained  a  pro- 
per alliance  with  the  stale.'— Blah.    An  affinity  exists 
between   things  as  weU  as  persons;  *U  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  signs  were  invented  originally  to  ex- 
press the  several  occupations  of  their  owners;  sad  to 
bear  some  affinity^  in  their  external  designations,  with 
the  wares  to  be  disposed  of.'— Batwukst.    Tbe  aHo- 
ancs  between  families  is  matrimonial ; 
Ohorrour!  horrour!  after  this  alliasus 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe.— Diraas? 
The  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity 

BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 
Band,  in  French  sonde,  in  German,  etc  bana\ftam 
binden  to  bind,  signifies  the  thing  bound ;  emmpamy,  «. 
To  accompany;  crow,  from  the  French  en,  participle 
of  croitrs,  and  the  Latin  treses  to  grow  or  gainer,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  grown  or  formed  into  a  mass;  gangttM 
Saxon,  German,  etc  gang  a  walk,  from  fates  to  go, 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  small  association  far  a  par- 
ticular object :  a  band  is  an  association  where  menara 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  whether 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band  of  sokaera,  a 
band  of  robbers; 

Behold  a  ghastly  band 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hn  •  •'.*. 

These  are  Grecian  ghost*  ihat  in  battle  were  shm, 

And  unbury'd  remain, 

Inglorious  in  the  plain.— Davosa. 
A  company  marks  an  association  for  convenience  with- 
out any  particular  obligation,  as  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, a  company  of  strolling  players;  *  Chaucer  supposes 
in  his  prologue  to  bis  tales  that  a  company  of  pilgrisjs 
going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Soathwara. 
and  agree  that  for  their  common  amusement  on  the  read 
each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  to  Can 
terbury,  and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence.*— 
TvawmT. 

Crew  marks  an  association  collected  together  by  soase 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  motive: 
in  the  former  case  it  Is  used  for  a  ship's  crew  ;  in  the 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  It  la  employed  for 
any  number  af  evil-minded  persons  met  together 
from  different  quarters,  and  co-operating  for  some  bad 


The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovemM  erem, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 
Ditmi. 
Gang  Is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  association 
of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  in  general;  for 
such  an  association  is  rather  a  casual  meeting  from  the 
similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organised  body  under 
any  leader :  it  is  mora  in  coaamon  use  than  bamd:  the 
robbers  in  Germany  used  to  form  themselves  into  bends 
that  set  the  governing  of  the  country  at  <"  ~ 
housebreakers  and  pt<  U  pockets  i 
now  \n  gauge  ; 

Others  again  who  form  a  gang,'' 
Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  tang  * 
In  magazines  their  forces  Join, 
By  legal  methods  to  purloin.— Malltt. 

TROOP,  COMPANT. 
In  a  military  sense  a  troop  is  among  the  home  what 
a  company  is  among  the  foot;  but  this  is  only  aeer- 
tlals^ceptatkmoftheierma,    7Y^,inFreaahcr»«af 
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Spanfeh  trope,  Latin  turbo,  signifies  an  Indiscriminate 
multitude ;  company  {v.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
Joined  together,  and  bearing  each  other  comma**: 
hence  we  apeak  of  a  troop  of  burner*,  a  company  of 
players ;  a  troop  of  horsemen,  a  company  of  traveller!. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION. 
CONCOMITANT. 
Accompaniment  Is  properly  a  collective  term  to  ex- 
press what  goes  in  company,  and  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  companion,  which  also  signifies  what  is  in  the 
company,  la  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  things;  con- 
comttant,  from  the  intensive  syllable  eon  and  comes  a 
companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
goes  in  its  train,  and  is  applied  only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accompaniment  im 
plies  a  necessary  connexion ,  companion  an  incidental 
connexion :  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
Is  aa  one  whole  to  another :  the  accompaniment  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  Inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  complete ;  the  companion  belongs  to 
the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  they  correspond : 
in  this  manner  staging  is  an  accompaniment  in  Instru- 
mental nrastek ;  subordinate  ceiemonles  are  the  accom- 
pomimente  in  any  solemn  service;  'We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly 
Asiatics:  Greeks,  performed  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies In  metre  with  accompaniments  of  musick,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.'— Cumbbr- 
idua>.  A  pictare  may  be  the  companion  of  another 
picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together;  *  Alas,  my 
soul !  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing thing  that  art  sow  deserting  it,  whither  art  thou 
flying  1* — Stbklb.  _ 

The  concomitant  Is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  the 
accompaniment,  but  it  is  applied  only  to  moral  objects: 
thus  morality  is  a  concomitant  to  religion;  'As  the 
beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so  cer- 
tainly ia  decency  concomitant  to  virtue.'— Hughes. 

TO  ACCOMPANYLATTENDl  ESCORT, 
WATT  ON. 
Accompany,  In  French  acconwagner,  Is  compounded 
of  aa  or  ad  and  compagner,  In  Latin  compagtno  to  pat 
er  Join  together,  signifying  to  give  one's  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self  to  its  company : 
attend^  in  French  attendre,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
undo  to  tend  or  incline  towards,  signifies  to  direct 
one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  object;  escort,  In 
French  escorter,  from  the  Latin  cohere  a  cohort  or 
band  of  soldiers  that  attended  a  magistrate  on  his  going 
into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany  by  way  of 
safeguard. 

We  accompany*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  go; 
we  attend  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve ;  we  tscort 
those  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard. 
We  accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our  superiours, 
and  escort  superiours  or  inferiours.  The  desire  of 
pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the 
desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second  case ; 
he  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of  security,  In  the  last 
lace. 

One  Is  said  to  have  a  numerous  company,  a  crowd 
:f  attendants,  and  a  strong  escort ;  but  otherwise  one 
jerson  only  may  accompany  or  attend,  though  several 
ire  wanting  for  an  escort.  Friends  accompany  each 
ather  In  their  excursions:  'This  account  In  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
me  ladies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to 
he  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn.'— 
Goldsmith.  Princes  ace  attended  with  a  considerable 
retinae  whenever  they  appear  In  publick,  and  with  a 
strong  escort  when  they  travel  through  unfrequented 
and  dangerous  roads,  *  When  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
on  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addl- 
«m  attended  htm  as  his  secretary.'— Johnson.  Crease 
the  wife  of  .Cpeas  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
saving  Troy ;  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
ttis  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  bis  ex- 
ample and  his  doctrines;  St.  Paul  was  escorted  at  a 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men;  'He  very 
srodently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the  bosUers  that  ee- 
Mgcdto  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enlist  trader 

•  VideGirard:  «« Aecompagner,  eacorter " 


his  command  as  an  tscort  to  the  coach.'— Hawus 
worth. 
Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be  said  of  per 


case  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an  object  aa  a 
dependant  upon  It;  'The  old  English  plainness  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty 
of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among 
us.'— Tillotsom.  '  Humility  lodged  In  a  worthy  mlna 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  nv 
haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  can  pu> 
chase.'— HneHBs.  Pride  Is  often  accompanied  wl  s 
meanness,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience  x 
the  possessor;  '  The  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  ace  -m~ 
panies  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  set 
with  those  supernumerary  Joys  that  rise  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  a  pleasure.'— Addisoh. 

Attend  (v  To  attend  to)  is  here  employed  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  wait  on  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or  ex 
pect  the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation ;  waiting  on  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  attends  his  patient ;  a  member 
attends  In  parliament ;  one  gentleman  waits  on  an- 
other. We  attend  a  person  at  the  time  and  place  ap 
jminted;  we  wait  ea  those  with  whom  we  wish  t* 
speak.  Those  who  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
must  expect  every  mortification ;  it  is  wiser,  therefore, 
only  to  wait  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upon  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one;  to  attend  ia  to  bear  com 
pany  or  be  In  readiness  to  serve ;  to  watt  on  Is  actually 
to  perform  some  service.  A  nurse  attends  a  patient  is 
order  to  afford  him  assistance  as  occasion  requires, 
the  servant  waits  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  duties 
Attendants  about  the  great  are  always  near  the  person  • 
but  men  and  women  In  waiting  are  always  at  call 
People  of  rank  and  fashion  have  a  crowd  of  attend 
ante. 

At  length,  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num'roua  train.— Darns*. 

Those  of  the  middle  elasses  have  only  those  who  waU 
on  them ;  '  One  of  Pone's  constant  demands  was  of 
coffee  In  the  night ;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ;  but 
be  was  careful  to  reconjaymse  her  want  of  sleep.'— 
Johhsoh. 


PKOCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

Procession,  from  the  verb  proceed,  signifies  the  act  of 
going  forward  or  before,  that  Is,  in  the  present  Instance, 
of  going  before  others,  or  one  before  another ;  train  In 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  irako  to  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  in  the 
present  instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
low, any  object ;  retinue,  from  the  verb  to  retain,  signi- 
fies those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  In  a  certain  order;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leading  Idea  in  the  word  procession,  Is  but  collateral 
In  the  terms  train  and  retinue:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  procession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  anal 
stations ;  but  the  train  and  retinue  apply  only  to  such  a, 
follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
the  former  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the  conclnd 
ing  part  of  toma  procession;  the  latter  onlvlnregan 
to  the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great.  At  funeraL 
there  Is  frequently  along  train  of  coaches  belonging  U 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  which  close  the  procession 
princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or  pnbttck  oc 
castons,  without  a  numerous  rtfi'*u«. 

The  beauty  of  every  procession  consists  in  the  orde 
with  which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the  regu 
lartty  with  which  the  whole  goes  forward ; 

And  now  the  priests,  Potltius  at  their  head, 

In  skins  of  beasts  invoiv'd,  the  long  procession  led. . 

Daman. 
The  length  of  the  frats  Is  what  renders  It  roost  wor»h. 
of  notice; 
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My  trota  are  men  of  cboCea  nd  rarest  parts, 

That  in  the  most  exact  regard  rapport 

The  worship*  of  their  name*.— Shakskaie. 
Train  b  also  applied  to  other  objects  besides  persons; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  (rata, 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heav'n Gay. 

The  number  of  the  retina*  In  Eastern  nations  Is  one 
criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  iscsll- 


Hlm  and  his  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Remus  with  his  rich  retinue  lies.— Ditto*. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

The  Idea  of  many  Is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  that  of  multitude  from  the  Latin  multus  ; 
crowd,  from  the  verb  to  crowd,  signifies  the  many  that 
crowd  together;  throng,  from  the  German  drumgsn  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  together ;  and  swarm, 
from  the  German  sehwdrmsu  to  fly  about,  signifies 
running  together  In  numbers. 

These  terms  vary,  either  In  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance:  multitude  Is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject ;  crowd,  throng,  and  swarm  are  in  the  proper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objects:  the  first  two  In 
regard  to  persons;  the  latter  to  animals  In  general,  but 
particularly  brutes.  A  multitude  may  be  either  in  a 
stagnant  or  a  moving  state;  all  the  rest  denote  a  m«J- 
tituds  In  a  moving  state ; 

A  multitude  Is  incapable  of  framing  orders. 

Tumi. 
A  crowd  Is  always  pressing,  generally  eager  and  tu- 


The  crowd  shall  Cesar's  Indian  war  behold. 

Drain. 

A  throng  may  be  bosy  and  active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  incommodious.  This  term  Is  best  adapted 
to  poetry  to  express  a  multitude  of  agreeable  objects; 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  throng.— Mason. 

It  is  always  Inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous,  to 
go  into  *  crowd;  it  is  amuslne.  to  see  the  throng  that 
is  perpetually  passing  In  the  streets  of  the  city :  the 
swarm  n  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others; 
H  Is  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
numbers,  but  sometimes  to  human  beings,  to  denote 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  about;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  In  low  neighbourhoods 
In  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  wide, 
Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothlck  swarms 

forth, 
From  ignorance's  universal  North.— Swift. 

MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 
Meeting,  from  to  meet,  Is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  into  company ;  interview  compounded  of  voter 
between,  and  view  to  view,  is  a  personal  view  of  each 
other.  The  meeting  is  an  ordinary  concern,  and  Its 
purpose  familiar;  meetings  are  dally  taking  place  be- 
tween friend* ; 

I  have  not  joy*d  an  hour  since  you  departed, 

For  publick  miseries  and  private  fears; 

But  this  bless'd  meeting  has  o'erpaid  them  all. 

Drydem. 
The  interview  Is  extraordinary  and  formal ;  Its  object 
Is  commonly  business ;  an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  commanders  of  anniea ; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  between 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amities 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.— Siuksfkaak. 

TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

2?.Z?  .'  8,«n,0r!mi  to  come  in  numbers,  or  come  often 
iHSiT?  P,aCf ;  roar^  ln  F,ench  resortir,  com- 
EE*f  ° [  »*  «**  "rfir,  signifies  to  go  backward  and 
forward ;  haunt  comes  from  the  French  hunter,  which 
is  of  uncertain  original.  ^^  aaustr,  wuch 

•ho* TiFJLLVfT™**  "^  for  •»  individual 
«>  09m  often  to  a  place    resort  and  haunt  for  a 


number  of  Individuals.  A  man  ■  said  f  frmmmmt  0 
pubUck  place ;  but  several  persons  may  retort  f  a  pn 
vate  place:  men  who  are  not  fond  of  borne  /n|im 
taverns;  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per 
secution  raged,  the  disciples  used  to  rtwrt  to  ssrmai 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and  retort  are  indifferent  Actions;  hot 
haunt  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  man  snap 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  nodal  sunning, 
innocent  or  otherwise ;  l  For  my  own  port  I  buve  ever 
regarded  our  Inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  sinii  siw 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  freaua*  that 
part  of  the  town.'— -Bddoklu  People  irons  dfcrTiimi 
quarters  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  ocasx 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  c 

Home  Is  the  resort 


Of  love,  of  Joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  whei 
Bnpporting  and  supported,  poush'd  mends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  Num.— Tww 


-Tbomso*. 

Those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  It  in  privacy  fas  — 
bad  or  selfish  purpose ; 

But  harden'd  by  affronts,  and  still  the  sum, 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  lame, 
Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  nsurs  boasd, 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord-— Lawts. 

Our  Saviour  frequented  the  synagogues:  thefoAoweni 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  resort  to  bis  tomb  at  Mecca; 
thieves  haunt  the  darkest  and  most  retired  parts  of  the 
eity  in  order  to  concert  their  measures  for  obtaining 
plunder. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

People,  In  Latin  populus,  cornea  from  the  Greek  A«*c 
people,  *\v9i>s  a  multitude,  and  mXdr  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  word 
people;  out  the  term  nation,  from  natms,  marks  the 
connexion  of  numbers  by  birth :  people  is,  therefore,  the 
generlck,  and  nation  the  specitick  term.  A  nation  is  a 
people  connected  by  birth;  there  cannot,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  be  a  nation  without  a  nespfe;  but 
there  may  be  a  people  where  there  is  not  a  nation. 
♦The  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a  people  or  a  nattou, 
according  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  ass 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed  the 
people  of  God ;  but  when  considered  In  regard  to  their 
common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  10 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a  distinct  government;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct  na- 
tion, because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman  nation, 
because  their  origin  was  .so  various,  but  the  Roman 
people,  that  is,  an  assemblage  living  under  one  form  of 
government 

In  a  still  closer  application  people  Is  taken  for  a  put 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  or  a  state  which  constats 
of  a  multitude.  In  distinction  from  its  goventment; 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  peopla,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  meiely  to  talk  of 
the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the  British  nation,  tbt 
French  nation,  and  the  Dutch  nation,  when  publick 
measures  are  In  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  English  peopts 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty ;  « It  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people,  when  many  among 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for  which  in 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned.* — Soctb. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  the  moat  glo- 
rious sets  of  publick  Justice,  which  was  ever  performed 
by  the  British  nation;  'When  we  read  the  history  of 
nations,  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
men  F— Blair.  The  Impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  feslslate 
for  themselves;  the  military  exploits  of  the  Freoet 
nation  have  rendered  them  a  highly  distinguished  per 
pie  in  the  annals  of  history.  Upon  the  same  grousf 
republican  states  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
people ;  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  In  h» 
tory  aa  nations.    Hence  we  say,  the  Sparta*  patfk 

•VldeRoobaud:  « Nation, poopla * 
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die  Athenian  people,  ibe  people  jf  Genoa,  the  people 
•f  Venice;  but  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  African 
uatione,  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 


PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 
People  and  populate  are  evidently  changes  of  the 
fame  word  to  express  a  number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  Is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  body  supposed  to  be  assembled, 
as  well  as  really  assembled; 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

BHAKSriAILB. 

Populace  Is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 
sembled ; 

The  pliant  sesalace, 
Those  d  jpes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  us. 

.    Mallct. 

The  voice  of  \he  people  cannot  always  be  disregarded; 
the  populace  of  England  are  fond  of  dragging  their  fa- 
vourites in  carriages. 

Mob  and  mobility  are  from  the  Latin  mobilis,  signi- 
fying moveabicness.  which  is*be  characteristickoftbe 
multitude;  hence  Virgil's  mobUevulgus.  These  terms, 
therefore,  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but  tumult- 
uous. A  mob  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terrour :  the 
mebilitf,  whether  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  *  By  the  senseless 
and  Insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words,  some  rest- 
less demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish 
mobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
nest  of 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

The  term  people  has  already  been  considered  In  two 
acceptations  (v.  People,  nation;  People,  populace), 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  assembly ;  but  In  the  pre- 
sent case  It  is  employed  to  express  a  small  number  of 
individuals:  the  workpeople,  however,  la  always  con- 
sidered as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  person 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people ;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persons:  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently  say,  such  people 
or  person*;  many  people  or  persons;  some  people  or 
persons,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  a  al- 


ple  are  generally  of  that  opinion ;  some  people  think  so ; 
some  people  attended ; 

Performance  Is  even  the  duller  for 

His  act:  and,  but  In  the  plainer  and  simple 

Kind  or  the  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 

Use.— 8HAXSrBAILB. 

There  were  but  tew  persons  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  persons; 
*  Tou  may  observe  many  honest,  inoffensive  persons 
strangely  run  sown  by  an  ugly  word.'— South. 

As  the  term  people  Is  employed  to  designate  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  It  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  It  less  suitable  than 
me  word  persons,  when  people  of  respectability  are 
referred  to:  were  I  to  say,  of  any  Individuals,  I  do  not 
know  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respect- 
ful as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  persons  are :  in 
Ike  manner,  one  says,  from  people  of  that  stamp  bet- 
ter Is  not  to  be  expected ;  persons  of  their  appearance 
do  not  frequent  such  places. 

Folks,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  from  the  Latin  vulgue,  the  common 
people :  It  Is  not  unusual  to  say  good  people,  or  good 
folks;  and  In  speaking  jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
Utter  term  is  likewise  admissible:  but  In  the  serious 
style  it  is  never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
tanner:  such  folks  (speaking  of  gamesters)  are  often 
put  to  sorry  shifts ; '  I  paid  some  compliments  to  great 
folks,  who  like  to  be  compUmented.'--Uxaiiuio. 


GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

•  The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  tat 
name  of  CD1!  J  nations  or  pontiles :  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Oentils  was  understood  espe 
dally  those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  In- 
cluding, In  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for.  as  Fleury 
remarks,  there  were  some,  among  these  unclrcumcised 
Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land,  provided  they  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence;  'There 
might  be  several  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  con 
dition  that  Cornelius  was  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian.*—Tillotsok. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Oentilee  were 

i  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themselves,  In  opposition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit 

Frlsch  and  others  derive  the  word  heathen  from  the 
Greek  Bros,  a  nation,  which  derivation  Is  corroborated 
by  the  translation  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  of  the  word 
keetkne  by  the  Greek  I0»wc.  Adelung,  however,  thinks 
it  to  be  more  probably  derived  from  the  word  keide  a 
field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pagan  is  derived  from 
pagus  a  village,  because  when  Constantino  banished 
idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages, 
ana  secretly  adhered  to  tbelr  religious  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Pagani,  which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated 
literally  into  the  German  keidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  our  language  more  appli- 
cable than  Pagan,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Pagan  is  more  properly  employed  for  any 
rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe  In  a  Divine 
Revelation ;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  in  pan, 
or  is  ready  to  receive  it :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  posi 
lively  false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  faith :  the 
Pagan  is  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  owa 
imagination.  The  Heathens  or  Parana  are  Gentiles  ; 
but  the  Gentiles  are  not  all  either  Heathens  or  Pagans 
Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking,  Gentiles.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  aetn* 
of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heathens.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Bramn,  Xnca,  and  all  the  deities  of  savage 
nations,  are  termed  Pagans. 

The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true  faith,  and 
obeyed  the  call:  many  of  the  illustrious  Heathens 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  bad  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege;  'Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Heathens  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute 
of  an  Inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  hard  a  judgement  upon  those  excellent 
men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus.'— Til 
lotsom. 

There  are  many  Pagans  to  this  day  who  reject  this 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations; 

And  nations  laid  in  blood ;  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride  !  which  had  with  horror  shock 

The  darkest  Pagans,  offered  to  their  gods.— Youne 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
tionship or  connexion,  to  the  common  Idea  In  thest 
terms. 

Family,  from  the  Latin  familia  a  family,  and /esta- 
tes a  servant,  in  Greek  bpuXla  an  assembly,  and  the 
Hebrew  So*  to  labour,  Is  the  most  general  term,  being 
applicable  to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon  the* 
principle  of  dependence;  house  figuratively  denotes 
those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and  m  commonly  ex 
tended  in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under  the 
same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  family ;  that  a  man  rules  hit  house. 

The  family  is  considered  as  to  Its  relationships, 
the  number,  union,  condition,  and  quality  of  its  rjes> 

•  Vide  Bouband:  "Gentils,  pantos* 
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hers:  the  house  is  considered  more  aa  to  whatls  trans- 
Mtad  within  ita  walls.     We  apeak  of  a 


M,  a  united  or  affectionate  family,  a  mercantile 
house;  the  house  (meaning  the  members  of  the  house 
of  parliament).  If  a  man  cannot  find  happiness  In 
•     ~        of  his  family,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain 


the 

elsewhere ;  •  To  live  in  a  family  where  there  Is  but  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  beads  as  persons,  and 
to  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  Is  such  a 
state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleasure.'— Fiaunae.  The  credit  of  a 
hemes  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments ;  or,  In 
a  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  business  of  the  house 
is  performed  by  the  domeaticks;  •  They  two  together 
rale  the  house.  The  house  1  call  here  the  man,  the 
woman,  their  children,  their  servants.'— Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  india- 
erlmiaate  sense  as  before:  house  Is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur. 

*  When  we  consider  the  family  in  Its  domestick  re- 
lations; !n  its  habits,  manners,  connexions,  and  cir- 
cumstances; we  speak  of  a  genteel  family,  a  respect- 
able family,  the  royal  family;  '  An  empty  man  of  a 
great  famtty  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  convertible.' 
—Addison.  When  we  consider  the  family  with  re- 
gard to  iu  political  and  civil  distinctions,  its  titles,  and 
Its  power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illus- 
trious house;  the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover;  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  Any  sub- 
ject may  belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble  family.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  ancient  houses ;  •  The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
their  administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regular  system  of  government,'— Hume.  A  man 
is  said  to  be  or  a  family  or  of  no  family ;  we  may  say 
likewise  that  he  is  of  a  certain  house ;  but  to  say  that 
he  Is  of  no  House  would  be  superfluous. t  In  repuMicks 
there  are  families  but  d<A.  houses,  because  there  Is  no 
nobility;  in  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues 
only  distinguish  the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term 
house  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

Family  includes  in  It  every  circumstance  of  connex- 
ion and  relationship;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity: family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  When  the  Athenian  general  Iphlcrates, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Hennodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  bad  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  my  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David; 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts, 
Where  king  Accstes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 

Drtdbm. 
Race,  from  the  Latin  radix  a  root,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alliance;  a  race 
supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
property  creates.  Family  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number:  'A  nation  properly  signifies  a 
great  number  of  families  derived  from  the  same  blood, 
born  in  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same 
government  and  civil  constitution*.'— Temple.  Race 
m  a  term  of  extensive  Import,  including  ail  mankind, 
as  the  human  race;  or  particular  nations,  as  the  race 
of  South  Sea  islanders;  or  a  particular  family,  as  the 
race  of  the  Heraclides :  from  Hercules  sprung  a  race 
9f  heroes; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  rocs, 

To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase ; 

More  skill'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

F&AJCU. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

JVofaJ,  in  Latin  n&talis,  from  natus,  signifies  be- 
onging  to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  being  born ; 
but  native,  in  Latin  nativus,  likewise  from  natus, 
signifies  having  the  origin  or  beginning ;  indigenous,  in 

•  Vide  Abbe  Gli  ud :  "  Famifle,  malson." 

t  Abbe  Roubaud:  "lace  lineage,  fsjnUle,maisoiLM 


Latin  tndigena,  from  wis  and  gi 
from  a  particular  place. 


ttf>s,siaTihlesaas 


The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to  the  i  Iiiiiibsssbsss 
of  a  man's  birth,  as  his  natal  day;  his  uatat -feast 
a  saiai  song;  a  sate*  star; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow*r, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.— Pops. 
Motive  has  a  more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  coaapts 
hends  the  idea  of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an 
object;  as  one's  native  country,  one's  native  ami, 
native  village,  or  native  place,  native  language,  and 
the  like; 

Nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind   . 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  coofm'd, 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heaVnry  kind. 
D*xi 
Indigenous  Is  the  same  with  regard  to  plants,  as 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animals;  bnc  ft  is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  ia  a  collective 
sense,  *  Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa,  anal 
are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America ' 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
JVsttes  (v.JTatal)  is  to  natural  as  a  specks  »  tine 
genus:  every  thing  nativ\  is  according  to  its strktsia- 
niflcation  natural;  but  marry  tiling  are  w«t«r<riwbica 
are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  may  say  that  bis 
worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  eome  vahulae 
property  which  is  bom  with  him,  not  foreign  to  ham, 
or  ingrafted  upon  bis  character:  bat  we  say  of  fan 
disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
Is  acquired  by  habit  Motive  Is  always  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  in  opposition  to  what  is  artful,  assmned, 
and  unreal ;  'In  heaven  we  shall  pass  from  the  dark- 
ness of  our  native  Ignorance  Into  the  broad  fight  of 
everlasting  day.'— South.  Natural  is  used  ia  aa  in- 
different sense,  aa  opposed  to  whatever  ia  the  effect  of 
habit  or  circumstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  familiar,  natural  way  of  caa 
atruction.' — South.  When  children  display  them 
selves  with  all  their  native  simplicity,  they  are  inte- 
resting objects  of  notice:  when  they  disptay  their  seta 
ral  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  which  tends  ta 
raise  human  nature  hi  our  esteem. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 

KINDRED. 

Relation  Is  here  taken  to  express  the  person  related, 

and  is  the  general  term  both  in  sense  and  application; 

relative  hi  employed  only  as  respects  the  particular  1 

dividual  to  whom  one  u  related    *  -  -      . 


the  particular  kind  of  relation;  and  kindred:  is  a  col- 
lective term  to  comprehend  all  one's  relations,  or  fboss 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propositions  we 
speak  of  relations;  a  man  who  is  without  relations 
feels  himself  an  outcast  in  society;  4  You  are, not  tr 
imagine  that  I  think  myself  discharged  from  the  duties 
of  gratitude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust 
their  looks  to  my  expectation.'— Johkboh.  In  desig- 
nating one's  close  and  Intimate  connexion  with  person* 
we  use  the  term  relative;  our  near  and  dear  rtUtxoes 
are  the  first  objects  of  our  regard;  'It  ia  an  evil  aa- 
dutifulness  in  friends  and  rsfartsss,  to  suffer  ens  to 
periah  without  reproof.'— Taylor.  In  riVsjgnaiiag 
one's  relationship  and  connexion  with  persons,  fesp- 
man  Is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has  not  any  chMdiea 
he  frequently  adopta  one  of  his  kinsmen  as  bia  heir: 
when  the  ties  of  relationship  are  to  be  specified  in  the 
persons  of  any  particular  family,  they  are  denetnnsiei 
kindred;  a  man  cannot  abstract  himself  from  hiaAta- 
drtd  while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human,  Jfeegox; 
'Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  be  found  in  Tredsxins 
of  the  families  and  kindred  of  any  of  those  at  Septa  * 
— Peidkaux  .  . 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 
Kind  comes  most  probably  from  the  Teotoofck  kind 
a  child,  signifying  related,  or  of  the  same  family;  spe- 
cies, in  Latin  species,  from  spedo  to  behold,  skntfei 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  that  which  conies  under  a  particular  form ;  sert, 
in  Latin  sort  a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitute 
"     parceL 


particular  tot  or  | 
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Mind  and  opeeeee  are  both  employed  in  their  proper 
sense ;  mart  has  been  diverted  from  its  original  mean- 
ing by  colloquial  use:  kind  Is  properly  employed  for 
animate  objects,  particularly  for  mankind,  and  impro- 
perly for  moral  objects;  species  ia  a  term  used  by  phi- 
losophers, classing  tilings  according  to  their  external  or 
Internal  properties.    Kind,  as  a  term  in  vulgar  use,  has 
a  less  definite  meaning  than  spades,  which  serves  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  science:   we  discriminate 
tilings  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kind,  of  the  canine  or 
feline  kind ;  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely  if  we 
say  that  they  are  a  specie*  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.    By 
the  same  role  we  may  speak  of  a  specie*  of  madness, 
a  specie*  of  fever,  and  the  like  ;*  If  the  French  should 
succeed  In  what  they  propose,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  a  country  citcumstanced  like  France,  they  will 
establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  species  of 
tyranny.' — Burks.     Because  diseases   have  been 
brought  nnder  a  systematica*  arrangement:  but, on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence;  and  in  similar 
cases  where  a  general  resemblance  Is  to  be  expressed; 
'An  ungrateful  person  is  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 


Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  specie*  i  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
in  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  sera,  chance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  tort  of 
Mini  or  people ;  such  tort  of  practices ;  different  tortt 
of  grain ;  the  various  tort*  of  merchandises :  and  In 
similar  cases  where  things  are  sorted  or  brought  to- 
gether, rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  '  The  French  made  and 
recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  nnareby, 
called  the  rights  of  man.'— Buan. 


KINDRED.  RELATIONSHIP,  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 
The  idea  of  a  state  In  which  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  (v. 
Kind);  relationship  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
relation  than  others  (v.  To  connect) ;  affinity  (e.  Alli- 
ance) signifies  that  of  being  affined  or  coming  close  to 
each  other's  boundaries;  consanguinity,  from  sanguis 
the  Mood,  signifies  that  of  having  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  Is  the  most  general  state  here  expressed : 
It  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  oreommnnttles;  it  depends  upon  possessing 
the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being  united 
ly  some  family  tie; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own 
Drydxk. 
The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
unfortunate,  when  it  Is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  as  It  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  stats ;  *  Though  separated 
from  my  kindred  by  littie  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'— Cowrea. 

Relationship  is  a  state  less  general  than  kindred,  but 
more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  consanguinity; 
ksprUoB  to  particular  families  only,  but  It  applies  to 
ail  of  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly 
related;  *  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succession 
of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is,  where  the  rela- 
tionship proceeds  not  from  the  same  couple  of  ances- 
tors (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood), 
but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.*— Blacxstoks.  The 
term  reUHonship  is  likewise  extended  to  other  subjects 
besides  that  of  families.  Men  stand  In  different  rela- 
tions toeach  other  In  society; '  The  only  general  pri- 
vate relation  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  is  that  of 
guardian  end  ward.— In  examining  this  species  of  rr- 
Utienship  I  shall  first  consider  the  different  kind  of 
guardian*.'— Blacxstons. 

Affinity  denotes  a  close  relationship,  whether  of  an 
srtieial  or  a  natural  kind .  there  is  an  affinity  between 
(ha  husband  and  the  wife  In  consequence  or  the  mar- 


riage ue;  and  there  is  an  affinity  between  those  wan 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  Consanguinity  is,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter 
species  of  descent;  and  the  term  is  mostly  employed 
in  all  questions  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inherit- 
ance ;  '  Consanguinity  or  relation  by  blood,  and  affinity 
or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  disabilities  (tn 
contract  a  marriage).'— Blac  as  tomb. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Race,  s.  Family ;  generation,  in  Latin  generatim 
from  genera,  and  the  Greek  yam**,  to  engender  or 
beget,  signifies  the  thing  begotten ;  breed  signifies  that 
which  la  bred  (v.  To  breed,) 

These  terms  are  ail  employed  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  have  the  same  origin;  the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only  of 
brutes:  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living;  generation  is  employed  only  In  re 
gard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of  the  rocs  of  the 
Heraclidc,  the  roes  of  the  Bourbons,  the  roes  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like ;  but  the  present  generation,  the 
whole  generation,  a  worthless  generation,  and  the  like ; 
<  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  addressed  by  his 
name.'— Johnson. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  Is  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  the  ground, 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  pass*d  away. 

Pops. 
Breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner.    Hence  we  deno- 
minate some  domestlck  animals  as  of  a  good  breee\ 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  the  an* 
mala  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which 
are  brought  forth ; 
Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  dogs,  but  feed 
With  faU'ning  whey  the  mastiff's  gen'rous  breed 

Daman 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Breed,  m  Saxon  brtetan,  Is  probably  connected  with 
breten  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per 
formed  by  fire  or  beat ;  engender,  compounded  or  sa 
and  gender,  from  genitus  participle  of  gigne,  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  alow  opera- 
tion :  to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the 
levelling  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  classes 
In  the  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  lnsnb 
ordination  and  assumption  in  the  inferiour  order. 

Whatever  breeds  acts  gradually ;  whatever  engen 
ders  produces  Immediately,  as  cause  and  effect.  Un 
cleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body ;  want  of  occu 
uation  breeds  those  of  the  mind ;  '  The  strong  desire  of 
fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind.'— An- 
nuo*. Playing  at  chance  games  engenders  a  love  of 
money ;  '  Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  en- 
dering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  en 
voored  to  Instil  Into  her.'— Adwsoh. 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 
Land,  tn  German  land,  ate  from  lean  and  line,  sig- 
nifies an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the 
earth ;  country,  In  French  centric,  from  con  and  terra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  aa  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  idea  of 
habitation ;  the  term  country  excludes  that  of  the  earth, 
or  the  parts  of  which  it  ia  composed,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  It 
yldds ;  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what 
Its  inhabitants  possess:  so,  In  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiving  the  grain; 
but  the  country  la  cultivated;  the  country  he  under  a 
good  government;  or,  a  man's  country  Is  dear  to  him 
In  an  extended  application,  however,  these  words  may 


be  put  for  one  another:  the  word  tend  may  son 

be  put  for  any  portion  of  land  that  is  under  a  govern- 
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Mit,  as  the  taut  of  liberty;  'You  are  still  In  the  load 
of  the  living,  end  neve  ell  the  meene  that  can  be  de- 
cked, whereby  to  prevent  your  falling  into  condemna- 
tkm.'— Bbvbbimb.  Country  may  be  pot  for  the  soil, 
asariehcsaafry; » We  love  our  cowstry  as  the  seat  of 
religion,  liberty,  and  laws.'— Blair. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

Xeighbourhood,  from  nigh,  signifies  the  place  which 
Is  nigh,  that  la,  nigh  to  one's  habitation ;  vicinity,  from 
even*  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  extent  of  a  village. 

oYeigkbourhood.  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
admitted  into  our  language,  is  employed  in  reference  to 
the  Inhabitants,  or  In  regard  to  Inhabited  places ;  that 
Is,  it  signifies  either  a  community  of  neighbours,  or  the 
place  they  occupy :  but  vicinity,  which  in  Latin  bears 
the  same  acceptation  as  neighbourhood,  is  employed  In 
English  for  the  place  in  general,  that  Is,  near  to  the  per- 
son speaking,  whether  Inhabited  or  otherwise:  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a 
quiet  neighbourhood,  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  either  as  it  respects  the  peo- 
ple or  the  country ;  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  man  - 
factory,  to  be  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  or  of  the 
sea;  'Though  the  soul  be  not  actually  debauched,  yet 
It  is  something  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  destruc- 
tion.'—South.  'The  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
settlements  to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  en- 
grossed the  greatest  put  of  the  cocoa  trade.'— Ro- 
bbetsob. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 
District,  in  Latin  district  as,  from  distrimgo  to  bind 
separately,  signifies  a  certain  pan  marked  off  specifi- 
cally ;  region,  In  Latin  regie  from  rego  to  rule,  signifies 
a  portion  that  is  within  rule;  tract,  in  Latin  tr actus, 
from  traho  to  draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out;  quarter 
signifies  literally  a  fourth  part 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  country :  the  former 
two  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  political 
grounds ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  indefinite  divi- 
sion: diotriet  is  smaller  than  a  region;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  or  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applies  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is  Indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  or  a 
particular  neighbourhood:  a  tract  is  the  small  jst  por- 
tion of  all,  and  comprehends  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  tall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  a  diotriet  only  with  relation  to  government; 
every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  diotriet ;  '  The 
very  inequality  of  representation,  which  Is  so  foolishly 
complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
vents us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  members  far  dis- 
tricts.'— Busks.  We  speak  of  a  region  when  con- 
sidertnc  the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  heat  and  cold ; 

Between  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 

Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 

■ 1  the  middle  space.— Dbydsn. 


We  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate  the  land  that  runs  on 
m  a  line,  as  a  mountainous  tract;  so  likewise  figura- 
tively to  pursue  a  tract  or  a  line  of  thinking ; 

My  timorous  muse 

Unambitious  traeU  pursues.— Cowlbt. 
We  speak  of  the  ouarter  simply  to  designate  a  point  of 
the  compass;  as  a  person  lives  In  a  certain  ouarter  of 
the  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  ae.  and 
so  also  In  an  extended  application,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  quarter;  'There  is  no 
man  In  any  rank  who  la  always  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
would  Incline.  In  some  quarter  or  other  be  Is  limited 
ay  circumstances.'— Blair. 

TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

Found,  in  French  fender,  Latin  /undo,  comes  from 
fnndus  the  ground,  and,  like  the  verb  ground,  properly 
signifies  to  make  firm  in  tho  ground,  tomaketbe 
ground  the  support. 

To  found  Implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance 
In  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  a  thing 
to  deep  that  it  may  not  totter ;  it  Is  merely  In  the  mend 


sense  that  they  are  here  coooidered,  as  the  vena? 
ground  with  this  significatiofi  is  never  used  otbennst 
Found  is  applied  to  outward  circumstances ;  groumdm 
what  passes  Inwardly:  a  man  founds  urn  caste? 
against  another  upon  certain  facts  that  are  come  is  as 
knowledge ;  be  grounds  his  beliet  upon  the  most  aaV 
stanttal  evidence:  a  man  should  be  cautious  net  m 
make  any  accusations  which  are  not  well  founded, 
nor  to  indulge  any  expectations  which  are  net  v&B 
grounded :  monarchs  commonly  found  their  ctaiav  so 
a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  '  The  only 
sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  foe  regulating  owcaa- 
duct  must  be  founded  on  the  Christian  religion-'— 
Blaib.  Christians  ground  their  hopes  of  immortasw 
on  the  word  of  God ;  '  1  know  there  are  persons  who 
look  upon  these  wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  as 
fabulous ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  tor  such  asss- 
pkion.'— Addisoh. 
To  found  and  ground  are  said  of  things  which  de- 
nd  the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers;  to  rot  is 
actlopof  less  importance:  whatever  is  founded  re- 
quires and  has  the  utmost  support ;  whatever  hi  rotted 
is  more  by  the  will  of  the  individual:  a  maa  founds 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal  fact;  be  rests  his 
assertion  upon  mere  hearsay ;  •  Our  dnsjachoa  must 
root  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  rational  lefigwa,  wbesj 
the  multitude  are  deviating  into  licentious  and  crimi- 
nal conduct.'— Blaib.  The  words  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  touteuuag 
that  supports;  to  build  has  an  especial  reference  to 
that  which  Is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that  a 
raised:  we  should  not  say  that  a  person  founds  an 
hypothesis,  without  adding  something,  as  observa- 
tions, experiments,  and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded;  but  we  may  apeak  of  his  simply  building  sys- 
tems, supposing  them  to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  dis- 
tempered imagination;  or  we  may  smy  that  a  system 
of  astronomy  has  been  built  upon  the  discovery  of  Co- 
pernicus respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth;  'They 
who  from  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Divine 
revelation,  either  deny  the  existence,  or  viufy  the  au- 
thority, of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  that  by  as> 
allowlag  the  sense  of  obligation,  they  undermine  the 
foundation  on  which  revelation  builds  its  power  at 
commanding  the  heart'— Blaul 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 
Foundation  and  ground  derive  their 


application  from  the  preceding  article :  a  report  is  ssM 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  which  baa  taken  Its  ran 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  indepen- 
dent of  all  fact;  'If  the  foundation  of  a  high  mm 
be  virtue  and  service,  all  that  Is  offered  against  it  a  set 
rumour,  which  is  too  short  lived  to  stand  np  in  compe- 
tition with  glory,  which  is  everlasting.'— Stbklc.  A 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground,  which  a 
not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence: 
unfounded  clamours  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government;  groundless  jealousies  fre- 
quently arise  between  families,  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  their  Intercourse ;  <  Every  subject  of  the  British  go- 
vernment has  good  grounds  for  loving  and  rescecthtf 
his  country.*— Blam. 

Foundation  and  boots  may  be  compared  with  sacs 
other,  either  In  the  proper  or  the  improper  signifies 
lion :  both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  psra 
of  any  structure;  but  the  former  lies  under  ground, 
the  latter  stands  above :  the  foundation  supports  some 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile;  the  basis  supports  a 
simple  pillar :  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  monument: 
this  distinction  Is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral laV 
plication  of  the  terms:  disputes  have  too  often  tbav 
foundation  In  frivolous  circumstances;  treaties  ha* 
commonly  their  basis  in  acknowledged  general  pria- 
clple;  with  governments  that  are  at  war  pacifick  ne- 
gotiations may  be  commenced  on  the »«***  of  the  aft' 
possidetis ;  «  It  Is  certain  that  the  easts  of  aR  Issdaf 
reputation  Is  laid  In  moral  worth.'— Blaib. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT 
Build,  in  Saxon  bytlian,  French  sattr,  Genua 
bauen,  Gothick  boa,  but,  buggu,  to  erect  houses,  from 
the  Hebrew  JV3  a  habitation;  srsct,  In  French  try* 
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Ltaim  erect*  »,  participle  of  erigo,  compounded  of  e 
and  rcgo,  comes  from  the  Greek  ips%te  to  stretch  or 
extend,  signifies  literally  to  carry  upward ;  construct, 
In  Latin  construct**,  participle  of  construe,  com- 
pounded of  eon  together,  and  struo  to  put,  in  Greek 
rpwrvtfjK  to  strow,  In  Hebrew  l^r;  to  dispose  or  pat 
In  order,  signifies  to  form  together  into  a  masi 

The  word  build  by  distinction  expresses  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  erect  Indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
construct  indicates  contrivance  in  the  action. 

What  Is  built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  confining;  what  is  erected  Is 
placed  in  an  elevated  situation ;  what  is  constructed  is 
put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be  erected  or  con- 
structed: but  all  that  is  erected  or  constructed  is  not 
said  to  be  built;  likewise  what  is  erected  Is  mostly 
constructed,  though  not  vice  versa.  We  build  from 
necessity ;  we  erect  for  ornament;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convenience.  Houses  are  built,  monuments 
erected,  machines  are  constructed  ;  •  Montesquieu  wit- 
tily observes,  that  by  building  professed  madhouses, 
men  tacitly  insinuate  that  all  who  are  eiit  of  their 
senses  are  to  be  found  only  In  those  place*.'— Wa*tom . 
*  It  is  as  rational  to  live  In  caves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  ali  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
— Johnson.  'From  the  rait  or  canoe,  which  tint 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  In  improve- 
ment is  immense.  — Rose*tsoh. 

ARCHITECT,  BUILDEJL 
Architect,  from  architecture,  in  Latin  orchiteetus, 
from  architectura,  Greek  opxtTtKrovtsk  compounded 
of  apxjbs  tbe  cnie>t  *nd  rexm  *rt  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers ;  builder,  from  the  verb 
to  buiid,  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  bis  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings ;  '  Rome  will  bear  witness 
that  tbe  English  artists  are  as  superiour  in  talents  as 
thev  are  in  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate 
elasB.'— CuMBBKLAjfD.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
bouses;  *  With  his  ready  money,  the  builder,  masoq, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market  of 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  inconsiderately 
employ  them.'— Steele. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 
Edifice,  In  Latin  adificium,  from  tedifico  or  odes  and 
'acio,  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  the  house 
made ;  structure,  from  the  Latin  structure  and  etruo 
so  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing 
nused ;  fabrick,  from  the  Latin  fabneo,  signifies  the 
Rubricating  or  tbe  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  In  Its  proper  sense  Is  always  applied  to  a 
Gliding ;  structure  and  fabrick  are  either  employed 
js  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  aid  fruits  of  actions : 
hi  tbe  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects  be- 
ddes  buildings ;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising 
or  setting  up  together;  fabrick  to  that  of  framing  or 
contriving. 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires  no 
modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superiour;  'The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things:  they  load  the  edifies  of  so- 
ciety, by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  requires  to  be  on  the  ground.'— Buekk.  The 
word  structure  must  always  be  qualified;  h  is  em- 
ployed only  to  designate  tbe  mode  of  action ;  *  In  the 
whole  structure  and  constitution  of  things,  God  hath 
diown  himself  to  be  favourable  to  virtue,  and  inimical 
to  vice  and  guilt'— Blair.  The  fabrick  is  itself  a 
species  of  epithet;  It  designates  the  object  as  something 
tontrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design ; 
By  destiny  compell'd,  and  in  despair, 
Tbe  Greeks  grew  weary  of  tbe  tedious  war, 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabrick  rear'd. 

Detdbs. 


The  edifices  dedicated  to  tbe  service  of  religion  have 
la  all  ages  been  held  sacred :  It  Is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
structure:  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabrick 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  Its  Divine  Author. 
When  employed  In  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  as 
consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabrick  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  requisite: 
hence  we  may  speak  of  tbe  structure  of  vessels,  and 
the  fabrick  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  tbe  like. 


ft 


CORNER,  ANGLE. 

Comer  answers  to  tbe  French  com,  and  Greek  rente, 
which  signifies  either  a  corner  or  a  hidden  place  |  ne- 
'e, in  Latin  angulus,  comes  in  all  probability  from 

«**  the  elbow. 

The  vulgar  use  of  comer  In  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angle  in  the  science 
of  mathematicks,  is  not  the  only  distinction  between 
these  terms. 

Corner  properly  implies  tbe  outer  eitreme  point  of 
any  solid  body ;  angle,  en  the  contrary,  the  inner  ex* 
tremlty  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  corner  and 
angle  may  be  both  employed ;  but  in  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  is  applicable:  in  tbe 
former  case  a  corner  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  tbe 
different  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out  , 
wardry ;  but  an  angle  U  produced  by  the  meeting  or  * 
two  bodies:  one  house  has  many  comere;  two  ho»  e* 
or  two  wails,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  .mi  «  ,gle: 
•  Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  muny  sides  and 
angles,  that  their  lustre  may  appear  inaay  ways.'— 

DCRHAM. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  by  the  di- 
rection tiiat  is  taken  in  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  in 
that  case  the  word  comer  could  not  be  substituted: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  comer  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  tbe  term ;  *  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  Atlas 
for  a  comer  than  for  a  full  light'— Ponr 


»  PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

Pillar,  in  French  pUicr*  in  all  probability  comes 
from  pile,  signifying  any  thing  piled  up  in  an  artificial 
manner.  Column,  in  Latin  columna,  comes  from  cslw 
men  a  prop  or  support  In  their  original  meaning, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  these  words  differ  essen~ 
tlally,  although  in  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the 
same  object  The  pillar  mostly  serves  as  a  column  or 
support,  and  the  column  is  always  a  pillar ;  but  some* 
limes  a  pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  Is 
called  by  its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  is  more  properly  denominated  • 
column; 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  pculpiur'd  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoy*.— Akhside. 
Hence  the  monument  is  a  pillar,  and  not  a  column; 
but  the  pillars  on  which  the  roofs  of  churches  are 
made  to  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  co 
lumns.    Pillar  is  more  frequently  employed  In  a  moral 
application  than  column,  and  in  that  case  It  always  im- 
plies a  prop;  l  Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all 
the  pillars  of  morality.*— Blaiiu    Government  is  the 
pillar  on  which  all  social  order  rests. 

LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 
A  lodging,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or  dwell  in,  compre 
bends  single  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose ;  apart 
menu  respect  only  suits  of  rooms:  apartments,  there 
fore,  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  lodgings ;  but  all  lodgings 
are  not  apartmente:  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  word 
lodging*  is  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let  out  te 
hire,  or  that  serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  the  word 
apartmente  may  be  applied  to  the  suits  of  rooms  la 
any  large  bouse:  hence  tbe  word  lodging  becomes  on 
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•m  ground  restrietea  to  te  use,  and  apavtsisacsoa  lb* 
ether:  all  epsrfsjsuA)  » let  out  for  hire  are  lodgings , 
hot  spsrraisat*  not  to  let  oat  for  hire  wr«x!»*fftnjv. 

MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRANCER. 

Aon  suns*  to  advise  or  remind,  signifies  tliat  which 
puis  us  In  mind  of  something;  wiwnil,  from  memery, 
signifies  the  thing  that  helpi  the  memory;  ud  remsm- 
brmvor,  from  rssississr  (».  Jtfnusry),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  nmcmkei 

From  the  above  It  It  clear  that  these  terms  have,  In 
their  original  derivation,  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  differ  only  in  their  collateral  acceputkma: 
mtnmmnt  la  applied  to  that  which  la  purposely  set  np 

are  any  things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind .  a  monument  la  nsed  to  preserve  a  publkk  object 
of  notke  from  being  forgotten;  a  memorial  aervea  to 
keep  an  Individual  In  mind:  the  monument  Is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building;  as  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  mamora  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pOlar  which  preserves  the  memory  of  some  publkk 
•vent :  the  memorial  always  consists  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  In  the  possession,  of  an- 
other; as  his  picture,  bis  handwriting,  his  hair,  and 
the  like.  TTie  Monument  at  London  was  built  to  com- 
memorate the  dreadful  Are  of  the  dty  in  the  year  1096: 
friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy  to  have  some 
token  of  each  other's  regard,  which  they  likewise  keep 
'  as  a  memorial  of  their  former  intereonrse. 

The  monument,  in  Us  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  alone  for  some  spsdnck  purpose;  but,  In 
the  improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  menu- 
meat  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
publkk  pf  any  circumstance:  thus,  the  pyramids  are 
monuments  of  antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  monuments  than  either  brass  or  mar- 
ble; *  If  (In  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
superstldon  Is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  effaced. '-Johhso*. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object 
to  which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  Is  generally 
some  person,  but  It  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing. 
If  it  be  of  a  personal  nature:  our  Saviour  instituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of 
bis  death;  'Any  memorial  of  your  good-nature  and 
friendship  u  most  welcome  to  me.'— Pors. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
selves ;  the  remembrancer  u  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty :  •  man 
leaves  memorials  of  himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves 


.  .  . ;  but  the  remembrancer  m  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves:  the  memorial  carries  us  back  to 
another;  the  remembrancer  brings  us  back  to  ourselves : 
the  memorial  revives  hi  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
another;  the  remembrancer  puis  us  In  mind  of  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves;  It  Is  that  which  recalls  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  duty:  a  gift  Is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another:  a  sermon  Is  often  a  good 
remembrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
to  perform;  *  When  God  is  forgotten,  bis  judgements 
are  his  remembrancers.1— CowrtM. 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE.  ~ 
AU  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
deposited.  Grove,  from  the  German  graben  to  d  ig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  hollow  nade  in  the  earth;  tomb. 
from  rustwiesand  tumeo  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to  the 
rising  that  Is  made  above  I ;  sepulchre,  from  tepdie 
to  bury,  has  a  reference  to  tlie  use  for  which  It  Is  em- 
ployed. From  this  explanation  It  Is  evident,  that  these 
terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  application;  « to  sink 
Into  thsjracVisan  expression  that  carries  the  thoughts 
where  the  body  must  rest  in  death; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.— Gray. 
To  Inscribe  on  the  tons,  or  to  encircle  the  tomb  with 
lowers,  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  external  of  that 
place  In  which  the  body  Is  Interred; 
Hor  you,  ye  mood.  Impute  to  these  the  fault, 
Iftnem*iyoVlbebe*s»»#iiotiophiMrs*ev- 


Tw  later  in  asepulckre.  or  to  vast  or  enter  a  sssvleftr*, 
■  us  of  a  place  In  which  bodies  are  deposited ; 


•The  Lay  Itself  is  either  lost  or  buried. 


ever,  In  one  of  those  sepulchres  of  MSS 
courtesy  are  called  Ubraries.'—TT*WHrrr 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELUBB. 

Adorn,  In  Latin  adorno,  hi  compounded  of  the  m- 
tensive  syllable  ad  and  omot  in  Greek  itaalao  to  mate 
beautiful,  signifying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  una 
ment ;  decorate,  in  Latin  deeoratus,  participle  of  aecntn, 
from  detenu  becoming,  signifies  to  make  kecosniag, 
embellish,  In  French  embelUr.  Is  compounded  of  me 
intensive  syllable  morm  and  baUir  or  bes\  in  Lane 
bellns  handsome,  signifying  to  make  handsome. 

One  adorns  by  giving  the  best  external  appearance 
loathing: 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 

Dims. 
One  decorates  by  annexing  something  to  improve  mi 

'  A  few  yearn  afterward  (KSIl,  by  tht 

.  - ,  hnroiitff's 


death  of  his  father,  Lord  Ly  ttleton  Inherited 
"n  large  estate,  which,  though 
tent,  he  was  careful  to  adorn 


title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did 
not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a  boose  of 
great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  ikeaeMrotwsi 


of  bis  park.*— Johkson.  One  embellishes  by  giving  a 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  executed;  *  I 
shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
jector, concerning  a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  eny.» 
— Anotson.  Females  seam  their  persons  bv  the choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a  hcnddiess  u  dmetum* 
with  flowers,  or  a  room  with  paintings :  fine  writing  is 
embellished  by  suitable  flourishes. 

Adorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively  employed:  da. 
cerate  only  In  the  proper  sense.    The  mind  it  ado 


by  particular  virtues  which  are  implanted  in  it:  e  nar- 
rative is  emboUiehed  by  the  introduction  of  an 
ing  incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oolong,  In  Latin  oblongvs,  from  the  intensive  sySt. 
ble  ob,  sknlnes  very  long,longer  than  it  in  broad ;  oral 
from  the  Latin  ovum  an  egg,  signifies  egg-shaped 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong:  what  Is  ooalk 
oblong;  but  what  is  sMs**  is  not  always  mi.  Ob. 
long  is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong;  but  the  oval  la  applied  tocarvi- 
linear  oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  dans 
gulaned  from  the  circle :  tables  are  oftener  oblong  thai 
seal;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they  an 
oblong. 


GLOBE,  BALL. 

Gists,  In  Latin  globus,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  rJAepoc  a  hillock  of  earth;  soil,  in  Teutonic! 
ball,  Is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  bowL  bea\ 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  hi  turnedor 
rounded. 

Glebe  Is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the  germs;  uglok 
»  a  sail,  but  every  ball  is  not  a  globe.  The  globed** 
not  in  Its  strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  rotun- 
dity m  all  Its  parts;  It  is  properly  an  tirwrulariy  round 
body ;  « It  Is  said  by  modern  phllosopheraTthat  not  only 


the  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  tL.  v_. 
the  universe,  bet  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous,  that 
if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  solidity,  k 
might  be  contained  In  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.'— Joiiwbo*. 
A  ball  on  the  other  band  is  generally  any  round  body, 
but  particularly  one  that  is  entirely  regularly  round, 
the  earth  itself  is  therefore  property  deiiommated  i 
gtobOf  from  Its  unequal  rotundity;  and  for  the  sane 
reason  the  mechanical  body  which  Is  made  to  repre- 
sent the  earth  is  asm  denominsled  a  globe;  bat  is  tee 
higher  style  of  writing  the  earth  Is  frequently  one 
infaateda  strand  in  familiar  discourse  every  sdM 
body  which  aasumea  a  circular  form  Is  entitled  a  sag 

What  though  m  solemn  stlprwe  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terraqueous  ball, 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  vokfr— Axtexjo*. 


ENGLISH  SYNOKYMES. 


m 


TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 
Emit,  from  the  Latin  sauCIs,  expresses  property  the 
act  of  sending  out;  exhale,  from  halitue  the  bream, 
and  evaporate  from  vapor  vapour  or  steam,  are  both 
mode*  of  emitting. 

Emit  is  used  to  exprem  a  more  positive  effort  to  send 
out ;  exhale  and  evaporate  designate  the  natural  and 
progressive  process  of  things:  volcanoes  emit  fire  and 
flames; 
Full  In  tne  biasing  son  great  Hector  shln'd 
Like  Mars  comnumion'd  to  confound  mankind; 
Hla  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray, 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray.— Pops. 
The  earth  exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  per- 
fumes;     ^ 

Ilere  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale. 

Pops. 
Liquid*  evaporate;  'After  allowing  the  first  fumes 
and  beat  of  their  seal  to  evaporate,  she  (Elizabeth) 


her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each 
house.* — Robkstsok. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  net  of  volition ;  things  ex- 
hale or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon  them : 
they  exhale  that  which  Is  foreign  to  them ;  they  eva- 
porate that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  Is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  ftpm 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  Its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  beat:  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
The  eruption,  from  e  and  rumpo,  signifies  the  break- 
ing forth,  thai  Is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sudden 
bursting;  explosion,  from  ex  and  plaude,  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of  flames  there  will 
be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explo- 
sion ;  volcanoes  have  their  eruptions  at  certain  inter- 
vals, which  are  sometimes  attended  with  explosions : 
on  this  account  the  term  eruption  is  applied  to  the 
hu  in  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  humour  in  the  mind ;  the  term  ex- 
plosion Is  also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  the  mind 
which  burnt  out;  '  Sin  may  truly  reign  where  It  does 
not  actually  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  In  continual 
eruptions.*— 3ovr a.  l  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclama- 
tion seconded  by  a  blow.  Is  the  first  natural  explosion 
of  a  soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth'*.'— Ccm- 


BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 

Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  break  (v.  Tv  break),  to  denote  what  arises  from 
being  broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
tap,  from  the  English  gape,  signifies  the  thing  that 
gapes  or  stands  open ;  chasm,  in  Greek  xfana  from 
vain*,  and  the  Hebrew  flU  to  be  open,  signifies  the 
thing  that  has  opened  Itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  Is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach 
and  a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  destroys  the  connexion ;  a  break  and  a  chasm 
may  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.    A  breach  in  a  wall  Is  made  by  means  of 


A  mighty  breach  Is  made ;  the  rooms  coneeal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveal'd.— Davos*. 
Gaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  effects  of  some  vio- 
lent effort  to  pass  through  ; 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  bar  vow. 

Darns*. 

A  break  Is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  line ;  *  Considering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  bad  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers 
ef  his  works.  VlrgU.by  his  will,  obliged  Tucce  and 
Varius  to  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fill  up  the  breaks 
he  bad  left  in  his  poem/— Walsh.    A  chasm  is  left  la 


wHungwhen  any  words  In  the  a 


Bare  omitted; 


*  The  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  hi 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures.'— Addisoh. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger  open 
lng  than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  in  a 
knife ;  a  breach  Is  always  made  In  the  walls  of  a  build 
lng  or  fortification :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  so 
as  to  leave  small  breaks ;  the  ground  Is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  chasms 

Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally ;  break  and  gam 
seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  natural  ob- 
jects.   Trifling  circumstances  occasion  wide  breaches 
In  families; 
.   When  breach  of  faith  Joln'd  hearts  does  disengage, 

The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.— Las. 
The  death  of  relatives  often  produces  a  sad  casts)  in 
the  enjoyments  of  individuals; 

Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  ease, 

No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles; 

Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 

In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes.— Daixmn 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 


Break  An  Saxon  breean,  Danish  and  Low  Gvmwu 
broken,  High  German  brechen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
Ifayyo/u,  0pyx»foi  Chaldee  p^fl  to  separate;  rack 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  break ;  it  is  properly 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  an  onomatopela,  conveying 
a  sound  correspondent  with  what  Is  made  by  breaking; 
rah  In  Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandlsh,  signifies  a 
breaking  of  the  Ice ;  rend  Is  In  Saxon  krendan,  kred- 
dan.  Low  German  ritan,  High  German  reissen  to  split, 
Greek  pfjeem,  Hebrew  JFJH  to  break  In  pieces ;  tear,  In 
Saxon  taeran,  Low  German  tiren,  High  German  xer 
ran,  is  an  Intensive  verb  from  Ziehen  to  pull,  Greek 
rpArn,  rslpm  to  bruise,  Hebrew  "Nfl  to  split,  divide,  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com 
mon  characleristick  of  these  terms. 

Break  Is  the  generic*  term,  the  rest  spedfick:  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  tern  Is  broken,  but  not  vice  vered. 
Break  has  however  a  speclnck  meaning,  In  which  It  la 
comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking  requires  less 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  may 
be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
racked  without  Intentional  violence  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken;  a  table  Is  racked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  racked ;  but  every 
thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  real 
or  Ism. 

Breaking  Is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow ;  racking 
by  that  of  a  violent  concussion ;  but  rending  and  tear' 
ing  are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  joints,  Is  racked;  cloth  Is 
rent,  paper  la  torn.  Rend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided ;  but  when  It  la  torn  k  Is  Injured.  Then 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  In  their  figurative 
application ; 

But  out  affection! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

BaAKMTMAMM 

Long  has  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast ; 
Long  has  it  rack'd  and  rail  my  tortur'd  bos 


Surra 


The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud 
And  heaven  can  bear 


She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and,  furious  with  despair, 


a  yours. 
Darns: 


She  real  bar  garments, 


and, 
audi 


she  tore  her  hair. 

DsToaa. 


Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  bis  country 
Tear  every  tender  passion  from  bis  heart! 

Tbomjoh. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 

Break, v.  To  break,  rack;  bruise,  la  French  hriear 
Saxon  erased,  not  laiptobablylrom  the  same  source  as 
Dress :  squeete,  ia  Saxon  ewysJs,  Low  German  fault**, 


ENGLISH  STN0NYME8. 


_,  Swedish  qussa,  Latin  quatis  to  shake,  or  pro- 

a  concussion ;  pound,  in  Sazon  sumo*,  is  not  im  • 

probably  derived  by  a  change  of  letters  from  the  Latin 

fcaWs  to  bruise;  crush,  In  French  ecru*,  b  moat  pro- 


fa*****, 

duceao 


bebly  only  a  variation  of  the  word  squeeze,  like  era**, 

DtOfuash. 

Break  always  Implies  the  separation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  body:  bruise  denotes  simply  the  de- 
stroying the  continuity  of  the  parts.  Hard,  brittle 
substances,  as  glass,  are  broken ; 

Dash  my  devoted  bark!  ye  surges,  break  ill 

*T  is  for  niy  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises.— Rows. 
Soft,  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised;' 

Yet  lab'ring  weU  his  Hole  spot  of  ground, 

Borne  scatt'rlng  potherbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 

Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 

And,  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  dally  (are. 

Dstdbh. 

The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure ;  that  of  squeezing  by 
compression  only.   Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver, 
may  be  bruised;   fruits  may  be  either  bruised  or 
squeezed.    In  this  latter  sense  iruiss  applies  to  the 
harder  substances,  or  indicates  a  violent  compression ; 
squeeze  is  used  for  soft  subitances  or  a  gentle  com- 
pression.   The  kernels  of  nuts  are  bruised  f  oranges 
or  apples  are  squeezed ; 
He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  Jabour'd  ground, 
And  squssis  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crownM. 

Daman. 

To  found  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 

produce  a  separation  of  parts;  , 
And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 

Davos*. 

To  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  body;  •  Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched,  would  crush  us.'— Tillotsom. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  h 
bruised  or  squeezed  may  be  restored  to  it*  former  tone 
sod  consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only  reduced  to 
smaller  parts  for  convenience ;  but  what  is  crushed  is 
destroyed.  When  tlie  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 
any  body  that  yields  to  ha  weight*  ft  crushes  it  to 
powder ;  thus  in  the  figurative  sense  this  term  marks 
a  total  annihilation:  If  a  conspiracy  be  not  crushed  in 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the  power  which  has  suf 
fered  it  to  grow ; 

To  crush  rebellion  every  way  is  Just— Daeot. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

Br*ak,  v.  To  break,  rack  t  burst,  in  Saxon  bcoratan, 
bereten,  bgrsten,  Low  German  baisten,  hasten,  High 
German  bersten,  Old  German  bresten,  Swedish  brusta, 
Is  but  a  variation  of  break  f  crack  is  in  8axon  ceardan, 
French  eracquer,  High  German  krachen,  Low  German 
kraksn,  Danish  krakkc,  Greek  niW,  which  are  in  all 
probability  but  variations  of  break,  Ace ,  split,  in 
Dutch  split,  Danish  splitter,  Low  German  splieten, 
High  German  epalten,  Old  German  spilten,  Swedish 
sptita,  which  are  all  connected  with  the  German  plat- 
tsn  to  burst,  from  the  Greek  enta\vawpM  to  tear  or 
spJO,  and  the  Hebrew ptUh  to  separate,  paUct  or  palety 
to  cut  In  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack  are  onoma- 
lopelas  or  Imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  In 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splitting  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  In  some  todies  in  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Brooking  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence :  every  thing  that  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken  ; 

Ambitions  thence  the  manly  river  breaks, 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  ail  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  sky, 
Winds  In  progressive  majesty  along.— Thomson. 


Bursting  arises  mostly  from  I 

low  bodies,  when  overfilled,  burst; 

Off,  traitors!  Off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  burst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  natawe. 
Tbosuos. 

Cracking  Is  caused  by  the  application  of  excess* 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  substance:  gksi 
cracks;  the  earth  cracks;  leather  cracks  ; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth  the,  surface  of  lb*  unequal  ground . 
Lest  crack' d  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  mo, 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  ansa 
Daron 

Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  externa} 

and  internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  is  babte  ft) 

split; 

Is 't  meet  that  be 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  tad, 
Willi  tearful  eyes,  add  Water  to  the  sea  ? 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  splits  oa  the  rock, 
Which  Industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 
SnissraAas. 

A  thing  may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form,  and  degree. 

bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  and  safeties/ 

leave  a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  of  which  nccsaiaonhT 

wider  than  that  of  the  former. 

RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Rupture,  from  rumpo  to  break  or  burst,  and  /rattan 
or  fraction,  from  frango  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to  which 
the  action  is  applied.  Soft  substances  may^  saner  a 
rupture /  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel:  hard  soe- 
stancrs  a  fracture  j  as  the  fractura  of  a  bone.  Rup- 
ture and  fraction,  though  not /rac*«re,  are  used  In  an 
Improper  application ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  treaty,  or  the 
fraction*  ot  a  unit  into  parts;  'To  be  an  enemy,  aai 
once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  iasbhter  tbt 
rupture  V— Soutb^ 

And  o'er  the  high- pi  I'd  hills  of  fraetur'd  earth, 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves.— Thomson. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

Fragile  and  frail,  In  French  frile,  both  come  from  tat 
Latin  fragilis,  signifying  breakable ;  but  the  former  Is 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter  more  gene- 
rally In  the  improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  consi- 
dered, is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed  of 
fragile  material*;  mentally  considered,  he  is  a  /red 
creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every  sort  of  fraHtf; 
Whatjoys,  alas!  could  this  frail  being  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.— Davnas 

Brittle  comes  from  the  Saxon  brittan  to  break,  sad 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  Is,  properly  breakable ;  but  h  converse 
stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile:  the  Utter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  tine; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence : 
In  this  sense  all  the  works  qf  men  are  fragile,  and  la 
fact  all  sublunary  things ;  »  An  appearance  of  delicacy, 

8nd  even  of  fragility,  Is  almost  essential  to  beauty.'- 
URjre.  But  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  pecuttajiy  de- 
nominated brittle t  and  friendships  are  sometime! 
termed  brittle ;  'The  brittle  chain  of  this  wortff 
friendships  is  as  effectually  broken  when  one  is  uobli- 
tus  meorum,"  as  when  one  is  "  obliviscenduset  flus." 
—Croft. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE, 
Sap  signifies  the  juice  which  springs  from  the  rest 
of  a  tree ;  hence  to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of 
any  thing  by  digging :  to  undermine  signifies  to  ferns 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whstever  is  upon  fas 
ground :  we  may  sap,  therefore,  without  undsvwmmgi 
and  undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  sap  the 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mine  an 
dement); ;  and  In  fortifications  we  may  «**r*i»f 
either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking 
immediately  at  the  foundation :  hence,  tn  the  moral 
applicant),  to  sap  is  a  more  direct  and  decisive  moss 
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of  destruction,  undermine  mn  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial;  action.    Infidelity  sops  the  morals  of  a  nation ; 
With  morning  drama, 
A  filthy  custom  wbicb  he  caught  from  thee, 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  he  saps 
His  youthful  vigour.— Cumberland. 
Courtiers  underarms  one  another's  Interests  at  court; 
•  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  anrl  spy,  a  treacherous  sup  planter  and  under- 
wuner  of  the  peace  of  families.'— South. 

TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 
To  eradicate,  from  radix  the  root,  Is  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is  to  get 
oat  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.    In  the  natural 
sense  we  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  them  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
ail  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral  sense ,  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses, 
evils ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  Is  united  or  supposed 
to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  hi  destroyed 
root  and  branch.    Youth  is  the  season  when  vicious 
habits  may  be  thoroughly  eradicated;  'It  must  be 
every  man's  care  to  begin  by  eradicating  those  corrup- 
tions which,  at  different  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
violate  conscience.'— Blair.    By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  human  race  was  extirpated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  Ma  family ; 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  from  rh'  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hist  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main  * 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ, 
•  To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy.— Pope. 
Exterminate,  In  Latin  exterminahu,  participle  of 
eztermino,  from  ex  or  extra,  and  terminus,  signifies  to 
expel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence.   It  is  used  only  In  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate  action ; 
extirpate,  on  the  other  band,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individuals, 
but  the  latter  Is  employed  in  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plague,  pestilence,  famine,  extirpate :  the  sword  exter- 
minates ;  »  So  violent  and  black  were  Hainan's  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation 
to  which  Mordecai  belonged.'— Blair. 

•TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 
Deface,  disfigure,  and  deform  signify  literally  to 
spoil  the  face,  figure,  and  form. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  either  deform  or  dis- 
figure. To  deface  is  an  act  of  destruction  ;  it  Is  the 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before  existed :  to 
disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous 
execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform 
is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by 
design  ;  It  Is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  accident; 
it  b  deformed  either  by  an  errour  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  . ,        ..  _ 

Persons  only  deface;  persons  or  things  disfigure; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  Injured  or  destroyed ; 
Tet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky), 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface.— Drydin. 
That  may  be  disfigured  or  deformed,  the  figure  or  form 
of  which  Is  Imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  Imperfect ; 
1  It  Is  but  too  obvious  that  errours  are  committed  In  this 
part  of  religion  (devotion).     These  f  '-  "' 

figure  Its  appearance  before  the  world, 
to  unjust  reproach.'— Blair. 
A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magick  art 
With  barking  dogs  deform1  d  her  nether  part 

Drtdr*. 

A  fine  painting  or  piece  of  writing  Is  defaced  which  hi 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  building  m  Hs- 
Jhnir^  by  any  want  of  symmetry  In  Its  parts:  A\nSaV 
ftwdefernedib*%»mad»coaamrrl»tn{<xm.   A 


statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured,  and  defrmed;  it  Is 
defaced  when  any  violence  Is  done  to  the  face  or  any 
outward  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss 
of  a  limb;  it  is  deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  per 
feet  form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  represented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  diefigvaed, 
but  seldom  deformed ;  animate  objects  are  either  dts- 
JBfured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced.  A  person  may 
disfigure  himself  by  his  dress;  he  is  deformed  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 
Bune,  in  Its  proper  sense.  Is  the  name  of  a  poisonou 
plant;  pest,  In  French  pests,  Latin pestis  a  plague, 
from  pastum,  participle  of  paece  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume ;  nun.  in  French  ruins,  Latin  rnina,  from  rue 
to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  ruin,  or  the  cause 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  In  the  world ;  namely, 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  Bans  is  said  of 
things  only ;  pest  of  persons  only :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane ;  whoever  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  hi  a  pest:  luxury  is  the  bane  of 
civil  society ;  gaming  is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  syco- 
phants are  ihe  pests  of  society ; 

First  dire  Chimera's  conquest  was  enjoined ; 

This  pert  he  slaughter^  (for  he  read  the  skies), 

And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies.— Pora. 

Be  this,  O  mother !  your  religious  care ; 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh !  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 

That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pops. 

Bans  when  compared  with  mis  does  not  convey  s» 
strong  a  meaning ;  the  former  in  its  positive  sense  Is 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 
Plerc'd  through  the  dauntless  heart  then  tumbles  slain. 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane.— Form, 
Ruin  Is  that  which  actually  causes  ruin:  a  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  bane  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents:  drinking  b 
the  ruin  of  all  who  Indulge  themselves  in  it  to  c 


i  frequently  dis- 
d,  and  subject  It 


POISON,  VENOM. 

Poison,  lit  French  poison,  comes  from  the  Latin 
petia  a  potion  or  dnnk;  venom,  in  French  vests, 
Latin  vencnum,  comes  probably  from  vena  the  veins, 
because  it  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
Infects  the  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Peieon  is  a  general  term ;  In  its  original  meaning  it 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system ;  eenom  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison:  a  poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  Us  nature:  tjoison 
must  be  administered  inwardly  to  have  its  effect ;  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external  application :  die  Juke 
of  the  hellebore  Is  a  poison  ;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  venom :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indiana  are  in  the  habit 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  venomous  juice, 
which  renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  is  clearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptation :  the  poison  must 
be  infused  or  injected  into  the  subject ;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally:  bad  principles  are  Justly  com- 
pared to  a  poison,  which  some  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
suck  in  with  their  mothers'mUk ; « The  Deyfl  can  con- 
vey the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
tation of  thought  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.'— Sootb. 
The  shafts  of  envy  are  peculiarly  venomous  when 
directed  against  those  in  elevated  situations; 
As  the  venom  spread 
Frightful  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT. 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  overturn  to  simply  to  turnover, which  maybe, 

more  or  leaf  gradual:  out  to  overtkroit  is  to  threw 
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over,  which  will  be  mare  or  lea  violent.  To 
■  to  turn  •  thing  either  with  its  tide  or  its  bottom 
•award ;  but  to  subvert  fi  to  turn  that  under  which 
■ootid  be  upward :  to  reverie  is  to  turn  that  before 
i  should  be  behind  ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  that 
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oo  its  bead  which  should  rest  on  its  feet.  These  terms 

accordingly  in  their  application  and  circum- 

ice  ssu 


things  are  overturned  by  contrivance 
gradual  means;  Infidels  attempt  to  overturn  Chris- 
tianity by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood ; 
An  age  Is  rip'ning  in  revolving  (ate, 
When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  state. 

Daman. 
The  French  revolutionists  overthrew  their   lawful 
government  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  overthrown, 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.— Gat. 
To  evortum  is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  'subvert  only 
of  national  or  large  concerns :  domessick  economy  may 
be  overturned  f  religious  or  political  establishments  may 
be  eubverud ;  '  Others,  from  publics:  spirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should 
prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  eubvert,  the  Spanish 
power/ — RossKTSOK.  That  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up ;  that  is  eubverted  which  has 
bean  established :  an  assertion  may  be  overturned  ;  the 
best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 
To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert  generally  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
thrown, or  subverted,  or  at  least  render  It  for  the  time 
useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts; 
but  reverse  and  invert,  whieh  have  a  more  particular 
application,  have  a  less  specifics,  character  of  propriety : 
we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative 
instead  of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be  reversed 
so  as  to  render  it  nugatory ;  but  both  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  according  to  circumstances ;  •  Our 
ancestors  affected  a  cettain  pomp  of  style,  and  this 
affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
frequently  inverting  the  naturalorder  of  their  words, 
especially  in  poetry.'— TraawHiTT.  The  order  of 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  parties ;  but  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  inverted  without  subverting  ail  the  principles  on 
whieh  civil  society  is  built ;  l  He  who  walks  not  up- 
rightly has  neither  from  the  presumption  of  GoeVs 
mercy  reversing  the  decree  of  his  justice,  nor  from  his 
own  purposes  of  a  future  repentance,  any  sure  grouud 
to  set  his  foot  upon.'— Bocth. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelm  (v.  To  overhear)  u  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  should  sink  under  it  *  to  crush 
Is  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  violent  pres- 
sure. A  thing  may  be  crushed  by  being  overwhelmed, 
but  it  may  be  overwhelmed  without  being  crushed} 
and  it  may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  Capltoline  hill  to 
the  Sablnes,  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
their  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death.  When 
many  persons  mil  on  one.  he  may  be  overwhelmed, 
out  not  necessarily  crushed  §  when  a  wagon  goes  over 
a  body,  It  may  be  crushed,  but  not  overwhelmed}  '  Let 
not  the  politics]  metaphysicks  of  Jacobins  break  prison, 
to  bunt  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
burrieane,  and  to  break  op  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  to  overwhelm  us.'— Bbaxs. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  htm, 

Crush  him  in  thy  arms.— Otwat. 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 
The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  is 
implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  applied 
to  natural  bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natuial 
and  moral.    Rot  is  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms ;  it 
denotes  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  dissolution: 
putrefy  expresses  the  progress  towards  rottenness ;  and 
corruption  the  commencement.    After  fruit  has  ar- 
rived at  Its  maturity  or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  it  rots ; 
Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  fruits  we  see 
Rot  when  they  bang  too  long  upon  the  tree. 

ate*  which  is  kept  too  loaf  putrtfeo; 


And  draws  the  copious  stream  fronts 
Where  putrefoction  into  life  ferments.— 1 
There  Is  a  tendency  in  ail  bodies  to  < 
and  wood  corrupt  with  time;  whatever  1 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  I 
or  to  grow  corrupt; 
After  that  they  again  returned  heeae, 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  bad  never  scene 
Fleshy  corruption  nor  mortal  payne.— Srcxssat 

DESTRUCTION,  RUIN.*      . 

Destruction,  from  destroy,  and  the  Latin  demtrmm, 

signifies  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  is  raised  up; 

ruin,  from  the  Latin  mo  to  fall,  signifies  to  fall  ma» 

destruction  Is  an  act  of  immediate  violence; 


raw  is  a  gradual  process:  a  thing  Is  destroyed  by 
external  action  upon  it;  a  thing  falls  to  ma  of  i 
We  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage ;  we  witness  rum  whenever  the  works 
of  man  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  time.  Keverxoe 
less,  if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ran  is 
on  the  other  hand  more  sure  and  complete.  What  Is 
destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  is 
ruined  is  lost  forever ;  it  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  eass 
rise  up  in  their  place;  but  when  commerce  is  ruined, 
It  seldom  returns  lo  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees:  i  Minis  ■sat 
thing  positive  and  general.    The  property  of  a  ssaa 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  without 
necessarily  involving  his  nun; 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  Uion  watts  th'  impending  f  " 
The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  const 
queoee  of  destruction  by  fire ; 
The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay, 
When  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self,  shall  fab. 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  aJi.— Pops. 
The  health  Is  destroyed  by  violent  exercise  or  tone 
other  active  cause;  it  is  ruined  by  a  course  of  isapra 
dent  conduct. 

The  happiness  of  a  family  Is  destroyed  by  broibsai 
discord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or  the 
Improper  sense ;  rata  has  mostly  a  moral  application. 
The  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin ;  the  rain  of  a  man,  whether  ia  bsj 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable,  if  be  Inflow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion, 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  signifies  producing  destruction  (a.  De- 
struction) ;  ruinoutj  either  having  or  causing  rem  (s 
Destruction) ;  pernicious,  from  the  Latin  pomiciee  or 
per  and  neco  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing  violent 
and  total  dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their  sense 
and  application :  fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things; 
a  poison  i»  destructive;  consequences  nre ruinous;  a 
condition  or  state  is  ruinous:  intestine  conuDotioss 
are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state ; 

'T  Is  yours  to  save  us  If  you  cease  to  fear ; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 

Pom. 
1  There  have  been  found  in  history  few  c 
ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons.'— Hums." 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to 


ruinous;  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  < 
tion,  which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  tho  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  as  already 
having  taken  place:  hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument 
or  cause  as  being  destructive  or  pernicious,  and  the 
action  or  event  as  ruinous;  destructive  is  applied  hi 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object  wnicfa  bat 
been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  pernicious  is  asps' 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  to  a  limited  way 
sin  Is  equally  destructive  to  both  body  and  •oat;  est 
Mun  fend  is  ssrsjVfrat  tnjiia  body;  cartain  hoohsqsj 
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to  tbe  mind;  'Tbeeflfeete  of  divisions  <sn 
m  svtsite)  are  pernicious  to  tbe  last  degree,  not  only  with 
vegsuxl  to  those  advantages  which  tbey  give  the  com- 
mon enemy;  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro- 
dace  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  person.'— 
Addisjon. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 
Qrnsunxe,  in  French  consumer,  Latin  comwm,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  sumo,  signifies  to  take  away  alto- 
gether, destroy,  in  Latin  dettruo.  compounded  of  ds 
privntive  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scat- 
ter that  wbicir  has  been  raised ;  waste,  from  the  adjec- 
tive waste  or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or  naked. 
The  Idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  which  has  been 
something  Is  common  to  ail  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purpose ; 
what  is  destroyed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  consume  may  therefore  be  to  destroy  as  tbe 
mean*  to  the  end;  things  are  often  destroyed  by  being 
csmstemed:  when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose ;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  Is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by  dis- 
ease, or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these  cases 
are  literally  destroyed  by  consumption:  on  the  other 
hand,  when  life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they 
are  destroyed; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy.— Adsisoh. 
In  the  figurative  signification  consume  is  synonymous 
with  waste :  the  former  implies  a  reducing  to  nothing; 
the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse:  to  waste  is 
to  consume  uselessly ;  much  time  Is  consumed  in  com- 
plaining, which  might  be  employed  in  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  *  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole 
life  In  tbe  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
hs  qualities.1— Abdison.    Idlers  waste  their  time  be- 
cause they  do  not  properly  estimate  its  value :  those 
who  consume  their  strength  and  their  resources  in  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  effect  wliat  is  impracticable,  are 
unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves :  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  one's  powers  to  employ 
them  in  building  up  new  systems,  and  making  men  dis- 
m^t^mtUA  with  those  already  established; 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease, 
Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Tors. 

TO  DEMOLISH.  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  Is  the 
common  idea  included  in  all  these  terms. 

Demolish^  from  the  Latin  demolior,  and  moles  a 
mass,  signifies  to  decompound  what  has  been  in  a  mass ; 
rats  like  erase  (v.  To  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
smooth  or  even  with  the  ground ;  dismantle,  in  French 
demanteler,  signifies  to  deprive  of  the  mantle  or 
guard ;  destroy,  from  the  Latin  destruo,  compounded  of 
the  privative  de  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabrick  Is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
It  is  *  rated  by  way  of  punishment,  that  It  may  be  left 
as  a  monument  of  publiek  vengeance;  a  fortress  Is  dis- 
mantled from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
It  defenceless ;  places  are  destroyed  by  various  means 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist  any 


longer. 
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iividuals  may  demolish ;  justice  causes  a  rature; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed  ; 
From  the  demolished  tow'rs  the  Trojans  throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foe. 

Deydix. 
Great  Diomede  has  compass'd  round  with  walla 
The  city  which  Argyrlpa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  Argos  nam'd ;  we  umch'd  with  joy 
The  royal  hand  that  rai'd  unhappy  Troy.— Dams*. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glrard:  «  Demollr,  raeer,  demaoteiar, 


O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolaUoa  spread, 
And  the  dismantled  walls  In  ruin  lie.— Mooms. 
We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy's  destruction  came, 
Not  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prixe  of  honour  which  in  arms  he  sought. 

Dktpbi 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bereave,  in  Saxon  bereajlan,  German  bermubeu,  ate 
is  compounded  of  be  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon  reaJLan, 
German  raubtn,  Low  German  reofen,  fcc.  Latin  re> 
pvna,  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  rignifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes;  deprive,  compounded 
of  de  and  prive,  French  priver,  Latin  privo,  fromjsrt- 
vus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one's  own  which 
was  another's;  strip  is  In  German  stre\fen%  Low  Ger- 
man streipen,  stroepen,  Swedish  striifva,  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  less 
than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavement;  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprivM  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property :  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value ; 
the  act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  inclination: 
we  are  deprived  of  tbe  ordinary  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours :  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  most  want ;  we  are  thereby 
rendered  as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  prepare 
tory  to  bereavements ;  If  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa 
tlently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other;  com 
mon  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations :  Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  stripped  of  an  worldly  goods  we  may  be 
invested  with  (hose  more  exalted  and  lasting  honours 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments by  tbe  dispensations  of  Providence ; 
O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decreet 

Milton. 
Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  Of 
gratifications  which  foil  in  our  way ; 

Too  daring  bard !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
Th'  immortal  muses  in  their  art  defied ; 
Th'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv'd  bis  eyes,  and  snttch'd  his  voice  away. 

Pops. 

Men  are  active  in  stripping  each  other  of  their  tar 
rights  and  privileges ;  '  From  the  uncertainty  of  lift, 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  of 


its  pleasures,  and  if  tbey  could  not  strip  tbe  e 

of  vice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  load 

them  with  the  fear  of  their  end.'— Maoumzu. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  in  Latin  deprmdatio,  from  prmda  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away ;  robbery,  on  the  other  band,  rig 
nlfies  simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes  a 
rpbbery,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is  always 
attended  with  mischief  tosome  one,  though  not  always 
with  advantage  to  the  depredator;  but  the  robber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  indulgence 
of  private  animosity ;  robbery  is  always  committed 
from  a  thirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  publiek  act  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  act  of  individuals;  robbery  mostly 
the  private  act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  com- 
mitted wherever  the  occasion  offers ;  In  open  or  covert 
places:  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour 
ing  states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  oa 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present:  *  As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  sometimes 
be  detrimental  to  Individuals,  who  have  suffered  by 
depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  have 
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In  tome  respects,  aimed  the  subject  with  powers  to 
Impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  ministers  to 
lane  letters  of  marque.'— Blackstoke.  '  Prom  all 
this,  what  la  my  inference  1  That  this  new  system  of 
Jobbery  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  tale  by  any  art* 

— DVEKE 

Depredation  Is  need  in  the  proper  and  bad  sense, 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men ;  robbery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  indifferent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredatore  in  the  cornfields ;  bees  may  be 
said  to  ptypder  or  reft  the  flowers  of  their  sweets. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

Deprive  (v.  To  bereave)  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholding  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar,  from  de  and  bar,  slgnify- 
ng  to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  withholding;  abridge  (v.  To  abridge)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  la  a  coercive 
measure;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acta  of  autho- 
rity. We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjovments, 
opportunities,  see. ;  we  are  abridged  of  comfonb,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  ate.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty  ;  their  friends  are  In  extraordinary  cases 
debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  coim  quence  of 
their  own  faults. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
thiogs  as  well  as  persons ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some- 
limes  deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty;  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their  pleasures 
•when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations ;  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred  the 
society  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  In  the  habit  o/  en- 

when  used  as  reflective  verba  they  preserve  the 
same  analogy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
person  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good  ; 
1  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
ment 1  Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  part?— 
Blair.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motive)) of  prudence;  'Active  and 
masculine  spirits,  In  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves 
from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downward. '— Hronas.  A  miser  abridge*  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  grntify  his  ruling  passion ; 
'The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  In  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
magistrate.'— Blackstohe. 


CAPTURE,  BEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture,  in  French  capture,  Latin  captura,  from 
taptus,  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer; seizure,  from  erne,  in  French  saisir,  signifies 
only  the  act  of  seizing;  prize,  In  French  prise,  from 
pris,  participle  of  prendre  to  lake,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Capture  and  seizure  differ  in  the  mode:  a  capture  Is 
made  by  force  of  arms ;  a  seizure  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  island 
requires  an  army ;  the  seizure  of  property  is  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  an  individual.  A  seizure  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not  A 
capture  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object ;  It  is 
merely  the  taking  Into  possession :  a  seizure  supposes 
much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant  vessels  are 
captured  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  make  resistance; 
contraband  goods  are  eeized  by  the  police  officers. 

A  ejpture  \\mn  always  something  legitimate  In  It ;  it  Is 
a  publick  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  In  the 
course  of  lawful  warfare ;  *  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 
m  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  Inclines  to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  wen 
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finished  about  half  a  century  after  the  tayfnn 
— Cumbbelaxd.  A  eetture  la  a  private  mea 
quently  as  unlawful  and  unjust  as  it  ia  violent ;  it  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  Individual;  »  Many  of  tar 
dangers  Imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  bow 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  rohnw, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  is  nothing;  to  ac 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  seiznra*.'— Joaurso*.  A 
capture  Is  general,  It  respects  the  act  of  taking:  a 
prize  is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  sod  in 
value  to  the  captor:  many  captures  are  made  by  sta 
which  never  become  prizes ;  *  Sensible  of  their  owa 
force,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  pnu, 
the  northern  barbarians,  In  the  reign  of  Arcadia*  and 
Honorios.  assailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  Use  Ro- 
man empire.'— Humx. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 
These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 
Booty,  In  French  bulin,  Danish  but*,  Dutch  bnyt, 
Teutonick  beute,  probably  comes  from  the  Teutonic* 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its  use; 
spoil,  fn  French  depouiUi,  Latin  spc&mm,  in  Greek 
oxvW,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the  dead, 
from  evAdw,  Hebrew  7  70  to  apoil ;  prey,  in  French 
proie,  Latin  area**,  is  not  improbably  changed  from 
pregndo,prondo,  or  prekendo  to  lay  hold  of,  signifying 
the  thing  seised. 

The  first  two  are  used  aa  military  terms  or  in  attack* 
on  an  enemy,  the  latter  In  cases  of  particular  ▼tolence. 
'The  soldier  gets  his  booty;  the  combatant  his  spoils; 
the  carnivorous  animal  his  are*.    Booty  respects  what 
■  of  personal  service  to  the  captor;  spoils  whatever 
serves  to  designate  his  triumph ;  prey  ineJndes  what- 
ever gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to   be  cossosned. 
When  a  town  ia  taken,  soldiers  are  too  basr  in  the 
work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  awsy  Butch 
booty  ;s  In  every  betCe  the  arms  and  personal  property 
of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pounces  on  his  prey,  and  carries  has  up  to 
bis  neat; 
*T  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears: 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  ret  urn' d  from  tolls 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  ASacian  spoils. — Dames. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  take  fort* ;  ambition  pro 
duces  an  eagerness  for  spoils ;  a  ferocious  appetite 
impels  to  a  search  for  prey.    Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty;  and  even  in  later  periods  such  a 
capture  was  good  booty,  when  random  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.    Among  some 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  consUtoted  pan 
of  their  spoils.    Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  In  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  booty;  U* 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  boatm;*  'When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  bad  finally  de- 
termined on  a  state  resource  from  church  booty,  they 
came  on  the  14th  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  reaosj 
tlon  on  the  subject/— Beats.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prey  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them;  every  thing  ia 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing,  which  in  to 
turn  fans  a  prey  to  something  else.  Allls  change  bat 
order.  Man  is  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  bis  body  or 
his  mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms ; 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  nrey,  ne'er  drank  her  mflk. 

Nor  wore  her  warming  neece.— Thobisok. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  comes  from  the  Latin  rmpio,  and  the  Greek 
&p*o%t*,  signifying  a  seising  or  tearing  away;  eVssls- 
lira,  from  solua  alone,  signifies  made  solitary  or  n 
duced  to  solitude;  devastation,  m  "  * 
from  devasto  to  lay  waste,  signifies  i 
or  " 
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Ravage  expresses  leas  than  either  isolation  or  ds- 
maatation:  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  destroying  is  im- 
plied la  the  word  ravage;  but  the  desolation  goea  to 
ttae  entire  unpeopling  a  land,  and  the  dmrnstation  to  the 
entire  clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  cultivation. 
Tqrrents,  flames,  tempests,  and  wild  beasts  ravage; 
Beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang*d  the  dark, 
As  If  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.— Thomson. 
War,  plague,  and  (amine  desolate ; 

Amid  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  la  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Armies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  country,  carry 
devastation  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  '  How  much 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  republics:  ts  impaired,  and 
what  dreadful  devastation  has  gone  forth  into  all  its 
provinces !'— Ma lmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero).  •No- 
thing resists  ravages,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
nothing  arrests  desolation,  it  is  cruel  and  unpltying ; 


fatigakde.  Ravages  spread  alarm  and  terrour;  deso- 
lation, grief  and  despair;  devastation)  dread  and 
borrow. 

Ravage  to  employed  likewise  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion ;  desolation  and  devastation  only  in  the  proper  ap- 
Cteation  to  countries.     Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
snuty ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among  men  in  a  mora 
terrible  degree  at  one  lime  than  at  another ; 
Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  1— Addison. 


OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 
To  overspread  signifies  simpiyto  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  body ;  but  to  overrun  is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  in  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admit  of  extension ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or 
figuratively  runs:  the  face  la  overspread  with  spots: 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.    To  overrun  and 


to  ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy  ;«but  the  former  ex- 
presses more  than  the  latter ;  a  small  body  may  ravage 
In  particular  parts ;  but  immense  numbers  are  said  to 
overrun,  as  they  run  into  every  part :  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  different  countries ; 
detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country  or 
neighbourhood;  'The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength.'— Addison.  *  Most  des- 
potic* governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.'— Addison.  '  While  Herod  was 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  ravaged  with  their 
depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judea  and  CcbIo  Syria 
that  lay  within  their  reach.'— Pbjdsaux. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 
The  idea  of  property  taken  from  another  contrary  to 
his  consent  Is  included  in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term 
rapine  inclndes  most  violence ;  plunder  includes  moat 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
scrutiny  after.    A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  Incur- 
sion into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  what- 
ever comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine; 
Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once.— Sommvillb. 
Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  into  houses;  'Ship-money  was  pitched  upon 
as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden 
of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plunderings  and  sequestra- 
tions.'—South.    When  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
atrip  it  of  every  thing  that  Is  to  be  round,  and  go  away 
loaded  with  pillage;  'Although  the  Eretrlans  for  a 
time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  It  was 
given  up  by  treachery  ou  the  seventh  day,  and  pillaged 
and  destroyed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Per- 

•VideRoubaud:  "Ravager,  desoler  devaater,  sac- 


aians.'— Gtnmiius.  Mischief  and  bloodshed  attend 
ravine ;  toss  attends  plunder  ;  distress  and  ruin  follow 
wherever  there  has  been  pillage. 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 
Rapacious,  in  Latin  rapax.  from  rapio  to  seixe,tig- 
nlfies  seizlug  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  eager  desire 
to  have ;  ravenous,  from  the  Latin  rabies  a  fury,  and 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  rapacious ;  vara 
eious,  from  voro  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 
devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms  the  leading 
features  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied 
in  the  subject  and  the  object:  rapacious  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  plunder)  'A  display  of  our 
wealth  before  robbers  hi  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.'— Burke.  Ra- 
venous and  voracious  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
are  rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  animals  are  more  or  leas 
ravenous  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
any  thing  which  one  takes  for  one's  food ; 
A"*in  the  holy  fires  on  altars  burn, 
And  once  again  the  rav'nous  birds  return. 

Dbtdkn. 
A  lion  Is  rapacious  when  it  seizes  on  its  prey;  it  Is 
ravenous  in  the  act  of  consuming  it.  The  word 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats;  the 
word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one  con- 
sumes; 

Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.— Gat. 
A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
bis  food ;  he  consumes  it  without  any  preparation :  a 
voracious  person  not  only  eats  m  haste,  out  he  con 
sumes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  i 
long  time.     Abstinence  from  food,  for  an  unusual 
iemrth,  will  make  any  healthy  creature  ravenous}  habit 
ual  intemperance  in  eating,  or  a  diseased  appetite,  wik 
produce  voracity. 

As  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  rapacious  is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratively. 
'Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  church 
men,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  ancient  piety, 
which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left  to  the 
church.'-  ~ 


SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THIRSTY. 

Sanguinary,  from  sanguis,  Is  employed  both  In  the 
sense  of  bloody  or  having  blood  j  blood-thirsty,  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in  the  first  case,  re- 
lates only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  engagement, 
or  a  sanguinary  conflict :  '  They  have  seen  the  French 


ly  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  engagement, 
v.  »  o^mguinory  conflict:  'They  have  seen  the  French 
rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch  with  more 
fury  tha/i  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to  rise 
against  the  most  Illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant'— Burks.  Bloody  is  used  in  the  familiar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  simple  presence  of  blood,  as  a 
bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody  sword ; 

And  from  the  wound, 
Black  bloody  drops  dlsttli'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drtdsh. 
In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  Is  employed  to  cha 
racterize  the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinary  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  bloed-thirety  of  all  creatures ;  '  The  Peruviana 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divi- 
nities with  bums*  sacrifices.'— Robrrtson? 

TO  ENCROACH,  IN1AENCH,  INTRUDE, 

INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Encroach,  In  French  encrocker,  is  compounded  of  ea 

or  in  and  crouch  cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  Into 

anything;  intrench,  compounded  of  in  and  tre*ce,asj 
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euVs  to  trench  or  dig  beyond  one's  own  Into  another's 
ground ,  intrude  from  the  Latin  intrude,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  thru*  upon ;  and  invade,  from  •avsde,  signifies 
to  march  in  upon ;  infringe,  from  the  Latin  infringo, 
compounded  of  wand  frango,  signifies  to  break  in 
upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorised  procedure; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  performed 
with  such  art  at  to  dude  observation ;  it  is,  according 
to  its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into:  intrench 
Is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroachment,  namely,  that  per- 
ceptible species  which  consists  in  exceeding  the  bound- 
aries in  marking  out  the  ground  or  space :  it  should  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first  in- 
dications of  an  encroaching  disposition  in  their  chil- 
dren; according  to  the  building  laws,  it  Is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the  street  or  publick 
road  with  their  houses  or  garden* 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms  we  may 
.speak  of  encroaching  on  a  person's  time,  or  intrench- 
ing on  the  sphere,  tec  of  another :  intrude  and  invade 
designate  an  unauthorised  entry;  the  former  in  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners;  the  latter  in 
violation  of  publick  law :  the  former  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to  nations  or  large 
communities :  unbidden  guests  intrude  themselves 
sometimes  into  families  to  their  no  small  annoyance; 
an  army  never  invades  a  country  without  doing  some 
mischief:  nothing  evinces  a  greater  ignorance  and  Im- 
pertinence than  to  intrude  one's  self  into  any  company 
where  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome  ;  In 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were  in- 
cessantly invading  each  other's  territories;  'It  Is  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  who  restrains  him- 
self in  the  use  of  things  lawful  will  never  encroach 
upon  things  forbidden.'— Johnson.  'Religion  in 
trenches  upon  none  of  our  privileges,  invades  none  of 
our  pleasure*.*— South.  » One  of  the  chief  character- 
tsticks  of  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.'— Johnson. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
acceptation;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe:  we  speak  of  invading  rights, or  infring- 
ing rights ;  but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
t?wi_,l,?e  tetIer:  b*  an  ■uthorized  exercise  of  power 
the  lights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded;  by  gradual 
steps  and  imperceptible  means  thHr  liberties  may  be 
infringed:  invade  Is  used  only  for  publick  privileges  • 
infringe  Is  applied  also  to  those  which  belong  to  tadl- 

King  John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  In  so  w sinless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
colour  for  thch  resistance;  it  is  of  Importance  to  the 
Rf ace  J?U.d  w«llbeing  of  society  that  men  should,  in 
their  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with 
them; 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound, 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  ears.— Drymn. 
•  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the  prince 
commands  no  military  force,  he  will  In  vain  by  violence 
attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so  clearly  defined  by 
means  of  late  disputes.'— Huns. 


Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the 

To  thy  transgressions!— Milton 
It  Is  the  business  of  government  to  see  that  the  rifts** 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  be 
not  infringed:  policy  but  too  frequently  run*  i  missis s 
to  equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of  princes  an 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience,  treatae* 
and  compacts  are  first  visUted  and  then  justified :  tfaej 
passions,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  wffl 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  the  limits  of  rtassi 

raunn.  ^ 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

Infringement  and  infraction,  which  are  both  de- 
rived from  toe  Latin  verb  infringe  or  f range  (•.  7b 
infringe),  are  employed  according  to  the  diffeeat 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe :  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their  domcstkfc 
or  publick  capacity ;  and  the  latter  .rather  to  national 
transactions.     Politeness,  which  leaches  ua  what  ■ 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concern*,  cnneiaVs 
any  unasked-for  interference  in  the  private  affair*  af 
another  as  an  infringement}  '  We  see  with  Orestes 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  "  it  is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringements  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 
should    be    punished  with  death.'" — Mackkshx. 
Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individe- 
ah,  an  attentive  consideration  to  the  interests  of  ike 
whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  in  any  case- 
*  No  people  can,  without  the  infraction  of  the  universal 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  in  an 
other  dominion  which  they  would  themselves  v—?** 
in  their  own.'— Johnson.  " 

INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION. 
•  INROAD. 
The  Idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  Into  a  roresn 
territory  is  common  to  all  these.    Invasion,  from  vast 
to  go,  expresses  merely  th1«  general  idea,  without  any 
particular  qualification ;  f,   ursient  fyom  curro  to  ran, 
signifies  a  hast}'  and  sudoY*   >v»a*ionj  irruption,  frost 
rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  j  j«  , .  cularly  violent  tnwnm; 
inroad,  from  in  and  road,  dignifies  a  making  a  road  or 
way  for  one's  self/which  includes  invasion  and  occu- 
pation.   Invasion  Is  said  of  that  which  passes  In  da* 
tant  lands ;  Alexander  invaded  India ;  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy ; 
The  nations  of  the  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  from  afar, 
Of  ann'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 

DiTsn 
Incursion  is  said  of  neighbouring  states:  the  bar 
derers  on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incursions  Into  England  or  Scotland :  •  Britain  by  sn 


TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS, 
jyrty*,  v.  To  encroach  f  violate,  from  the  Latin 
vie  force,  signifies  to  use  force  towards ;  transgress,  v. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
In  opposition  to  them ;  « I  hold  friendship^*  a^ery 
holy  league,  and  no  less  than  a  piaeje  to  infringe  it.' 
—Howeu..    Treaties  and  engagements  are  violated 
by  those  who  do  not  hold  then  sacred ; 
No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 
Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.— Somkrvxixb. 
The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  are 
transgressed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess; 


situation  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  these  — 
barous  incursions:— Hosts.  Invasion  is  the  net  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systematick  military  movement: 
trruvtion  is  the  Irregular  and  impetuous  movement  of 
undisciplined  troops.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allies  was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  Prance;  *The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  In  Europe,  by  ten 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations. '—Johnson. 

An  invasion  may  h*  —- «-•  — -»  * 

vades  from  various  < 


An  invasion  may  be  partial  and  temporary ;  one  m- 
.ades  from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from  hos- 
tility to  the  inhabitants:  an  inroad  b  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispossess  the  externa  oe 
cupleroftheland:  invasion  Is  therefore  tossjrsWonly 
as  a  means  to  an  eial  He  who  invades  a  country,  and 
gets  possession  of  its  rrong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  command  of  the  innd,  Is  said  to  frvA*  inroads 
Into  tbat  country ;  but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  forcible 
possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides  that  of 
a  military  entry,  there  may  be  an  inroad  where  then 
Is  no  express  invasion;  « Prom  Scotland  we  have  bed 
fn  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inroads  Into  lbs 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.'— Bacoh.  Alexander 
made  such  inroads  Into  Persia,  as  to  become  masterof 
the  whole  country;  but  the  French  republlck,  and  an 
Its  usurped  authorities,  made  inreads  Into  diftnal 
countries  by  means  of  spies  and  revolutionary  far- 
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ttm.-tos,  T*bo  effected  more  than  the  sword  la 
tben  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  distinction  In  the  im- 
proper sense.  In  this  case  invasion  is  figuratr? eJy  em- 
ployed to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general  of  what 
belongs  to  individuals,  particularly  that  which  be 
enjoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  prlvi- 
lirges.  The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
mm  when  we  apeak  of  invading  a  person's  province, 
&c.;  *  Encouraged  with  success,  he  invade*  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy.'— Dsyobm.  Things  may  like- 
wise be  said  to  inmade; 

Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound, 
Invade  toe  rocks ;  the  rocks  their  groans  rebound. 

Drtdbh. 
In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the  inroad*  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or 
irruption  of  unpleasant  thoughts  In  the  mind ;  *  Rest 
and  labour  equally  perceive  their  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
inroad*  from  those  who  are  alike  enemies  to  both.' 

JOHMSOM.  * 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly, 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon : 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption, 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Miltoh. 
Sins  of  daily  incursion,  and  such  as  human  frailty  Is 
unavoidably  liable  to.'— South. 

INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 
An  intruder  («.  To  intrude)  thrusts  himself  in;  an 
tnterloper, from  tauten,  runs  in  between  and  takes  his 
station.  The  intruder  may  be  so  only  for  a  abort  space 
of  time,  In  an  unimportant  degree;  or  may  intrude 
only  in  unimportant  matters;  the  interloper  abridges 
another  of  his  essential  rights  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  Is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest  at  the 
table  of  another; 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder,  never  learn 
To  know  your  basket  and  your  bread  discern  1 
Daman. 
A  man  Is  an  interloper  when  he  Joins  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing 
its  burdens;  'Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  Interest  would 
render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  interloper*: 
— Robertsoh.  The  term  intruder  may,  however,  bo 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another ;  '  I  would  not  have 
you  to  one/  It  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physicians  do 
not  love  intruders:— Johhsoh.  'They  were  but  m- 
trmier*  upon  the  possession  during  the  minority  of  the 
nelr;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rightful  inherit- 
ance of  that  young  lady.'— Davus. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 
To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place ;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  •*- 
trans*  to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  undesired ; 
it  is  obtruding  to  join  any  company  and  take  a  part  in 
the  conversation  without  Invitation  or  consent.  We 
violate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude ;  we  set 
up  ourselves  by  obtruding:  one  intrude*  with  one's 
i  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self ; 
son,  remarks,  4te^  upon 
out  of  curiosity  or  any 
ether  personal  gratification;  be  obtrude*  out  of  vanity. 
Politeness  denominates  It  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome;  modesty  denominates 
it  intruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of  an- 
e  are  expressly  invited  or  authorised  by 
.►  and  situation.  There  Is  no  thinking 
man  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some  place 
of  retirement,  which  Is  free  from  the  nurusien  of  all 
lotpartinent  visitants;  It  Is  the  tank  01  young  persons, 
whs  have  formed  any  opinions  for  themselves,  to  «*- 
trud*  them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a* 
bearing 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction. In  moments  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  Mtnm>*  of  improper  ideas 


one  obtrude*  with  one's 


la  his  mind:  'The  tntrusion of  scrayJes,  and  the  re- 
collection of  better  notions,  will  not  suffer  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.'— Johmsok.  The 
stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  guilty 
even  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  merriment;  Artists 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  incidental  Inquirer 
as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion:— Jonneoa. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 
Absorb,  in  French  abeorber,  Latin  absorbeo.  Is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  *orbee  to  sup  up,  In  distinction  from 
swallow  up;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consump 
lion ;  the  latter  a  sudden  envetopement  of  the  whole 
object  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the 
nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  is  swallowed  up  with  his  estate;  'Surely 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
t wallow  up  the  sense  of  these  poor  felicities. '—South 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  in  and  gulf,  signifies  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  re- 
presentation for  being  swallowed  up.  As  Ft  applies  to 
grand  and  sublime  objects,  It  is  used  only  in  the  higher 
style; 

Ingulf  d,  *U  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 

To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas!  too  nigh. 

Falcomse. 
Engross,  which  is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  gros  in  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as 
to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  It  Is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  Its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.— Cowfbe 
The  mind  Is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  'Tlfose  two  great  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  or  both  the  nobler  and  Ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely 
wisdom  and  pleasure.'— South.  The  term  engross 
may  also  convey  the  Idea  of  taking  from  another,  as 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  It  Is  still  more  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  terms ;  ( This  inconvenience 
the  politician  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they 
have  felt  from  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  en 
yse  this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot 
as  false  and  atheistical  as  himself.'— South. 


CI 


TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Mutilate,  m  Latin  mutilatus,  from  mutilo  and  em- 
tilus.  Greek  jrfriXw  or  jifrvAo;  without  horns,  signifies 
to  take  off  any  necessary  part;  maim  and  mangle  are 
In  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  maneus, 
which  comes  from  manus,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand,  or  to  wound  in  general 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  meaning ;  It  Implies 
the  abridging  of  any  limb :  mangle  is  applied  to  irregu- 
lar wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body :  moist  is  confined 
to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  mu 
tiUUd  by  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  In  danger 
of  being  mangled  when  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword ;  they  frequently  get  maraud  when  boarding 
vessels  or  storming  places.  One  is  mutilated  and 
mangled  by  active  means ;  one  becomes  maimed  by 
natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation, but  maiming  Is  the  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  objeet  loses  Its  value ;  <  I  have  shown  the 
evil  of  maiming  and  splitting  religion.'— Blais.  Man- 
gUng  Is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mutilating,  the  lat- 
ter signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part;  to  memgU  Is 
to  mutilate  i  thing  to  such  i»  degree  as  to  render  H 
useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians  la  font 
o(  mutilating  the  Bible  by  setting  aside  such  parts  as 
do  not  favour  their  own  Ideas,  so  that  among  them  the 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  mangled,  and 
snipped  of  all  their  most  Important  doctrines;  'How 
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Hales  would  lure  borne  Um  mutUeMous  which  hit 
Plea,  of  the  Crown  has  suffered  from  ibe  editor,  they 
who  know  fata  chancier  will  easily  conceive.'— John- 
sow.  *  What  have  they  (the  French  nobility)  done 
that  they  should  be  hunted  about,  mangled,  — «•  — - 
'   lured  1'— Bueu.      / 

TO  RILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAT 
OR  SLAUGHTER. 

KOI,  wbkh  it  In  Saxon  cycfaa,  and  Dutch  Man,  Is 
of  uncertain  origin ;  murder,  In  German  word,  ate  la 
aonnected  with  the  La,tin  mors  death :  assassinate 
signifies  to  kill  after  the  manner  of  an  assassin}  which 
word  probably  comes  from  the  Levant,  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  assassins,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountains,  lived  in  a  castle  between  An- 
tioch  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men  to  lie 
in  wait  for  passengers ;  slay  or  slaughter,  In  German 
echlagen,  ate.  is  probably  connected  with  liegen  to  lie, 
signifying  to  lay  low. 

To  hiU  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  take  away  life ;  to  murder  is  to  kill  with 
open  violence  and  injustice ;  to  assassinate  Is  to  mur- 
der by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait;  to  slay 
m  to  kill  in  battle :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to 
men  only;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  sometimes  to 
animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  Den  in  the  improper 
sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them ;  *  The 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  slain  her 
lover,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment  kills  her.'— Anoi- 
lon.  (  Murder*  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.'— Adduom. 
»Tbe  women  interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  slangkter 
which  threatened  the  Rontons  and  the  Sablnea.'— An- 
nuo*. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely, 
And  to  this  altar  vile  assassins  fly.— Jehyns. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Carnage,  from  the  Latin  car*  eamis  flesh,  implies 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing 
to  the  state  of  dead  flesh ;  slaughter,  from  Way,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life ;  massacre,  in  French  massacre, 
eomes  from  the  Latin  mactare,  to  kill  for  sacrifice ; 
outchery.from  to  butcher,  signifies  the  act  of  butcher- 
ing; in  French  boucherie,  from  bouchs  the  mouth,  sig- 
nifies the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made ; 
h  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former ;  slaughter  respects  the  act 
of  taking  away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent;  massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  the 
action :  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  Impetuous  attack 
from  a  powerful  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  iheepfold, 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  carnage  j 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd, 

And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Pope. 
Slaughter  is  the  consequence  of  warfare.    In  battles 
the  slaughter  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
parties  defend  themselves  pertinaciously ; 

Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughter 

Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauteous  prospect 

Rows. 
A  massacre  Is  the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  violent  breach  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  direct  act  of  treachery ;  of  this  description 
was  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original  Britons, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  in  France ; 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein ; 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevalPd. 

Rowi. 


la  the  general  i 

as  women  and  i 
eaerod  by  the  savage  furies  who  are  i 
this  work  of  Mood; 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  nol  butchere. 


BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 

Body  Is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  deal 
body  i  corpse,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  ass 
been  turned  from  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body 
carcass,  in  French  careaeee,  »  compounded  of  cms 
and  cassa  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  either  men  or  brutes,  corpse  to 
men  only,  and  carcass  to  brutes  only,  unless  «rbts 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  When  ipeaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  is  deceased  we  should  ese 
the  simple  term  body;  the  body  was  suffered  to  he  us 
long  unburied :  when  designating  its  conditioc  as  life- 
less, the  term  corpse  is  preferable;  be  was  taken  op 
as  a  corpse :  when  designating  the  body  as  a  hfekm 
lump  separated  from  the  soul,  it  may  be  casuacteraai 
(though  contemptuously)  as  a  carcass;  the  fowsr 
devour  the  carcase  ; 

A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renewed 

My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued. 

Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rend, 

Oh !  spare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend. 

Derosa. 

On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th*  abandoned  king. 

A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing. 

DKTKB. 


EMBRYO,  FC2TUS. 
Embrys,  in  French  embrien,  Greek  tm&euoe,  from 
fiedm  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated; 
fmtue,  in  French  fetus,  Latin  fettus,  from  fereo  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  tiling  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother; 
bu>  embryo  properly  implies  the  first  fruit  of  concep- 


tion, and  the  fatus  that  which  is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  formation.  Anatomists  tell  us  that  the  embryo  hi 
the  human  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  fetus 
about  the  forty- second  day  after  conception. 

Fmtue  is  applicable  only  II  its  proper  sense  » 
animals :  embryo  has  a  figurative  application  to  plants 
and  fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  Imper- 
fect stale,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or 
whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in  the  i  '    ' 


CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 
Corporal,  corporeal,  and  bodily,  as  their  origin  be- 
speaks, have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  body; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  signify  relating  w 
appertaining  to  the  body;  the  latter  to  denote  containing 
or  forming  part  of  the  body.  Hence  we  any,  corporal 
punishment,  bodily  vigour  or  strength,  corporeui  sab 
stances ;  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  corporeal  frame. 
bodily  exertion;  'Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  this  account,  that  he  publickly  professed  h*> 
resolution  of  a  vioWtit  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the 
"      imbodled 


inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district 

selves  in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.' — Josmsox. 

Corporal  Is  only  employed  for  the  nnunaJ  frame  ia 
its  proper  sense;  corporeal  Is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance In  an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of  cor- 
poral sufferance  and  corporeal  agents;  'When  the 
soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance  then  it  truly 
exists.'— H  co  it  as.  Corporeal  is  distinguished  front 
spiritual ;  bodily  from  mental.  It  to  impossible  » 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  form ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  fre- 
quently overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  *  The  sou! 
is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of  temptations  to  evil 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.'— Blaik. 


CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 


what 


Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of  material: 
ver  is  corporeal  is  material,  but  not  vice  vers*!  Cor 
portal  respects  animate  bodies;  material  is  used  rat 
every  thing  which  can  act  on  the  senses,  animate  ot 
inanimate.  The  world  contains  corporeal  beings  ami 
consists  of  materiel  substances ; 
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Gran:  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind, 
It  roost  have  parts  in  infinitum  join'd ; 
And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  din' rent  line.— Jsnybs. 
n  the  present  material  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
here  the  objects  that  aurroand  us  are  continually  ex- 
«ed  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  bow  many 
sngs  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccountable.'— 

LAIR. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

Corpulent  from  corpus  the  body,  signifies  having" 
ilness  of  body ;  stout,  in  Dutch  etott,  Is  no  doubt  a 
arlation  of  the  German  sldtig  steady,  signifying  able 
>  stand,  solid,  firm :  lusty,  In  German,  ax.  lustig 
lerry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigorous  state  of  body. 

Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  stale  of  the  body;  stout 
aspects  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones :  cor- 
ulaue  is  therefore  an  incidental  property ;  stoutness 
i  a  natural  property ;  corpulent*  may  come  upon  a 
erson  according  to  circumstances ;  *  Mallet's  stature 
ras  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ;  his  ap- 
tearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
le  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress 
tould  give  it'— Jobmson.  Stoutness  is  the  natural 
nake  of  the  body  which  is  born  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 

Strong  Urab'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  inclin'd. 

DftYDBN. 

Corpulence  and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  health;  but  the  former  may  arise  from 
disease ;  the  latter  Is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health :  corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
flat ;  lustiness  consists  of  a  due  and  lull  proportion  of 
all  the  solids  ir/the  body ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty. 


For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 


Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  1 


Shaxsfbare. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 
Lean  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  other  dimension ;  meagre,  in  Latin  mater,  Greek 
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tan  denotes  want  of  fat;  meagre*  want  of  flesh: 
what  is  lean  is  not  always  meagre ;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  lean.    Brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre:  lean- 
ness is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
meagrenue  Is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.  There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean;  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perpetually 
in  tne  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty ; 
Who  ambles  time  withal 
With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin. 
And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout, 
The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and 
Wasteful  learning;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.— -Shaispbam* 
80  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
Ho  bare  of  flesh,  be  scarce  resembled  man. 

DRTDB*, 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Member,  in  Latin  membrum,  probably  from  the 
tettek  mhoc  a  part,  because  a  member  is  properly  a 
part;  limb  is  connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Member  Is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  ani- 
mal body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
or  a  member  of  a  community:  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies;  limb  is  therefore  a  species  of  member; 
for  every  Iras  is  a  member,  but  every  member  is  not  a 
limb. 

Tbe  membere  of  the  body  comprehend  every  part 
which  is  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  oflke,  but 
the  limbs  are  those  jointed  members  that  are  distin- 
guisbed  from  the  head  and  the  body:  the  nose  and 
the  eyes  are  members  but  not  limbs ;  the  arms  and  legs 
are  properly  denominated  limbs;  •  A  man's  fists*  (by 
which  for  the  present  we  only  understand  those  acs> 
Mrs  the  toss  of  which  only  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the 


common  law)  are  the  gifts  of  the  wise  Creator  tp  ena 
Me  him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries.'-. 
Blacxstonb. 


ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

Animal,  in  French  animal,  Latin  animal,  from  aw. 
ma  life,  signifies  the  thing  having  life;  brute  is  in 
French  brute,  Latin  brutue  dull,  Greek  0ap*rtK,  Chal- 
dee  m*13  foolishness ;  beast,  in  French  bite,  Latin 
bestia,  changed  from  bostema,  Greek  Poeirfua  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  fidoicu  to  feed,  signifies  |  roperly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generick,  brute  and  beast  are  the  spe- 
cifick terms.  The  animal  is  the  thing  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  signification 
to  the  human  species;  if  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  which  mark  intelligence  and  will,  if 
It  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  tlie 
brute ;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap- 
petites, independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination,  and 
consequent  dependence  on  its  mental  powers ;  it  de- 
spends  to  the  beast. 

Man  and  brute  are  opposed.  To  man  an  immortal 
soul  Is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not  authorized  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  this  dignity  to  the  brutee.  "  The  brutes 
that  perish"  Is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distinguishing  that 
partof  the  animal  creation  from  the  auperiour  order  of 
terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradation 
than  to  be  divested  of  their  particular  characterisiicks, 
and  classed  under  the  general  name  of  animal,  unless 
we  except  that  which  assigns  to  them  the  epithet  of 
brute  or  beast,  which,  as  designating  peculiar  atrocity 
of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with  it  a  reproach 
equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing ;  the  perversion  of  Uv 
rational  faculty  is  at  all  times  more  shocking  and  dh> 

Saceful  than  the  absence  of  it  by  nature ; '  Some  would 
1  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjurer ;  for  he  has  found  that  a 
republick  is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  animals,  but 
Is  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  horse* .'— Steele 
*  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as 
it  were  in  a  chain ;  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the 
middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes.'— Addison. 
Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd  they  kill'  4 
And  strew 'd  his  manned  limbs  about  the  field. 

Drydbb. 

SOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  in  Latin  sonue,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tonus 
may  probably  both  come  from  the  Greek  rtlvto  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the  voice ;  but 
I  should  rather  derive  sound  from  the  Hebrew  ma? . 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  from  any  body,  so  as  to 
become  audible;  tone  is  a  species  of  sound,  which  is 
produced  from  particular  bodies:  the  sound  may  be 
accidental ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  waters  or 
leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones  are  those  particular 
sounds  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  particular 
feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for 
its  lost  young  in  a  tone  of  distress;  an  organ  is  so 
formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones ;  *  The 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touches 
which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tone.'— Hcohss. 

SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 
Smell  and  melt  are  In  all  probability  connected  to- 

Kther,  because  smells  arise  from  the  evaporation  of 
dies ;  scent,  changed  from  sent,  comes  from  the  Latin 
sentio,  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odour,  in  Latin  odor,  cornea 
from  oleo,  in  Greek  bXp  to  smell;  perfume,  com- 
pounded of  per  or  pro  and/wiM  or  fumus  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  is,  tbe  vapour  that  issues  forth ;  fragrance, 
in  Latin  fragrantia,  comes  from  fragro,  anciently 
fragox  that  Is,  to  perfume  or  smell  like  tbe  f*-aga  cr 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smell;  tbe  odour,  the 
perfume,  and  fragrance  of  that  which  communicates 
the  emeU.  In  the  first  case,  smell  Is  said  generally  of 
all  Irving  things  without  distinction ;  scent  is  said  only 


bit 
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■  as  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of  tracing 
objects  by  their  smell:  some  persons  hare  a  asueh 
quicker  ««eU  than  others,  and  some  hare  an  acute? 
smell  of  particular  object!  than  they  have  of  things  in 
general:  dogs  are  remarkable  for  their  quickness  of 
scent,  by  which  they  can  trace  their  marten  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance:  other  animate  are 
gifted  with  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  degree,  which 
serves  them  aa  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies; 
Then  curses  hie  consplrlngfeet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Dbrkax. 
In  the  second  case,  smell  is  compared  with  odour, 
perfume,  and  fragrance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  smell 
which  Is  communicated.     Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense,  and  universal  in  Its  application ;  odour,  perfume, 
and  fragrance  are  species  of  smells :  every  object  is 
•Aid  to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfactory  nerves;  flow- 
ers, fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
smell;  bat  •dour  is  said  of  that  which  is  artificial; 
the  perfume  and  fragrance  of  that  which  is  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  produces  an  odour; 
So  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave, 
To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rottenness, 
And  have  their  edeure  stifled  In  the  dust.— Rows. 
The  per/km*  and  fragrance  arise  from  flowers  or 
sweet  smelling  herbs,  spices,  and  the  like.    The  terms 
smell  and  odour  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  Issues  from  bodies;   they  may  both  be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  but  smell,  if  taken  In  certain 
connexions,  signifies  a  bad  smell,  and  odour  signifies 
that  which  Is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  will 
have  a  smell,  that  Is,  of  course,  a  bad  smell ;  the  edeure 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odours 
ascend  to  heaven.    Perfume  is  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing smell,  and  when  taken  without  any  epithet  signi- 
fies a  pleasant  smell; 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Ron  like  a  steam  of  rich  distUTd  perfume*. 

Milton. 
Fragrance  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  is  good ; 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume:  the 
serfums  from  flowers  and  shrubs  Is  as  grateful  to  one's 
sense  as  tbelr  colours  and  conformation  are  to  the  other ; 
Jss  fragrance  from  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
■  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliage; 


Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  fiow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 

TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

Soak  is  a  variation  of  suck  ;  drench  la  a  variation  of 
drink;  steep,  in  Saxon  steapan,  fee.  from  the  Hebrew 
satep,  signifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiving  a  liquid  Is 
common  to  these  terms,  we  soak  things  In  water 
when  we  with  to  soften  them ;  animals  are  drenched 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's 
clothes  are  soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  pene- 
trated every  thread ;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  has  penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body; 
drench  therefore  in  this  case  only  expresses  the  idea  of 
soak  in  a  stronger  manner.  To  steep  Is  a  species  of 
necking  employed  as  an  artificial  process;  to  soak  Is 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  are 
rendered  soft;  to  sleep  Is  a  temporary  action  by  which 
■oft  bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid :  thus  salt 
meat  requires  to  be  soaked;  fruits  are  sometimes 
steeped  In  brandy ; 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise, 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Detdbiu 
O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
nature's  soft  nurse  I  How  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  In  torsjettalnessl 

SHASSnULB 


TASTE,  FLAVOUR,  RELISH,  SAVObR. 

Test*  cornea  from  the  Teutonick    toots*  bb  bbks 

Shtly,  and  signifies  either  the  organ  which  is  esssj 
acted,  or  the  act  of  discriminating  by  a  tight  bbbj 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  which  asses 
the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  eioeeiy  allied  to  At 
other  terms;  JUuteur  moat  probably  cotnes  from  fe 
Latin  fU  to  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied  essence** 
bodies  which  affect  the  organ  of  taste;  relish  is  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  reUcher  to  lick  again,  ssjniff 
ing  that  which  pleases  the  palate  ao  aa  to  tempt  tot 
renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting ;  sacomr,  fn  Latin  sapor 
and  sapie  to  smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  moat  proBaHy 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  T\QV  the  mouth  or  pahaa, 
which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all  tbest; 
it  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  be  appied  a> 
the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  Bsanaar  a 
which  the  organ  can  be  affected:  some  things  e- 
tasteless,  other  things  have  a  strong  teste,  and  omen 
a  mixed  taste; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  dally  thanks  employ! 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  testes  those  gifts  with  Joy.— Aamsea. 

The  flavour  is  the  predominating  teste,  and  eoBse- 
quently  is  applied  to  such  objects  aa  may  have  a  Af- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  taste;  an  apple  may  notoaly 
have  the  general  tests  of  apple,  but  also  ajtewsr 
peculiar  to  Itself:  thejfavsar  Is  cesnmonry  said  offset 
which  is  good,  aa  a  floe  Jtevear,  a  debcJoaa  /oaser; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  la  not  always  apes- 
able,  as  the  fUsvour  of  fish,  which  Is  anplrseinf  ■ 
things  that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  taste  ;  *TbePh»- 
lipnick  lalandsaive  a  fUtour  to  oar  Enropesn  bowta' 
—Addison.  The  relish  is  also  a  panlcnhv  tests ;  bat 
It  la  that  which  Is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the 
flavour,  which  may  be  the  natural  property.  We  Had 
the  Jfaeswr  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be :  milk  and  butter  receive 
a  flavour  from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  toe 
cow  is  supplied ;  sauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  food  that  ia  dressed; 

I  love  the  people, 
Rut  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.— Shaxspkabx. 
Savour  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use  than  the  ofbaa. 
but,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  Is  emptoysd 
to  designate  that  which  arneUs  aa  well  aa  tsetse,  a 


The  pleasant  savoury  snel 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I  methooaht 
Could  not  but  teste— Milton. 

So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man's  aetkat 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  eneour  of  vanity.  Test* 
and  relish  may  be  moreover  compared  aa  the  act  of 
persons :  we  teste  whatever  affects  our  taste;  but  aa 
relish  that  only  which  pleases  our  teste;  we  tests 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad;  we  relish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or  at  certain  stasnai 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  In  the  moral  application,  ee 
have  a  relish  for  books,  for  learning,  for  society,  sbs 
the  like. 

PALATE,  TASTR. 

Palate,  In  Latin  palatum,  comes  either  from  tat 

Greek  rdu  to  eat,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  tat 

Etruscan  word  farlantum,  signifying  the  roof  or  aiek 

of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application,  the  roof  of 

the  mouth:  teste  cornea  from  the  German  fastis  to 

touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of  teals  requires  W 

the  slightest  touch  to  excite  n. 

Palate  Is.  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  teste, 

muse  It  is  the  seat  of  teste;  but  teste  ia  never  e»- 

ployed  for  palate:  a  person  la  said  to  have  a  nta 

sotetewljeabeiaiilceinwhathaeataor  drinks;  bd 

m  which  are  tarteflectnal ; 
No  froJl  Of*  palate  enurta,  or  flow'rew  ameO 
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nan  of  casts,  or  ot  a  nice  fasts,  conveys  much  more 
*  characteristic*,  than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate:  the 
rmer  to  said  only  In  a  food  «nw;  bat  the  latter  It 
rticuUuly  applicable  to  the  epicure; 
In  more  exalted  Joys  to  fix  our  taste, 
And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  last 

Jkktni. 


INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
cae  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
om  different  properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  refer- 
d  to  In  the  word  insipid,  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
«te ;  the  properties  of  colours  are  considered  under 
te  word  dull  (v.  Dull) ;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
Tred  to  by  the  word  fiat  (v.  Flat).  As  the  want  of 
avour  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insipid,  and  renders 

worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 

man  render  him  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
iatinguiahing  cnaracteristfck  of  his  nature :  as  the 
canty  and  perfection  of  colours  consist  in  their  bright- 
ens, and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property,  which 
onstitutes  dulness,  renders  them  uninteresting  objects 
9  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral  composition, 
vhich  constitutes  its  dulness.  deprives  it  at  the  same 
tme  of  that  ingredient  which  should  awaken  attention: 
m  In  the  natural  world  Objects  are  either  elevated  or 
fUUj  so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  either  raised 
«r  depressed,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  are  termed  spirited, 
while  those  which  fail  in  this  object  are  termed  fiat. 
An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
legree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  In  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
sentiment ;  a  fiat  performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
ingredient ;  '  To  a  covetous  man  all  other  tilings  but 
wealth  are  MuiatoV— South. 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull. 
•     Dsmham. 

The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  turns  fiat  and  nwijpirf.'— 43  aovt. 

FEAST,  BANQUET.  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 
As  fsasts,  in  the  religious  sense,  from  feshts.  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  publlck  re- 
joicing, this  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 
seems  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application :  feast  conveys  the  idea 
merely  of  enjoyment:  beiquet  is  a  splendid  feast,  at- 
tended wltA  pomp  and  state ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particularly  adapted  to  poetry  and  the  hbrb  style :  ca- 
rousal, in  French  carrots,  in  German  ger&usck,  or 
rausck  intoxication,  from  rouse***  to  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken  feast:  entertainment  and  treat  convey  the 
Idea  of  hospitality. 

A  feast  may  be  given  %j  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobility  or  commonalty ; 
New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  wails. 
And  sumptuous  femsU  are  made  la  splendid  balls. 

Dktobm. 
The  banquet  is  conffneu  to  men  of  high  estate ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  or  London 
annually  gives  Is  properly  denominated  a  feast;  the 
mode  la  which  Cardinal  Wcisey  received  the  French 


i  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet ; 
With  hymns  divine  the  iopous  hanqnet  ends, 
The  paans  lengtben'd  till  the  sun  descend*.— Pora. 

both  In 
itety ;  a  carousal 


A  feast  supposes  Indulgence  of  the  t| 

eating  and  drinking,  but  not  Intemperat  „ . 

Is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 


pan  to  an  excess; 
This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascantus  taught, 
And;  Wilding  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought 

Drum. 

IS 


A  feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal :  a  feast  may  be  given  by  one  of 
many,  at  private  onoublick  expense;  but  an  entertain- 


ment and  a  treat  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  In  relation  to  the  agents: 
every  entertainment  is  a  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  social  board ;  but  no  feast  is  an  entertain- 
ment unless  there  be  some  individual  who  specifically 
provides  for  the  entertainment  of  others :  we  may  all 
be  partakers  of  a  feast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  is  not  strictly  an 


entertainment,  although  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsev  was 
properly  so  an  entertainment  is  given  between  friends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections;  a  treat 


is  given  by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes 
to  oblige:  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for  a 

Erlicular  party  whom  he  has  invited ;  '  I  could  not 
t  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  given  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  the  confidence  to  refuse  bis  glass  in  bis  turn.'— 
Addison.  A  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  his  ser- 
vant*, his  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood ;  *  I  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  your 
table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  furnish  out 
a  splendid  treat  with  the  remains.'— Mklmoth  (Let 
tors  of  Cicero). 

feast,  entertainment,  and  treat  are  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  delicious 
viands;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea  of 
being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing 
as  being  a  feast  or  high  delight;  • Beattie  Is  the  only 
author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
searches are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a*  poetical 
imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the 
leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.'— Cowna. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat ;  '  Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense.'— 
Annuo*. 

Sing  my  praise  In  strain  sublime. 
Treat  not  me  with  dogg*re.  rhyme.— Swift 
To  an  envious  man*the  sight  of  wretchedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  Is  •.feast;  to  a  benevolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted is  a  feast;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowlea*..  an  easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library  Is 
a  continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertainment  with  equal  facility;  they  afford 
entertainment  to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them ;  they 
In  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe :  a  treat  Is  given  01  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on  the 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re 
ceiver;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat 
by  Inviting  him  to  a  musical  party;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent  turn  It  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  con 
versible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 

Fare,  from  the  German  fahstn  to  go  or  be,  signifies 
In  general  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one ; 
provision,  from  provide,  signifies  the  thing  provided  for 
one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the  ordteat  t 
concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  in  the  limited 
sense  for  the  f  x>d  one  procures, or  in  general  for  what 
ever  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured :  to  tn» 
term  fare  Is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident;  provision 
includes  that  of  design:  a  traveller  on  the  continejn 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  fare,  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  bis  provisions  with 
him; 

This  night  at  least  with  me  forget  your  care, 

Chesnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream  shall  be  your  fort 

Drtdbh. 


The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skiea, 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  files; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  Instruct,  and  educes*. 
And  make  provision  for  the  future  state.— Darna. 
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FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

Feed  signifies  the  thing  which  one  feedf  upon,  in 
Saxon  /We,  Low  German  f&de  or  fdder,  Greek  06ntv ; 
diet  comet  fromocairdu  to  live  medicinally,  signifying 
any  particular  mode  of  living;  regimen,  in  Latin  re~ 
fMm,  from  rege  to  regulate,  signifies  a  system  or 
practice  by  rale.  ' 

All  tbeee  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  that  by  which 
we  live :  feed  la  here  the  general  term;  the  others  are 
specific*.    Food  specifies  no  circumatance :  whatever 

■  taken  to  maintain  life  li  food;  diet  If  properly  a 
prescribed  or  regular  food.  It  la  the  hard  lot  of  some 
among  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  la  an  Important  branch  of 
their  early  education ;  their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple :  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  hla  food  who 
la  not  in  a  good  state  of  health ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  population  where  there  is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labour.  • 

Food  Is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
also  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish; 
The  poison  of  other  slates  (that  is,  bankruptcy) 

■  the  food  of  the  new  republic*.'— Buaxa.  Diet  is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
choice  of  their  food :  corn  Is  as  much  the  natural  food 
of  some  animals  as  of  men ;  the  diet  of  the  peasantry 
consists  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  'The 
diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.'— Bueki. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living ;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of  food ;  the 
latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality :  diet  is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regimen  often  re- 
spects the  abstinence  from  foody  bodily  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  immediate  prescription  from  a  phy- 
sician, and  during  the  period  of  sickness;  regimen 
commonlv  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  nmn's  system  of 
living:  dtet  is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
jwople  to  be  troubled  with  diseases,  from  which  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict  re- 
gimen; •Prolongation  of  Ufa  Is  rather  to  be  expected 
from  stated  dieU  than  from  any  common  regimen.'— 
Bacon.  « I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  philosophical  regimm.'-Ba*xnTv*m. 


distinction  of  sea  in  things ;  there  are  Urn  earn  on* 
gendere,  but  only  two  sous.  By  the  '"^ijtibi  • 
words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  ibis  or  tan 
sex,  or  of  no  sex.  The  gender*,  therefore,  are  drndn 
in  grammar  Intoiaoaeeiia^/mnuKe,  and  nemUr;  aa 
animals  are  divided  Into  male  and  female  m. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

Female  la  said  of  tbebex  itself,  and  feminine  of  the 
characteristics*  of  the  sex.  Female  la  opposed  to  male, 
feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
Is  femintne.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists^  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Cnce  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends; 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  died. 

Deydxh. 

The  feminine  is  natusal  to  the  female;  the  effemi- 
nate la  unnatural  to  tiw  male.  A  feminine  air  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one 
sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  are  feminine  properties ; 

a      „  .    ,  Her  heav'nly  form 

Angelica: :  but  more  soft  and  feminine 
Her  graceful  innocence,— Miltoh. 
Robustness  and  vigour  are  masculine  properties ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  In  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  effeminate;  'Our  martial  an- 
cestors, like  some  of  their  modern  successors,  had  no 
other  amusement  (but  hunting;  to  entertain  their 
vacant  hours;  despising  all  arts    as  effeminate.'— 

DLACKSTOae. 

GENDER,  SEX. 

Gender,  in  Latin  genu*,  signifies  properly  a  genue 

or  kind ;  sex.  in  French  #«*,  Latin  eexus,  comes  from 

2^°^?^' *l«?,fJr,B*  «*»  »»Mt  or  nature.    The 

fender  m  tha'  distinction  In  words  which  marks  the 


GOLD,  GOLDEN. 
These  terms  are  both  employed  ae  epithets,  bai  gem 
Is  the  substantive  used  in  composition,  and  gnUem,  car 
adjective,  In  ordinary  use.  The  former  as  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  of  which  the  thing  as  made,  as  a 
gold  cup,  or  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  gold,  whether  properly  or  figuratively:  ss 
the  golden  Son,  the  golden  crown,  the  golden  age,  or  a 
jo  Win  harvest. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  cool  la  stmpty  the  absence  of 
warmth ;  cold  and  frigid  are  r^oeftrVefy  contrary  t» 
warmth;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects  £a general,  the 
latter  to  moral  objects:  in  the  physical  sense  the 
analogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Coel  fts  end  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  afiectiona ;  t*U  oaJy  with 
regard  to  the  affections ;  frigid  only  in  neard  to  the 
Inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  coot  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  which  fa  a  desirable  quality 
Coolneee  in  a  time  or  danger,  and  ceotness  in  an  arga 
mem,  are  alike  commendable. 

Aa  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affections,  the  cm?  fee? 
posed  to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  wann-hearted,tae 
frigid  to  the  animated;  the  former  ia  bat  a  degree cf 
the  latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool;  aa  embrace 
to  be  cold  ;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Coolness  is  an  eneary 
to  social  enjoyments ;  coldness  la  an  enemy  to  every 
moral  virtue ;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  character. 
Coolneee  is  engendered  bycircamatanees;  it  apposes 
the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ;  rirfrfntrr  net  ones 
in  the  temperament,  or  ia  engendered  by  habit;  it  ■ 
always  something  vicious ;  frigidity  »  occasional,** 
Is  always  a  defect  Trifling  dlflereneea  prodoce  ceeh 
nee*  sometimes  between  the  best  friends ;  '  The  Jealoat 
man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  tint  it  con- 
verts all  it  takes  Into  its  own  nourishaaeat.  A  cssles- 
havlour  is  interpreted  as  an  Instance  of  aversion :  a 
fond  one  raises  his  suspicions.'— Addisok.  Tram 
sometimes  engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  insane 
minds;  'It is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get  over  tat 
natural  existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind,  ae 
far  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  <*U 
and  repeated  civilities.*— STsxLa.  Those  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  express  themselves 
with  frigid  indifference  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects ;  *  The  religion  of  the  moderns  abounds  In  toptcxs 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  aa  might  kindle tec 
flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  most  frigid  and  bar 
ren  geniue.'-»WHa*To*. 

CHILL,  COLD. 

Chill  and  cold  are  but  variations  of  the  same  man, 
in  German  kalt>  fcc 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  la  to  say,  it  ex* 
presses  a  degree  of  cold.  The  weather  hi  often  cfcZb 
m  summer :  but  it  Is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  chill  off  water  when  the  ceU 
Is  in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  chill  running  through  the 
frame  when  the  cold  begins  to  penetrate  the  frame  that 
Is  in  a  stale  of  warmth; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  ion 
Fall  off  apace,  aa  yellow  leaves  from  trees: 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness. 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

YoUXa 

'ThuaeasesAertoniientlsrjleasurefbrat4ine,aDd»« 
are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  eUBee 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its 
tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases  when  we  have 


csJaV— Jonaso*. 


forgot  die 


TO  STAIN,  BOIL,  0ULLY,  TARNISH. 
Slate,  v.  Blemish;  soil  and aWta,  frcm  ee*.  dfjt»st 
nify  to  smear  with  dirt;  taruieh  in  French  tern* 
cornea  probablv  from  the  Latin  tare  to  bruise 
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All  these  terms  imply  the  set  of  diminishing  tbe 
brightness  of  an  object;  but  the  teim  statu  denotes 
something  grosser  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied 
to  inferiour  objects:  things  which  are  not  remarkable 
ror  purity  or  brightness  may  be1  stained,  as  bands  when 
stained  with  blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk ; 
*Phou,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  stained, 
Didst  stain  the  cross.— Yodmo. 
Nothing  Is  sullied  or  tarnished,  but  what  has  some  In- 
trinsick  value ;  a  floe  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  lotted  by  a  touch  of  the  finger ;  'I  cannot 
endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  sutler  my  purer  affection*  to 
be  soiled  with  tbe  odious  attributes  or  covetousness  and 
ambitious  falsehood.'— Lord  Wkmtworth.  "^|e 
finest  glass  is  the  soonest  tarnished :  hence.  In  the 
moral  application,  a  man's  life  may  be  stained  by  the 
commission  of  some  gross  immorality :  his  honour  may 
be  sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnished ; 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
Else  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste,  unsullied  lustre*— Feamcis. 
I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for  since  I  parted 
from  thee  fate  has  tarnished  my  glories.'— Teat*. 

TO  SMEAB,  DAUB. 

To  smear  is  literally  to  do  over  with  smear,  in  Saxon 
«w^,Ctamaji«cftsiesr,inGreektf*pofasalve.  To  daub, 
from  do  and  ub  mber  over,  signifies  literally  to  do  over 
with  any  thing  unseemly,  orln  an  unsightly  manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied  to  such  sub- 
stances as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body ;  if 
■aid  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease;  but  if  said 
of  any  thing  else  it  is  an  improper  action,  and  tends  to 
disfigure,  as  children  smear  their  hands  with  ink,  or 
smear  their  clothes  with  dirt  To  smear  and  daub  are 
both  actions  which  tend  to  disfigure ;  but  we  smear  by 
means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by  rubbing,  throw- 
ing, or  anyway  covering  over:  thus  a  child  smears 
the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with 
dirt  By  a  figurative  application,  smear  Is  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting :  Indifferent  wri- 
ters who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouching  their  let- 
ters until  they  make  their  performance  a  sad  smear ; 
bad  artists,  who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  colour,  and  convert 
ibem  into  daubs. 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

Moisture,  from  the  French  moite  moist,  is  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  humidue,  from  which  hu- 
midity a  immediately  derived;  dampness  comes  from 
the  German  dampf  a  vapour. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  upress  any  small  de- 
gree of  infusion  of  a  liquid  iro  a  body;  humidity  Is 
employed  scientifically  to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
moisture  of  a  table,  the  moisture  of  paper,  or  the 
moisture  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
humiditf  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
moisture  of  itself.  Dampness  Is  that  species  of  moist- 
ure that  arises  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  in  this  manner  a 
cellar  Is  damp,  or  linen  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
become  damp; 

Tho  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off 

Thomson. 
Now  from  tbe  town 

Burled  In  smoke,  and  sleep,  an*  noisome  damps, 

Oft  let  me  wander.— Thomson. 


NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

Jfastu  Is  connected  with  nauseous,  and  the  German 

nass  wet;  filthu  and  foul  are  variations  from  the 

Greek  doBXof. 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 

n  different  decrees,  and  with  different  modifications. 

W s  >r  tever  dirt  Is  offensive  to  any  of  the 

tied  i 


in  different  decrees,  and  with  different  modiflcai 

W>r  tever  dirt  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  re 

that  itting  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  it ;  the  filths/  ex- 
ceeds the  nastjf,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  In  the 


offensive  quality  of  the  dirt;  and  the  foul  exceeds  the 
filthy  in  the  same  proportion ; 
We  look  behind,  then  view  his  shaggy  beard, 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  and  filth  his 
limbs  besniear'di— Deyskm. 

Only  our  foe 
Tempting  affronm  us  with  h\»foul  esteem. 

Milto*. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE. 
Dreg's,  from  the  German  dreek  dirt,  signifies  the  dirty 
pan  which  separates  from  a  liquor;  sediment,  from 
sedeo  to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom ; 
dross  is  probably  but  a  variation  of  dregs ;  scum,  from 
the  German  sehaum,  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth,  or  that  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor; 
refuse  signifies  literally  that  which  is  refused  or  thrown 
away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sedi- 
ment ;  for  the  dregs  are  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value ;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sedi- 
ment in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment;  the  dregs  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  compound 
liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  tbe  sediment  consists  of  the 
heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not 
excepting  water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and  dross  are  forrM 
out  by  a  process ;  tbe  former  from  liquids,  and  the  L.uef 
from  solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse,  as  its  derivation  Implies,  is  always  said  of 
that  which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch 
as  they  express  what  Is  worthless. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  adroit  like- 
wise of  a  figurative  application.    The  dregs  and  semm 
of  the  people  are  the  corruptee!  part  of  any  society; 
and  tbe  refuse  is  that  which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit 
for  a  respectable  community;  'Epitomes  of  history 
are  the  corruptions  and  moths  that  have  fretted  and 
corroded  many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  history 
and  reduced  ibem  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.*—* 
Bacon.    *  For  It  Is  not  bare  agitation,  but  tbe  sediment 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  tbe  water.'— 
South.    'For  tbe  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Algo- 
rine  community  reseirible  that  of  France,  being  formed 
out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pest  of  the 
Turkish  Asia.'— Beau.* 
Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  Involve: 
Purge  from  your  sight  tbe  dross,  and  make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.— Dryden. 
Next  of  bis  men  and  ships  be  makes  review, 
Draws,out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew; 
Down  with  the  failing  stream  tbe  refuse  run  * 
To  raise  with  Joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 

Drydsh 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 
Olsss  and  vanish  are  figurative  terms,  whlca 
borrow  their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering  tbe 
outer  surface  or  any  physical  object  shining.  To  gloss, 
which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is  to  give  a  gloss  or 
brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  Japan  or  mahogany:  to  varnish  is  to  give  an 
artificial  jplees,  by  means  of  applying  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. Hence,  In  tbe  figurativ-  use  of  the  terms,  to 
glass  Is  to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  tiling  by  various 
Tittle  distortions  and  artifices ;  hut  to  varnish  is  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood ;  to  pal 
Hate,  which  likewise  signifies  to  give  the  best  possible 
outside  to  a  thing  (v.  To  extenuate),  requires  still  leaf 
artifice  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that  which  » 
bad,  by  giving  It  a  soft  name ;  as  when  a  man's  vices 
are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a 
manTs  mistress  is  termed  his  good  friend ;  •  If  a  Jealous 
man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put  upon  any  single  action 
be  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest.*—  A  ddison.  One  r«r- 
nishes  a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good  motives  te 
his  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many  facts  that  are  te 
his  discredit,  and  fabrlcatlnc  other  circumstances  In  hi. 
favour   an  unvamissed  tale  contains  nothing  but  tik 
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simple  tratii ;  the  vamieked  tale  on  Uw  other  bud 
contain*  a  great  mixture  of  falsehood ;  the  French  ac- 
count* of  their  victories  in  the  time  of  the  revolution 
were  meetly  vornisked; 

The  waiting  teara  atood  ready  for  command, 
And  now  they  flow  to  versus  the  Arise  tale. 

Rows. 
To  pottiaU  la  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  oflenee, 
by  making  an  excuse  In  favour  of  the  offender ;  as 
when  an  act  of  theft  la  palliated  by  considering  the 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  *  A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palliate  those  imperfection*  which  are  not  In 
bis  power,  by  those  perfections  which  are.'— Annuo*. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  different 
modes  of  Intentionally  keeping  something  from  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  borrowed  from  those  fami- 
liar objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in  common 
Hie.  Cloak  and  mo**  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
party  more  than  blind  or  veil  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially Intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  employed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloak,  the  matt,  and  the  blind  serve  to  deceive 
others ;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  blind  j  a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  smj*.  A  blind  la  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or  pro- 
ceedings. We  carry  a  clonk  and  a  mas*  about  with 
as;  but  a  blind  Is  something  external. 

The  cloak,  as  the  external  garment,  Is  the  most  con- 
venient of  ail  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  concealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment serves  as  a  clonk  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter: •  When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  assumed  s*  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion.'- Blaie.  A 
mask  only  hides  the  face ;  a  mask  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  as  much  as  words  and  looks  can  effect ; 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who,  beneath  the  mask 

Of  social  commerce,  com'st  to  rob  their  wealth. 
Thomson. 
A  blind  la  Intended  to  abut  out  the  light  and  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,  conceal*  the  real 
truth,  and  prevent*  suspicion  by  a  (Use  exteriour.  Is  a 
Hind;  'Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penary 
is  even  held  out  as  a  Mind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality .*— Bouse.  Avrfprevratsa 
as  well  as  being  seen;  whatever, 
the  mental  sight  act*  as  a  veil  to  the  mindVeye ;  *  As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which  cover*  futurity  was 
lifted  up,  ail  the  gayety  of  life  would  disappear;  It* 
flattering  hopes,  its  pleasing  Illusions  would  vanish, 
and  nothing  but  vanity  and  sadness  remain.'— Blais. 

Religion  may  unfortunately  serve  to  cloak  the  worst 
of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters .  its  Importance, 
In  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  It  the  most  effectual  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  and  sanction;  and  its  ex- 
ternal observances  render  ft  the  moat  convenient  mode 
of  presenting  a  false  profession  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undo*  valne  on 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 
moat  heinous  of  all  sins,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
friends  always  wear  a  mask ;  they  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearment*  of  friendship, 
nildt  traders  mostly  make  u*e  of  some  bUnd  to  facili- 
tate the  c»JTylng  on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  In  the  metropolis  by  the 
needy  and  profligate,  none  Is  so  bad  aa  that  which  ia 
mute  to  be  a  blind  for  too  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  .are  the  ordinary  veils  which 
obscure  the  Judgement,  and  prevent  it  from  dsmajplab- 


from  seeing 


TO  COLOUR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 
Oslour,  ji  latin  color,  cornea  probably  from  eels  to 
adorn;  dwe,  In  Saxon  doagen,  Is  a  variation  of  tinge  f 
mnge  la  In  Latin  ting*  torn  the  Omsk  ra>v*7to 


sprinkle ;  stats,  like  the  French  rfssfrinrfis  hi  as* 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  colour  la  to  put  colour  on;  to  due  is  to  dip  to  sap 
colour;  to  tinge  is  to  touch  lightly  with  si  oav; a 
itain  la  to  put  on  a  bad  colour  or  in  a  bad  manner:  at 
colour  a  drawing,  we  due  clothes  of  any  < 
tinge  a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  ii 
stain  a  painting  when  we  put  Wo* 
*  That  childish  colouring  of  her  cheeks  fa  nw  i 
graceful  as  that  shape  would  have  bees  when  he 
wore  Its  real  countenance.' — Stzm.e. 

Now  deeper  blushes  tinged  the  glowing  sky, 

And  evening  rakVd  her  silver  lump  on  hich- 

8xa  Wm.  Jo» 


1  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  s 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Laden  relate* 
concerning  till*  river  (Adonis),  that  is,  that  this  stream 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  la  of  a  bloody  wlowt  j 
something  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for 
the  water  was  stained  with  redness.* — aUncrterrr. 

They  are  taken  in  a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar 
distinction :  we  colour  a  description  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  expres- 
sion*; *  All  these  aroaaiaf  incidents  to  the  inspired 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  wUasat  any  of 
the  colourings  and  heighten  Inga  of  rhetoric*.— West. 
Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  grriag  a 
false  or  exaggerated  representation;  *He  <  ' 
falaehood  ofJEnee*  by  an  express 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.*— Dstdi 
represented  aa  doing  his  bands  in  Mood,  who  is  sa 
engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood  aa  that  he  may 
change  the  colour  of  his  skin,  or  the  aoil  may  be  dmi 
in  blood; 


With  mutual  blood  the  Ansonian  soil  b  dye*; 

While  on  Its  border*  each  their  claim  decide. 

DarsajL. 

A  person's  mind  Is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  emba 
aiaam ;  '  Sir  Roger  ia  something  of  a  humorist,  and 
his  virtue*  as  well  as  imperfections  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
hi*.'— Addisoh.  A  man'sch  aracter  may  be  said  to  a* 
stained  with  crimes ; 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 

Our  wonted  ornaments,  now  soil'd  and  otmsm*n\ 

Mitre* 


COLOUR,  HUB,  TINT. 


Colour  (v.  To  colour)  is  bare  the  generick  term :  as*, 
hich  is  probably  connected  with  owe  and  vumt  sad 
u,  from  tinge,  are  but  modes  of  colour;  the  former 


which 


of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  colour; 
a  shade  of  colour.    Between  the  colours  of  black  and 
brown,  aa  of  all  other  leading  colours,  there  are  various 
hues  and  Onto,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which, 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful ; 
Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  s 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  c 


Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  ainefla, 
With  hue*  on  sum,  expression  cannot 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless 


Among  them  shells  of  many  a  tint  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearly  ear. 

But  Wat.  Jamas. 

COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

Colourable,  from  to  colour  or  tinge,  f *• 

quality  of  being  able  to  give  a  fair  app< 
cious,  from  the  Latin  toed*  to  see,  signifies  the  ^ 
of  looking  aa  it  ought;  ostensible,  from  the 
ostondo  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  atte  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen;  plausible,  from  plsmdo  to  dap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  soundtnc  as  I 
ought ;  feasible,  from  the  French  /afrs,  and  Lena 
/acts  to  do,  signifies  literally  dooMo;  bat  here  ltd 


ugly  practicable. 
The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of  i. 
from  what  naturally  pleases  the  "ye ;  plausible  isdrawt 
from  what  pleases  the  ear:  feasible  takes  It*  sJgnmte 
tion  from  what  meets  the  Judgement  or  conviction. 
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SIT 


What  is  co&mrato  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
Ha  suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction ;  what  is  nt- 
nu  haa  a  fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  that 
bich  it  may  poMibty  conceal ;  what  is  ostensible  Is 
at  which  presents  such  an  appearance  at  may  serve 
r  an  indication  of  something  real;  what  is  plausible 

that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  through 
m  ear ;  that  which  to  feasible  recommends  itself  from 
•  Intrtnalck  value  rather  than  from  any  representation 
[Ten  of  It. 

A  pretence  W  colourable  when  it  has  the  Ulnar  of 
nth  impressed  upon  it ;  it  is  specious  when  Its  fallacy 
t  easily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a 
Mtive  is  ostensible  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be 
ftseovered ;  an  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  weli- 
onnected  narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of 
as  Justice ;  an  account  is  feasible  which  contains 
lothing  Improbable  or  shigular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
ome  colourable  grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
narked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
All  his  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 


Tbou  maytt  repent, 
And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  well  done 
Maytt  cover.— Milton. 
And  also  in  the  bad  sense  of  hiding  by  means  of  falte- 


SpecVmsi 


i  are  teat  to  cover  vice.— Srctatob. 


TataJ  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been  gamed  by 
attacks  upon  individuals;  and  being  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  might 
excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but  afforded  no 
colourable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.'— RoasaT- 
*o».    Sophism  are  obliged  to  deal  in  specious  argu- 
tuents  for  want  of  more  substantial  ones  in  support  of 
their  erroneous  opinions ;  '  The  guardian  directs  one 
of  his  pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.    This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.'— Johnson.    Men  woo  have  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 
gain ;  *  What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  the  one  ostensibly,  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.'— 
Burke.   Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  invent- 
ing a  plausible  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  He  by  a  hundred  more  as  occasion  requires; 
T>  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
a    -•  variety  of  plauetfle  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
h  -   )uW  be  in  (is  knowledge.'— Looks.    If  what  an 
art  u«ed  person  has  to  say  in  justification  of  himself  be 
no  more  than  feasible,  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
unpleasant  imputations;  'It  hi  some  years  since  I 
thought  the  matter  feasible,  that  if  I  could  by  an  exact 
UmAeeper  find  In  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
It  is  at  Dover,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  ship  is, 
•lie  problem  is  solved.'— Aaatmmor. 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Cover,  In  French  couvrir,  is  contracted  from  contra 
and  ouvrir,  signifying  to  do  the  contrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view :  hide,  v.  To  conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end  :  we  com- 
monly hide  by  covering;  but  we  may  easily  cover 
without  hiding,  as  also  hide  without  covering.  The 
ruling  idea  In  the  word  cover  Is  that  of  throwing  or 
putting  something  over  a  body ;  in  the  word  hide  is 
that  of  keeping  carefully  from  observation. 

To  cover  Is  an  indifferent  action,  sprinting  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  hide 
b  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specifick  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  Tear  of  foreign 
Intrusion.  In  most  civilised  countries  It  Is  common  to 
cover  the  head :  in  the  eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
things  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  to  be 
covered;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  hi  all  probability  will  always  be 


Mr  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  oner  my  retreat  from  human  race.— Darns*. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.— Milton. 

uancr*Uppltea4o%««*«rmaybsueei  la  the  good 
•sam  of  sheltering. 


COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Cover  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(v.  To  cover);  ehelter,  like  the  word  shield,  comes 
from  the  German  tchila\  old  German  schelen,  to  cover; 
screen,  from  the  Latin  secemo,  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 

Cover  is  literally  apptted  to  many  particular  things 
which  are  employed  in  covering;  but  In  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  It 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  skelter  comprehends 
that  of  protecting  from  some  immediate  or  impending 
evil :  ecreen  includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  a  skelter  or  a  screen 
may  merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  Intended  purpose.  Military  operations-are  some- 
times carried  on  undercover  of  the  night;  a  bay  is  a 
convenient  ehelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 
the  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow  - 
ably  to  diminish  an  imperfection  or  deformity ;  '  There 
are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  conduct  honest  Manatees.'— Riohakoson.  But 
is  for  the  most  pert  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth :  a  fair  reputation  is  some- 
times made  toe  cover  for  the  commission  of  gross 
irregularities  In  secret;  *Tbe  truth  and  reason  of 


things  may  be  artificially 
under  the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed 
one.'— L'EeraANOs.  When  a  person  feels  himself 
unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he 
seeks  a  ehelter  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a 


When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads* 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  1 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelter  me  with  lovel 

Otwat. 
Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  their 
offences; '  It  Is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  not 
effect;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence  and 
flgnorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit.'— Bacon. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 
The  Idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to 
these  terms :  but  harbour  (v.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  Its  ordinary  use :  shelter 
(a.  Asylum)  in  an  indefinite  sense ;  lodge,  in  French 
logs,  from  the  German  Uegtn  to  lie,  m  an  indifferent 
sense.  One  harbours  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where ;  *  My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  uncle,  she  w 
nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.'— Shaispkar*.  As 
the  word  harbour  does  not,  in  its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving Into  one's  bouse  for  a  time,  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  good  sense  to  imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  '  We 
owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbours  us  In  his  declining 
'  his  last  extremities.'— Pom. 
annot  find  security  elsewhere., 
act  of  charity,  obligation,  or 
natural  feeling;  'The  ben  shelters  her  first  brood  of 
chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains 
— Johnson.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place :  It  la  an  act  of  discretion.  Thieves,  traitors,  at 
conspirators  are  harboured  by  those  who  have  an  f 


nay,  even  In  I 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere.. 
It  Is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  obligation,  c 
natnnl  ftelln*:  (The  hen  mheUsrs  her  f       ' 


In  securing  them  from  detection:  either  the 
wicked  or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
evil  with  which  they  are  threatened 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 
In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  as 
will,  evil  thoughts,  and  the  like 
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She  karbeurs  In  her  breast  a  furious  hate 
(An*  thou  shalt  And  the  dire  effect*  too  late), 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die.— Dbtpbn. 
A  loan  skelter*  himself  from  a  charge  by  retorting  it 
upon  his  adversary; 
In  Tain  I  ■trove  to  cheek  my  growing  flame, 
Or  skelter  passion  under  friendship's  name ; 
You  saw  my  heart— Paioa. 
A  person  lodge*  a  complaint  or  information  against 
any  one  with  the  magistrate,  or  a  particular  passion 
may  be  lodged  in  toe  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in  the 
nind ;  'In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
me  memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.'— Locks. 
They  too  are  tempered  high, 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity, 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast.— Thomson. 
All  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acts  of 
AncomcJou*  agents.    Beds  and  bed-furniture  aareear 
vermin ;  trees,  as  well  as  houses,  shelter  from  a  storm : 
a  ball  from  a  gun  ledges  in  the  human  body,  or  any 
other  solid  substance. 

HARBOUR,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

The  Idea  of  a  resting  place  for  vessels  Is  common  to 
these  terms,  of  which  harbour  is  general,  and  the  two 
others  speciflck  In  their  signification. 

Harbour,  from  the  Teutonlck  ksrbsngsr  to  inciter, 
carries  with  It  little  more  than  the  common  Idea  of 
affording  a  resting  or  anchoring  place ;  haven,  from 
the  Teutonkk  kaben  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  security;  port,  from  the  Latin  portus  and  perte  a 
gate,  conveys  the  Idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  haven  is  a 
natural  harbour ;  a  port  Is  an  artificial  harbour.  We 
ohararffilse  a  harbour  as  commodious;  a  haven  as 
snog  and  secure;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commercial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
■amber  of  Its  harbours ;  it  values  itseif  on  the  security 
of  hs  havens,  and  Increases  the  number  of  Its  port* 
accordingly.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  harbour  only  for  a 
eeaeon;  h  remain*  In  a  haven  for  a  permanency:  It 
seeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  Mer- 
chantmen are  perpetually  going  In  and  out  of  a  har- 
kw; 

But  here  she  comes, 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  whose  gentle  breast, 

My  tempest -beaten  soul  may  safely  rest— Drydsk. 
A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from  home,  seeks 
some  haven  in  which  it  may  winter ; 

Baft  through  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers. 

The  haven  galn'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

Shtelby. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  bis  labour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
his  enjoyments;  •  What  though  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  safe  port.'— Tiuotsok. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

Asylum,  in  Latin  asylum,  in  Greek  aavXtp,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  nA}  plunder,  signified  a 
place  exempt  from  plunder,  and  ei  actions  of  every  kind, 
and  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  without  molestation:  refuge  in 
Latin  refugium,  from  refugio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the 
place  which  one  may  fly  away  to:  shelter  conies  from 


shelly  la  High  German  sehalen,  S&xon  sceela,  dec  from 
the  Hebrew  hilD  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or  hiding- 
place:  retreat,  in  French  retraita,  Latin  rttrattZ, 
from  retrahe  or  rt  and  traks  to  draw  back,  signifies 
the  place  that  hi  situated  behind  or  in  the  back  ground. 
Jisftnm,  refuge,  and  skeUernW  denote  a  place  of  safe- 
ty; but  the  former  is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occa- 
sional :  the  retreat  hi  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  asflum  is  chosen  by  him  who  has  no 
nmns,  »  rsfngs  hy  hiia  who  Is  apprehensive  of  danger: 
the  French  emigrants  found  a  refngs  in  England,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  ssylutn  The  hJlmZlSl 
Of  the  weather  make  us  seek  a  skelter. 
and  tolls  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 


i  skelter.    The  fatigues 


the 


11  Si**  **■*  of  *  Christian  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
The  terrified  pas- 


senger takes  refuge  in  the  first  bown  km  coxa 
when  assailed  by  an  em-disposed  mob.    The  i 


by  an  evil-disposed  i 
shattered  in  a  storm  takes  shelter  in  the  newest  b 
The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  the  anxKOes  aai 
cares  of  the  world,  disengages  himself  froan  the  waxes, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circomataaces.  fait 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distingsasaat 
in  the  same  manner ;  '  The  adventurer  knows  he  asp 
not  far  to  go  before  he  will  meet  with  sjonee  fostnm 
that  has  been  raised  by  bophistry  for  the  < 
errour.*— HAWxaswoaTB.  *  Superstition,  bm 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refngs  in  the  i 
Tibet.'— CtmanaLAxn. 

In  rueful  gnae 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  the  skelter  of  the  dpwnward  csve. 

Thomsob. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 
Tegument,  in  Latin  tegumentum,  from  tags  to  covet. 
Is  properly  but  another  word  to  expresi  cevering,  yet 
it  is  now  employed  in  cases  where  the  latter  tarn;  is  in- 
admissible. Covering  signifies  mostly  that  which  hi 
artificial;  bul  tegument  la  employed  for  thatwbkhie 
natural :  clothing  Is  the  covering  for  the  body;  the 
akin  of  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the 
tegument.  The  covering  is  said  of  that  which  eoveni 
the  outer  surface :  the  tegument  la  said  of  that  whkh 
covers  the  inner  surface ;  the  poda  of  some  aeeds  an 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

Skin,  which  is  In  German  scats,  Swedish  ssmm 
Danish  sktnd,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  asSfoot 
a  tent  or  covering ;  hike,  in  Saxon  kyd,  German  hamt, 
Low  German  hulk,  Latin  cutis,  comes  from  the  Greek 
kcvOuv  to  aide,  cover ;  peel,  in  German  feU,  ace  Lata 
pelli*  a  skin,  in  Greek  dysXMc  or  *Aoi6f  bark,  comes 
from  <p\aie  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  hi  easuy 
broken  ;  rind  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  round, 
signifying  that  which  goes  round  and  envelopes. 

Sain  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  it  is  applicable 
both  to  human  creatures  and  to  animals  ;  hid*  is,  bsbJ 
only  for  the  skins  of  large  animals :  we  apeak  of  tat 
skin*  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Sktn  k 
equally  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  animate 
wo'ld ;  but  peel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  the  skin  Is  generally  said  of  that  which  is  into 
riour,  in  distinction  from  the  exteriour,  which  is  the 
peel;  an  orange  haa  both  its  pod  and  its  thin  akin  un 
derneath;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  haa  a  pod. 
The  peel  is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside ;  the  rind  a 
generally  tnteriour,  and  of  a  harder  substance:  in  re. 
gard  to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  Its  peel  nnd  the  Inner  *km ; 
In  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and  its  mi. 
hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is  applied  to  cheese,  aai 
other  incrusted  substances  that  envelope  bodies. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 
Peel,  from  the  Latin  pettis  a  skin,  is  the  same  as  to 
akin  or  to  take  off  the  akin:  to  pare,  from  the  Latis 
paro  to  trim  or  mak<»  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  Idea  of  s 
forcible  separation ;  the  latter  includes  the  Idea  of  se- 
paration by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  inatnimeot. 
potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled, 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  sal 
a  walnut  are  always  peeled,  bat  not  pared:  a  cucum- 
ber must  be  pared  and  not  peeled:  in  like  manner  tbf 
skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and  tat 
nails  are  pared. 

GTJIBE,  HABIT. 
Guissmnd  wise  are  both  derived  from  the  i 
languages,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  the  i 

employed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  m 

dress;  habit,  from  the  Ladn  kabitu*  a  habit,  fasokei 
or  form,  Is  takes  for  a  settled  or  ] 
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nwfiriMli  that  which  It  unusual,  and  often  only 
ascensional;  the  habit  hi  that  which  is  usual  among 
f»a\rtkular  classes:  a  peison  sometimes  assumes  the 
§uru£se  of  a  peasant,  In  order  tbe  better  to  conceal  bira- 
snelf ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical  profession 
puts  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman ; 

Annbls,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  guise,  and  horned  Pan, 
TenrUkk,  monstrous  shapes !— Dtkr. 
For  t  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud, 
80  honour  appeared!  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Shaxjfbabi. 


TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

Conceal,  v.  To  conceal;  hide,  from  the  German  M- 
tietm  to  guard  against,  and  the  Old  German  hedem  to 
conceal,  and  the  Greek  sxdfe  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight;  secrets,  in  Latin  seeretus,  participle  of  secerns, 
or  se  and  cemo,  to  see  or  know  by  one's  seif,  signifies 
to  put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Concealing  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  observation;  hiding  that  of  putting  under 
cover ;  secreting  that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or  in  un- 
frequented places:  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed, 
bat  whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  to  Intentionally  put 
out  of  sight :  a  person  conceals  himself  behind  a  hedge ; 
he  Auk*  his  treasures  in  the  earth ;  ^secretes  what  be 
has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  either  hid*  or  secrets; 
all  things  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  secreted, 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
wee  concealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 
mental  ones  are  hidden;  corporeal  objects  only  are 
secreted;  we  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known:  that  is  hidden  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered or  cannot  be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  which 
aiawnot  be  seen.  Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hid- 
den, goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from  their 
Barents  or  teachers  any  errour  they  have  committed, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 
Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fairy  favours 
Are  lost  when  not  conceaVa\— Dryden. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  for  onr  consolation  that  no- 
thing he  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed ; 
Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  lees, 
Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view.— Davos*. 
People  seldom  wish  to  secrets  any  thing  but  with  the 
intention  of  concealing  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  back;  *  The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  In  any  man  bow  long  this  thins 
has  been  working;  now  many  tricks  nave  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (SwiA's)  papers;  how  ihey  were  se- 
creted from  time  to  time.'— Port. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

Concealment  (e.  To  conceal)  Is  itself  an  action;. 
secrecy,  from  secret,  is  the  quality  of  an  action:  con- 
cealment may  respect  the  state  of  things ;  secrecy  the 
conduct  of  persons :  things  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy  supposes  some  person 
to  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what  concerns  others; 
secrecy  with  that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others ;  what 
is  secret  is  known  only  to  ourselves:  there  may  fre- 
quently be  concealment  without  eecrecy,  although  there 
cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment :  concealment 
to  frequently  practised  to  the  detriment  of  others;  se- 
crecy is  always  adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  gra- 
tification: concealment  aids  In  the  commission  of 
crimes;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes:  many 
crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  when  the  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  concealment  f '  There  la  but 
one  way  of  conversing  safely  with  all  men,  that  is,  not 
by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed:— Porn. 
The  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  observing  secrecy; 


That  'a  not  suddenly  to  be  perform*  d 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy.-  " 
Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fro 
quentiy  not  less  impolitick  than  it  is  Improper.  An 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  rule  the  only 
proper  conduct  in  our  commerce  with  the  world ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  In  open  sight; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight. 

Sfchscb. 
When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
sense;'* One  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  so  illus- 
trious that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.'— Blair,  when 
secrecy  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper ;  *  It  Is  not  with  pubiick  an 
with  private  prayer;  In  this,  rather  secrecy  is  com 
manded  than  outward  show.'— Hooker. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE!  DISGUISE 

Conceal,  compounded  of  con  and  ceal,  1n  Frencn 
sder,  Latin  celo,  Hebrew  \/h2  to  have  privately ;  dis- 
semble, In  French  diesimuler,  compounded  of  die  and 
simulo  or  siniiis,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 
like what  it  is;  disguise,  in  French  disguiser,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  In  Ger- 
man toeise  a  manner  or  fashion,  signifies  to  take  a  form 
opposite  to  the  reality. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret ;  to  dissemble  and  dis 
guise  signify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false  ap- 
pearance: we  conceal  facts;  we  dissemble  feelings; 
we  disguise  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  concealing;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  dissembling}  It  mingles  falsehood  with 
all  its  proceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requisite 
in  disguising  i  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  lit 
movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself  that  be  may  noi 
be  betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communication;  Uk 


dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent  them 
discovering  the  state  of  his  heart;  disguist 


from 


assumes  altogether  a  different  face  from  the  reality,  am 
rests  secure  under  this  shelter:  it  is  sufficient  to  con 
ceal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see;  it  at 
necessary  to  dissemble  with  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown;  but  It  is  necessary  to  disguise  from  those 
who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use  every  means  to 
penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  n  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advisa- 
ble, mostly  Innocent ;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  shake  off  our  vices,  It  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others :  *  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  silent  of 
men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
much  good  as  a  word  concealed.9— Brooms.  '  Ridicule 
is  never  more  strong  than  whan  it  Is  concealed  In  gia- 
vlty.'— Spectator. 

According  to  Girard,  It  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XL, 
that  In  order  to  know  how  to  govern,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  bow  to  dissemble  t  this,  he  adds,  is  true  In  all 
cases  even  in  domestiek' government;  but  if  the  word 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  in  French  an  in 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxim;  there  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  prudent  to  dissemble  our  resentments,  if  by  allowing 
them  time  10  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  Is  altogether  apposed  to 
candour:  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  it;  an  honest 
man  will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  the  Abba 
Girard  be  right,  in  saying  that "  when  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  disguise 
it  Is  politick."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  cam 
we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  Justify  policy  founded 
upon  the  violation  of  truth  1  Intriguers,  conspirators, 
and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must 
practise  disguise  es  the  only  means  of  success;  but  trot 
policy  Is  as  remote  from  disguise  as  cunning  Is  from 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  t  "Cacher, 
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Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  It  can, 
Tl.ene  little  things  ve  great  to  liule  man. 

Goldsmith. 
1  Good  -breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart, 
•ad  act  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  while  nature  has 
preserved  the  eyea  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  dis- 
posed or  misrepresented.'— Stmlb. 

HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

hypocrite,  in  Greek  farsapirdf ,  from  foe  and  Kplvosm, 
signifies  one  appearing  under  a  mask;  dissembler, 
from  dissemble,  In  Latin  dissimulo  or  dis  and  similis, 
signifies  one  who  makes  himself  appear  unlike  what  he 
reaUy  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  be  Is  not;  « In  regard 
to  others,  hypocrisy  Is  not  so  pernicious  as  barefaced 
Irreligion.'— Addisoh.  The  dissembler  conceals  what 
bo  Is :  the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  virtues 
which  be  has  not;  the  latter  conceals  the  vices  that 
he  bat; 

Bo  spake  the  false  dissembler  unpercelved. 

p  MlLTOH. 

Every  hypocrite  Is  a  dissembler  §  but  every  dissembler 
Is  not  a  hypocrite ;  the  hypocrite  makes  truth  serve  the 
purpose  of  falsehood ;  tAe  dissembler  is  content  with 
making  falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  purpose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 
Simulation,  from  similis,  Is  the  making  one's  self 
tile  what  one  Is  not;  and  dissimulation,  from  dissi- 
milts  unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  Ignorant  to  his  side;  »TJie  learned 
make  a  difference  between  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion. Simulation,  la  a  pretence  of  what  Is  not ;  and 
dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.*— Tatlee. 

SECRET,  BIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS.  ' 

Secret |  (».  Clandestine)  signifies  known  to  one's  self 
only ;  hidden,  ».  To  conceal;  latent,  in  Latin  latens, 
from  fates  to  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  as  hidden ; 
occult.  In  Latin  oecuUus,  participle  of  occulo,  com- 
pounded of  ec  or  os  and  culo  or  cols  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  Is,  to  cover  over  will:  the 
earth;  mysterious,  v. Dark. 

What  Is  secret  is  known  to  some  one;  what  is  hid- 
den may  be  known  to  no  one :  it  rests  In  the  breast  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret ,  It  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  M>ny  thing  remains  hidden:  every 
man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  keep 
secret  f  the  talent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunlty  to  bring  it  Into  exercise ;  as  many  treasures 
lie  hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  being  discovered  and 
atought  r o  light.  A  secret  concerns  only  the  Individual 
or  individuals  who  hold  It;  but  that  which  W  hidden 
may  concern  all  the  world ;  sometime*  the  success  of  a 
transaction  depends  upon  its  being  kept  eecret;  the 
•tores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden  may  be 
much  greater  than  those  which  have  been  laid  open ; 
Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  the  spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Darncii. 
.      .  _  The  blind,  laborious  mole 

In  winding  maies  works  her  hidden  bote. 


la  one  that  Is  hidden  from  the  view  of  penow  «  smne 
ral,  which  if  attainable  but  by  few;  occmlt  i  mm s  is 
qualities  are  those  which  He  too  remote  so  be  ea> 
covered  by  the  Inquirer:  the  operationa  of  PimiOau 
are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  are  altogether  pas 
our  finding  out;  many  points  of  doctrine  in  our  rea- 
glon  are  equally  mysterious,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  'Seem 
men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing  on  the  nffr  nil— ' 
— Johnbok. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Mysterious  heaven !  That  moment  to  the  grooa< 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beaupsoos  maid. 

Thoksok 
Mysterious  Is  sometimes  applied  to  human  traanme 
tions  in  the  sense  of  throwing  a  veil  intentionally  over 
any  thing;,  in  which  sense  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  word 
secret,  with  this  distinction,  thai  what  is  secret  k  odea 
not  known  to  be  secret;  but  that  which  mt — * — * — 
Is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Things  a 
conducted  with  such  secrecy  that  no  one  s 


Detdbn. 

The  latent  b  the  secret  or  concealed,  In  cases  where 
fought  to  be  open:  *  latent  moUvT  i *TwSch™ 
aemon   ntenttonally,  though  not Ju«lfl.blyf  ££ -to" 

Mem*ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught 

^     .       -  Pa,01L 

Ocadt  and  mysterious  are  species  of  the  hidden  • 

■  covered  with  a  suoenwural  veil :  an  octal*  science 


^..UUv%^u  ttii.1  WV4I  *«rrccy  ui«i  no  one  sospects  1 
Is  passing  until  it  is  seen  by  its  eflecia ;  sa  air  of  ■»- 
tery  is  sometimes  thrown  over  that  winch  is  in  reaiirV 
nothing  when  seen :  hence  secrecy  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  since  it  is  so  great  an  essential  ia  the 
transactions  of  men ;  but  mystery  ia  often  employed  in 
a  bad  sense ;  either  for  the  affected  concealment  of  thai 
which  is  insignificant,  or  the  purposed  concealment  of 
that  which  is  bad :  an  expedition  hi  said  to  be  secret 
but  not  mysterious  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disappear 
ance  of  a  person  may  be  mysterious,  bat  la  not  said  at 
be  secret 

MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTICK. 
Mysterious  (v.  Dark)  and  mystick  are  but  varia- 
tions of  the  same  original ;  the  former  however  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  ia  eupernamraX,  or 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity;  the  latter  to  thai 
which  is  natural,  but  In  part  concealed  from  the  view; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  mysterious  plans  of  Providence: 
mystick  schemes  of  theology  or  mystick  principles 
» As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil,  which  now  coven 
futurity,  was  lifted  up,  oil  the  gayety  of  life  would 
disappear.'— Blair. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'rlng  Ores  that  move 
In  mystick  dance  not  without  song, 
Resound  his  praise.— Miltoh. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SECRETE 
ONE'S  SELF. 

Abscond,  In  Latin  absconds,  is  compounded  of  aft* 
and  eondo,  signifying  to  hide  from  the  view,  which  h 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  die 
covered  by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  •  to 
steal  amay  hi  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation''  le 
secrets  one's  self  is  to  get  into  a  place  Of  secrecy  with- 
out being  perceived. 

Dishonest  men  abscond,  thieves  steal  amay  when 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugitives  secrete  tkemstbm 
Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
steal  amay,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to  aecrets 
themselves. 

CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 
Clandestine,  m  Latin   clandestinus,  comes  fros 
clAm  secretly ;  secret,  In  French  secret,  Latin  seeretus, 
participle  of  eecerno  to  separate,  signifies  remote  fros 


observation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret.  To  do  ■ 
thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude  observation :  to  do  a 
thing  secretly  Is  to  do  It  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  to  clandestine  Is  unallowed,  which  hi  not 
neoesaarily  the  case  with  what  is  secret 

With  the  clandestine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art:  with 
secrecy,  caution  and  management  are  requisite:  a  clan- 
destine marriage  is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to  escape 
notice ;  a  secret  marriage  Is  conducted  by  the  forbear 
ance  or  all  communication :  conspirators  have  many 
clandestine  proceedings  and  secret  meetings:  an  aa 
faithful  servant  clandestinely  conveys  bis  master's  pro 
party  from  the  premises  of  his  master  •  *l  went  to  tab 
clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to  my  amaaenm  £ 
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me  ornament*  oft  fine  gentleman,  which  he  hat  taken 
upon  credit.*— Johnson.  A  person  makes  a  secret 
exMximunlcatlon  of  his  intentions  to  another ;  *  Some 
may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  giving  secretly 
^rhat  is  to  be  distributed ;  others  in  being  the  open  and 
■avowed  instruments  of  making  such  distributions.'— 
Atterbury. 


POLITICAL,  POLITICK. 
Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  pelify, 
which,  from  the  Greek  roXirsJa  and  mfXij  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country ;  poli- 
ticJc,  like  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
tbe  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management 
because  the  affairs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed 
with  considerable  art  and  finesse :  hence  we  speak  of 
political  government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastic k  ;  and  of  politick  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
Which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  in  political 
questions,  it  is  not  politick  for  individuals  to  fet  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
■tody  of  politick*,  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  his  private  concerns ;  '  Ma- 
ehiavel  laid  dowu  Uiis  for  a  master  rule,  In  his  poli- 
tical scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to 
the  politician.'— South.  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guard- 
ed circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
of  our  forefathers.'— Burke. 

*ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 
Art,  in  Latin  ars,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
Jpw  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  (nil  to  contrive,  in 
which  action  the  mental  exercises  of  art  principally 
consists;  cunning  is  in  Saxon  euning.  German  kennend 
knowing,  in  which  sense  the  English  word  was  for- 
merly used ;  deceit,  from  the  Latin  deceplum,  participle 
of  decipio  or  do  and  capio,  signifies  taking  by  surprise 
or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end  :  cun- 
ning marks  the  disposition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying a  desire.  Art  is  the  properly  of  a  lively  mind ; 
cunning  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  deceit  of 
an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

Art  \m  practised  often  in  self  defence ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  it  is  even  sometime*  justifiable,  although  not 
as  a  disposition:  cunning  nas  always  self  in  view: 
tbe  cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification  without  regard 
to  others ;  deceit  Is  often  practised  to  tbe  express  In- 
jury of  another :  the  deceitful  ma.i  adopts  base  means 
for  base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when  opposed  to 
their  superiours  in  strength ;  but  they  arc  not  artful, 
as  they  have  not  that  versatility  of  power  which  they* 
can  habitnnlly  exercise  to  their  own  advantage  like 
human  beings;  '  It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  tbe 
greatest  art  Ts  to  conceal  art ;  but  I  know  not  how, 
among  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest  cun- 
ning is  to  appear  cunning.' — 8teei.e.  Animals  may 
be  cunning,  inasmuch  as  they  can  by  contrivance  and 
concealment  seek  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire ; 
1  Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
eualtry  *  irthy  a  man,  except  in  his  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as  are  so,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  wisdom.'— Steele.  No  animal  Is  de- 
ceitful except  man :  the  wickedest  and  the  stupidest  of 
men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  deceiving  and 
practising  falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  brutes ;  ( Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
mask  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying  Christian  cannot 
counterfeit. '—Cumberland. 


ARTFUL,  AETIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

Artful  compounded  of  art  and  ful,  marks  the  qua- 
lity of  being  full  of  art  (v.  Art) i  artificial,  In  Latin 
artifcialu,  from  are  and  facio  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art ;  fictitious,  in  Latin  fictitious,  from  fingo  to 
feign,  signifies  tbe  quality  of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art  or  design ;  ar- 
tificial what  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workmanship : 
fictitious  what  is  made  out  of  the  mind.    Artful  and 


artificial  are  used  either  for  nataral  or  moral  objects; 
fictitious  always  for  those  that  are  moral:  artful  Is 
opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial  to  what  i«  in 
\ur*\,  fictitious  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a  lady's  ' 
hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner;  Use  hair  itself 
may  be  artificial :  a  tale  is  artful  which  is  told  In  a 
way  to  gain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which  do 
not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting  them ;  a  story  is 
fictitious  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  at  to 
Impose  on  the  moot  penetrating  and  experienced:  (I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest  which  I  had 
destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.'— Addisok.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  induced  to 
take  an  artificial  charactei  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  associates;  'If  we  compare  two 
nations  In  an  equal  state  of  civilisation,  we  may  re- 
mark that  where  the  greater  freedom  obtains,  there  the 
greater  variety  of  artificial  wants  will  obtain  also.'— 
Cumberland.  Beggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales  of  dis- 
tress in  order  to  excite  compassion;  'Among  the  nu 
merous  stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
disguise  of  the  real  character  by  fictitious  appearances.' 
— Jobmsox. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATAGEM 

Artifice,  in  French  artifice,  Latin  artifex  an  ard 
fleer,  from  artem  facio  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art;  trie*,  in  French  tricker,  comes 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive ;  finesse,  a  word 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  tho  meaning 
attached  to  it,  which  Is  characlcristlck  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  In  the  northern  languages 
from  which  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  mental  acumen; 
stratagem,  in  French  stratageme,  from  the  Greek 
erpanfvn/ia  and  oroarnyfo  to  lead  an  army,  signifies 
by  distinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any  scheme  coo- 
ducted  for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  caleu 
lated  to  mislead  others.  Artifice  is  the  generlck  term; 
the  rest  specifics. :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the  others:  It  ex* 
presses  a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to  one's 
self  an  advantage.  Trick  Includes  in  it  more  of  de 
sign  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  others:*  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  tbe  understanding.  Finesse  la  a 
species  of  artifice  in  which  art  and  cunning  are  com- 
bined in  tbe  managemen*  of  a  cause:  it  Is  a  mixture  of 
invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Stratagem  la 
a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a  disguised 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principles  of 
virtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifices  upon 
their  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour- 
able means  of  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various  tricks 
to  Impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage:  every 
trade  therefore  is  said  to  have  Its  tricks;  and  profes- 
sions are  not  entirely  clear  from  this  stigma,  which  bat 
been  brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  members.  Dt- 
plomatick  persons  have  most  frequent  recourse  to 
finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more  skilful  practi- 
tioners than  those  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  stratagems  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  it  serves 
to  afford  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure ;  *  Among  the 
several  artifices  which  are  put  In  practice  by  the  poets, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terrour,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  thunder  and  lightning.*— Abdisom  A 
trick  is  childish  which  only  serve*  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children ;  *  Where  men  practise  falsehood  and  show 
tricks  with  one  another,  there  will  be  perpetual  sua 
nlcions,  evil  aurmlslngs,  doubt*,  and  Jealousies.'-* 
booth.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not  In  war  only; 
tbe  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes  adorn 
a  successful  stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  turprke* 


•  Truster :  "  Cunning, 


device,  artifice,  triek. 
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Ok  others  practise  thy  Llgurlan  am ; 
The  stratagems  and  trick*  of  little  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me.— Daman. 
One  of  the  mo*  successful  stratagems,  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
Impostor  gave  hie  votaries,  that  whoever  was  slain  In 
battle  should  be  Immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ous paradise  bis  wanton  fancy  had  invented.'— Stsels. 
Finesse  is  never  justifiable ;  it  carries  with  it  too  much 
of  concealment  and  dislna  enuousness  to  be  practised 
bat  for  selfish  and  unworthy  purposes ; 
•    Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
Bv  which  be  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts, 
Mere  pieces  of  finesse,  traps  for  applause. 

CHuacmLL. 


CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLT,  WILY. 
Cunning,  v.  Art)  crafty  signifies  having  era/*,  that 
Is,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art ;  hence 
figuratively  applied  to  the  character ;  subtle,  in  French 
subtil,  and  Latin  subtilio  thin,  from  sub  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  fine  ;  hence  in  the  figurative  sense 
In  which  it  Is  here  taken,  fine  or  acute  In  thought ; 
sly  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  slow  and  sleek, 
or  smooth ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  sly;  wily  signifies  Jisposed  to 
wiles  or  stratagems. 

AH  these  epithets  agree  In  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar  and  secret  means  to  the  attainment  of 
an  end ;  they  differ  principally  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
means,  or  the  degree  of  circumvention  that  Is  em- 
ployed. The  cunning  man  shows  his  dexterity  simply 
In  concealing ;  this  requires  little  more  than  reserved- 
ness  and  taciturnity;  *  There  is  still  another  secret 
that  can  never  tail  if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  Is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning 
than  virtue.  This  Is  to  change  sides  for  awhile  with 
the  jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
himself.'— Addison.  The  crafty  man  goes  farther ;  he 
shapes  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion : 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning,  but  an  old 
man  will  be  crafty }  *  Cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with 
In  brutes  themselves,  and  In  persons  who  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  from  them.*— Addiso*.  *  You  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  un- 
principled men  attaining  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
their  crafty  designs.'— Bla».  A  subtle  man  has  more 
acuteneu  of  invention  than  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  bidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation ;  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  en  Immediate  object ;  the  crafty  and 
subtle  ninn  has  a  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  cunning  in  their  ordinary  concerns ;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  subtle ;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  Is  can- 
ning and  crafty  by  deeds;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by 
means  of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
*  The  part  of  fJlynsea,  In  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  very 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable 
with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  ninny  adventures  in  his  voyage  and  the  subtlety  o( 
his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  hie  poem.' 
—Addison.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning;  the 
tly  man  goes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work ;  'If  you 
or  your  correspondent  had  consulted  me  in  your  dis- 
course upon  the  rye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye 
of  Leonora  Is  slyly  watchful  while  it  looks  negligent.* 
— Stee  lb.  Wiliness  is  a  species  of  cunning  or  craft, 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence  j 
Implore  his  aid  ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes; 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstrained,  he  nothing  tells  for  nought 

Drtdxh. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 
Deceive,  in  French  dicevoir,  Latin  dedpio.  com- 
pounded of  da  privative,  and  eopto  to  take,  signifies 
to  take  wrong;  delude,  In  Latin  deluds,  compounded 
at  da  and  ludo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick ;  impose,  in  Latin  impotut,  perfect  of  naps**, 
-*—*-i  uteraay  to  lay  or  put  upon. 


Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  tersss 
they  vary  however  in  the  circumstance*  of  the  soma 
To  deceive  la  the  moat  general  of  the  tftree;  H  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  conviction ;  theotka 
terms  are  properly  species  of  deceiving',  indnssaf 
accessory  ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  ia  va- 
rious degrees ;  deluding  is  always  something  postern, 
in  degree. 


and  considerable  I 


Every  false 


produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in 
Impo       - 


important  matters,  is  a  deception: 
fined  to  errouis  in  mailers  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
decetved  in  the  colour  or  the  distance  of  an  object;  wc 
are  deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  would  have  all  my  reader*  take  care  bow 
they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  gtninsti  and 
men  above  rule,  since  It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.'— Budoxll.  <  Debited  by 
a  seeming  excellence.'— Roscoit £on. 

A  deception  docs  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  person  deceived,  but  a  deduaiem  does.  A 
person  Is  sometimes  deceived  in  cat* 
is  unavoidable ; 

Ii 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  an  my  hopes  •scsfr'sL 


A  person  Is  deluded  through  a  voluntary 
the  understanding ; 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  asJauts* 
Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  onry  meets. 

Fsjob. 
Artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  «te«*vta/ so  as 
not  even  to  excite  suspicion;  their  plattsibie  tales 
justify  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them:  when  taw 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of  politick*  or  re- 
ligion, it  is  their  ordinary  fate  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  Individual  on  hiasseif 
or  others; 
Wanton  women  in  their  eye* 
Men's  deceivings  do  comprise.— Games. 
A  delusion  la  commonly  practised  on  one's  self; 
I,  waking,  vlew'd  with  grief  the  rising  son, 
And  fondly  mourn'd  the  dear  delusion,  gone. 

Paras, 
An  imposition  is  always  practised  on  smother;  'As 
there  seems  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some  ansiliiiwii— 
and  deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  net 
satisfied  myself  that  it  ia  autbentkk,  and  not  rather  the 

Eduction  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophiaten  who 
ve  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works 
of  this  nature,'— Addisoh.  Men  deceive  others  frost 
a  variety  of  motives ;  they  always  impose  upon  them 
for  purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
Men  deceive  themselves  with  false  pretext*  and  maw 
confidence ;  they  delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes 


Professors  In  religion  often  deceive  rtieimtehcs  as 
much  as  they  do  others :  the  grossest  and  moat  daa 

Srous  delusion  Into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  is 
at  of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an  extrava- 
gant regard  to  the  outward  observances  of  refcgtoa 
in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper  of  Jesus:  no 
imposition  was  ever  so  successfully  practised  apoa 
mankind  a*  that  of  Mahomet. 

DECEIVES,  IMPOSTOR. 

Deceiver  and  impostor,  the  derivatives  from  decerns 

and  •*«•**,  have  a  farther  distinction  worthy  of  notke 

Deceiver  (sageneriek  term ;  impostor  speclfick :  every 

npostor  is  a  species  of  decetvar:  the  word*' have 

however  a  distinct  use.    The  deceiver  practises  decern. 

tion  on  Individuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  pubbek 

at  large.    The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  an 

the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 


under  his  disguise,  and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  which  he  was  never  born,  are 
impostors. 

Deceivers  are  the  moat  dangerous  meaaber*  of 
society;  they  trifle  with  the  beat  antettotsi  of  oar 
natare,  and  violate  the  mot  sacred  ohifcgartone ;  'Tbet 
tradition  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  oat  of  the 
grave  Is  ancient;  h  was  the  invention  of  the  Jews* 
and  denies  the  taasjrity  of  taw  witnesses  of  W-  ressr 
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■king  them  oVcstMr*.'— Tillotboh.    /m- 
pootors  are  seldom  so  culpable  at  those  who  give  tbem 


;  *  Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  frequently, 
aund  for  a  long  time  together:  a  time  sufficient  to  have 
detected  any  impostor  in.'— Tillotsom.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  to  be  deceived  by 
any  of  the  impositions  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  the  inconsiderate  part  of  mankind. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 


Deceit  (v.  To  deceive)  marks  the  | 
a  practice  old* 
at  deceiving  (v.  To  deceive). 


zenve,  or  the  practice  oi deceiving;  > 


ma  uwvbivcs.  — vuaniun. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful ;  an  appe 
la  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  always  | 
bis  heart  and  on  his  tongue:  jugglers  practise  i 


A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit:  but  a  deception  may 
be  occasionally  practised  he  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  *  cbaracteristick  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
of  deception  in-order  to  bide  their  characters  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind;  but  a  deception 
nay  be  practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent, 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects; 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat 
Darns*. 
All  the  Joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realises  the  event  however  fictitious,  so  that  we 
feel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  ourselves/— Johmsom. 

i  appearance 
rays  guile  in 
i  tongue:  jugglers  practise  various 
deceptions  in  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  deceit,  in  order 
to  Inveigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
times it  is  an  agreeable  deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
panoramick  exhibition. 


DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

Deceit,  v.  Deceit,  deception  ;  duplicity  signifies 
doubleuess  in  dealing,  the  same  as  double-dealing 

The  former  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings;  there  is 
double-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ;  the  duplicity  lies 
•very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put 
Into  practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed  for  a  course  of  conduct:  double- 
demUng  is  but  another  term  for  duplicity  on  particular 
occasions.    Children  of  reserved  characters  are  tre- 

Suentiy  prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  Into  consummate 
uplicity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their  favourites 
among  the  low  and  ignorant;  '  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  tbem 
that  use  them.'— Tillotsor.  Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  duplicity  of  character  that  is  painful  to 
reflect  upon.'— Cumberland.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  double-dealing  than  the  fabrication  of  wills; 
'Maskwell  (In  the  Deuble-Dealer)  discloses  by  soillo- 
,  that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
i  passion  for  Cynthia.'— Cotebbrlaxb. 
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DECEIT,  FHAUD,  GUILE. 


Deceit  (e.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied  to  fraud  In 
reference  to  actions;  to  guile  fa  reference  to  the  cha- 


Decett  la  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  fraud,  which  Is  a  spe- 
eiflck  mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in 
evirate  transactions'  fraud  is  practised  towards  bodies 


as  well  as  individuals,  in  pubtlek  as  well  as  private .  a 
child  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents; 
With  such  deceite  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.— Daman. 
Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  publick 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  the  Sybils  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  a  fraud 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.'— PawxAUX. 
Deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,  fraud  that 
of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  may  deceive  bis  matter  as 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  defrauds 
him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false  means. 
Deceit  as  a  characierlstiek  la  indefinite  in  magnitude ; 

C'le  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
ividual; 

Was  it  for  force  or  guile, 
Or  some  religious  end  you  rals'd  this  pile  1 

Drtdem. 
The  former  is  displayed  in  petty  concerns:  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itself 
in  Inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  sue 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileless  is  applied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametsically  opposed  to 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from,  that  which 
is  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 
Fallacious  comes  from  the  Latin  faUax  and  folio 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  of  misleading;  de- 
ceitful, v.  To  deceive;  fraudulent  signifies  after  jthe 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

The  fallacious  has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion; 
deceitful  to  that  which  Is  externally  false ;  our  hopes 
are  often  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  things  arc 
often  deceitful.    Fallacious,  as  characteristick  of  the 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  design ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forgM  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  felL— Dxtdkh. 
Deceitful  excludes  the  Idea  of  mistake;  fraudulent 
is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  'Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self-love  exercises  over  us,  thai 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale.'— Blaie.    It  is  a  fallacious  idea 
for  anyone  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can*, 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own*  It  Is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  it  is  fraudulent  to 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood; 
III  ftted  Paris !  slave  to  womankind, 
As  smooth  of  face  mm  fraudulent  of  mind.— Pope. 


FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 
Fallacy,  in  Latin  fallacia,  from  folio,  has  com- 
monly a  reference  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  intention  is  to  deceive ;  the  delusion  (v.  To  de- 
ceive) and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  '  There  is  indeed  no  trans- 
action  which  offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.*— -Johnson 
One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusion  to  which  the 
judgement  has  been  exposed ; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Hovering  and  biasing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  UY  amas'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way. 


Milton. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  liable ;  *  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  illusions.* 
— Stsble. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethnkers,  there  are  falla- 
cies against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  delu- 
sions when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion ;  among  the  moat  serious  of  these  delusions  we 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings  for 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.   The  ideas  of  ghosti 
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and  apparitions  are  mostly  attributable  to  the  illusion* 
of  the  aenaea  and  toe  Imagination. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

FaithUss  (v.  FaithUss)  la  the  generlck  term,  the 
raat  are  epeclfick  terma ;  a  breach  of  good  faith  b  ex- 
Treated  by  them  ail,  but  faithless  expresses  no  more ; 
the  othera  include  acceapory  idea*  In  their  signification : 
merfidiou*,  in  Latin  perfidies**,  signifies  literally  break- 
ing through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  implies 
the  addition  of  hostility  to  the  breach  of  faith;  trea- 
cherous, most  probably  changed  from  traitorous,  cornea 
from  the  Latin  trod*  to  betray,  and  signifies  one  spe- 
cies of  active  hostile  breach  of  faith- 

A  faithUss  man  la  faithUss  only  for  his  own  Inte- 
rest; a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  ao  to  the  injury  of 
another.  A  friend  la  faithle**  who  consults  bis  own 
safety  in  the  time  of  need ;  he  la  perfidious  if  he  pro 
fits  by  the  confidence  reposed  In  him  to  plot  mischief 

2aJnat  the  one  to  whom  be  haa  made  vows  of  frlend- 
ip.  Faithlessness  doea  not  suppose  any  particular 
efforts  to  deceive;  it  consists  of  merely  violating  that 
faith  which  the  relation  produces;  perfidy  la  never  ao 
complete  as  when  it  haa  moat  effectually  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  Whoever  deserts  hia  friend  in  need 
la  guilty  of  faithlessness  ;  but  he  la  guilty  of  perfidy 
who  draws  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to  effect  hia 
ruin; 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Tbracia  sent, 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war, 
Committed  to  the  faithUss  tyrant's  care.— Drtdkh. 

When  a  Mend  la  turned  into  an  enemy  the  world  la 
Just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him-'— Addibok. 

Incle  waa  not  only  a  faithless  but  a  perfidious  lover. 
Faithlessness,  though  a  serious  offence,  la  unhappily 
not  unfrequent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful of  their  most  important  engagements ;  but  we 
■say  hope  for  the  honour  of  humanity  that  there  are 
not  many  Instances  of  perfidy,  which  exceeda  every 
other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself  subser- 
vient to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do ;    treachery  Ilea 
altogether  in  the  thing  done:  one  may  therefore  be 
perfidious  without  being  treaeherou*.    A  friend  la  per- 
fidious whenever  he  evinces  hia  prfidy ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  treacherous  only  in  the  particular  instance  In 
which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other.   I  detect  a  man'a  perfidy,  or  hia  perfidious  alma, 
by  the  manner  In  which  he  attempts  to  draw  my  se- 
cret* from  me    1  am  made  acquainted  with  hia  trea- 
chery not  before  1  discover  that  my  confidence  Is  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  are  divulged.    On  the  other  hand 
we  may  be  treacherous  without  being  perfidious.    Per- 
fidy is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals ;  It  Is 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (a.  Faith,  fidelity)  than  of 
faith :  treachery  on  the  other  hand  includea  breachea 
of  private  or  publick  faith.    A  servant  may  be  both 
perfidious  and  treacherous  to  hla  master ;  a  citizen  may 
be  treaeherou*,  but  not  perfidious  towards  hia  country ; 
Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  thia  perfidious  race  1— Port. 
And  had  not  Heav'n  the  0x11  of  Troy  deslgn'd, 
Enough  waa  said  and  done  t'  Inspire  a  better  mind: 
Then  had  our  lances  piere'd  the  treacherous  wood, 
And  Ilian'a  lowers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 

Damn*. 
It  lasaid  that  In  the  South  Sea  islands,  when  a  chief 
wants  a  human  victim,  their  officers  will  sometimes 
mvlte  their  friends  or  relations  to  come  to  them,  when 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  auddenly  falling  upon 
them  and  despatching  them :  here  la  perfidy  in  the  in- 
dividual who  acta  this  false  part;  and  treachery  in  the 
act  of  betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When  the 
schoolmaster  of  Faierii  delivered  hla  scholars  to  Ca- 
millas, he  waa  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  act,  and  of 
perfidy  towards  those  who  had  reposed  confidence  in 
him  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women  to 
be  i*xed,  it  was  an  act  of  treachery  but  not  of  perfidy  ; 
ao  in  like  manner  when  the  .daughter  of  Tarpeiua 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  to  the  enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 
Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to  denote  a  breach  of 
faith ;  and  unfaithful  to  mark  the  want  of  fiili  liij  'j. 
Faith, fidelity).  The  former  is  positive;  the  tatter  ■ 
rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.  A  prince,  a 
government,  a  people,  or  an  individual  ia  sjaid  ta  as 


So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found; 

Among  ihefaithU**,  faithful  only  he. — Mitt 

A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  lndivMiia]  isaaaf 

to  be  unfaithful    Menus  Tuffeliua,  the  Alban  Dicta 

tor,  wan  faithlese  to  the  Roman  people  when  be  with 

held  his  assistance  in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 

to  the  enemy ; 

The  aire  of  men  and  monwrch  of  the  sky 

TIT  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly, 

Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arta  employ 

To  make  the  breach  Out  faithUss  act  of  Troy. 
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At  length,  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  head  impends, 

But  Jove  himself  ihefaitAUse  race  defends.— Poj-k. 
A  man  la  unfaithful  to  hla  employer  who  sees  urn  in- 
jured by  othera  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it; 
1  If  you  break  one  Jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  thank  you 
Die  moat  atheistical  break  promise,  and  the  most  on 
worthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  groaa  band  af 
the  unfaithful.'- -Saxaapaxaa.  A  woman  at/sarUew 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  aba  b 
unfaithful  to  him  when  ahe  doea  not  discharge  the 
dutieaof  a  wife  to  the  beat  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  unfaithful  may  also  be  applied  figsjra 
tively  to  thinga; 

If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 

If  e'er  I  see  my  aire  and  spouse  again, 

Thia  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious)  alma. 

Broke  by  my  bands  shall  feed  the  biasing  flaaua. 

Pot* 

TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 
These  epithets  are  all  oi  ;.''*-d  to  one  who  betrays  bb 
trust;  but  treaeherou*  (v.  r  ..ihless)  reepeeia  a  man's, 
private  relations ;  traitorous,  hla  publick  relation  to  ab* 
prince  and  his  country :  he  is  a  treacherous  friend,  aad 
a  traitorous  subject.  We  may  be  treacherous  to  oar 
enemies  aa  well  aa  our  friends,  for  nothing  can  lean 
the  obligation  to  preserve  lite  fidelity  of  ] 
1  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men 
how  they  liaten  to  the  treacherous  propnsab  wbJea 
come  from  his  own  bosom.'— Souxu.  We  may  be 
traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstaining  to  lend  that  aid 
which  ia  in  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  can  do 
away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law  of 
nature;  *  All  the  evils  of  war  must  unavoidably  be 
endured,  aa  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
traitorous  designs  of  the  rebel.*— South.  Traitorous 
and  treasonable  are  both  applicable  to  subjects:  bat' 
the  former  is  extended  to  all  publick  acta ;  the  laser  only 
to  those  which  affect  the  supreme  power :  a  soldier  b 
traitorous  who  goea  over  to  the  aide  of  the  enemy 
against  his  country ;  a  man  ia  guilty  of  treasonable 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims 
at  subverting  hla  government:  a  man  may  be  a  traitor 
under  all  forms  of  government ;  but  he  can  be  guilty 
of  treason  only  In  a  monarchical  state ; *  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  aa  if  he  held  cones 
pondence  with  Malchua  King  of  Arabia,  for  access- 
pliahlng  treasonable  designs  against  him.'— Patnaxirx 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

Insidious,  in  Latin  ntidiosus,  from  insidim  strata 
gem  or  ambuah,  from  i.v  *idee  to  lie  In  wall  or  ambush, 
signifies  after  the  manner  of  a  stratagem,  or  prone  to 
adopt  stratagems ;  treaeherou*  Is  changed  from  traitor- 
ous, and  derived  from  trade  to  betray,  aJgnifymg  ia 
general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  an  bad  aa  the  treaeherem 
man;  for  the  former  only  Ilea  in  wait  to  ensnare  as, 
when  we  are  off  our  guard ;  but  the  latter  ihroan  u 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  Into  a  state  of  security,  ia 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  Into  hia  power:  aa 
enemy  la,  therefore,  denominated  insidious,  but  a  ftfcad 
b  treacherous.    The  insidious  man  haa  meouna  la 
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i  lattle  artifices,  by  which  he  wishes  to  effect  Ms 
pmritomc^  and  gain  an  advantage  over  hit  opponent; 
the  trvsmezAerous  man  pursues  a  system  of  direct  false- 
hood, in  order  to  ruin  his  friend  j  the  insidious  man  ob- 
^ects  to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  bat  the  treacherous 
man  nmmils  in  the  dark  hltri  whom  he  should  support. 
The  opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of  insidious 
attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths,  because  they  have  not 
sYevmys  courage  to  proclaim  their  own  shame ;  *  Since 
men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our  baitings,  let  a 
■fnso  of  their  insidious ^vigilance  excite  us  so  to  behave 
ourselves,  that  they  may  find  a  conviction  of  the  mighty 
power  of  Christianity  towards  regulating  the  passions.' 
— Attkrbctet.    The  treachery  of  some  men  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of  others ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Trojans,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Simon,  the 
Grecian  spy; 

The  world  must  think  him  In  the  wrong, 
Would  say  he  made  a  treacherous  use  * 

Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.— Swift. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 
Cheat,  fen  Saxon  cettu,  in  all  probability  comes  from 
eastern  and  capio,  as  deceit  comes  from  deeipie ;  de- 
fraMdy  compounded  of  do  and  fraud,  signifies  to  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud;  trick,  in  French 
trfeJker,  German  trugen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which*  is  common  to  these 
terms  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  gross  falsehood ;  one  defrauds  by  a 
settled  plan ;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention  s  cheat- 
•ng  is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  Is  base  in  its  means; 
■autre  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means :  defraud- 
ing Is  a  serious  measure ;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
both  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  person 
ekeats  at  play ;  he  defrauds  those  who  place  confi- 
dence in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws ;  it  involves  no 
other  consequence  than  the  loss  of  character:  frauds 
are  punished  in  every  form,  even  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  affect  the  publick  security:  tricking  Is  a 
species  of  dexterous  cheating;  the  means  and  the  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat;  villains 
defraud;  cunning  people  trick.  These  terms  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction  in  their  extended  applica- 
tion; 

If  e  er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

CoWLBT. 

Thou,  variet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 

Thou  mllk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour; 

Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defraud* st  the  dams, 

And  of  the  mother's  dugs  the  starving  lambs. 

Deydkk. 

He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  tricking  man  la 

entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  instrument  of  business! 

trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  his  wish.* 


COQUET,  JILT. 
There  are  m&ny  jilts  who  become  so  from  coquets, 
hot  one  may  bea  coquet  without  being  a  jilL  Coquetry 
a  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice ; 
jilting  extends  to  the  violation  of  truth  and  honour,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterward  disap- 
points. Vanity  Is  the  main  spring  by  which  coquets 
and  jUts  aie  Impelled  to  action ;  but  the  former  in- 
takes her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
utile  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of 
omen  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
toqwt  makes  a  traffick  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking 
•  multitude  of  admirers ;  the  jilt  sports  with  the  sacred 


own  happiness;  jiltmg  Is  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
prtctkei  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart;  *  The 
ctfs*  s  Indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jUt;  but  the 
start  of  the  former  Is  bent  upon  adoilrf"*  herself,  and 


giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but  the- latter  is  not 
contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  she  must  add  to 
that  advantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  torment  to 
others.'— Stkklx.  • 


TO  INSNARE.  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE. 
INVEIGLE. 
The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one  s 
power  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  to  insnare  Is  U 
take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare;  to  entrap  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap ;  to  entangle  b  to  take 
in  a  tangle,  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  inveigle 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the  French 
aveugle  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  sense  birds  are 
ensnared  by  means  of  birdlime,  nooses,  or  whatever 
else  may  deprive  them  of  their  liberty:  men  s»nd  beasts 
are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  enclo- 
sure; they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  into  a 
bouse  or  any  place  of  confinement:  ail  creatures  are 
entangled  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs 
and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense  men  are  said  to  be  ensnared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
into  a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives : 
'This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  he  would  ensnare 
—Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promises  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterward 
repent  of; 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind, 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

COUBKRLAJTD. 

Men  are  entangled  by  their  errours  and  imprudenelea 
In  difficulties  which  Interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly;  'Some  men 
weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entan 
gled,'—Joun8on.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
of  others,  when  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men ;  '  Why  the  inveigling  of  a  wo- 
man before  she  Is  come  to  years  of  discretion  should 
not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing  her  before  she  Is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.'— Addison 
Insidious  freethinkers  make  no  scruple  of  ininaring 
the  immature  understanding  by  the  proposal  of  sues 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  shall  shake  their  faith 
When  a  man  Is  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  more  he  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 
the  faster  she  binds  him  In  her  toils.  The  practice  or 
inveigling  young  persons  of  either  sex  into  houses  of 
111  fame  is  not  so  frequent  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN 

Coax  probably  comes  from  coke  a  simpleton,  signify 
lng  to  treat  as  a  simpleton ;  wheedle  is  a  frequentative 
)f  t J  " 


signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art;  eajolelM  In  French  cajoUr  ;  to  /asm,  from 
the  noun  /asm,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a /own. 
The  Idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's 


purposes  Is  common  to  all  these  terms :  coax  has 
something  childish  in  it ;  wheedle  and  cajole  that  which 
is  knavish ;  fawn  that  which  is  servile. 

The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  argent  entreaty  and 
whining  supplication ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  cajoling  consists  mostly 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a  soft  ad 
dress  and  insinuating  manners;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  anticks,  such  as 
characterise  the  little  animal  from  which  it  derives  its 
name;  children  coax  their  parents  In  order  to  obtain 
their  wishes;  'The  nurse  had  changed  her  note,  she 
was  nuzzling  and  coaxing  the  child:  "that's  a  good 
dear,"  says  she.'— L'Esrauioa.  The  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedle  those  0/  an  easy  temper;  'Regulus 
gave  his  son  bis  rreedonf  In  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  and  when  he  got  into  pos- 
session of  It  cndeavouied  fat  the  character  of  the  mas 
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Bide  ft  generally  believed)  to  wheedle  him  oat  or  It  by 
the  mart  Indecent  compliance.*— Mslmoth  (LeUert 
ef  Pliny).  Knaves  cajoU  the  simple  and  unsuspect- 
ing; 'I  most  grata  It  a  Just  Judgement  upon  poets, 
that  they  whose  chief  pretence  Is  wit,  should  be 
treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that  to,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.*— Pora.  Parasites  fawn  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 


Unhappy  be, 
Who,  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  f  awning  art, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

AaMSTftOM. 

Coaxing  Is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferlours  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent;  wheedling  and 
cajoling  are  low  practices  confined  to  the  baser  sort  of 
men  with  each  other;  fawning,  though  not  leas  mean 
and  disgraceful  than  the  above-mentioned  vices,  Is  com- 
monly practised  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  or  base  character,  though  not  mean  education, 
come  in  connexion  with  the  great 

TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIMENT. 

Mulats,  tn  Latin  adulatus,  participle  of  adulor,  is 
changed  ft  otn  adoleo  to  oner  incense;  jUtter,  in  French 
/oitsr,  comes  from  the  LaHn  fUtus  wind  or  air,  sig- 
nifying to  say  what  is  airy  and  unsubstantial ;  cempU- 
wunt  eomes  from  comply,  and  the  Latin  complaceo ,  to 
please  greatly. 

We  adulate  by  discovering  in  our  actions  an  entire 
subserviency ;  we  tatter  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  unusual  admiration ;  we  compliment  by  fair  lan- 
guage or  respectful  civilities.  An  adulatory  address 
Is  couched  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the  object ; 
uJUutering  address  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tions of  the  object;  a  complimentary  address  Is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  Individual  and  the  occasion  which 
gives  rise  to  it ;  it  is  full  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  adulation;  lovers  are  addicted 
to  JUttory ;  people  of  fashion  Indulge  themselves  in  a 
profusion  of  compliment*. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  without  falsehood ; 
fcs  means  are  hypocrisy  and  lying,  Its  end  private 
nterest ;  *  The  servile  and  excessive  adulation  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Roman  spirit 
had  suffered  a  total  change  under  Augustus:'— Com- 
KRfctxo.  Flatter*  always  exceeds  the  truth ;  it  is 
extravagant  praise  dictated  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, or,  what  Is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
temper;  'You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or 
Imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ;  for 
Imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  JLUtery,  and  mightily 
favours  the  principle  of  self-love.'— Spectator.  Com- 
pliments are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
they  are  dictated  from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  politeness  or  the  momentary  desire  of 
pleasing ;  '  I  hive  known  a  hero  complimented  upon 
the  decent  majesty  and  state  he  assumed  after  victory/ 
—Pops.  Adulation  may  be  fulsome,  flattery  gross, 
compliments  unmeaning.  Adulation  Inspires  a  person 
with  an  Immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance ; 
JfaUer*  makes  him  tn  love  with  himself;  compliments 
make  him  In  good- humour  with  himself. 

FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARAStTE. 

Flatterer,  v.  To  adulate  f  sycophant,  in  Greek  cnnco- 
duhrrnt,  signified  originally  an  informer  on  the  matter 
of  figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meanlnr  of  an  ob- 
sequious and  servile  person;  parasite,  in  Greek  napd 
evrec,  from  mod-  and  &lro<  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  ia 
now  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  tables  of  the  great 

The  JUtter&r  is  one  who  Jlattere  by  words ;  the 
sycophant  and  parasite  is  therefore  always  aJUtterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and 
the  parasite  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compliance  by  which  be  can  obtain  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  differ  more  in.  the  object  than  In  the 
means :  the  former  having  general  purposes  of  favour ; 
■od  the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  purposes  to 
~"~  "  "  twoer  to  be 


Courtiers  may  be  sycophants  In  oil 

well  with  their  prince  and  obtain  preferment,  but  they 


are  seldom  parasites,  for  the  latter  are  i 

and  in  want  of  a  meal;  K  Flatterers  axe  the  I 

enemies  of  princes.'— South.   l  By  a  revolution  tn  tat 
state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is  convene* 
into  the  austere  critick  of  the  present  hoax.*— Brass 
The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite, 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.— Cuubmlaius. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUHT. 
To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's  glory;  to  boost  is  lose 
forth  to  one's  advantage ;  to  vaunt  is  to  boast  load*. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  in- 
dividual sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  others 
as  Well  as  ourselves. 

To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind, 
the  Indulgence  of  the  internal  sentiment:  u>  boast 
and  vaunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  senti 
ment  To  glory  \b  applied  only  to  matters  of  moment, 
boast  ia  rather  suitable  to  trifling  points:  fount  ia  a 
term  of  less  familiar  uae  than  either,  Meg  suited 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.     A  Christian  martyr 
glorias  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  «  All  the  layaea  wbo 
nave  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  ia  thru* 
writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  were  use 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortsJitv.'— Aimuoa. 
A  soldier  boasts  of  his  courage  and  his  reals  In  battle; 
( If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  ighf, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of.' — Addisow. 
Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vasal, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoil'd 
80  many  furies  and  sharp  hlta  did  haunt 


Glory  Is  but  seldom  used  In  a  bad  sense,  and  ftsuet 
still  seldomer  in  a  good  sense.  A  royalist  glories  ia 
the  idea  of  supporting  bis  prince  and  the  (egitnaaai 
rights  of  a  sovereign ;  but  there  are  republicans  aad 
traitors  who  glory  in  their  shame,  and  boast  of  the 
couveits  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  b  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  Individual  to  boast  of  aay 
thing  In  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capsrtty, 
may  boast  of  its  superiority  without  doing  violence  to 
decorum.  An  Englishman  glorioo  in  the  reflection  of 
belonging  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  although  he 
would  do  very  idly  to  boaot  of  it  as  a  personal  quality; 
no  nation  can  boast  of  so  many  publics:  institutiossfbr 
the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 

TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PREVARICATE 

Evade,  v.  To  escape;  equivocate,  v.  Ambiguity; 
prevaricate,  in  Latin  prmvaricatus,  participle  of  prm 
and  varicor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  Croat  side 
to  side. 


These  words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 

.     anfaay 
ing  off  the  att     " 
inquirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  t 


the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer;  we  evade  ay  aitfagy 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the 


cessions ;  we  prevaricate  by  the  use  1 
idcflnlte  expressions:  we  avoid  giving  aatlanction  by 
evading ;  we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating .  Evading  ta 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating:  it  may  be 
sometimes  needful  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer ;  *  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  Just  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'— Blackstone.  Equivocations  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  Interest;  'When 
Satan  told  Eve  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,**  it  was 
in  his  equivocation,  "Thou  shalt  not  Incur  present 
death." '— BaowH  (Vulgar  Errourt).  Prevarications 
are  still  meaner ;  mid  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection ;  *  There  ia  no  pre 
varieettng  with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  thresh 
old  of  bis  presence. '— Ccmbirlahd. 

EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 
Evasion  (v.  To  evade)  ia  here  taken  only  hi  tin 
bad  sense ;  shift  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of  eoationt 
the  shift  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evasion  by  wbkk 
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warn  attempts  to  shift  off  an  obligation  from  one'a  self; 
tine  mubterfuge,  from  subter  under  and  /^w  to  fly,  la 
a  mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  baa  reeourae  to  aoma 
wcr^en  or  shelter. 

The  idoiwi.  In  distinction  from  the  others,  la  re- 
•orted  to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  obstinacy : 
whoever  wishes  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  moat  have  re- 
cooin  to  evasions ;  candid  minds  despise  all  evasions , 
'The  question  of  a  future  atate  was  hung  up  in  doubt. 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  all 
viae  quirks  and  evasions  of  sophistry  and  logick.'-— 
CuitBiKUND.  The  shift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  It 
avlways  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose ;  he  who  baa  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use  any  shifts  rather 
than  not  get  money  dishonestly;  'When  such  little 
mmiftm  come  once  to  be  laid  open,  bow  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
himself  both  guilty  and  baffled  too.'— South.  The 
srmbterfuge  ia  the  refuge  of  one'a  fears ;  It  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a 
loss ;  not  for  purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of 
cbaracter ;  he  who  wants  to  Justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause,  has  recourse  to  subterfuges  ; 

Wbagfarther  subterfuge  can  Tonus  find  1 

Drydek. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 
Mscape,  In  French  echapj>er,  cornea  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Latin  exeipiu  to  take  out  of,  to  get  off; 
elude,  v.  To  avoid  t  evade,  from  the  Latin  evade,  com- 
pounded of  s  and  vado,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 


Ding. 

The  Idea  of  being  dl 
not  agreeable  la  comprebei 


from  that  which  ia 
In  the  sense  of  all  these 
terms ;  but  escape  designates  no  means  by  which  this 
is  effected;  elude  and evads  define  the  means,  namely, 
*ie  efforts  which  are  used  by  one's  self:  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  escape;  but  we  disengage  our- 
aelvea  when  we  elude  and  evade:  we  escape  from 
danger ;  we  elude  the  search :  our  escapes  are  often 

KDvidentiaJ,  and  often  narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding 
penda  on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men  who 
ascape  banging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word;  there  are 
many  who  escape  detection  by  the  art  with  which 
they  elude  observation  and  inquiry; 
Vice  oft  ia  hid  in  virtue's  air  disguise, 
And  in  her  borrow'd  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 
SpncTAToa. 
It  la  a  Tain  attempt 
To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 
These  they  studs  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

Thomsov 
•  The  earl  Rivers  bad  frequently  Inquired  for  bla  son 
(Savage),  and  bad  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.'— Johnsok. 

Elude  and  evade  both  Imply  the  practice  of  art : 
but  the  former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  aa  well  aa  actions:  a  thief  dudes  those  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment; 
he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by  equivo- 
cating replies.  One  ia  aaid  to  elude  a  punishment,  and 
to  evade  a  law. 


AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

Ambiguous,  in  Latin  ambiguus,  from  smbige,  com- 
pounded of  umbo  and  ago,  signifies  acting  both  ways; 
equivocal,  in  French  equivoque,  Latin  mquivecus,  com- 
posed of  mquus  and  vex,  signifies  that  which  may  be 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too  general  form  of 
expression,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  in- 
determinate ;  an  equivocation  lies  in  the  power  of  par- 
ticular terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation :  the  ambiguity  leaves  na  in  entire  Incertitude 
as  to  what  la  meant ;  the  equivocation  misleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  unintentional,  arising  from 
the  nature  both  of  the  words  and  the  thing/;  or  It 
may  be  employed  to  withhold  Information  respectinc 
our  vlewa ;  the  equivocation  ia  always  Intentional,  and 
may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  fraud ;  »  An  honest 
nan  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  onea  without 
any  design.'— Blaie   The  histories  tfbeatben  nations 


are  full  of  confusion  and  ambigtity :  the  heathen 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  equivocation ;  of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  inatanco  in  the  oracle  c* 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Croatus  waa  misled ;  '  We 
,  make  use  of  an  equivocation  to  deceive ;  of  an  ambi- 
guity to  keep  in  the  dark.'— Tauaua.  Ambiguous 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
words; 

Th*  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  lab'ring  breast, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  einress'd, 
Some  truths  reveai'd,  in  terms  lnvolv'd  the  rest. 
DavDXN. 
( The  parliament  of  England  la  without  comparison  the 
moat  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and  there  is  such 
a  happy  ambiguity  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
have  aa  much  to  aay  on  the  wrong  aide  of  every  ques- 
tion aa  upon  the  rifihL'— Cumberland.  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometime*  be  employed  in  an  Indifferent 
sense;  'Give  a  man  all  that  ia  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  aame  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart.  Yeu 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you  de 
prlve  him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Hence  proa 
perity  ia  so  often  an  equivocal  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly  applied  to  the  ooa 


TO  AVOrj),  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

Avoid,  in  French  svilsr,  Latin  evito,  compounded 
of  e  and  vito,  probably  from  viduus  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a  thing ;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  scheuen,  Swedish 
sky,  fee.  when  It  signifies  to  fly ;  elude,  in  French  em- 
der,  Latin  eludo,  compounded  of  s  and  ludo,  signifies  to 
get  one'a  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

Avoid  la  both  generkk  and  specifick ;  we  avoid  in  es- 
chewing or  shunning,  or  we  avoid  without  eschewing 
or  shunning.  Various  contrivances  are  requisite  for 
avoiding;  eschewing  and  shunning  consist  only  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in  contact ;  eluding, 
as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  In  it  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome  visiter 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  if]  health,  prior  en 
fagement*  and  the  like;  we  eschew  evil  company  by 
not  going  Into  any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  we 
shun  the  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by  turning  Into  an- 
other road ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it 

Prudence  enablea  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  daily  exposed ;  '  Having  thoroughly 
considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  Ibave  made  k 
my  etudy  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.'— Stbbls.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which  He  in  hla  path. 
Thia  term  ia  particularly  applicable  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  style; 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  into  »ia  rule  subdued. 
Am1  reigned  long  in  great  felicity, 
Lo»  •  ef  bla  frienda  and  of  bla  fees  es chewed, 
,  Spbmbr, 

Fear  will  lead  one  t»  *mwh  a  maoman,  whom  it  la  not 

in  one'a  power  to  bind ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
And  bow  at  length  the  promised  ahore  to  gain. 

Daman. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leada  a  man  to  elude  bla  ere 
ditora,  whom  be  wishes  to  defraud ; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoint  bla  foe.— Pops. 

The  beat  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  The  surest  preservative  of  our  inno- 
cence ia  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  health  la  to  shun  every  intemperate 
Those  who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 


practice, 
nave  no  < 


to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law. 
We  apeak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shunning  a 
oanger:  but  to  avoid  it  la  m  general  not  to  fall  Into 
It :  to  shun  It  ia  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  wa? 
of  It 
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TO  INVENT,  FBIGa,  FR  AM  fc,  FABRICATE, 
FORGE. 

Invent,  9.  To  contrive;  /«#»,  v.  7b  /rig*;  /row 
signifies  10  make  according  to  a  frame,  fabricate,  In 
Latin  fabricatue.  from  /**«■  a  workman,  to  changed 
Jkhu /acis,  signifying  to  make  according  to  art;  forge, 
from  the  noun/arj*,  signifies  to  make  in  u  forgo. 

AJI  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  tile  prodnc- 
tion  of  something  out  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  Its  own 
efforts.  To  invent  (v.  To  contrive)  ia  the  general  term ; 
the  other  terms  imply  modes  oft  a  vention  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  To  invent,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  cither  by 
■wans  of  the  imagination  or  the  reflective  powers ;  ft 
forms  combinations  either  purely  spiritual,  or  those 
which  are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet  invents 
Imagery;  the  philosopher  tnvents  mathematical  prob- 
lems or  mechanical  instruments ;  *  Pythagoras  invented 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid.'—Bartklbt. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of  new  forms  to  real 
objects,  or  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects)  to  feign 
<v.  To  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  in  the  mind :  a  play 
or  story  is  invented  from  what  passes  in  the  world; 
Mahomet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  inventions  : 
the  heathen  poets  feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables 
which  constitute  the  mythology,  or  history  of  their 
deities; 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 

By  the  sweet  power  of  musick ;  therefore,  the  poet 

md  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 

SHAX8PSARB. 

To  frame,  or  make  according  to  a  frame,  Is  a  species 
of  invention  which  consists  in  the  disposition  as  well  as 
the  combination  of  objects.  Thespis  was  the  inventor 
of  tragedy:  Pealmanasar  framed  an  entire  new  lan- 
guage, which  he  pretended  to  be  spoken  on  the  island 
of  Formosa;  Solon  framed  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the 
airy  of  Athens;  ' 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 
Buarspbarb. 
To  invent,  feign,  and  frame  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
sense ;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise, /uveal  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  the  fruit 
of  one's  own  mind ;  to  feign  Is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to  that  which 
requires  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate, 
from  faber  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  to  forge,  signifying  to  make  as  In 
a  forge,  are  employed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
raise,  and  requiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the  inventive 
power.  A  person  invents  a  lie,  and  f eigne  sorrow;  ■*- 
vents  an  excuse,  and  f eigne  an  attachment.  A  story 
is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not  before  con- 


once  executed  with  sufficient  skill  to  hnposeior  a  tans 
upon  the  puhlkk  credulity :  a  good  memory  is  all  aunt  ■ 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  uttering  falsehoods  Oat  cm 
be  easily  contradicted  and  confuted.  In  an  extends* 
sense  if  the  word  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  tat 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  of  the  Actions  of  the  an 
ctents,  which  were  delivered  aa  truth,  aitKn^gh  ^fa^ 
ted  now  to  be  false:  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  was 
here  constitutes  the  difference ;  tamely,  that  in  fix 
former  case  be  believes,  or  Is  supposed  to  believe,  warn 
he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the  latter  be  knows  it  to  be 
false.  The  heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of 
the  Actions  of  the  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in  fabrication ;  •  An  that  the  Jews  tell  ns  of  their  two- 
fold Messiah  is  a  mere  fiction,  framed  without  as  meet 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  Ax  it.'— 
Pbiokacx.  '  The  translator  or  fabricator  of  Ouaan!i 
poems.'— Masor.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  fa- 
bricate may  be  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius-,  without 
regard  10  the  veracity  of  the  fabricator;  <  Wna  rt- 
son  has  Shakspeare's  superiority  been  asserted  ia  the 
fabrication  of  his  preternatural  machines.'— Ce-jnca- 

LARD. 

As  epithets  jfettaVa*  and  false  are  very  closely  affierf ; 
for  what  \m  fictitious  \b  false,  though  all  ihuTk  false  Is 
not  fictitious:  the  fictitious  to  that  wnfcli  am  been 
feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some  one ;  the  Joist  * 
simply  that  which  Is  false  by  the  nature  of  the  tafesg . 
the  fictitious  account  is  therefore  the  invention  of  aa 
individual,  whose  veracity  Is  thereby  impeached;  but 
there  may  be  many  false  accounts  unmtentioeuDy  tir* 


celved  by  others,  or  occasioned  bv  the  suggestions  of 
others;  it  in  framed  Inasmuch  as  ft  required  to  be  duly 
disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  consistent ;  it  \e  fa- 
bricated inasmuch  aa  It  runs  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
actual  circumstances,  and  therefore  has  required  the 
skill  and  labour  of  a  workman;  It  Is  forged  Inasmuch 
as  it  seems  by  Its  utter  falsehood  and  extravagance  to 
have  caused  as  much  severe  action  In  the  brain,  as  what 
Is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or  forge; * The  very 
idea  of  ihe  fabrication  of  a  new  government  to  enough 
to  fill  us  with  honour.'— Borkb. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  ferg'd  by  law.— Dbrbam. 

FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 
Fiction  Is  opposed  to  what  Is  real;  fabrication,  as  It 
»  here  understood,  And  falsehood  are  opposed  to  what 
to  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  be.  though  not  what 
to :  fabrication  and  falsehood  relate  what  to  not  aa  what 
to,  and  vice  versd.  Fiction  serves  for  amusement  and 
Instruction ;  fabrication  and  falsehood  serve  to  mislead 
and  deceive.  Fiction  and  fabrication  both  require  In- 
vention :  falsehood  consists  of  simple  assertions  of  what 
to  not  true.  The  fables  of  -fisop  arc  jfctww  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  livery 
fancy  and  inventive  genius  n  produce :  the  fabrication 
af  a  play  as  the  production  of  Shakspeare's  pen,  was 


.UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  PAUOTTT,  LIE. 
An  untruth  to  an  untrue  saying ;  a  falsehood  and  a 
Jfc  are  false  sayings:  untrutk  of  itself  reflecui  no  dfc> 

S fie  on  the  agent;  It  may  be  unintentional  or  not:  a 
ehood  and  a  lie  are  Intentional/alte  sayings,  d)x*> 
onry  In  degree  as  the  guilt  of  the  offender:  *  false- 
hood to  not  always  spoken  for  the  express  Intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  to  is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses. Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  teDtag/ctaessav 
from  the  mere  love  of  talking:  those  who  are  guilty  of 
bad  actions  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by  bet.  Chfldrei 
are  apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  undentani- 
ing  the  value  of  words;  '  Above  all  things  tell  no  un- 
truth, no,  not  even  In  trifles.'— Sir  Hrhrt  Svmnrr. 
Travellers  from  a  love  of  exaggeration  are  apt  to  ton- 
due*  falsehoods  into  their  narrations;  <  Many  tempta- 
tions to  falsehood  will  occur  In  the  fTuniln  f  passim 
too  specious  to  fear  much  reatotanceJ— Joumsov.  It 
to  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase  itself  to  a  tenfold  de- 
gree; one  lis  must  be  backed  by  many  more;  4Tht 
nature  of  a  lis  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  false  sen 
cation  knowingly  and  voluntarily  used,*— 801m. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract  sense  for  what 
to  false.  Falsify  to  never  used  but  In  the  abstract 
sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false.  The  former  to  gs 
neral,  the  latter  particular  in  the  application :  the  troth 
or  falsehood  of  an  assertion  to  not  always  to  be  ato 
tinctiy  proved ;  '  When  speech  to  employed  only  us  me 
vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others.'— Johksoh.  The  falsity  of  any  peitfco- 
lar  person's  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  evanesce 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  him  mxh  falsities  obtrude? 
And  at  a  mortal  the  Most  Wbe  ddudet 

SoMUtw. 

TRUTH,  VEKACTTY. 
Truth  belongs  to  the  thing;  veracity  to  the  person: 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted  upon  the  veradtm  of 
the  narrator;  'I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the 
future  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 
— Addison.  *  Many  relations  of  travellers  have  bees 
slighted  as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  haw 
confirmed  their  eeraa'fy.'— Joursor. 


TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

Feign,  \n  Latin  J*/»  or  fige,  from  the  Green 
to  fix  or  stamp;  pretend,  in  Latin 
properly  to  stretch  before, 

These  words  may  be 
they  art  both  opposed 


vrmUndo, 


1  before,  that  Km  put  on  the  ootslds 
ay  be  used  either  for  doing  or  suytog . 
posed  to  what  to  true,  but  they  A 
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turn  Uae  motive  of  the  ■gene.  To /«^  Is  taken  either 
In  m  tossd  or  an  Isdifisrent  sense;  to  pretend  always  in 
m  oatd  eanse  One  feign*  in  order  to  gain  tome  future 
end  ;  m  person  /eigne  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
fcYoxn  paiying  a  disagreeable  vfcit;  one  pretend*  In  order 
to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a  child  pretend*  to  have 
tost  hlsi  book  woo  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
Idleness!. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct;  toyrs* 

teymal  consists  always  of  words.    Ulysses  feigned  mad- 

neae  In  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war. 

According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pretended  to  be 

a  deaerter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp.    In  matters 

•T  ■peculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by  force  of  the 

maadnation:  to  pretend  Is  to  set  up  by  force  of  self- 

XMftoelt.    It  i*  feigned  by  the  poets  that  Orpheus  went 

•own  into  bell  and  brought  back  Eurldice  his  wife; 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came. 
Who  prais'd  me  for  Imputed  charms, 
And  felt  otfeigu'd  a  flame.— Goldsmith. 
infidel  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  the  moat 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
please  to  term  it,  rational  principles :  *  An  affected  de- 
licacy Is  the  common  improvement  in  those  who  pro- 
Urn*  to  be  refined  above  other*.*— Ste*l«. 


BrtrRIOU8,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 
3pmriousf  in  Latin  syarias ,  from  nop*)%  because  the 
ancients  ceiled  the  female  spurium;  hence,  one  who 
is  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  aide  »  termed 
epurieu*}  supposition*,  from  suppose,  signifies  to  bo 
supposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known ;  counterfeit,  v.  To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false;  the  two 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  might  be  certain,  and  whatever  is  con- 
jectural that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implication 
fuse;  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another 
thing,  so  as  to  pass  for  it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively 
false.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  and 
the  ground  of  their  applications.  An  Illegitimate  off- 
spring Is  said  to  be  spurious  In  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  always  uncertain ; 
and  any  offspring  which  is  termed  spurious  falls  neces- 
sarily under  the  Imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  Is  termed  spurious  which 
comes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  different  from 
that  in  the  Utlepage ;  '  Being  to  take  leave  of  England, 
1  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of 
you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  Oxford;  other- 
wise both  of  you  may  have  just  grounds  to  cry  me  up, 
you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateful  son,  if 
not  some  spurious  issue/— Hows  ll.  Supposition* 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  according  tojthe 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  suppssitious  parent  implies 
Utile  less  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  any  tiling  in  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, It  may  be  merdy  suppositious  or  conjectural 
from  the  want  of  information ;  '  The  fabulous  tales  of 
early  British  history,  suppositious  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland/— Robbrtson.  Coun- 
terfeit respects  miner  works  of  art  which  are  exposed 
to  imitation:  coin  la  counterfeit  which  bears  a  false 
stamp,  and  every  invention  which  comes  out  under  the 
sanction  of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  a  counter- 
feit if  noi  made  by  himself  or  by  bis  consent ; 
Words  may  be  counterfeit, 
False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.— Southbrh. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some  object  Is  eom- 
eoa  to  all  these  terms;  but  imitate  (v.  To  follow)  is 
Ike  geaerick,  copw  (v.  To  copy)  and  counterfeit  \p.  Spu- 
rious) the  speciflck:  to  imitate  Is  to  take  a  general 
akenea;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness;  to  coun- 
terfeit, to  take  a  false  likeness :  to  imUaU  is,  therefore, 
almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  Indifferent  sense; 
tocsvy  mostly,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  In  a  bad 
•Mise:  to  imitate  an  anther's  style  Is  at  all  times 
tUowaale  for  our  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself:  I 
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but  to  cepp  an  anther's  style  would  be  a  too  aavftsa 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  Tc  imitate  la 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  fa 
susceptible  of  imitation;  ami  in  man  the  imitative 
faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  In  moral  conduct, 
*  Poetry  and  musick  have  the  power  of  imitating  Ins 
manners  of  men.'— Sir  Wm.  Jons.  To  copy  S  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will  admit  of  a 
minute  likeness  being  taken;  thus,  an  artist  maybe 
said  to  cepp  from  nature,  which  la  almost  the  only  eb> 
nee  in  v^'^        '  --•-■——  -■-•-       -     -    •   - 


which  copying  Is  justifiable,  except  when 
it  Is  a  mere  manual  act;  to  cepp  any  thing  in  others, 
whether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guage, or  their  works,  Is  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent; 
( Some  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  most 
of  necessity  be  excellent ;  and  never  fail  when  they 
copgy  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things/— 
Daydxn.  In  a  general  application,  however,  the  tens 
copp  may  be  used  in  an  indifferent  sense;  . 
The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  aba  bean  and  sees. 

COWFBR. 

To  counterfeit  la  applicable  but  to  few  objects,  aad 
happily  practicable  but  In  few  cases ;  we  may  counter- 
feit the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  any  one 
for  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass;  but  if  the  llirimw 
be  not  very  exact,  toe  falsehood  la  eadly  detected ; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

8hakbr*bb 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 
Imitate,  v.  To  follow;  mimicJt,  from  the  Greek 
juMSf ,  has  the  same  origin  as  imitate  ;  mock,  In  French 
sMSfssr.  Greek  pattern  lo  laugh  at;  to  eye  signifies  te 
imitate  like  an  ape. 

To  imitate  is  here  the  general  term:  to  adsttdk  aad 
to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 

One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  the  contrary:  one  mimieks  dther  that  which  la  not 
an  authorised  subject  of  imitation,  or  which  la  imi- 
tated so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which  he  imitate*,  but  he  mimieks 
for  the  entertainment  of  others; 

Because  we  sometimes  wdk  on  two. 

I  hate  the  imitating  crew.— Gav. 
The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  people  imitate  each  other's  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercourse :  tb*  trick  of  mimickrw  is 
sometimes  carrfed  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  his 
virtue,  can  screen  himself  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery:  to  ape  la  a  serious  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation; 

A  courtier  any  eye  surpasses ; 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  lnferioura 

Aping  the  conduct  of  superiours.— flwirv 
To  mimic*  Is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation  j 

Nor  will  it  less  delight  th'  attentive  sage 

T  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  mimtcxs  reason's  love. 
Sombrvilu 
To  meek  is  an  lU-natured,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning,  at 
of  imitation; 

What  though  no  friends  In  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  yeas, 

And  bear  about  the  mocker*  of  wo 

To  midnight  dances.— Pops. 
The  erne  imitate*  to  please  himself,  but  the  mtmick 
imitate*  to  please  others.  The  ays  seriously  tries  ta 
come  as  near  the  original  as  he  can ;  the  mimiek  tries 
to  render  the  imitation  as  ridiculous  as  possible :  the 
former  ayes  out  of  deference  to  the  person  apod;  the 
latter  mimieks  out  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

Mimickrw  belongs  to  the  merry-aitdrew  or  buffoon, 
aping  to  the  weakling  who  has  no  originality  in  him- 
self:   Show  people  display  their  talent*  is  Mossest*/ 
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mooch  |  to 

JftsUcary  excites  lighter 

tana  In  It ;  oping  excites  laughter  from  that  which  is 
absurd  and  unsuitable  In  It;  siecxery  excites  laughter 
from  the  maUcloaa  temper  of  thoee  who  enjoy  It 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

ftestate,  In  Latia 


0,  v.  T»  ft . 

f,  participle  of  tauter,  (torn  the  GreekjupJw  to 
and  specsf  T"  '■  " 


JWfetf, 

tssiCaitte, , , r  r 

mlmlck  and  fnscef  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  make  alike. 
Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating  oar  acttone 
by  something  that  oners  itself  to  us,  or  Is  set  before  us ; 
ant  we  follow  that  which  is  either  Internal  or  external ; 
we  imiuu  that  only  which  Is  external :  we  either  fol- 
low  the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions 
of  others:  but  we  imiuu  the  conduct  of  others;  In 
regard  to*extarnal  objects  we  follow  either  a  rule  or  an 
example:  but  we  tautefe  an  example  only:  we  fellow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers;  we  imiuu  their  vir- 
tues aad  their  perfections:  it  is  advisable  for  young 
persona  to/eUew  as  closely  as  possible  the  food  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  tbem- 


tliatlsmadeafteramesMn:e«ff«rm,wUcklBm  va- 
riation of  patron,  from  the  French  patron.  Lariat  por 
tronut,  signifies  the  thing  that  directs,  opotima,  m 


Aad  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek ; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  might  know 
Those  great  examples  which  I  follow  now. 

Dxmbum. 

it  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  imiute 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of 
nil  power ;  '  The  imitatore  of  Milton  seem  to  place  all 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  In  the  use  of  un- 
couth or  antique  words.'— Johnson. 

To  follow  and  imiuu  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad :  the  former  to  any  action;  but 
me  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners: we  may  follow  a  person  In  bis  career  of  virtue 
x  vice :  we  imiuu  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  In  an  their  words  and 
actions;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whether 
virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  In  all  probability  be  followed 
by  their  children :  those  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  bad 
habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech ;  as  there  Is  a  much 
greater  propensity  to  imitau  what  Is  ridiculous  than 
what  m  becoming. 

TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

Cepv  Is  probably  changed  from  the  Latin  capio  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
copy;  transcribe  in  Latin  transcribe,  that  Is,  trans 
over  and  scrtse,  signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  espy  respects  the  matter;  to  treseeHee  respects 
simply  the  act  of  writing.  What  Is  copied  must  be 
taken  Immediately  from  the  original,  with  which  It 
must  exactly  correspond ;  what  Is  transcribed  may  be 
taken  from  the  espy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 

Things  are  copied  for  the  sake  of  letting  the 

"  :  they  are  often  transcribed  tot  the  sake  of 

J  and  fair  writing.    A  copier  should  be  very 

exact;  a  traascrtter  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers cap*  deeds,  and  have  them  afterward  frequently 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires.  Transcribe  w  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  literal  copy  in  a  figurative  appli- 
cation; *  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  espy  or 
transcript  of  those  Ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  In  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or 
printing  are  the  transcript  of  words.'— Adduos. 

COPT,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 


Latin  opeexmm,  from  epeca>  to  behold,  signifies 
is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ov  j 

•  A  copf  and  a  model  may  be  both  employed  dan 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  tiler  an  orb> 
nal.  Inthefoitnersensa,esj»ylsusedinieisdk»tosBi 
pressW  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  made  at 
be  copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver 
model  is  used  In  every  other  case,  whether  la  motaUti 
or  the  arts:  the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the 
espy  Is  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  wri- 
ting formed  after  a  bad  espy,  or  In  an  extended  appttca- 
tion  of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  the  artist  may  espy  after 
nature ;  *  Longlnus  has  observed  that  the  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copf  of  nature,  and  that  al 
the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  la  each  a 
hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  aa  happen  in  the 
phrensiesof  love.'— Addison.  No  human  being  has 
ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect  modal  of  virtue;  tits 
dassfck  writers  of  antiquity  ought  to  be  caseralb/  pev 
rused  by  alt  who  wish  to  acquire  a  pure  style,  of 
which  they  contain  unquestionably  the  baa  mtdeU, 
1  Socrates  recommends  to  Aklbiadea,  aa  the  mU  of 
bis  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek  poet  conk- 
posed  for  the  use  of  bis  friends.*— Anntaoa. 


Copy,  from  the  verb  to  espy  («.  To  espy),  marks  either 
the  thing  from  wbleh  we  copy  or  the  tiling  copied;  mo- 
del, In  French  modiU,  Latin  modnlne  a  little  mode  or 


Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  hi  here 
to  be  observed,  that  a  espy  requires  the  closes 
tlon  possible  in  every  particular,  but  a  model  ougm;oniy 
to  serve  as  a  general  rule;  the  former  most  be  UteraBy 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  In  all  to  lines  and 
figures;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  Judge- 
ment or  will  of  the  executor.  A  modal  often  Coosa** 
of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  proportions,  while 
the  dimensions  and  decorations  are  led  to  the  choice  of 
the  workman.  One  who  Is  anxious  to  acquire  a  fine 
hand  will  in  the  first  instance  rather  imitate  ttecnoan 
of  his  copy  than  attempt  any  Improvement  of  hie  own. 
A  roan  or  genius  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cramped 
by  a  slavish  adherence  to  any  model  however  perfect. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  need  for  painting,  aad 
model  for  relief.  A  espy  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  model 
ought  to  be  just;  the  former  should  delineate  exactly 
what  hj  delineated  by  the  original ;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion  observed  la 
die  original.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  toss 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies  :  the  simple  weals 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  originals  of  modem 
conception. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  nearest  to  model  m 
signification :  the  Idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  pro 
mlnent  in  them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  m 
the  execution  of  a  work ;  the  pattern  serves  either  tr 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  model;  *A 


fault  It  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his  i 
house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.'— Boocam 
The  mecfaanlck  makes  any  thing  according  to  a  pat 
Ism,  or  a  person  fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  k 
the  pattern  offered  to  him ;  4  A  gentleman  semis  to  my 
shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  if  he  like  It,  be  compares  the 
pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.'—Swift.  The  nature  and  value  of  things  an 
estimated  by  the  specimen  shown  of  them;  'Several 
have  exhibited  specimens  of  this  art  before 


f  or  the  thing  copied;  we- 

modnlue  a  little  mode  or 

ure,  signifies  the  thing  that  servssasa  measure,  or 


multitudes  of  beholders.'— Addison.  A  model  le  al- 
ways some  whole  complete  in  itself;  a  pattern  may  be 
either  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole ;  a  specimen  at 
always  a  part.  Models  of  ships,  bridges,  or  otbai 
pieces  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  eojistrocted  a* 
the  purpose  of  explaining  most  effectually  the  netnvs 
and  design  of  the  Invention :  whenever  the  make, 
colour,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conve- 
nience or  luxurf,  hi  an  object  of  conslderaUon,  it  can- 
not be  so  rightly  determined  by  any  means  aa  by  pro 
duelng  a  similar  article  to  serve  as  a  pattern ;  a  sJngk 
sentence  In  a  book  may  be  a  sufficient  speetsam  of  m? 
whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  poUtm  respects  the  whole  cox 
duct  or  behaviour ;  specimen  only  Individual  aetkaa 
The  female  who  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  tin 

*  Vide  Oirard:  «  Conte,  aMdem." 
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anwwgeniem  of  i^r  family  and  the  education  of  her 
offspring  is  a  pattern  to  those  of  net  sex  who  depute 


oflspi      _ 

the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  others. 


A  person 


gives)  but  mi  unfortunate  n«emm  of  hfa  boasted  sin- 
cerity, who  Is  found  guilty  of  an  evasion;  'Xeno- 
pbon,  Id  the  life  of  bis  Imaginary  prince,  whom  he  de- 
scribes] as)  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  Is  always  celebra- 
ting the  philanthropy  or  good-nature  of  bis  hero.'— 
Addison.  '  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  nave  nmmm 
of  our  language  when  It  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  And  it  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  artless  and  simple.'— Johmson. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLB. 

Example,  in  Latin  exemplum,very  probably  changed 

from  axaimulum  and  exsimule  or  Simula,  signifies  the 

thing  framed  according  to  a  likeness;  pattern,  v.  Copy; 

ensamtple  signifies  that  which  Is  done  according  to  a 

SOSmplo  Or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to  be 
followed:  out  the  example  most  be  followed  generally ; 
he  pattern  most  be  followed  particularly,  not  only  as 
o  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done-  the  former 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgement;  the  latter  to  guide 
the  actions*  The  example  comprehends  what  is  either 
to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only  that  which 
is  to  be  followed  or  copied ;  the  eneample  is  a  species 
of  sxosmie,  the  word  being  employed  only  in  the  solemn 
style.    The  example  may  be  presented  either  in  the  ob- 


ject itself,  or  the  description  of  it ;  the  pattern  displays 
fcself  most  completely  in  the  object  itself;  the  ensam- 
ple  exists  only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know 
what  is  right  should  set  the  example  of  practising  it ; 
and  those  who  persist  In  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
s  to  deter  of 


others  from  doing  the  same ; 
The  king  of  men  bis  hardy  host  Inspires 
With  loud  command,  with  great  examples  fires. 

Pops. 
Every  one,  let  his  ace  and  station  be  whaithey  may,  may 
afford  %  pattern  of  Christian  virtue ;  the  child  may  be 
a  pattern  to  his  playmates  of  diligence  and  dutlfulness ; 
the  citlsen  may  be  a  pattern  to  bis  fellow-eitixens  of 
sobriety  and  conformity  to  the  laws ;  the  soldier  may 
be  *  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades ;  ( The  fairy 
way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Dry  den  calls  It,  is  more  difficult 
than  any  other  that  depends  upon  the  poet's  fancy,  be- 
cause he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  In  it.'—  Addison. 
Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian  per- 
faction,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  It :  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as  «•- 
samplee  for  our  teaming ; 
Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take, 
By  this  forbidden  way  in  my  despigbt, 
Doest  by  other's  death  eneample  take  — Spbnske. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 


The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of  illustration  or 
Instruction ;  the  inetance  is  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  inetance  may  serve  as  aa 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  inetance.  The 
example  consists  of  moral  or  Intellectual  objects;  the 
inetance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examples; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old.— Pops. 

Characters  are  Illustrated  by  inetancee;  «  Many  in 
etancee  may  be  produced,  from  good  authorities,  thai 
children  actually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and  de 
praved  inclinations  of  their  nurses.*— Stiblb.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  Is  by  furnishing  them 
with  examples  for  every  rale  that  Is  laid  down;  the 
Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary 
instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,  METAPHOR.  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM 
SYMBOL,  TYPE. 


Figure,  In  Latin  figura,  (torn  jingo  to  feign,  signifies 
any  thing  painted  or  feigned  by  the  mind ;  metaphor, 
In  Greek  msraeyopn,  from  mtra+tp*  to  transfer,  signifies 
a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another ;  allegory.  In  Greek 
JMstyepUh  from  £Xtot  another  thing,  and  sVopcst)  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something  under  a  bor- 
rowed form ;  emblem,  in  Greek  t>0Xa»a,  from  ipfidDOm 
to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamped  on  as  a  mark ; 
symbol,  from  the  Greek  avppdXXu  to  consider  atten- 
tively, signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  the  mind, 
from  its  analogy  to  represent  something  else;  tr»-,  ia 
Greek  rdsvf,  from  nhrrw  to  strike  or  stamp,  sitfuifiea 
an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped  on  something 


Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  Is  t 
to  represent  the  other,  Is  the  common  Idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  these  terms.  Figure  Is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  which  Is 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  bat 
modes  of  the  figure.  The  p\gure  consists  either  la 
words  or  in  things  generally:  we  may  have  a  /gars 
in  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  figure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  buslnesB  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing;  'The  spring 
bears  the  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  dav, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.'— Addison.    The 


allegory  consist  of  a  representation  bv 
means  of  words  only:  the  figure,  In  this  case,  is  any 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  is  properly  a  figure 
of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is  a  figure  of 
speech :  the  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other  meanings 
besides  that  which  Is  originally  affixed  to  it: 


Example,  v.  Example ;  precedent,  from  the  Latin 
precadens  preceding,  signifies  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  Is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule ;  nut  the  example  is  commonly  i 
present  or  before  our  eyes;  the  precedent  h  properly 
something  past :  the  example  may  derive  Its  authority 
from  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sanc- 
tion from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  example;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent.     The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter  is  a  nublick  and 
•ften  a  national  concern :  we  quote  examples  in  litera- 
ture, and  precedents  In  law ; 
Thames !  the  most  loY*d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee!  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  It  Is  my  theme.— DbrhaK. 
At  the  revolution  they  threw  a  politick  veil  over  every 
circumstance  which  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  from  what  they  had  then  settled  for 
ever.*— Bubxb. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

Frample  (».  Example,  pattern)  refers  In  this  case  to 
be  iding ;  inetance,  from  the  Latlo  inste,  signifies  that 
jtch  stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point 


the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of  the 
body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an  army ;  *  No  man 
had  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the  affections  of 
one  sense  by  metapkore  taken  from  another  than  MB 
ton.'— Burks.  The  allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor 
when  attributes,  modes  and  actions  are  applied  to  the 
objects  lime  figured,  as  in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton ;  '  Virgil  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonick  philosophy,  so  far  as  regards  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautlfol  allegories.'— Addison. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  proper- 
ties: thus  the  dove  Is  represented  as  the  sassiest  of 
meekness,  or  the  bee-hive  Is  conceived  to  be  the  emblem 
of  industry ;  '  The  stork 's  the  ev'blem  of  true  piety.'— 
Bbai'Mont.  The  symbol  Is  that  species  of  emblem 
which  is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign  among  men , 
thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  symoels  of  peace,  and 
have  been  recognised  as  such  among  barbarous  as  well 
as  enlightened  nations ;  '  I  need  not  mention  the  just- 
ness of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of 
these  eymboHeal  persons  (in  Milton's  allegory  of  sin 
and  death).*— Addison.  The  type  is  that  species  of 
emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  represent  an 
other  mystically ;  It  is,  therefore,  only  employed  In  »r  • 
Ntlntit  matters,  particularly  In  relation  to  tlie  eon"  «;, 
the  office,  and  the  death  of  our  8avk>ur ;  in  this  n.un 
ner  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Kavlour's  offering  himself  as  an  atontn*  sacrifice 
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All  the  remarkable  events  undei  i 
of  Christ.'— Buon- 


e  law  were  type* 


PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 
faroUs,  in  French  parabol*.  Greek  *vpa£aA4  from 
• bat  ta  tin 


otm&UXm  aigniflei  what 

Me,  In  lira  of  something  whkh  It  resembles 


brown  out  or  set  before 

.  *u*g*r9> 

'  •Both  these  terms  Imply  a  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  serves  more  or  ten  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  discourse  by  preatnliBg  It  under  the  appearance 
of  eomethlng  else,  which  accord*  with  it  In  mo*  of  the 
particular!:  the parabU hi  mostly  employed  (or  moral 
purpoMi ;  the  allegory  Id  datcrlblng  historical  events. 

The  aeraftl*  sobstitutea  some  other  subject  or  ageot, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  Is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  Introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persona  in  the  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  Imaginary  characteristic*!  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  10  real  persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  employed  In  the  sacred 
writings ;  the  allegory  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  uations. 

SMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 
Simile  and  similitude  are  both  drawn  from  the  Latin 
simMs  like :  the  former  signify  ing  the  thing  that  is  like: 
Cher  the  thing  that  Is  like,  or  the  quality  of 
in  the  former  sense  only  it  Is  to  be  compared 
with  simile,  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
thought ;  every  thing  Is  a  snails  which  associates  ob- 
jects together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them ;  but  a  similitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the  god-like 
Achilles;  but* the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  comparison,  as  when  Homer  compares  any 
of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  themselves  against 
multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
Every  steal*  Is  more  or  less  a  comparison,  but  every 
comparison  Is  not  a  simile :  the  latter  compares  things 
only  as  tar  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  extends 
to  those  things  which  are  different :  in  this  manner, 
tliere  may  be  a  comparison  between  large  things  and 
small,  although  there  can  be  no  good  simile;  *  There 
are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.'— Addison.  *  h  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  simili- 
tude) are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  Into  foun- 
tains.'—Pon.  •  Your  Image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  la  but 
i  comparison,  and  simile  non  est  idem.'— Johnsok. 


LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

fjkansss  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alike  (v. 
Equal) ;  resemblance,  from  resemble,  compounded  of 
re  and  semble,  in  French  temblor,  Latin  stands,  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing ;  similarity, 
in  Latin  simUaritas,  from  simiHs,  in  Greek  ouaybt 
like,  from  the  Hebrew  *7DD  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  Ifksnsss. 

JAksncss  la  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  It  respects  either 
external  or  Internal  properties:  resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties;  similarity  only  the  in- 
ternal properties :  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons;  of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye.  a  rs- 
eemblanes  in  the  form  or  figure;  of  •  similarity  in  age 


Uksnass  is  said  only  of  that  which  is  actual;  re- 
semblance may  be  said  of  that  which  is  apparent :  the 
Uksnass  consists  of  sometliing  speoifick;  the  resem- 
blance may  be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing 
is  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  another;  H  may, 
however,  have  the  shadow  of  a  resemblance :  whatever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  in  their  essential  properties; 
but  they  may  resemble  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  certain 
particulars,  but  are  otherwise  essentially  different 
We  are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of  doing 
good;  there  is  nothing  existing  In  nature  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  something  else 

•  Vide  Abbe  Giimrd:  «  Parable,  aflegorie." 


Similarity,  or  similitude,  wnkfa  ia  a  i , 

Is  in  the  moral  application,  in  regard  to  Iterasst,  «w 
resemblance  ia  in  the  physical  sense:  what  Is  aann 
the  same  nature;  what  ia  similar  has  certain  tea* 
of  similarity:  in  this  sense  feelings  are  ahke,muv 
ments  are  auks,  persons  are  aUks;  but  cases  are  a 
lor.  circumstances  are  similar,  conditions  am  r'ais 
Likeness  excludes  the  Idea  of  difference ;  saavensj 
includes  only  the  idea  of  casual  likeness; 

With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass 

To  all  promlse'ous  as  they  pass ; 

Should  folly  there  her  likeness  view, 

I  iret  not  that  the  mirror 's  u 


So,  te\xA  resemblance  I  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands, 
For  ever  silent  and  for  aver  sad.— TaoHaoa. 
1  Rnchefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the  saliisina, 
a  mode  of  sneaking  the  most  tiresome  of  any,  by  the 
similarity  of  the  periods.*— Wajltor.    •  Ask asaem 
deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  si— It 
teds  of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  Use  man  de- 
formed/—Bacok. 

LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  BITOT 
In  the  former  article  tikensss  at  coosidejed  as  at  ab- 


stract term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  worm  nan 
*sA  image  it  signifies  the  representation  ofhktnms; 
Meters, In  Latin  pictura,  from  ping*  to  pamt,ags*. 
See  the  thing  painted;  image,  In  Latin  imago,  csav 


*sA  image  it  signifies  the  representation  of  1 

t, In  Latin  Meters,  from  fts/o  to  pamt,agai. 
ling  painted;  image,  In  Latin  Immg 
traded  from  imitago,  comes  from  taufar  to  I 
signifying  an  Imitation :  effigy,  in  Laxin  effigies,  nam 
effingo,  signifies  that  which  was  formed  after  aasdba 

Ltkensss  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  picture 
and  image  express  something  positively  hits.  A  has 
mass  is  the  work  of  nature  or  art;  if  it  be  the  work  of 
man,  it  Is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  ia  more  or  km 
real; 

God,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  Inspire, 

To  compose  anthems  for  his  henv'nly  choir; 

To  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  be  did  impart, 

On  th*  other  stamp'd  the  likeness  of  bis  heart. 

DursAB. 
A  pilars  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident;  ft 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pan,  or  It  maybe 
found  In  the  Incidental  reaamMaaaai  of  things;  fc  a 
more  or  leas  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comlck  muse 

Holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself. — Tbuksost 
The  image  lies  In  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  awe  « 
less  striking;  *  The  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not  only 
of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity  .'-Socth.  h 
Is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produce  a 
likeness;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn  is  *  picture  of  human  nature 
in  Its  decline;  children  are  frequently  the  very  imegt 
of  their  parents. 

A  likeness  is  that  which  is  to  represent  the  actssi 
likeness ;  but  an  effigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  hke 
ness;  •  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  whka 
were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint  ta  bis  effigies 
before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard.'— Ann- 
son.  It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or  is 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figure. 
Artists  produce  likenesses  In  different  manners:  taw 
carve  dvut,  or  take  impressions  from  those  that  ait 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  la  the  figure  of 
n  man  to  represent  a  particular  person  Is  tanned  ha 
effigy. 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

Contrive,  In  French  controuver,  compounded  of  tea 
and  treuver,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  together; 
devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise,  in  Lathi  tint 
f -en,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind ;  unen% 
in  Latin  inventus,  participle  of  invents,  enmnonaftd 
of  ta  and  venio,  signifies  to  coma  or  bring  mm  the 
mind. 

To  contrive  and  aVviM  do  not  exprem  so  machM  a 
invent :  we  contrive  and  demise  m  small  matters;  w« 
moewt  in  those  of  greater  moment  Contrivtng  art 
a? 
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atammstmnng  respect  the  manner  of  doing  things; 
eomprebndi  the  action  and  the  thing  itself;  the  former 
«re  out  the  new  fashioning  of  thing*  that  already 
exiest  ;  the  latter  la,  aa  It  were,  the  creation  of  some- 
tailng  new:  to  contrive  and  devise  are  intentional  ac- 
tions, the  result  of  a  fpeclflck  effort;  invention  natu- 
rally suites  from  the  exertion  of  an  Inherent  power: 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
*U viMmf  Ingenuity  Is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 


My  sentence  la  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
Move  unexpert  I  boapt  not;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  bis  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  caies 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet— Nabb. 

Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented 
with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature.'— Amnsov. 

tDontriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the 
thoughts  than  devising:  we  contrtve  on  familiar  and 
common  occasions ;  we  devise  In  seasons  of  difficulty 
end  trial.  A  ctntrivance  it  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understanding:  a  device  is  complex  and  far- 
fetched; it  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

Osmtrivantas  serve  to  supply  •  deficiency,  or  in- 
cteaee  e  convenience ;  device*  are  employed  to  extrl- 
eatfe  from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scheme:  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances, by  which  be  provided  himself  with  the  first 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  the  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  full  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their -project*  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers;  the  history  of 
civilised  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  nouns,  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  Is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions;  but  the  former  has  most  of  Ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
lodgement  in  It-  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
Invention  or  something  newly  made ;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  things.  Artists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  con- 


A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent  pur- 
poses of  domestlck  life.  Beggars  have  various  de- 
vices for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  contri- 
vances of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only;  contrivances  are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others ;  •  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  beard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  In  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vice against  Mr.  Simper.'— 8tkeue.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  sonic  evil;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  It  was  said, 
H  Bore  Nestor  will  now  be  famous ;  for  the  habitations 
of  tods,  as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  his  contrivance.':' 

~0TSBLK. 

TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Concert  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
contrive,  from  contrivi,  perfect  of  contero  to  bruise  to- 
tcther,  signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind 
wsj to  form  a  composition;  manege,  in  French  ne- 


nager,  compounded  of  the  Latin  meant  and  aye,  sig- 
nifies to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  Is  a  secret  understanding  In  concerting] 
invention  in  contriving;  execution  in  managing. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  in  sea- 
certing;  but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
trivance  or  management  Measures  are  concerts*/ 
schemes  aie  centmed;  affairs  are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting,  one 
is  sufficient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concerting 
Is  always  employed  in  au  secret  transactions;  contri- 
vance and  management  are  used  indifferently. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  their 
project  Into  execution;  « Modern  statesmen  are  con 
carting  schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politicks, 
at  the  time  when  their  forefathers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  bad  nothing  1q  their  heads  but 
dreams.'— Stkklb.  Thieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  '  When  Cesar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  be  placed  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  or  the  publlck  money: 
the  word  Cesar  signifying  an  elephant  In  the  Punic* 
language.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  Cesar ;  be- 
cause It  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.'— 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  In  the  dark;  •  It  is  the  great  act 
and  secret  of  Christianity,  If  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best  advantage.'— As 

D1SOM. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person  is  frequently 
displayed  In  the  contrivances  by  which  be  strives  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  are 
many  parties  interested  In  a  concern,  It  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  it  is  In  the  hands  of  one  individual 
suitably  qualified. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Design,  from  the  Latin  designare,  signifies  to  mar  i 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil;  purpose,  like  propoao. 
comes  from  the  Latin  propoaui,  perfect  of  propona 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  of  pur 
suit;  intend,  in  Latin  intando  to  bend  towards,  sfajni 
fks  the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object;  mean, 
in  Saxon  maenen,  German,  ace.  meinen,  Is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  In 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  Import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latt*. 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  It 
requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  m 
attainable ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  d*> 
sign  as  it  regards  the  thing  conceived;  we  speak  of  the 
purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men 
of  a  sanculne  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form  de- 
signs which  cannot  be  carried  Into  execution;  who- 
ever wishes  to  keep  true  to  bis  purpose  must  not  Mates 
to  many  counsellors ; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favours  my  designs, 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

Port 
Proud  as  he  Is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
Ills  stubborn  purpose,  and  bis  friends'  disdains, 

Pops. 
The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  the 
mind ;  the  intention  Is  the  thing  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  intend  differ  therefore 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  aiid  the  object;  we 
purpose  seriously;  we  intend  vaguely :  we  set  aboul 
that  which  we  purpose ;  we  may  delay  that  which  we 
have  only  intended;  the  execution  of  one's  purpost 
teats  mostly  whh  one's  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  in- 
tention depend?  upon  circumstances :  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  bis  purpose  b% 
trifling  objects ;  we  may  be  disappointed  In  our  inten 
tions  by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncoatrouank 
events. 

*  Vide  Trailer   "  Intention,  design." 
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Moan,  which  to  a  terra  altogether  or  colloquial  use, 
Jiflers  but  little  from  intend,  except  that  It  la  used  for 
more  familiar  object*:  to  mean  la  simply  to  have  in 
the  mind ;  to  intend  la  to  lean  witn  the  mind  towards 
anything. 

Purpose  la  always  applied  to  some  proximate  or  de- 
finite object; 

And  I  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  bis  purpose 
To  use  htm  further  yet. 
Intend  and  mean  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote ; 
4  The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  Into  the 
body,  which  bath  arms  and  legs,  Instruments  of  doing, 
but  that  it  were  intended  the  mind  should  employ  them.* 
— Sidney. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

MlLTOK. 

We  purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  cer- 
tain route ;  we  mean  to  set  out  aa  soon  as  we  can,  and 
go  the  way  that  shall  be  found  most  agreeable;  the 
moralist  designs  by  his  writings  to  effect  a  reformation 
In  the  manners  of  men :  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on 
a  given  subject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended  to  be 
kept;  an  honest  man  always  swan*  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the 
abstract  sense;  intend  and  mean  always  In  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intende  or  means  :  we  see  a  design 
n  the  whole  creation,  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  whenever  we 
aee  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
intention  of  the  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  aaid  to 
be  done  with  a  design,  fn  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 
pens by  chance ;  they  are  said  to  be  done  for  a  purpose, 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  purpose  which  la  ex- 
pected to  result  from  them.  Design,  when  not  ex- 
pressly qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet,  Is  used  In  a  bad 
sense  in  connexion  with  a  particular  agent;  purpose, 
intention,  and  meaning  in  an  indifferent  sense :  a  de- 
signing person  la  full  of  latent  and  interested  designs; 
His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
A  tr ides'  speech.— Pore. 
There  Is  nothing  so  good  that  It  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are  bad ; 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 
The  intentions  of  a  man  must  always  be  taken  Into 
the  account  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
actions ;  '  I  wish  others  the*  same  intention  and  greater 
successes.'— Tbjcflv.      Ignorant    people  frequently 
ai«aii  much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
designedly  to  rob  another  of  his  good  name ;  when  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  information  he  purpose** 
directs  his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
desires  to  be  Informed ;  if  we  unintentionally  incur  the 
displeasure  of  another,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mis- 
fortune rather  than  our  fault  |  it  is  not  enough  for  our 
endeavours  to  be  well  meant,  if  they  be  not  also  well 
directed; 

Then  first  Polydamus  the  silence  broke, 
Long  weujh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 
How  oQ,  my  brother !  tliy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pora. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

Design,  v.  To  design:  plan,  in  French  plan,  cornea 
from  pUns  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
signifying  In  general  any  plane  place,  or  In  particular 
-he  even  surface  on  which  a  building  Is  raised ;  and  by 
an  extended  application  the  sketch  of  the  plane  surface 
of  any  bulldinc  or  object;  scheme.  In  Latin  schema, 
Greek  oy*pa  the  form  or  figure,  algnlfies  the  thing 
drawn  out  in  the  mind ;  project,  in  Latin  projeetus, 
from  projieio,  compounded  of  pro  and  jaeio,  signifies 
iO  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the  thing  proposed. 

Arrangement  la  the  Idea  common  to  these  terms: 


the  design  includes  the  thing  that  is  to  be  I  w 
about ;  the  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  k  a>  as 
be  brought  about :  a  design  was  formed  in  the  rase  of 
James  I.  for  overturning  the  government  of  the  c 
try ;  iht  plan  by  which  this  was  to  have  bee* 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  pa 
house  and  blowing  up  the  assembly ;  *  Is  he  a  \ 
man,  aa  to  bis  temporal  estate,  that  lays  designs  outs 
for  a  day  without  any  prospect  to  the  reroaiinn|  pun 
of  his  life  V— Tillotson.  *  It  was  at  Marseilles  uaaa 
Virgil  formed  thtplan,  and  collected  the  materials,  at 
all  those  excellent  pieces  which  he  afterward  fiakbedC 
— Wauhj 

A  design  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  Intrinsic* 
worth ;  a  plan  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  Its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design  is  etmie 
or  wicked ;  a  plan  Is  practicable :  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  Institution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  goosT 
design ;  but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  cs- 
talning  the  end  proposed. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the  end  and  eke 
means,  which  makes  them  analogous  to  design  aadl 
plan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action ;  the  plea  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action :  the  scheme  and  project 
consist  most  in  speculation :  the  design  and  plan  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  sad  im- 
mediate circumstances  of  life :  the  scheme  and  prmjost 
are  contrived  or  conceived  for  extraordinary  or  rase 


occasions :  no  man  takes  any  step  without  a  design; 
a  general  forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign ;  adveatm- 
roua  men  are  alwaysformlng  schemes  for  gaining  mooey; 


ambitious  monarch*  are  full  of  projects  for 
their  dominions ; 
The  happy  people  In  their  waxen  cells 
Sat  tending  publick  cares,  and  planning  t 
Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.— Thomios. 
1  Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  pre 
ject  to  project.*— Johnson. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magmt- 
tude  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are  mostly 
conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  publick  interest ; 
the  metropolis  abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
faculties  are  busy  in  devising  schemes,  either  of  t 
commercial,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  politic* 
description,  by  which  they  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  publick,  but  still  greater  to  themselves ;  the  pro 
ject  of  universal  conquest  which  entered  into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not,  unforta 
nately  for  the  world,  perish  at  his  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  To  design)  that  which  is  near  a* 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  propose  thai 
which  hi  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  settiac 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  deliberation  and 
plan.  We  purpose  many  things  which  wo  never  ihiak 
worth  while  doing:  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any 
tiling  to  ourselves,  which  la  not  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  lightly  adopted  or  rejected.  We  purpose 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certain  day ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  Joy,  and  purposes  In  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

Thomsob. 
We  propose  to  spend  our  time  in  a  particular  study 
'There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man  caa 
propose  to  conduct  himself  through  the  dangers  and 
of  human  life.'— Blaje. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
Intent  and  intense  are  both  derived  from  the  vera 
to  intend,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  in 
a  great  degree:  the  former  is  said  only  of  the  person 
or  mind;  the  latter  qualifies  things  tn  general:  a  per 
son  Is  intent  when  bis  mind  Is  on  the  atretch  towards 
an  object;  his  application  is  intense  when  his  mind  la 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  objects :  cold 
Is  intense  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  Its  highest 
pitch;  '  There  la  an  evf  spirit  continually  active  ana 


ehgush,  synonym:,.- 
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weuemt  to  seduce.*—  Booth.  '  Mutual  favour*  naturally 
beget  an  intense  affection  In  generous  minds.*— Spko 

TATOa- 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURIOSE,  END. 

Tbeie  terms,  all  employed  adverbially,  modify  or 
connect  propositions:  hence,  one  says,  fbr  his  take,  on 
hke  account,  for  this  reason,  for  this  purpose,  ana  to 
titimend. 

Saks,  which  cornea  from  the  word  to  aeek,  la  moatly 
mid  of  peraooa;  what  is  done  for  a  person's  sake  la  the 
same  aa  because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire ;  one 
may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  take  of 
I  order,  Implying  what  good  order  requires :  account 


ts  Indifferently  employed  for  persons  or  things;  what 
U  done  on  a  person's  account  is  done  in  his  behalf, 
and  fbr  bis  interest;  what  Is  done  on  account  of  Indis- 
position Is  done  In  consequence  of  It,  the  indisposition 
feeing  the  cause :  reason,  purpose,  and  and  are  applied 
to  things  only :  we  speak  of  the  reattn  as  the  thug 
that  justifies;  we  explain  why  we  do  a  thing  when 


we  say  we  do  it  for  tuts  or  thai  reattn  :  we  speak  of 
the  purpose  and  the  end  by  way  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  thing:  the  propriety  of  measures  cannot 
be  known  uuless  we  know  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  done;  nor  will  a  prudent  person  be  satisfied 
to  follow  any  course,  unless  he  knows  to  what  end  it 
will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 
The  expedient  Is  an  artificial  means;  the  resource 
is  a  natural  means:  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in 
expedients;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  In  resources: 
Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prolong  hla existence, at  a  time  when  Msretewets  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb;  *  When  there  happens  to  be  any  ' 
thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  the  best  expedient  is  for 
the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.'— Stsklb 
1  Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  Fronoc 
has  destroyed  every  resource  of  the  state  which  as 
ponds  upon  opinion.'— Btraas. 


TJIE  END. 
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